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LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 16. 


Factories and Workshops Bill (No. 57)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) with the Amendments ., oi 1 
After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons 


Army ResERvVE—ALLOWANCES TO Famitizgs oF RESERVE Men—ADDRESS 
FOR CoRRESPONDENCE— 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for recent Correspondence 
between the War Office and Boards of Guardians or members of Boards of Guardians 
relative to allowances to wives and children of the Army Reserve men who have been 


called into active service,”’—( The Earl De La Warr) . 5 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) willidreue. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 16. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


ew | 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Bill (Lords) (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” 11 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,” — (Jr. 
Maurice Brod 

Quéstion proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


OnesteR Tramways Brrt— 


Ordered, That the Chairman of the Select Committee on Standing Orders be appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on the Chester se Bill,” —( The Chairman of Ways 
and Means.) 
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Suppty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tue Berunat Green Muszvm—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘it is desirable to give greater facilities for admission to the Bethnal Green 
Museum, by extending the arrangements now existing on the sia free days to 
five in the week,”—(Mr. Ritchie,)—instead thereof 37 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue NortHern COrrourr—Assizes At ManonEesteR—Observations, Mr. 
Percy Wyndham ; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross:—Short debate thereon 38 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates — 
(In the Committee.) 
Cuass II.—Sanarigs anD Expenses or Pusrtic DEPARTMENTS. 


(t.) Question [May 13] again proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £376,545, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for Stationery, Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the several Depart- 
ments of Government in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and some Dependencies, 
and for Stationery, Binding, and Printing Paper for the two Houses of Parliament, 
including the Salaries and Expenses of the Stationery Office” ; 41 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’ —(Mr. Parnell :)—After further debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed :—Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That a sum, 
not exceeding £105,545, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Parnell : —The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 20, Noes 123; Majority 103.—(Div. List, No. 134.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £19,492, to complete the sum for the Woods, Forests, &c. Office.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 82 
(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £33,250, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’ s Works and Public Buildings ” 90 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question ‘proposed, 6 That a sum, not 
exceeding £32,791, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Macdonald :)—After further short 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 25, Noes 231; Majority 206. 
—(Div. List, No. 135.) 

Original Question again proposed :—WMoved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,”"—(Mr. M' ‘Carthy y Downing :)—After short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to 
sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 13th May | 95 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Acknowledgment of Deeds by Married Women (Ireland) 
Bill [Bill 173]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( I/r. Meldon) sa p7had 
Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. 0’ Connor Power :) 
—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Aye 1, Noes 
79; Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 137.) _ 
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Acknowledgment of Deeds by Married Women (Ireland) Bili—continued. 
After further short debate, Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read the third time :’’—The House divided ; Ayes 77, Noes 
none.—(Div. List, No. 189 :)—Bill passed. 


Under Secretaries of State Bill—Ordered oe Secretary Cross, The Lord oops ge 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 181] . . 


Lord Clerk Register (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, The Lord 
Advocate) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 182] ee *e 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 17. 


Noxious Vavrovurs Commission—TuHE Reprort—Question, Lord Winmar- 
leigh ; Answer, Lord Aberdare : ee 
Conractous Diskases (Antmats) Brut — Observations, “The Duke of 
Somerset ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon :—Short debate 


thereon 


Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment Bill (No. 60)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) with the Amendments .. 
After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Cuurcu or EncLhanp—THE Preacuers IN Sr. Paurt’s—Question, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Harrowby; Reply, The Bishop of London ‘ 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 17. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o 0m — 


Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway (Extension) Bill (Lords) (by 
Order) — 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Jfr. 
Delahunty.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—( Mr. 
Parnell :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 
After further short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 
222, Noes 76; Majority 146.—(Div. List, No. 140.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


—ngniies— 


Tue Minitrary Forces or THE Crown—Tue Inp1an Contincent—Notice 
of Amendment to Motion, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


QUESTIONS. 
—o?nue-— 


Law anp Justice—Tue Potice Maaisrracy—Mr. usta Hite 
Dr. Kenealy ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Crnonat Law — RELease oF GrorcE BroomM¥FIELD — ’ Question, Dr. 
Kenealy ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Reaistry oF Deeps (IrELAND)—Tue Roya Comarssron—Question, Mr. 
King-Harman ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland = 
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Coat Minss—Epp.ewoop Cotuiery Expios1on—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

THE Corron Manuractorizs—Tue Waces Dispure—Tue Lancasuire 
+ oa eae Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answer, Mr. Assheton 

Toss 

Tue Minirary Forces oF THE Crowx—Tue Inpran ConTINGENT— Motion 
OF THE Marqurss oF Hartrinaron—Question, Mr. E. Jenkins; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 9. ee 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oOo 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Harzours (Scortanp)—Question, Observations, Viscount Macduff ; Reply, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson :—Short debate thereon ., 


Dirromatic APPOINTMENTS — APPOINTMENT OF THE Hon. CoLoNEL 
Wetiestrey, Mirirary ATTacHE At VieENNA—REsSOLUTION— 





Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ’”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House disapproves of the appointment of Colonel Wellesley, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to the ne of First Secretary of Embassy at Vienna, over the 
heads of a large number of old and competent —— ‘eaaaasiedl (Mr. Benett- 
Stanford,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :” — After debate, Question put: — The House 
divided; Ayes 250, Noes 83; Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 
[ House counted out. | 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 20. 


Tne Miirary Forces or toe CrRowN—EMPLOYMENT OF InpDIAN Troors— 
—e Lord Selborne ; islets The Lord Chancellor :—Debate 


thereon 
COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 20. 
PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
— oo — 
Pusiic Petitions CommirrEE—Special Report brought up, and read ee 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed [No. 188.] 


QUESTIONS. 


o-oo — 


Miuirary anp Navat Expenpirure—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

CreTE—Question, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. ie 

CuarcEe or Arson—Question, Mr. Isaac ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 
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ge ey Survey—Question, Mr. Williams Wynn; Answer, Mr. Gerard 
oe 5 


ConTRACTS FOR WATERING THE SrREETs—Question, Mr. Beokett-Denison 
Answer, Sir James M‘Garel Hog: 

Locomotive AccIDENT NEAR LEEDs— Guentlon: Mr. Barran ; " Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Sour ArricAa—Question, Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur ; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach .. 

emmy ox pal FROM THE Anwy—Question, Colonel Naghten ; Answer, Colonel 

tanley as 
— s Inn Roap—Question, Mr. J. G. Hubbard ; Answer, "Mr. Assheton 
TOSS 

EvANcELIcaL DissENTERS IN Russta—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue CuzFroo Convention—Question, Mr. Alderman W. M ‘Arthur; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Grocers’ Licences 1n ScorLanp—Question, Sir Robert Anstruther ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

Mapacascar—Question, Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

Tue Reserves—Question, Mr. Pell; Answer, Mr. Sclater- Booth 

Tue Sorway ComissionzRs—Question, Mr. Perey Wyndham ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

DisTURBANCES IN Tretanp—Question, Mr. M! ‘Carthy Downing ; . Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland 

Matta—Question, Sir George Bowyer ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach | 


ORDERS OF THE Day— 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice 
of Motion relating to the Military Forces of the Crown,—(J/r. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


MOTIONS. 


—e 0 ome 


Tue Minirrary Forces or THE CrowN—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That, by the Constitution of this Realm, no Forces may be raised or kept by 
the Crown in time of peace, without the consent of Parliament, within any part of 
the Dominions of the Crown, excepting only such Forces as may be actually serv ing 
within Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions,”—( Zhe Marquess of Hartington) 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House, being of opinion that the constitutional control of Parliament 
over the raising and employment of the ae Forces of the Crown is fully secured 
by the provisions of the Law, and by the undoubted power of this House to grant or 
refuse Supplies, considers it to be unnecessary and inexpedient to affirm any Resolution 
tending to weaken the hands of Her Majesty’s Government in the present state of 
Foreign affairs,”—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Mr. Fawcett :}—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till 


To-morrow. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
2.0 or 
Surrty—Rzrort—Resolutions ax. 6th Merch] reported “i is 
First Resolution read a second time. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out “£376;545,” in order to insert 
£105,545,” —(Mr. Parnell, )—instead thereof, 
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Suppry—Report—continued. 


Question put, “ That ‘£376,545’ stand part of the said Resolution.” 

The “SS divided ; Ayes 116, Noes 13; Majority 102.—(Div. List, No. 
142 

Resolution agreed to :—- Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 





LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 21. 


Navy—Founperinc or H.M.8. “ Evrypicz Prresrgrax Earl De a 
Warr; Answer, Lord Elphinstone 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (No. 76)— 
House in Committee (on Re-commitment) (according to Order) 
\ Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday next; ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 88.) 


Army Examrnations—Rivme anp ATHLETICS—Question, Observations, 
Viscount Hardinge af oe 

Army—ComPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR Ccnitiiiatine Chitin: Observa- 
tions, Earl Fortescue, Lord Hampton; Reply, Viscount ean Obser- 
vations, The Marquess of Lansdowne. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


—-0o— 


Russta — PurcHasE AND EQurIPpMENT OF PRIVATEERS — Question, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answer, The Attorney General 

BornrEo—Question, Mr. Ernest Noel; Answer, The Chansitler of the 
Exchequer 

Granp Jury Law AMENDMENT (Inzxanp) Briz-—Question, Mr. M‘ Carthy 
Downing ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Army — VotunTEER ARTILLERY ApsuTANTs—Question, Oden Makins: 
Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Srrairs SETTLEMENTsS—THE PrRak Litviacinien Aiibianom dalle, 
Mr. Serjeant Simon; Answer, Colonel Stanley ‘ 

PARLIAMENT—BUvsINESs OF THE HovsE—Postponement of Motions, Mr. 
W. Holms, Mr. A. Moore, Mr. Parnell, Mr. O’Donnell <8 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oo DO ee 


Tne Mitirary Forces or THE Crown— Adjourned Debate. [Second 
Night. 
odlag ry for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [20th May]: — Question again —— — Debate 
resumed ‘ 
After long debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now ‘adjourned, 7 
(Mr. Assheton Cross :)\—Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till 
Thursday. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 16th May] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Friday. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


——0o— 


Rating of Towns (Ireland) Bill [Bill 8]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(IMr. O'Shaughnessy) 448 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” ‘and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Mulholland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ”’ 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 177, Noes 
224; Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put of for six months. 


Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal Bill [Bill 59]— 

Order for Second Reading read “és oy .. 474 

After short debate, Notice being taken, That Strangers were present,— 
(Mr. Arthur Moore.) 

Mr. Speaker stated, that it was his intention to follow the course which 
he had previously taken on [similar occasions, and forthwith put the 
Question, ‘“‘ That Strangers be ordered to withdraw ?’’—The House 

roceeded to a Division, whereupon Mr. Speaker called upon Mr. 
Seace to name a second Teller for the Ayes.—The honourable Member 
having steted that he was unable to do so, Mr. Speaker declared that 
the Noes had it. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone.) 

After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Linen and Hempen Manufactures (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. James Lowther, Mr, Attorney 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 184] .. ~. 491 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 23. 


Cuurch or Encuanp—TxHE Preacuers in Sr. Pavi’s—Observations, 
Question, The Earl of Harrowby; Answer, The Bishop of London ., 491 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 23. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—oQon— 


Metropolis Waterworks (Purchase) Bill [Bill 58]— 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment on Second Reading 
[12th March] read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn .. .. 493 


QUESTIONS. 
sietladinitiais 


Poor Law— Roman Oatnoric Nurses 1x Workuovses—Question, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth aa «. 498 

Post Orrice—Dover and Catats Mart, Conrract—Question, Sir William 

Fraser ; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson o «, 494 
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Sate oF Foop anp Drvuas Act, 1875—Scortanp—Question, Mr. W. 
Holms; Answer, The Lord Advocate > 73 on 
Miuitary Forces or THE Crown—TueE InpiAn ContIncENT— Withdrawal 
of Notice, Mr. Hussey Vivian ee si bis 
Army—Srzcz Guys—Question, Major Nolan; Answer, Lord Eustace Cecil 
Pustic Heatre (Inetanp) Bux—Question, Major Nolan; Answer, The 
Attorney General for Ireland $2 a wu 
Potice Superannuation Funp (Scotnanp)—Question, Mr. J. Stewart ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate ai a as 
Inp1a — Native Inpran. Forces— Terms or Service — Question, Sir 
Alexander Gordon ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope af i? 
Business oF THE HovsE—TuHE Wuirsuntiwe Recess—Notice of Question, 
Mr. Dillwyn; Question, The Marquess of Hartington; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 04 as ve 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a Quon — 


Toe Mrrary Forces or THE Crown—Adjourned Debate. [Third 
Night ]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [20th May] :—Question again ot tam :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 226, 
Noes 347; Majority 121. 


Div. List, Ayes and Noes ie es 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Surrry— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £1,500,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to pay off 
and discharge Exchequer Bonds that will become due and payable during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1879. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Ways anp Mzans— 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise any sum of money, not 
exceeding £1,500,000, by an issue of Exchequer Bonds. 

(2.) Resolved, That the Principal of all Exchequer Bonds which may be so issued shall be 

id off at par, at any period not exceeding three years from the date of such Bonds. 

(3) Resolved, That the Interest of such Exchequer Bonds shall be payable half-yearly, 
and shall be charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, or the growing produce thereof. 

(4.) Resolved, That, tow: making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1879, the sum of £6,500,000 be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 24. 


PaRLIAMENT — THE WuiutsuntipE Recess — Observation, The Earl of 
Beaconsfield .. es ; én ee 


Medical Act, 1858, Amendment Bill (No. 44)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House be now put into Committee on the said Bill,”— 
(Lhe Lord President) oe, oi je é 
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Medical Act, 1858, Amendment Bili—continued. 
After short debate, House in Committee accordingly :—Bill reported, 
without Amendment ; Amendments made: Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and to be printed, as amended. (No. 90.) 


Crime In IRELAND—ReETuRNS—Question, Lord Oranmore and ayer 
Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 14 


‘Acknowledgment of Deeds by Married Women (ireland) 
Bill (No. 87)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( The Earl of Belmore) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o0o— 


Navy—WariteErs tn THE Docxkyarps—Question, Mr. E. J. Reed; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

ParRLIAMENT — Business oF THE Hovse—Tue WuitsunTIDE Recrss— 
Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Navy—H.M.S8. ‘‘ Beacite”’ —Execution or a NatrvE or Tanna—JUDICIAL 
Powers or Navan CommanpERs—Question, Dr. ee: Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

Canaan Law—Casz or Joun Hennaran — Question, Dr. Kenealy ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Crnoavat Law—Tae Rev. Mr. Dopwett — Question, Dr. Kenealy ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

PaRLIAMENT—FRANCHISE OF THE RESERVE Mznx—Question, Mr. Elliot ; 
Answer, The Attorney General 

MERCHANT Surprrvc—DyNnamire, &e. —Question, Mr. M‘Lagan ; Answer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Tae Mrurary Forces or THE Crown — THE InDIAN Contincent — 
Questions, Mr. Waddy, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Childers, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Mr. Mandélle; Answers, Mr. E. Stanhope, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. E. Jenkins, Mr. W. H. Smith r 

Pustic Bustness—County OCovrts Birt—Vatvation Brtu—-Question, Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Prisons Act, 1877—Ru.es As To Destors—Question, Mr. E. Jenkins ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army—Rrr.ep OrpNANcE—Question, Major O’Beirne ; 3 "Answer, Lord 
Eustace Cecil 

Poor Law—Removat or Iris Pavrers—THomas J oHNsoN—Question, 
Mr. R. Power; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

TreLanpD—THE CoLLEcTor oF Rates OFFIce, Dusiiw—Tue Rerort— 
Question, Mr. M. Brooks; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Suppty: -Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Obair : »— 
Prosatz, Lecacy, anp Succession Dutries—ResotvTion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in ‘gp to add the 
words “the present system of taxing the succession to pro; is ial and 
unjust, and, in the opinion of this House, ought to be Pe codfasted, ;’—(Mr. James 

Barelay,)—instead: thereof ee oe oe ve 
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Suprprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 150, Noes 107; Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 146.) 


Luyatic AsyLums (IrELAND)—TuHEe Governor or Liverick AsyLumM— 
Observations, Mr. Butt; Reply, Mr. J. Lowther: —Short debate 
thereon *° es eo ee ee 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGES OF MeEmBers — Observations, Dr. Kenealy ; 
Reply, Mr. Speaker :—Short debate thereon oe ee 


Main Question, ‘‘ That: Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 





SUPPLY—considered in: Committee—Crviz Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Sanaries AND Expenses or Pusiic DEePARTMENTS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1879, for Her Majesty's Foreign and other Secret Services ”’ me ote 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £10,000, be 
granted, &c.”—(Mr. Parnell :)—After debate, Question put:—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 34, Noes 49; Majority 15.—(Div. List, No. 147.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £5,390, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in 
Scotland, and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary Revenue ” By 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £97, for the Salary of Her 
Majesty’s Limner, be omitted from the proposed Vote,’—(Myr. O’ Donnell.) —After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That the Item of £600 for the Salary of the Secretary to the Bible 
Board be omitted from the proposed Vote,’ —(IM*. Biggar) as af 

After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the 
Item of £240 for the Salary of the Law Agent to the Bible Board be omitted 
from the proposed Vote,—(Mr. Biggar) aa 7 is 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “That the Item of £99, for Queen’s Plates to be run for at Edinburgh, 
be omitted from the Vote,”—(Major O’ Beirne) * ee 4 

After further short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 25, 
Noes 94; Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 148.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £10,848, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland” es 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Vote be disallowed,’—(Mr. J. W. Barclay :)—: 
After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £7,848, be granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. Parnell ) 

After debate, Question put: — The Committee divided; Ayes 10, Noes 142; 
Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 149.) 

Original Guntian put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 21st May] ee re 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

upon Wednesday next. 
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Ways anp Mreans— 
Exchequer Bonds (No. 2) Bill— } 
Resolutions [May a) veported, and agreed to: — Bill ordered to be brought in upon 
the first three Resolutions (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 186.] 


Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill—Resolution [May 23} reported, and agreed to :—Bill 
ordered to be brought in upon the Fourth Resolution (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 27. 


Tue Eastern Question — NEGoTiIaTiIons FoR A ConGREss — Question, 
Viscount Cardwell ; Answer, The Marquess of sy ah ; — 
The Earl of Redesdale ay 3 ; 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Nos. 22, 37, 76, 88)— 


House in Committee (on Second Re-commitment) ss 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received To-morrow. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


—aln-— 


ParLIAMENT— MemBers FoR THE ScorrisH UNIVERSITIES—EXPENSES OF 
Exection—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Navy—H.M.S. “ Beacre’’—Execurtion or a Native or Tanna—JUDICIAL 
Powers or Navat CommMANnpERS — Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Posr Orrice—Uniren Srares ‘TeLecRaPn Sysrzm—Question, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson i 

Poor Law (IRELAND)—PAUPER OutprEen iv Cork Inpustrian Scxoors— 
Questions, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther Q 

Army (Inp1a) — Reririne Oaprains — Question, Colonel Arbuthnot ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Lunatic Asytums—Post-MortTem Examinarions—Question, Mr. PL. A. 
Taylor; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross : 

SALE oF Foop and Drues Act—Sate or Spirits UNDER Proor—Question, 
Sir Frederick Perkins; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth  .. 

Inp1a—TuHE REcENT Fammve—Question, Mr. B. Potter; Answer, Mr. E. 
Stanhope ; 

Army (Inpia)—TueE 81sr Native Lvranrry—Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Tue Mmirary Forces or THE Crown — Te Inptan ContincEnt — 
ExrrnsEs—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Epvcation (Scor.anp) But—Question, Mi. Mark Stewart ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ns 

Inpo-Evrorean Troops IN Marra—Questicn, Major Nolan ; Answer, Mr. 
E. Stanhope .. 

THE WaGEs Question—SHEFFIELD Macrsrrares—Questions, Mr. Macdonald; 
Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Tramways—Use or MECHANICAL Powzr—Question, Mr. " Wheelhouse ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 

Tae Mirirary Forces oF THE CRowN—THE INDIAN ContixgEnt—Question, 
Mr. Dillwyn ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 9 

TurxeY—Tne Eastern Question—TueE ConorzssQuestion, The Marquess 

of Hartington; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ve 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o 0ior—— 





Suppty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Cost.or.1He Inpran Troops—Morton For A SeLect ComMITTEE— 
Amendment proposed, 






Page 





To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add they ‘ yh 
an 


words ‘‘a Select Committee |be appointed to inquire into the cost, direct 


indirect, of Her Majesty’s Indian Troops serving beyond the old Indian limits ome 


east of the Cape of Good Hope,” —(Sir George Campbell,)—instead thereof we 
Question .proposed, ‘‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


THe Eastern Question—Ponicy or THE GoVERNMENT—IHE INDIAN 
ContTincENT—Observations, Mr. Rylands :—Debate thereon 7 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr, Speaker do now leaye the Chair, put: ’’—Th 
House divided; Ayes 214, Noes 40; Majority 174.—(Div. List, No. 
154.) 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army SuprPLEMENTARY EstIMATE FOR 
Native Inpran .Troors— 


(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £350,000, Native Indian Troops.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Navy SuprpreMENTARY EsTIMare. 
(2.) £398,000, Transport of Native Indian Troops.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to ve a oo 


Civit Service Estimates. 
Crass II.—Saxarres anp Expenses or Pustic DepartTMeEnrs. 

(3-) £4,754, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission, Scotland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to A Hy ve + 

(4.) £5,654, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £15,618, be 
granted to,Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor and for Public Health and Vaccination Act, including certain 
Grants in aid of Local Taxation in Seotland’”’ ., ee ee 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,” —(Mr. James Barclay :)—Question put, and negatived. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Conway Bridge (Composition of Debt) Bill [Bill 150]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—( Sir Henry Selwin- 
Lbbetson) FA ar os es 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


Under Secretaries of State Bill [Bill 181]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry Selwin- 





Ibbetson) v4 . ve ay ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Gop anp Sitver Haws Marxrvo— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 28. 


Public Health Act (1875) Amendment Bill (No. 85)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Kimberley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


Metropolis Management and Building Acts Amendment 
Bill (No. 75)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Viscount Midleton) ‘ 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and referred to a Select Com- 
* mittee; the Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Bills of Sale Bill (No. 80)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(7he Lord Selborne) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a, Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday the 18th of June next. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Nos. 22, 37, 76, 88)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. ve 
Bill to be read 3* on Friday next. 


Argrm—Tue Avximiary Forors—Tse Minitra—Morion For A RETURN— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented te Her Majesty for Return of the number 
of effectives in the Auxiliary Forces at the beginning of the financial as Ra 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell) oe 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 28. 
QUESTIONS. 


—m0.o— 

Crimmvat Law—Case or Tuomas Grirriras—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Granrnam County Oourt—Casr or Marcarer Carron, — Question, 
Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross : 

DomMINIon OF Cawapa—Canapa TEMPERANCE Brrxt—Question, ‘Bir Alexander 
Gordon ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

MERCHANT Surrrina Act, 1854—THe Port or Carprrr—Question, Mr. 
Puleston; Answer, Viscount Sandon 4 

Tu CHARLTON Cuarity—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland ‘ 

PARLiaMENT—Bustvess oF THE Hovsk—Cowracrous D1szaszs (ANmMAts) 
Brr—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Pantiament — Business or tHe Hovse—Counry Government But— 
Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. 

Business OF THE Hovse—Irish Untversiry Epvcation—Observations, 
Major Nolan 

Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,” —( Major "Nolan : :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 


—e io 


Exementary Epucation (New Copz)—Morion ror an ApDRESs— 
Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, Praying. Her Majesty 
to be graciously pleased to direct the amendment of the New Code of Regulations 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on ee by the omission of Article ‘b’ 
of section 7 of the said Code,” —(IMr. Pease) bs 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, lg 
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PARLIAMENTARY Reportinc—Morion For A Serect Commitrre— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed, ‘to consider the pene of Parlia- 
mentary Reporting, ’”’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


Motion agreed to. 
Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee 


Epping Forest: Bill—- 

Motion for Leave (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill for the disafforestation of 
Epping Forest, and the preservation and management of the uninclosed 
parts thereof as an open space for the recreation and enjoyment of the 
public; and for other purposes, ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Mr. Noel) 


Inclosure Provisional Order Claatade ‘Waverdine) oe (Sir see 
Ridley, Mr. Secretary Cross) 


Inclosure Provisional: Order (Orfor) Bill Orion (Sir sets Ridley, ur. 


Secretary Cross) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 

—_~ a 
Hypothee (Scotland) Bill [Bill 29}|— 

Order for Second Reading read ns oa 

[House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 29. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——.0 o— 


County Infirmaries, &c. (Ireland) Bill [Bill 7}]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be postponed to the 
19th June,”—(Mr. Meldon) . 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order be discharged, ”__( Ur. 0’ Sullivan : :)—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Second Reading deferred till 
Wednesday, 19th June. 


MOTION. 
—onQren— 
ComMITTEEs— 
Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of 
the clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the clock, notwithstanding the sitting of 
the House,—(Sir Henry Selwin-TIbbetson.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Or Oo — 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 24th May] 
_ long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
o-morrow. 


Ways anp Mrans— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1879, the sum of £1,000,000 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Arthur Mills, Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Goldney); presented, and read the first time [Bill 196] 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 30. 


QUESTIONS. 


Parocu1aL OnariTies oF THE OCrty or Lonpon— THE Commission — 
Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Lunacy Commission (Scor.anp)—THE Vacancy—Question, Mr. M‘ Laren ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Cuvurcu or ScoTrtanD—OPENING OF THE GeweRAL Assempiy—Question, Sir 
George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ie 

Pustic HEatra—ADULTERATION oF Beer at MarmstoneE—Question, Mr. 
Wykeham Martin ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Persia — Visit oF THE SHAH— Question, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ; 

Sour Arrica— THE Care — TELEGRAPHIC. ‘CommuntcaTion — Question, 
Colonel Mure ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Tar Turxisx Loan oF 1855—Questions, Mr. Dodson ; Answers, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer vs 

Scottanp — THe Botanic GaRrpEns, Epmsuran — Question, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel a 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. O’Clery ; Observa- 
tions, Mr. Butt; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer; Questions, 
a A. Moore, Mr. Eyton; Answers, The O’Conor Don, The cata 

eneral ne os ee ee ‘ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
pe ae 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


Discussions ON THE Estimates — Observations, Mr. Dillwyn :—Short 
debate thereon Pe ar as “¢- 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civizn Services AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, FURTHER VOTE on ACCOUNT. 


(In the Committee.) 


“(1.) That a further sum, not exceeding £2,040,710, be granted to Her Majesty, 
on account, for or towards defraying the Charge for the following Civil Services 
and Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 31st day of March 1879 :— 

[Then the several Classes set forth] 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 
(2.) £54,505, to complete the sum for Law Charges.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to 

(3-) £138,097, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Expenses, &e. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £133,210, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1879, for such of the Salaries and Expenses of the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of J ustice, of the Court of Appeal, and of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, as are not charged on the Consolidated Fund ” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the item of £6,821, for 
Salaries of Official Referees, be reduced by the sum of £3,000,”—(Mr. 0’ Donnell : ‘) 
—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 

(5.) £47,440, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
787 Divisions of the High Court of Justice.—After short debate, V.ote agreed to 

(6.) } Paid ,274, to complete the sum for the Probate, &c., Registries of the High Court 

of Justice. 
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(7-) £10,044, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Registry of the High Court of 
Justice.—After short debate, Vote agreed to a + -- 969 

(8.) £8,142, to complete the sum for the Wreck Commission. 

(9.) £28,945, to complete the sum for the London Bankruptcy Court.—After short 


debate, Vote agreed to ee ee sie ae. > ae 
(10.) £326,527, to complete the sum for County Courts.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 973 


(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,068, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of . 
March 1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Land Registry ” -. 980 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,068, b 
granted, &.,”—(Mr. Whitwell :—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(12.)Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £10,884, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Police Courts of London and Sheerness” 989 

After short debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,”—(Mr. O’ Connor Power :)—After further short debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(13.) £295,190, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Police.—After short debate, 


Vote agreed to ‘a ee os re -. 996 
(14.) £870,948, to complete the sum for Police Counties and Boroughs (Great Britain.) i 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to im re -. 996 | 
(15.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £332,118, be | 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 3 


which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of j 
. March 1879, for the Superintendence of Convict Establishments, and for the 4 
Maintenance of Convicts in Convict Establishments in England and the Colonies” 1001 i 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £331,518 be i 
granted, &c.,””—(Mr. Parnell :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 14, Noes 208; Majority 194.—(Div. List, No. 157. 

Original Question again proposed :-—After short debate, Motion made, and Question 
put, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £331,668, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Parnell :)\—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 18, Noes213; Majority 195.—(Div. List, No. 158.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(16.) £365,409, to complete the sum for Prisons, England. 

(17.) £28,037, to complete the sum for County Prisons, &c. (Great Britain.)—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to os é a se 

(18.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £183,665, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1879, for the Expense of the Maintenance of Juvenile Offenders in Reforma- i 
tory, Industrial, and Day Industrial Schools in Great Britain, and of the Inspectors ; 
of Reformatories”’ Pe i < os, 1033 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £103,000 for Industrial 
Schools, England, be reduced by the sum of £7,000,”—(Mr. William Holms :)\— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. : 

(19.) £19,456, to complete the sum for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to v% a aia -» 1018 

(20.) £18,690, to complete the sum for Revising Barristers, England. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— F 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 29th May] ee .. 1020 f 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered ; 

upon Monday, 17th June. 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill [Bill 31]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. as a 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Tuesday next. 
Ways anp Mreans— 
Resolution [May 29] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on the Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill, That they have 
power to make provision therein pursuant to the said Resolution, 
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‘“‘Der Grosser 


Toe German Navy—Desrrvction oF THE IRon-cLap 
Kourriirst ’’—Question, Earl De La Warr, Answer, Lord Elphinstone 

THE LATE Ear Russert—Question, Observations, Earl Granville; Reply, 
The Earl of Beaconsfield 


Telegraphs Bill (No. 77)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,"—( The Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committec 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Truro Bishopric mn bree (The Lord Bishop of London) ; 
(No. 103) 


Private Bris— 
Ordered, That the time for the Second Reading of any Private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons, limited by the Order of the 4th day of February last to the 11th 
day of June next, be extended to the 18¢h day of June next. 


read 14, 


. ee ee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 831. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o Oho 
Navy—Navicatinc Orricers—Question, Mr. Sampson Lloyd; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
Coansstoners or Natronan Epvcatton (IneLANp)—AGRICULTURAT Movet 
Scuoots—Question, Mr. Richard Power; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 
Inp1a—Tue FInNanctan SraTement—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills; Answer, 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
Aparratty anp War Orrick RE-orcANtzaTIon Brixr—CrErxs or Royat 
EnGinEER DEPARTMENT—Question, Sir ar ee Havelock ; Answer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
Tne Gexuan Navy—Desrrvorion or THe Iroy-cuap ‘“ DER Grosser 
Kvrriirst ’—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— Oo Qo — 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


University Epvucation (IRELAND)—REsotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the present condition of University Educa- 
tion in Ireland is most unsatisfactory, and demands the immediate attention of 
Parliament with the view of extending more generally and‘ equally the benefits of 
such education,’’—( The O’ Conor Don,)—instead thereot 

Question proposed, ‘That the.words proposed to be left out ‘stand part 
of the Question : ”? —Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Sir 
George Bowyer :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 3. 
Private Bris— 
Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 72 and 82 » suspended for the 
remainder of the Session. 


Tue Eastern Quvestion—Tue Concress — Minister ial Statement, The 
Marquess of Salisbury; Observations, Earl Gr@nville; Reply, The 
Earl of Beaconsfield :—Short debate thereon . 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR OF Gzrwany—Question, Earl 

Granville; Answer, The Marquess of Salisbury 
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THe Eastern QuesTiIonN—ALLEGED AGREEMENT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
Russta—Question, Earl Grey ; Answer, The Marquess of Salisbury .. 1061 

3 Army—Tae Avuxitiry Forcrs—Tae Mumairra ArtILtERY—Question, Lord 

Waveney; Answer, Viscount Bury i ‘is .. 1061 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill (Nos. 44, 90)— 
House in Committee (on Re-commitment) (according to Order) .» 1062 
4 Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received Zo-morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended (No. 104.) 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘“ Evrypice”’—Question, Observations, Lord Dorchester ; 
Reply, Lord Elphinstone .. 1063 
5 On Motion of Lord DorcuxstEr, Papers respecting the raising of H.M.S. 
‘¢ Kurydice”’ ordered to be laid before the House; to be printed. 


(No. 105.) 
COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 3. f 
NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


<0 
Tux Eastern Questiox—TuE, ConrERENCE—THE aunadepdianagene Sir 
John Kennaway “e .. 1068 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 





































—o0o— 


ie 
q 
5 Tue ‘“ Nrereentu Century’’—Taxz Articte on “ Liserty in THE East 4 
AND West’’—(Mr. GiapsroneE)—Notice, Mr. Hanbur .. 1069 i 
y y 


QUESTIONS. 


. pa ote 
Poor Law—Sarrron Watpen Unton—Question, Dr. Lush; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth 1070 
7 Inp1Aa—THE VERNACULAR PRESS “Act—Tue Press Comaisstoner—Question, 
Sir George Campbell; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 1071 
7 Hicu Court or J usTIcE—-Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, “Mr. Assheton 
Cross 1071 i 
Satz or Foop anp Druas Act, 1875—Vio0LEr PowpEer—Question, Sir | 
Edward Watkin; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 1072 
Army—OoLoneEL WELLESLEY—Question, Mr. J. Cowen; Answer, Colonel 
Stanley Yi 1072 
Inp1a—Troors or Native Srarzs—Question, ‘Mr. 0” Donnell ; Answer, Mr. 
E. Stanhope .;° 1073 
Inpt1a—TuHe MAnARAJAH OF Kvcn Banar—Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; : 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 1073 
PaRLIAMENT—Pusiic Bustness—Questions, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Parnell ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1074 
8 Roaps anp Bripezs (Scortanp) Birr—Question, Mr. Ramsay; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1075 
ArmMy—Rirtep OrpDNANCE — Question, Major O’Beirne ; "Answer, Lord 
Eustace Cecil 1075 
PaRLIAMENT—THE DERBY Day—ApsouRNMENT OF THE Hovsz—Questions, 
Mr. Chaplin ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Speaker 1075 i 
THe Eastern Quesrion—THE Congress — Ministerial Statement, The ! 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1076 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ ’_( The Marquess of Hartington : :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
GerMaANy—ATIEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE EmPreRoR oF GERMANY— 
; Statement, Mr. Bourke... . 1078 
) Tre Eastern Question—Tue: Conaress—RzvreseNtation oF GREECE— 
Question, Sir Charles: W. Dilke; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer ,, . bs si i .. 1082 
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University Epvucation (IrELAND)—Question, The O’Conor Don ; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1082 
Turkey—Murpver or Mr. OctE—Question, Mr. H. Samuelson ; Answer, 

Mr. Bourke .. 1083 


Roaps anp BripcEs (Scornanp) Buz—Observation, Sir George Campbell 1083 


Surrty—Tue tare Eart Russzert—Observations, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, The Marquess of Hartington . 1084 
Moved, ‘That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply,’’— (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer :)— Motion 
agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—worQron— 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


University Epucation (Inztanp)—Resoturion—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the present condition of University Educa- 
tion in Ireland is most unsatisfactory, and demands the immediate attention of 
Parliament, with the view of extending more generally and equally the benefits 

of such education,” —(Mr. Blenner hassett ,)—instead thereof ee 1085 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question:”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 

divided ; Ayes 200, Noes 67; Majority 133. 
Div. List, Ayes and Noes .» 1150 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker ie now leave the Chair : 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till We ‘hehe Yy. 


Surrty—Rerorr—Resolutions [30th May] reported ee -. 1152 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


Endowed Schools and Hospitals (Scotland) Bill (Zords)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—( The Lord Advocate) 1154 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and commitied for Monday 
17th June. 


County of Hertford and Liberty of Saint Alban Act (1874) Amendment Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Abel basing Mr. tii Mr. Halsey) ; aes and read the first time 
[Bill 203] as (1154 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 4. 
Private Biis— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private Bills, which would otherwise 
expire during the adjournment of the House at Whitsuntide, be extended to the 
first day on which the House shall sit after the recess. 


Navy—H.M.S. ‘‘ Eurypice’’—Question, Earl De La Warr ; Answer, Lord 


Elphinstone .. oe oe ee .» 1155 
Public Health Act (1875) Amendment Bill (No. 85)— 
Moved, That the House do now resolve itself into Committee . 1156 


Amendment moved, to leave out all the words after (‘‘ That”) and insert 
(‘‘the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”)—(Zhe Harl De La 
Warr.) 

After short debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn :— 
Original Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 

Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday the 21st 

enstant; and Bill to be printed, as amended... (No. 106.). 
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Conszrvancy Boarps—Question, Observations, The Marquess of Ripon ; 
Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon oe .. 1162 













































COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 4. 
NOTICH OF AMENDMENT. 


—a0>— 


Tue ‘* NineTeENTH Century ”’—Tur ArtTicLtE on ‘‘ LIpERTY IN THE EAst 
and West”—(Mr. Guapstonz)—Mr. Hansury’s Motion—Notice of 
Amendment, Mr. O’Donnell ‘ $4 .. 1164 


QUESTIONS. 


—<— Qo — 


Post Orrice—LetTTER Carriers—Question, Mr. H. Brassey; Answer, Lord 
John Manners . 1165 

Raitway Accripents—Dratu OF Sir Franots Gotpsmm, " MemBEr FOR 
Reapvine—Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey; Answer, Viscount Sandon 1166 

Inp1sa—Tue Inpian Army—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. 


Stanhope me .. 1166 
CoLLEecTION oF Rares (Dusrin)—Lxarstation—Question, Mr. M. Brooks ; i 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland . 1167 


Toe Eastern Question—Tue Concress—Tue ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVES 
—Tye ArmeENrIANS — Questions, Mr. Hayter, Sir John Kennaway ; 


Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Bourke . 1167 
f Navy—Tue Rams or Iron-craps—Question, Sir Eardley Wilmot; Answer, 
Mr. A. F. Egerton . 1168 


Tue Eastern Question—TuE ‘Conaress—REPRESENTATION. OF GREEce— 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer... . 1168 
THe GERMAN Emrzron—Questions, Sir Charles Forster, Mr. Newdegate ; 
Answers, Mr. Bourke, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1169 


Tue ‘‘ NinereentH Century’’—Tue ArrtictE on ‘‘ LIBERTY IN THE East 
AND West”’—(Mr. Guapsrone)—Mr. Hansury’s Motion—Question, 


Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. Hanbury ... . 1170 
Mercuanr Seamen Brt—Revort oF SELECT Commrrrez—Quoestion, Mr. 

J. Stewart; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. va .. 1171 
PaRLIAMENT— ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE—TuE Derspy Day—Question, 

Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Chaplin . 1171 


Moved, ‘That this House will, at the rising of the House this day, 
adjourn till Thursday next,”—(Mr. Chaplin:)— After short debate, 
Question put :—-The House divided ; Ayes 225, Noes 95; Majority 130. 
—(Div. List, No. 163.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—OoQo=— 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill [Bill 4]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 21st March] 1182 
After long time spent therein, It being ten minutes to Seven of the clock, 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Zuesday 18th June, at 
Two of the clock. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
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MOTIONS. 


0 Ome 


Enpowep Scuoors (IreLAND)—Morion ror 4 Szerect ComMITTEE— 

Moved, ‘That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the condition, revenucs, 

and management of the Endowed Schools of Ireland, with instructions to report how 

far those endowments are at present promoting or are applicable to the promotion of 

Intermediate Education in that Country without distinction of class or religion,’”— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) .% S se ? 


Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Question, to add the words ‘and also into the practicability of esta- 
blishing schools upon the denominational system,’—(Lord Charles Beresford.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there: added : ”’—After short 
debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn 


Dover anp Carats Mar Conrract—ResorvTion— 

Moved, “ That the Contract entered into between the South Eastern Railway Company 

and the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company and the Postmaster Gencral 

for the conveyance of the Mails between Dover and Calais bo approved,”—(Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) os ae an es 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “'That’’ to the end of.the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘this House declines to approve the said Contract until an undertaking be 
given by the South Eastern Company and the London, Chatham, and Dover Company 
to provide more adequate service in their steam vessels,”—(Sir William Fraser,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Main Question put, and agreed to. 





Local Government Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confirmation (Downpatrick 
&c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Lowther, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) es 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


on OF oo 


Racecourses (Licensing) Bill [Bill 173]— 

Bill considered in Committee .. ny = ve 

Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —(Mr. Stacpoole.) 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were not present; Committee counted, 
and 40 Members not being present, 

Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present, [House adjourned. | 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 6. 


Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill (No. 99)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Shaftesbury ‘ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 

committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday the 24th 
instant. 


Tue Eastern Question—Tue Concress—TuHe ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS— 
Question, Observations, The Earl of Shaftesbury ; Reply, The Marquess 


. 1216 


. 1240 


of Salisbury :—Short debate thereon ,, - sé .. 1242 
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THe Eastern Question—Tue Concress—TuHe Treaty or San Sterano— 
Question, Observations, Earl De La Warr; Reply, The pase of 


Salisbury; Observations, The Earl of Harrowby oe . 1247 
Telegraphs Bill [#.1.] (No.'77)— 
Select Committee nominated : :—List of the Committee gid os ee 1249 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 6. 


QUESTIONS. 
woo — 

TRELAND—BLACKWATER Briver, Youcnat—Question, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; 

Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 1250 
Navat Courts Martrar—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr, W. H. 

Smith 1251 
Navy—H.M.8. «« Eurypice ”—Question, Mr. Bates ; Answer, Mr. W. H. 

Smith ai . 1251 


THe EasTERN Quzstion—THE ‘Beri Conarzss — CoRRESPONDENCE - _— 
Questions, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr: W. E. Forster, Mr. Hayter; Answers, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1252 
Contacious Diszases (ANIMALS) Bri—Question, Sir George Jenkinson ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1253 


H.M.S. ‘‘ Beacrx’’—Exxcution or A NAtTIvE oF Tanna—Jv UDICIAL Powers 
or ‘Navan CommManpERS—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. W. H. 


Smith ai . 1254 
Srraits SerrLEMENTS—THE Perak Expeprrion—THE Expenses—Question, 

Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. E, Stanhope ‘ . 1254 
Post Orrice Mar Service—THE Penmsvar AND Orrentan Company— 

Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson .. 1255 
TurkEy—TxHeE BritisH FiEer IN THE SEA oF Marmora—Question, Sir 

John Hay; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith. ., . 1256 
ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR OF Gerwany—Question, Mr. 

W. E. Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1256 
PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF “PUBLIC Busrvess—Question, Mr. W. E. 

Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 1256 
IreLanp—Ooxtzcrion or Rarzs (Dustiy)—Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, 

Mr. J. Lowther oft 4 a ». 1257 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—-00— 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civm Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—CotontaL, CoNsULAR, AND OTHER ForEIGN SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £134,520, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1879, for the Expenses of Her oy? Embassies and Missions 
Abroad ”’ 1258 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item for Salaries be 
reduced by the sum of £1,250,”—(Mr. O’ Donnell :)—After further short debate, 
Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £166,053, to p aartoy the sum for Consylar Services.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to 1283 
(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That @ ‘sum, not exceeding £31,634, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum n to defray the "Charge 


ehich will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1879, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allowances 
of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses:in certain Colonies 1290 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £2,000, for the Salary of 
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Suprry—Crvi Service Estmares—Committ tinued. 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, be reduced by the sum of 
£1,200,’’—(M*r. O’ Donnell :)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(4.) £2,129, to complete the sum for the Orange River Territory and St. Helena 
(N on-Effective Charges). 
(s.) £1,220, to complete the sum for the Suez Canal (British Directors). 
(6.) £5, ,742, to complete the sum for the Suppression of the Slave Trade.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1308 
(7-) £10 ,547, to complete the sum for the Tonnage "Bounties, &e., and Liberated 
African Department. 
Crass VI.—SuPERANNUATION AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FOR OHARITABLE AND OTHER PuRPOSES. 
(8.) £221,961, to complete the sum for Superannuations and Retired Allowances.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. . 1809 
(9.) £15,650, to complete the sum for the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, Pensions, &. 

(10.) £22, "400, to complete the sum for the Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad. 

(11.) £380,000, for Pauper Lunatics, England.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ., 13811 

(12.) £68,000, for Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 

(13.) £20,900, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 

(14.) £18,387, to complete the sum for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(15.) £127,617, for Savings Banks and Friendly Societies Deficiency. 

(16.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘That a sum, not exceeding £3,144, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the ‘Charge 
which will come in course of — during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1879, for certain Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances in Great 
Britain” 1312 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £500, for the Clarges 
Annuity, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. O'Donnell : ‘\—After short 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 12, Noes 58; Majority 46.— 
(Div. List, No. 168.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(ry) & .) £3 _ to complete the sum for Miscellaneous, Charitable, and other Allowances, 
reland 

Crass VII.—Miscetuangous, Sprecrat, AnD TEmMPoRARY OBJECTS. 

(18.) £16,579, to complete the sum for Temporary Commissions, 

(19.) £7,152, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Expenses. 

REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 

(20.) £735,698, to complete the sum for the Customs. 

(21.) £1,359, 271 0, to complete the sum for the Inland Revenue. 

(22.) £2, "484, "915, to complete the sum for the Post Office. 

(23. £580 045, to complete the sum for the Post Office Packet Service. 

(23. £748,372, to complete the sum for the Post Office a a a —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ‘2 oe -. 1813 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Gennabiien to 
sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
Admiralty and War Office (Retirement of Officers) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) - . 1313 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1316 
Bill reported; to be printed, as amended [Bill a ‘ re-committed for 
Friday, 14th June, at Two of the clock. 
Valuation of Property Bill [Bill 94]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Sclater- 

Booth) ‘ . 1816 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday 14th June, at Two of the clock. 
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Inclosure Provisional Order (Llanfair Waterdine) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Sir Matthew 
Ridl ey) 1818 
Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, "(Sir Charles W. Ditke : :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 





for Thursday next. 
Dental Practitioners (re-committed) Bill [Bill 177]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1319 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported, ‘without Amendment; to be 
read the third time upon Monday next. 


Parliamentary and Municipal Registration (Consolidated) 





Bill [Bill 203]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . 1822 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time Zo- -morrow, 

at Two of the clock. 


Election of Aldermen (Cumulative Vote) Bill [Bill 71]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [15th March], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. 1323 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,’’ — (Ir. 
Dodds. 

PR ng ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 53, Noes 48; eon ®. 5. 
—(Div. List, No. 169.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday, 18th June. 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill [Bill 31]—. 
Bill considered in Committee (Progress 30th May] .. 1825 
After short time spent therein, Bill reyorted ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Innke¢ rs Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wheethouse, Mr. ia, 2 Mr. Spencer eens): presented, 
read the first time (Bill 211] .. +» 1827 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 7. 


Army Examinations—LiTerary AND PuysicaL ComMPETITIONS—ADDRESS 
FOR A PaPER— 
Moved, That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty for Report of the Joint 
Committee of the War Office and the Civil Service Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider the question whether the present literary examinations for the mead peor be 
supplemented by physical competition,—( The Lord Hampton) : - 1828 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Forces OF THE Crown In [RELAND—MorTIon For A RETURN— 


Moved, “That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty for Return of the 
numbers of Forces of the Crown. raised and maintained on the Irish Establishment 
in Ireland between A.D, 1700 and A.D. 1800, distinguishing the numbers the raising 
and maintenance of which were authorized by the Parliament of rr from 7 
numbers not so authorized,” —(Lord Penzance) +3338 


After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to, 
~ VOL: COXL. [rurep szrizs.] [ ¢ ] 
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PrivaTE Bris— 

Ordered, That Standing Order 129 be suspended, and that the time for 
depositing Petitions against Private Bills, or against any Bill to 
confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional Certificate, be "éctenasd 
to Thursday next,—(Zhe Chairman of Ways and Means.) 





QUESTIONS. 
—ano— 

Post Orrice—NeEwspPaPER RecisTRATION—Question, Mr. Benett-Stanford ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ‘i . 1339 

. Forrien Orrice Rerorts—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 1339 

Corrupt Practices Aors—Lxc1statton—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilko ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1340 

InztanpD REVENUE — Brewers’ Licence Tax — Question, Sir Edward 
Watkin; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 1840 

Poor Law—OComPEnsation ALLOWANCES TO UNION Ornicens—Question, 
Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ‘ . 1841 

Navy—Winows’ Pension Funp—Question, Captain Price ; " Answer, Mr. 
W. 4H. Smith.. . 1342 

Arwy — Tue Tyrone Fustumrs — Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; Answer, 
Colonel Stanley 1342 


PARLIAMENT— PUBLIC Bustvess—Quoestions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 13438 

Arwy — Tae Norraampron Mumma — Question, Mr. Hayter; Answer, 
Colonel Stanley és e o .. 1844 


PaRLIAMENT—THE WHITsUNTIDE Hotipays—Morion— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House, at its rising, do adjourn till Thursday next,’ 
—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY: 


Qo — 


Highways Bill [Bill 95]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1345 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; to be printed, as amended 
[Bill 214]; re-committed for Friday next, at Two of the clock. 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Orford) Bill [Bill 189]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Matthew 
Ridley) 1348 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Sir Charles W. Ditke : :) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 48, 
Noes 69; Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 170.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time:” 
—WMoved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Edward Jenkins :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday next, at Two of the clock. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


IvprisonMENT FoR Dzst—Observations, Mr. E. Jenkins; Reply, Mr. 
Assheton Cross. 1353 

Tue Straits SerrieMEnts—Prrak—- Questions, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Sir 
George Campbell; Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach «» 1854 
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Suprpry—Order for Committee read—continued. = 
Lanp Tax—Reso.tvution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the present system of Land Taxation is 
inequitable, and requires to be amended,” —(M7. 0’ Donnell,)—instead thereof - 1855 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question:”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civiz Szrvicz EstmaTes— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusric Worxs anp Buirpines. 
(1.) £28,416, to complete the sum for Royal Palaces.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 1359 
(2.) £4,950, to complete the sum for “Marlborough House.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 1360 
(3-) £24,723, to complete the sum for Houses of Parliament Buildings. —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1360 
(4.) £97, 608, to complete the sum for Public "Buildings. —After debate, Vote 
agreed to we -. 1361 
(5.) £11,650, to complete the sum for Furniture of Public Offices. 
(6.) £141 ,045, to complete the sum for the Revenue Department Buildings, Great 
Britain. 
(7.) £33,330, to complete the sum for County Court Buildings.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 1373 
(8.) £11,534, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Police Court Buildings.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1373 
(9.) £90,300, to complete the sum for the New Courts of Justices and Offices.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 1375 

(10.). £100,200, to complete the sum "for the Survey of the United Kingdom. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 1375 

(11.) £11,609, to complete the sum for the Science and Art Department Buildings — - 

After short debate, Vote agreed to. ve 1378 

(12.) £3,795, to complete the sum for British Museum Buildings. 

(13.) ) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £60,050, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray .i° Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3i.t day of 
March 1879, for the Erection of a Natural History Museum” 1382 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £40,050, be 
granted, &c. 9» —(Mr. Edward Jenkins :}—After short debate, Question put, ‘and 
negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) £11,283, to complete the sum for Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade.— 

‘After short debate, Vote agreed to.. 1385 

(15.) £133,091, to complete the sum for rates on Government property. —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1386 

(16.) £7,500, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to oe -. 1386 

(17.) £9,310, to complete the sum for Lighthouses Abroad. 

(18.) £32 867, to complete the sum for Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Thursday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Thursday next. 
Surrry—Rzrort—Resolutions [6th June] reported vs ». 1887 


First Twenty-two Resolutions agreed to. 

After short debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
further Proceeding on Consideration of the said Resolutions stood 
adjourned till Thursday next. 


_— 
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QUESTIONS. 
2.0 
Army—Tut Reserve Forces— Pensions AnD Goon Conpuct Pay— 
Question, Colonel Arbuthnot ; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 1889 
Sours Arrica— Tue Karrir War—Orricers on Sprcian ServicE— 
Question, Mr. Hayter; Answer, Colonel Stanley oe 1389 


Srrarrs Serruemenrs—Tue Perak Exreprrion-—Pay oF THE InprAN 
Troors—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 1390 

Army—Tue Inp1an Service—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley .. ei oe «. 1890 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oi Oia 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”’— 


TREATIES OF 1856 AND 1871—ReEsotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the opinion of this House, all future Treaties between this Country and 
Foreign Powers under which this Country is engaged, separately or in conjunction 
with any other Power, to interfere by force of arms, or by armed demonstration, or 
by the contribution of any military contingent or pecuniary subsidy, to attack or 
defend any Government or Nation with reference to its internal arrangements or 
foreign relations, or on any other contingeney whatsoever, ought to be laid upon the 
Table of both Houses of Parliament before being ratified, in order that an op- 
portunity may be afforded to both Houses of expressing their opinion upon the 
provisions of such Treaties,”—(Mr. Rylands,)—instead thereof... 1891 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Question :”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Mititary Forces Locarization Act—THEe CoMPTroLLER AND AUDITOR 
GeENERAL’s Report—Observations, Sir Alexander Gordon .. 1416 


Army—Avxitimery Forcrs—Txue Mirrrra—Observations, Mr. Hayter :— 
Short debate thereon ce i oe .. 1418 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstrmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £256,500, Medical Establishments and Service.—After debate, Vote agreed to .. 1433 
(2.) £535, 400, Pay and Allowances of the Militia, rene Militia Reserve.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 1444 


(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceeding £74,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allow- 
ances, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1879” 1447 

Motion made, and Question pro: osed, “That a sum, not exceeding £68, 440, be granted, 

&e.,’ "(Major O’ Beirne.) —After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £485,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to de efray the Charge for Volunteer Corps Pay and 
Allowances, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1879” 1449 

After debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 126, Noes 73 Majority 
119.—(Div. List, No. 171.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question pr > oposed, ‘‘That a sum; not exceeding £185,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Pay, Allowances, Keo. of a 
number of Army Reserve First’ Class, not exceeding 19,000, and of the Army 
Reserve Second Class, which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879” ee ee ee ae 1474 
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Suprty—Army Estimates—Committee—continued. 
on made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £95,500, be granted, 
c.,”—(Mr. Parnell.)\—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Onigibal Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill [Bill 196]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. A. Mills) .. 1483 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__( Sip Charles W. Ditke :\— 
Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 


Racecourses Licensing Bill [Bill 76)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1483 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill [Bill 31]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now considered,” —( Lord Hill-Trevor) .. 1490 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon Monday next,’? — (Hr. 
Macartney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ’ 
—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Words added :—Bill to be considered upon Monday next. 


ApMIRALTY AND War Orrice [RetrremMent or Orricers |— 
Considered in Committee :—Resolution thereon “e -» 1491 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the chide. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 14. 
QUESTIONS. 


Unitep Stares—Treaty or Wasnineton—Tue Twenty-Szconp ARTICLE 
—AwarD OF THE FisHEertEs CommissioneRsS—Question, Mr. Gourley ; 


Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1492 
Poor Law—Tue Dorcetty Guarpians—CarE OF Curtpren—Question, 
Mr. Wheelhouse ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth es . 1493 


Tue Eastern QuEstion—Tux AGREEMENT BETWEEN RvssIA AND Enetanp 
— Question, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer .. . 1498 
Conracious DiIsEAsEs (Anmazs) Brrt—Question, Mr. J. Cowen ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ot ee .. 1494 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oom 


Valuation of Property Bill [Bill 94)]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Sclater- Booth) oe oe .. 1494 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 

words “no re-adjustment of the system of assessment will be complete or satisfactory 

to. ratepayers until a representative County Board is established, with power of 

hearing appeals on questions of value, and for ei uniformity of assessment, 

—(Mr. Clare Read,)—instead thereof 1504 
Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After debate, It bein sing ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till ¢his day. 
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The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
o.oo — 


Suprry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


Tue Ga.ttTeE EstarE—Motion ror A SetEcT CommiTTEE— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the state- 
ments as to the treatment and condition of the tenants on the estate known as the 
‘Galtee Estate,’ in the counties of Cork and Tipperary, which were made in the 
evidence given during the second trial of John Sarsfield sit in the Court of 
Queéen’s Bench in Dublin,’—(M. Gray,)—instead thereof «> 1527 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 74, Noes 50; Majority 24. —(Div. List, No. 172.) 


Turkey—Murver or Mr. Ocre—Observations, Mr. H. Samuelson ; 
Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ; .. 1561 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : 
—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PaRLiAMENT — Pusiic Bustness — Observations, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer .. os ee oe .. 1567 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert, Mr. King-Harman, Mr. 
Dease) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 218] .. al «+» 1567 


Public Works Loans (Ireland) Act (1877) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. James 
Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 219] .. 1568 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 17. 


Truro Bishopric Bill [u.t.] (No. 103)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading discharged, and Bill (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 


Then— 
Truro Chapter Bill [#.u.]—Presented (The Lord Bishop of Exeter); read 1* (No. 112).. 1569 
Tre Eastern Question—Ture Concress—ALLEGED AGREEMENT BETWEEN 


Rvssta anD Encuanp—Question, Observations, Earl Granville; Reply, 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon :—Short debate thereon .. 1569 


Monuments (Metropolis) (No. 2) Bill (No. 100)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into ee read — .. 1572 
After short debate, Committee put off to Friday next. 


Corrib (Galway) River Bill [".1.]—Presented (The Lord fovea, read 14, and 
referred to the Examiners (No. 113) ie . “1673 


Statute Law Revision Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No, 114) 15738. 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 17. Page 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
— ado 
Aberdeen District Tramways Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time ” .. 1574 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,” —( Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,””—( Sir 
Joseph Ue Kenna: :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(r. 
Delahunty :)—After short debate, Question ie and negatived. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”’— 
The House divided; Ayes 216, Noes 119; Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 173. 

On ‘ean “That the Bill be now read the third time ?’’—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 
passed, 


QUESTIONS. 
—aQiorn— 
Enpowep Scuoors ComMIsstonERS—EpvUcATIONAL ENDOWMENTs—Question, 
Mr. Rathbone; Answer, Lord George Hamilton . 1603 
Post Orrice (Inztanp)—Casz or Mr. Jonn Daty—Question, Mr. Gray ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners . 1608 
Law AnD JuUsTICE—ASSIZES AND QUARTER Szsstons—Question, Mr. Williams 
Wynn; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross die 1604 
Inpia—Tae Jowaxt ArrEEpis ExpEpition — Question, Mr. Herschell ; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. . 1605 
Army—Tue Avuxiniary Forces—TuHe Mrurrta—Fives For " DRUNKENNESS 
—Question, Major O’Beirne; Answer, Colonel Stanley.. . 1605 
Epvucation DEPARTMENT — Tun Financia, STATEMENT — ‘Question, Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1606 
PuystcaL CoMPETITION FoR THE ArmMy— Question, Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth ; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. . 1606 
Tramways—MECHANICAL PowEr—Question, Colonel Beaumont ; Answer, 
Viscount Sandon . 1606 
Army — Auxmary Forces — YzomAnry SERGEANT Masors —Question, 
Captain Milne-Home; Answer, Colonel Stanley ‘ .. 1607 
Tue COnaARITY Commission — NortH SunDERLAND Hanzovr — Question, 
General Sir George Balfour; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1607 
Navy — RE-oRGANIZATION OF THE Dockyarps—THE OLerKs—Question, 
Captain Price; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 1608 
Locat Courts or Banxruproy (IRELAND) Brr1—Question, Mr. J. P. 
Corry; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland as . 1608 
Mercnant SeaMeN Brr—Txse Szxect Commirrer—Questions, Captain 
Pim, Mr. Gourley; Answers, Viscount Sandon . 1608 
Army — Tue Tyrone Fusmiers — Rations — Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; 
Answer, Oolonel Stanley .. . 1610 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now ddjourh, (Ir. 0’ Donnelt : »)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
QueeEn’s CottzcEs (InELAND)—THe EstimaTres—Question, Major Nolan; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1612 


Turkey—Tse Murper or Mr. Octz—Question, Mr. H. Samuelson ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer; Observations, Mr. Bourke 1612 
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THE oy oteny QuEsTIon—THE —— BETWEEN RussIA AND ENGLAND © 
—Questions, The Marqtiesd ‘of Hartington; Lord: Robett Montagn$. jo'¥/ 
Answers, The choveaiiae of the Exchequer \ — 1614 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovsz—Questions, ‘Mr, Chaplia, Mr. W. 
Holms, Mr. Onslow ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1615 

Tue ‘ NiIngETEENTH Ozwtury ?—TaE AntioLE on. ‘‘ LIBERTY.IN THE East, 
and West”—(Mr. Giapsronz)—Mr. Hansury’s Morion—Question; 
Observations, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; see Mr. eae _ 


Observations, Mr. Gladstone! ({HOL f, _— 
ORDERS OF: THE DAY... A 
eo hoor Fel eed ste T tty rrmity 
Epping Forest Bill [Bill 188]— "aa vs 
Order for Second Reading read » trode a h620 


Bill read a second time, and committed: to-a "Select Gimstiittoe Three to 
be nominated by the House, and two'by the Committee of. ae. 


Valuation of Property Bill [Bill 94]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 


to Question [14th June |:-—Question again proposed :—Debate wesumed 1624 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided }-Ayes 131,:Noes 107; 
Majority 24.—(Div. List, No. 174.) 
After further debate, Main ‘Quéstion, “That Mr: Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” put, and agreed to: Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Orford) Bill fBill 189]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do. mow :leave 


the Chair,”’—(Sir Matthew Ridle y) 1657 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 


Parnell :\—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment; to be\read \the\third time Zo-morrow, at 


Two of the clock. 


Svurriry-—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question. proposed, 
‘That this House 1 will, upon “Wednesday next, resolye itself. into rhe 


said Committee : 
Tae Intsh EstrmatEs—Observations, Mr. Parnell iy .. 1659 
Moved, ‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(MMr. O’ Donnell :)—After 


short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


Surrty—Rerort—Supply [6th J dite stage: on Report She 

June | resumed : 
Twenty-third Resolution rotill’ a second idinip. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £580,045, be 
granted for the Post Office Packet Service.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘{ £580,845,”? in order to insert 

“‘ £579,085," —(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh : :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That 

£580,045 stand part of the Resolution : ~—Amendment, by leave, with- 


drawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to: :—Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 


Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill [Bill 178]— 
Order for Second Reading read . 1671 
_ After short debate, Bill read a second time, and: committed for Thursday. ‘ae 


. 1669 
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Weights and Measures (re-committed) Bill [Bill 143]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, “‘ That the Committee upon the Bill 
be fixed for Friday afternoon. next, at Two of the clock,”—(Hr. 
Chancellor of the Eachequer 

After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to :—Committee deferred 
till Thursday. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read . ; 
After short debate, Consideration, as amended, deferred till ‘Thursday. 


Collection of Rates (Dublin) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. James Lowther) 

After short debate, Question ar and ‘agreed to t=-Bill to amend the Law 
relating to the Collection of Rates in. the city of Dublin; and to the 
office of the Collector General of Rates; and for other purposes, ordered 
(Mr. James Lowther, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 220. ] 


PARLIAMENTARY ReportiInc—Nomination or Szrzect Commirrre— 
List of the Committee :—Short debate thereon ot 


Public Health Act Amendment (Interments) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Marten, Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Cole); presented, and read the first time [Bill 221] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 18. 


Their Lordships met;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [House adjourned. | 


- COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 18. 
PUBLIC PETITION. 


—o—Qo— 


PaRLIAMENT — Puerto Petrtions—Toe Inpian Press Law—Pornt or 
OrpErR—Petition presented (Mr. Gladstone) ‘ 
Petition brought ups and ordered to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o0ion— 
Tue TREATMENT OF PrisonERS—Questions, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Parnell ; 


Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Army—Oavatry Force at Lonarorp—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, 


Page 


1673 


. 1675 


1675 


. 1677 


» 1680 


. 1681 


1682 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay ay .. 1683 


Tue Currency—Smati SItvER Comacz—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ParLIAMENT—MoRNING gist wasn” om The Chancellor of the 
: Exchequer .. T 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill [Bill 4]— 
Bill considered in Committee [| Progress June 4th] ae 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


~The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock, 
VOL. CCXL. [rump sznms.] [/] 


1683 
1684 


1685 
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MOTIONS. 
TeOnOee 
Reticiovs Dznommations (Scortanp)—Morion, ror,a Sguzct ComMITTEE— 
Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed, to. inguire into the operation, of, the 
Patronage Act of 1874, and its effect upon the io omg relations of the various re- 
ligious denominations in Scotland, and to ascertain how far the people of Scotland are 
in favour of maintaining the connection between Church and State in that Country,” 
—(Mr. William Hols) eet ACGHLUS EMD 


Amendment proposed, ~~ 

“That a Select Committee be appointed fo inquire into the present relations of the 
Established Church with the other Churches in Scotland, and with the people at 
large, and in particular to isrgnian how far the: Church Patronage Act, of, 1874 has 
tended to remove the causes of disunion and dissatisfaction among the Presbyterians 
of Pater)" and what further legislation would most conduce to end,”—(Mr. C. 
S. Parker. 


The Amendment, not being seconded, could not be put. 


Amendment proposed, meets 
To leave out from the word “‘ That’? to the endof the Question, in order to add’ the 
words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to’ Her-Majesty, ‘praying. that Her Majest; 
will be graciously pleased to appoint a Commission to inquire into the causes whic 
keep asunder the Presbyterians of Scotland, with a view to the removal of any im- 
pediments which may exist to their re-union in a National Church, as established at 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th May, 1878. 
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MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Somerhill, after the death of his father. 

Pustic Brius—First Reading—Public Health 
Act (1875) Amendment * ce 

Second Reading—El tary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * (67) ; 
Elementary Education Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Birmingham, &c.) * (68) ; Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue *. 

Third Reading—Factories and Workshops (57), 


and passed. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
(The Lord Steward.) 

(no. 57.) THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order) with 
the Amendments. 

On Question that the Bill do pass, 

Tur Eart or SHAFTESBURY, who 
had presented Petitions from the Walsall 


VOL. CCXL. [Turn sERrzs. } 











Trades’ Council, from the United Chain- 
makers’ Association, and others praying 
that the Bill might be amended by the 
insertion of a clause providing that no 
girl under 16 years of age might be 
engaged in that work, said, that the 
observations he was about to offer were, 
by no means, by way of obstruction to 
the Bill—on the contrary, he was most 
anxious that the Bill should pass; but 
he must say there was a serious omission 
from it, inasmuch as the nail and chain- 
makers were not included among the 
trades subject to its provisions. They 
were a large body, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Walsall, and much of 
their work was done by women and 
girls; yet for girls under 16 engaged in 
nail and chain-making there was no 
protection in the Bill. On a former oc- 
casion, hé had expressed his opinion 
that the provisions of the Bill were very 
valuable, and that for such legislation 
Mr. Cross deserved great credit; but, 
before the passing of the Bill, he thought 
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it right to say that on a future occasion 
the nail and chain-makers would make 
application to Parliament to be included 
within the protective clauses of the Act. 
He should be glad to learn the reason— 
if there was any—for this omission. The 
noble Earl then proceeded to say: Now, 
my Lords, with the permission of the 
House, I will make a passing observation 
upon the melancholy and awful state of 
things now prevailing in certain districts 
of the County of Lancashire. I do not 
— to give an opinion—if, indeed, I 

ave one—on the respective position of 
the two parties—the employer and the 
employed. I believe, however, that 
each side is fully and conscientiously 
convinced that it is in theright. I wish 
to say a word or two in respect of the 
operative class—that operative class with 
which I have so long associated, and 
which I have so long known—and my 
main object is to express a decided 
opinion—and here, at least, I may be 
allowed to have one—that the sad dis- 
order and outrages which have disgraced 
those localities were the work of the 
idle, the vagabond, and the worthless, 
of which there is everywhere so large a 
supply—especially in our large towns 
and cities. I verily believe the vast 
bulk of the operatives whom I have so 
long known and valued are most anxious 
to obtain their ends by just and peaceful 
means; but, at the same time, I feel 
bound to say of them, as their old friend 
and associate, that it is the duty of the 
mass of operatives, who are peacefully 
disposed to render every assistance to 
the constituted authorities, and to come 
forward at once and declare that they 
have not had, and that they will not 
have, any measure in the line of conduct 
which can only bring on universal dis- 
grace and ruin. 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH said, he fully 
concurred in the observations of the 
noble Earl, who had had for so many 
years the interest of the working classes 
at heart, arid felt sure that the words he 
had uttered that evening would have the 
happiest effect in putting an end to thedis- 
turbances that were now occurring; in- 
deed, he was firmly convinced thathad the 
operatives of Lancashire listened to the 
observations of their intelligent leaders, 
the gs agen proceedings which had 
taken place at Blackburn, and elsewhere 
in Lancashire, would never have oc- 
curred. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEY 
said, that as a Member of the Commis- 
sion which had sat to inquire into the 
operation of the Factory Acts, he should 
like to say a word or two on the first 
part of the noble Earl’s speech. He 
knew very well the high authority which 
the opinion of the noble Earl carried 
with it; but he ventured to think that 
the Commissioners were justified by the 
evidence in making the recommendations 
they had, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were perfectly right in having 
drawn the Bill in the shape in which it 
was put before them. In regard to the 
nail and chain-makers, the Commission 
had a considerable conflict of evidence 
before them as to the effect of the 
trade of nail and chain-making on 
health. They sat in various towns in 
the Black Country, and took a great 
deal of evidence upon the question ; and 
the general effect of it seemed to be that 
the oceupation in question was not, on 
the whole, detrimental to the health of 
those engaged in it, and it was not car- 
ried on in large factories. But it was to 
be remarked that the great mass of the 
evidence they received in favour of ex- 
tending the restrictions to those young 
women engaged in those trades came 
from men. The men felt that the women 
were competing with them, and they 
openly admitted it was a wages’ ques- 
tion. The Commission considered, also, 
whether they could draw any distinction 
between the various kinds of nails made, 
and they considered the question whether 
they could get any line of distinction 
between the heavier and lighter kinds 
of chainsand nails. After a lengthened 
investigation, they came to the conclu- 
sion that they could not prohibit alto- 
gether the employment of women and 
young persons in those trades, provided 
the hours were not excessive. He did 
not think the noble Earl was correct 
when he said they had no protection. 
The Bill they were now about to pass 
extended the provisions of the Act under 
which they were now working, by which 
young persons must be employed be- 
tween 6 in the morning and 8 in the 
evening. By the Bill, their work must 
now begin at 6 or 7 in the morning, and 
end at the same hours in the evening, 
and they were to be allowed during the 
day an hour and a-half for meals. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
the hours were not excessive. He 
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thought the Bill would meet the require- 
ments of the case, and would give great 
satisfaction. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ARMY RESERVE — ALLOWANCES TO 
FAMILIES OF RESERVE MEN. 


ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eart DE LA WARR rose to move 
for recent Correspondence between the 
War Office and Boards of Guardians 
with reference to the allowances to the 
wives and children of the Army Reserve 
men who have been called into active 
service. In the few remarks which he 
wished to make on this subject, it was 
not his intention to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to anticipate what they 
might propose to communicate to Par- 
liament at a future time; but it was, he 
thought, desirablethat Parliament should 
know on what grounds the allowances 
proposed to be given had been fixed; 
and he thought, also, it would assist in 
giving this information, if the Corre- 
spondence to which he referred in his 
Notice of Motion were laid upon the 
Table of that House. The case, as their 
Lordships were aware, was a new one. 
It could not have occurred before in its 
present form, as this was the first occa- 
sion on which the Act of Parliament, 
under which the Army Reserve was 
called out, had been put in force. There 
arose, therefore, a new question— What 
was to be done to provide for the fami- 
lies of those men? It might be argued 
that they should be treated in ‘the same 
way as the families of other men in the 
Army were treated. But it must be re- 
membered that those men, in many in- 
stances were, when they were called 
out, in a different position from what 
they were when they first entered the 
Army. Since they had retired into the 
Reserve, not a few had become settled 
in comfortable homes, and were engaged 
in employments where they were in the 
receipt of good wages. Many, for in- 
stance, were servants of railway com- 
panies, and were filling places of trust. 
But, by the summons which they had 
received, and which had been so readily 
responded to, much had of necessity been 
given up, andtheirfamilieshad become de- 
sree: upon other means of subsistence. 

t had been communicated officially by 
the Secretary of State for War that a 
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fixed allowance would be given to the 
wives and children of those Reserve 
men, and that the sum so fixed was 6d. 
a-day to the wife and 2d. a-day to each 
child. Now, it seemed to him that those 
sums could hardly be considered ade- 
pe as a means of support, and he 

id not believe it would satisfy the coun- 
try as sufficient. In consequence, appli- 
cations had been made to Boards of 
Guardians for further assistance, and a 
question had arisen whether out-door 
relief from the poor rates should or 
should not be given, and whether what 
was called the workhouse test should 
be applied? Now, he must say he 
was one of those who thought that this 
question ought not to have arisen. He 
could hardly conceive anything more 
detrimental to the well-working of the 
system of the Army Reserve than this 
—that the family of a man, who had 
readily and cheerfully obeyed the sum- 
mons to serve his country, should be 
compelled to resort to parish relief, 
and even, perhaps, to the workhouse, to 
mingle with the idle and, it might be, 
with the worst class of the population. 
Not only, moreover, would it be a bur- 
den which ought not to be thrown upon 
the ratepayers, but he did not believe 
that the country would look with any 
degree of satisfaction upon such a re- 
sult. But it must come to this if the 
allowance were not increased. He 
would ask— Was it possible that 
a woman could live on 6d. a-day 
and a child upon 2d. a-day in decent 
respectability to provide everything ? 
and if there were small children to be 
taken care of, nothing more could be 
earned. Even if the husband should be 
able to save something out of his pay, 
it could not be more than would suffice 
for the house rent. It seemed to him 
that the case should be regarded as ex- 
ceptional, and might be dealt with in an 
exceptional manner, without establish- 
ing any inconvenient precedent. It 
was considered so by the Act of Par- 
liament, which treated it as a case of 
emergency. The country desired that 
adequate provision should be made for 
the families of those men, to enable 
their families to remain in comfortable 
circumstances until they could return to 
the position they had formerly occupied. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 


to Her Majesty for recent Correspondence be- 
tween the War Office and Boards of Guardians 


B 2 
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or members of Boards of Guardians relative to 
allowances to wives and children of the Army 
Reserve men who have been called into active 
service.—(Zhe Earl De La Warr.) 


Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he knew, 
from his own observations, in the case of 
some men of the Reserve who were now 
under his command, a good deal of dis- 
tress was felt by their families in the in- 
terval between the time the men left 
home—namely, the 19thof April, and the 
issue of the War Office Instructions of 
May 38rd forthe paymentof the separation 
allowance monthly in advance to their 
wives and children. He did not think 
that the wives and children of any of the 
Reserve men should be thrown on the 
parish by reason of the men having 
obeyed the call made on them; but it 
must be borne in mind that the wives of 
those men were in the same position— 
or, rather, were not in as bad a position 
—as would be the wives of men who 
were now serving with the colours if the 
latter were sent into the field. The men 
of the Reserve had, as the noble Earl 
had stated, been in good employment, 
and had had an opportunity of making 
some provision for their wives, which it 
was hardly possible, even with the great- 
est self-denial, for the married soldier 
to do when serving with the colours. 
The question was a rather difficult one, 
and their Lordships should not come to 
a hasty decision with regard to it. It 
seemed to him, if anything extraordi- 
nary was to be done for the wives of the 
men of the Reserve, it ought to be out 
of Imperial, and not out of parish funds. 
The question was, however, one which 
ought to be considered carefully. Any off- 
hand opinions on it would be valueless. 

Viscount BURY said, that if, after 
the explanation he was about to give, 
his noble Friend still pressed for the 
Papers, his right hon. and gallant 
Friend. the Secretary of State for 
War would have no objection to their 
production; but he thought that his 
noble Friend, knowing what he was 
going to say to the House, ought 
to have framed his Motion rather dif- 
ferently. Only seven or eight Papers 
of the description of those referred to by 
his noble Friend had reached the War 
Office from Boards of Guardians, and 
not one of them touched the point which 
was the mainspring of his noble Friend’s 
speech. If the noble Earl thought that 
in obtaining those Papers he would get 
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some support for the ap eso that 
the allowances granted to the wives and 
children of men of the Reserve was not 
sufficient, he might tell him that no such 
allegations were made in any one of 
the communications from Boards of 
Guardians. He. would not follow the 
noble Earl in the questions he had 
raised. As had been well remarked by 
the noble Earl, the question of the suf- 
ficiency or insufficiency of the provision 
made for the wives and children of those 
men was one which ought not to be 
decided off-hand, and on a side issue of 
a very different kind. If the noble 
Earl thought right to proceed with his 
Motion, he (Viscount Bury) should pro- 
pose to omit the words ‘or number of 
Boards of Guardians,’’ as some of these 
gentlemen might object to the produc- 
tion of what they might have written in 
their individual capacity. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he was glad that his noble Friend 
(Earl De La Warr) had called attention 
to this matter. It was avery important 
matter, and a large number of persons 
were interested in it who had no one to 
represent them either in that or the 
other House of Parliament. No doubt, 
cases of great hardship were not un- 
common. Only that day a letter was 
placed in his hands representing the 
condition of a very respectable family in 
a small town of his diocese. The wife 
had lived in comparative comfort and 
affluence with her husband while he 
was at home; he had now obeyed 
the call made on the Reserves, and 
the wife was left in a state of abso- 
lute destitution, and with her young 
child was obliged either to starve or 
beg—the only other alternative was to 
apply to the parish. He hoped this was 
an exceptional case; but there could be 
very little doubt that, when the matter 
was fully stated, the Government and 
the country would be fully alive to the 
importance of the matter. Everything 
which threw light on the question was 
most important. What could be more 
detrimental to the public service than 
that the idea should spread among the 
labouring class that when they were 
willing to serve their country—as it 
must be admitted they were—the coun- 
try was indifferent to the sufferings of 
those near and dear to them? He did 
not believe that either the Government 
or the country was really indifferent to 
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them ; but the labouring classes had no 
knowledge of what was being done in 
the matter, and everything which threw 
light on the circumstances would do good 
as tending to dissipate an impression 
which certainly, to some extent, and not 
unnaturally prevailed, and which was 
calculated to do a great injury to the 
public service. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE wished 
to express his opinion that this question 
was a most important one—no doubt, it 
was a difficult question also. He, for 
one, thought that when men came for- 
ward, through a sense of duty, and in 
response to the call of their Sovereign, 
their families ought to be supported. 
He had never been more distressed than 
on hearing that some of the wives and 
children of the Reserve men would be 
obliged to seek parochial relief; and it 
had even been suggested that the wives 
of men of the Reserves, who could not 
support themselves and their children, 
should have the workhouse test applied 
to them. He objected altogether to 
such treatment. What was needful 
should be done direct by the Govern- 
ment, and he could not for a moment 
suppose that objections to that course 
would be raised on either side of the 
House of Commons. He could not doubt 
the feeling of the House and the country; 
but the question was a difficult, delicate, 
and intricate one, and would require 
very careful consideration. The cases 
were very different. The circumstances 
of the familiesof some of those men were 
good ; those of others of them were com- 
paratively bad. No hasty decision in 
the matter ought to be come to; but he 
hoped that, whatever was decided to be 
done, it would be done by a grant from 
Parliament, to be carried out by Govern- 
ment officers, and not by the parochial 
authorities. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, he had 
heard the tone of this conversation with 
great pleasure. It was impossible to 
suppose that the Government and the 
country could have any ungenerous feel- 
ings in the matter; but he fully agreed 
in the remark that it would be im- 
prudent of Parliament or the Govern- 
ment to express itself hastily on the 
subject. It was quite clear that this 
question must come under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was as yet in its infancy, and 
a reasonable time must be allowed for 
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due consideration how the emergency 
could best be met. He sincerely trusted 
that what the illustrious Duke had said 
would be borne in mind, and that no 
man’s wife or children would be so dealt 
with that they or he should be regarded 
as See by reason of the fulfilment 
on his part of this honourable obligation 
to the Crown. At the same time, it must 
be remembered, also, that when they 
established the Reserve they made an 
important change. Under the former 
state of things, the theory was that the 
Army was a celibate Army. The per- 
missions to soldiers serving in the ranks 
to marry were very few, and their posi- 
tion was exceptional; but when they 
invited 60,000 or 80,000 men to go into 
the Reserve, while giving the Govern- 
ment power to call on them to return to 
the standards in case of need, they vir- 
tually invited them to enter civil life, to 
marry, and to maintain themselves. A 
great many difficult questions naturally 
followed. At first, the number entering 
the Reserve were few—they were now 
increasing in considerable numbers year 
by year, and the question, therefore, 
was becoming of more and more im- 
portance. He was willing to believe 
that the Government would deal with 
the matter in a just, fair, and generous 
spirit ; but he hoped that nothing would 
be done hastily. He thought the pre- 
mature publication of isolated and, as 
yet, unconsidered casesof hardship might 
be mischievous, and could do no possible 
good. What the country would want to 
know was not what complaints had 
arisen, but how these complaints had 
been dealt with and redressed. He was 
willing to repose confidence in the Go- 
vernment, believing that its proposals 
would be generous, and such as to meet 
the necessities of the case. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
although, in his opinion, the allowances 
were sufficient in the majority of cases, 
no doubt, there had been cases of hard- 
ship. The question was a difficult one, 
and careful inquiries should be made to 
test the statements of women represent- 
ing themselves to be wives of men of the 
Reserve. 

Lorp WAVENEY was understood to 
suggest that a voluntary effort to assist 
the wives and families of the Reserve 
men ought to be encouraged. 

Tue Kart or BEACONSFIELD hoped 
that his noble Friend would withdraw his 
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Motion for the production of the Papers. 
The subject was one of a very interesting 
- character. It kad already engaged the 
attention of the Government, and, in- 
deed, of the country. One change had 
already been made. The wives and 
children of the men of the Reserve were 
now receiving money in advance instead 
of in arrear—which, of course, was an 
advantage, and which showed that the 
matter was one to which the Government 
were not indifferent. The production of 
the Papers asked for by his noble Friend 
would lead to a false impression, and, 
therefore, he hoped his noble Friend 
would not press for them. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
tall To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 16th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — New Memuers Sworn — Vis- 
count Lewisham, for Western Division of the 
County of Kent ; Benjamin Thomas Williams, 
esquire, for Borough of Carmarthen. 

Supriy — considered in Committee — Civii Ser- 
vice Estimates, Class II. 

Private Brit (sy Order) —Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway, 2°. 

Punic Brrus—Ordered—First Reading—Under 
Secretaries of State * [181]; Lord Clerk Re- 
gister (Scotland) * [182]. 

Second Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (Paisley)* [170]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Bir- 
mingham, &c.) * [165]; Public Health (Scot- 
land) Provisional Order (Lochgelly) * [171]. 

Committee — Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) [44]—n.p. 

Third Reading—Acknowledgment of Deeds by 

Married Women (Ireland) * [173], and passed. 


——e—errrnrmm™ 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—HQor— 
DUBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD 
RAILWAY BILL.—[Lords.]—(by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

dhe Earl of Beaconsfield 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. M. BROOKS said, he felt it an 
imperative, but disagreeable and pain- 
ful, duty to move that the second read- 
ing of the Bill be postponed until that 
day six months. He was induced to 
take this course from peculiar circum- 
stances. Most English Mambats of Par- 
liament had been in Ireland, and the 
majority of them travelled by way of 
Holyhead and Kingstown, passing in 
their way over ashort section of railway, 
about six miles in length, from Kings- 
town to Dublin. Most of them, there- 
fore, had an opportunity of judging 
whether that line was well or badly 
managed. He was of opinion—and he 
was fortified in that opinion by the de- 
claration of the great majority of the 
citizens of Dublin—that the line had been 
mismanaged in a manner that reflected 
great discredit upon the Directors—most 
of them respectable, intelligent, and 
wealthy persons—and so mismanaged 
that it had materially injured the trade 
and property of the inhabitants of the 
district. Such being his opinion, he had 
felt it his duty, early in the Session, to 
call the attention of the Board of Trade 
to the subject, and to request them to 
institute an inquiry. The Board of 
Trade, accordingly, sent down Major- 
General Hutchinson, one of the Rail- 
way Inspectors of the Board, to the City 
of Dublin. That gentleman had made 
an inquiry, and had presented a Report, a 
copy of which he (Mr. Brooks) held in his 
hand, and which he would read in part. 
It was better, he thought, that he should 
take the observations of Major-General 
Hutchinson, rather than offer his own 
view of the facts. He had, however, 
found it impossible to devise any means 
for rectifying the abuses under which the 
citizens of Dublin suffered, except by an 
appeal to Parliament, fortified by a Re- 
port from the Board of Trade; because 
no Committee sitting upstairs upon the 
present Bill could deal with the ques- 
tion, as no one would have any J/ocus 
standi before it. The Board of Trade 
had no power to deal with anything 
affecting simply the comfort of the pas- 
sengers, and had no power to revise the 
fares, however excessive they might be. 
Neither the Board of Trade, nor any 
other public authority, had any power 
to compel the Railway Company to im- 
pore the railway carriages, no matter 

ow discreditable they were. The Board 
of Trade had, however, placed in his 
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hands a copy of the Report of Major- 
General Hutchinson as to the condition 
of things on the line between Dublin and 
Kingstown. Major-General Hutchinson 
held his inquiry on the 30th of March, 
and he reported that the stations be- 
tween Dublin and Kingstown—namely, 
Lansdowne Road, Sidney Parade, Boot- 
erstown, and Blackrock—were one and 
all deficient in that accommodation as re- 
garded waiting-rooms, water-closets, and 
platform-shelters, which might reason- 
ably be expected upon a railway having a 
large suburban traffic. Major-General 
Hutchinson pointed out that at Lans- 
downe Road the shelter on the down plat- 
form consisted of an open shed ; at Boot- 
erstown there was no ladies’ waiting- 
room, although it was the most important 
station between Dublin and Kingstown. 
Not only was there no ladies’ waiting- 
room, but there were no water-closets 
or urinal, and the platform at all of the 
stations, with the exception of Lans- 
downe Road, varied from 19 inches to 
22 inches above the rail levels. Most 
of the carriages had only one step, so 
that infirm persons experienced consi- 
derable difficulty in stepping in and out 
of the carriages. It was hardly neces- 
sary to remind the House that within 
the last few days one of the oldest and 
most respected Members of the House 
came to an untimely death on account of 
the defective arrangements at one of 
the London stations. Yet this was one 
of those defects which was capable of 
very easy remedy. In addition, there 
were no bridges or subways for commu- 
nicating from one platform to the other, 
and, according to the Report of Major- 
General Hutchinson, this formed a con- 
stant source of danger, particularly at 
Booterstown, where the up and down 
trains stopped simultaneously, and very 
frequently. The complaint he had made 
to the Board of Trade was under various 
heads. One related to the accommodation 
at the different stations, and another to 
the excessive amount of the fares. Major- 
General Hutchinson stated that, whilst 
upon the Dublin and Kingstown Railway 
—a line six miles in length—the second- 
class subscription ticket was£12, the sub- 
scription for a similar distance on the 
London and North-Western Railway 
was only £7; on the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, £6 10s., or 45 per cent 
less; on the Great Eastern, £7 10s. ; the 
Great Northern, £7; the London, Chat- 
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ham, and Dover, £7 10s.; and upon a 
line at Belfast, of a somewhat similar 
suburban character, while the second- 
class subscription ticket between Dublin 
and Kingstown was £12, between Bel- 
fast and Bangor, for the same distance, 
it was only £8. The Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Company were established 
in the year 1848, and in 1856 they ob- 
tained a lease of the Dublin and Kings- 
town line. They obtained it on terms 
stated in the Preamble of their Bill— 
that if they obtained the lease, they 
would work the line more beneficially 
for the public. They obtained the lease 
on this understanding, and they imme- 
diately raised the fares, one and all, in- 
stead of reducing them; and the result 
was, that whereas the old Dublin and 
Kingstown Company were able to pay 
a dividend of 10 per cent upon the low 
and moderate and reasonable fares 
which they exacted, while happily for 
the citizens of Dublin they had the ma- 
nagement of the line, the Company pro- 
moting the present Bill were able, by 
raising the fares, to extract from the 
unfortunate persons who lived on the 
line such further sums as enabled the 
two Companies to divide upon their capi- 
tal the enormous dividend of 17} per 
cent. Under the old system there was 
a return ticket of 6d. issued in the morn- 
ing toworkmen. The new management 
abolished this return ticket, and in- 
creased the second-class return ticket 
from 1s. to 1s. 2d. Major-General Hutch- 
inson concluded his Report by stating 
that whereas, under the Act of 1856, by 
which the present Company leased the 
Dublin and Kingstown line, they were 
to make more advantageous arrange- 
ments for the public service, they had, 
in fact, exacted fares which, especially 
for season tickets, were unreasonably 
high. Major-General Hutchinson further 
stated that the complaints with regard 
to the want of reasonable accommoda- 
tion of small-sized stations and the 
height of the platforms were well- 
founded; and, seeing that the Company 
were in a prosperous condition, the pub- 
lic had a right to expect accommodation 
of a superior class and character. The 
Company were now seeking to extend 
their powers; and he (Mr. Brooks) asked 
that Parliament should refer the com- 
plaint of Major-General Hutchinson 
and of the citizens of Dublin either to 
the Board of Trade, or to some indepen- 
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dent authority, which should decide that, 
in acceding to the present project, there 
should be some assurance on the part 
of the Company that they would miti- 
gate the grievances of which Major- 
General Hutchinson complained. He 
begged to move that the Bill be read 
a second time on that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Maurice Brooks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER, as Mem- 
ber for the County of Wexford, thought 
it was necessary that he should ex- 
plain the reasons which induced him to 
oppose the Motion. The objections which 
had been urged by the hon. Member for 
Dublin did not touch the principle of 
the Bill, and were such as could be best 
dealt with when the Bill came before a 
Committee upstairs. The hon. Member 
had not said a word against the second 
reading of the Bill; and he therefore 
hoped the House would pursue the 
course which was usually taken in these 
cases, and read the Bill a second time, 
leaving its provisions to be considered 
by a Select Scanmaittee. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA could not 
concur in the views of the hon. Member 
for Dublin, who had moved the rejection 
of the Bill, and quite agreed with the 
hon. Baronet opposite, that most of the 
questions which had been referred to by 
his hon. Friend were questions for the 
consideration of a Committee upstairs 
rather than for the House. He was 
sorry to add, however, that it would not 
be within the province of a Committee 
upstairs to consider all these questions. 
While he hoped the Bill would be read 
a second time, he had no desire that it 
should be read under the impression 
that the matters complained of which 
affected the Dublin and Wicklow traffic 
could be remedied by a Committee up- 
stairs. The object of the Bill was toenable 
the Company promoting it to make a con- 
tinuation of their line from New Ross to 
Waterford ; and he thought it would be 
altogether a mistake to prevent the only 
Company which was able to do this from 
carrying out that work because another 
complaint, upon an entirely different 
matter, had been made against them. 


Mr. NM. Brooks 
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For his own part, he did not think they 
ought to stop a public work that would 
be, on the whole, beneficial to the coun- 
try, because the Company who were pro- 
moting the Bill had been in other re- 
spects negligent, and had not considered 
the interests of the City of Dublin. _Al- 
though he generally acted with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dublin, he could 
not agree with him on this occasion, but 
would support the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Masor O’GORMAN expressed a hope 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dublin would withdraw his opposition 
to the Bill. He had never in his life 
heard a weaker argument than the one 
which his hon. Friend had brought for- 
ward. The Bill was promoted by the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Rail- 
way Company. It was originated in the 
House of Lords, and it had gone through 
every stage required by the Standing 
Orders of both Houses of Parliament. 
It had been twice referred to the Exa- 
miners of Private Bills, and had been 
passed by them, notwithstanding oppo- 
sition and the complaint that the Stand- 
ing Orders had not been complied with. 
It had been referred by the House of 
Lords to a Select Committee, by whom 
it had been carefully considered before 
it was passed and reported. His hon. 
Friend appeared to have completely lost 
sight of the main object of the Bill, 
which was to construct a new line. His 
hon. Friend, he hoped unintentionally, 
had endeavoured to throw dust in the 
eyes of the House. The object of 
the Bill was to construct a line, which 
was urgently required in the public 
interests, extending from the town of 
New Ross to the Waterford and Dun- © 
garvan Railway terminus in the City of 
Waterford. If the opposition to the 
measure were successful, no railway 
could be made between these two im- 
portant towns. And, in regard to that 
opposition, so far as the inconveniences 
now sustained in connection with the 
Dublin and Kingstown line were con- 
cerned, he was authorized to say that 
a contract had already been entered 
into for the building of a new station 
at Westland Row, which would cost 
£75,000. He was free to confess that 
the present station at Westland Row was 
disgraceful ; but after the £75,000 had 
been spent upon it, it would not be 
80. e Company were also about 
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to enter into contracts for taking land, 
which would enable them to improve 
the condition of all the stations on the 
line. Under these circumstances, the 
objections urged by his hon. Friend fell 
to the ground at once. He hoped the 
House would not assent to the Amend- 
ment, which, if carried, would prevent 
an important railway communication 
being made between the town of New 
Ross and the City of Waterford. 

Mr. SULLIVAN suggested, as an 
Amendment to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dublin, that in place of 
postponing the second ‘reading of the 
Bill for six months, it should be post- 
poned for three or four weeks. The 
object of hishon. Friend would be fully 
attained by taking that course, and time 
would be given to enable the Report of 
Major-General Hutchinson to be cir- 
culated and made known among the 
Members of the House. Although 
differing from the hon. Member for 
Dublin to a certain extent, he wished to 
remind the House that if Westland Row 
station was going to be improved in any 
way it would be because of the action 
taken on the floor of that House by his 
hon. Friend. The improvement of that 
station was certainly necessary in order 
to wipe out a great scandal from the 
railway management of Ireland. The 
only reason why the present Bill was 
opposed was that it was promoted by a 
Company who had the management of 
the Dublin and Kingstown line. That 
had been execrably mismanaged. It 
was the filthiest line in the whole Empire, 
and Irishmen felt keenly that it would 
be a bad line even for the wilds of 
Connemara. Unfortunately for the cha- 
racter of the country, it was the line 
which English tourists first encountered 
when they crossed the Channel from Holy- 
head, and they naturally turned up their 
noses at what they considered a very 
dirty way of doing business. As to the 
grand Westland Row terminus that was 
to be built, he could only say that one of 
the humorous traditions of Dublin, in 
reference to the management of the 
Dublin and Kingstown line, was that 
the most remarkable event in the his- 
tory of the line occurred within the last 
10 years when, on the occasion of a 
member of the Royal Family going 
over, a porter was actually seen brush- 
ing out the railway carriages with a 
broom. 
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Mr. RAIKES hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) would not 
put the House to the trouble of dividing 
on the second reading of the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Member who had 
just spoken had expressed himself in 
terms certainly very strong; but he dare 
say not at all stronger than were de- 
served, of the management of the rail- 
way between Dublin and Kingstown ; 
but, at the same time, he thought the 
suggestion made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth was one that would 
hardly recommend itself to the House 
on further consideration. The hon. and 
learned Member suggested that the Bill 
should be delayed for three weeks or a 
month, in order that the Report of 
Major - General Hutchinson should be 
studied by the House. He did not 
question that that Report might be 
studied with advantage; but he did not 
see what contribution its consideration 
would bring to the final conclusion to 
be arrived at with regard to this par- 
ticular spur of the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway. The object of the 
Bill was to make a small extension of the 
main system of the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway—namely, from 
the town of New Ross to Waterford, 
and it did not apply to the Dublin and 
Kingstown line at all. He believed that 
the proposition embodied in the mea- 
sure met with the approval of the land- 
owners in the locality. It was supported 
by one of the Members for the City of 
Waterford (Major O’Gorman), and also 
by the hon. Members for Wexford and 
Youghal (Sir George Bowyer and Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna), who were supposed 
to represent the views of that part of 
the country. Under these circumstances, 
he did not think the City of Waterford 
and the town of New Ross ought to be 
deprived of the substantial benefit which 
they would derive from the construction 
of this railway. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna), that the objections to the 
Bill were not in the nature of objections 
which could be raised before a Commit- 
tee on the measure, because the hon. 
Member for Dublin would have no Jocus 
stand before a Committee, and the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, who had been 
allowed a locus standi with regard to 
certain matters, had not raised the ob- 
jections urged by the hon. Member. 

e (Mr. Raikes) thought that, upon the 
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whole, it would be a pity to punish the 
people of Waterford on account of the 
defects of a railway between Dublin 
and Kingstown ; andit might be taken 
for granted, that now the attention of the 
Board of Trade had been called to the 
condition of the latter line, matters 
would not be allowed to rest where they 
did, but that something would be done 
with a view of insuring improvement. 
On this occasion he supported the second 
reading of the Bill, and he saw no 
reason why the House should refuse to 
send it to a Select Committee. 

Mr. H. HERBERT concurred in the 
remarks which had been made in regard 
to the disgraceful state of the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway. It had been 
spoken of repeatedly, and he hoped 
there was at length some chance of ob- 
taining some improvement of the line. 
The Report of Major-General Hutchin- 
son concerned not only the Members of 
that House, but the whole of the public. 
The condition of the Dublin and Kings- 
town line was disgraceful, not only to 
the people of Ireland, but to the public 
at large. In journeying between London 
and Dublin the traveller, on his arrival 
at Kingstown, had to get ashore as he 
best could. Not unfrequently he was 
obliged to wait for half or three-quarters 
of an hour until the mails were got 
on shore. All the Company cared about 
was the mails, and they did not care a 
straw about the comfort or convenience of 
the passengers or men of business. He 
thought it would be disgraceful to allow 
this state of things to be continued. 

Sr ARTHUR GUINNESS said, he 
had been authorized, by the Railway 
Company who were promoting the pre- 
sent Bill, to state that the Report of Major- 
General Hutchinson would receive its 
fullest and most liberal consideration, 
and that many of the suggestions con- 
tained in the Report were in the course 
of being carried out. He had no doubt 
that the present condition of the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway was, in many 
respects, very unsatisfactory; but he be- 
lieved there was every desire to effect an 
improvement, and he trusted the hon. 
Member for Dublin, under the circum- 
stances, would withdraw the Motion he 
had made. 

Mr. BIGGAR agreed with the hon. 
Member for Dublin that all the ar- 
rangements affecting the Dublin and 


Kingstown Railway were of a most dis- 


Ur. Raikes 
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graceful character, and that it was per- 
fectly legitimate to place pressure upon 
the Company, in wo to compel it to 
reform its system of management, even 
by postponing the consideration of a Bill 
for another and independent line until 
some sort of security was obtained that 
the necessary reforms would be carried 
out. The general assurance given on 
the part of the Railway Company by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Dublin 
(Sir Arthur Guinness) was by no means 
satisfactory or sufficient. All the Com- 
pany promised was that they would take 
the Report of Major-General Hutchinson 
into favourable consideration. They knew 
perfectly well in that House what 
‘‘favourable consideration”? meant. It 
meant, in most-cases, that there would 
be no more consideration on the subject, 
but that it would be quietly shelved. If 
the Bill were postponed for three or four 
weeks, the Company would probably be 
induced, in the meantime ,to give a bond 
Jide undertaking, in the form of a clause 
to be introduced into the Bill in its 
passage through Committee, binding 
themselves to carry out the reforms 
which were necessary, and which were 
asked for. One very strong argument 
for the adoption of this course had been 
supplied by the hon. Member for Chester 
(Mr. Raikes), when he stated that the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Brooks) 
had no Jocus standi to appear before the 
Committee in opposition to the Bill, and, 
further, that the Corporation of Dublin, 
as a Corporation, had no power to appear 
for the purpose of obtaining the im- 
provement of any railway station beyond 
the scope of the present Bill. He thought 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) ought 
to be agreed to. At the same time, the 
arguments of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Major O’Gorman) 
were entitled to great weight; but, un- 
fortunately, the promoters of the Bill, 
if they obtained their Act, could snap 
their fingers at the passengers, and the 
result might be that the reforms that 
were asked for would never be carried 
out. For these reasons, he hoped that 
the further consideration of the project 
would be postponed, and that an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to the House 
of forming an opinion as to the value of 
the reforms which were required by the 

ublic, and the promises made by the 

ompany to carry them out. 
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Mr. M. BROOKS said, he felt that 
there was considerable force in the ob- 
servations which had been made by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Waterford—that the residents in one dis- 
trict ought not to be punished, by retard- 
ing the construction of a line, in conse- 
quence of the mismanagement of the 
Directors in regard to another part of 
their system. ‘Therefore, with the leave 
of the House, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 





CHESTER TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Ordered, That the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders be appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on the Chester 
Tramways Bill.—(The Chairman of Ways and 
Means.) . 


QUESTIONS. 
—omQiom— 


STREET TRAFFIC—MILITARY BANDS- 
MEN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If it is a criminal offence, 
punishable by summary conviction, for 
Volunteer and other regimental bands- 
men to play tunes while marching 
through the streets of London or other 
English cities and towns; if Military 
have any greater privileges than civilian 
bandsmen as to playing tunes through 
the streets of English or Irish cities and 
towns, and, if so, under what statute; 
and, if, where there is no local Act or 
Corporation bye-law to extend the 
ordinary common and statute law, it is 
lawful for magistrates in Ireland sum- 
marily to convict and fine or imprison 
Military or civilian bandsmen for play- 
ing tunes while marching through the 
streets of Irish cities and towns as 
English bandsmen were constantly doing 
everywhere through England ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince GirFrarp): Sir, inthe absence 
of my lion. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, who is unable to be 
here, I beg to answer the hon. Member’s 
Question. In the terms in which he has 

ut it, it is not a criminal offence in 
itself for Volunteer and other regimental 
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bandsmen to play tunes while marching 
through the streets of large towns. The 
27 & 28 Vict. c. 65 enables street 
musicians to be given into custody for 
playing in the street near a house after 
being required by the householder to 
depart. Neither military nor civil bands 
have any peculiar privileges; but, in 
fact, it would hardly be contended that 
military bandsmen, in the performance 
of their duty, were street musicians 
within the meaning of the Act. I have 
said it is not an offence in the language 
of the hon. Member’s Question ; but it 
must be remembered that neither street 
musicians, nor bandsmen, nor anybody 
else are entitled to obstruct the Queen’s 
Highway; and, treatedas an obstruction, 
which it sometimes is, a band may be 
made a subject of punishment on sum- 
mary a iis both in England and 
in Ireland. 


PARLIAMENT—LIABILITIES OF EM- 
PLOYERS AND WORKMEN—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he will be prepared to 
introduce a Bill to regulate the Liabilities 
of Employers and Workmen this Session ; 
and, if so, whether he can state the time ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp), in reply, said, that 
a Bill dealing with the subject of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question was in course 
of preparation, and would shortly be 
introduced. 


PARLIAMENT — CORRUPT PRACTICES 
BILL—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the Corrupt Practices 
Bill will be introduced ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince GirrarD), in reply, said, that 
in the present state of Public Business it 
was impossible to give an absolutely 
definite answer to the Question, but that 
the Government hoped shortly to bring 
in a Bill. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT, 1873.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WADDY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the 75th section of ‘‘ The Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act, 1873,” which provides 
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that a council of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court shall assemble at least once 
in every year, at a time fixed by the 
Lord Chancellor, to consider the opera- 
tion of the Act, of the rules of Court, and 
other matters, and shall report annually 
to one of Her Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretaries of State what, if any, amend- 
ments or alterations it would in their 
judgment be expedient to make in the 
Act, or otherwise relating to the ad- 
ministration of justice ; whether the Lord 
Chancellor has ever fixed a time for the 
holding’of such annual council ; whether 
such annual council has in fact ever been 
held; and, whether such reports have 
been duly made at any time since the 
passing of the Act; and, if so, whether 
he will lay them upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, 
in reply, said, that he had been informed 
that since the passing of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act rules of Court 
had been passed from time to time, all 
of which rules had been laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, in conformity 
with the requirements of the Act. 
Councils of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court under Section 75 of the Act of 
1873 were held on November 20, 1876, 
and again on December 15, 1877; and at 
these councils it was determined that 
sufficient time had not been given for 
the working of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act to render it expedient 
to make any alteration or amendment 
which could not be carried into effect 
without the authority of Parliament. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is a fact that the 
garrison of Woolwich has been s0 
denuded of medical officers that the 
Government has been obliged to sanction 
the employment of private practitioners 
to assist in taking medical charge of the 
soldiers and their families; whether 
many other garrisons have not been left 
short of Army medical men; and, whe- 
ther it is true that more than £5,000 is 
required to pay private medical practi- 
tioners in attending the troops in the 
field at the Cape? 

CotoneLSTANLEY: Sir, laminformed 
that the garrison at Woolwich has its 
full complement of medical officers, and 
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no private medical practitioners are em- 
ployed. Other garrisons, however, are 
short of medical officers. This is in 
some measure due to a number having 
been withdrawn temporarily for the pur- 
pose of undergoing special field training 
with the Army Hospital Corps at Alder- 
shot. The increase of £5,000 referred to 
was taken for the employment of civil 
surgeons at the Cape, as it was found a 
more economical and desirable arrange- 
ment than an augmentation tothe staff, as 
the services of these gentlemen will be 
dispensed with when no longer required. 


MADRAS HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
Sir Andrew Clarke has inspected the 
harbour works at Madras, and has 
officially reported upon the present posi- 
tion of that undertaking; and, if so, if 
there will be any objection to lay Sir 
Andrew Clarke’s Report upon the Table 
of the House? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, it appears 
from the Indian newspapers that Sir 
Andrew Olarke has recently visited 
Madras to inspect the harbour works, 
but no official Report respecting his 
visit has yet reached this country. 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE 
CROWN—THE INDIAN CONTINGENT. 
QUESTION. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Articles of War made by 
the Indian Government for the govern- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Native Indian 
Forces, and those portions of the Indian 
Penal Code which are adopted as forming 
a part of those Articles of War, have 
any force within the Island of Malta? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir. 
They will apply to the Indian troops at 
Malta. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM—THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Educatien, If he can state 
when the Educational Collection of South 
Kensington Museum will be removed 
from the apartments under the National 
Portrait Gallery, so as to enable that 


gallery to occupy the space ? 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
we are now in communication with the 
Treasury upon this subject ; and as soon 
as arrangements can be made by which 
the Educational Collection can be trans- 
ferred to another place, we shall be 
ready to vacate the apartments now 
occupied by it. 


TURKEY—MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Mr. Consul General 
Faweett’s report of his investigation 
into the murder of Mr. Ogle by Turkish 
soldiers has arrived ; and, ifso, when it 
will be presented to the House; and, 
whether all documents relating to Mr. 
Ogle’s murder at present in the Foreign 
Office will be laid upon the Table with- 
out delay? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I understand that the Re- 

ort has not yet been received at the 
Seecian Office, but that it is expected 
shortly. When it arrives, the Govern- 
ment will lose as little time as possible 
in laying the Papers upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL CONTRACTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
vite tenders for a Contract or Contracts 
to carry the Mails on the termination of 
that now existing with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Shipping Company ; 
if so, when it is probable that advertise- 
ments will be issued for the purpose ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, tenders would be invited 
on the termination, on January 1, 1880, 
of the existing contract. A Correspon- 
dence was now going on between the 
Home and Indian Governments as to 
the terms on which those tenders should 
be invited, and as soon as that Corre- 
spondence was completed the terms 
would be made known. 


SCOTCH BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 
Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 


of State for the Home Department, To 
state in what order he proposes to pro- 
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ceed with the various Scotch Bills at 

resent before the House; and, whether 
it is intended to take up any of them 
before Whitsuntide ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was a matter of 
some difficulty to arrange when the Bills 
relating to Scotland could be brought 
forward; but his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Assheton Cross) had sent him a note to 
the effect that he thought that the 
Roads and Bridges Bill might be taken 
at a Morning Sitting. The Govern- 
ment, however, could not make any 

sitive promise on the subject. Due 

otice would be given when the day was 
fixed. The Government would do their 
best to have the Bill brought on on 
Thursday. The Education Bill and the 
Endowed Schools Bill, having passed 
the House of Lords, were not so press- 
ing. The Bills as to an Under Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland and the Lord 
Clerk Register, his right hon. Friend 
thought, might be taken on any con- 
venient day that could be arranged. 


ARMY—REGIMENTAL LIEUTENANT 
COLONELS.—QUESTION. 


GzneRat SHUTE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he can take 
steps to stop the supersession of regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonels now taking 
place by the action of paragraph (f), 
Article 22, Clause 124, of the Royal 
Warrant of September, 1877, whereby 
their sec ave suddenly and con- 
siderably been altered for the worse; 
whether, if (as sanctioned by this late 
Warrant) appointments which a captain 
would be competent to hold are to 
qualify for the rank of full colonel, it 
will not tend largely to increase the 
list of colonels, which it is an object to 
reduce; and, whether, instead of thus 
lowering the standard of practical mili- 
tary experience required for the higher 
ranks of the Army by allowing an in- 
creased number of small appointments 
to be considered as qualifying for full 
colonel, he will consider the advantage 
to the public service of reducing the 
number to those higher appointments 
only, in the fulfilment of which, a real 
qualification for high command is likely 
to be acquired ? 

CoroneL STANLEY; in reply, said, 
he was afraid that he could only answer 
very generally the Question of his hon. 
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and gallant Friend. A small Oom- 
mittee had been appointed to consider 
this subject. The Committee had pre- 
sented their Report; but he thought 
that it would be necessary to refer it 
back to them with reference to certain 
particular points. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SALARIES (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, When the 
Return regarding Ecclesiastical Salaries 
in India, for which an Address was 
moved last Session, will be laid upon 
the Table of the House? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the Finan- 
cial Department in India has been di- 
rected by the Government of India to 
prepare this Return, but it must neces- 
sarily take a considerable time, and I 
cannot at present say when it will be 
received. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P.A. TAYLOR asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, Whetherthe following extract from 
a letter lately sent to the Wigan School 
Attendance Committee by Mr. Cumin 
is to be understood as showing a change 
of intention since the favourable answer 
given in this House by Viscount Sandon 
on the 21st March in respect to the 
claim of teachers to be paid for making 
out the returns required to be fur- 
nished :— 

**T am directed to refer you to paragraph 25 
of the Minute which, in their 
nion, precludes the teachers of schools from 
demanding any fee for making the returns re- 
quired under paragraph 8.” 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that the letter referred to by 
the hon. Member, written by Mr. Cumin, 
was dated the 16th of March. That was 
five days before the answer given by his 
noble Friend (Viscount Sandon); and, 
therefore, his answer would not be 
affected by that letter. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878—ASSIST- 
ANCE TO ENGLISH ARTIZANS., 
. QUESTION. 
Mr. MELDON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that the Royal Com- 
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missioners for the Paris Exhibition, 
1878, have (out of the moneys granted 
to them by Parliament) voted the sum of 
£100 to assist English artizans to visit 
the Exhibition, the Government are pre- 
pared to recommend that a sum be 
granted out of the same funds for a 
similar purpose in aid of the subscrip- 
tion now being made in Ireland to assist 
the workmen of that Country to visit the 
Paris Exhibition ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the arrangement that has 
been made with respect to the grant for 
the Paris Exhibition is that it shall be 
entirely at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners, subject to the control of the 
Treasury, and the necessity of providing 
proper vouchers. It would not be con- 
sistent with the arrangement that has 
been made that the Government should 
interfere in any way with the appropria- 
tion of that money, and such a sugges- 
tion as that contained in the hon. and 
learned Member’s Question should be 
addressed to the Royal Commissioners 
themselves. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR, as Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Exhibi- 
tion, answering a further Question by 
the hon. and learned Member, said, that 
he would remind the House that in 1867 
Parliament granted for the expense of 
the British section £130,000, and on 
this occasion had only granted £50,000. 
Therefore, great economy was required. 
The utmost the Commission could grant 
for the benefit of artizans visiting the 
Exhibition was £100, and this would be 
applied through the Society of Arts, who 
were gathering subscriptions in order, if 
ssible, to send artizans from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 


COAL MINES—THE BLANTYRE COL- 
LIERY EXPLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
Report of Inspector Moore as to the ex- 
plosion which took place on the 20th 
August 1877, inthe No. 2 Pit, Blantyre, 
in which he states— 

“That a fall of the roof took place in the 
waste elose to them, which brought down some 
fire-damp. It ignited at their naked lights, and 
burned them both; ” 


whether tor Moore visited the sur- 
vivor, Francis McMulty, to get any in- 
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formation as to the cause of the explosion 


to frame the Report, as the survivor | poo 
alone could give a true account of the | 


explosion; and, whether it be true that 
an order was given for the fireman 
Black to be prosecuted for a breach of 
the special rules; and, if so, why the 
prosecution was abandoned some time 
before the explosion on the 22nd October, 
by which he lost his life ? 

Toze LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I 
would remind the hon. Member that he 
has been long familiar with the terms of 
Mr. Moore’s Report, and that Report 
correctly ascribes the death of one man 
and the injury of another to an explosion 
of fire-damp on the 20th of August, 
1877. Inspector Moore did not visit the 
boy who was injured, because while in 
the pit he received information from a 
number of men who professed to have 
been present, and to have witnessed the 
accident. No order was ever issued, and 
therefore no order was cancelled for a 
prosecution against the fireman Black. 
It was the duty of the Procurator Fiscal to 
make an investigation, with a view to 
prosecute anyone concerned who might 
be legally liable for the result. The 
Procurator Fiscal had not completed his 
investigation at the time the second 
explosion took place, when Black lost 
his life. 

Mr. MACDONALD: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman fails to notice 
whether Inspector Moore examined the 
boy or not. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I was 
under the apprehension—misapprehen- 
sion, it seems—that I had stated that 
Inspector Moore did not examine the 
boy because he had received in the pit 
information from persons who had seen 
the accident. 


ARMY—THE RESERVE FORCES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpermMANn M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is a fact that the wives of 
the men of the Reserve Forces who 
have been called out are required to 
produce certificates of their marriage 
and the birth of their children, involving 
a cost of about three shillings and seven 
pence for each certificate, before the 
allowance granted by Government is 
paid them; and, if so, what steps the 
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Government will adopt to save these 


r le from such e |e? 
Doxceas STANLEY : Bir, the regula- 
tions require no such certificates as those 
mentioned ; but only a declaration to be 
made by the Reserve man when he 
first comes up for service with the 
Colours, in which he gives the particulars 
of his family. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT BILL—MA- 
NAGEMENT OF RIVERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, pending the passing 
of the County Government Bill, he will 
take any steps to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Lords’ Committee on 
Floods; and, whether he will introduce 
or facilitate any measure for placing the 
control and management of Rivers in the 
hands either of new Conservancy Boards 
or of existing Local Authorities ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the clause referred to was inserted 
in the County Government Bill, not 
with the view of giving complete effect 
to the recommendations of the Lords’ 
Committee on Floods, but with the 
object of taking a useful step in the 
direction indicated by that Report. The 
subject had not been lost sight of by the 
Government, and he hoped there would 
be more complete legislation with re- 
spect to it before long. He could not, 
however, give any assurance that he 
would lay on the Table any further 
measure dealing with it during the pre- 
sent Session. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—CARDIFF 
PILOTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been given to the circum- 
stances under which two Cardiff pilots 
were and are still suspended ; whether 
the explanations which have been offered 
by the Cardiff Pilotage Board, in reply 
to a Memorial to the Board of Trade 
by the general body of Cardiff pilots 
against this suspension, are deemed to 
be satisfactory; if it be a fact that 
since these pilots were suspended seve- 
ral serious casualties have occurred to 
vessels while leaving the port of Cardiff; 
and, whether he is informed of the cir- 
cumstances under which pilots were in- 
duced to take these vessels out ? 





Viscount SANDON: Sir, my atten- 
tion has been called to the circumstances 
to which my hon. Friend refers. The 
explanations which have been offered by 
the Cardiff Pilotage Board are not com- 

lete, and I have asked for further in- 
ormation from them. There is no re- 
cord whatever in the Department of any 
serious casualties, other than collisions 
to vessels entering or leaving Cardiff, 
since the first pilot was suspended. The 
Receiver of Wreck for the district re- 
ports that ‘‘there have been some 
— where the damage has not 
een material,’? and none of these 
groundings have been of such a charac- 
ter as to necessitate their being reported 
as “ casualties.” Neither the Board of 
Trade nor their officer on the spot know 
anything of the circumstances in which 
pilots have been induced to take the 
vessels out. 


DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS — HON. 
COLONEL WELLESLEY, MILITARY 
ATTACHE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENETT-STANFORD asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the appointment of Military At- 
taché has ever been considered as a 
diplomatic appointment; whether any 

ersons holding that position have ever 
Sion promoted into diplomacy in conse- 
quence; and whether on the contrary 
it has not always been held as a Military 
Staff appointment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am informed that the 
appointment of a military attaché is 
made in the same way as that of all other 
attachés. When Colonel Wellesley’s 
appointment was notified to our Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, in 1871, his 
Excellency was told— 


‘To consider Colonel Wellesley as part of his 
diplomatic establishment, and to employ him 
in the business of the Embassy in whatever way 
he might deem most beneficial to Her Majesty’s 
service.” 


The expenses of military attachés were, 
until 1859, always charged on the Dip- 
lomatic Estimates, and military men 
have on several occasions been em- 
ployed in the higher posts of the Diplo- 
matic Service, without having passed 
through the rank of ordinary attaché. 
Colonel Rose, afterwards Lord Strath- 
nairn, Colonel Staunton, and Colonel 
Mansfield are cases in point. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTIONS. 


Taz O’CONOR DON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, under 
all the circumstances connected with the 
Irish Sunday Closing Bill and the in- 
terest ‘evinced in it, he will give any 
facilities for proceeding with the Bill at 
an earlier hour in the evening than 
would otherwise be possible ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuzt EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have always been most 
anxious, on the part of the Government, 
to fulfil the engagement which we 
entered into—that in the event of certain 
Amendments being adopted we should 
give facilities for the progress of the 
Bill. I understand that an agreement 
has been come to between the promoters 
and the leading opponents of the Bill 
that, if a fair opportunity is given for 
discussion, the discussion should take 
place on the merits of the clauses, and 
should not be merely of a dilatory cha- 
racter. In view of that arrangement, I 
have caused the Order for the Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
Bill to be placed as the second Order 
after Supply, and I propose to adjourn 
the Committee of Supply at a reason- 
able hour—say between 11 and 12—in 
order that there may be a discussion on 
the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with the Bill to-night; and, also, whether 
it is intended to put down the Bill for 
every Government night in the course of 
the Session ? 

Ture O’CONOR DON, in reply, said, 
that the answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
was a sufficient reply to the first part of 
the Question ; and of course, as the Go- 
vernment promised facilities for the Bill, 
it was his intention to proceed with 
it that night. With regard to the fur- 
ther progress of the Bill, he should cer- 
tainly take every means in his power of 
pressing it on at any hour which the 
majority of the House thought a rea- 
sonable one for proceeding with it. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked, 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is aware 
that the agreement entered into upon 
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the last occasion applied only to the 1st 
clause ? 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, by way of 
reply to the Question, he might at once 
say that it was not his intention to press 
the Bill farther than the 1st clause that 
night. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTORIES—THE 
WAGES DISPUTE—RIOTS IN LAN- 
CASHIRE.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department a Question of 
which he had given private Notice— 
namely, Whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in a position to state to the 
House any particulars as to the riots 
which had occurred at Blackburn and 
Accrington, especially with regard to 
the outrages which had been committed 
on the houses of Colonel Jackson and 
Mr. Hornby, what steps had been taken 
to suppress those outrages, and whether 
those steps had been successful ? 

Mr. DODDS said, the Question of the 
hon. and ~— Member had anticipated 
one on the same subject which he in- 
tended to put; but he begged further to 
ask, If the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would be good enough 
to inform the House what steps had been 
taken for the protection of life and pro- 
perty in the disturbed districts ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, yes- 
terday morning was the first time that I 
heard of these outrages, and of the burn- 
ing down of Mr. Jackson’s house. I 
immediately telegraphed to all towns 
where disturbances took place for full 
information as to the state of affairs, 
and asked what steps had been taken to 
preserve order. I found that the military 
had been called out before that time, 
and, in fact, before I received infor- 
mation of any rioting, though I am 
happy to say that no collision has taken 
place between the military and the per- 
sons inhabiting those districts. No one 
more deeply regrets than I do that the 

eople should have committed outrages 
in any part of the country, and especially 
in my own county. The authorities are 
now, I believe, alive to the steps that 
they ought to take. I telegraphed again 
this morning that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that order should be preserved, 
and, at the same time, that I relied upon 
the greatest discretion being used on the 
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part of the authorities in all those places 
where it was nece to have the pre- 
sence of a military force. I have re- 
ceived, within moday be few minutes, the 
following telegrams, and, with the leave 
of the ace I will read them, as they 
give all the information I possess :— 


‘‘From the Chief Constable of Lancaster 
county.—Rioting has been commenced at Burn- 
ley, where there are one hundred police, who 
have been reinforced by two troops of cavalry 
and the infantry stationed there. No disturb- 
ances in the country districts elsewhere have 
commenced at present; but I am apprehensive 
about Darwen. Three men shot and wounded 
near Accrington by private individuals (not by 
soldiers) ; particulars not yet to hand. No effort 
is being spared to restore order and to avert the 
actual employment of the military. The area 
now affected is very extensive, and the police 
have been for some days largely reinforced from 
other parts of the country. Since telegram was 
sent this morning military force has been with- 
drawn from Darwen, by order of the magis- 
trates, and the Chief Constable fears that serious 
results may ensue.” 


That telegram was only received a few 
minutes ago, and I have not had time to 
reply to it. I have received the follow- 
ing telegram from the Mayor of Black- 
burn :— 


“Peace since noon yesterday. Night passed 
very quietly. Shall keep present military force 
until strike is ended. No further excitement.” 


The Mayor of Burnley telegraphs— 


“Thanks for your telegram. Town is still 
disturbed; but we have a good force, civil and 
military. Letter by this post.” 


The Mayor of Preston telegraphs— 


‘“‘There have not been any disturbances at 
present, but an uneasy feeling prevails among 
the operatives. All possible precautions have 
been taken. The excitement appears to be sub- 
siding. Will write report by next post.” 


A telegram from Burnley, dated 2.40 
to-day, says—‘‘Quiet prevails. Mili- 
tary are patrolling the streets.” I have 
received also a message from the Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, saying that 
the magistrates are alive to the situa- 
tion, and are taking every possible pre- 
caution. 

Masor O’GORMAN gave Notice of 
his intention to-morrow to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether any effort on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been made, 
or is about to be made, to reconcile the 
unfortunate differences existing in Lan- 
cashire between the millowners and 
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workers ; whether it is true that in cer- 
tain districts of Lancashire the opera- 
tives, having assented to the wages and 
conditions imposed by the masters, have 
notwithstanding been driven from their 
work by those very masters who have 
thus openly violated their own solemn 
engagements; and, whether, should the 
Government refrain from bringing about 
amicable relations between the mill- 
owners and the operatives, it is the in- 
tention of the Cabinet to proclaim the 
various towns where disturbances have 
occurred, as would long since have been 
done under similar circumstances in Ire- 
land? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to acquaint 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that the 
Question he has now offered to the House 
involves matters of argument, and it 
cannot be put in the form proposed to 
the Home Secretary. 


H.M.S. “BEAGLE” — EXECUTION OF 
A NATIVE OF TANNA — JUDICIAL 
POWERS OF NAVAL COMMANDERS. 


QUESTIONS. 


In reply to Mr. Gorst, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that a Re- 
port had been received from Commodore 
Hoskyns in reference to the execution 
of a native of Tanna on board Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Beagle. That Paper was 

eing considered by the Admiralty, and 
would be laid on the Table in a few 
days. 


In reply to Mr. CuripeErs, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
decision of the Admiralty with reference 
to the case would also be laid upon the 
Table at the same time. 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS (IRELAND) 
—REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Ospornz Moreay, 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, the Com- 
mission had been for some time engaged 
in collecting information and making 
due arrangements for the proper prose- 
cution of the important inquiries in- 
trusted to them. Their next meeting 
would, he believed, be held on the 24thof 
May, and after that he understood they 
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would meet weekly. The time limited 
for the presentation of the Report was 
12 months from the 22nd of January 
last; and there was no probability of 
their being able to present their Report 
before the close of the Session. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. RITCHIE, in rising to call at- 
tention to the arrangements for admis- 
sion to the Bethnal Green Museum, and 
to move— 

“ That it is desirable to give greater facilities 
for admission by extending the arrangements 
now existing on the three free days to five days 
in the week,” 


said, the present arrangements were the 
same as those in existence at the South 
Kensington Museum ; but arrangements 
which were suitable for the West End 
were by no means adapted to the East 
End of the town. For three days the 
Museum was open free from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and for three days it was open, 
on a payment of 6d. each person entering, 
from 10 to 6. That so many pay days, 
which had been instituted for the sake 
of students, were not wanted he would 
be able to show by figures. In the 
month of March the attendances on pay 
days only averaged 27 each day, whilst 
on free days the average was 3,346. On 
the pay days, therefore, the Museum 
was practically closed to the public; and 
he trusted the Government would see 
the advisability of agreeing practically 
with his proposal. He quite agreed 
there ought to be one pay day; because 
there were many persons, other than 
students, who wished to examine the 
works of Art when there were not such 
crowds present as on the free days. 
There was, no doubt, some question of 
expense with respect to gas; but he did 
not think the question of fees, consider- 
ing how small they were, was worth 





considering. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is desirable to give greater facilities for ad- 
mission to the Bethnal Green Museum, by ex- 
tending the arrangements now existing on the 
three free days to five days in the week,’”—(Mr. 
Ritchie,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question _ osed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the Bethnal Green Museum had, since 
its opening, more than realized the most 
sanguine expectations which had been 
entertained with respect to it. As it was 
a local institution, and there were many 
similar institutions, the Education De- 
partment undertook to lay down its rules, 
and those rules were the same as were 
in force at South Kensington. At the 
latter place large numbers of persons 
made use of the Museum on pay days; 
but in Bethnal Green, the population 
being of a different character, the number 
of persons attending on pay days was 
comparatively small. The Government 
felt that as there had been a large ex- 
penditure on the Bethnal Green Museum, 
it should be utilized as much as possible. 
At the same time, it was necessary that 
any arrangement which might be made 
with that object should not afford a pre- 
cedent for placing on the Treasury an 
undue expenditure for objects of a local 
character. Before making any con- 
siderable change it had been necessary 
to inquire into various points. The 
increase in the number of free days 
would cause a loss of a considerable 
store of the fees, and, in addition, a 
argesum—something like £1,200 a-year 
—would have to be spent in gas. That 
was an expenditure he did not think 
the Treasury ought to undertake. Con- 
sidering, however, the case which his 
hon. Friend had presented to the House, 
he did not think it would be unreason- 
able to increase the number of free days 
to five, on the understanding that on the 
two extra days the gas should not be 
lighted, but that the Museum should be 
closed at six. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he gladly ac- 
cepted the proposal of the noble Lord, 
and hoped that he should obtain from 
him next year a still further concession. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT—ASSIZES, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM rose to 
call attention to the inconvenience 
arising from holding the Assizes for 
the Northern Counties at Manches- 
ter. The effect of the arrangements 
which previously existed was, he said, 
that many men committed for trial were 
detained in gaol for a number of months; 
and it was to obviate this that additional 
Assizes were instituted. The result was 
that prisoners, who would otherwise have 
been tried at Newcastle, Carlisle, and 
Lancaster, were now sent to Manchester, 
and the arrangement occasioned great 
inconvenience. Owing to the distance 
from their homes prisoners, on their dis- 
charge from prison, and those who were 
found not guilty, had great difficulty in 
getting back, and were, consequently, 
especially in the case of those who were 
youthful, exposed to great temptation. 
Then there was another and inevitable 
evil connected with the system. A man 
who was being tried near home could 
get witnesses on his behalf who would 
spare half-a-day or a day to give testi- 
mony in his favour; but it was difficult, 
if not impossible, to get men, especially 
of the working class, to travel from Car- 
lisle to Manchester for that purpose. 
An additional Assize in each of the 
Northern county towns would meet the 
difficulty, and enable justice to be car- 
ried out with much greater certainty. 
Another point for consideration in con- 
nection with this matter was, that if a 
man were tried for a murder committed 
in a county where murder was a rare 
crime, or happened only once in three or 
four years, it was not likely that he 
would receive the same consideration 
from the jury if he was tried in a county, 
in every Assize calendar of which there 
were four or five murders put down for 
trial, as he would have if tried in the 
county where murders were rare. On 
that ground, it was undesirable to take 
men long distances from the scene of 
their offences to take their trial. He 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to adopting his suggestion. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
House had decided that prisoners should 
not practically be kept longer in custody 
before their trial than three months, and 
it had therefore been found necessary to 
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hold the Assizes four times in the year. 
It was thought necessary, under the new 
arrangements, to try the experiment as 
to how far the grouping of counties 
could be carried out. He was quite 
willing to admit that this grouping had 
been carried out, in some instances, too 
extensively. He did not think it fair 
that prisoners from Carlisle should be 
taken all the way to Manchester for 
trial. And, as far as that was concerned, 
his hon. Friend might rest assured that 
it should not happen again. The ques- 
tion of grouping counties, and the mak- 
ing of the best arrangements for the 
holding of criminal Assizes, was at pre- 
sent under the serious consideration of 
himself, the Lord Chancellor, and many 
of the Judges; and, as they had not yet 
arrived at a definite conclusion, he hoped 
the House would excuse him if he did 
not go further into the consideration of 
the question. 

Mr. PAGET contended that the con- 
venience of localities should be fully con- 
sidered in any fresh arrangements that 
might be made, and that too much con- 
sideration should not be given to the 
convenience of Judges in any re-arrange- 
ment of the Circuits. 

Mr. FLETCHER was glad that at- 
tention had been drawn to so important 
a subject. He could corroborate all that 
the hon. Member for Cumberland (Mr. 
Percy Wyndham) had said; and he 
hoped the Government would be able 
to deal with the question in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD thought the 
whole plan of holding Assizes for the 
trial of criminal cases only should be 
revised. He saw no reason why the 
trial of civil causes should not be com- 
bined with the trial of criminal cases 
at all the Assizes. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
would seriously consider the point, and 
that before long there would be one 
uniform system applicable to the trial 
of all cases alike. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
in common with those who took an in- 
terest in Legal Procedure, he felt great 
satisfaction at having heard the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, that the re-organiza- 
tion of the Circuits, for the despatch of 
the criminal business of the country, 
was under the serious consideration of 
the Government. He was sure that that 
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statement would be received with no less 
satisfaction outside the House. He (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) had last Session 
brought forward the subject of the. 
inadequacy of existing arrangements 
for the despatch of civil business in the 
Provincial districts, especially at Man- 
chester and Liverpool, at both of which 
places he knew that much dissatisfaction 
was felt. He hoped, therefore, that 
while providing greater facilities for the 
trial of prisoners throughout the coun- 
try, Her Majesty’s Government would 
also see the. necessity of improving the 
administration of civil business, and 
meeting the obvious requirements of the 
public in that respect. He had sub- 
mitted to the House, on the occasion to 
which he had alluded, a Memorial from 
the inhabitants of Manchester, by which 
it appeared that, in consequence of the 
limited number of days allotted to the 
trial of causes at Manchester, and owing 
to the Commission day at Liverpool 
coming immediately after that of that 
town, the civil business at Manchester was 
frequently hurried over, and important 
actions either withdrawn or referred at 
the last moment, to the great detriment 
and expense of the suitors, who com- 
plained that their matters were very im- 
perfectly transacted. Whether the re- 
medy for this should be more time given 
to the Assizes, or more Judicial strength, 
it was not for him to say. He had not 
had the good fortune to hear the able 
and eloquent speech of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General on a former 
evening, when introducing his measure 
for the amendment of the Criminal 
Law ; but, from the report he had read 
in the papers, he was sure that the Bill 
about to be introduced by the Govern- 
ment would give general satisfaction, 
and he could not help saying that no 
more important measure had been pro- 
posed during the present Session. His 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
could not do better than accompany the 
Bill establishing a Criminal Code by an 
improvement and re-construction of the 
existing very imperfect arrangements 
for the trial of causes, both criminal and 
civil. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sanaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DyPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Question [May 13] again pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £376,545, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of ent during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879, for Stationery, 
Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the 
several Departments of Government in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and some Dependencies, 
and for Stationery, Binding, and Printing Paper 
for the two Houses of Parliament, including the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Stationery Office.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he objected, 
in this Vote, to the sum of £289 for sta- 
tionery for the purposes of the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that there was 
no item of £289 for the Queen’s Col- 
leges in Ireland. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, they had 
been informed by the Government that 
a portion of this Vote was intended for 
the purposes of the Queen’s University 
in Ireland, and they calculated that the 
amount that would be so applied would 
be about £289. In order to justify 
themselves in making that calculation, 
they quoted the figure given in the 
Estimates of a year or two ago, and it 
was for that reason he should move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£289, unless the Government would give 
them an assurance that, under no cir- 
cumstances, would any portion of the 
Vote be spent in the present year for 
the support of the Queen’s University 
in Ireland. He maintained that this 
Institution did not deserve to receive 
any grant of public money. Of course, 
neither he nor any Irish Member would 
rise in his place on the present occasion 
to oppose a Vote of this kind without 
having good reasons for so doing. If 
the money which they were asked to 
vote for the service of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity were really intended to be de- 
voted to promoting the usefulness of 
that Institution, they would not think 
of persevering in their opposition. But 
if they could show that such would not 
be the effect of the application of this 
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money, he thought they had a right to 
ask the Committee to diminish the Vote 
by that amount. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that, while he 
would be in Order in objecting to the 
money being applied to a purpose which 
he deprecated, he would not be in Order 
in entering into any discussion of the 
merits of the Queen’s University on 
this Vote. 

Mr. O’DONNELL was afraid he had 
misunderstood the ruling, because he 
failed to perceive how he could ask the 
Committee on his ipse dixit to reject the 
Vote. He apprehended that it was not 
sufficient for a Member of the Com- 
mittee to say that he objected to this or 
that Vote, without stating the grounds 
of his objection. If he objected to public 
money being voted for the use of the 
Queen’s University, he did so for a cer- 
tain reason; but he could not presume 
to ask hon. Members to follow him 
blindly into the Lobby, without giving 
any reasons for the request he made to 
them. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member seemed not to have observed 
that the proper time would come when 
that question would be discussed on a 
Vote for the purpose of the Queen’s 
University ; but the present Vote was 
one for the Stationery Office, and upon 
that it was desirable to keep the argu- 
ments addressed to the Committee 
within the scope of the matters relating 
to the Stationery Office. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked, that if the 
present Vote should receive the sanction 
of the Committee, a certain sum of 
money, amounting to £451,745, would 
be provided for the purposes of the 
Stationery Office. In looking at the 
ne age to which it was proposed to 
apply this money, he observed that a 
sum of £289 was to be applied to pur- 
poses—[‘‘ No, no!’’]—he observed that 
stationery to the amount of £289 was to 
be issued—[‘‘ No, no!” 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to rise to Order. 

Mr. PARNELL: I am speaking to 
a point of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member for Meath was in possession. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he observed 
that it was intimated to them that £289 
was applied for the purposes of stationery 
and printing in the Queen’s University 
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in Ireland during the years 1876 and 
1877. From that he inferred that, out 
of the sum which they were now asked 
to vote, a somewhat similar sum would 
be applied during the coming or present 
financial year for the same purposes— 
that was, for the purposes of the Queen’s 
Colleges and University in Ireland. He 
objected to the Department applying any 
money for stationery or printing for 
the purposes of these Institutions ; and 
he desired to have the opportunity of 
stating to the Committee the reasons 
why he thought that the application of 
that portion of this large sum which 
they were now asked to vote would be 
a waste of public money. Therefore, 
he wished to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £289, which the Government 
had informed them they applied in 1876 
and 1877 for the purpose of stationery 
and printing in the Queen’s University 
in Ireland. The Chairman had said, just 
now, that they could discuss that ques- 
tion when they came to the main Vote. 
But there was no portion of the main 
Vote set aside for the purpose of sta- 
tionery and printing for the Queen’s 
Colleges; and if they discussed that 
question on the main Vote, they would 
do so without having any opportunity 
of fixing upon a particular item in the 
Vote. The item in reference to this 
point was now before them; or, if it 
was not, the Government had at least 
intimated very plainly to them that they 
would apply a certain portion of this 
Vote for these purposes to the Queen’s 
Colleges and University in Ireland. 
Therefore, he submitted, with great 
deference, that he should be in Order 
in stating the reasons why he objected 
to having any portion of this money 
devoted to that purpose, and also in 
moving to reduce the amount of the 
Vote by the sum of £289 or £300, which 
the Government had intimated to them 
would be so applied. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would be in Order in moving 
to reduce the Vote before the Committee 
by the sum of £300 or £289, or whatever 
other sum he thought proper; and he 
might also justify that Motion by stating 
that he believed that some such sum was 
likely to be applied to purposes which 
he deprecated ; but there was no item in 
the present Vote which raised the ques- 
tion of the Queen’s Colleges or Uni- 
versity ; and therefore, in the event of 
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the hon. Member inducing the Committee 
to adopt his view, it would not have the 
effect of depriving these Institutions of 
any portion of the money that might be 
required for them. It would, therefore, 
be plain to the Committee—and, he 
trusted, it might be clear to the hon. 
Member—that any discussion of the con- 
stitution or merits of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity would be wholly beside the ques- 
tion now before the Committee. 

Masor NOLAN wished to refer to 
what took place the other night. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) then as- 
sured the Committee that, from his point 
of view, the proposed reduction of this 
Vote would be most disastrous to his 
Party in Ireland. He (Major Nolan) 
would not say it would be disastrous ; 
but if they were to believe what the hon. 
Member for the City of Londonderry had 
said, the effect would be, at any rate, of 
very great importance. Consequently, 
he did not think it could be a waste of 
time on their part to discuss this Vote ; 
and he thought his hon. Friends around 
him would be quite right in adhering to 
their intention to reduce it by £289, 
because that was the only sum in the 
Vote which was connected with anything 
that was objectionable from their point 
of view. They found the connection 
between the sum of £289 and the Queen’s 
University established, because the Go- 
vernment had declared that in a past 
year that sum had been expended on 
that Institution. Now, the proposition 
which he made the other night he would 
venture to repeat to the Committee, and 
it was, that the sum of £289 should be 
omitted from the Vote, the Government 
taking that money later on, when the 
Committee were asked to pass the Vote 
for the Queen’s University. It was, 
after all, a mere question of detail, whe- 
ther they should vote the money for 
stationery for each Department sepa- 
rately, or lump the various sums toge- 
ther under the one head of Stationery 
Office. He did not say that it might not 
be better, and more convenient, under 
ordinary circumstances, to adopt the 
latter course; but he thought that it 
would be far better, in regard to a dis- 
puted item, that it should be taken in 
connection with the main sum of money 
voted for an Institution to which objec- 
tion was taken. It might be thought 
that voting stationery and paper for the 
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Queen’s University was a small question ; 
and although that might be so consi- 
dered in one aspect of the case, yet it 
had really become a very large question 
for the Irish Members to consider whe- 
ther they should pass any Vote connected 
with this particular Institution. If they 
had the great moral advantage of having 
the great majority of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives on their side, he thought it 
was obviously their policy on every 
occasion to oppose the voting of any 
money for the Queen’s Colleges. It was 
only by taking that course that they 
would show the Irish people that their 
Representatives continued to do their 
duty, but that a majority of English 
and Scotch Members had determined to 
overrule them on this question. He 
would not enter into the great question 
of education, as another opportunity 
would be afforded for discussing that 
subject. But they had been taunted 
with coming there and begging for 
money from the Imperial Exchequer. 
Well, the Irish Members were willing 
now to show that they did not want 
public money. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would adopt the suggestion 
that he had made, it would afford an 
easy means of cutting the Gordian Knot 
on the present occasion; but, otherwise, 
he hoped that the omission of the £289 
would be pressed to a division, in order 
to show that the majority of Irish 
Members were anxious, gn every cc- 
casion, to prevent money, or anything 
else, being given to the Queen’s Colleges, 
until all denominations in Ireland had 
equally advantageous educational esta- 
blishments. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he understood that at the 
present moment the Committee were 
rather engaged upon a question of Order, 
raised by the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) and others, and that the 
point of Order was this—The Vote about 
to be taken was for a gross sum to be 
expended through the Stationery Office 
on all the Public Services in which sta- 
tionery was required. Hon. Members 
found that a certain portion of that sum 
would, in accordance with the usual 
practice, be expended upon the Queen’s 
Colleges. They desired to challenge the 
application of any public money to the 
Queen’s Colleges, and they, therefore, 

roposed to omit a certain sum from the 

ote, being about the sum which they 
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presumed might fairly be taken as repre- 
senting what would be spent upon sta- 
tionery for the Queen’s Colleges. Then 
they said that, in order to justify them- 
selves in making that proposal, .it was 
necessary that they should show why 
with them these Colleges were an ob- 
jectionable Institution, and why no public 
money should be given to them. Well, 
it might seem to them that it was un- 
reasonable that they should propose to 
strike out that portion of the Vote unless 
they showed that, and they might say 
that they could not show it unless they 
were allowed to go into the whole sub- 
ject of the Queen’s Colleges. But, on 
the other hand, he apprehended there 
could be no doubt that the Rule which 
the Chairman had laid down was the one 
which must guide the Committee. It 
was that, in the discussion of this Vote, 
it was impossible for any Member, in a 
regular and orderly way, to go into the 
whole question of the merits of the 
Queen’s Colleges; and the inference 
which he thought they must draw from 
that ruling was, that the present was not 
the proper occasion for the raising of 
that discussion. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan) had said that the Govern- 
ment might alter the form of the Vote 
so as to get the Committee out of the 
difficulty which it was in by withdraw- 
ing the small sum that was proposed to 
be applied to the Queen’s Colleges, and 
voting it hereafter when they came to 
the Vote for these Institutions. That 
would be an inconvenient way of pro- 
ceeding, and really it would make no 
difference, because the withdrawal of 
£300 or £3,000 from the Vote would not 
in any way impede the expenditure 
of so much of the money as was voted for 
the Stationery Office being applied to 
the Queen’s Colleges so long as they 
were, and continued to be, recognized as 
an Institution which was entitled to Go- 
vernment support. But what he would 
undertake on behalf of the Government— 
he believed that it had already been 
promised—was this—If when they came 
to the Vote for the Queen’s Colleges that 
Vote should be negatived, he would 
undertake that no portion whatever of 
the sum voted for the Stationery Office 
should be applied to them. That would 
obviate the difficulty which had been 
suggested by the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), who had said that they 
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might, perhaps, negative the Vote for 
the Queen’s Colleges, but that as they 
had granted the stationery it would still 
be supplied to them. He really hoped 
that they would not be called upon to 
discuss any further the point of Order; 
but that hon. Gentlemen, if they thought 
it desirable to try the question, and put 
in what was in the nature of a protest 
on their part on the present occasion, 
would move a reduction of the Vote and 
go toa division, remembering that the 
question of the Queen’s Colleges them- 
selves would be a matter for subsequent 
discussion. As he had already said, 
more than once, the Government would 
take care that ample opportunity was 
given for the discussion of thatimportant 
subject on its merits. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had never 
before heard a statement made by the 
Government to the effect that it made no 
difference whether a sum of money were 
struck out from the Votes or not, for that 
stationery would be supplied all the same 
to the Queen’s University. He thought 
that was a most immoral doctrine, and 
one which struck at the root of the system 
of voting public money. He also thought 
that it was thoroughly unreasonable to 
ask Parliament to vote first, and then 
to hear arguments on the policy of the 
Vote. In his opinion, the only sensible 
plan was to allow the discussion to go 
on then. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to make a 
suggestion to the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), in consequence 
of the allegation of the Government that 
the reduction of the Vote by £289 would 
not affect the supply of stationery to the 
Queen’s University. He should suggest, 
if that were so, that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan should withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and should move to strike out the 
entire Vote. He was very serious in his 
opposition to the Queen’s University in 
Ireland ; and he could not but think that 
the power that the Government assumed 
of applying money, voted for this pur- 
pose to any Department, was a very 
faulty way of applying the Estimates. 
It was very strange that sums of money 
should be accounted for in the Public Ser- 
vices by items, when they were not in- 
tended to be applied to the Services for 
which they were voted. It placed the 
opponents of any particular Service in a 
dilemma; and the only way in which 
they could protest against any sum of 
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money being spent on the Queen’s Col- 
leges would be by objecting to the whole 
Vote. For that reason, he should advise 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan to 
object to the whole Vote; and, in the 
meantime, the Committee would have 
an opportunity of discussing the other 
items included in the Vote. He was 
determined not to vote any sum of money 
to the Queen’s Colleges without entering 
his protest against it; and if they could 
not object to the particular application 
of any sum of money by the Govern- 
ment, they must divide against the 
whole Vote. The fault lay with the Go- 
vernment in framing the Estimate in 
this manner. In future, he should con- 
sider that it would be desirable for the 
Government to arrange these matters in 
a different way, so that hon. Members 
who objected to any particular sum 
would be able to do so, without being 
under the necessity of opposing the 
whole Vote. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS observed, 
that it seemed to him that the Com- 
mittee, to a certain extent, had suffered, 
in point of time and convenience, 
from the fairness and ingenuousness of 
the Government in dealing with this 
particular Vote. Had the Government 
moved, without specific details, for a 
supply for stationery for the Public Ser- 
vice, no one could have objected to 
the Estimate; but just because the Go- 
vernment had been fair and explicit 
in giving a larger amount of informa- 
tion as to the portions in which the 
stationery and printing was supplied to 
the different Departments, the Com- 
mittee had been wearied by the various 
discussions on the matter. The objec- 
tions raised, it was said, were conscien- 
tious ones; but when anybody said 
proudly that he did anything for con- 
science sake, he could not but suspect. 
He liked to hear a business argu- 
ment and business reasons given when 
a Vote in Supply was opposed; but 
when he heard an item of £289 was 
objected to from conscientious motives, 
he could not but wonder that this should 

rove a dead fly in the ointment. This 
ittle matter it was which disturbed 
the digestion of hon. Members oppo- 
site, and which incited them to dis- 
cuss, over and over again, the merits of 
the Vote for the Stationery Depart- 
ment. The hon. Member for Meath, 
who had last spoken, had recommended 
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that the Committee be divided against 
the whole Vote. Why did not hon. 
Gentlemen opposite at once challenge 
the whole Vote of £480,000, because 
£289 in stationery was supplied last 
year on account of the Queen’s Colleges, 
if they really meant to take that course ? 
Whenever they threw out a challenge 
to go to a division, it was accepted on 
that side of the House; but when it 
was thrown to them, they always delayed 
from it. 

Ture CHAIRMAN said, that the Ques- 
tion before the Committee was the 
Vote for the Stationery Office, and 
upon that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan had intimated his intention to 
move an Amendment that it be re- 
duced by the sum of £289. He had 
pointed out to him that it was quite com- 
petent for him to bring on that Amend- 
ment; but, at the same time, he thought it 
his duty to state that the Amendment was 
not yet before the Committee. He must, 
therefore, ask the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, whether he intended to move 
that Amendment ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL expressed his 
willingness to withdraw his Amendment, 
and to raise his objection to the supply 
of stationery to the Queen’s University 
by challenging the entire Vote. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Meath, 
that the Government provoked that 
course by the way in which they had 
framed the Estimates. He therefore 
moved the reduction of the whole Vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY would 
like to know whether the Voteof £450,000 
was not to be applied for stationery in 
the different Departments? If that were 
so, he would wish to be informed in 
what way this sum of £289 was to be 
expended? No doubt it was to be ap- 
plied, amongst other things, in providing 
three or four Institutions in Ireland with 
a certain amount of stationery; but he 
did not think that they were likely to 
get rapidly through the Estimates, when 
such arguments were addressed to the 
Committee as that they had just heard 
from the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis). He had told them 
that when the Government applied to 
Parliament for a Vote of £450,000, the 
House ought to thank the Government 
for giving it any information as to the 
manner in which that large sum was to 
be expended. They did not, however, 
thank the Government for giving them 
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information, for it was the duty of the 
Government to furnish it, and it was the 
duty of the Committee to see that it was 
given. For his own part, he deprecated 
the enunciation of such a doctrine. 
Another point he wished to raise was 
this—It might be that when Parlia- 
ment struck out a sum of £289 from the 
Estimates, as not applicable to a parti- 
cular purpose, it would be within the 
power of the Government to take other 
means to perform the service which the 
House of Commons had said should not 
be performed. To that he entirely de- 
murred, and he thought the Committee 
was interested in knowing whether or 
not it was correct; for, if so, Parlia- 
ment had no control over the Esti- 
mates ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed, that he would first reply on 
the question of the information given 
with regard to the particular distri- 
bution of the Vote of £450,000, now 
asked for on behalf of the Stationery 
Office. What was done in the com- 
posing of the Estimates of the year was 
for the sums to be inserted on account 
of the stationery which each Department 
had demanded from the Stationery 
Office in the preceding year. At the 
end of the year, when the proper 
accounts were made up, the whole was 
put together, and it became possible 
then to draw up such a table as appeared 
in the Estimates, showing how the sum 
of money granted to the Stationery 
Office had been distributed. In that way 
a table, 1876-7, showed how the money 
granted at the beginning of that year 
was distributed. On the Estimates so 
prepared the Government asked the 
House of Commons to grant £450,000 
for the Stationery Office. Supposing 
that the House subsequently agreed 
to the Vote for the Queen’s Colleges, 
the sum allowed to the Stationery Office, 
even if minus the £289, would enable it 
to supply the demands of the Queen’s 
Colleges. On the other hand, if Par- 
liament refused to make the grant to 
the Queen’s University, the Stationery 
Office, although they might possibly have 
been prepared to meet the demands of the 
Queen’s Colleges, would not be justified 
in supplying them, and would pay the 
money back through the Exchequer. 
If this particular sum of £289 were now 
struck out, and the House subsequently 
agreed that the Queen’s Colleges should 
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be continued, the Stationery Office would 
have no money to pay for the printing re- 
quired by the Queen’s University and 
sanctioned by the House. That would ne- 
cessitate a Supplementary Estimate. A 
similar table to that in the present 
Estimates would be given for 1879-80 
in a future year, showing how this sum 
of £450,000 had been used; and if the 
Queen’s Colleges were left out of the 
Vote by the House, no sum would then 
appear in the next table to the credit of 
the Queen’s Colleges. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, that the 
explanation given of this £289 was to 
the effect that the sum would probably 
be required for the purpose of sup- 
plying the Queen’s University with 
stationery. It was said that the sta- 
tionery might not be required, and that, 
if not required, the money would be 
returned to the Treasury. He would 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
look at the matter in this way—Here 
was a large Vote of £450,000, and a 
little matter of £289 was sticking in the 
throats of his hon. Friends. Was it worth 
while to fight about so small a matter? 
Would it not be better to withdraw the 
sum of £289 from the present Vote, and 
add it to the Vote for the Queen’s Col- 
leges? The sum should be withdrawn 
from the present Estimate, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that it would be 
brought on when the whole of the 
question of the Queen’s Colleges was 
discussed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY could not 
understand the attempt to diminish the 
value of the control of that House over 
the public expenditure. This money 
was to be spent in the year on parti- 
cular things. Suppose, for one moment, 
that the items given were omitted, did 
anyone think that the large sum in the 
Estimates would be voted by the Com- 
mittee without previous inquiry as to 
the objects for which it would beapplied? 
And that consideration showed the ne- 
cessity for the enumeration of the 
items in the Estimates, and that in 
placing them there the Government had 
performed no perfunctory duty. He 
could not, therefore, follow the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) in what he had stated with re- 
gard to the ingenuousness of the Go- 
vernment in giving correct details of the 
different items. He understood that it 
had been suggested by the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) that the 
question of the Queen’s Colleges was 
to be shelved until somebody moved 
to reduce the entire amount of the 
Vote. He wished to call attention to 
another ‘‘fly in the ointment.” He 
used the expression of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry, and he hoped it would 
not interfere with his digestion; although 
it was very remarkable that the hon. 
Member should use so contradictory a 
simile—as if anyone ever took ointment 
internally. 

Mr.. CHARLES LEWIS observed, 
that he had never made the statement 
in the connection imputed to him. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
it was unimportant, and he would not 
pursue the subject. What he wished to 
mention was, that under the head of Sta- 
tionery a certain amount was included 
for the supply of the Education Depart- 
ment. The Education Department in 
Ireland spent on stationery and printing, 
during the last year, £2,174. In Ire- 
land they had a different system of Na- 
tional Education to that which existed 
in Scotland. In the latter country, the 
sum expended in the same year by the 
Education Department for stationery 
was only £124. He wanted to call the 
attention of the Committee to the extra- 
ordinarily large amount spent by the 
Irish Education Department for printing 
and stationery, and to suggest that this 
very large amount could be cut down. 
He thought he was in Order in mention- 
ing thismatter. The Education Depart- 
ment in Ireland arrogated to itself the 
right of printing, publishing, and sup- 
plying copybooks to the schools. It also 
supplied the schools under its control 
with all the literature they required, to 
the exclusion of all other publications, 
publishers, and printers. One result of 
that system he should not discuss, be- 
cause it would be without the ruling of 
the Chair to go into the subject of the 
disadvantage under which Irish pub- 
lisherslaboured, in not being permitted to 
supply the schools. But there was an- 
other objection to the system by which 
the schools in Ireland were allowed none 
but books published by the Stationery 
Department; for, were the market open, 
it was probable a very different class of 
books would be introduced, and a much 
larger number of people would patronize 
the schools. Apart ay the injury in- 
flicted on the trade, the result of this 
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monopoly was very detrimental in other 
ways; because, if the contracts were open 
to public competition, it would, undoubt- 
edly, be found that private enterprise 
could supply these books at a much 
lower rate than was now charged by the 
Printing and Publishing Department. 
Without pressing for a vote, he would 
recommend the subject to the notice of 
the Educational Department. It was not 
alone in this branch that the Govern- 
ment confined to itself the monopoly of 

rinting and publishing. His attention 
had been directed to other Departments; 
and he found there was scarcely any 
work of a similar description to be exe- 
cuted in Ireland that was not kept out 
of the hands of the trades, and under 
complete Government control, to the 
great loss of the public, and in 4 man- 
ner perfectly unknown in this country 
or in Scotland. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would move, as an Amendment, that no 
part of this Vote be applied to the pro- 
viding of stationery for the Queen’s Col- 
leges or University in Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that such a Mo- 
tion is out of Order, and that he 
can only move a reduction of the 
Vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
did not propose to question the ruling of 
the Chairman, but would call his atten- 
tion to the fact that some years ago, 
when the Dover Mail Contract, concluded 
with Mr. Churchward, was under discus- 
sion, a similar Motion was made and 
agreed to. The course he now proposed 
to pursue was, therefore, in strict ac- 
cordance with ‘Parliamentary prece- 
dent. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member that in the case to 
which he refers the Proviso was moved 
by the Government, who were respon- 
sible for the Vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked, 
whether the Government had any pri- 
vileges in connection with the Estimates 
which were not shared by the Represen- 
tatives of the people ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Government 
necessarily bring forward the Estimates 
on their own responsibility and discre- 


tion, and place them before the House | y 


in the form and manner most convenient 
for discussion. It is the function of the 
Committee to criticize, reduce, or reject 
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the Votes; but the responsibility of 
framing them rests with the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY replied, 
that it appeared by the Estimates that 
asum of money was required for cer- 
tain purposes. His proposition was, that 
the money be so granted to the Govern- 
ment, but with a Proviso that no portion 
of the Vote should be applied to a par- 
ticular purpose. He failed to see what 
were the functions of hon. Members, if 
it was not competent to them to object 
in this manner. He asked, whether he 
was precluded from moving the Amend- 
ment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will understand that he cannot pro- 
ceed with the Motion indicated. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Government 
had framed this Vote in such a way as 
to render impossible the rejection of any 
particular item, and he was, therefore, 
unable to move the reduction of the Vote 
by any specific amount. There were, 
however, several items in the Estimates 
by the reduction of which it would be 
ensured that no money would go this 
year to the Queen’s Colleges and Univer- 
sity in Ireland for the purposes of sta- 
tionery and printing. The Vote was 
divided into items, none of which re- 
ferred explicitly to the printing and sta- 
tionery for the Queen’s Colleges and 
University. Hon. Members were told 
by the Government that the sum of 
£289 was applied to that purpose in 
1876-7; and he inferred that the Go- 
vernment, in framing the Estimates, had 
allowed for a similar amount in the pre- 
sent Vote. He wished to point out to 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) that there were four 
other items, by moving the omission of 
which he would attain his object. Under 
the sub-headings E, F, G, H, there was 
the sum of £271,000 for printing, paper, 
parchment, and vellum. He thought 
that, as any expenditure for stationery 
and printing for the Queen’s Colleges 
and University in Ireland would come 
from this amount, in the event of the 
Committee being induced to omit the 
items under these sub-headings, it 
would result that no money for these 
purposes would go to the Colleges this 
ear. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY remarked, 
that in the case of the Dover Contract 
with Mr. Churchward, the Government 
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retained the item in the Estimates for a 
period of two years. The Government 
then accepted a Motion precisely ana- 
logous to that which he now made, and 
which he held it was competent to them 
to entertain. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he must direct 
the attention of the Secretary to the 
Treasury to a matter that was attract- 
ing considerable notice in Dublin. He 
saw, under the sub-head A, that the 
Examiner received a salary of £138 
a-year. He did not know whether that 
gentleman was responsible for the mat- 
ter he was about to complain of; but, 
if so, he would move the reduction of the 
total amount under this sub-head by the 
amount of his salary. His complaint 
was, that in consequence of a Memo- 
rial presented by the printers in 
Dublin to the employers in the trade, 
seeking for an increase of wages to the 
extent of 2s. weekly for time-work, and 
of from 6 to 74 per cent for piece-work, 
the head of the Department and a consi- 
derable number of the employers having 
met to consider this very moderate pro- 
posal, it resulted that a fortnight’s 
notice was given to every member of the 
Typographical Society in Dublin, in- 
cluding those printers who were employed 
for the Government Offices. During the 
interval, many of the employers and 
some newspaper proprietors, among 
whom he would mention Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, agreed to the advance of wages, 
and continued to employ the men. A 
few employers, however, had not fol- 
lowed this very proper example. The 
Queen’s Printing Office, where from 60 
to 70 hands were previously engaged, 
was now closed—Mr. Thom, the mana- 
ger of the office, having failed to get 
workmen from England to supply the 
places of those who were on strike. 
Some English printers did go to Dublin, 
and went to work in the Queen’s Print- 
ing Office; but after finding out the 
position of things, and how very unfairly 
the manager of the office had acted to- 
wards his old hands, they refused to 
work any longer in the establishment, 
and returned to England. Ten weeks 
had elapsed since this rupture took 
place, and during that time Mr. Thom 
and his agents had searched all the large 
centres of industry and large Provincial 
towns in the United Kingdom for men; 
but, up to the present, their efforts had 
not been successful, as although in 
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numerous instances workmen were en- 
gaged, when they found out the actual 
state of affairs they returned to the loca- 
lities whence they came. ButMr. Thom, 
having discovered that it was impossible 
for him to get enough men from England 
to fill the places of the printers who 
were dismissed, had sent all the Irish 
printing to be done in England; and, 
consequently, the journeymen, who asked 
for an advance of 2s. a-week, had been 
thrown out of employment permanently ; 
and there was really no hope of their 
getting work again in Dublin, unless the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of the 
Estimates told the Committee that he 
thought the Irish printing ought to be 
done in Ireland. Very few of the large 
Dublin employers had refused to grant 
these reasonable demands of the men, 
and the course which Mr. Thom had 
taken appeared to him (Mr. Parnell) to 
be altogether unjustifiable. That being 
so, he should be glad to hear from the 
hon. Baronet where Mr. Thom’s salary 
appeared in the Vote, and whether he 
was the gentleman described as the 
‘“‘ Assistant Examiner of Printing and 
Binding ”’ in Dublin ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move to reduce the Vote ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had not 
moved the reduction of the Vote. He 
had only asked for information. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, Mr. Thom’s salary was paid him 
for taking charge of Zhe Dublin Gazette, 
and the Assistant Examiner of Printing 
and Binding was a kind of foreman in 
the office, who had to see certain work 
carried out. As to the rupture between 
Mr. Thom and his men, he knew nothing 
of it. Mr. Thom was bound to perform 
certain work; and, therefore, he was 
justified in seeking for labour during the 
time of the differences between him and 
his men. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, which was the item in 
the Vote providing for Mr. Thom’s 
salary? Unless he had that information, 
he should be obliged to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the amount paid to 
the Controller of the Department. He 
desired to reduce the Vote; but he did 
not know what item he could select in 
order to deal with Mr. Thom’s stipend. 
The Vote was framed in such an extra- 
ordin manner, and so few details 
were given, that it was utterly impos- 
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sible for a private Member to find out 
what he wanted to know. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the complaint 
in this matter was, that a Government 
Department in Dublin, in order to de- 
feat Dublin workmen, first tried to im- 
port labour from England and Scotland, 
and, failing that, had exported the 
Dublin work of the Government to Eng- 
land and Scotland. The Dublin print- 
ing of the Government was now being 
done in Edinburgh, and that course had 
been adopted for the purpose of saving 
the Dublin Department the necessity of 
yielding to the just demands of the 
printers. Of course, to a certain ex- 
tent, it was quite right thatan employer 
should go to a far distance for labour 
in order to counteract what he considered 
to be an unfair combination; but in 
this case the question arose as to what 
was, and what was not, an unfair com- 
bination? The charge against the 
Government Printing Office in Dublin 
was this—that whereas the printers, who 
had only asked for an advance of wages 
once before in the course of half-a- 
century, and who, upon this occasion, 
had only asked for an increase of 2s. a- 
week on the establishment wages and 
6 or 7 per cent upon piece-work, 
the Government Department, backed by 
the influence of the Stationery Office, 
first tried to defeat that very moderate 
demand by the importation of workmen, 
and, failing that, they had the work 
‘‘jobbed out” at Edinburgh. He was 
informed that one of the reasons why 
the work could be done cheaply at Edin- 
burgh, and thus the opposition of the 
Dublin printers easily defied, was that 
in Edinburgh the duty was being per- 
formed by females. Female printers 
were doing this work at a cheap rate, 
and the regular printers of Dublin were 
thrust out of employment in this unfair 
manner. Undoubtedly, labour had its 
duties, but so, also, had capital; and 
there ought to be some strong reasons 
shown before the Irish Government 
printing was taken out of the hands of 
the Irish workmen, and handed over to 
females in England and Scotland. He 
thought this a very serious question, and 
he was sorry to see the Government did 
not appear to be previously aware of 
what had been taking place. 

Mr. MITCHELL YY said, Mr. 
Thom had a very lucrative contract for 
the publication of Government papers in 
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Ireland, and he must say he did his work 
admirably. There was recently a strike 
in Dublin, on the refusal of an applica- 
tion for an advance of wages to the 
printers. There were other printing 
offices besides that of the Government in 
the city, and he believed the proprietors 
of most of these—and especially the 
newspaper proprietors—conceded the de- 
mands of their men; and it was only 
right to say that even now, with this in- 
crease, the wages of printers in Dublin 
were less than those given to similar 
workmen in England and Scotland. 
The point before the Committee was 
this—Mr. Thom had a monopoly given 
him by the Government of this extensive 
printing ; and while he ought to be pro- 
tected against unfair competition, on 
the other hand the Secretary to the 
Treasury ought to take care that the 
monopoly which was given to that gentle- 
man was not used to oppress the people 
whom he employed. If the Secretary 
to the Treasury would say he would look 
into the matter and take it upin a right 
spirit—which he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
was sure he would do if he took it 
up at all—something might be done. 
It certainly was not right that printing, 
which the Government contracted to 
have done in Dublin, should be taken 
by the contractor to be executed in 
Edinburgh, unless there be some very 
strong reason for such a course being 
pursued. Itwasclear that the attention 
of the Government had not yet been 
called to the matter, and he hoped they 
would now look into it. Mr. Thom’s 
labours in the cause of everything that 
was good in Ireland were so great, and the 
extraordinary volumes of statistics which 
he produced entirely by his own exertions 
were so valuable, that he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) was most unwilling to say any- 
thing, or to take any course, which should 
injure him. But, at the same time, he 
thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
ought to look into the matter, and see 
that the printing should really be done 
in Dublin, when it could be executed 
there on fair terms. He would not say 
aword against Mr. Thom, who richly 
deserved the support of that House 
for all he had done in the way of facili- 
tating legislation by the admirable sta- 
tistics he had compiled; but, at the 
same time, he must not be allowed to 
over-ride poor people by the great 
weight given him in consequence of his 
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ment. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken as to the admirable 
work which Mr. Thom performed. As 
to the direct salary which he received, it 
appeared in the Estimates—namely, 
£100—and that was paid for the assist- 
ance he rendered in editing Zhe Dublin 
Gazette. That sum, he believed, repre- 
sented the whole of the Government 
salary which was paid to Mr. Thom; 
and, considering his services, he did 
not regard that as an extravagant 
sum. With reference to the question of 
printing, it was not his wish in any way 
to injure the trade; but the Govern- 
ment required certain work to be 
speedily done, and, owing to the strike, 
Mr. Thom seemed to consider the best 

lan to adopt was to have it executed 
in other places. However, at the re- 
quest of one or two hon. Gentlemen, he 
would consent to look into the matter. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury was mistaken if he sup- 
posed his attention had not been directed 
to this subject before, because his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) alluded to it on Mon- 
day night. True, he did not do so at 
any length, and probably he did not 
make any impression upon the hon. 
Baronet; but as the hon. Baronet had 
been kind enough to say that he would 
look into the question, he (Mr. Parnell) 
would not persevere in his opposition to 
the Vote on that ground. ith regard 
to the question itself, it was quite com- 
petent for the Committee to say, if con- 
tracts for printing to be performed in 
Dublin were entered into, that the work 
should not be sent by the contractor to 
be executed in Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
or elsewhere, and especially on so small 
a reason that the men had asked for an 
advance to the extent of 4s. a-week. 
There was no such emergency in getting 
out the work as the hon. Baronet seemed 
to think. The printing had only been 
put out because Mr. Thom said—‘‘I 
will put down this strike ; I will use the 
power and authority which the very 
lucrative Government contract I hold 
will enable me to use; I will enter upon 
this contest, and I will put down this 
demand from the men.” He (Mr. Par- 
nell) hoped the hon. Baronet would 
carefully look into the whole question, 
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Mr. T. CAVE said, he must protest 
against the new doctrine soughtto be laid 
down by the hon. Member for Meath. If 
a contractor obtained a contract from that 
House to execute printing at a price, he 
was entitled—always supposing he was 
fair and reasonable—to get his work 
done as cheaply and as well as he could. 
He was sorry that the printers of Dublin 
had quarrelled with their master; but, 
at the same time, that was no reason in 
the world for laying down the doctrine— 
which would work most mischievously— 
that a contractor in that country or this 
had not a perfect right to get his work 
done as cheaply as he could. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the House had 
laid down an entirely different principle. 
The House had decided that the print- 
ing referring to Scotland should be 
done in Edinburgh ; that that referring 
to Ireland should be done in Dublin; 
and that that referring to England 
should be done in London. He boldly 
asserted that, because he saw in the 
Vote separate and distinct items for 

rinting in Ireland, Scotland, and Eng- 
and. If he had not recognized that 
principle, he should not have adopted the 
course he had; or, inasmuch as if they 
went upon the general principle of get- 
ting work done in the cheapest way, 
they would put all the printing together 
and have a contract for the lot. Then 
they would have the work executed in 
the cheapest place they could. If a 
Glasgow printer could do the printing 
cheaper than anyone else, by all means 
let the House of Commons, if it desired, 
give him the work. But, in this in- 
stance, the House of Commons had not 
chosen to do that, the Vote being pre- 
sented in an entirely different way; and 
as long as they appeared in that shape, 
and a Dublin contractor sent his work 
to Scotland, he (Mr. Parnell) would pro- 
test against it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, both the hon. 
Gentlemen who had last spoken were in 
the wrong. There was: no contract, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, in this 
case, and that was precisely the error 
into which the two last speakers had 
fallen. While being called a contractor, 
Mr. Thom was not put into competition 
with anyone. The facts of the matter 
before the Committee were these :—The 
Dublin printers thought fit to require the 
masters in that City to raise their wages. 
Of course, they had a perfect right so to 
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act; and he must remind the Committee 
that while some did not submit to this 
compulsion others did. Mr. Thom who, 
on @ previous occasion, had thoroughly 
kept himself clear from all connection 
with the Printers’ Association, and who 
opposed that Society successfully, would 
not agree to the terms of the men as to 
an increase of wages. That being so, 
he (Mr. Sullivan) -regretted that the 
matter had been brought before the Com- 
mittee thatnight. He considered it would 
be a deadly blow given to the printers 
of Ireland if hon. Members propounded 
on the floor of that House that the work 
could be done in Edinburgh cheaper than 
in Dublin; because it would put the 
printers of Dublin in the odious position 
of having driven the trade from the City. 
That was why he deplored such a dis- 
cussion being raised. He hoped the 
present difficulty would be adjusted, 
and he believed it might be by the dis- 
play of a little kindliness on each side. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was a fact within his own knowledge 
that there had been very great delay 
in printing documents which ought to 
be produced in Dublin in consequence 
of the copy having to be sent to Scot- 
land. One réason why the Government 
had printers in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, was that there were docu- 
ments peculiar to each country which 
required to be got on with at short 
notice. The Government printing in 
Treland was done in Dublin for that 
reason ; and if the Government printer 
for Ireland, as a rule, had his work 
done out of the Irish capital, of course 
there would be great inconvenience and 
delay. For his part, he was quite con- 
tent with the answer of the Secretary 
to the Treasury—that he would inquire 
into the matter. At present, it was 
provided that the Irish peore 3 should 
be done in Dublin, for the sake of con- 
venience and expedition ; and unless it 
was done in that city, Parliament must 
alter the system under which the work 
was given to the contractor. He (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) made every allowance 
for Mr. Thom; and he regretted the 
delay occasioned in the execution of 
work in consequence of his not seeing 
his way to do what the other masters 
had done. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, in answer to the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan), who objected to the fact 
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of the Dublin work being sent to Scot- 
land being stated on the floor of that 
House, said the matter had been fully 
ventilated before it was mentioned in 
debate. The Dublin printers had 
clearly stated the facts in a Memorial 
they had sent round to Members of 
Parliament, and in their trade organ, 
The Irish Artizan. They themselves 
said that work was being done in Edin- 
burgh which ought to be done in Dublin; 
and, consequently, there was not the 
slightest ground for saying that harm 
had been done, or was likely to be done, 
to the interests of the Irish printers, by 
referring to the matter in that House. 
The statement of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth, as to the previous 
collision between Mr. Thom and his 
men, had far from weakened the cause 
of the men. Mr. Thom had first come 
in contact with the men by refusing to 
have any belonging to a society in his 
office; and now, when they asked for a 
slight increase of wages, he made use 
of his immense resources, and “‘ jobbed”’ 
the work out at Edinburgh. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was quite clear 
that Mr. Thom, rather than submit to 
an advance of wages, as other masters 
had, would rather ‘job’ his work out 
at Edinburgh. He—Mr. Thom—could 
afford to submit to a temporary loss, in 
order to force his employés to come to 
his terms. The argument of the hon. 
Member for Barnstaple (Mr. T. Cave), 
that the House should allow the work 
to be done in any place the parties 
chose, would, of course, be good if the 
work were open to competition, and if 
the papers ordered to be printed in 
Ireland were such as did not require 
to be produced in a certain time. In 
this case, Mr. Thom was not a contrac- 
tor. He obtained whatever he charged 
on the understanding that the printing 
should be supplied and be in Members’ 
hands in a definite time. He thought 
it only reasonable that Mr. Thom 
should be asked to give the same rate 
of wages as his neighbours, and nothing 
more was asked. 

Mr. MACDONALD observed, that 
the salary of the editor of The London 
Gazette began with £600 a-year, with 
a maximum of £800; that the first- 
class clerks began on £300, and rose 
to £400 a-year; that the second-class 
clerks began with £200, and rose to 
£300 a-year; and that third-class 
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clerks began with £100 a-year, and 
rose to £200. Then there were ware- 
housemen in the same office who be- 
gan at £120, and rose to £130 a-year. 
He desired to know whether this rule 
of raising salaries applied to the printers 
as well as the others engaged in pre- 

aring The Gazette; or whether it might 
+ the salaries of the printers lessened 
as those of the other employés in the 
office increased? For his part, he saw 
no reason why those that really did 
little work should have ever-increasing 
salaries, while the men who did the 
work got less. This was not paying 
according to work done at all. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. Member fell into a mistake 
in imagining that the clerks to whom he 
referred were of the same grade as the 
men employed in the printing office of 
The Gazette. Those clerks were civil 
servants, having increases to their salary 
in the same way as those employed in 
the Foreign or Home Offices, or other 
Departments. Their salaries rose by 
given increments each year, until the 
maximum was reached. 

Mr. MELLOR asked, if that increment 
occurred in all those Departments without 
reference to the qualifications of the 
official servant ? because, if so, he con- 
sidered such a principle one of the worst 
ever introduced. 

Simm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the increment was supposed to 
represent the knowledge a clerk ob- 
tained in the time he had served. He 
came in as a probationery clerk at £90 
a-year, after having passed the Civil 
Service examination, and he had in- 
creases of £10, or £15, or £20 a-year as 
time went on, and these advances repre- 
sented the knowledge he was supposed 
to have acquired during the time he had 
been in the service. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
make a suggestion to the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury with re- 
ference to the £8,000 to be voted for 
Hansard’ s Debates, as he was unable to do 
so on Monday night when the subject 
was under discussion. At present, Mr. 
Hansard sent round proofs to Members 
of the House, and they were entitled to 
make any corrections they pleased. They 
were entitled to disregard the proofs 
entirely, and give their own version of 
the speeches which they had made. This 
really meant that a Member could supply 
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abrandnewspeech. [‘‘No,no!” ‘Hear, 
hear!” ] He understood that to be the 
case; and he knew that last Session 
speeches were reported in Hansard which 
were certainly not delivered in that 
House. He had listened to speeches in 
that House, and he had read entirely dif- 
ferent versions of them afterwards in Han- 
sard. It was the custom of Mr. Hansard 
to report all speeches in the third person, 
with the exception of those delivered by 
Ministers. Well, he had seen speeches 
in Hansard relating to Irish questions 
delivered by Gentlemen who were not 
Ministers, and yet they were in the first 
person singular. He could not believe 
that those speeches, produced in this most 
minute way, were those delivered when 
the subject was under discussion. Nor 
could he believe that Mr. Hansard sup- 
plied proofs of some speeches at all in 
the form in which they were published. 
He had no fault to find with the proofs 
which Mr. Hansard sent round. He 
(Mr. Parnell) rarely made any correc- 
tions in those sent to him. Last Session 
he only had to make two or three un- 
important ones, and this Session only one 
or two. But what he had to suggest was, 
that any correction which a Member 
made in the proof of his speech, except 
it should be merely a grammatical error, 
should appear, not in the body of the 
speech, but as a foot-note appended to 
that speech. By that plan, they would 
be able to see what Mr. Hansard’s ideas 
really were as to the speeches of Mem- 
bers, and they would read his report, and 
not the versions of their utterances as 
supplied by hon. Members themselves. 
He thought it exceedingly important, 
that whatever alterations or corrections 
Members desired to make in their 
speeches should be appended as foot- 
notes to those speeches, or, otherwise, no 
one would know what they were paying 
for. Practically, if the present system 
continued, they would be paying to 
enable Members to alter or do what they 
liked with their speeches. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) could not expect to have all his 
speeches reported at length in Hansard, 
for if he did he would require a Hansard 
to himself. He thought his hon. Friend 
had not read Hansard very carefully, or 
he would have seen that the speeches 
which were supplied by Members in the 
first person were always distinguished 
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by an asterisk, to show that they had 
been so supplied. All who had sat in 
that House for any length of time must 
remember the remonstrances which had 
been urged against the Vote for Hansard’s 
Debates, on the ground that Mr. Hansard 
refused to alter speeches in any manner 
a Member desired. Whathe(Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) believed to be the general rule 
was this—such alterations in a report 
as were necessary, and within fair and 
reasonable bounds, were allowed; but 
Mr. Hansard felt himself under 
moral responsibility to the House of 
Commons not to permit those exten- 
sive alterations which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath had spoken of. 
Before he sat down, he wished to 
remark that Mr. Hansard had informed 
him that the most careful speakers—and 
those most careful of the honour of the 
House of Commons and of the time of the 
country—were precisely the gentlemen 
who took the most pains to correct their 
speeches. The Prime Minister (the Earl 
of Beaconsfield) corrected his speeches 
very carefully for Haneard; the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) had always done 
so; and he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) remem- 
bered the right hon. Gentleman speak- 
ing in the House of the hard task he 
found it to correct his speeches for the 
printer. He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) ven- 
tured, therefore, to suggest to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath that per- 
haps he might with advantage devote 
some portion of his own time to cor- 
recting those of his speeches which were 
reported. His doing so might pos- 
sibly trench on the time which he 
now had for speaking in the House; 
but, at any rate, by his so acting pos- 
terity would have a better opportunity 
of judging of the quality of his utter- 
ances than would otherwise be afforded. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the great value of 
Hansard’s Debates was to place on record 
the exact words uttered—especially by 
Ministers. He considered that Mr. 
Hansard ought to supply a first-rate 
report on being paid what was reason- 
able and fair for his labour. At present 
Mr. Hansard was paid too little fora 
good report, and too much for an incom- 
plete one. He regarded the practice of 
supplying proofs for correction as most 
objectionable, and it certainly wasa bad 
= for a Member to contribute 
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be permitted unless it were inserted in 
italics, or in brackets, to indicate that it 
was an alteration. Unless that were 
done, what was the use of referring to 
Hansard in order to quote the exact 
words which were used? Of course, the 
exact words employed upon such a sub- 
ject as the Eastern Question were of 
great importance, and in a permanent 
record of what occurred on other sub- 
jects the exact words used were equally 
essential. Unless the corrections or al- 
terations of hon. Members were plainly 
distinguished from the report, the pre- 
sent system of reporting speeches would 
be of no advantage. What ought to be 
done was this—to say to Mr. Hansard— 
“Here is a certain sum to do the best 
you can with, but you are either to give 
a good report or none at all.” Either 
the work should be properly done, or 
the House should be in no way respon- 
sible for it. At present, he thought the 
reports carried no official weight with 
them. 

Mr. J. COWEN had considered that 
this subject was disposed of on Monday. 
He thought the Gentlemen who passed 
this criticism upon Mr. Hansard had 
no practical grievance whatever. He 
would undertake to say—and he spoke 
with some knowledge of such duties— 
that it was impossible to conceive a man 
doing the work better or more fairly 
than Mr. Hansard did, considering the 
circumstances, considering the disad- 
vantages, and considering the position in 
which he was placed. It was scarcely 
worth while prolonging a discussion on 
a subject which had already been under 
the consideration of the House; but he 
felt desirous, at least, of lodging his 
protest against the unjust condemnation 
of a gentleman to whom the House and 
the whole British nation were indebted, 
and who for over 40 years had conducted 
a very thankless and unprofitable work 
with great ability and much self-sacri- 
fice. 

Mr. PARNELL thought he had paid 
Mr. Hansard the highest compliment 
which he could possibly pay him. He 
did not say, as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had asserted, that he never took 
the trouble to correct the reports of his 
speeches. What he, in reality, said was, 
that Mr. Hansard’s proofs of his ob- 
servations in that House were so good, 
that he seldom or never found it neces- 
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sary to correct them. This, surely, was 
a very different statement from that 
which had been put into his mouth by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Gal- 
way. He distinctly stated—and he had 
no doubt that Hansard would report 
him as having so stated—that he very 
seldom found it necessary to make cor- 
rections in the proofs which Mr. 
Hansard furnished to him. Indeed, 
he found it scarcely at all necessary, 
both this Session and last Session, ex- 
cept in unimportant details, to make 
any corrections in the reports of his ob- 
servations. The recommendation he 
made was that any alterations which 
Members made in the proofs should be 
appended as foot-notes to those proofs, 
and should appear as foot-notes to 
Hansard’s reports of the speeches after- 
wards. Otherwise, hon. Members would 
not know what they were paying for. 
They would not know whether they 
were paying for Hansard’s reports, or 
for the reports of the Members them- 
selves. For his own part, he had very 
much more confidence in Hansard’s re- 
ports than in any report which a Mem- 
ber might make of his own speech, 
either before or after it had been de- 
livered. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK wanted to 
know where they were? It appeared 
to him that they were rambling over the 
whole Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
before the Committee was the Vote for 
the Stationery Office. 

Mr. O'DONNELL desired to call 
attention again to the subject of the 
Queen’s University and the Queen’s 
Colleges. Before doing so, however, he 
would point out that there was a Vote 
here for stationery which would be sup- 
plied to the Civil Service Commission. 
He hoped the hon. Baronet would 
briefly give some information concern- 
ing this Vote. He understood that in 
the Civil Service examinations changes 
had lately been made which imposed 
denominational disabilities. Until the 
last year or two, he believed, candi- 
dates who passed the Civil Service 
examination for India became entitled 
to an allowance of from £150 to £200 
per annum. 

Toe CHAIRMAN, interposing, said, 
the hon. Member was entirely out of 
Order in discussing the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission, which had 
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nothing whatever to do with the Vote 
for Stationery. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was going 
to ask a question on the subject. He 
was raising the point on the Vote 
generally, and not on any particular 
item. On the general Vote, he begged 
to move its reduction by the sum of 
£271,000—that being the amount re- 
quired for printing, paper, parchment, 
vellum, and binding for the various 
Departments. He did this on the fol- 
lowing ground :—The Government had 
informed the Committee that they were 
going to supply printing, paper, parch- 
ment, and vellum for the use of the 
Queen’s Colleges; and, as they declined 
to bring forward these matters under 
special heads as items, his only resource 
was to object to the payment of any 
public money to the public Departments 
in respect of stationery. In this manner 
he should object to the grant of any 
money for the Queen’s University in 
Ireland. He objected to the item re- 
lating to printing for public Depart- 
ments, because it included printing for 
the Queen’s University, and would enable 
that University to lay before the House 
of Commons documents representing the 
Institution as a success, whereas every- 
body in Ireland knew perfectly well that 
it was not a success. In like manner, he 
objected to furnishing paper to the 
public Departments, because that would 
allow a supply of paper for the exami- 
nations of the Queen’s University and 
the Queen’s Colleges; and he objected to 
being in any way a contributor towards 
facilitating those extraordinary examina- 
tions, as to the character of which many 
Professors of the Queen’s University 
had themselves borne testimony. He 
objected to paper being supplied for 
the Greek matriculation examinations. 
Again, he objected to the parchment 
and vellum, because they were employed 
for the diplomas or degrees granted by 
the Queen’s University. He should 
continue to object to this item until 
some provision was made to distinguish 
the good degrees from the bad degrees 
in the Queen’s University. He did not 
know how far the Chairman could per- 
mit him to go on justifying his objec- 
tions. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
might consider it hardly sufficient for 
him merely to state that books printed 
by the Stationery Department for-the 
Queen’s University contained Returns 
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which were erroneous. It might be 
thought that the Committee was entitled 
to be informed how they were erroneous, 
and how the examination papers were 
used for purposes which were not real. 
At the same time, if the Chairman held 
that it was only in his power to state 
his own opinion that these items were 
misapplied, he could, of course, only 
bow to such a ruling. He now merely 
asked the Chairman whether, when he 
affirmed that the money asked for in this 
Vote would be expended on public De- 
partments, and, consequently, on the 
Queen’s University as well, he was 
entitled to show that it would be mis- 
applied ? 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, this 
point of Order occupied a good deal of 
time on the last occasion when this Vote 
was under consideration. He then ven- 
tured to appeal to the Chairman for a 
decision ; and it was stated, during that 
discussion, that the item for stationery 
with reference to the Queen’s Colleges 
represented the amount which had been 
expended in 1876-7. Now, these were 
either Estimates or accounts. Taking 
them to be-.accounts, they were also 
indications of the amounts of money 
which it was expected would be re- 
quired for the same expenditure again. 
There was a marked distinction between 
an Estimate and an account. If he 
were told that this was an account, he 
must ask the Government—‘‘ What is 
your Estimate ?” 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that al- 
though the hon. Member had risen on 
a point of Order, he appeared to be 
going into the question as to what 
was an Estimate and what was an ac- 
count. 

Mr. PARNELL expressed his belief 
that his hon. Friend was speaking on 
the point of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN thought the hon. 
Member’s remarks were somewhat re- 
mote from the point of Order which had 
been raised. Hon. Members ought to 
confine their observations to a discus- 
sion of this particular Vote. It raised 
the question of the supply of stationery 
to the public Departments, and any hon. 
Member might object to its application 
to a particular Department; but he 
could not go into the constitution of that 
particular Department at length. That 
had better be done in the discussion on 
the Estimate for that Department. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, the difficulty 
the Committee were placed in was this— 
The sum of £451,745 was asked for by 
the Government for the expenses of the 
stationery and printing Departments. 
The Government furnished the Com- 
mittee with an account of monies paid 
to the different Departments in 1876-7, 
and in that account there occurred an 
item of £289 for printing and stationery 
for the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. Of 
course, this was an intimation by the 
Government that a somewhat similar 
sum would be required for the same 
purpose out of the present Vote. Conse- 
quently, in voting this £451,745, the 
Committee were voting a sum of £300, 
in round numbers, for the purpose of 
the Queen’s University and the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland. By his ruling the 
Chairman refused to give hon. Members 
an opportunity of stating their objec- 
tions to applying that sum for such a 
purpose. Irish Members were, there- 
fore, prohibited from stating why they 
could not conscientiously vote any money 
for any purpose in connection with the 
Queen’s Colleges. As this was a 
matter of the gravest importance, and 
as there had been several discussions 
on the subject, he submitted that hon. 
Members were entitled to have the opi- 
nion of the Speaker of the House on 
this important question. Therefore, he 
begged to move to report Progress, in 
order that they might have the decision 
of the House of Commons and of the 
Speaker as to the correctness of the 
Chairman’s ruling. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had not 
excluded any debate on any of the items 
which appeared in the account, although 
he had endeavoured to confine the re- 
marks of hon. Members to the subject 
under discussion. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
I appeal to the House to protect its 
Chairman. We have here, Sir, an un- 
exampled attempt to set your authority 
at naught; and, under these circum- 
stances, I think it would be only becom- 
ing of us to express now that they have 
confidence in your ruling, and that it is 
not to be set aside by such an attempt 
as has been made on this occasion. 
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Mr. DILLWYN hoped his hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath would not press 
his Motion to adivision. If every single 
particular relating to every Department 
in the country were allowed to be dis- 
cussed in the consideration of this Vote, 
the Committee would be landed in an 
illimitable debate. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
when this question was originally brought 
forward, he expressed his opinion that 
it might be just and reasonable for the 
Irish Members to move a reduction of 
the Vote by the amount which, on the 
average, was spent on the Queen’s Col- 
leges, as expressive of their dissent from 
that particular item. He was perfectly 
aware at the time that this was not 
described in the general Estimate as a 
Vote for the Queen’s Colleges. If the 
Irish Members divided now against the 
whole Vote for the Stationery Office 
they would place on record in an- 
other, but still in the most emphatic, 
manner, their protest against the 
Queen’s Colleges; and, after that, he 
hoped they would allow the other Votes 
to be taken. He trusted his hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath would not put 
the House in a false position by pressing 
to a division his Motion for reporting 
Progress. 

Mr. O’DONNELL denied that there 
was any disposition on that side of the 
House to treat the authority of the 
Chairman otherwise thanwith the greatest 
respect. But when a grave and delicate 
technical point, on which many senior 
Members appeared to differ, was before 
the Committee, it was quite competent 
for an hon. Member, with all respect for 
the Chairman, to ask for an appeal to a 
higher authority. The right of appeal 
was a protection to Members against 
possible errors on the part of the Chair- 
man, and it was likewise a protection to 
the Chairman himself, who, in case of 
necessity, might be fortified by the su- 
preme authority of the House. He did 
not think it was fair for the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury to address 
himself in such a manner as he had 
done to a Member who was seeking 
a solution of a delicate and difficult 
point. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, it 
appeared to him, when they were dis- 
cussing this question the last time, that 
every Member of the Committee was 
most anxious to ascertain the decision 
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of the Committee on the point raised. 
He thought that if the Chairman had 
given his decision on that occasion, it 
would have been acquiesced in by all. 
For his own part, he would state quite 
unreservedly that, in his opinion, the 
views put forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) were 
perfectly reasonable. The Irish Mem- 
bers were quite justified in fighting 
against the item of £289 for the Queen’s 
University. No one, he believed, had 
denied their right to exhaust all the 
Forms of the House in protesting against 
the item. But if their action in this 
respect necessitated resistance to items, 
in regard to which they entertained no 
conscientious objections, of course an 
injury was done to Public Business, and 
a certain obstruction was raised which 
did not appear to be of a Constitutional 
character. He must join his hon. Friend 
in regretting the course which the hon. 
Baronet had thought proper to adopt. 
Of course, it was a matter of taste and 
judgment; and if he considered there 
had been anything like a disposition to 
set up the opinion of a small minority 
of the Committee against the decision of 
the Chair, no doubt it was to be ex- 
pected that the hon. Baronet would 
stand up for what might be called the 
dignity of the Chair. At the same time, 
he thought the hon. Baronet himself 
would not be prepared to deny that a 
Member of the Committee, even if he 
stood alone, would be acting in a man- 
ner that was not disrespectful to the 
Chair by taking his case, as it were, to 
a higher Court of Appeal. The hon. 
Baronet said he would ask the House 
to support the authority of the Chair. 
This, however, was not the House, but 
only a Committee of the House. What 
he would now submit to the consideration 
of hishon. Friend the Member for Meath 
was theargument put forward by theright 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The Irish Mem- 
bers had stated more than once the nature 
of their objection to the payment of any 
money to the Queen’s Colleges. An 
item relating to those Colleges came on 
for consideration now. Let them, there- 
fore, lodge their protest against that 
item, and when the other items came 
forward, let them take them all in order, 
and protest against every one of them. 
That would be as. complete and as 
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thorough a protest as even the most 
atriotic Irishman could desire. 

Mr. BIGGAR did not think his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath intended 
any disrespect to the Chairman or his 
ruling. Like his hon. Friend, he differed 
from that ruling; but all they asked 
was, that the decision of the highest 
authority—namely, the Speaker of the 
House—should be obtained on the ques- 
tion. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The doctrine laid down by the 
hon. Member for Cavan is exactly that 
which we cannot admit. He says that 
when any point arises on which your 
ruling, Mr. Chairman, seems doubtful 
to any Member of the Committee, that 
Member has a right to appeal from your 
ruling to the ruling of the Speaker in 
the Chair. Now, that I imagine to be a 
misconception on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber. The Chairman of the Committee is 
absolute in the direction of the Business 
of the Committee, and there is no appeal 
from the Chairman of the Committee in 
the direction of the Committee to the 
Speaker—or anyone else. That doctrine 
being obviously necessary for the proper 
conduct of Business, we must support 
you, Sir, in your ruling, even if I were 
to differ from your individual opinions. 
Hon. Members may have differences of 
opinion; but we must, for the sake of 
Order, submit to the ruling of the Chair- 


man. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that nothing in 
his manner, or in what he said, conveyed 
any disrespect to the Chairman. It was 
perfectly absurd for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to say that there was no 
appeal from the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee. From this Committee an appeal 
lay to the House and to the Speaker 
with reference to any point of Order 
which might have been decided. It 
would be monstrous to confide to any 
Member of the House the right of de- 
ciding, beyond appeal, upon matters of 
Order and matters of form. There was 
an appeal on matters of Order from the 
Chairman of Committees to the highest 
functionary of the House—namely, the 
Speaker himself. From any decision of 
the Speaker they could appeal to the 
House. He repudiated strongly, and 
with indignation, the charge of the hon. 
Baronet —a charge which the hon. 
Baronet ought not to have made, and 
which he would not have made if he had 
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really understood the position of affairs. 
His appeal on this occasion was not an 
attempt to over-ride the authority of the 
Chair. He submitted that this Com- 
mittee was entitled to make a direction 
that the opinion of theSpeaker and of the 
House should be taken upon the point 
of Order which the Chairman had de- 
cided. Were any other contention pos- 
sible, it would be tantamount to placing 
the Chairman of Committees in a higher 
position than the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and the House of Com- 
mons itself. The Standing Order of the 
House very properly provided the means 
by which the Committee could, if it 
pleased, at any time submit any ruling 
of the Chairman of Committees to the 
decision of the Speaker, and from the 
decision of the Speaker to the decision 
of the House itself. On one occasion, 
the Speaker of the House was actually 
held down in his Chair by hon. Mem- 
bers when he desired to go contrary to 
the opinions and feelings of the majority 
of the House, and to commit a breach 
of Privilege in the interest of the Sove- 
reign. It was absurd to set up any per- 
son or authority above the authority of 
that House. He was entitled to ask the 
Committee, by moving to report Pro- 
gress, to submit to the Speaker or to the 
House any question as to the ruling of 
the Chairman. He wished to point out 
that the items which the Irish Members 
objected to were not items in the ac- 
count at all, but sub-heads in the Vote 
itself. Sub-head E was for printing, 
&c., for the public Departments, and 
the Irish Members contended that, as a 
portion of the money was to be spent 
for the purposes of the Queen’s Colleges 
and the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
they had a right to state their reasons 
for objecting to it. The conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in seeking 
to prevent the right of the Speaker to 
control the conduct of the proceedings 
of the House, even though the offender 
was a functionary as high in rank as 
the Chairman of Committees, would be 
consistent in the case of an arbitrary 
Minister or an absolute Monarch ; but it 
was altogether out of place in this coun- 
try and in existing circumstances. To 
permit a proceeding of the kind was 
apt to lead to serious encroachments 
upon the rights of Parliament. The 
occupants of the Ministerial Bench were 
too much in the habit of supposing that 
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they, in their own persons, constituted 
the House of Commons, instead of being 
simply Members of it, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as one of the Members, 
having been intrusted with certain func- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman cer- 
tainly had no power to decide a question 
of Order upon a point which had been 
raised by another Member of the House 
who wished to appeal to the Speaker; 
and, unless a satisfactory answer was 
forthcoming, he should certainly think 
it his duty to divide the Committee upon 
the question. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, the hon. Member 
for Meath might be correct in saying that 
he intended no disrespect to the Chair- 
man; but, whether he did so intend or 
not, he was certainly disrespectful to him- 
self and to other hon. Members who had 
come down to the House with the bond 
fide intention of discharging their duties 
to the country in Committee of Supply. 
He (Mr. Cave) had come to that House, 
in obedience to the will of his consti- 
tuents, to vote with the Government 
when, in his opinion, they were right, 
and against them when he believed they 
were wrong. He trusted his conscience 
would acquit him of ever having given 
a vote which was not in accordance with 
this principle ; but when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath and one or more other 
Members conspired, as it was well 
anderstood before going into Committee 
that they had done, in order to prevent 
progress on Suppl 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the ex- 
pression ‘‘ conspired ’’ was out of Order. 

Masor NOLAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member for Barnstaple that, ac- 
cording to a recent ruling of the Chair- 
man, the use of the word ‘‘confeder- 
ates ’’ would be quite in Order. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, he would at once 
substitute the word ‘‘ confederated ’’ for 
the word “ conspired ;’’ and, in any case, 
he had a right to object to the hon. 
Member coming down to that House, 
together with a few confederates, in order 
deliberately to obstruct the Business of 
Parliament. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chairman 
to rule that an hon. Member was not in 
Order, without clear proof, in charging 
him with deliberately interrupting the 
progress of Business. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that as the 
hon. Member for Meath had asked him 
for a distinct ruling upon this point, he 
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was bound to say, from what had oc- 
curred in the course of the Committee, 
that he had not felt justified in stopping 
the hon. Member for Barnstaple in the 
statement which he was making. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, he should be 
sorry to over-step the ordinary rules of 
debate; but it was a deplorable humilia- 
tion, and was intended so to be, that the 
House should have to listen, over and 
over again, to the same arguments—if, 
indeed, they were worthy the name— 
and that the hon. Member for Meath 
should have the impertinence—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN ruled that the use 
of the word ‘‘impertinence’”’ was not 
Parliamentary. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, he would at once 
withdraw the expression ; but, in doing so, 
he must remind the Committee that the 
hon. Member for Meath had demanded 
that the debate on the Hansard Vote 
should be resumed, although it had been 
thoroughly considered the previousnight, 
because, forsooth, he had been absent 
from his place during that discussion; and 
he must express his regret that he could 
not use the strongest words in the lan- 
guage in reference to the conduct of the 
hon. Member, whose return to that 
House had been a curse to the United 
Kingdom. 

Masor NOLAN protested against the 
violent language of the hon. Member 
for Barnstaple. The hon. Member for 
Meath had millions behind him—not 
mnillions of electors, of course, but mil- 
lions of the population of the country— 
and the opinions which he expressed 
were, therefore, not to be despised. As 
for the hon. Member for Barnstaple, the 
constituency which he was supposed to 
represent did not number more than 
11,000. 

THe CHAIRMAN remarked, that the 
population of Barnstaple, or the number 
of electors in the borough, had nothing 
to do with the Question before the 
House, which was that he should report 
Progress. 

Masor NOLAN said, he had only 
made the comparison between the relative 
positions of the hon. Members for Meath 
and Barnstaple, because the remarks of 
the last-named Gentleman, which he 
heard immediately on returning to the 
House after having dined, seemed to 
require that he should do so. It was 
well known that millions of people in the 
United States, in Australia, and in the 
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Colonies, were of opinion that the Irish 
Members in that House were set at 
defiance. 

Mr. SULLIVAN pointed out that 
when the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway incidentally mentioned the fact 
that he had been dining an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite said, audibly—‘‘ He looks 
like it.” He tried not to hear offensive 
observations of this kind; but on the 
present occasion he could not help it, 
and everyone knew the imputation 
which was conveyed in the remark. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that when- 
ever any observations of an offensive or 
personal character reached the Chair 
he always endeavoured to repress them ; 
but, at the same time, he must point out 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth that nothing had a stronger ten- 
dency to bring the proceedings of the 
House into contempt than for hon. 
Members to rise in their places and call 
attention to snatches of private and con- 
fidential conversations which they might 
happen to overhear. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had tried not 
to observe the bad manners and rather 
vulgar conduct of some hon. Members 
of that House, but he could not succeed 
in doing so. He would not have called 
attention to the observation just made, 
had it not been sufficiently audible to be 
heard across the floor of the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not made 
his meaning more clear. An hon. Mem- 
ber had a right to appeal against a 
decision of the Chairman; but he must, 
in the first place, appeal to the Com- 
mittee, and if the Committee could not 
agree upon the point, he was within his 
right in moving to report Progress, in 
order to call attention to the point which 
he had raised. 

Mr. SULLIVAN appealed to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell) to allow the matter of the Chair- 
man’s ruling to drop, and to take a divi- 
sion upon the Vote, whereby hon. Mem- 
bers could record their protest against 
it. There would be an opportunity here- 
after of discussing the te question of 
the Queen’s Colleges. He (Mr. Sulli- 
van) while ready, at any time, to par- 
ticipate in genuine discussion to the 
fullest extent, would not be a party to 
any dilatory resistance to. the progress 
of Business. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, there were seve- 
ral ways of appealing against the deci- 
sion of the Chairman, and he was acting 
on a precedent set last Session. On that 
occasion, when he objected to a ruling 
from the Chair, he was told that his 
proper course was to move to report 
Progress, and that was all he had done 
on the present occasion. He denied the 
right of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to set up Standing Orders of his own in 
reference to the way in which the Busi- 
ness of the House ought to be con- 
ducted; and he contended that if any 
hon. Member thought a decision from the 
Chair was wrong, he had aright, without 
being bullied, to ask that the opinion 
of the highest authority in the House 
should be taken upon the question. He 
had no fear of any threats that might be 
made against him; and as for the 
hon. Member for Barnstaple (Mr. T. 
Cave), he would not have dared to say 
what he had said outside of the House, 
or anywhere beyond the jurisdiction and 
the protection of Parliament. Ifthe Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer desired to send 
him back to Ireland, he should be glad 
to quit his connection with that House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman had nothing 
to do with the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the attacks 
which had been made upon him had 
tried his patience to the utmost. It was 
no pleasure to him to sit in that House 
from its sitting till its rising ; and if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
his being there he could challenge his 
presence, which he wished the right hon. 
Gentleman would do forthwith. 

Mr. J. COWEN thought the discus- 
sion to which they had listened a most 
unfortunate one. He had great respect 
for the abilities of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), who discharged 
his duties according to his conscience ; 
but he objected to the nagging sort of 
opposition which he offered to several 
questions, and which had, over and over 
again, defeated the object which he had 
in view. He hoped a division would be 
taken upon the question of the Vote, as 
suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth, which had been 
thoroughly ventilated by the Committee, 
and that they might get out of the atmos- 

here of irritation in which they had 
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Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
difficulty had arisen on the question as 
to whether the Committee had power to 
appeal against a decision of the Chair- 
man? and, as that was a question of much 
importance, he thought a division ought 
to be taken upon the question of report- 
ing Progress. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was certain the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could not have meant that the deci- 
sions of the Chairman were beyond ap- 
peal. The state of the case was, that 
unless the Committee required direction 
there was no appeal. He should like to 
have a decision on the question; but, 
under the circumstances, he thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) would gain nothing by 
dividing, the opinion of the Committee 
being evidently in favour of the ruling 
of the Chairman. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
as to the undesirability of prolonging 
this discussion; but he wished to say 
one or two words, in order to avoid any 
misconception. He was not present 
when the question was raised, but he 
heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). He understood 
that hon. Gentleman to argue that there 
was a right, on the part of any Member 
of the Committee who might be dis- 
satisfied with any ruling from the 
Chair, to appeal to the Speaker and the 
House. Against such a doctrine he 
wished to enter a protest. Ifthe House 
were constituted as a full House, and a 
question of Order was raised, there could 
be no doubt that any hon. Member 
might rise and appeal to the Speaker to 
settle the point. When, on the other 
hand, the House was in Committee, any 
hon. Member might appeal to the Chair- 
man to settle a point of Order, and in 
this case, also, the decision was final, un- 
less an appeal was made to the House. 
Undoubtedly, there was an appeal to the 
House; but it must not be that of a single 
Member, but of a majority of the Com- 
mittee. This was all he meant to say in 
answer to the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), who contended that every 
individual Member had the right to ap- 
peal to the Speaker from a decision of 
the Chairman. He hoped the hon. 
Member who had moved to report Pro- 
gress would at once proceed to do so, if 
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he intended to take the opinion of the 
Committee on the question. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that after what 
had been advanced, he saw no reason 
for dividing upon the Main Question at 
the present time. 

rR. BIGGAR said, when he spoke 
he stated that he did not profess to 
know clearly what the rights of the 
Committee or the Chairman were. The 
right hon. Gentleman laid it down, how- 
ever, that there was no appeal whatever 
from the ruling of the Chairman, though 
it now appeared that there was, in some 
roundabout way, a power to appeal. As 
regarded some remarks which had re- 
cently been made, he would say that he 
did not think they ever set the opinions 
of the Chairman at defiance. He and 
his hon. Friends had only urged their 
own views with as much force as pos- 
sible, and on this occasion he had not 
heard a single argument against their 
contention. They had been denounced 
in strong terms; but no one had used 
an argument to show that they could not 
discuss the Queen’s Colleges on this par- 
ticular Vote. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it now appeared 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stumbled into the position he (Mr. 
Parnell) took up, and that he had not 
previously examined his premises. The 
right hon. Gentleman announced, with 
all the importance belonging to the 
Leader of the House, that there was 
no appeal from the decision of the 
Chairman, and he (Mr. Parnell) had 
protested against such a doctrine, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
admitted he was wrong. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
If hon. Members could not believe their 
own ears, he was sorry for them. He 
moved that Progress be reported, be- 
cause he wished that the ruling of the 
Chairman should be submitted to the 
House. Of course, if the Committee 
decided not to report Progress, that was 
— tosaying they did not wish theruling 
of the Chairman to be submitted to the 
House. All this matter would have been 
ended long ago had it not been for the 
intemperate interruption and language 
of the hon. Member for Barnstaple 
(Mr. T. Cave) and the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir»Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), 
who ought to have had more sense than 
to take up the impractical position which 
he had done. Under all the circum- 
stances, he would not put the Committee 
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to the trouble of dividing on the Ques- 
tion of reporting Progress; but he would 
ask leave to withdraw. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 

Masor NOLAN hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) would be 
allowed to withdraw the Motion, be- 
cause, otherwise, several hon. Members 
would be placed in a very invidious 
position. 

Mr. BARING wished to know who 
was responsible for the awkward posi- 
tion in which they found themselves ? 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had listened 
with great attention and pain to what 
had taken place, and he thought great 
blame was to be attached to both sides. 
Considerable blame was due to the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) for the tone he 
adopted at first, and strong objection 
must be taken to the very intemperate 
language which was subsequently used 
by the hon. Member for Barnstaple 
(Mr. T. Cave). No doubt the Com- 
mittee was in an unpleasant position ; 
but there were faults on both sides. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR feared they 
were getting into another personal alter- 
cation, just when they were on the 
point of obtaining a division. Hon. 
Members had seen the force of the ap- 
peal made to them that they should 
allow a division to be taken on the 
main issue, and not press the Motion to 
report Progress ; and, therefore, it was 
very desirable there should be no oppo- 
sition to the withdrawal of that Motion. 

Mr. STORER did not think it 
would be at all consistent with the dig- 
nity of the Committee to pursue the 
course just suggested. The credit of 
the Committee was impugned by the 
Motion to report Progress; and hon. 
Members, having placed themselves in 
a false position by that Motion, did not 
now wish to persevere with it. For his 
part, he did not think they ought to be 
allowed to withdraw; but that they 
should be forced into a division. 

Tue O’CONOR DON had been many 
years a Member of that House, and 
that was the first occasion that he had 
heard an hon. Member, who was in 
favour of making Progress, oppose the 
withdrawal of a Motion to report Pro- 

Tress. 

Mr. PARNELL said, as far as he 
was concerned, he certainly should not 
take a division. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. PARNELL moved the reduction 
of the Vote by £271,000, being the sums 
under sub-heads E, F, G, and H, out of 
which amounts might be paid to the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. By the 
ruling of the Chairman he was unable 
to state the reasons he had for objecting 
to any monies being paid to the Queen’s 
Colleges; and, therefore, he would con- 
tent himself with simply moving the 
reduction of the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £105,545, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for Stationery, 
Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the 
several Departments of Government in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and some Depen- 
dencies, and for Stationery, Binding, Printing, 
and Paper for the two Houses of Parliament, 
including the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Stationery Office.”—(Mr. Parnell.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 20; 
Noes 123: Majority 103.—(Div. List, 
No. 134.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £19,492, to complete the sum for 
the Woods, Forests, &c. Office. 


Mr. MACDONALD said, that there 
were one or two items of which he should 
like to have some explanation. The first 
was that for the Chief Mineral Inspector. 
He should like to know what the work 
performed by that official was, and what 
the office had to do with Woods and 
Forests? He saw that the gentleman 
was paid £800 per annum, and his 
emoluments were greatly increased by 
his giving lectures on Mining and 
Mineralogy at the Geological Museum. 
The next point was that of the two Com- 
missioners, who received £1,200 per 
annum each. In addition to that, the 
First Commissioner received £1 6s. 8d. 
and £11 for such offices as Keeper of 
Westminster Hall, and for locking the 
Hall Door. He mentioned these small 
matters as a protest against the multi- 
plicity of offices held by one man, and 
also as a protest against gentlemen 
getting a salary of £1,200 a-year holding 
such offices as these. Then he found, 
in addition to the salary of the Receiver 
General, an item of ‘‘ allowances per- 
sonal ;” and there not being any explana- 
tion of it, he should like to know what 
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was the cause or explanation for the 
‘‘ allowances personal?” 

Mr. MELLOR called attention to the 
arrears of rental, which had been in- 
creasing annually. He had asked a ques- 
tion upon that subject years ago, and he 
received a promise that the matter should 
be inquired into ; but he found that little 
or no attention had been given to it since 
that time, and he saw that the irrecover- 
able arrears had increased by £1,000. 

Strr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, in answer to the first question of 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald), with regard to the Chief Mineral 
Inspector, the gentleman in question was 
a scientific man— Mr. Warington Smyth. 
His duties consisted of inspection and 
supervision over the various mining pro- 
perties belonging to the Crown. Those 
properties were of considerable extent, 
and he believed that the amount of gross 
receipts from those sources during the 
previous year had come to something 
like £53,000. The time of this gentle- 
man not being fully occupied in Govern- 
ment work, he had been allowed to 
utilize his own time by giving lectures 
at the Geological Museum in Jermyn 
Street ; and he would point out, that by 
following that course, the country gene- 
rally benefited by the gentleman’s know- 
ledge and power, as well as the Depart- 
ment that paid him his salary. The 
large amount of property that was at 
stake necessitated the engagement of a 
person of the kind; and he believed, 
taking into consideration the powers and 
ability of the gentleman in question, 
that he was not overpaid by his salary. 
He was afraid he had forgotten the exact 
point with regard to which the reference 
to personal allowances was made; but 
he would point out to the hon. Member 
for Stafford, that-when the item of per- 
sonal allowances was recorded in the 
Estimates, it meant a remuneration for 
particular services performed by an 
official, and was so mentioned in order 
that the sum might not be supposed to 
attach ordinarily to the office. It was 
only on account either of length of ser- 
vice, or some extra or peculiar work, that 
an addition was made to anyone’s salary, 
and it was to prevent its becoming a 
part of the salary that it was placed in 
the Estimates in the form of a personal 
allowance. With regard to the small 
sums paid to the First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests for certain offices in 
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connection with Westminster Hall, he 
believed those items were put down in 
accordance with an old custom which 
attached to that particular office. It 
might be rather antiquated in its form; 
but the emolument, such as it was, the 
First Commissioner continued to receive, 
though he believed there was no par- 
ticular duty performed in respect of it. 
His attention had not been called before 
to the point raised by the hon. Member 
for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Mellor), as 
to the arrears of rental ; but he certainly 
would look into the matter, now that 
his attention had been called to it. 

Mr. GREGORY wished, if he were in 
Order, to call attention to a retiring 
allowance made to the late Solicitor to 
the Department, in assessing which he 
thought that sufficient consideration had 
not been given to the period of service 
of that gentleman. 

Mr. HERMON said, he would take 
thatopportunity of ta cg the readi- 
ness with which the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, who had so 
recently taken charge of the Estimates, 
evinced in answering questions and offer- 
ing explanations; and, in the case under 
notice, he was very glad to see that the 
Department was occupying the attention 
of the hon. Baronet; because, for many 
years, when he had had a seat on the 
other side of the House, and on several 
other occasions, he had pointed out that 
this was a Department which required 
special attention. He thought that wher 
they looked at the estates that came 
under the management of the Com- 
missioners, they would agree that those 
estates required to be managed more 
efficiently. 

Mr. PARNELL agreed with the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hermon) that 
the Department was scandalously ma- 
naged; that the country was entitled toa 
much larger return from the Woods and 
Forests; and that the expenses of manage- 
ment ought to be very much diminished. 
He did not think the Committee really 
understood how the Department was 
situated. In fact, it was a most extra- 
ordinary state of affairs. They found, 
by the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, issued in 1855, that the cost of 
management alone of these Woods and 
Forests amounted to 25 per cent of the 
gross revenue. Now, what were those 
estates? They were, practically, some- 
thing like the estates of private gentle- 
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men, and what landed gentleman would 
like to have it said that the cost of 
managing his private estate was 25 per 
cent of its gross revenue? In some of 
the estates the cost of management ex- 
ceeded their gross revenue. There was 
Windsor Park; and he must say that 
Windsor Park ought not to appear under 
that head at all. Itshould appear under 
the head of Royal residences. The gross 
revenue of Windsor Park amounted to 
£5,509 18s. 6d., and he found, from the 
Report of the Royal Commission, that 
the management of Windsor Park was 
put down at £24,738 11s. 10d. He sup- 
posed that a great deal of the manage- 
ment meant the expense of keeping up 
the Royal Palace ; but, if so, it ought to 
have been included under the proper 
head. If it did not, he thought it was 
a perfectly monstrous thing that the 
management of the Park, apart from the 
Palace, should be £24,000; while only 
about £5,000 was derived from all the 
magnificent grass land in Windsor Park. 
It appeared to him that many of the 
estates were unprofitable; and he would 
press upon the Secretary to the Treasury 
the advisability of getting rid of some of 
these unprofitable estates. He would 
refer him to the Alice Holt Wood, 
which returned a gross revenue of 
£1,725 5s. 1d., while the cost of manage- 
ment was £632 16s. 9d., or 36°59 per 
cent of the revenue. The Vere Woods 
showed agross revenue of £1,746 16s. 8d., 
and the cost of management £743 4s. 11d. 
—the percentage in that case being 43}. 
In the Forest of Dean the gross revenue 
was £12,550 1s. 4d., and the cost of 
management £6,138 2s. 10d., or 48°89 
per cent. There were three woods—the 
Delamere, the Hazelburgh, and the 
Salse Woods—of which the Returns 
were not given. In the High Meadow 
the gross revenue was £5,377 12s. 10d., 
and the expenditure £1,600, or 30°5 per 
cent. The gross revenue of the New 
Forest was £10,207 10s. 2d., and the 
cost £8,987 16s. 4d., or 88°4 per cent. 
Now, he could not imagine how the 
New Forest returned such a very small 
revenue, as, from the nature of the pro- 
perty, one would think it one of the most 
valuable, instead of the least productive. 
The Parkhurst revenue was £420, and 
the cost £272, or 64°70 percent. The 
Woolmer estate was the only one which 
was at all economical, the revenue being 
£1,000, and the cost £101, being only 
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a percentage of 9:19. Taking at ran- 
dom a variety of arrears of rental 
since 1853, he found that in that year 
the gross revenue was put down at 
£358,266, and the expenditure at 
£111,711; and out of the gross revenue 
there was paid into the Exchequer only 
£252,000, so that the expenditure in that 
year was nearly equal to half the reve- 
nue. In 1864 the gross revenue was 
£432,148, and the expenditure £129,414. 
The amount paid in was £300,000, or 
rather more than double the expendi- 
ture. In 1870 the gross revenue was 
£447,000, and the expenditure £87,000, 
the amount paid in being £375,000. Of 
course, things were going on a great 
deal better; and he found in 1877 the 
gross revenue was £488,000, the ex- 
penditure £83,902, and the amount paid 
in £410,000. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF hoped 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury would devote his attention to 
the Office of the Woods and Forests, 
which was now in the anomalous position 
of being practically exempt from Parlia- 
mentary jurisdiction. He had not a 
word to say against the present Com- 
missioners, who were men of high 
character and great ability ; but the De- 
partment, being unrepresented in that 
House by any officer over whom Parlia- 
ment could have control, required entire 
re-organization to preserve it from abuses 
which were liable to spring up. 

Mr. DILLWYN remarked that the 
expense of the management of the 
Woods and Forests was altogether out 
of proportion to the revenue derived from 
them. What he wished particularly to 
call attention to, however, was the 
position of Windsor Park. That really 
was one of the Royal Parks, and ought 
to be regarded as such. It was absurd 
to treat it as a public Park, managed 
as property by the Woods and Forests, 
which was an accounting Department, 
when it cost £24,000 a-year, and only 
yielded £5,000 in return. No private 
person would manage property in that 
way. Asa Royal Park its cost ought 
to rank as one of the charges paid to the 
ca and appear on the Estimates as 
such. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
maintained that the charge of mis- 
management brought against the De- 
partment of the Woods and Forests by 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
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nell) had not been proved. No doubt 
at one period the expenses very largely 
exceeded the receipts ; but the difference 
had been steadily diminishing under the 
management of the last few years, the 
amount paid into the Exchequer for the 
year 1877-8 having been £410,000, as 
compared with £190,000 in the year 
1838-9. However, he was quite pre- 
pared to give the Vote his particular 
attention. The Committee ought to re- 
member that such property as Woods 
and Forests was necessarily unproductive 
for long periods. Young timber was 
not in a condition to be turned into profit, 
and considerable sums had to be spent 
for its maintenance. At present there 
was very little large timber standing ; 
for the most part the trees had not at- 
tained such a growth as to be available 
for sale. Hence the disproportion be- 
tween the expenses and returns, in part 
at least. Windsor Park, he submitted, 
was enjoyed as much by the public as 
by the Sovereign herself ; and it ought 
never to be forgotten that of the £24,000 
expended upon it, no less than £11,000 
was forthe maintenance of the lodges and 
roads, which enabled the public to enjoy 
its beauties. Under the original arrange- 
ment, however, it was distinctly under- 
stood that the Park should be main- 
tained for the enjoyment of the Sove- 
reign. 

Mr. MACDONALD reminded the 
Committee that an increase of revenue 
was not necessarily an indication of 
better management—they might be 
eating the most valuable portion of the 
property away, and leaving it valueless. 
Had not the mineral property under 
this Department been developed, until at 
least it was, to a large extent, exhausted ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that was hardly the case. The 
receipts from the mining property 
amounted to some £53,000 annually. 

Mr. DILLWYN explained that he 
did not object to the expenditure of 
£24,000 on Windsor Park, or doubt 
that a large part of that sum was ap- 
plied to the use of the public, as well as 
of the Crown. All he contended was, 
that the money for its maintenance 
ought to be voted by that House—that 
it ought to be put into the shape of a 
Vote, and appear in the Estimates, like 
the cost of Richmond Park, for instance, 
and not made a matter dealt with as 
though managed for profit. 


Str Henry Selwin-Lbbeteon 
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said, the present arrangement was 
effected by an Act of Parliament, and 
that it would require an Act of Parlia- 
ment to reverse it. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked how the officers of the New 
Forest were paid, and to whom were 
oe 3 to go if they wanted a road to be 
made there ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that information on these matters 
might be obtained from the new 
Verderer. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF in- 
sisted that, the officers of Woods and 
Forests being Government officers, their 
salaries should be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. It certainly appeared to him very 
extraordinary that there should be 
Government officers all over the country 
without the House knowing who was 
responsible for their salaries. He had 
asked for the information in vain, and 
he thought the public interest required 
that the condition of the Office of Woods 
and Forests should be entirely revised, 
and that it would be a good work for 
his hon. Friend to undertake it. 

Mr. MUNTZ held that all the receipts 
from the New Forest should go into, 
and that all payments in connection 
with it should go out of, the Exchequer. 
The reply of the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) was the 
one they had so often heard before— 
namely, that things were not so bad as 
they appeared, because, while a few 
years ago the expenses of management 
amounted to nearly 50 per cent, they 
had gradually come down to 25. Now, 
what would any hon. Member think of a 
steward who charged 25 per cent for 
the management of his estate? [An 
hon. MemBer: 2s. 6d. per cent.] Well, 
he was glad to hear it was so low. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would continue, as 
he had hitherto done, to discourage ex- 
travagance, and that the Department 
would, by-and-by, doubleits revenue, and 
so abolish a national scandal. The ex- 
pense of management might very properly 
be reduced to 5 or 7} per cent. 

Mr. GREGORY, in corroboration of 
the hon. Baronet’s (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson’s) remarks, said, thatin walking 
recently through a portion of the 
property in question he was struck by 
the large quantity of young and grow- 
ing timber, which spoke very highly 
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for the managers of it. At some future 
time there would be a good return; but 
at present the Woods and Forests were 
necessarily unproductive to a certain ex- 
tent, owing to the large expenditure 
incurred by the planting and mainten- 
ance of young trees. Last year he was 
through the New Forest, and he had 
observed a similar state of things there. 

Mr. RAMSAY also urged the adop- 
tion of an Estimate, expressing a hope 
that the Vote would take that form be- 
fore next year. With regard to the 
question of management, no one knew 
better than the hon. Baronet himself, 
when he stated that since 1839 the 
revenues had increased from £190,000 to 
£410,000, that during the last 40 years 
the annual income from all real estate 
had increased in nearly as great a pro- 
portion without any reference to its 
management. An increase in the revenue 
of the Department, therefore, ought not to 
be accepted as a proof of good manage- 
ment. Enough, he thought, had been 
said to satisfy the Committee that the 
management of this property was any- 
thing but what it ought to be. He 
trusted that before next year some defi- 
nite proposal for better administration 
than at present existed would be devised. 

Mr. WHITWELL admitted that the 
management of the Woods and Forests 
entailed considerable expense, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the good ac- 
counts given of the growing timber. 
He found that the expenses of ordinary 
management—wages, salaries, and al- 
lowances—amounted to £16,000; but, 
turning over a leaf, he found that no 
less than £5,000 for legal expenses had 
to be added—a sum which appeared to 
him excessive. 

Mr. MUNTZ expressed himself satis- 
fied, from an examination of theaccounts, 
that the expenses of management were 
fully 25 per cent. 

Mr. O'DONNELL suggested that the 
Keeper of the Records should be placed 
upon salary instead of having to depend 
upon fees. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that by arrangement made with 
the Government, all the time of the 
Keeper of the Records was duly ac- 
counted for; but that official was per- 
mitted to occupy his spare time in doing 
work outside the office, in order that he 
might acquire a general knowledge of 
the investigations in which he was en- 
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gaged. With regard to the legal ex- 
penses of the office, they were necessarily 
incurred for the custody of a large num- 
ber of deeds and records of exchanges 
and sales which took place under the 
direction of the Department. The pro- 
perty was scattered all over the country ; 
and, that being so, he did not think the 
staff could be considered as excessive. At 
the same time, there might be points 
in regard to which improvement could 
be effected. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the cost of 
managing the properties to which re- 
ference had been made amounted to 
25 per cent of the net revenue. The 
expense connected with the management 
of 12 of the properties was £43,258, 
while the revenue only amounted to 
£38,000. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that in ad- 
dition to fees the Keeper of the Records 
received £150 salary. He suggested 
that the fees should go into the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he had 
almost made up his mind to move a re- 
duction of the Vote; but, remembering 
that the hon. Baronet had only recently 
entered upon his present Office, he would 
rest satisfied with expressing a hope 
that by next year the Secretary to the 
Treasury would be able to present a 
different record under this head. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £33,250, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings.” 


Mr. DILLWYN directed attention to 
the item of £1,200, paid as salary to the 
Consulting Surveyor. The gentleman 
who occupied that position was also 
allowed private practice; and this, he 
thought, was to bedeprecated. Noman 
could properly serve two masters; and 
he hoped that the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) would direct 
his attention to this particular point. 
It seemed to him that the Consulting 
Surveyor received a sufficiently large 
salary to command his whole services. 
He should also like to know whether 
that officer was connected by partnership, 
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or otherwise, with any of the other offi- 
cers of the Department? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the Con- 
sulting Surveyor was in no way con- 
nected with any of the other officers of 
the Department. It was most important 
that there should be a gentleman of the 
highest ability in that position; and 
such an officer the Department now pos- 
sessed. His duties were of an onerous 
description; and he received only £1,200 
a-year. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, there were 
several items in connection with the Vote 
to which he desired to direct attention. 
Commencing with the Private Secretary 
to the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works, he found that 
that official also drew a salary as senior 
clerk in the Financial Secretary’s De- 
partment of the War Office. In fact, 
two offices might almost be said to be 
the order of the day in these Depart- 
ments. Again, he found that there was 
a Superintendent of Furniture at £400 
a-year, a Deputy Superintendent, and 
an Assistant Superintendent. There was 
likewise a Store Keeper of Furniture. 
The object of the heads of Departments 
seemed to be a multiplication of offices ; 
and he should like to have a general 
review of all those persons who were 
connected with the various Departments 
in Hyde Park, or somewhere else. He 
had been told that a number of them 
might be turned to better account in the 
British Museum than as occupants of 
Public Offices. He had referred to the 
fact that there were four officials con- 
nected with Furniture; but his objec- 
tions under the Vote did not end with 
them. He found that there was a 
Superintendent for the supply of Coal 
and Firewood, and a Superintendent for 
the supply of Candles and Oils. He 
should iesey that it would be easy to 
find a man perfectly capable of com- 
bining these two offices at a single 
salary. Unless some satisfactory ex- 
planations were given, he should feel it 
his duty to move a reduction of the Vote 
to the extent which would be implied in 
the cutting off of, at least, four officials, 
whom he regarded as totally unnecessary, 
.and whose continuance was simply 
equivalent to a scandalous waste of 
public money. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that with 
regard to the Private Secretary to the 
First Commissioner, a certain sum was 
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deducted from his salary to compen- 
sate a clerk in a lower division for 
performing his duties. As regarded 
the Superintendents of Furniture, to 
which the hon. Member had alluded, 
he could assure him that those gen- 
tlemen had ample work to do. They 
had to look after the supply and 
repair of furniture in all the Public 
Offices in the occupation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the House of 
Commons, in the Law Courts, in the 
Police Courts, in the Customs’ Buildings, 
and in the Inland Revenue, and many 
other Departments to which he need not 
refer. They had, also, duties to perform 
in connection with the accommodation 
necessary for the different Commissions, 
and they had to take inventories of all 
the Public Offices. The hon. Member 
had only to glance at Class I. of the 
Estimates on Public Buildings to see the 
enormous number of those buildings 
which the officials in question had to 
look after. ‘With reference to the Su- 
perintendent of Coals, he could assure 
the hon. Member that the duties of that 
officer were by no means light or unim- 
portant. The Government made large 
contracts for coal in various parts of 
England, and it was necessary to have 
a gentleman who understood the different 
kinds of coal, and who could bring ex- 
perience and knowledge to bear upon 
the duties of his office. As regarded 
the post of Superintendent of Candles 
and Oils, it was under consideration 
whether that office might not be com- 
bined with some other. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, no sufficient answer 
had yet been given to the question as to 
the Consulting Surveyor. That gentle- 
man might be a very valuable servant ; 
but, in addition to his salary, he found, 
a few lines further down in the Esti- 
mates, that salaries were paid to four 
first-class Surveyors and six of the second 
class. Surely, those gentlemen ought to 
be able to perform the work which re- 
quired to be discharged without paying 
£1,200 to a Consulting Surveyor. He 
knew that £1,260 in itself was a very 
trifling sum; but he appealed to hon. 
Members to look back upon the Esti- 
mates, and see whether it was not the 
case that year after year there had been 
an increase of expenditure in this Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. WHITWELL inquired, whether 
the Surveyor who had been brought 
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home from China and Japan would 
have the superintendence of diplomatic 
residences in more than one place, and 
whether he would supersede the local 
Superintendents ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the gen- 
tleman referred to had been for many 
years in China and Japan; and, havin 
learned his duty thoroughly, he had 
been brought home to England, and was 
now one of the first-class Surveyors. It 
was his duty to visit the different Em- 
bassies of Europe; but he would not 
supersede the local Superintendents. 

Mr. MELLOR asked, whether the 
Consulting Surveyor, with his £1,200 
a-year, did not receive, at times, pay- 
ment for other than Government work ? 
Did he not, in fact, receive commissions 
on work done by contractors ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL replied, that 
the official in question received no com- 
missions, but simply a salary of £1,200 
a-year. 

“Mr. MACDONALD said, that seeing 
the proposed Vote was in excess of that 
of last year, he would move its reduction 
by £791. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £32,791, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings,” 
—(Mr. Macdonald.) 


Mr. BIGGAR did not understand how 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald) had arrived at that particular 


sum; but he thought that if his hon. | gr 


Friend would propose to leave out 
entirely the Vote for the Consulting 
Surveyor, he would simply be doing his 
duty. A more pernicious system could 
not exist than that of having a Consulting 
Surveyor paid by Government for part 
of his time, with liberty to take general 
practice. Hon. Members must be aware 
of what such a system might give rise to. 
He did not know the name of the gentle- 
man referred to in this particular in- 
stance, and he could have no personal 
grudge against him. That gentleman 
might be immaculate and pure; but 
there could be no greater temptation 
than that which existed under the pre- 
sent system, for a Consulting Engineer 
or Surveyor to be employed by parties 
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who wished to carry out little jobs for 
their own interest. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he desired to 
direct the attention of the Committee to 
the circumstance that one of the 15 third- 
class clerks, who received £300 a-year as 
a regular salary, also got £50 per annum 
as receiver of the tolls at Chelsea Bridge. 
That allowance was paid out of the tolls ; 
but it appeared that there was a regular 
keeper who was paid for receiving the 
tolls. It seemed that the third-class 
clerk received the tolls from the toll- 
keeper; but all that the former func- 
tionary had to do might very well be 
performed by some official of the nu- 
merous Government Departments. A 
separate salary ought not to be allowed 
for such a purpose as this. There were 
several other salaries included in the 
Vote ; but he could not trust himself to 
go into them in detail. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 25; 
Noes 231: Majority 206.—(Div. List, 
No. 135.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
UM‘ Carthy Downing.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would ask the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Downing) not to report Pro- 
gress. The Committee had discussed 
the Vote at considerable length; and, if 
the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
Motion, he would move to report Pro- 
ess when the Vote was agreed to. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he merely wished 
to ask—[‘‘Oh, oh!” ]—it was impos- 
sible for hon. Members who had not 
been present the whole -evening to 
understand the situation. He merely 
wished to ask a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works. It was, whether he knew how 
many times the Consulting Surveyor 
was consulted during the past year? He 
could not make out whether the Surveyor 
was consulted atall. He believed it was 
a sinecure office. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, it was 
impossible to give an answer to a ques- 
tion of that kind; but if he were to say 
‘‘a thousand times,” he should be con- 
siderably under the mark. The office 
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was no sinecure, the gentleman in ques- 
tion being consulted almost every day 
by the Department. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 44.] 


(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 
mond.) 


CoMMITTEE. [Progress 13th May. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Extension of Acts prohibit- 
ing Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to the 
whole of Sunday). 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, on 
rising to move an Amendment, said, he 
hoped they had now arrived at a time 
when the Committee would consider 
what course ought to be taken in regard 
to the position in which the Bill now 
stood. They had had a very long 
time of it on Monday night and the 
whole of Tuesday morning. He was 
one of those who contributed to an 
arrangement which, he trusted, was 
now to be consummated ; and he further 
hoped that they would now discuss with 
calm consideration a question which in- 
volved the interests of a large class in 
Ireland, and, he ventured to think, the 
interests of a large class of the people 
of England hereafter, if this Bill were 
carried into effect. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland had proposed an Amendment 
to the Bill at the end of Clause 1. As 
the clause now stood, the hours were to 
be extended during which intoxicating 
liquors were not to be sold to the whole 
of Sunday. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s proposal to except five 
towns—namely, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
Waterford, and Limerick—had been ac- 
cepted; and his (Mr. M‘Carthy Down- 
ing’s) Amendment was to insert certain 
words after the words which were ac- 
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cepted by the promoters of the Bill. 
The words would be— 


‘Except all towns and villages with a popu- 
lation of 500, according to the last Government 
Census of the population.” 


He should propose that, in these places, 
ublic-houses should not be open 
efore 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and 

after 5 o’clock in the evening of Sun- 

day. At present, the law in Ireland 
was this—that on Sundays, in all 
towns where the population exceeded 

6,000, the time during which intoxicating 

liquors could be sold was from the hour 

of 2 o’clock until 9 o’clock. In all towns 
where the population did not exceed 

6,000, the hours were from 2 to 7 o’clock. 

The Committee would perceive that 

towns of over 6,000 had the right to sell 

liquor for two hours later than towns of 
less than 6,000. When this Bill was 
introduced, the Petitions in favour of it 
were forclosing public-housesall through 
Ireland on Sunday. Those who had 
charge of the Bill referred to public 
meetings held in Dublin, Belfast, Lime- 
rick, Waterford, and Cork, to prove that 
the people of those great towns were 
entirely in favour of closing on the 

Sunday. No doubt that made a great 

impression on the minds of hon. Mem- 

bers. He (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) had 
heard the hon. and learned Member for 

Louth (Mr. Sullivan) speak in that 

House of the important meeting which 

took place in Phonix Park, Dublin, 

where so many thousands of people 
were in favour of the closing of public- 
houses in that City. He also referred 
to an inquiry made in every house in 
Dublin, which ended in an immense 
majority signing in favour of Sunday 
closing. The same thing occurred in some 
other large towns ; and yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman voted for their exemp- 
tion. What said the right hon. Baronet 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, when 

this measure was introduced in 1877— 

when some of the Irish Members said 

that, when there was a majority of Irish 

Members in favour of this question, 

then, as a matter of course, it ought to 

be accepted by the House, and English 
and Scotch Members ought to vote for it ? 

He (the Chief Secretary) denied that if a 

majority of Irish Members were in favour 

of this measure, therefore it ought to be 
carried. If, he said, it was good for 

Ireland, it must be the same for England. 
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Tuis was the thin end of the wedge; 
for, as sure as they passed the Bill for 
Treland, the House would hereafter be 
assailed with thousands of Petitions 
from England, praying that a similar 
measure might be passed for that part 
of the Kingdom. He could not con- 
ceive how those who called themselves 
Liberals could advocate this Coercion 
Bill—how those who sat on the front 
Opposition bench could have allowed 
their ‘‘ Whips ” to go out and call in 
their Friends to speak in support of a 
measure which the people of Ireland 
looked upon as one of extreme injustice. 
The promoters of the Bill had talked a 
good deal of the Petitions that had been 
presented in favour of it; but where 
did those Petitions come from? The 
greater part from England. Since the 
19th of January, the Petitions presented 
from Ireland were as two to one against 
the Bill; and most of those from Eng- 
land were from the Wesleyans and 
Primitive Methodists, and other Dis- 
senting Bodies, thus showing that 
the movement was a Sabbatarian 
one, and not one coming from the 
people. If the Bill should be passed 
for Ireland, English Members who 
voted for it would certainly be told by 
their constituents at the next General 
Election—‘‘ You voted in favour of 
Sunday closing for Ireland; we, there- 
fore, ask you, will you do the same for 
England? If you will not, we shall 
vote against you.” If they were pre- 
_ to pass a similar measure for 

ngland, they would have the people 
up in arms against them. That cer- 
tainly would be the result, if they at- 
tempted to deprive the people of Eng- 
land of their pint of beer on the Sun- 
day, or of the means of enjoying them- 
selves on that day. . Many of the people 
in Ireland had to go two or three miles 
into a country town in order to attend a 

lace of worship; and when they did so 
in cold and wet weather, were the pro- 
moters of this Bill to say to them—‘‘ You 
cannot go into a public-house and get 
refreshment ?’’? There were other per- 
sons who went into a country town for 
the purpose, perhaps, of meeting their 
friends, or of settling their accounts. If 
this Bill became law, the public-house 
door, the only place where they could 
meet for such a purpose, would be shut 
against them. It had been asserted 
“that a measure of this kind had done 
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good in Scotland; but he asked the 
Committee to consider what were the 
Returns upon that point. They showed 
that, since the Forbes-Mackenzie Act 
was passed, there had been more arrests 
than before of persons charged with 
being drunk or incapable; for, between 
1871 and 1876, the number of those 
offences had increased by 50 per cent in 
Scotland, while in England they had in- 
creased by 33 per cent, and in Ireland 
there was little, ifany, increase. It had 
been said that an increase had occurred 
in the year 1874; but why? Because 
an Act was then passed requiring that 
the name of every person arrested for 
drunkenness should be entered in the 
petty sessions book ; whereas, previously 
to that year, the law insisted upon no 
such record—if a man, brought up be- 
fore a magistrate for drunkenness, was 
discharged, no more was heard about 
the matter, and this enactment was made 
onan Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth. So that, in Ireland, 
there was a decrease of drunkenness, as 
every magistrate knew perfectly well 
whose duty it was to preside at petty 
sessions. But how was the opinion of 
the people to be ascertained? The 
House knew that there were paid agents 
employed—there were those who got up 
Petitions in favour of Sunday closing, and 
those who got up Petitions against that 
measure. But let hon. Members make 
inquiry as to the meetings which had 
been held where neither prejudice nor 
interest existed, and let them ascer- 
tain what had actually been done at those 
meetings. One such meeting had been 
held in his own county—Cork—presided 
over by the Rev. Canon Griffin, a digni- 
tary of the Church. He held in his 
hand an account of what took place. 
In opening the proceedings, the rev. 
gentleman stated that when he consented 
to preside he did so on the distinct con- 
dition that the meeting was to be an 
open one, and that all parties might 
give their opinions on this vexed ques- 
tion of closing on Sunday. He went on 
to say that, if he were asked his own 
opinion with regard to the villages sur- 
rounding his own parish, he could em- 
phatically affirm that there was no 
necessity for Sunday closing. The 
amount of intemperance on the Sunday, 
during the five years he had been in 
that parish, would not justify the passing 
of an Act by which the people would be 
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deprived of their liberty. The very last 
visit he had the honour of receiving from 
Dr. Moriarty was on the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist, which fell on a Sun- 
day, when Dr. Moriarty was gratified at 
the orderly and sober demeanour of the 
people as they left for their homes. On 
that, as on former occasions, his Lord- 
ship expressed himself to the effect that 
curtailing the number of hours during 
which public-houses might be open on 
Sunday for the sale of liquors would 
meet all necessary requirements. That 
was the opinion of a Bishop, who cer- 
tainly was known for great wisdom and 
prudence, and his testimony amounted 
to this—that it was not necessary to 
close on the whole of the day, but all 
that was required was to limit the hours. 
The Amendment which he had to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the Commit- 
tee was, in effect, that on the Sunday, 
instead of having public-houses open 
until 7 o’clock in the evening, in towns 
other than the five excepted by the pro- 
posal of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, they should be open from 2 to 
5 o’clock. Everyone acquainted with 
Ireland knew that, before the hours 
were curtailed, they extended from 2 to 
9 o’clock. In the small country-places, 
when riots or assaults occurred, it was 
always after nightfall, and it was found 
desirable to alter the hours—namely, 
from 2 to 7—since when a great improve- 
ment was the result. By his Amend- 
ment he asked the Committee to curtail 
them still further, instead of closing 
public-houses altogether. He believed 
if the hours were fixed at from 2 to 5, 
that would give the people the opportu- 
nity of enjoying themselves. Asa ma- 
gistrate, Chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners, and member of a Board of Guar- 
dians, he had not, in the course of his ex- 
perience, known drunkenness to prevail 
on the Sunday. Why, then, he asked, 
did the promoters of this Bill wish to 
inflict upon the people of Ireland a de- 
privation of the right which they at 
present possessed? They desired to 
have their glass of beer, or their glass 
of whiskey-and-water; and was the 
House going to deprive them of this 
enjoyment without even consulting 
them? That was, in effect, what the 
promoters of the Bill wished the House 
to do; because the number of real, bond 
Jide. signatures attached to Petitions 
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from Ireland against the Bill exceeded 
by two to one those in favour of it. He 
had examined the Petitions from Cork, 
and had been unable to recognize any 
names of note. There were many, no 
doubt, that were respectable ; there were 
several old unmarried ladies who had 
signed these Petitions; and there were 
names which belonged to various sections 
of the Church ; but the great body of the 
people had not signed them; and he 
defied any hon. Member from Ireland, 
who had advocated this measure, to 
show that Petitions had been largely 
signed in favour of the Bill by the 
people of Ireland. With regard to the 
magistrates and the Clergy, it had been 
asserted that they were all in favour of 
it; but the fact was, that only one-fifth 
of them had signed Petitions in support 
of the measure. He made that state- 
ment without fear of contradiction. If 
there were a General Election to-mor- 
row, and this question were brought 
before the electors in every county and 
every borough in Ireland, hon. Members 
would not receive a favourable reception 
from their constituents if they voted for 
the passing of this Bill; and that would 
make them regret their having taken a 
course which was opposed to the wishes 
of the Irish people. But he would ap- 
ome more particularly to English Mem- 

ers. As for the Scotch Members, 
he knew very well that no argument 
would have any effect upon them. He 
appealed to English Gentlemen, repre- 
senting English constituencies, because 
they knew what was due to the people ; 
he appealed to them to consider fairly 
and justly the question before the Com- 
mittee, and not to be led away by the 
Sabbatarian feeling which had induced 
many hon. Members to vote, if not 
against their consciences, against their 
better feelings. If English Members 
allowed this coercive measure to pass, 
and to appear on the Statute Book, they 
would find it very hard, at the next 
General Election, to resist a similar Bill 
for closing public-houses on Sundays in 
England. If they were prepared to 
meet that demand, of course they might 
vote for this measure ; but if they were 
not prepared, because they believed that 
such a Bill would not be accepted by the 
English people, then he asked them not 
to force it upon the people of Ireland. 
There could be no doubt that it was at- 
tempted to force the Bill upon them. No 
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public meeting had been held, at which 
the question had been freely discussed, 
where there was not a Petition signed, or 
where there were not resolutions adopted, 
against this Coercion Act. Let the 
Committee fairly consider the position 
of the question. This Bill was origi- 
nally brought in for the purpose of 
closing public-houses all over Ireland. 
Was that actually the Bill before the 
Committee at the } oan moment? Had 
they not exempted from its operation the 
five chief towns of Ireland? Was that 
consistent? Had they done that which 
the people. had required of them, and 
which the Petitions called upon them to 
do? The hon. and learned Member for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had boasted in the 
House that his Eminence, Cardinal 
Cullen, was an advocate of this Bill. 
Was he an advocate of it, as it stood 
now? He was not. This was proved 
by a statement, signed by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, by Cardinal Cullen, 
as well as by the Mayors of Dublin, 
Belfast, and of Cork, Sir Dominic 
Corrigan, the Mayor of Limerick, the 
Bishop of Limerick, the Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore, and the ex- 
High Sheriff of Waterford. It was to 
this effect— 


“In view of the probability of the above 
‘ Order of the Day’ being reached on Wednes- 
day next, the undersigned beg respectfully to 
request the attention of Honourable Members 
to the following ‘ reasons’ why any proposal to 
exempt Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, or 
Waterford from the operation of the Bill 
should be resisted and opposed :— 

‘*(1.) Because the question of ‘exemption’ 
was expressly referred by the House of Com- 
mons to a Select Committee. This Committee, 
largely chosen by the Government, sat for three 
months, heard evidence, and decided that the 
Bill should apply to the ‘ whole’ of Ireland, and 
that there ought to be no place excluded from 
its operation. (2.) Because the evil against 
which the proposed legislation is directed exists 
in its most intensified form in the large cities 
and towns, and to exempt these from the Bill is 
to deny the remedy to the very places that most 
require it. (3.) Because to leave the public- 
houses open in these large cities and towns will 
have a direct tendency to increase the evils 
already existing there, by tempting people of 
intemperate habits into these places from ad- 
jacent districts where the Bill is in force, thus 
adding rural to existing city drunkenness. (4.) 
Because the suggestion of riots taking place on 
the enforcement of Sunday closing in these 
cities and towns, hinted at by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, broke down before the Select 
Committee—not a single witness, official or 
otherwise, failing to ridicule any such idea. 
6.) Because the public opinion of these cities 
and towns has been often and frequently ex- 





pressed in favour of total and universal Sunday 
closing, by public meetings, house-to-house 
canvasses, petitions, and other means.” 


This was not the Bill in favour of which 
Petitions had been presented. It was 
not really a Bill for the closing of public- 
houses in Ireland, because five large 
towns were to be exempted from its 
operation ; although, in those towns, the 
greatest amount of excess, drunken- 
ness, and vice prevailed. Were the 
Government justified in making that 
exception? What he asked the Govern- 
ment to do was to be fair and just, and 
at least limit the hours in the way that 
he proposed by his Amendment. If 
they accepted his Amendment, and gave 
the people the opportunity of meeting 
their friends, nothing would be done 
in opposition to the proposal of the 
Government, which exempted the five 
large towns. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had fairly and manfully stated 
that he had no respect for this Bill, or, 
at any rate, that he did not like it. 
That was, no doubt, the opinion of 
most of the Members who sat behind 
the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) believed there were 
very few who really liked this Bill. 
They were influenced by feelings which 
he very much respected. He could 
understand those hon. Gentlemen, like 
his hon. Friends the Members for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan) and for Kilkenny 
(Mr. B. Whitworth), who were teetotal- 
lers, and who never drank intoxicating 
liquors of any kind, trying to con- 
vert Members of the House to their 
way of thinking on this question; 
but he could not understand the ad- 
vocacy, in favour of this Bill, of those 
hon. Members who went to their clubs 
on the Sunday and took refreshment 
there, or who had the best of wines 
and spirits in their own homes. He 
could not understand how such hon. 
Gentlemen could go into the Lobby with 
the promoters of this measure, and so 
deprive the poor working man, after 
abstaining for a whole working week, of 
the pleasure of smoking a pipe and 
taking his glassof grog with his friends 
whom he met on the Sunday. He 
hoped that the Government would take a 
right view upon this question. They 
had insisted upon the exemption of five 
towns. If he were in the position of 
those who supported the Bill he should 
refuse to accept that Amendment, and 
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say to the Government—‘‘ No, this was 
a measure for closing public-houses 
throughout Ireland. It was upon that 
principle that the Bill went before the 
people; it was upon that principle that 
they signed Petitions which influenced 
the House in passing the second read- 
ing. Therefore, as advocates of a mea- 
sure which they thought essential for 
the moral welfare and for the sobriety 
of the people, they must reject what 
the Government offered. They would 
not exempt the five towns that the Go- 
vernment named, and they would appeal 
to the country on the question.” The 
city, where his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Louth had spent so 
much of his life, was the very place 
where the greatest amount of drunken- 
ness prevailed. There was more crime 
in Dublin than in the other large towns, 
according to population. Dublin and 
Cork were to be exempted. What 
would be the consequence? Queenstown, 
with a normal population of 11,000, 
had besides a floating population of 
1,500 or 2,000. Every Sunday in the 
year a number of packets arrived there 
from Liverpool and other places. They 
called at Queenstown and landed their 
passengers. There were vessels arriving 
there from all parts of the world. If 
all the strangers, and all the inhabi- 
tants, were to be deprived of drink on a 
Sunday, what would be the consequence? 
They would go on to Cork, and get 
drunk there. A rivalry would spring 
up between the men of Cork and the 
people of Queenstown; they would sit 
drinking together for aconsiderable time, 
and, in the end, there would be riots; 
so that, when the time came for the 
party from Queenstown to go back, a 
great number of them would fall into 
the hands of the police because they 
had got drunk. The same thing would 
probably occur with regard to Bardon, 
a town with 6,000 inhabitants. The 
people there requiring drink would go 
to Cork, and the two great parties—the 
one boasting of the Orange flag and the 
other of the Green—would come in con- 
tact with each other, and a riot would 
probably ensue. The number of she- 
beens would rather increase than dimi- 
nish. The people would purchase 
whiskey on the Saturday to be drunk 
on the Sunday; and wives and chil- 
dren would be seen taking their portion 
of the whiskey provided. There would 
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be contamination in every family. In 
making these remarks he might state 
that he had no interest whatever either 
in a brewery or in a distillery. He 
would rather resign the position he held 
as a Member of Parliament than express 
his approval of what he believed to be 
a measure that was opposed to the con- 
victions of the people. He believed 
that the Bill, in its present shape, would 
be detrimental to the best interests of 
Ireland; and that, if passed in that 
form, it would be resented by the people. 
If the Government accepted the Amend- 
ment he now proposed, they would not 
violate any principle in regard to the 
Bill, and would, at the same time, he 
thought, satisfy all classes. He advised 
the Government to accept his proposal 
as an experiment. If the trial proved 
successful, his Amendment might con- 
tinue to be the law ; if not successful, the 
Government would, at any rate, be able 
to say that they had made a fair attempt 
to remedy the evil. He was sorry to see 
that a great many people, with whom he 
had been in the habit of acting, should 
have taken up this measure as a Party 
matter; but he hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House would 
see that the adoption of his Amendment, 
which he would now move, was only 
fair and reasonable, and that it was only 
extending to all towns and villages of 
Ireland what had been concerned to the 
five towns having the largest popula- 
tion. 
Amendment proposed, 


After the word “Sunday,” at the end of 
the last Amendment, to add the words 
“and except in all towns and villages, with 
a population of five hundred according to the 
last Government Census of population, and 
within the said towns and villages, the said 
hours or times are hereby extended, and shall be 
as follows—that is to say, up to the hour of 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and after the 
hour of five in the evening.” —(Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


THe O’CONOR DON had listened 
with very great pleasure to the speech 
that had just been delivered, inasmuch 
as it was in striking contrast to the 
speeches which he had heard on the last 
occasion, when the Committee was occu- 
wn in considering the Bill. It must 

eclear to everyone that the Amendment 
his hon. Friend proposed was one that 
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touched the whole principle of the Bill. 
Most of his speech was directed to show 
that the Bill was not approved of by the 
Irish people; that it was a Bill that in 
every way would be objectionable, and 
one that ought not to be considered, or, 
at all events, that it was one that would 
not give satisfaction to the country. In 
carrying out the endeavour to subvert 
the whole principle of the Bill, his hon. 
Friend had fallen back on an argument 
with which they were all familiar. He 
had told them, as usual, that this was a 
purely Sabbatarian question—that the 
Bill had no strength outside that view. 
He had pictured to them the deplorable 
condition in which certain of his country- 
men would find themselves when they 
came into town on Sundays, saturated 
with wet, and unable to obtain refresh- 
ments, and the remedy suggested by 
the hon. Member was that they should 
be allowed to saturate themselves in- 
ternally. Then, it was said that the 
Bill was not approved by the - Irish 
people, and how was that shown? First 
of all, reference was made to the enor- 
mous number of Petitions which, it was 
said, had been presented to Parliament 
against the Bill. For his part, he was 
surprised that the opponents of the Bill 
should rely so much upon this question 
of Petitions. They had heard a great 
deal about the Petitions that had been 
presented with regard to that Bill, and 
they knew that an enormous number of 
signatures had been paraded before 
them as having been attached to those 
Petitions. But the great majority of those 
signatures were without addresses, and 
the signatures might have been written 
out in a few public-houses, for no one 
could tell whether they were genuine or 
otherwise. They also knew that a 
certain number of those Petitions had 
been before the Petitions Committee, 
who had reported against them, and 
that some of them had, in consequence, 
been discharged. He attached very little 
real value to the Petitions on either 
side, and in arguing the question before 
the House, he had never based his case 
on the Petitions presented in favour of 
the Bill. The next question raised by 
the hon. Member was with regard to 
the great number of meetings which 
he said had been held against the 
Bill. It seemed to him (the O’Conor 
Don) that that statement was rather a 
flourish than anything else ; for the hon. 
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Member did not go on to tell the names 
of the different places in which those 
meetings were held, but he confined his 
remarks to one meeting held at a place 
called Mill Street in his own county. 
What were the facts in connection with 
that meeting? No doubt the hon. 
Member for Cork would correct him 
if he stated wrongly, that since that 
meeting had been held an action had 
been brought in the City of Cork 
against a distiller of the City by two 
men, who attended at that meeting, 
in respect of their wages in going there. 
The action was tried in Cork, and those 
men recovered their wages against the 
distiller. That was the sort of way in 
which those meetings against the Bill 
had been got up, and those were the 
persons by whom they were attended ; 
and, therefore, the Committee would pay 
very little attention to these proceedings. 
It had been further said that no meet- 
ings had been held in the South of 
Ireland in favour of the Bill; and his 
hon. Friend went further, and said 
that whenever there had been a free dis- 
cussion at any meeting resolutions had 
been carried against it. During the 
course of the debate they had heard 
many astonishing statements; but he 
had heard none that more astonished 
him than that no meetings had been 
held in the Province of Munster in 
favour of the Bill. The truth was, 
that not alone had meetings been held 
there in favour of the Bill, but even ata 
meeting of the opponents of the Bill, 
convened under the auspices of the 
Mayor of the City of Limerick, him- 
self a stern opponent of the Bill, re- 
solutions were carried in favour of it. 
In spite of that fact, they were told that 
not a single meeting had been held in 
the Province of Munster in favour of 
the Bill, and that not a single free discus- 
sion had taken place at which resolutions 
had not been carriedagainstit. He begged 
most emphatically todeny that statement. 
Meetings had been held in Limerick, 
Waterford, Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, 
Maryborough, Wicklow, and in other 

laces—in all, over 78 meetings had 

een held in Ireland in favour of the 
Bill. He might mention that in those 
he had enumerated he had not included 
one in the North of Ireland, because the 
views of the Province of Ulster were 
well known although they were ob- 


jected to, as if they had no voice in 








the matter. He could show four meet- 
ings for every one given by the other 
side; and if the fate of the Bill depended 
on this test it could not be doubtful. 
Reference had also been made to the next 
General Election, and he was not going to 
imitate his hon. Friend in what he had 
said ; but he would venture to express his 
opinion that it was an unconstitutional 
course to threaten Members of that 
House for the consequences of their acts 
when they came before their constituents. 
He apprehended that his hon. Friend 
did not really mean to use that as his 
argument; although, were it done, he 
could point out to him that if this ques- 
tion was not made a hustings question on 
the last General Election, there had 
been many bye-elections since at which 
ithad. That question had now become 
understood, and a candidate’s opinion 
was now asked at the hustings about 
it. In no case of the bye-elections had 
the opponents of the Sunday Closing 
Bill carried the day. Several elections 
had taken place in the Province of 
Munster, and one, an election for the 
County of Waterford. At that election, 
the question of Sunday closing was 
raised. Heperfectly admitted that Sun- 
day closing views would not carry aman 
through an election if he were otherwise 
objectionable ; but the Gentleman he had 
referred to was obliged to pledge himself 
to Sunday closing, and had always sup- 
ported the Bill since he had been elected. 
Inno case, so far as he knew, had anyman 
been returned in Ireland, since the ques- 
tion had come into prominence, who 
had not been a supporter of the Bill. 
Upon that point he would say no more, 
but would proceed to make some obser- 
vations with respect to what had been 
said regarding the omission of the five 
towns from the operation of the Bill. 
The Amendment embodying that had 
been accepted by the promoters of the 
Bill; but, of course, the Committee were 
perfectly aware that the proposal to 
exempt the five towns did not come 
from the proposers of the measure. 
They introduced the Bill as one for the 
whole of Ireland; and it must also be 
quite clear, if the matter were considered 
for a moment, that in consenting to 
exempt certain portions of the country 
from the operation of the Bill, they con- 
sented to nothing that was inconsistent 
with the principles of their measure. 
His hon. Friend said—‘‘Oh! but it 
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was true the Bill was not originally 
proposed as one to extend to the whole 
of the United Kingdom.” From the 
commencement the Bill was partial 
in its operation, and intended only for 
Ireland, and there was nothing incon- 
sistent in havingit still further restricted, 
and accepting the proposal of the Go- 
vernment for exempting certain por- 
tions of Ireland from it. It should be 
remembered that the Bill was pro- 
moted by private Members, and when 
a hostile minority were opposed to 
it, it would be utterly impossible for 
the promoters to pass the Bill without 
making some concessions to the minority 
and to theGovernment. They had been 
told, in previous Sessions, that public 
opinion in those large towns was di- 
vided on the necessity of the measure ; 
they had been further assured that if 
the Bill were extended to those places 
dangerous consequences would result, 
and that the minority against the Bill 
in those large towns was considerable, 
and that that minority would not con- 
sent quickly or quietly to the measure. 
Furthermore, it had been urged that 
the habits of the people of those large 
towns were very different from those of 
persons in other parts of the country, 
and that in those places there were re- 
spectable traders and small householders 
who were in the habit of getting in beer 
at dinner times, as was usual in England. 
Those five towns, it was said, very much 
resembled the towns in England to 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite thought 
this Bill should not be applied. There- 
fore, it was said that this Bill ought not 
to be applied to the large towns; but 
with regard to the rest of the country, a 
fair case for its passing had been made 


out. It was proposed to the promoters: 


of the Bill that they should accept that 
condition. They had accepted it re- 
luctantly ; but, nevertheless, they did ac- 
cept it. Some remarks had been made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), in which he said 
that he, representing a county consti- 
tuency, had always supported the Bill, 
because his constituency wished it ; but 
he certainly would not give it any further 
support if he found that the promoters 
were going to sacrifice the whole of 
the country districts of Ireland for the 
sake of those five towns. He urged 
what would be the feelings of their con- 
stituents, if they saw that their Repre- 
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sentatives had sacrificed the good of the 
greater part of Ireland for the sake of 
those five towns. For these and other 
considerations, they had consented to the 
exemption; but that was not giving 
everything up. What they said with 
regard to it was, they had accepted it 
in order to give what they believed 
would be a blessing to the whole of 
the rest of Ireland; they had ac- 
cepted it in the belief that the Bill 
would be found to be such a success in 
the rest of the country, that it would 
eventually be applied to large towns; 
and if it should turn out that the experi- 
ment were unsuccessful, then the casefor 
extending the operation of the measure 
to the large towns would be gone; but 
if they were right, and the measure 
proved beneficial, it would be impossible 
to prevent its being extended. 

Mr. GREENE observed, that the ex- 
emption of the five large towns of 
Ireland from the operation of the Bill 
was an illogical proceeding. Whether 
Sunday closing in Ireland was right or 
not, it was clear that the principle of 
the Bill was sacrificed if people were 
encouraged to leave their homes on 
Sundays and go into the large towns for 
the purpose of getting drunk. In his 
humble opinion, and he had had some 
experience in these matters, the safest 
course would be to shorten the hours 
during which public-houses were opened 
all over the country. They could not 
advocate entire Sunday closing without 
taking a Sabbatarian view of the mat- 
ter. He did not say that those who 
took that view were not right, and that 
there should not be any liquor sold on 
Sunday. But he could not for one 
moment reconcile his mind to the incon- 
sistency of exempting the five large 
towns from the operation of the Bill, 
and yet supporting the measure for the 
rest of the country. The Irish Mem- 
bers appeared to be very much divided 
in opinion on this subject. Some had 
said that Members from Ireland who 
voted for the measure would be marked 
men at another General Election, and 
would not be likely to be returned to 
that House. At the same time, it was 
said that if the Bill even passed for Ire- 
land, it would also be passed subse- 
quently for England. Those statements 
were difficult to reconcile; although it 
was known that in Ireland different 
views were generally taken from those 





held in England. His belief was that 
if restrictions were made severe and un- 
yielding people rebelled, and the object 
failed. They could not suddenly get 
people to fall into the habit of severe 
restrictions. It would be much better 
to shorten the hours of closing in Ire- 
land. He thought the prevalence of 
drunkenness was much exaggerated. 
Because two or three men were seen 
drunk in the streets, it was forgotten 
that there were probably 1,100 who 
were perfectly sober, it was, more- 
over, unjust to deprive the great ma- 
jority of men of proper enjoyment of 
their refreshment, because an insignifi- 
eant minority abused the privilege. They 
should take a rational view, and legis- 
late for men as men, and not as if they 
were children. Did they suppose for 
one moment that men would be re- 
strained from drink by any legislation 
they might pass? A great deal had been 
said about public-houses. Now, what 
he saw of the evil in England, it ap- 
peared to him that severe restrictions on 
those places encouraged’men to form 
clubs, over which the police had no con- 
trol, and where no one had any right of 
interference. Only the previous day a 
Bill had been before the House with 
regard to the franchise. The House was 
asked then to give to the same people, 
who it was now said had no power of 
self-control and must be governed like 
children, the right to say whether the 
country should be at peace or war. 
They did not act on the same principle 
for two days running. In Ireland, 
he thought the great evils they suf- 
fered from were agitators and priests; 
and until they got rid of them 
the people would be below par, and 
Ireland could never enjoy the same 
prosperity as the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that on this 
question frequent appeals had been 
made to English Members, and, as an 
English Member, he did not wish to give 
a silent vote. It seemed to him that the 
Bill raised a most important question 
connected with the future government 
of the United Kingdom, and it seemed 
to him that its principle, once settled, 
would have very serious and mischievous 
consequences. He would not say a word 
on the general principle of Sunday clos- 
ing. The hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson)—whose absence 
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from indisposition the Committee must 
regret—and those who thought with 
him, were perfectly logical and con- 
sistent in the action which they were 
taking, because they were in favour of 
Sunday closing alike for Scotland, for 
England, and for Ireland. To them he 
had nothing to say; but he did desire 
to address one or two remarks to those 
hon. Members, and especially to respon- 
sible Ministers, who were going to vote 
for the principle of this Bill, and yet 
who would give a similar Bill for Eng- 
land an unhesitating opposition. He 
would ask them to consider how they 
could justify their vote. They might 
say that they would oppose Sunday 
closing for England, because of their 
opinion that the majority of the Eng- 
lish people were opposed to it; and that 
they supported Sunday closing for Ire- 
land, because they believed the majority 
of the Irish people were in favour of it ; 
but so long as he had a seat in the Im- 
perial Parliament—a Parliament that 
was the Parliament alike of England, 
of Scotland, and of Ireland—he would 
not, whether with reference to Sunday 
closing, to Home Rule, or to Education, 
vote to do that for the Irish people 
which he thought would be bad for the 
English or the Scotch people. The 
majority of the people of Ireland were, 
by their Representatives, in favour of 
Home Rule; and it should also be borne 
in mind by hon. Members opposite, and 
by a Conservative and Protestant Go- 
vernment, that a still greater majority 
of the people of Ireland were in favour 
of denominational education. If Par- 
liament were to do for Ireland what they 
would not do for England, because the 
majority of the Irish people demanded 
that it should be done, on what possible 
ground could the demand for Home 
Rule or for denominational education 
be resisted? What answer could be 
made to Irish Representatives, when 
next they made a proposal for the settle- 
ment of a purely Irish question by the 
granting of a Charter to an Irish 
Catholic University ? Such a proposal 
would involve no expenditure of public 
money, and could not be opposed on that 
ground. It need not involve the loss 
of a single shilling to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer; but such a proposal would be 
strenuously resisted by scores of Scotch 
Members and English Conservative 
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ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) would oppose it, and not a man 
on the front Ministerial bench could do 
otherwise than oppose it. The Mem- 
bers to whom he addressed himself 
ought, therefore, seriously to consider 
their position. He could not help feel- 
ing, with the hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds (Mr. Greene), that there was 
some inconsistency between the attitude 
of those who one day came down to the 
House and pleaded for an extension of 
the franchise, on the ground that those 
whom they wished to enfranchise were 
as intelligent, as independent, and as 
good citizens as any in the rest of the 
Kingdom, and who, on the next day, ex- 
hibited the same people to the House as 
little better than children, who were in 
want of the patronizing and coddling 
care of the State, because they were 
bent on doing what they confessed they 
ought not todo. He had only one ap- 
peal to make to the hon. Member for 
Cork County (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing). 
He (Mr. Fawcett) was going to support 
the hon. Member’s Amendment, but 
on one condition, and it might be for the 
practical convenience of the House that 
the condition should be stated. He was 
going to vote for the Amendment, if 
he was not compelled to stay till an un- 
reasonable hour in order to do so. The 
principle of the Bill had been again and 
again discussed. He had not the least 
sympathy with some of the tactics. by 
which the Bill had been postponed. He 
was at the House at noon to attend a 
Committee, and at noon again he would 
have to be there; and though”he was as 
anxious as the hon. Member for Cork 
County could be to record his vote 
against the principle, which many other 
English Members were going to support, 
he would tell him frankly that he could 
not do so if there were any foundation 
for the rumour he had heard that the 
Amendment was going to be discussed 
for three or four hours. The hon. Mem- 
ber would obtain a much better division, 
and would consult the convenience of 
the House, if he would allow a decision 
to be taken at a reasonable hour. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I so cordially agree with the 
closing words of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) that I am re- 
luctant to trespass on the time and 
attention of the House,’ even for a mo- 
ment; but there were some of his obser- 
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vations to which I think it necessary to 
make a reply. He has challenged the 
Government to say with what consist- 
ency they can support a measure of 
this kind, which is intended to apply to 
Ireland only, when, as he says, they 
would oppose it if it were proposed for 
England, or, I think he said, for Scot- 
land; but I must remind the hon. Gen- 
tleman that this is one of those measures 
which cannot be regarded from a purely 
Imperial point of view, and that legis- 
lation precisely of this character, or 
nearly of the same character, has al- 
ready been for some years in force in 
Scotland: and I do not think it at all 
necessary, for justifying the course which 
Government take in this matter, that we 
should enter into such large questions 
as how we are to deal with the demand 
for Home Rule or for denominational 
education, with which the Bill before 
us has no real analogy. The hon. Mem- 
ber, of course, knows that, while we are 
anxious to assimilate legislation for all 
parts of the Kingdom, there are a great 
many subjects upon which there has 
been, and always must be, different 
legislation for different parts of the 
country—that legislation having refer- 
ence to differing circumstances and to 
local considerations. This is exactly 
one of those measures in reference to 
which we have to take into account the 
feelings and the wishes and the circum- 
stances of the portion of the country 
for which we are legislating. We have 
to consider that the measure is not one 
which can be called bad in itself. The 
great objection that, no doubt, would be 
taken to the application of such legislation 
to England is, that it is not suited to the 
circumstances of the country, and would 
do more harm than it could possibly do 
good. In itself, the limitation of the 
amount of drinking cannot but be con- 
sidered a good and desirable object, pro- 
vided it is not likely to meet with such 
opposition as might do more harm than 
the good effected ; and it was not until 
it was pretty clear that this measure was 
agreeable to the feelings of those to 
whom it is to be applied, that the Go- 
vernment cared to offer it a conditional 
and moderate support. It is the quali- 
fication of our support that illustrates 
the spirit in which it is given. We say 
that, believing that the measure is one 
which in itself is well-intended, and 


suited to a considerable portion of Ire- 





land, we do not think it one that can 
safely or properly be applied to certain 
large towns, and upon that ground we 
make our proposals in favour of legisla- 
tion of a partial and local character. I 
think there is sufficient ground for 
taking that course, and that it is by no 
means necessary to follow the hon. 
Member for Hackney into the larger 
question which he has raised. 

Mr. STACPOOLE deprecated such 
allusions as those made by the hon. 
Member for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. 
Greene) to the Irish priesthood. He 
(Mr. Stacpoole) was a Protestant; but 
he must certainly say that all the priests 
in Ireland were in favour of law and 
order. He had also to say, however, 
that he believed the majority of the 
people of Ireland were against the Bill. 
Many of them did not properly under- 
stand it, and of those who had come to 
appreciate its significance, many now 
refused to sign Petitions in its favour. 
He hoped the House would postpone 
legislating on this subject until after a 
General Election. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS reminded 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) that on the questions of Home 
Rule and denominational education 
Ireland was divided into two hostile 
political camps, with no possibility of 
their agreeing; while in reference to 
the question involved in this Bill 
the case was far otherwise. Of about 
70 Members representing Ireland on 
the Opposition side of the House, only 
12 or 15 voted against the Bill. The rest 
who voted did so in its favour. Of about 
35 Members from Ireland on the Minis- 
terial side, not more than three or four 
voted against it. In Ireland large num- 
bers of the leaders of Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Non- 
conformist Bodies petitioned Parliament 
in its favour. To say only that a ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland were in 
favour of the Bill was a weak and quite 
inadequate statement of the real fact of 
the case, which was that the vast ma+ 
jority of all parties, classes, and poli- 
tical or religious creeds in Ireland were 
in favour of the Bill. [‘‘ No, no!”] He 
was told by the exclamations of some 
hon. Members ‘‘No, no!” but he was 
at a loss to understand how any other 
or better evidence of the fact could be 
brought before the House than the 
several measures taken to exhibit the 
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real feeling of the people. As to the 
Government Amendment proposing to 
exempt five large towns from the ope- 
ration of the Bill, would those who 
support the Bill not have been foolish 
in the last degree if they had opposed a 
proposition which would secure the Go- 
vernment help in trying the experiment 
of Sunday closing in regard to the rest 
of Ireland, which they believed would 
result in convincing the Legislature that 
the grounds on which the Bill was 
promoted were right grounds? He 
thought, if the Bill was good for the 
villages, it was good for the cities, and 
he had not voted for the Government 
Amendment. But were they to be told 
that, because the force of the Govern- 
ment was sufficient to carry a clause 
exempting certain portions of Ireland 
from the operation of the Bill, that they 
should allow the Bill to be lost? In 
consequence of what was frequently 
being said as to the evidence given before 
the Select Committee on this Bill, he chal- 
lenged hon. Members to controvert his 
assertion that the evidence of those wit- 
nesses who spoke to matters of fact in 
relation to the working of the Scotch 
system since the passing of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act was all in favour of that 
system; while among those witnesses 
who came from Ireland to give, as a 
matter of opinion, their. idea as to the 
applicability of the system to Ireland, 
there was a vast difference of opinion. 
With the Scotch example and expe- 
rience, and the admission by Parliament, 
in the case of Scotland, of the principle 
that upon this subject the Legislature 
was entitled to deal with the different 
9 of the country in different ways, 

e thought the legislation now requested 
by all classes and parties in Ireland 
ought to be granted. The exemption 
of the five towns should not be an ob- 
stacle to the passing of the Bill; because 
it would give supporters and opponents 
alike the opportunity of comparing the 
state of things in those towns and out 
of them, and testing whether the prin- 
ciple of Sunday closing could success- 
ae be applied to the whole of Ire- 
and. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, for 
some years he was in favour of this Bill, 
believing that its promoters expressed 
the public opinion of Ireland; but he 
confessed that the arguments used in a 
former debate by the hon. Member for 
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Oork (Mr. Murphy), and the statistics 
then produced—and never since com- 
bated — had perfectly convinced him 
that the general impression as to the 
currency of opinions in Ireland in favour 
of this Bill was without foundation in fact. 
Drinking of itself could not be more 
objectionable or criminal on Sunday than 
on any other day; but Sunday being a 
day of rest, if the leisure then enjoyed 
were made bad use of for the purpose of 
excessive drinking, it was right that the 
facilities for drinking on that day should 
be largely curtailed. But what was 
proved by statistics given to the Select 
Committee, and never challenged ? That 
the offences arising from drinking on 
Sunday, compared with those arising 
from drinking on other days, were as 
two to three. He admitted that, as far 
as external appearances were concerned, 
the Forbes-Mackenzie Act had not been 
a failure in Scotland. But he denied 
that it had been a success in the way of 
effecting a reform of the drinking habits 
of the Scotch people. The alcoholic 
liquors now consumed in Scotland greatly 
exceeded in quantity per head of the 
population their consumption before the 
passing of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act. 
He respected the honourable consistency 
with which Sabbatarians and teetotallers 
supported the Bill; but he wished to 
take that view of this subject which pre- 
sented itself to the ordinary man of the 
world, and to investigate the subject 
uninfluenced by their principles. The 
case which it was attempted to make 
out was, that the Irish people had abused 
their facilities for drinking on Sunday, 
and that it was absolutely necessary that 
these facilities should be curtailed. He 
could not see how that contention could 
be maintained side by side with a pro- 
posal to except populations numbering 
five-eighths of the whole borough popu- 
lation of Ireland. The Bill, as it now 
stood, raised the question of the different 
treatment of one town and another. Was 
it not monstrous to propose that those 
who might go from Cork on a Sunday to 
enjoy themselves in the country should 
not be able to procure their accustomed 
recreation and refreshment, while those 
who went from more wholesome localities 
into the slums of Cork could get what 
they chose to drink? He opposed the 
Bill, and would vote for the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. M‘OCarthy 
Downing), not only because he thought 
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the measure ill-considered, but because 
he considered that, in its new form, it 
would be unfair and partial in its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN hoped the Bill 
would be made a temporary measure, 
since if there were ground for believing 
that it would be extremely unsuitable 
for the large towns excepted from its full 
operation, it might also be found ex- 
tremely unsuitable for the whole country. 
He would therefore like to know from 
the promoters of the Bill, whether they 
would be prepared to accept his Amend- 
ment limiting the operation of the mea- 
sure to a period of two or three years, 
in order to test its usefulness ? 

Mr. O’>CONNOR POWER expressed 
his intention of being brief in the re- 
marks he had to make, although the 
opponents of the Bill had not supplied 
a motive for that brevity by their ex- 
ample. The hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds (Mr. Greene) appeared to have 
been so impressed with an argument 
which he had adduced on a previous oc- 
casion that he had repeated it that 
evening, and he had so repeated it as to 
win the approval of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). But he 
would ask—what was that argument 
worth? The hon. Gentleman who re- 
presented Bury St. Edmunds said— 
‘‘ You are asking the franchise for people 
whom you will not intrust with the 
liberty of taking a glass of beer on 
Sunday.” The answer to that statement 
was that, if the majority of the Irish 
Members were in favour of a Sunday 
Closing Bill, they were also in favour of 
a Permissive Bill. Had a Bill of the 
latter description been carried, the Irish 
people would have settled this question 
without asking the House of Commons 
to decide the matter by a Sunday closing 
measure; for he had no doubt that, in 
the large majority of districts, the pre- 
ponderance of opinion on the part of the 
ratepayers would have been found on 
the side of shutting up the public-houses. 
The hon. Member to whom he referred 
had also said—‘“ Get rid of your priests, 
and you will solve the difficulty.” He 
must tell the hon. Member that the only 
body of men in Ireland who had been 
able to exert sufficient power to close the 
public-houses without the aid of the law 
were the very priests whom he called 
upon them to get rid of, in order that 
they might promote the cause of temper- 
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ance. The hon. Member had no right 
to introduce an element, not of religious 
feeling, but of religious bigotry, into a 
question of this kind. If that were an 
improper thing to do in relation to 
most questions, it was a most improper 
thing to do in connection with a body of 
men who had, as he had already indi- 
cated, exerted their influence successfully 
in favour of the cause of temperance. 
The hon. Member for Hackney had 
spoken of the inconvenience which would 
result from the Government supporting 
this measure. He (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
looked at it from a moral standpoint ; 
and he believed that the mistake which 
the hon. Member made was in thinking 
that whatever happened to be the wish 
of the Irish people must therefore be 
opposed to the integrity of the Empire 
—the mistake of elevating what were 
purely local Irish questions into the 
dignity of Imperial questions, and of 
saying, in effect, from an unfounded fear 
of the result of conceding the wishes of 
the Irish people—‘‘ We cannot do this; 
if the Irish wish it, it must be opposed to 
our own desires and interests,”’ was one 
into which many hon. Members seemed 
not unfrequently inclined to fall. He 
regretted that the hon. Member was not 
now in his place. Had he been present, 
he would have taken the opportunity of 
assuring him that if he were interested 
in the integrity of Empire, the best way 
to preserve that integrity was to concede 
every local wish in regard to local affairs 
in Scotland, local affairsin England, and 
local affairs in Ireland. If, on the other 
hand, the hon. Member desired to stimu- 
late the disaffection of the Irish people 
towards Imperialism, he should endea- 
vour to thwart their local and natural 
wishes, and should use his influence in 
the House in opposing the views which 
had been endorsed by a majority of their 
Representatives. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the County of Cork (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) had threatened the 
supporters of the Bill with the prospect 
of not being returned to the next Parlia- 
ment if they continued to advocate the 
measure. The answer which he had to 
make to that threat was that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill appealed to the moral 
sense of the Irish people, and that in 
such a case he had no fear of the result. 
He had seen great politicians and strong 
parties frightened by appeals of a dif- 
ferent character—appeals coming from 
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great and powerful organizations. Those 
for whom he spoke did not regard such 
appeals in Ireland. They appealed to 
the moral feeling which had sustained 
this agitation through many vicissitudes ; 
and they would return from Ireland to 
advocate the same principles when, per- 
haps, the hon. Member for Cork County 
= left weeping alone by his own fire- 
side. 

Mr. STORER thought that the great 
end to be attained was a limitation of the 
hours during which public-houses were 
open in Ireland on Sunday, and he be- 
lieved that the Amendment of the Go- 
vernment would effect that result. He 
desired to point out how very futile was 
the argument which was derived from 
the case of Scotland and the frequent 
allusions that had been made to the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act. It had been 
said that since the passing of that 
measure the consumption of ardent 
spirits in the country where it was in 
operation had not increased; but the 
statement was entirely erroneous. The 
fact was, that of late years whiskey- 
drinking had increased to a great extent 
in Scotland. Not only so, but the only 
country in which it had increased was 
the very country that had been spoken 
of as being the land of Sunday piety and 
Sunday closing. The Returns of the 
Revenue Department clearly proved this 
to be the fact. They showed, that 
during 1877, whiskey-drinking in Scot- 
land had materially increased ; whereas 
in England and Ireland it had materially 
decreased. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he had 
listened attentively to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cork County, and, so 
far from looking upon that speech as an 
argument against the Bill, he regarded 
it as a strong argument in favour of the 
measure. In the course of his remarks, 
the hon. Member had produced a certain 
document by way of illustration ; but 
what was the nature of that document? 
It was a document signed by some of the 
most eminent men in the country, not in 
opposition to the Bill, but expressive of 
their regret that it had been abandoned 
so far as the large towns were con- 
cerned. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 92; 
Noes 134; Majority 42. 
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Holland, Sir H. T. Sullivan, A. M. 
Holms, J. Taylor, D. 

Howard, E. 8. Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Hughes, W. B. Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Jenkins, D. J. Hanbury- 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. Vivian, A. P. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir Vivian, H. H. 

Us. Waddy, 8. D. 
Kennaway, SirJ.H. Walter, J. 
Kensington, Lord Ward, M. F. 
King-Harman, E.R. Waterlow, Sir 8. H. 
Leslie, Sir J. Whitworth, B. 
Lewis, C. E. Wilson, C. 

Lewis, O. Yeaman, J. 
Lewisham, Viscount Young, A. W. 
Lloyd, ° 

Lloyd, T. E. TELLERS. 
Macartney, J. W.E. O’Conor Don, The 
Mackintosh, C. F. Smyth, R. 


Martin, P. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Masor O’GORMAN said, he must ex- 
press a hope that the spirit of compro- 
mise was now at an end. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2(Travellers’ exemption orders) 
struck out. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’— 
(Sir Joseph M' Kenna.) 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, he had no 
objection to that being done. 





Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had no wish to detain the Com- 
mittee; but he desired to be allowed to 
make a brief personal explanation. An 
accident had occurred to him that even- 
ing which, he believed,' had sometimes 
happened to other hon. Members. He 
had gone into a different Lobby from 
that which he intended, and had voted 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cork County when he had intended 
to vote against it. It was with great 
surprise that he had found himself, when 
too late, in the wrong Lobby. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH believed 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) had made 
precisely a similar mistake. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEEDS BY 
MARRIED WOMEN (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 

{sini 178.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER moved, as 
an Amendment, the adjournment of the 
debate, and appealed to his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Meldon) not to 
press the matter upon the present occa- 
sion. The Bill had arrived at this stage 
without having attracted much attention 
on the part of Irish Members; and, un- 
fortunately, as he was advised, it was a 
measure which affected a case that was 
now sub judice. At all events, he again 
appealed to his hon. and learned Friend 
to give him some further time in order 
to examine into the effects of its pro- 
visions. 


Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. 0’ Connor Power.) 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
Bill was simply a declaratory enactment, 
assimilating the law of Ireland to that 
of England in certain important legal 


particulars. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Gipson) hoped that no 
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opposition would be offered to the pass- 
ing of this simple measure. The object 
of the Bill was to enable the Courts to 
do a simple act of justice, and to put 
parties under such terms with regard to 
costs as they might think proper. The 
law had been amended in England 
under precisely the same conditions a 
few years ago; and the present Bill 
simply gave to the Irish Courts the dis- 
cretion which was already enjoyed in 
England. 

Mr. DODDS hoped the Bill would be 
allowed to pass. 

Mr. MELDON was afraid that if the 
measure were not passed, the effect 
might be to unsettle hundreds of settle- 
ments of sales. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Aye 1; Noes 
79: Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 187.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. He did so be- 
cause 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, pointed 
out to the hon. Member that, having 
seconded the Amendment for the ad- 
journment of the debate, he had ex- 

austed his right to speak. 

Mr. MELDON moved, in Clause 5, 
line 4, after the word ‘‘ the,” to insert 
the words, “Common Pleas Division of 
the.’ 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
did not desire to put himself in opposi- 
tion to an overwhelming majority of the 
House; but, really, he did not under- 
stand why there should be all this hurry 
in regard to the Bill. He asked once 
more that some further time should be 
allowed for its consideration. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber must confine his observations to the 
Motion immediately before the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER had only 
further to say, that he felt himself reluc- 
tantly bound to exhaust all the Forms of 
the House in opposing the Bill. 

Masor O’GORMAN desired to state 
that in the last division he had voted in 
error, and had gone into the wrong 
Lobby. He was very much in favour 
of married women possessing their own 


property. 
The Attorney General for Ireland 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
none.—(Div. List, No. 138.) 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 77; Noes 
none.—(Div. List, No. 139.) 


Bill passed. 





UNDER SECRETARIES OF STATE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill fur- 
ther amending the Law relating to Under 
Secretaries of State sitting in the House of 
Commons, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Cross and The Lorp Apvocare. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 181.] 


LORD CLERK REGISTER (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill to 
make provision in regard to the Office of Lord 
Clerk Register in Scotland ; and for other pur- 
poses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Cross and The Lorp Apvocare. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 182.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o’clock. 


ANA eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 17th May, 1878, 


MINUTES.]—Pustiic Bitts—First Reading— 
Acknowledgment of Deeds by Married Women 
(Ireland) * (87). 

Second Reading — Adulteration of Seeds Act 
(1869) Amendment * (79). 

Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue *, 

Third Reading — Matrimonial Causes Acts 
Amendment (60), and passed. 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS COMMISSION— 
THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Lorp WINMARLEIGH asked the 
noble Lord the Chairman of the Com- 
mission appointed the year before last 
to inquire into the operation of the 
Noxious Vapours Act, when it was likely 
the QOommission would report? The 
subject into which the Commission had 
been inquiring was one of great interest 
to his county and other parts of the 


country. : 
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Lorp ABERDARE said, he regretted 
the delay that had occurred. The Com- 
mission had taken a great deal of 
evidence in various parts of the country. 
He had been so occupied with other 
duties and cares, that he had not been 
able to give as much time as he could 
have wished to the preparation of the 
Report; but no time would now be lost 
in preparing it and presenting it to Par- 
liament. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur Duce or SOMERSET said, that 
the Amendments in this Bill proposed to 
be moved in Committee by the Lord 
President occupied six pages of the 
Notice Paper. It was true that a num- 
ber of those Amendments were merely 
verbal; but he thought it would be 
well to reprint the Bill, and give their 
Lordships time to look into them before 
the House was called upon to go into 
Committee on the Bill. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON said, that, while anxious to 
have the Bill sent down to the other 
House in good time, he was also desirous 
of consulting the convenience of the 
noble Duke and the rest of their Lord- 
ships. He would postpone the Commit- 
tee from Tuesday to Thursday if that 
would suit the noble Duke, and, in the 
meantime, would have printed Amend- 
ments relating to the Irish part of the 
case. Most of the Amendments already 
printed were merely verbal. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE sug- 
gested that their Lordships should go 
into Committee pro formd on Tuesday, 
in order that the Bill, with Amend- 
ments, might be reprinted by Thursday. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he would adopt that ar- 
rangement if it would meet the views of 
h e noble Duke. 

Tur Dure or SOMERSET said, he 
was satisfied with that arrangement. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON asked, 
whether, before Thursday, his noble 
Friend the Lord President would be able 
to produce the Correspondence with 
foreign countries on the subject of the 
Bill. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, there would be no un- 
necessary delay in producing the Corre- 
spondence, but there had been very 
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little time to obtain the consent of the 
foreign Governments since the request 
for its production was made by his 
noble Friend. 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(No. 60.) 


(The Lord Sudeley.) 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order) with 
the Amendments. 

Lorp PENZANCE said, he had given 
notice of an Amendment to meet the 
views of those who thought there was 
some objection to the mode in which, by 
his clause, it was proposed to recover 
maintenance money from husbands 
against whom magistrates pronounced 
judicial separation in consequence of 
their having assaulted their wives. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 4, line 3, 
leave out from (‘‘ the board ”’) to (‘‘ con- 
viction ’’) in line 5, both inclusive, and 
insert (‘‘his wife’); line 7, leave out 
from (‘‘the support”) to (‘‘ her ”’) in 
line 14, both inclusive, and insert— 

(“ Her support, and the payment of any sum 
of money so ordered shall be enforcible and en- 
forced against the husband in the same manner 


as the payment of money is enforced under an 
order of affiliation.””)—(Zhe Lord Penzance.) 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Amendment proposed by his 
noble and learned Friend was a great 
improvement, and met the difficulty 
which he pointed out when his noble 
and learned Friend introduced the 
clause. 


Amendment agreed to; further Amend- 
ments made. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND — THE 
PREACHERS IN ST. PAUL'S. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY inquired, 
Whether it was the fact that the Reverend 
Mr. Edwards, Vicar of Prestbury, who 
has been suspended from his ministra- 
tions by the Provincial Court of Canter- 
bury, has been selected to preaeh in the 
Metropolitan Church of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don; and, if so, by whom so selected? 
It had been stated, in plain words, that 
a certain gentleman notorious for his 
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contempt of the law of this country had 
been invited to preach in the Metropolitan 
Church of St. Paul’s. At the present 
time, that gentleman refused to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the highest 
Tribunal of the Church in the Province 
of Canterbury, and was under suspension 
for contumacy. Whatever might be the 
difficulty of getting certain gentlemen to 
submit to the judgment of the legally 
constituted authorities, it did seem 
strange that a clergyman under sentence 
for contumacy by the highest Tribunal in 
the Church should be selected to preach 
in the Cathedral of the Metropolis. garsly, 
the Church was not reduced so low, as 
to be obliged to invite such clergymen 
to preach in the cathedrals? Whether 
or not it was a fact that Mr. Edwards 
had been selected to preach at St. Paul’s, 
he could not say. The statement had 
been circulated in the newspapers for 
some days, and, as he believed that St. 
Paul’s was under the control of the Dean 
and Chapter, who enjoyed their high 
position by the laws of this country, he 
thought it strange they should have 
selected to preach in the Church under 
their charge a clergyman who had earnt 
his distinction by wilfully breaking and 
setting at nought thoselaws. Therefore, 
he thought it right to ask the right rev. 
Prelate, who presided over the Diocese 
of London, whether there was any truth 
in the report ? 

Tue Bisoor or LONDON said, he 
would give their Lordships the best ex- 
planation he could ; but it must be borne 
in mind that it was only that morning 
that he saw the notice of this Question 
in the newspapers. In the middle of 
the day he received a note from the 
noble Earl; but it was quite impossible 
since to make such inquiries as to give 
him a definite answer. The appoint- 
ment of preachers in St. Paul’s stood 
thus. The morning preachers were ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, and the afternoon 
preachers were the Canons in residence, 
who took the duty inturn. The evening 
preaching was a comparatively late in- 
stitution. It commenced 11 or 12 years 
ago. For a few years, evening sermons 
were preached only in the first three 
months of the year. The preachers for 
those three months were appointed by 
the Bishop; but the evening preachers for 
thenineothermonths were now appointed 
by the Canons on some arrangement 
among themselves. The appointment 


The Earl of Harrowby 





was supposed theoretically to be made 
by the whole Chapter. As soon as he 
saw in the newspapers the announcement 
referred to by the noble Earl, he wrote 
to Canon Lightfoot, the Canon in resi- 
dence, to know if there was any truth 
in the statement? In reply, he stated 
that he had no knowledge at all of such 
a selection, nor could he obtain any in- 
formation on the subject from any other 
member of the Chapter. Canon Light- 
foot added, that neither the Dean nor 
Canon Gregory was at home. Since the 
receipt of Canon Lightfoot’s letter he had 
seen Bishop Claughton, the Archdeacon 
of London, and the Archdeacon had 
stated to him that neither he nor Canon 
Gregory knew anything about the matter, 
and that the Dean and Canon Liddon 
were absent. The letter of Canon Light- 
foot went on to say that he had heard 
the rumour a few days ago, but attached 
no importance to it, and that a large 
proportion of the rumours relating to St. 
Paul’s were without foundation. He 
could assure their Lordships that if he 
took the trouble of contradicting the 
rumours which he saw in the newspapers 
respecting himself, he would have very 
little time left for the work of his 
Diocese. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


s 


Friday, 17th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Private Bit (by Order) — 
Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway 
(Extension), 2°. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


3 0 


WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN, AND 
LISMORE RAILWAY (EXTENSION) BILL. 
[Lords.] (By Order.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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Mr. DELAHUNTY, in rising to 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, the Bill 
related toa railway in the county of 
Waterford—a county bounded on the 
south by the sea, and on the north by 
the Commeragh and Knockmealdown 
chain of mountains. Attempts had been 
made, over and over again, to get this 
railway constructed, but all of them had 
failed, for the traffic was not looked upon 
as sufficient to invite private speculators 
to invest their capital. After the aban- 
donment, in 1871, of an Act which had 

reviously been obtained by a private 

ompany, the local solicitor and engineer 
of the line which was abandoned got up 
a subscription of a few hundred pounds 
from certain individuals in Waterford, 
and lodged a Bill for consideration in the 
Session of 1872, which asked, among 
other things, for a guarantee from four 
out of the eight baronies in the county 
of 5 per cent for 20 years on £280,000 
required to construct the line. A meet- 
ing of the ratepayers of the baronies was 
called in 1872, and at that meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a resolu- 
tion for the general meeting outside. He 
(Mr. Delahunty) happened to beamember 
of that committee, which also included 
Lord Waterford, Sir Robert Paul, Mr. 
Carew, the Hon. Mr. Stuart, Mr. Power, 
and Mr. Edward Roberts — making 
seven altogether. At the meeting, Lord 
Waterford and others said, at once, that 
they would give no guarantee; and in 
the discussion which took place, the 
opinion was adopted that it would be 
well if the ratepayers themselves would 
supply the whole of the capital for 
making the line by pledging the rates 
of the eight baronies, and also the 
rates of the city, for a certain period, 
and raising a sufficient sum to cover 
both interest and sinking fund, so as to 
give the county and city the sole pro- 
perty in the railway at the end of 35 
years. At that meeting the solicitor of 
the promoters of the Bill was present, 
and he suggested that the Bill then 
before Parliament should be adopted 
in the same light as a Parliamentary 
dummy Bill, for the purpose of avoiding 
the expense that was always incurred 
in lodging plans for a new measure. The 
committee agreed with that suggestion, 
and that the Bill, although at that time 
considered as merely so much waste 
paper, should be adopted in that way, 
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as a step towards getting a new Bill in 
the subsequent Session, in which the 
wishes of the ratepayers might be in- 
serted and carried out. He could, if ne- 
cessary, refer to the speeches which were 
made on the occasion, and particularly 
his own, to show what the intention at 
that time was with regard to the Bill. 
Undoubtedly, there was no intention of 
giving a guarantee for 20 years. That 
was distinctly refused; but the con- 
clusion arrived at was to provide 5 
per cent on an estimated capital of 
£280,000 for a period of five years, 
during the construction of the line, and 
for 85 years after the opening of the 
railway for traffic by charging the 
rates with 3} per cent upon the capital, 
which was expected to be got from 
the Board of Works, and 14 per cent 
for a sinking fund. That being so, 
it was estimated that these two pay- 
ments of 34 per cent and 1} per cent 
would enable the county and city to 
acquire the entire property of the rail- 
way at the end of 35 years. It was not 
necessary that he should state all that 
was said at the meeting. He had 
brought the newspaper reports with 
him, and he might read the views ex- 
pressed as to the intentions of the meet- 
ing, if the House thought necessary. 
The dummy Bill was assented to, and 
in August, 1872, a meeting of the 
ratepayers was held, at which both the 
county and the city agreed in effect to 
ratify the proceedings of the former 
meeting. Resolutions were, therefore, 
passed, one of which he would read, 
authorizing the construction of the rail- 
way, and making provision for raising 
the necessary capital. Not only were 
the four baronies of the county included 
in the liability of the original Bill, but 
the other four baronies and the city of 
Waterford were combined with them in 
carrying into effect the same object. The 
resolution would show exactly what was 
understood to be the nature of the 
liability. It was as follows :— 


‘¢That, inasmuch as the ratepayers of the 
county and city of Waterford are to guarantee 
the payment of interest on the whole capital re- 
quired for the construction of the Waterford, 
Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway, whether ad- 
vanced by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners or otherwise, it should be enacted, that 
the directors thereof be appointed and elected 
by the Grand Juries of the county and city in 
the proportion of eight for the county and four 
for the city, and that such directors, as trustees 
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of the ratepayers, have and enjoy full powers to 
construct and manage such railway.” 
Nothing could be more explicit than that 
resolution, and no contrary resolution of 
ratepayers ever passed in regard to this 
railway. But the professional gentlemen 
to whom he had already referred, who 
assisted in getting up the meeting, and 
had the confidence of the directors, in 
place of carrying out the wishes of 
the ratepayers for the construction of the 
railway as a county and city railway, 
omitted altogether in the Parliamentary 
Notice published in November, 1872, 
any provision to authorize the ratepayer 
ownership and control, but merely con- 
ferred a subsidy—if it might so be 
called—of £14,000 a-year for 40 years 
to the parties who were the original 
promoters of the line, and leaving the 
county out altogether. It was not until 
1873 that the ratepayers found out how 
they were being treated, and that this 
fraud, if he might call it so, perpetrated 
upon them. They petitioned Parliament, 
but it happened that they were too late, 
the Bill having passed the Commons, 
and the time for petitioning in the Lords 
having expired. Even at the eleventh 
hour the justice of their case was so 
strong and so apparent, that they suc- 
ceeded in getting inserted a Proviso in 
the 10th clause of the Bill, by which the 
Grand Juries of the county and city at 
the next ensuing Assizes were autho- 
rized td appoint directors in the manner 
proposed by the resolution previously 
passed by the ratepayers. When that 
power was conferred upon the Grand 
Juries the city Grand Jury acted upon 
it, and appointed their four directors. 
The county Grand Jury, influenced by 
the promoters, however, did not appoint 
their nuinber, and the consequence was, 
that the intentions of Parliament were 
frustrated. He held in his hand a letter, 
written at the time by Messrs. Holmes 
and Co., Parliamentary agents, who 
acted for the Petitioners, and it showed 
exactly what occurred in regard to the 
Proviso inserted in the Bill. The letter 
was as follows :— 
“7th July, 1873. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have duly received from you 
The Waterford News of the 4th inst., containing 
a letter from Mr. Edmond Power, dated the 1st 
of July, 1873. [Mr. Edmond Power was soli- 
citor to the Company.] As regards the para- 
graph in that letter referring to the presentation 
of the Petition, Mr. Power's statement is 
entirely erroneous. In the first place, you were 
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not present, although he has stated that you 
were. Secondly, the object of the meeting with 
Lord Redesdale, referred to, was for the purpose 
of asking his Lordship to suspend the Standing 
Orders, so as to enable the ratepayers to present 
a Petition against the Bill, and to appear by 
counsel before a Select Committee of the House. 
On his Lordship being informed that the Bill 
had passed through the Commons unopposed, 
and was to come before his Lordship in Com- 
mittee in aday or so after, as an unopposed 
Bill, he very properly, without hearing any 
argument on the subject, declined to suspend the 
Standing Order, but informed the promoters, 
who were represented by their Parliamentary 
agent, that he would require strict proof of the 
Preamble. When the Committee met, his 
Lordship heard your statement, and supported 
the correctness of it by declining to pass the 
Bill as it stood. He required the promoters to 
alter the 10th clause, so as to deal with the Bill 
in conformity with the resolutions passed by the 
ratepayers, which was all that you required.” 


The Bill was then amended by Lord 
Redesdale, although there was no Par- 
liamentary Notice given of any such 
Amendment, and the Bill went down to 
the Grand Juries in that shape. The 
provision was that the Grand Juries at 
the coming Assizes should appoint all 
the directors— eight by the county 
Grand Jury, and four by the city Grand 
Jury. The city and Grand Jury, as he 
had already stated, appointed their four; 
but the county, influenced by the direc- 
tors of the Company, of whom there 
were several on the Grand Jury, refused 
to carry out the law; and the conse- 
quence was that the ratepayers found 
themselves bound to pay the whole price 
of the railway—£14,000 a-year for 40 
years—without hayir'® any ownership or 
control whatever over the concern. It 
was a scandal that such a thing should 
have occurred, or that the ratepayers 
should be mulcted to such an extent by 
persons acting without their consent and 
against their wishes. He thought that the 
ratepayers of thecounty and city of Water- 
ford, having thus been robbed and plun- 
dered, had a right to be heard. It wasa 
scandal and disgrace to find that such a 
thing could have occurred without a 
remedy. If a private individual paid 
the interest upon the purchase money 
of an estate and provided a sinking 
fund to pay off the capital, and then an 
attorney, who had acted for him, stepped 
in and made the property his own, surely 
a Court of Equity would make such 
person give up the property so acquired. 
The county of Waterford had paid for 
this railway, and yet they found them- 
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selves without ownership or control. 
The Bill now before the House was a 
new Bill brought forward to give further 
powers to the Company, so that they 
might dip their hands still further into 
the pockets of theratepayers. The rate- 
payers were almost to a man against it, 
and thousands of signatures could be 
obtained to a Petition against the Bill. 
He would read two letters which he had 
received from two of the principal land- 
owners of the county. One was from 
Mr. More Smyth, of Ballinatray, who 
was very well known all over Ireland. 
Mr. Smyth wrote— 


“Srr,—I have just seen and read your Cir- 
cular about the Waterford, Dungarvan, and 
_— Railway, which I most heartily approve 
of. 


That was a Circular which he (Mr. 

elahunty) had sent to every elector of 
the county. A meeting was held in the 
county, at which the gentleman who 
wrote the next letter he intended to read 
acted as chairman, and the meeting was 
unanimous in passing votes of approval, 
support, and co-operation with him and 
those who desired to restrain this attempt 
at the perpetration of further wrong. } 


I wason the Grand Jury of the county when 
this Bill was first introduced. It isas different 
now as day is from night. I regret much that 
my time is limited, and that I cannot more fully 
enter into the matter; but, perhaps, I may have 
an opportunity of doing so some other time. In 
the meantime, I will set the wires going, and 
get as many signatures as possible from the rate- 
payers. Wishing you every success in your 
efforts to relieve the ratepayers from an act of 
injustice and from the burden of ruinous taxa- 
tion which has been thrust upon them,—I have 
the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) 


Thesecond letter was from a gentleman— 
well known as a large landed proprietor 
in the county—Mr. R. Maxwell Gumble- 
ton. He wrote— 


C. U. More Smuyru.” 


“March 27th, 1878. 


“Dear Mr. Detanunty,—Thanks for your 
letter just received. I beg to say that it is out 
of my power to leave home just now, or I would 
have much pleasure in assisting in letting the 
Parliament know the feeling of the Waterford 
ratepayers concerning the guaranteed railway. 
Any way, you have done your duty like a man, 
and you may be sure all the landholders, and 
many of the landowners, feel grateful to you 
for the trouble you have taken in trying to 
stop more taxation being put on the people, 
who can hardly hold their heads over water.— 
Yours sincerely, &e. 

R. M. Gumsizton.” 
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In 1873, the Press of Waterford all 
commented upon what occurred. He 
mentioned the fact, because it had been 
said that the ratepayers never wanted 
to have this railway. He would read 
one short paragraph from one of the 
papers of that day to show that such 
was not the case. It was as follows :— 


“‘ Nothing could be more gratifying than the 
fact—novel in this country—that the new rail- 
way will be the property, not of speculators 

which it was now), but of the people who will 
nd the money for it—namely, the ratepayers 
both of the city and county—to be used for 
their own benefit. It will be made by a loan 
from Government, to be repaid, both principal 
and interest, in 35 years.” 


That showed what the general feeling 
was as to the real intention of the rate- 
payers. It was fully in accordance with 
the statements made in the speeches, 
and showed the construction placed upon 
such statements by the newspapers. He 
had read this extract, because he re- 
garded it as short, conclusive, and en- 
tirely to the point. It showed at once 
what was intended. Matters, however, 
had been so manipulated since, that the 
people of Waterford now found them- 
selves in the position of having to pay 
a subsidy, equal, according to popula- 
tion, to that of the French after the 
German War. Nevertheless, this Com- 
pany comes before Parliament, asking 
for further powers to enable them 
to mulect the people. Parliament fully 
intended that the ratepayers should 
have the control of this railway. The 
Proviso inserted in the Bill, and which 
was inserted upon the Petition of the 
ratepayers, was to the effect that the 
Grand Juries at the Assizes of 1873 
should appoint the directors. Un- 
fortunately, it was left optional with 
them. It was said at the time that it 
ought to be compulsory; but, unfortu- 
nately, the ratepayers had confidence in 
the Grand Juries that they would do 
what was right. He saw now that they 
ought to have made the exercise of the 
power compulsory; but, unfortunately, 
they did not, and the result was that 
the county was sold. The present Bill 
proposed to raise additional capital, and 
it said that the new capital was not to 
be charged upon the ratepayers. Sup- 
posing this were really the fact, the 
Company took powers in the Bill for 
making working traffic and running ar- 
rangements with other Companies, which 
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they could exercise independent of all 
control by the ratepayers. They would 
virtually be allowed to do what they 
pleased, and they could enter into ar- 
rangements with other Railway Com- 
panies, particularly with a line belong- 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire, between 
Lismore and Fermoy, by which they 
would be able to sweep away any re- 
ceipts that ought to go to the relief of 
the liabilities of the ratepayers, and 
give the benefit of them to the other 
lines. In effect, this Bill would hang 
an additional millstone round the neck 
of the ratepayers, and any railway man 
must know that a Railway Board could 
enter into arrangements with another 
Company, so that they could lose up to 
75 per cent of the expenses incurred in 
the working of the line. He had himself 
been Chairman of a Company, which 
made an arrangement with another 
Company, by which that Company 
worked the line at a price which en- 
sured a loss of near 75 per cent on the 
working. He wasina position to prove 
the truth of this statement, and in this 
particular case they were dealing with 
parties who had an interest in doing 
what was right. In the case he was ac- 
quainted with, the Company paid for 
their shares without a guarantee; but 
here was a Company whose dividends 
were paid by the ratepayers, and who 
had no interest in keeping down the 
working expenses. In fact, during the 
whole time of the construction of the 
line, the county had paid 5 per cent on 
all the money raised. They were paying 
£14,000 a-year now, although the line 
was not opened ; and yet the Company, 
who had paid nothing towards their 
dividends, were coming to Parliament 
and seeking for further powers to enable 
them to enter into arrangements with 
some such line as the Fermoy and Lis- 
more Railway, which, now paying no- 
thing to its owners, would, under these 
arrangements, be sure to increase the 
working expenses of the guaranteed line, 
and prevent for ever any hope of lessen- 
ing liabilities or repaying advances. All 
he would say, further, was that a con- 
tract had been deliberately entered into, 
which contract had not been fulfilled. 
Parliament had itself stepped in for the 
purpose of securing something like the 
performance of the contract; but from 
circumstances, over which the rate- 
payers had no control, unfortunately, the 
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intentions of Parliament had been frus- 
trated and violated. He thought that, 
under these circumstances, the House of 
Commons ought not to allow any further 
powers to be granted to this Company 
until they had restored the ratepayers 
to a proper control over the line. That 
was one position that he took up. 
Another was, that the ratepayers had al- 
ready been served with a notice by the 
Company that they had no locus standi 
to appear before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee against this Bill. If they hadno 
such locus standi before a Select Com- 
mittee, they would find themselves done. 
It was, therefore, imperative that they 
should oppose the second reading of the 
Bill, unless the promoters consented to 
restore to the ratepayers, by the inser- 
tion of clauses, the power they claimed 
of appointing the directors. The par- 
ties who contributed to the cost of the 
line were entitled, under the Act, to re- 
ceive 5 per cent. The county and the 
city were the only parties who had paid 
anything, and they should be the only 
parties who ought to work the line. 
Unfortunately, the line was in the hands 
of parties who had no interest to work 
it cheaply. On the contrary, in the place 
of making the line for the estimates as 
they ought to have done, they added 
£200,000 to the cost. They had not only 
spent the £280,000, but £193,000 in ad- 
dition, which had been raised by deben- 
ture bonds, and still they were £100,000 
short of the means of making the line 
and providing the rolling stock. At the 
present moment they had no rolling 
stock, and to obtain it they wanted to 
dip their hands further into the pockets 
of the ratepayers. It was under these 
circumstances that the ratepayers ob- 
jected to any further powers being 
granted to the Company. Let them 
finish the line they had contracted for, 
and if there were to be a new speculation 
set on foot, let them carry it out inde- 
pendently. There was another specula- 
tion they had put forward, not in con- 
nection with the present line, but for the 
construction of another—a line from 
Fermoy to Cork. They had issued 
notices for a line between those towns, 
although they had not a penny, and 
were unable to find the funds to finish 
their present contract. Yet Parliament 
was asked to allow them the further 
ew asked for in the present Bill. 

e hoped that Parliament would do jus- 
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tice to the ratepayers; that they would 
reject the Bill; and that this fresh at- 
tempt at extortion would be defeated. 
Parliament ought to stand by their own 
declaration to the ratepayers of the 
county, and concede to them the right of 
appointing the directors of the Company. 
It was part of the Bill of 1873 that they 
were to appoint, through the Grand 
Juries, all the directors. The income of 
all landholders was, for Income Tax 
purposes, reckoned to be £1 per annum 
for every £3 of their land valuation. 
They would, therefore, on a 3d. Income 
Tax, have to pay 1d. on every £1 of 
their land valuation. This special tax 
was 1s. 4d. in the £1, so that they had 
to pay 16 times as much for this 
tax as they had to pay for the Income 
Tax. He asked, if that were not a direct 
scandal? And it must not be forgotten 
that, although they paid the money, they 
had no sort of ownership over the line. 
The Company ought to endeavour to act 
towards the ratepayers in an equitable 
spirit. The ratepayers would be per- 
fectly ready to meet them; but they 
would not rest content to be for ever de- 
prived of their property. If the Bill 
were not rejected on the second reading, 
the chances were that the Forms of 
Parliament would prevent the rate- 
payers from being heard before a Select 
Committee ; but, whether or not, -he did 
not see why the ratepayers, burdened as 
they were, should have to spend £700 
or £800 to fight a battle before a Se- 
lect Committee, in which their own 
money would be employed in fighting 
against them. ‘That this was so was 
apparent from the Bill itself, which 
stated that the cost of the measure was 
to be paid for by the Company; so that 
the ratepayers would find their own 
money was being used for the purpose 
of cutting their throats. He trusted 
that the House would unanimously re- 
ject the Bill, and he begged now to 
move that it be read a second time on 
that day six months. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he rose 
to second the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Waterford, and he did 
so without having any interest whatever 
in the locality affected by the Bill. Nor 
did he intend, in the remarks he in- 
tended to offer, to say anything at all 
in regard to the merits or details of the 
question. It seemed to him that in 
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great principle was involved. It would 
be recollected that on former occasions 
the question of localities guaran- 
teeing a certain dividend on the 
money invested in railways had been 
before the House. It would also be 
remembered that that principle had 
never been adopted in England. In 
England the principle had never been 
assented to of allowing a Company to 
go down to any part of the country and 
construct a line with a guaranteed divi- 
dend tothe shareholders. The principle 
had, however, been adopted in the case 
of Ireland, and the abuses which crept 
in in regard to this guaranteed system 
in Ireland became so great, that a few 
years ago it was found necessary to pass 
a Standing Order which required the 
approval of the local authorities, be- 
fore the promoters of such a Bill were 
heard, or before the Bill was. taken 
into consideration by Parliament. In 
the year 1874 a Standing Order, 
upon his Motion and at his suggestion, 
was passed by the House, to the effect 
that none of these guarantees should 
be sanctioned and none of these 
charges thrown upon the local rates, or 
even received or entertained by Parlia- 
ment, unless the proposal was first 
approved by the Guardians, the Present- 
ment Sessions, and by the Grand Juries. 
This particular Bill was passed before 
that Standing Order came into force, 
and consequently, in this particular case, 
the preliminary assents were never ob- 
tained, and the Bill passed through 
Parliament without the sanction of the 
local authorities in this respect having 
been obtained. But in addition to this 
fact, there was this circumstance con- 
nected with the existing Act, which he 
believed was quite exceptional—namely, 
that the whole of the capital had been 
guaranteed. As the hon. Member for 
Waterford had explained, the county 
having guaranteed the interest upon the 
capital, it was intended that the railway 
should really belong to the county. It 
was further intended by Parliament 
that the county, representing the only 
parties having an interest in the line, 
should have full control over it. As the 
hon. Member for Waterford had pointed 
out, as a matter of fact that under- 
standing was not carried out. The rail- 
way, instead of belonging to the county, 
had been converted, like all other gua- 
ranteed railways, into a shareholders’ 
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railway, under directors appointed by 
the shareholders. It was under these 
circumstances that the Company came 
now to ask for a further extension and 
for the privileges to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded. He (the O’Conor 
Don) contended that even if this further 
extension did not interfere with the 
guarantee or the charge already placed 
on the county, the Company would have 
no right to come to Parliament and ask 
for a further extension until, in the 
first instance, they had carried out the 
intentions of Parliament in passing the 
original Act—namely, that the line 
should belong tothe county throughwhose 
money it was made. Another reason why 
he had risen to second the Motion of his 
hon. Friend was this—It seemed to him 
that in the Bill there was an endeavour 
to place an additional charge upon the 
ratepayers indirectly, which, if it were 
to be placed upon them directly, would 
come under the Standing Orders, and 
would consequently require the sanction 
of the Grand Jury. It would, he thought, 
be well for the House to consider whe- 
ther it would allow a Standing Order, 
passed with the intention of securing 
the interests of the ratepayers in all 
these cases, to be evaded, as was done in 
this case. He asked the particular at- 
tention of the Chairman of Committees 
to this point. By the Bill, as he under- 
stood its provisions, certain powers were 
taken for entering into arrangements 
with other Railway Companies with re- 
gard to running powers and so on. 
Everyone connected with railway man- 
agement knew perfectly well that under 
an arrangement entered into with an- 
other Company the running powers and 
arrangements made for carrying on the 
traffic might be of such a character as 
to absorb almost the entire amount of 
the receipts, or, at any rate, the greater 
portion of them. Under the existing 
Act the receipts were to go towards the 
relief of the burdens of the ratepayers, 
who were to provide any excess of ex- 
penditure and interest upon the capital 
invested over the receipts. By reducing 
the receipts, and taking away from 
the ratepayers anything not contem- 
plated by the original Act, they inter- 
fered with the security given to the 
ratepayers. Therefore, in the present 
Bill, although there was no proposal 
to have a new guarantee, there was, in 


reality, a proposal to interfere with a sum 
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of money which, by the original Act, 
was to go to the ratepayers. He held 
that this was as much an attack 
upon the pockets of the ratepayers, 
as if the Company proposed in the 
Bill to have a new guarantee. If they 
proposed a new guarantee on their new 
capital, there could not be a question 
that they would have, under the Stand- 
ing Order, to go, in the first instance, to 
the local authorities for their approval ; 
and he was of opinion that Parliament 
ought not to permit them to do indi- 
rectly that which they could not do 
directly. This, he thought, was a good 
and sufficient reason for rejecting the 
Bill on the second reading. As a rule, 
he was indisposed to reject a Bill on the 
second reading, believing that it might 
be much better settled in a Committee 
upstairs. There was, however, a fur- 
ther reason why the House should go 
into this question upon the second read- 
ing—namely, that by the technical Rules 
of Parliament it was possible that the 
ratepayers might not be able to obtain 
a hearing before a Select Committee. 
An objection had already been lodged 
against their being heard; and, conse- 
quently, if the House did not discuss the 
question now, it might be the case that 
the ratepayers would never obtain a 
hearing at all, and the promoters of the 
Bill might technically, in the first place, 
defeat the Standing Order intended to 
protect the ratepayers ; and, in the second 
place, might, upon another technical 
Rule, shut out this important question 
from the consideration of the Committee. 
Under these circumstances—having no 
interest in the Bill, knowing nothing 
about the country through which it 
passed, but feeling an interest in the 
question of taxing the people of Ireland 
for speculative Railway Companies—he 
felt he was justified in supporting his 
hon. Friend the Member for Waterford 
in the Motion he had made. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”’—(r. Delahunty.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. RODWELL did not propose to 
follow his hon. Friend through the 
matters which he had brought forward 
in a somewhat more impassioned appeal 
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than was generally found provided in 
the materials of a Private Bill; but, if 
the House would permit him, he would 
supplement one or two facts, which he 
thought would satisfy the House that 
the proposal made by his hon. Friend 
was not only somewhat strong, but 
somewhat questionable. His hon. Friend 
asked the House, if not in entire igno- 
rance, but with a partial knowledge of 
the facts, to reverse the decision come to 
after a three days’ inquiry by the House 
of Lords, where all the facts were in- 
vestigated, and where his hon. Friend 
appeared not only as a petitioner, but as a 
witness. He thought it was hardly ex- 
pedient—and he spoke from some expe- 
rience, both there and elsewhere, of these 
matters—that the House should take 
upon themselves, without further know- 
ledge, to reverse the decision of the House 
of Lords. He thought it right that the 
Bill should be read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a Committee, equally competent 
with that which had already considered 
it, to deal with all the questions which 
might be submitted to them, and before 
whom all the facts might be laid. He 
was satisfied of this—that if the justice 
of the case demanded it, a Committee 
of one House would never allow itself 
to be influenced by the decision of an- 
other House; and experience told him, 
that not unfrequently a decision already 
arrived at by one House had been re- 
versed by the other, if a proper ground 
were presented, or if the case had been 
imperfectly heard by the first tribunal : 
therefore, he thought his hon. Friend 
would be perfectly safe in leaving the 
matter to be dealt with in the ordinary 
way. Thehon. Member for Roscommon 
opposed the Bill, because it involved a 
question of principle. But the principle 
was recognized already in Irish Bills; 
and, although an attempt had been made 
to introduce the same principle into Eng- 
land, it had never succeeded. It had, 
however, prevailed in regard to Irish 
Bills; and the reason why it was ittro- 
duced was, because railways had added 
so much to the wealth and prosperity of 


Ireland, and because they never would | [ 


have been made or undertaken if there 
had not been some guarantee of this 
nature secured to the promoters of the 
original undertaking. No one could 
look at the success which had attended 
the construction of railways in Ireland, 
so far as the interests of the people were 





concerned, without feeling that Parlia- 
ment was right in giving these facilities. 
Certainly, without them, many of the 
railways of Ireland would never have 
existed. Therefore, if it was proposed 
to reject the present Bill because it 
introduced a new principle, he said that 
the principle was already acted upon. 
They were now asked to stop a great 
public work. It was upon public grounds 
alone that this Bill was introduced. He 
knew nothing of the parties or of the 
locality, but he had seen the Bill, and 
its object was to give additional station 
accommodation to the persons who would 
use therailway. He said, then, that there 
were no facts or circumstances in the 
case which an ordinary tribunal was 
not competent to deal with, and he 
hoped the House would be satisfied to 
allow it to be so dealt with. If there 
was one consideration which he might 
offer, it was this—that when the par- 
ties went before a Committee in either 
House, and their case was fairly heard, 
and, after having done their best 
to succeed, had been defeated, they 
would accept the decision without a 
murmur, although they might be dis- 
satisfied with it. He did know this— 
that if a Bill was rejected on the second 
reading after a short discussion, which 
involved no new principle, parties would 
have little faith in Private Bill legis- 
lation. They would necessarily be greatly 
dissatisfied, and would have very little 
confidence in the judgment of the House. 
And he thought the general public out- 
side would be of the same opinion. He 
therefore hoped that the House would 
not take the extreme course of rejecting 
a Private Bill on the second reading, 
unless there was something exceptional 
in its provisions, which he confessed he 
was unable to discover in the present 
case. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA remarked, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) had ad- 
dressed the House on general prin- 
ciples, and was unacquainted with the 
special facts ef this particular case. 
Mr. Ropwett said, he had already 
stated that he had seen the Bill.] He 
did not mean to say that the hon. and 
learned Member had not seen the Bill; 
but he thought if the hon. and learned 
Member had read the Bill carefully, 
he would have seen much on the face of 
it which would have induced him to sug- 
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gest to the House considerable caution 
before they allowed the measure to be 
read a second time. He would not 
trouble the House by again going over 
the ground which had been so well 
covered by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the county of Waterford (Mr. 
Delahunty). His (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna’s) 
own locus standi was simply that of a 
proprietor and ratepayer in the county, 
and therefore he did know something 
about the matter. A railway had already 
been constructed, called the Waterford, 
Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway, and 
it had a capital of £280,000, with bor- 
rowing powers to the extent of £93,000. 
The mode in which the original Act had 
been carried out had already been de- 
scribed, and it was unnecessary that he 
should dwell upon it further. He would 
confine his remarks, therefore, to the 
present Bill. What was this supple- 
mentary Bill todo? He admitted, that 
on the face of it, it did not charge the 
county with any subsidy for the purpose 
of paying interest or dividend ; but it au- 
thorized the Waterford, Dungarvan, and 
Lismore Railway Company toextend their 
line from their present terminus into a 
new terminal station at Waterford, and 
to carry out other objects. That was to 
say, that it was a Bill to constitute a 
new Company and a new set of pro- 
prietors, who would take possession of 
the terminus of the line which had al- 
ready been carried out by the money 
of the ratepayers of the county, and 
without which the new stations, and 
other things proposed by the Bill, 
would be of little value. He regarded 
it as one of the cleverest feats of rail- 
way legislation that had ever been sug- 
gested. The Bill had already passed 
the Upper House ; but he doubted whe- 
ther the House of Lords or the Com- 
mittee had heard the reasons which had 
been adduced that day for objecting to 
the Bill. It was virtually a Bill to create 
another and a separate and hostile in- 
terest to the general interest of the 
ratepayers of the county. It was, indeed, 
a Bill to give possession of the line to a 
new set of proprietors, and to give them 
rights with respect to charges over a 
particular portion of the line, no mat- 
ter how far the general traffic. They 
could put on such terminus charges as 
would strangle all possibilities of the 
recovery of the main line. Such a 
principle as this had never been recog- 
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nized by the House. What would 
have been said to any projector who, 
having already got the money for 
the purpose of making a main line 
from one part of the Kingdom to 
another, who afterwards constituted a 
new Company to own the terminus, and 
which was under no terms whatever to 
the old Company, or which would have 
the command of a bridge like the Victoria 
Bridge, and which could strangle the 
traffic if it thought fit to do so? Never 
had there been brought forward a Bill 
which had so much upon the face of it 
to warn the House against granting 
these rights to the directors. They had 
constructed a great line, and had asked 
for a security and guarantee for the 
capital ; but now, when they had to deal 
with a portion of the line which could 
scarcely pay a farthing if it stood 
alone, they said they did not want 
any security. No! what they wanted 
was power over the whole line. They 
wanted to possess the power to strangle 
and to mulct the traffic if necessary. 
This was a measure which ought to be 
rejected without a division. In con- 
clusion, he might state that, as a rate- 
payer and proprietor, he had a perfect 
knowledge of the circumstances of the 
county, having devoted a great deal of 
attention to the subject. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. Gentlemen 
who thought that Ireland derived great 
benefits from the system of guarantees. 
He was one of those who had always 
advocated the principle; but it was a 
long time before they succeeded in pass- 
ing a measure which enabled many 
parts of Ireland to obtain railways, 
which otherwise would not have been 
constructed. But the present was a 
very different question. It appeared to 
him that the ratepayers of the county of 
Waterford—with which, by-the-bye, he 
had no connection—had been deceived. 
Faith had not been kept by the pro- 
moters of the Bill; and, consequently, 
this House had now a right to interfere in 
order to insist that they should fulfil their 
contract with the ratepayers before the 
House would enable them to get further 
powers. He thought the statement 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for the county of Waterford (Mr. 
Delahunty) was true; and really some 
person who was interested in this ques- 
tion, and who knew something of the 
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facts, ought to get up and give some 
explanation of the conduct of the Grand 
Jury of the county of Waterford. In 
the case of a railway in which he was 
formerly concerned, the baronies through 
which the line ran took the precaution 
to have the directors’ names inserted in 
the Act of Parliament, with a view to pro- 
tecting theratepayersagainst unnecessary 
expenditure. It was to be regretted, he 
thought, that a similar step had not 
been taken in the present instance. In 
order to protect the ratepayers, a provi- 
sion was inserted in the original Act of 
Parliament, to the effect that the city 
Grand Jury should appoint four directors 
of the Company, and that the county 
Grand Jury should appoint eight. The 
city Grand Jury appointed directors ; 
but.the county Grand Jury refused to 
do so. The ratepayers of the county 
had entered into the most foolish ar- 
rangement he ever heard of. The 
county was to pay the capital of the 
railway and the interest on it, while 
the makers of the railway were to be- 
come the owners of the railway. The 
capital being £280,000, they were al- 
lowed to raise £93,000 by debentures; 
and the county of Waterford agreed to 
pay £14,000 a-year for five years under 
the Actof Parliament. He never heard 
of such a thing before. He never heard 
of a guarantee line coming into opera- 
tion before it was open to traffic. If the 
ratepayers of the county of Waterford 
had no locus standi before the Select 
Committee, there was no tribunal to 
which they could appeal except the 
House of Commons; and, in his judg- 
ment, it was the duty of that House to 
protect the ratepayers, who had not 
been able to protect themselves. They 
had done a most foolish thing in mort- 
gaging the property of the county to the 
promoters of the railway, who might be 
mere speculators ; and the House ought 
to protect the ratepayers against any- 
thing like a further mortgage of their 
property. If an arrangement were 
entered into for the working of the 
line by another Company, that other 
Company would be able to do what it 
liked ; because there were manipulations 
of these matters among Railway Com- 
panies that most hon. Members did not 
understand. The question had been 
brought before that House because the 
Select Committee, perhaps, did not clearly 
see the bearing of what was now de- 





manded and how the ratepayers had 
suffered. If ever there was a case in 
which the House ought to intervene be- 
tween the act of a Select Committee and 
the parties interested, it was the present 
case. 

Mr. RAIKES remarked, that in the 
course of this discussion a great deal 
had been said, which was very well 
worthy of consideration, as bearing upon 
the general question of Grand Jury 
guarantees in relation to Irish railways. 
No doubt that was a policy which called 
at all times for careful examination, 
and which was open to much question. 
The hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don), in seconding the Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill, called at- 
tention to the share he had taken in 
dealing with this matter by the Standing 
Order which was enacted in 1874, and 
which required a popular assent in addi- 
tion to the authority of the Grand Jury, 
before any subvention could be granted 
to any particular railway. But although 
there was, doubtless, a great deal to be 
said upon that subject which wouldalways 
receive from the House the most respect- 
ful consideration, he wished to point out 
that that was rather a question beside 
that raised by the present Bill. The argu- 
ments advanced by the hon. Member for 
the county of Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Down- 
ing), and the hon. Member for Youghal 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), would have been 
more appropriate if they had been deli- 
vered in the year 1872, when the ori- 
ginal Bill was before the House. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for the 
county of Cork, that for the county and 
city of Waterford to mortgage their rates 
to so large an amount was a somewhat 
extraordinary proceeding on their part ; 
but, still, that was a matter which might 
have been more fitly debated when the 
House had before it the original Bill 
relating to the guarantees. The history 
of the legislation in regard to this rail- 
way was practically as follows:—In 1872 
an Act of Parliament was passed, by 
which the railway was, in the first in- 
stance authorized, and this guarantee 
called into existence. The hon. Member 
for the county of Waterford (Mr. Dela- 
hunty) alleged that the consent of the 
Grand Juries of the city and county of 
Waterford to that measure was obtained 
by representations made to them that 
they would have a powerful voice in 
the administration of the railway, and 
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that those representations were not em- 
bodied in the Act of 1872. Well, in 
1878, a further Bill was introduced into 
the House, and it also became law. 
Owing to the action of the Chairman of 
Committees in the other House of Par- 
liament, this second measure contained a 
Proviso to the effect, that at the Assizes 
next after the passing of the Act, it 
should be lawful for the Grand Juries of 
the city and county of Waterford respec- 
tively to nominate, ifthey thought pro- 
per so to do, 12 persons to be duly qua- 
lified directors of the Company in the 
place of the then existing directors. Of 
these 12 new directors, eight were to be 
nominated by the county and four by the 
city of Waterford. The House would 
perceive that this Proviso made it lawful, 
but not obligatory, for the Grand Juries 
of the county and city to appoint these 
directors; and it also provided that they 
should only take that step if they thought 
proper to do so. It was, therefore, a 
doubly optional course on the part of 
each Grand Jury. Immediately after 
the Royal Assent had been given to the 
Bill, the Grand Jury of the city of 
Waterford nominated four directors. 
They likewise invited the co-operation 
of the county; but the county decided 
not to exercise their optional power, and 
not to nominate the eight directors 
whom they were entitled to appoint. 
The four directors nominated by the 
Grand Jury of the city were Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. White, Mr. Garth, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman who was now one of the Members 
for the county of Waterford. Three of 
them were still directors of the Company, 
and the only new director-whom the city 
of Waterford proposed to appoint was 
the gentleman who now opposed this 
Bill. As he had already observed, the 
county Grand Jury refused to co-operate 
with that of the city. He thought, 
however, it would be clearly seen by the 
House that at the present moment the 
result was nearly arrived at which would 
have been attainedif the Proviso had been 
acted upon. Sevenmembers of the County 
Grand Jury were also directors of the 
Company ; and almost the only difference 
would have been that the hon. Member 
for the county of Waterford would have 
been a director, whereas he was not one 
at the present time. The hon. Member 
was doubtless very popular in the county, 
and any matter he might bring before it 
was sure to be warmly taken up. In- 


Mr. Raikes 





deed, hethought the representation of the 
ratepayers had been made, in a great 
measure, in consequence of the hon. 
Gentleman’s popularity in the county. 
Well, the county having refused to 
nominate directors the Company still 
remained in the hands of the di- 
rectors, who were orginally appointed 
by the shareholders. What was the 
share of the contribution to this 
railway as between the city and the 
county? Yesterday he was enabled to 
see the valuation rolls of the baronies 
affected by this Bill and by the Act of 
1872, and also the valuation roll of the 
city of Waterford; and he found that 
the city would only be liable to some 
ninth or tenth part of the amount for 
which the Grand Jury of the county 
would be liable. The Grand Jury of 
the county of Waterford consisted of 
landowners, whose interests were bound 
up with those, he supposed, of the rate- 
payers. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, everyone 
who knew anything about Ireland was 
aware that the Grand Jurors, as Grand 
Jurors, did not pay a shilling of the 
rates. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to dis- 
entangle from the arguments which had 
been used in this discussion the point 
about the guarantees. The House 
would be carried away by a false impres- 
sion if they thought that by passing this 
Bill they were dealing with the rights of 
the Company as regarded the guarantee. 
If the House should refuse to pass the 
present Bill the county would have to 
pay the subsidy of £14,000 just the same. 
The guarantee really had nothing to do 
with the matter. The directors asked 
for running powers, because they be- 
lieved they would thus improve the value 
of the property. Never since he held 
his present position had he known an 
opposition which was more beside the 
mark in dealing with a particular ques- 
tion. He would now say a few words 
in regard to the locus standi. Of course, 
he could not anticipate the judgment of 
the Court of Referees in this matter; 
but it should be borne in mind that the 
question had been already argued before 
the Committee of the House of Lords. 
Each Committee of the House of Lords 
was its own authority as regarded /ocus 
standt. They had no Court of Referees ; 
but the reports of the decisions of the 
Referees were constantly quoted before 
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Committees of the House of Lords, and 
he believed it was on the report of a 
case which occurred in the Commons 
that they decided to admit the locus standi 
of the parties in this particular case. It 
was fair to assume, therefore, that the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
would pay the same regard to the pre- 
cedent. In conclusion, he expressed his 
opinion that this House would make a 
great mistake if it rejected the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. SYNAN thought the question 
before the House was one of considerable 
difficulty. They had to select their 
course between the necessity of reading 
the Bill a second time, and relieving the 
ratepayers of the county of Waterford. 
If anything unpleasant had occurred it 
had been the result of the conduct of 
the Grand Jury of the county which, 
like all Grand Juries in Ireland, was 
not a representative body. Its members 
did not pay the rates on this guarantee ; 
and when the opportunity was offered to 
them they would not even accept the 
proposal that they should become di- 
rectors of the railway in order to protect 
the ratepayers. It had been stated that 
the profits arising from the extension line 
would be applied for the Company solely, 
and without any reference to the gua- 
rantee or any protection of the ratepayers 
of the county of Waterford. Even the 
promoters had denied the locus standi of 
the ratepayers before the Committee, 
although they wanted to get possession of 
the railway made by their money. If pro- 
tection could not be afforded to the rate- 
payers, he thought, in the circumstances, 
that the second reading of the Bill ought 
not to pass, and that time ought to be 
given for the purpose of enabling the 
promoters to introduce such clauses as 
would protect the ratepayers under the 
guarantee formerly given, or that the 
locus standi of the ratepayers should be 
admitted for the purpose of introducing 
such clauses. 

Mason O’GORMAN maintained that 
the ratepayers were by this Bill fully 
protected. The 8th clause provided 
that no further demand was to be made 
on the ratepayers of the county of Water- 
ford. The original capital of the old 
Company was £280,000. A guarantee 
was given for the payment of interest and 
dividend upon that sum at the rate of 
5 per cent. More money was required 
for the purpose of finishing the railway 





to Waterford. How was that money 
obtained? He could inform the House 
that it was obtained by the munificence 
of the Duke of Devonshire, who had ad- 
vanced no less a sum than £80,000 to 
complete the railway. But the sum of 
£35,000 was required in order to finish 
the new extension. This £35,000 could 
be obtained in the usual manner; and he 
had the most perfect authority for stating 
that not a shilling should be de- 
manded from the ratepayers any more. 
They would, of course, be liable to 
the 5 per cent on the £280,000, but not 
on the £35,000 which was now to be 
raised. He wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the argument 
which had been made use of in regard 
to guarantees on railways. It was true 
there were no guarantees on railways in 
England, but there were guarantees on 
tramways. There were no less than 20 
miles of tramways in the City of Man- 
chester, and if they did not pay the rate- 
payers would be saddled with the inte- 
rest on them. Consequently, it was hardly 
competent for the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) to say 
that there were no guarantees in Eng- 
land upon railways, for, after all, a tram- 
way was neither more nor less thana 
railway. Again, he wasin favour of this 
railway because it would open the re- 
sources of the country. They ought to 
take a broad view of the question, and 
he sincerely hoped this House would 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
Mr. BIGGAR was disposed to think 
that a guarantee might, under certain 
conditions, be proper; but, at the same 
time, it should be carefully guarded, and 
the ratepayers ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion on the 
subject. In this particular case no ex- 
pression of opinion had been given in 
favour of the scheme of 1873. Meetings 
were held, and the ratepayers were led 
to believe that they would have the full 
ownership of the railway if they guaran- 
teed the expense of making it; but the 
promoters of the Acts of 1872 and 1873 
manipulated the Bills so, that any sur- 
plus profits which might arise beyond the 
amount of the guarantee would go into 
their own pockets. The promoters did 
not, in the slightest degree, represent the 
ratepayers either of the city or the 
county of Waterford. They now made 
an application for fresh powers, which 
amounted to a power to manipulate the 
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total income of the present railway in 
such a manner, that it would find its 
way into their own pockets. In spite of 
what had been said, he maintained that 
this new project did amount to a 
guarantee. He thought the ratepayers 
of the county of Waterford ought to have 
an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion before the Bill was passed 
through this House. It was, he believed, 
an established rule, that no guarantee 
was ever given in a case where any 
material number of the ratepayers were 
opposed to it. In this case, however, 
there was the strongest evidence that the 
ratepayers did object to it. The hon. 
Member for the county of Waterford 
(Mr. Delahunty) had told the House dis- 
tinctly that his constituents were strongly 
epposed to the present Bill. For this 
reason, he thought the House would do 
well to put a stop to this attempt to 
saddle the ratepayers with a further lia- 
bility. They had been told that the 
Grand Jury represented the ratepayers 
of a county. This was not the fact. 
They really represented the sub-Sheriff 
of the county, who appointed whom he 
pleased. The hon. Member for the 
county of Waterford, and not the gen- 
tlemen who were gathered together as 
the nominees of the sub-Sheriff, really 
represented the feelings of the rate- 
payers. The Grand Jury did not even 
represent the largest ratepayers of the 
county, for many of its members, he 
was informed, were very small rate- 
payers. It had been urged that the 
persons who opposed this Bill might go 
before a Select Committee of this House, 
and state their objections there. This 
was equivalent to saying that these gen- 
tlemen ought to incur a heavy expense 
out of their own pockets in fighting 
persons who were spending, not their 
own money, but the money of the rate- 
payers. 

Mr. PARNELL had a proposal to 
make to the Government. He did not 
wish to go into the general question as 
to the desirability of allowing Grand 
Juries or other local authorities to burden 
the ratepayers with charges as they had 
done in the present case, although it 
would necessarily have some influence 
on the House, when they saw that this 
charge of £280,000 was placed on the 
four baronies in the county of Waterford 
under what, practically, amounted to false 
pretences. He wished to show, very 
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briefly, that the ratepayers of the county 
of Waterford were really entitled to 
every consideration from that House, 
entirely apart from the question as to 
whether the Grand Jury Laws were 
beneficial or the reverse. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chairman of Committees had 
argued as if this was not a question 
which in any way affected the ratepayers. 
It had been pointed out by the hon. 
Gentleman that the ratepayers were 
liable for this guarantee of £280,000 
and the interest upon it at 5 per cent; 
and he argued from that, that the rate- 
payers had no further interest in the 
proceedings of the Company, and in the 
matter of the proposed extension, because 
no further guarantee was to be placed 
upon them. This line, 43 miles in length, 
from Dungarvan to Waterford, had been 
constructed with the money of the rate- 
payers, who would continue to pay in- 
terest on the money which was borrowed 
in the first instance. The line was still 
in an unfinished condition, and it was 
proposed by this Bill to add to it a short 
connecting link. The House would, 
therefore, see that the interest of the 
ratepayers remained unimpaired and 
undiminished as regarded the Bill. 
What had been the course adopted by 
the promoters? Foreseeing what would 
be the consequence if they gave the 
ratepayers any opportunity of obtaining 
a locus standi before a Select Committee 
of this House, they adopted the very 
unusual course of framing the Bill in 
such a way as to endeavour to prevent 
the ratepayers from having any Jocus 
standi in the proceedings before the 
Committee. Now, entirely apart from 
the question of the Grand Jury laws, 
he asked whether it was right or wrong 
originally to put a charge of £280,000 
on these four baronies? And, apart from 
the consideration as to whether the rate- 
payers had obtained a benefit from the 
imposition of this charge, he would ask 
the House whether it was reasonable or 
just that the persons whose money had 
made this line should be shut out by 
technical objections from all the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee appointed 
to consider the question of its extension? 
He submitted that no reasonable person 
could help saying that facilities ought 
to be given to the ratepayers, so as to 
enable them to appear before the Com- 
mittee and state their objections to the 
scheme. The promoters, however, in- 
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stead of seeking to give to the rate- 
payers, whose property they had wrong- 
fully taken away, an opportunity of 
appearing before the Committee, had 
taken advantage of technical objections, 
so as to exclude the ratepayers from a 
locus standi. In these circumstances, it 
would be very fair if the House were, 
by assenting to adjourn the debate, to 
signify its desire that this opposition to 
the Jocus standi of the ratepayers should 
cease. With that object he had risen, 
not to prolong the debate, but to move 
its adjournment, until the promoters of 
this extension could consider whether 
they would not agree to withdraw their 
technical objection to the locus standi of 
the ratepayers, who had spent £280,000 
in making this line. In conclusion, the 
hon. Member begged to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr.0O’SHAUGHNESSY, inseconding 
the Motion for adjournment, said, the diffi- 
culty in this case arose from the circum- 
stance that the ratepayers of the county 
of Waterford felt themselves aggrieved 
by the conduct of these very men in 
dealing with another portion of the line 
now in existence. They sought to be 
heard before the Committee of this 
House, and to state their objections to 
the proposed extension; but they were 
met by a technical objection which was 
raised by the promoters. If the House 
would only remove those technical ob- 
jections, this Bill would not be further 
opposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. STACPOOLE supported the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate, 
and took this opportunity of protesting 
against a statement made by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who 
said that the Grand Juries were sum- 
moned by the sub-Sheriff. Now, this 
was certainly not always the case. In 
his own county, for example, the High 
Sheriff was very jealous of the privi- 
lege, and always summoned the Grand 
Jury himself. 

Mr. GRAY thought the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
was the real way of meeting this diffi- 
culty. He could say now, with responsi- 
bility, that if the hon. Member for the 
county of Waterford (Mr. Delahunty) 





withdrew his Motion, all objection to 
the locus standi of those whom he repre- 
sented would be withdrawn by the pro- 
moters of the Bill. The opponents of 
the measure would have a full oppor- 
tunity of being heard before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, as 
they had been heard already before the 
Committee of the House of Lords. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD con- 
sidered that the debate had been tho- 
roughly thrashed out. The arguments 
used by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) showed clearly what 
the popular feeling was. For his part, he 
objected strongly to the Bill; indeed, 
good reason had been shown why the 
Bill should not be passed. It had been 
said that the money was to be raised in 
the way of guarantee, and that was 
what the ratepayers were objecting to. 

Mr. PARNELL explained, that in 
moving the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate} he had done so merely 
that the promoters of the Bill might 
have an opportunity of saying whether 
they would give the ratepayers a locus 
standt. He had been informed that the 
promoters would give them the Jocus 
standi ; and, therefore, he should with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue O’CONOR DON wished to say 
but one word. A strong appeal had 
been made on the ground that the ques- 
tion of guarantee would not be affected. 
He wished to point out that the guarantee 
question was affected ; because the Bill, 
as introduced, proposed to give to the 
Company power to enter into an arrange- 
ment with other Companies for working 
the extension. Every director of a 
railway knew perfectly well that, under 
such powers, the receipts of a line under 
such an arrangement would go to the 
credit of the Company, and not to the 
relief of taxation. They might be, in 
fact, absorbed in the payment of the 
Company. That affected the guarantee 
in asubstantial way ; and if the Bill was 
passed, the ratepayers would be seriously 
injured. 

Mr. MUNTZ was extremely sorry to 
stand in the way of a division. He 
wished to say that he had something to 
do with the Bill in 1872, and he con- 
sidered it was not merely an Irish 
question after all. When the Bill was 
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first mooted it was brought in by a 
Company who had obtained the con- 
sent of the Grand Jury, virtually a 
self-appointed body. ‘The Bill was 
really one of speculation. It was a 
question of—‘‘ Heads I win, tails you 
lose.” What would be said if a Rail- 
way Company offered to make a line 
through any county in England, and 
then got the consent of a Grand Jury 
to guarantee 5 per cent, to be paid 
by the ratepayers? Why, the idea 
would be scouted; and he wanted to 
know why Parliament should force upon 
the Irish people a taxation which they 
would not think of imposing upon the 
people of this country ? 

Mr. DODSON thought the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
had spoken under some misapprehen- 
sion. The objection he had urged 
might be all very well against a system 
of guarantee, and against the Bill as it 
passed in 1873. Under the present Bill, 
it was expressly provided that no addi- 
tional liability should fall upon the rate- 
payers. The locus standi of the rate- 
payers was accordingly opposed, and it 
was feared the ratepayers might be in- 
jured. He understood, however, that the 
promoters of the Bill had agreed to with- 
draw that opposition. Some of the 
opponents of the Bill were satisfied with 
the assurance thus given to the rate- 
payers, who would have an opportunity 
of offering any further objections they 
might have in Committee. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
objection urged was that there would be 
no locus standi for the ratepayers before 
the Committee. That, however, was 
not the only objection. He was by no 
means certain that, even if a locus standi 
were given, all the objections would be 
removed. The Bill was to enable the 
directors of a railway, who had broken 
their trust with the ratepayers of the 
county of Waterford, to get possession, 
by an outlay of £35,000, of the termi- 
nus of a railway which they had deluded 
the ratepayers to guarantee. They 
were trusting to the Bill to give them 
powers to enter into a new arrangement 
for the working of both lines; and every- 
body knew very well that would be the 
means of throwing over the main interest 
in favour of the terminal stock, and 
leaving in the cold those proprietors and 
ratepayers of the county who had gua- 
ranteed the dividends on the main line. 
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He hoped his hon. Friend would divide 
the House. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, he could not 
understand why the ratepayers of Water- 
ford should have this Bill thrust upon 
them, and he would, therefore, divide 
the House on his Motion. One thing he 
would say, and it was this—that the 
hon. and gallant Member for the city of 
Waterford (Major O’Gorman) was tho- 
roughly mistaken in saying that the Bill 
would merely affect the paying of 5 per 
cent upon £35,000. That would be 
nothing to the injury which the rate- 
payers would sustain in the Company 
obtaining working traffic and running 
powers with other Companies, so as to 
make arrangements through which the 
net earnings of the line would be sure 
to be diverted from benefiting the rate- 
payers. It must be remembered that 
the Company were getting 5 per cent 
from the ratepayers on the estimated 
cost of construction, and it was the 
fault of the promoters that it required 
£100,000 to finish the line. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman knew nothing 
about it. He (Mr. Delahunty) would 
fight the Bill stage by stage, and take 
a division whenever it was necessary. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 222; 
Noes 76: Majority 146. — (Div. List, 
No. 140.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 





THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE 
CROWN—THE INDIAN CONTINGENT, 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT TO MOTION. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
gave Notice, that on Monday he would 
move, as an Amendment to the Motion 
of the noble Lord the Member for the 
Radnor Boroughs— 


“That this House, being of opinion that the 
Constitutional control of Parliament over the 
raising and employment of the Military Forces 
of the Crown is fully secured by the provisions 
of the Law, and by the undoubted power of this 
House to grant or refuse Supplies, considers it 
to be unnecessary and inexpedient to affirm any 
Resolution tending to weaken the hands of Her 


Majesty’s Government in the present state of 


Foreign affairs.” 





a 
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QUESTIONS. 
—woo— 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE POLICE 
MAGISTRACY—MR, BENSON. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether Mr. R. A. Benson, who is re- 
ported in to-day’s ‘‘Standard”’ as having 
addressed a Oonservative meeting at 
Reading yesterday, is the same person 
as the Metropoliton Police Magistrate 
of that name; and, whether it is con- 
sistent with the quasi-judicial office 
which Mr. Benson holds, that he should 
attend public meetings and take an active 
part in political discussions during an 
election contest ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, in 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have to say that I have no means 
of knowing whether Mr. Benson, the 
magistrate, is the person who is sup- 
posed to have made the speech referred 
to, nor have I any information that such 
a speech was made. I communicated, 
however, with Mr. Benson, on seeing 
this Question on the Paper. Unfortu- 
nately he is not in town at the present 
moment, and, therefore, I have not yet 
received from him any reply. I may say, 
with regard tothe other portion of the hon. 
Member’s Question, that the only legal 
disabilities by statute imposed upon a 
police magistrate are, in the first place, 
that he cannot be a Member of Parlia- 
ment; and, in the second place, under an 
old statute, that he could not vote within 
the Metropolitan Police District in which 
he was engaged. That restriction on his 
Parliamentary franchise was repealed in 
1874. How far a person holding the 
position of a police magistrate is to con- 
sider himself disfranchised or disentitled 
to interfere in political affairs in any 
part of the country other than that in 
which he is acting is a matter of discre- 
tion. Everything must depend on the 
way in which he uses the liberty which 
the law allows him. 


CRIMINAL LAW—RELEASE OF GEORGE 
BROOMFIELD.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 


of State for the Home Department, If 
he will state for what reason he has ad- 
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vised Her Majesty to set at large one 
George Broomfield, a prisoner convicted 
of murder at Winchester in 1865; and, 
if he would lay upon the Table of the 
House Copies of any Communications 
made to him, or to the Under Secretary 
of State, with reference to the said pri- 
soner prior to his release ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had followed, in dealing 
with the case, the ordinary course pur- 
sued by his Predecessors in similar in- 
stances. George Broomfield had been 
convicted of murder at Winchester in 
July, 1865, and was afterwards exa- 
mined by an eminent medical man, who 
reported that he was of unsound mind, 
and the sentence was commuted to one 
of penal servitude for life. On the 9th of 
July, 1866, an application was made for 
the removal of the prisoner from Mill- 
bank Prison to Broadmoor Asylum, and 
on the 11th of November, 1877, his wife 
applied for his release. A special Re- 
port as to his condition was made to the 
Secretary of State, the general effect of 
which was that there was no risk in dis- 
charging him, provided some person 
would take the responsibility of taking 
care of him, and of reporting at once 
any tendency to relapse into his former 
state of mind which he might exhibit. 
A competent person was found to under- 
take this duty; and, following the usual 
course, he was allowed, on the recom- 
mendation of the authorities at Broad- 
moor that he was fit to be permitted to 
be at large, to take his discharge. All 
the communications made to the Secre- 
tary of State in the matter -were, he 
might add, of a confidential character ; 
therefore, he could not consent to pro- 
duce them. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (IRELAND)—THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he is 
aware that the Royal Commission issued 
on the 22nd January last, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the present system 
of Registry of Deeds in Ireland and other 
matters connected therewith, has up to 
the present been inoperative, as the Com- 
missioners have not yet held a meeting 
or taken any steps in pursuance of the 
directions contained in the Commission, 
although offices have been fitted up, a 
secretary appointed, and all necessary 
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reparations made by the Irish Treasury 
for their accommodation; and, whether 
it is the intention of the Irish Govern- 
ment to take any steps in reference 
thereto ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson), in reply, said, 
that the Commissioners had been en- 
gaged in collecting information, and 
making arrangements for the due prose- 
cution of their inquiries, and they 
would hold the next meeting on the 24th 
of the month, and would continue to sit 
regularly every week, and would, he 
hoped, be able to make their Report 
within the time assigned to them. 


COAL MINES—EDDLEWOOD COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he has had information that an explo- 
sion took place in the Eddlewood Col- 
liery, near Hamilton, on Friday the 
10th inst., by which two men were se- 
riously injured, and that the explosion 
was caused by the use of naked lights; 
and, since the colliery in question is in 
the same coal field as that of the Blan- 
tyre Colliery, where the fearful loss of 
life took place in 1877, whether he will 
prohibit, if possible, the use of naked 
lights in all the collieries in that coal 
field ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had not as yet received full in- 
formation on the subject, though inqui- 
ries had been made to which he hoped 
he would soon have an answer. In- 
spector Dickinson, and the lawyer who 
held the inquiry into the cause of the 
serious explosion at Blantyre, having 
made a recommendation as to the danger 
of that particular coalfield, he (Mr. 
Assheton Cross) thought it right that 
the Inspector should be instructed to 
call a meeting of the coal-owners toge- 
ther, and submit the Report to them, 
with that persone marked out for 
their special consideration. The matter 
would not be lost sight of; but at the 
present moment he was unable to say 
more. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTORIES—THE 
WAGES DISPUTE—THE LANCASHIRE 
RIOTS.—QUESTION, 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, Whether he has 
received any further intelligence as to 
the disturbances in Lancashire; and, 
whether any arrests have been made? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
received a letter written last night by 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, a 
man of great competence, whose word 
is in every way to be trusted, in which 
he says— i 

‘“‘From all I can learn this evening all is 
quiet. Some shots have no doubt been fired ” 
—those, I think, must be ihe shots 
alluded to in the telegram which I read 
to the House last night— 


“by a gentleman and some police officers at 
Oswaldtwistle, in defence of his home, which was 
being attacked by a riotous mob. Any further 
intelligence which reaches me I will let you 
know.” 


I have not heard anything further this 
morning ; but I have heard from the 
Mayor of Blackburn, who informs me 
that several arrests have been made in 
that town for breaches of the peace and 
assaults on the police. Some have been 
dealt with summarily, some remanded, 
and one released. The house belonging 
to Colonel Jackson, which was unfortu- 
nately burned down, is not within the 
jurisdiction of the Mayor, but in the 
county; and I am informed that the 
reason why no arrests were made for 
complicity in that proceeding is, that all 
the county constabulary were on one 
side of the borough, expecting the mob 
would come that way, but ascertaining 
that gentlemen who lived on the other 
side were coming home by train, they 
immediately changed their purpose, and 
anticipating the action of the police they 
got there before them, and when the 
police did agrive the mob had been dis- 
persed. The county officers, however, 
inform me that a description of the ring- 
leaders is in their possession, and they 
entertain no doubt that the offenders 
will be brought to justice. It is quite 
true that last night a very large mob 
came out at Preston, and that the mili- 
tary were called out, but there was no 
disturbance, and it was not found neces- 
sary to read the Riot Act, or to put into 
requisition the services of the troops; 
and the telegrams I have received from 
that place to-day are much more satis- 
factory than those of last night. I ob- 
serve there is a telegram downstairs 
which speaks of a mill having been 
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burned down this morning at Blackburn; 
but as in the communication I have re- 
ceived from the Mayor of the town, the 
subject is not mentioned, I cannot think 
the information is correct. I entirely 
agree with what fell from a noble Lord 
in ‘‘ another place” last night. I cannot 
think those outrages have been com- 
mitted by the better class of operatives. 
I know them too well to think that the 
would be guilty of offences of this kind. 
I have no doubt there are a great num- 
ber of rough, idle people loafing about 
in the neighbourhood of these towns, 
and, taking advantage of the excited 
passions of the operatives, they instigate 
these disturbances. 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN 
—THE INDIAN CONTINGENT — MO- 
TION OF THE MARQUESS OF HART- 
INGTON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he wished to 
put to the noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition a Question, of which he had 
given him private Notice. The noble 
Lord had announced it to be his inten- 
tion to bring forward a Motion with 
reference to the movement of certain 
Native Indian troops to Malta, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for theColonies had, to-night, given 
Notice of the terms of an Amendment 
which was to be proposed to the Motion 
from the other side of the House. What 
he desired to know from the noble Lord 
was, Whether it was his fixed intention 
to press his Motion to a division? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I think the Question of my hon. 
Friend, though perfectly regular in form, 
is somewhat unusual in character. I 
believethat the action which any Member 
of this House may take, either in pressing 
or refraining from pressing, a Motion to 
a division, must always be held to de- 
pend, to a certain extent, on what may 
occur during the debate to which it gives 
rise. I might, perhaps, say, that my 
course will be influenced by the support 
which I receive from my hon. Friend 
and others who act with him on the oc- 
casion to which he refers. I should 
imagine that it would be only regular, 
at all events, that we should all suppose 
that it is possible I may be converted 
by the arguments which may be used on 
the other side, or that hon. Members 
opposite might be converted by my argu- 
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ments. Under those circumstances, a 
division may not be necessary; but I 
can assure my hon. Friend that, as at 
present advised, it is my most undoubted 
intention to press the Motion, of which 
I have given Notice, to a division. 


Question— Observations. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—o0oo—- 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


HARBOURS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MACDUFF rose to call 
attention to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the harbours on the north-east coast 
of Scotland; and to ask, If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, now that they are 
in possession of the Commissioners’ 
Report, will consider the expediency of 
increasing the annual grant of £3,00C 
towards the harbours of Scotland, or 
otherwise providing for their improve- 
ment? The noble Viscount said, that 
he had originally intended to bring the 
subject forward on Vote 30, but that he 
had taken the present opportunity of 
bringing it under the Notice of the 
House and the Government lest that 
Vote should never be reached. He did 
not wish to detain the House for more 
than a few moments on this question ; 
but as it touched a matter of great im- 
portance to the North of Scotland, he 
should like to ask the Government whe- 
ther they now saw their way to take 
any action in accordance with the views 
expressed in the Report of the Commis- 
sion which they appointed last year? 
He would not venture to take up the 
time of the House by going into that 
Report particularly, as he was quite 
sure it must be fresh in the memory of 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury. He might, however, merely 
state that the whole gist and substance 
of that very careful Report was that 
the state of the harbour accommodation 
on the exposed coasts of Scotland was 
most inadequate to secure the safe land- 
ing of the fish supply, which they de- 
clared to be as bountiful as ever. Those 
who urged upon the Government the 
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appointment of a Commission to investi- 
gate the vexed question of the falling- 
off in the herring trade had had con- 
siderable misgivings as to the different 
remedies that had been suggested by 
fishermen and others. But the Commis- 
sioners had again reported, as they had 
done in former years, against every re- 
striction on the fishing—except some 
prohibitions as to trawling on the west 
coast—and they maintained that the 
herring fishery as a whole had increased 
and was increasing. Indeed, they as- 
serted that enormous losses were yearly 
incurred by the impossibility of landing 
the fish in the present insecure and un- 
protected state of the coast, and yet he 
(Viscount Macduff) noticed that on the 
present Estimates was borne the stereo- 
typed figure of £3,000, a sum which 
had been absorbed for a number of years 
by one series of works. He did not 
wish, for obvious reasons, to put forward 
the claims of any particular place, or 
advocate the granting of any particular 
sum, but when he found in the Report 
such a sweeping statement as the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Aberdeen is the only harbour on the east 
coast of Scotland between the Firth of Forth 
and the Cromarty Firth, a distance of 220 miles, 
which possesses the requisites of a good har- 
bour”’ 

—he felt some astonishment at seein 

no signs of any alteration in this old 
figure. He was aware that at Fraser- 
burgh and Peterhead considerable sums 
were being spent and works begun 
which, when completed, would provide 
what the Commissioners recommend ; 
but these places were close together, and 
beyond them stretched, far away to the 
Orkneys, a rocky and dangerous coast, 
upon which every year a great loss of 
life and property occurred. The north- 
east winds were apt to blow in sudden 
hurricanes, and unless the fishing-boats 
could, at a few hours’ notice, make a 
port both near and sure, they were ex- 
posed to the gravest perils. Only that 
morning he received a communication 
from the magistrates of one of the har- 
bours on the Moray Firth, stating that 
after borrowing money to the full extent 
of their available security, they were in 
danger of seeing their works swept 
away, if some additional labour, which 
they were not able to provide, was not 
at once spent upon them. He would 
like, therefore, to know whether, con- 


Viscount Macduff 
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sidering the Report of their own Com- 
missioners, the Government had any 
intention of increasing this sum of 
£3,000 for the harbours of Scotland, or 
otherwise, of providing for the improve- 
ment of those harbours which had been 
for many years the subject of repeated 
complaints from Scotch Members 

rR. R. W. DUFF hoped that be- 
fore the hon. Baronet answered his 
noble Friend, he would allow hint to 
make a suggestion as to the funds to 
carry out the recommendation of the 
Commission. When this question had 
been brought before the House the in- 
variable reply was—We quite admit 
that there should be better harbours on 
the east coast of Scotland, but we do 
not know where the money is to come 
from. For the purpose of answering 
that question, he would address a few 
observations to the hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Henry Selwin - Ibbetson). 
It would be in his recollection that about 
20 years ago a herring brand was estab- 
lished for Scotland. This herring brand, 
when first established, was only suffi- 
cient to pay the expenses of the brand ; 
but as the fishing had gone on from 
year to year, this brand had increased 
enormously. In 1875, he found the 
money paid into the Treasury for the 
brand amounted to £8,729. In 1874, it 
was £8,625. He had not got the Report 
of last year. The Report of 1876 could 
not be fairly quoted, because it was a 
bad season. This brand for the purpose 
of branding herrings was now asource 
of revenue, yet the House would scarcely 
credit the statement that since the brand 
had been established £98,902 had been 
paid into the Treasury from the Scotch 
fisheries, and not a sixpence had been 
got back. The expense of branding 
was estimated by the Government Com- 
missioners, in 1856, at £3,280; so, for 
19 years, the cost of the brand would 
amount to £62,320, leaving a clear ba- 
lance of £36,000 to be paid to the Fishery 
Board. He trusted that when the 
hon. Baronet rose to reply, he would 
tell the House what had become 
of the money. Everyone would admit 
that the fishermen were a deserving 
class, and everyone would admit the 
utility of their occupation. The Com- 
mission had reported in favour of har- 
bour improvements. He had shown 
where the revenue was, and asked the 
Government not to put this money into 
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the Treasury, which already benefited 
in a large degree from the industry of 
Scotland, but to keep it for the purpose 
of lending it out in small loans to the 
poor fishery people. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the question which the noble 
Viscount had brought before the House 
was one to which the noble Viscount had 
on many occasions directed the attention of 
the Office to which he had the honour to 
belong. The noble Viscount had now 
called their attention to the Report of 


the Commission issued during the year.. 


He would remind the noble Viscount 
that the Report had only recently been 
received, and that the Government had 
not had time to consider thoroughly the 
subject-matter put before it in that Re- 
port. No one questioned, and he cer- 
tainly should not question on reading 
that Report, the importance of harbour 
accommodation for the Scotch coast; 
but the difficulties in the way of dealing 
with it were really very large. There 
had been difficulties that were already 
well-known in the attempts that had 
been made to deal with some of these 
harbours. He would point to a total 
sum that had been already spent of, he 
believed, nearly £140,000 in the at- 
tempted improvement of one of these 
harbours at the port of Wick. That 
had not resulted in anything so satisfac- 
tory as to encourage efforts of that kind, 
and he believed the noble Viscount 
would see in the Report that the Com- 
missioners had stated that the expendi- 
ture on the harbour had been practically 
thrown away, and instead of resulting 
in the protection of the trade of that 
district, it had created fresh difficulties 
in the anchorage to which the fisher- 
men resorted. There was a question 
which had to be considered on a broader 
principle, and that was the question 
whether these grants in aid of particu- 
lar trades were advisable or not. There 
was evidence of local efforts having 
been made, and successfully made, on 
several of the harbours of Scotland. 
One of the most important of these har- 
bours was Peterhead. He believed that 
efforts at that port had for some time 
been made to improve the harbour. 
They had gone so far as to apply for a 
loan to the Public Works Sod Com- 
missioners for that purpose. Fraser- 
burgh was another of these northern 
ports which had been engaged in a simi- 
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lar way to that he had mentioned. In 
other places, also, local effort had been 
applied to get over the difficulty the 
noble Viscount had suggested, and it 
was hoped that in the course of three 
years these local efforts would be of im- 
mense service to the harbours of the 
North. That, he ventured to think, was 
the direction in which they ought to look 
in the future for the improvement of 
these ports. The Government would be 
quite prepared to encourage and assist 
local efforts in Scotland, as in England, 
as they had shown in the Acts which 
had been passed for that purpose. He 
believed that in one of these ports within 
the last two years the fishermen of the 
district and the people of the locality 
had raised a sum of something like 
£2,000, and £3,000 had been given in 
aid of that contribution. With such ex- 
amples before them as to what local effort 
could do, surely that was a better form 
of effecting such a desirable object as the 
improvement of these harbours than the 
accepting of a large sum from the State, 
without any effort of the locality to as- 
sist the object. He did not say the Go- 
vernment would be averse to amending 
the Harbours’ Tolls Act of 1861, so as 
to give further facilities to the Commis- 
sioners. He did not see his way to in- 
crease the £3,000 in the Estimates of 
the present year; but he was quite cer- 
tain that any application supported by 
local effort, such as was made at Peter- 
head or Fraserburgh, would always 
meet with the favourable consideration 
of the Government. In answer to what 
was said as to the application of the 
particular fund received from the brand, 
he stated that that was a subject which 
had never been brought under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. All hecould 
say was that the Government would con- 
sider the matter; but he ventured to 
think that, productive as that brand 
might have been, it had never been so 
extremely productive that they could 
suppose that it would ever enable the 
Government to make grants from it to 
any extent. Considering the short time 
that had elapsed since the Report of the 
Commission had been made, and con- 
sidering the local efforts that had been 
made, he ventured to think that that was 
a better way to deal with the subject 
than by increasing the sum that had 
been applied to this particular purpose 
in the Estimates. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he agreed 
with the exceedingly practical remarks 
which had fallen from the Secretary to 
the Treasury. The harbours in Scotland 
were of three kinds—namely, harbours 
of refuge, harbours belonging to Corpo- 
rations, and harbours that were purely 
proprietary, belonging tothe neighbour- 
ing landholder. He agreed that the ex- 

enditure on harbours of refuge had 
“been exceedingly unfortunate. It was 
quite true that between £100,000 and 
200,000 had been expended at Wick, 
involving a large burden on the neigh- 
bourhood, and that the harbour was now 
in a worse state than it was before the 
experiment took place. In some of the 
other harbours considerable improve- 
ments were going on. It only required 
that local efforts should be supplemented 
by loans from the Treasury. He was 
sorry to say that, in comparatively few 
cases, had much been done for proprie- 
torial harbours. If the policy now pro- 
posed was adopted, the practical result 
would be that the property of the pro- 
prietors would be improved at the public 
expense. The local proprietors derived 
considerable benefit at the present time 
from the fishing boats, and it seemed to 
him that by Provisional Orders under the 
general Act, the localities might be able 
to carry out improvements in their har- 
bours to a greater extent than they had 
hitherto done. With regard to the fees, 
he suspected that the House would have 
to consider very soon whether that system 
ought not to be abolished. He was not 
going to take up the question at that 
moment, because he intended to raise 
it on a later occasion; but he thought 
the great preponderance of opinion in 
regard to fees was, that instead of the 
system being an advantage to trade, it 
was quite the opposite. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to 
one means of improving the condition 
of the fishermen of Scotland, and 
that was by reducing the amount paid 
for branding herrings. He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman might take into 
consideration the propriety of reducing 
the fees from 4d. per barrel to 2d. per 
barrel, which would be not only a very 
great relief, but would also be an act of 
justice; for the practice of levying a 
higher fee for branding than was neces- 
sary for covering the expense was, in 
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fact, a direct tax upon the es of 
an important article of food. 

Mr. C. 8S. PARKER hoped that in 
one way or other the Government would 
see their way to giving the advantage of 
these fees to the trade, either by reducing 
the price of branding herrings, as the 
hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) had suggested, or, on the other 
hand, by applying the surplus collected 
from year to year to the improvement of 
the harbours. He hoped he was right in 
understanding the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) to say that it 
was not the wish of the Government to 
make a revenue for general purposes out 
of this branding of herrings; and, if 
the fees were not to be reduced, the sur- 
plus from them might be regarded as 
peculiarly available for promoting the 
improvement of harbours. It was true 
that efforts had been made, with some 
success, at Fraserburgh, Peterhead, and 
Buckie; but these were all near to- 
gether, while, northwards, the long 
stretch of coast as far as the Orkneys 
was still without good harbours; and 
if he had to choose between the two, he 
thought he would rather see the present 
fee for branding herrings sustained, and 
the amount applied to the improvement 
of the harbours. As to putting an end 
to branding altogether, he hoped that 
would not be done without full considera- 
tion of the Report of a former Royal 
Commission in its favour. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
that as a director of the British Fisheries 
Society, he wished to protest against the 
assumption made by the Secretary to 
the Treasury, that the breakwater at 
Wick was a total failure, or that the 
débris of the breakwater had injured the 
anchorage. He was informed that it was 
of very great service to the fishermen at 
some states of the wind and tide, and he 
wished it to be understood that before 
the breakwater was constructed all the 
plans were submitted to the Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade, and received 
the approval of their engineers. With 
regard to the other question—namely, 
as to the harbours, he thought that 
£3,000 a-year was a very small sum 
to be expended upon them, and he never 
could see why the balance of the sum 
obtained for branding herrings should 
not be employed in this service. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished to urge upon the Treasury that 
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Scotland had a very strong claim to 
justice in the matter of these local im- 
provements. Scotland, unlike Ireland, not 
only paid its full share of all the general 
taxation of the country, but paid much 
more than its share of the taxes upon alco- 
holic liquors. It was also the case that 
there were several subjects of local Re- 
venue in Scotland which were not wholly 
devoted to local purposes, but to Imperial 
Revenue. There was the matter of 
registration in Scotland, which should 
not be made a source of Imperial profit, 
as in fact it was, and there was also the 
branding of fish, which was a source of 
income to the Imperial Exchequer. He 
contended that Scotland had a claim to 
simple justice in the matter. 


DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS — AP- 
POINTMENT OF THE HON. COLONEL 
WELLESLEY, MILITARY ATTACHE AT 
VIENNA.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BENETT-STANFORD, in rising 
to move— 

‘* That this House disapproves of the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Wellesley, of the Coldstream 
Guards, to the post of First Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Vienna, over the heads of a large 
number of old and competent diplomatic ser- 
vants,”’ 


said, it was with considerable reluctance 
that he brought this subject before the 
House, because it was exceedingly dis- 
agreeable for one who was generally a 
warm supporter of the Government to 
expose what he regarded as a great 
piece of favouritism and jobbery. He 
had been asked not to bring the matter 
forward, as if might seem that he was 
attacking the Government; but he dis- 
claimed all intention of attacking any- 
thing more than the principles which 
had been acted opon. Whether a job 
was a Conservative or a Liberal job, it 
was a job notwithstanding. Ifthe sup- 
porters of a Government were never to 
make complaints, they might just as 
well be mere mutes or Lobby loungers 
at the beck and call of the Whips. 
He also wished to guard against its 
being supposed that he was attacking 
an individual, inasmuch as he had never, 
to his knowledge, seen Colonel Wellesley, 
and certainly had no personal feeling 
against him. He had heard it said on 
all sides that Colonel Wellesley was a 
smart young officer, an accomplished 
gentleman, highly connected, and a mo- 
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derate linguist. But, in spite of all those 
qualifications, he considered him totally 
unfit to carry out the duties of the post 
to which the Foreign Secretary had ap- 
pointed him. No less than four dif- 
ferent debates had taken place in the 
two Houses of Parliament with reference 
to Colonel Wellesley. In 1871, he was 
selected to fill the post of Military At- 
taché at St. Petersburg, and there was 
immediately a debate on the appoint- 
ment. It was explained by Lord Enfield, 
then Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, that it was a military staff 
appointment, and would only last five 
years, and that the great reason why he 
had been appointed was that he had 
been adjutant of his regiment, and that 
there were no other officers who were fit 
for the appointment. The fact was, 
that there were no less than five most 
competent officers who applied for that 
post, but were refused; while Colonel 
Wellesley, at 26 years of age, a subal- 
tern in the Guards, never having seen a 
shot fired in his life, except, perhaps, at 
Hurlingham, was appointed. Among 
the officers refused were Captain Bur- 
naby, Captain Hozier, Captain Gould— 
an officer in the Guards at the time— 
all excellent Turkish and Russian scho- 
lars, and Captain Vincent, also an ex- 
cellent officer and linguist. When 
Colonel Wellesley obtained that ap- 
pointment, he did not leave the Army ; 
on the contrary, his diplomatic pay of 
£600 was continued, in addition to his 
regimental pay, and his promotion also 
went on. The principal reason assigned 
for giving him that appointment was 
because he had been adjutant to his 
regiment ; but there was a large number 
of senior adjutants over whose heads he 
was placed, and, therefore, the fact that 
he had held that office was no criterion 
for his qualifications. In 1875, he was 
made a lieutenant-colonel without pur- 
chase, being promoted over the heads of 
900 majors, he never having done any 
duty with his regiment for over four 
years, the whole of his work having 
been performed by another officer of 
the Guards. In 1876, his time was up, 
and he ought, in due course, to have 
returned to his regiment, and some 
other deserving officer appointed ; but 
he did not blame Lord Derby for retain- 
ing him in his position, because at that 
time our relations with Russia were ra- 
ther strained, and it was as well, there- 
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fore, not to make anychange in our diplo- 
matic staff at St. Petersburg. In 1878, 
Colonel Wellesley, being then 33 years 
of age, and never having done a single 
day’sduty with his regimentin the Guards 
for seven years, and having drawn pay 
for both his appointments, was made full 
colonel over the heads of 300 lieutenant- 
colonels, and of 1,200 field officers in 
the Army, many of whom were in active 
service when Colonel Wellesley wasamere 
child. Henow came to the appointment 
of which hemore particularly complained 
—namely, that of Secretary to the Em- 
bassy at Vienna, which carried with it 
a salary of £1,000 per annum. Colonel 
Wellesley obtained that appointment 
over the heads of 90 well-tried servants 
of the Crown, whose claims were supe- 
rior. The Foreign Secretary was re- 
sponsible for filling that post, and it 
would be for Parliament to say whether 
he had exercised a just and wise discre- 
tion in appointing one who had never 
been in the Diplomatic Service, and who 
was, in fact, a mere outsider, over the 
heads of a number of gentlemen of ex- 
perience, and who were well qualified to 
fill the post. In reply to a Question put 
by him (Mr. Benett-Stanford), the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
ferred to Rule 18, under which the Se- 
cretary of State reserved to himself the 
right of recommending military officers 
to the higher and more responsible 
posts without previous diplomatic ser- 
vice, and had quoted as cases, in which 
the Secretary of State had exercised that 
discretion, Lord Strathnairn, Colonel 
Stanton, and Colonel Mansfield; but he 
found, upon reference, that each of those 
gallant officers had held diplomatic ap- 
Oe ccergenin before being preferred to the 

igher posts in the service. To give 
the House some idea of the officers whom 
Colonel Wellesley had superseded, he 
might mention that he had passed over 
the head of one officer who had seen 62 
years’ service, one who had served 38 
years, another who had served 84 
years, several who had served from 30 
to 26 years, four 23 years, seven 22 
years, four 20 years, nine 19 years, four 
18 years, and twenty-four 9 years. One 
of the officers to whom he had referred 
—a Mr. Gerard Gould—had been em- 
ployed for not less than 34 years on 
special and other diplomatic services in 
17 different countries, including Han- 
over, Berne, Vienna, Venice, Mexico, 
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Vera Cruz, Washington, Constantinople, 
Cyprus, St. Petersburg, Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay, Athens, Berne (second time), 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and lastly at 
Lisbon; while, of Colonel Wellesley’s 
service, he found it stated that he ‘‘en- 
tered the Coldstream Guards, 1863; 
was ensign, 1863; lieutenant and cap- 
tain, 1866; captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, 1875; Military Attaché at, St. 
Petersburg, 1871.” That was the 
whole of his service; and he thought 
if the printer had added—‘ Nephew 
of the Duke of Wellington, son of 
Lord Cowley, and son-in-law of Lord 
Augustus Loftus, Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg,” he would have added 
some important information. It must 
be remembered that the gentlemen who 
entered the Diplomatic Service had to 
pass a severe examination, and then to 
serve for two years without any remu- 
neration ; that, at the expiration of that 
time, they obtained a salary of £150 per 
annum, which was increased to £300 
per annum on their passing another 
examination. This was the first instance 
in which an outsider had been brought 
into the middle of the service. The 
main question, however, was whether 
Colonel Wellesley was competent to fill 
the office to which he had been ap- 
pointed? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said, the other evening, that 
Colonel Wellesley had held several diplo- 
matic positions; but, on that point, the 
right hon. Gentleman was mistaken, inas- 
much as he had merely been Military 
Attaché, which in no way qualified him 
for a diplomatic post. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to think that 
diplomacy was a thing to be caught, like 
small-pox or measles, merely by attend- 
ing a foreign Court. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that it could not 
be caught in that way. It was said 
that Colonel Wellesley, since he had 
been in St. Petersburg, had proved him- 
self to be an efficient officer. He had 
certainly learnt Russian; and if there 
was one thing in which he had been un- 
wise, it was in expressing rather too 
freely his opinion of the officers of the 
Staff in Russia. The officers of the 
Staff at St. Petersburg had, it appeared, 
all quarrelled with Colonel Wellesley. 
He did not say who was in the right, 
but the fact wasashehadstatedit, and the 
quarrel between the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and Colonel Wellesley wasconnected with 
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the indiscreet way in which the latter 
expressed his opinions about the officers 
of the Staff. Therefore, Colonel Welles- 
ley was hardly the person to be placed 
in the post of First Secretary of the 
Embassy at Vienna, where, if anything 
happened to the Ambassador, the First 
Secretary would have charge of that im- 
portant Embassy. They mightjust as well 
put him (Mr.Benett-Stanford), because 
he was an officer of the Volunteers, 
and knew a little about drill, in com- 
mand of a brigade of the Guards. In 
1858, Lord Malmesbury, then Foreign 
Secretary, appointed a gentleman who 
had nothing to do with diplomacy—Lord 
Chelsea—as First Secretary to the Em- 
bassy at Paris; and what was the result ? 
When Lord Palmerston’s Government 
afterwards came into power, Lord Russell, 
then Foreign Secretary, finding that Lord 
Chelsea had been placed over the heads 
of many old diplomatic servants, re- 
moved the noble Lord from the service 
altogether. If a change of Ministry 
oceurred—a thing he hoped would not 
take place for some time yet—what was 
there to prevent another Foreign Secre- 
tary from acting on the precedent of 
1858, and dismissing Colonel Wellesley ? 
Diplomacy had been spoken of as if it 
were not a special art and science, 
whereas it was really the science or art of 
conducting negotiations between nations, 
particularly in securing treaties ; and he 
doubted if Colonel Wellesley had any 
such knowledge. Every member of the 
Diplomatic Service, before he received 
a place or any pay, must possess, among 
other things, a knowledge of Constitu- 
tional History, Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
Mill’s Political Economy, the Political 
History of Europe, and Political Eco- 
nomy generally, and must also be ac- 
quainted with Latin, as well as with 
two foreign languages. But had Colonel 
Wellesley these qualifications? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in defend- 
ing Colonel Wellesley’s appointment, 
had said they must have a competent 
person to put in the post of First Secre- 
tary of the Embassy at Vienna. That 
was a slur on the whole Diplomatic Ser- 
vice. There was an abundance of ex- 
cellent public servants who could fill the 
post, and who had looked forward to 
filling it, instead of which a member of 
an entirely different profession had been 
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put over all their heads. In conclusion, 
he might say that in bringing that Mo- 
tion forward he did not mean to attack 
the Government, but to attack the prin- 
ciple on which they had acted; because, 
when they saw a gross piece of injustice, 
and, he might add, of nepotism, the 
House ought to express its disapproval 
of it, and to defend well-tried servants 
of the Crown, who had no one in the 
House to represent them or protect 
their interests. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*this House disapproves of the appointment of 
Colonel Wellesley, of the Coldstream Guards, to 
the post of First Secretary of Embassy at Vienna, 
over the heads of a large number of old and 
competent diplomatic servants,—(Mr. Benett- 
Stanford.) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotonet STANLEY said, he felt that 
he ought not to allow a single moment 
to pass before he replied to the hon. 
Gentleman who had broughtforward that 
Motion. He had been prepared from 
the first to accept—and he was bound, 
in a Parliamentary sense, still to accept 
—the hon. Member’s very general dis- 
claimer of being actuated by any per- 
sonal motives on that occasion; but he 
could not help thinking that, in view of 
some of the terms of his Resolution, some 
of the matters on which the hon. Gentle- 
man had touched in his speech were, to 
say the least, slightly out of place. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman disapproved the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Wellesley, as First Se- 
cretary to the Embassy at Vienna, over 
the heads of a large number of diplo- 
matic servants. Now, he would concede 
that that was not the first time Colonel 
Wellesley’s name had been brought 
before the House. And on the present 
occasion, as on the former one, he had 
no doubt that the same answer which 
could be given about Colonel Wellesley 
would be as fully satisfactory as it was 
before. But when the hon. Member 
thought it necessary to revert tc previous 
debates, to criticize as minutely as he 
could do, and to comment, in terms which 
very barely avoided being ironical, on 
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the performance of Colonel Wellesley’s 
military duties, he could not but think 
that that went rather beyond the terms 
of the Motion, and partook somewhat of 
the character of a personal attack on a 
gentleman who was not there to defend 
himself. [‘‘No!”] He was glad to 
hear that disavowal, and hoped it 
would be fully understood. With re- 
gard to Colonel Wellesley’s services, 
they had already been pretty well recited 
to the House. But it was not right to 
pass by that which had been said about 
his previous appointment as Military 
Attaché at St. Petersburg without giving 
in some slight detail, the reasons why he 
had been selected for the very important 
post that he had so lately vacated. It 
would be recollected that, in a recent 
discussion in that House, his noble Friend 
Lord Cranbrook stated that Colonel 
Wellesley’s appointment was made in 
1871; that he was appointed, although 
an officer of very junior rank, very much 
owing to the special qualifications he 
possessed for the particular post to which 
he was sent as Military Attaché, and 
that no fewer than eight officers to whom 
the post of Military Attaché had been 
offered had declined it, partly on the 
ground of that which was very notorious 
—the expense of living at St. Petersburg 
—and partly for other reasons, into 
which it was unnecessary to enter. 
Colonel Wellesley, although a junior 
officer, was selected for the appointment ; 
he had held it since 1871, and he thought 
it was, indirectly, no slight praise to him 
that, although there was no term, in the 
strict sense of the word, yet, when the 
ordinary period of five years expired, it 
was deemed for the benefit of the public 
service that he should be continued in 
the important post which heoccupied. His 
noble Friend also stated that Colonel 
Wellesley was well fitted for the post, 
that he was not only an able officer, but 
an accomplished linguist, able to speak 
Russian, and that it was agreed on all 
hands that, although he had been ap- 

ointed in 1871, it would have been in- 
judicious to remove him last year, when 
events in the East of Europe took so im- 
portanta turn. He had thought it right 
to bring to the notice of hon. Members, 
who were not present on a previous 
occasion, the fact that so far as concerned 
Colonel Wellesley’s special fitness for 
the post of Military Attaché, it had 
been accepted by the House. As to the 
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question of supersession, the hon. Gentle- 
man said he did not mean to make any 
attack on the Government, but only 
attacked the principles on which they 
had acted ; and if it could be shown that 
those principles were contrary to those 
which had been deliberately affirmed on 
more than one occasion, undoubtedly the 
hon. Gentleman’s facts might have some 
force. But, so far from that being the 
case, the appointment which had been 
made—although, undoubtedly, some- 
what out of the usual course—was one 
of a nature which had been foreseen and 
expressly provided for. If he turned to 
the 18th Rule of the Foreign Office, he 
did not find, nor had he heard, that 
there was any reservation in that clause. 
The Secretary of State preserved to him- 
self the power of naming any person, 
even though he might not be a member 
of the Diplomatic Service, for the higher 
and more responsible posts in it; and 
with regard to any promotion, he would 
not be restricted by claims founded on 
seniority from making such appointments 
as he might deem right. The hon. 
Member had ‘spoken as if that Rule had 
been inserted in the Regulations without 
any intention that practical effect should 
be given to it, and he would recount the 
circumstances under which it had been 
made. A Committee, which had been 
moved for by the then Member for 
Warrington (Mr. Rylands), had conducted 
a very laborious and exhaustive inquiry 
for two years, and in their recommenda- 
tions with regard to the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, there was a paragraph in which they 
expressly said that, having considered 
the question whether outsiders should 
be brought into the profession of diplo- 
macy, they thought that, under certain 
circumstances, the power of appointing 
them should be left to the Secretary of 
State, and they gave it as their opinion 
that he should not be confined to the 
service alone in filling up vacant ap- 
pointments. It could not be said, then, 
that that power was so novel that it was 
inexpedient to exercise it. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, there might have 
been something to say about this ap- 
pointment ; but, considering the present 
position of affairs, he contended it was 
justified by the facts of the case. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that no 
one had been taken into the Diplomatic 
Service from the outside; but there was 
the noble Lord (Lord Strathnairn) who, 
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as Sir Hugh Rose, was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Embassy at Constantinople, 
and there were many other instances he 
could mention in which military men 
had received similar appointments. He 
observed that the hon. Member at- 
tached great importance to the regula- 
tions as to promotions in the Diplomatic 
Service ; but these were only meant to 
apply to minor posts, and it seemed to 
him that he did not draw a distinction 
between those and appointments of a 
higher rank—— 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD: I rise 
to explain. It has always been con- 
sidered in the service that gentlemen 
from the outside—Members of Parlia- 
ment and such like—might be placed 
in the upper posts, but that minor ap- 
pointments should always be conferred 
on gentlemen of the Diplomatic Profes- 
sion only. 

Cotonen STANLEY said, he would 
give the hon. Gentleman the benefit of 
his contention, for Lord Strathnairn 
formerly filled an appointment of some 
importance before he was promoted— 
namely, that of Consul General, and, 
unless he was very much mistaken, had 
been appointed to that very important 
place directly from the Army and while 
serving in it. He need not point out 
that there had been other cases, and 
notably that of Mr. Layard, where gen- 
tlemen had been taken from the outside 
to fill important places in the Diplomatic 
Service, and he would not weary the 
House by recounting the numerous in- 
stances in which transfers from the Con- 
sular to the Diplomatic Service had been 
of much public advantage. He drew 
from the fact of those transfers the 
argument that the Diplomatic Service 
was not a close profession; and it had 
always been understood that, on the 
authority and responsibility of the Se- 
cretary of State, it should be open to 
him to appoint those who would, in his 
judgment, best serve the required pur- 
pose. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that in the duties of Military Attaché 
there was nothing of a diplomatic cha- 
racter, and that he only had to collect 
details about arms, ammunition, and 
troops, which were in no way concerned 
with diplomatic matters. To that state- 
ment he was obliged to demur. In the 
first place, the information which it was 
the duty of a Military Attaché to pro- 
cure was of very great importance, and 
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it was no inconsiderable advantage to 
him to have facilities, from his position 
as an officer, for procuring proper in- 
formation. In almost every country 
there was a very large number of ques- 
tions connected with the military service 
which intimately concerned diplomacy, 
and the Military Attaché went through 
a course of training which would 
thoroughly fit him for duties more 
strictly of a civil nature. It was not to 
be lost sight of that in these days and 
in certain countries military rank had 
distinctly its advantages; and, parti- 
cularly in relation to the Court to which 
Colonel Wellesley was about to be ac- 
credited, his military rank and his posi- 
tion as a@ personal aide-de-camp of the 
Sovereign gave him considerable advan- 
tages, and also enabled him better to dis- 
charge the duties to his country which 
he was sent to perform. [‘‘No!’’] 
Hon. Members might dissent from that 
view, but it was a matter of fact and not 
of opinion, and he felt sure that Colonel 
Wellesley would justify his prophecy 
rather than their interpretation of it. 
However, Colonel Wellesley had dis- 
charged other than military duties ; and 
hon. Members, if they looked at last 
year’s Parliamentary Paper, No. 9 on 
Turkey, would find records to show that 
Colonel Wellesley had the highest 
authority abroad, and a memorandum 
of the communications which passed 
between him, as the Representative of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
Emperor of Russia. It was only neces- 
sary to refer to those Papers to prove 
that Colonel Wellesley had already been 
trained to negotiations of extreme deli- 
cacy and importance. There was one 
oint on which he would only touch very 
ightly. It would be difficult for him, 
acquainted though he was with many 
members of the Diplomatic Service, to 
take a series of names and point out the 
particular qualification which this or 
that man could show in competition 
with Colonel Wellesley. One gentle- 
man had served for 62 years—perhaps 
that was no special qualification, nor 
was it necessary that a man should have 
experience of every clime in the world. 
He had rather not discuss the merits of 
those gentlemen; but, when he found 
that there were rules laid down upon 
principles which had been accepted by 
a Committee of the House and acted 
upon by successive Ministers, and that, 
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according to those rules, Colonel Wel- 
lesley had been appointed as the fittest 
person, he was content to set the opinion 
of Lord Salisbury and Lord Granville 
against that of the hon. Member, and 
to leave the hon. Gentleman to draw his 
own conclusions. He had endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to avoid giving of- 
fence to anyone, and if he had spoken 
with warmth he must apologize for hav- 
ing been betrayed beyond hisduty. He 
did not think he had said anything 
which could not be justified, and he be- 
lieved he had sufficiently proved to the 
House that this appointment was con- 
sistent with the rules of the service, 
that it could be fully justified by the 
circumstances of the case, and that it 
did not fall under those terms of con- 
demuation which the hon. Member 
sought to impose upon it. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, it was im- 
possible to discuss a personal matter 
without personal allusions, and he 
claimed the right of saying everything 
with regard to Colonel Wellesley which 
he should have said if Colonel Wellesley 
were sitting opposite to him. In the first 
place, he admitted the contention of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just sat down, that it was right and proper 
that the Secretary of State should have 
the power of making these appointments 
in the Diplomatic Service; but to that 
high power attached a grave respon- 
sibility, and he did not think that any 
Secretary of State should put a man in 
any position in the Diplomatic Service 
unless he was prepared to meet, in the 
most distinct and categorical manner, 
any challenge in that House as to the 
merits of the person appointed. Two 
cases had been referred to in the course 
of this discussion. When the present 
Viceroy of India was appointed, the 
diplomatic post he vacated at Lisbon 
was conferred upon a gentleman whose 
preferment caused a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction among the friends 
of persons who thought they had a bet- 
ter claim to the position. But the 
reason why the gentleman in question 
was sent there was so obvious that no 
one on either side of politics in that 
House challenged the appointment. The 
other case was that of Mr. Layard, who 
was appointed to a very high position— 
to the Legation at Madrid ; but his ap- 
pointment, also, was not challenged in 
Parliament, although Mr. Layard had 
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been a militant politician for many 
years, and had, as such, a fair share 
of enemies. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would show that, in the pre- 
sent instance, there were thoroughly 
good reasons for the appointment of 
Colonel Wellesley, he should have no- 
thing more to say on the subject. But, 
in looking at the case of Colonel Welles- 
ley, the first thing that struck him was 
the fact—it was rare for any man to 
develop ability entitling him to excep- 
tional promotion in two totally dis- 
tinct lines of life; but this fortunate 
person had developed not only great 
diplomatic, but also great military 
ability. Although he was a compara- 
tively young soldier, being only 33 years 
old, and having had only 15 years’ ser- 
vice, he was put over the heads of hun- 
dreds of officers, many of whom had 
seen a great deal of service, and was 
made atde-de-camp to the Queen, 
thereby attaining the rank of full 
colonelin the Army. This happened in 
the month of January. Then it was a 
remarkable circumstance that, imme- 
diately after a connection of this for- 
tunate young gentleman became Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, it was 
discovered that Colonel Wellesley pos- 
sessed extraordinary diplomatic ability, 
as it had previously been discovered 
that he had extraordinary military 
ability. Accordingly, he was put into 
a high position in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, and was put over the heads of 
some 95 men, many of whom had done 
good service to the Crown. It ought not 
to be forgotten that the military position 
of this fortunate gentleman was an ex- 
ceedingly irregular one—for either he 
would now draw his full military pay, in 
addition to his pay from the Diplomatic 
Service, orelse he would draw his half- 
pay after only 15 years’ service; whereas 
the usual period after which half-pay 
was drawn was 25 years. It was said 
that Colonel Wellesley had peculiar 
qualifications for the office—that he had 
acquired a certain knowledge of Russia 
and of the Russian language. The fact 
was that he had been in Russia for 
something over six years. Well, if he 
had not learned Russian, and had not 
obtained some knowledge of Russia in 
that time, he would have been an idiot, 
and would have been perfectly unworthy 
of any position in Her Majesty’s service. 
If Colonel Wellesley’s appointment was 
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to be justified by his exceptional military 
ability, either the gentlemen over whose 
heads he had been appointed had grossly 
neglected their duty, and thus disquali- 
fied themselves for this post, which 
should have fallen to them by seniority, 
or else they lacked ability in a remark- 
able degree. But the fact was that a 
good many had been passed over who 
were much more competent to fill this 
position than Colonel Wellesley. If he 
had been sent as Military Attaché to 
Vienna, that would have been a natural 
course of promotion; but why was he 
advanced to a position for which he had 
evinced no aptitude? It had been 
alleged that the fact of Colonel Welles- 
ley being a military man would give him 
some special advantage at Vienna. This, 
however, he wholly denied. It was well 
known that, although the policy of 
Austria might, on various occasions, be 
divergent from that of Russia, yet the 
alliance of a personal kind between the 
two Empires was very close, and the cir- 
cumstance that Colonel Wellesley had 
had an unpleasant quarrel with a Rus- 
sian Grand Duke was not likely to com- 
mend him to the Court of Vienna. He 
knew there were some persons in this 
country whose passion at present was 
hatred to Russia, and that the mere fact 
of a man having rendered himself pecu- 
liarly distasteful to Russia and having 
seen the seamy side of Russian society, 
was likely to make him very popular in- 
deed. He, however, took a totally 
- different view of the matter. Such ex- 
periences were not a qualification for a 
man becoming a member of a profes- 
sion, whose honourable motto ought to 
be—‘“ Peace on earth and goodwill to- 
wards men.” It had been stated in the 
course of the discussion that the Earl of 
Malmesbury, when Foreign Secretary, 
appointed a defeated Conservative can- 
didate to the post of First Secretary to 
the Embassy at Paris—the Ambassa- 
dor at the time being Earl Cowley, 
the father of the gentleman to whose 
appointment attention was now called. 
But no mention was made of the fact 
that the position of the gentleman ap- 
pointed was made most disagreeable to 
him, and that he was removed as 
soon as the Government of Earl Russell 
came into Office. Colonel Wellesley 
might be very well received by the 
Embassy at Vienna; but, if he were, 
the members of the Embassy were 
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sions of human nature. Of this the 
Government might be perfectly certain, 
that theappointment would be criticized 
most bitterly in every capital of the 
world. It would be criticized not only 
by persons who thought that a grievous 
wrong had been done to the public ser- 
vice, but by men smarting under a sense 
of personal wrong, and they would be 
members of a society which had no 
superior in point of honour, and they 
would, on that account, be listened to. 
He would say no more on this subject. 
There were two kinds of truths. There 
were truths which it was wise to speak, 
and there were others on which it 
was better to keep silent. He trusted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be able to make a reasonable de- 
fence of this appointment, and to justify 
it on the ground of peculiar qualifica- 
tions. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I must begin the few ob- 
servations I have to make by saying 
that it is wholly out of my power to 
answer accusations which are not fit to 
be made, and I can only regret that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Elgin 
(Mr. Grant Duff), after having made a 
tolerably severe attack upon Colonel 
Wellesley, and upon this — 
ment, based on grounds which I think 
I shall be able to show have been 
perfectly untenable, has thought fit to 
wind up his remarks with a vague kind 
of charge which he does not choose to 
define. It may be that he took this 
course because he thought he had not 
made out a sufficiently strong case 
against Colonel Wellesley, or because 
he desires to throw a little discredit in a 
way it is utterly impossible to measure, 
and which we can only deal with on the 
principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico 
—or, in other words, on the suggestion 
implied in his observations that there 
was a good deal more behind to say, but 
that it was so bad he would not bring it 
before the House. I must say that I think 
this a most unfair way of dealing with 
the question before us. It is true, as 
has been said, that Colonel Wellesley 
is not present among us in person, but 
he is represented by his official supe- 
riors, and I think it was peculiarly de- 
sirable that no attack of the kind should 
have been made without full Notice 
having been given of the intention to 
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bring the matter forward. It is true 
that the Foreign Secretary makes these 
appointments on his own responsibility, 
and it is also true that the hon. Member 
for Elgin has expressed his opinion that 
the Secretary of State ought to defend 
his appointments; but it is also a fact, 
as the hon. Member knows, that the 
Foreign Secretary has no voice in this 
House, and that he can only be de- 
fended by his Colleagues in this House 
after they have been made fully ac- 
quainted with the nature of the charges 
to be brought against him. The hon. 
Gentleman has implied that there are 
some personal and family reasons for 
this appointment, and he also spoke of 
Colonel Wellesley as a connection of 
Lord Salisbury. ‘‘ Connection” is a 
word of wide meaning, and personally I 
know nothing of the matter as far as 
the present question is concerned ; but 
I have the authority of my noble Friend 
the Marquess of Salisbury for saying 
that his connection with Colonel Welles- 
ley, as far as his recent appointment is 
concerned, has been purely official, and 
therefore only dates as far back as the 
time at which my noble Friend became 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
I am further authorized by my noble 
Friend to say that the appointment was 
made entirely apart from any pressure 
from without, and solely because he 
thought, on public grounds, that Colonel 
Wellesley was eminently fitted for the 
office to which he has been appointed. 
Colonel Wellesley, as the House must 
know, has great personal experience of 
the peculiar circumstances existing at 
the present time, as far as foreign politics 
is concerned. The hon. Gentleman has 
suggested that Colonel Wellesley’s pe- 
culiar qualification was that he talked 
Russian, that that was all he had done 
during the last six years, and that he 
must have been a great fool if he had 
not learned to talk Russian in that time. 
That is not the point. Nobody ever 
said a word about it. Colonel Wellesley 
was, I believe, able to talk Russian be- 
fore he was appointed Military Attaché. 
[‘‘ No, no!”’] It was one of the grounds 

ven. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD: It was 
a wrong ground, then. Lord Enfield 
said so, but he was mistaken. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am informed that the Report 
made upon Colonel Wellesley, before 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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his appointment, or at the time he was 
appointed Military Attaché, was to the 
effect that he had served in the first 
battalion of the Coldstream Guards, that 
he was much above the average ability, 
and in capacity was an exceedingly 
smart, zealous, and intelligent officer, 
and that he was acquainted with the 
French, German, and Russian languages; 
also that his knowledge of the world 
particularly adapted him for the position 
of Military Attaché. Butthat is not the 
point upon which we go. The point is 
the peculiar position that he has occu- 
pied during the last year or two, and the 
— nature of the appointment which 

e has accepted. If the hon. Member 
for the Elgin Burghs had only looked 
at the Papers which have been laid on 
the Table of the House, he would have 
seen that within the last year Colonel 
Wellesley has been the medium of im- 
portant diplomatic communications at 
times when the Emperor of Russia was 
far removed from St. Petersburg, and 
when, therefore, it would not have been 
possible for Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at the Court of the Czar to have been in 
personal communication with him. In 
these transactions Colonel Wellesley 
showed that he was something more than 
a Military Attaché, and that he was ca- 
pable of dealing with delicate questions 
of diplomacy. Under all these circum- 
stances, my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs came to the con- 
clusion, in which all his Colleaguesagreed, 
that Colonel Wellesley was eminently 
fitted for the post, and accordingly ap- 
pointed him to it. This my noble Friend 
did on his own responsibility, believing 
the appointment to be the best that 
could be made for the public service. It 
therefore comes to be a question of opi- 
nion between my noble Friend and the 
hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs as 
to the eligibility of the appointment, 
and I must leave it to the House to de- 
cide the point between them; but I can 
confidently assert that the grounds on 
which the appointment was made were 
those which f have stated, and no other. 
I shall not go into the general question 
of the mode in which appointments of 
this kind are made. The names of the 
late Lord Lyons and of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe might be mentioned as 
eminent instances of the fact that in for- 
mer times the Diplomatic Service was by 
no means a close service in the sense of 
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being one confined entirely, or almost 
entirely, to men who had been brought 
up in it; but I admit that in more re- 
cent times—since 1861—it has had more 
the character of a close service. Still, I 
agree with the opinion expressed by a 
Committee which sat some seven years 
ago, namely— 

‘‘ That it is undesirable in the interests of the 
public that promotion in the diplomatic service, 
especially for the higher and more responsible 
posts in it, should be by way of seniority; and 
the Committee are of opinion that the Secretary 
of State should be distinctly understood to make 
his appointments to such posts on his own re- 
sponsibility by way of selection, and not by 
way of seniority ; and that, while paying proper 
regard to the due claims of those in the service, 
he should not be confined in his freedom of 
choice in filling up such appointments.” 


Upon that was founded the Rule ob- 
served in the present case. I admit 
that, as a general principle, the Foreign 
Secretary ought to be very careful—as 
he is—not to disappoint the proper 
hopes and expectations of men serving 
in the lower ranks of the service; and I 
admit that such an appointment as this 
is not one for which there is frequently 
reason and justification, except for the 
special circumstances under which it was 
made. Those special circumstances I 
have stated, and I can assure the House 
that the appointment was made by Lord 
Salisbury for no other reason than be- 
cause he believed it was the best ap- 
pointment under the circumstances. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he should vote against the Motion. 
He was personally acquainted with 
Colonel Wellesley, and he had formed a 
high opinion of his ability. That fact 
alone, however, would not have been 
sufficient to induce him to vote against 
the Amendment before the House, but 
he took a broad constitutional ground. 
When Ministers took an unconstitutional 
course and slighted the House of Com- 
mons, no one was more ready than he 
to oppose them. But, on the other 
hand, he thought it most dangerous for 
the House of Commons to interfere be- 
tween these appointments and the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown, unless 
there was marked incapacity shown— 
and especially at such a time as this. 
The responsibility of the Government 
was great in choosing proper officers, 
and it was impossible that the House 
could form so good an estimate of the 
capacity of the men that were appointed 
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as those whose special duty it was to ap- 
point them. Here there was no proof of 
Incapacity, nor even any allegation that 
such existed. If there was any matter 
in which a Minister ought to be left to 
act upon his responsibility, it was in the 
case of an appointment such as that of 
Colonel Wellesley, and, happily, noques- 
tion of Party politics arose to complicate 
the matter. The late Government was 
attacked because they placed Sir Robert 
Collier in his present position, but the 
result had shown that they were justi- 
fied in doing so; and their main defence 
had been that, whatevertechnical doubts 
there might be as to the meaning of an 
Act of Parliament, they had, upon their 
responsibility, selected one whom they 
believed to be the best man for the place. 
Such, no doubt, would be the case in 
the present instance, and he should 
therefore support the appointment, be- 
cause he believed it to be a good one. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had been a Member of every Committee 
that had sat on the Diplomatic Service, 
and he could state that the general 
opinion of those Committees was that 
the Diplomatic Service should be thrown 
open as far as possible. Some five or 
six of the English Ministers abroad had 
never been attaché or secretary to an 
Embassy ; and, as the First Secretary of 
Embassy had, in the absence of the Am- 
bassador, to perform his duty, it was 
desirable that such appointments should 
be open. He believed Colonel Welles- 
ley was fitted for the post to which he 
had been appointed, and he had no 
doubt the appointment would be at- 
tended with advantage to the public 
service. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER said, that it was 
with great regret that he had heard the 
answer given the other day by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He said 
the other day that nobody was so well 
qualified to fill the post as Colonel 
Wellesley, and he (Mr. W. Lowther) 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had gone out of his way to give a slap 
in the face to the whole of the junior 
members of the profession. He had not 
the honour of Colonel Wellesley’s ac- 
quaintance, but he could not but regret 
his appointment as a departure from the 
invariable practice in such cases, and 
one which the Diplomatic Profession 
would very muchdeplore. The position 
of Military Attaché was quite different 
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from that of other Attachés; and his 
firm opinion was that Colonel Wellesley 
would be equally useful at Vienna as 
Military Attaché, and he would have 
more ready access to the Court than if 
he were a Diplomatic Attaché. The 
action of Lord Salisbury might be 
legally right, but he (Mr. W. Lowther) 
could not help thinking that it was 
morally wrong. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 250; Noes 
83: Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Birrs—Second Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Abing- 
don, &c.) * (83); Public Works Loans * (81) 

Committee—Report—Adulteration of Seeds Act 
(1869) Amendment * (79). 

Third Reading — Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue *, and passed. 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE 
CROWN — EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN 
TROOPS.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv SELBORNE rose to call atten- 
tion to the question whether the Indian 
troops excepted from the Vote recited 
in the Preamble of the Mutiny Act can, 
consistently with Constitutional Law, 


Mr. W. Lowther ° 
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be employed during time of peace else- 
where than in Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions without the previous consent 
of Parliament?—and said: My Lords, it 
is not my intention to attempt to make 
use of the present ouprconsy to call in 

uestion the policy of the step taken by 

er Majesty’s Government in ordering 
troops from India to Malta. That is a 
very important matter, on which, doubt- 
less, a variety of opinions may existin yéur 
Lordships’ House, and a matter on which 
Ishould be fully prepared, at whatI might 
deem a fitting opportunity, to express 
the opinion which I may have formed. 
But, on the pee occasion, I think it 
better to abstain from entering upon 
any such question of policy. The occa- 
sion in respect of which I shall address 
your Lordships is, as I view it, a pecu- 
liar and remarkable one. It has not 
arisen in a time of war, and therefore 
it does not give rise to any considera- 
tions peculiar or appropriate to such 
a state of circumstances. It has not 
arisen at a time when Parliament was 
not assembled, and when the Go- 
vernment could not advise the So- 
vereign to have immediate recourse to 
the counsels of Parliament. It has arisen 
when Parliament is in full Session, and 
when there has been no obstacle whatever 
to any communication which might be 
constitutionally right and proper be- 
tween the Queen and Her Parlia- 
ment. No doubt there have been oc- 
casions in the past history of this 
country—and such occasions may occur 
again—when, in consequence of alarm 
of war when Parliament was not acces- 
sible, extraordinary measures might 
not only be justified, but it might have 
been the duty of the Government at 
the time to take them; and in such 
circumstances, if those measures were 
wisely and necessarily taken, the Go- 
vernment might rely on the ratifica- 
tion of Parliament on the first opportu- 
nity afterits re-assembling. But that is 
not the state of circumstances in this 
case. Neither can the case be repre- 
sented as one in which there has been 
any inadvertence or oversight in any 
sense whatever on the part of the 
Government. The facts are these. 
The usual preliminary Votes having 
been taken, the annual Mutiny Bill, 
founded on the Vote of Men for 
the Army, passed the House of Com- 
mons on the 29th of March last. Be- 
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fore that time your Lordships will re- 
member a change had occurred in the 
composition of the Government, which 
I cannot be far wrong in presuming to 
have occurred after the measure now 
under consideration had been decided 
upon by the Cabinet. On the Ist of 
April, in compliance with the requisition 
of the Act of Parliament relating 
to the Reserves, a Message was 
brought down from the Crown which 
communicated, in the proper and 
Constitutional manner, the measure 
which the Sovereign, on the advice of 
Her Ministers, had taken for calling 
out those Reserves; and I need not 
state to your Lordships, that, if Her 
Majesty’s Government had not thought 
that this other measure, which then 
either had been resolved on or was in 
immediate contemplation, was one that 
. needed no communication to Parliament, 
it is hardly possible that a communica- 
tion respecting it should not have been 
made. simultaneously with that relating 
to the Reserves. My Lords, no such 
communication was made. Both Houses 
of Parliament adjourned on the 16th of 
April for an unusually long period, and 
on the same day the Royal Assent 
was given to the annual Mutiny Act. 
Immediately afterwards the country 
became aware that the Government 
had given orders that, I think, seven 
regiments of Native troops should be 
sent from India to Malta. Naturally, 
as soon as Parliament met, attention 
was called to that subject; and Parlia- 
ment was informed, in the most autho- 
ritative manner, and by one of the most 
authoritative organs of the Government, 
that this was an order 


‘strictly within the proper Constitutional 
Prerogative of the Crown, and one which Her 
Majesty has as much right to give as to order 
any portion of British troops now in England to 
proceed to Gibraltar or Malta, or anywhere else ;”’ 
and was subject to the control of Parliament 
only like “all movements of British forces ”’— 
namely, by means of “ the right of withholding 
or challenging the Supplies asked for the pur- 
pose.” —[3 Hansard, ccxxxix. 1435] 

Again— 

‘Under any circumstances, we should not 
have thought it our duty—even if we had 
foreseen that the matter would become public 
within so short a time—to have made a commu- 
nication to Parliament with respect to it until 
the > aera had been completed.” —[Zdid. 
1436. 


My Lords, I ought not to omit to men- 


{May 20, 1878} 
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tion that the same authority, while ad- 
mitting that it would be an infringe- 
ment of the Bill of Rights to bring Na- 
tive troops from India to England, 
thought that those troops might legally 
be called on to serve in the Channel 
Islands. On the day following, this 
further announcement was made in the 
House of Commons— 


‘“‘ The Indian Government has for the moment 
provided what is necessary for the fitting out of 
the Expedition, and the payment of the troops :— 


(Adding, that a Supplementary Estimate 
would be prepared for re-payment, and 
to provide for future expenses). In 
The Gazette of India of April 20 ap- 
peared a notification regarding the force 
to be despatched for service beyond 
sea, laying down rules for its pay, equip- 
ment, &c.— 

“Regiments of Native Infantry will draw 
extra batta and free rations, or ration money at 
3 rupees and 8 annas per month will be allowed 
to rank and file while on foreign service. Forage 
will also be allowed to horses and ponies of 
Cavalry, &c. The commanding officers will be 
authorized to advance three months’ pay to the 
troops for service.” 


That was, of course, out of the Indian Re- 
venues. My Lords, it appears to me that 
even if Icould not challenge this measure 
on the strictest grounds of legality—as 
I propose to dot should be well entitled 
to speak of it as ‘‘ unconstitutional,” in 
the sense attributed to that term by the 
great Constitutional historian, Hallam ; 
who, calling in question the strict his- 
torical accuracy of the statement in the 
Bill of Rights, that the maintenance of 
a standing Army in this Kingdom had 
always been against the law, added that 
it was at least unconstitutional in this 
sense—that it was ‘‘a novelty of much 
importance, tending to endanger the 
established law.” 

But, my Lords, I challenge this mea- 
sure both on the ground that it is un- 
constitutional in that wider and larger 
sense of that term which may be taken to 
include things not against the strict letter 
of the law, and also on the ground that it 
is against the very letter of the law. 
The two propositions which I shall en- 
deavour to establish before your Lord- 
ships’ House are these—First, that the 
previous consent of Parliament is ne- 
cessary before any Imperial Forces in 
addition to the 185,452 men voted for 
the year commencing April 1, 1878, and 
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mentioned in the Mutiny Act of this 
year, can be employed in time of peace 
elsewherethan in India, whether they be 
Indian troops or any other; and, se- 
condly, that under the India Government 
Act of 1858 the Indian Revenues cannot 
be legally used, unless in the particular 
cases excepted by that Act, without the 
previous consent of Parliament, for the 
payment of Indian Native troops serv- 
ing out of India; and that such use 
of those Revenues is not made legal by 
any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to ask Parliament for repayment. 
These are the two propositions on which 
I take my stand. My Lords, to avoid any 
misapprehension, I may observe that, 
when I use the words ‘‘ Imperial Forces,” 
and say the previous consent of Par- 
liament is necessary for the in- 
crease of these Forces serving out of 
India beyond the number mentioned 
in the Mutiny Act, I, of course, ex- 
clude every local Force in the nature of 
a Militia, or by whatever other name it 
may be called, in any of Her Majesty’s 
Colonial or Foreign Possessions, which 
is not movable at the pleasure of the 
Crown. And, when I speak of the 
previous consent of Parliament, I do 
not mear only a consent signified by 
an Act of Parliament, or any formal or 
technical mode of consent; but I mean 
anything which, having regard to estab- 
lished Parliamentary and Constitutional 
usage, is habitually accepted as a suffi- 
cient Parliamentary consent. With those 
explanations, I confidently affirm the 
soundness of the propositions I have 
advanced. And, my Lords, I attach 
great importance to the word ‘“pre- 
vious,” in my propositions; because, 
whenever by law or by the Constitution, 
the consent of Parliament is required, 
that consent, if you do not mean to 
make the obligation illusory and nuga- 
tory, must besought for beforehand when- 
ever it can reasonably be so sought. Of 
course, the safety of the State must 
outweigh all other considerations ; and if 
it were not reasonably possible to ask 
the consent of Parliament before the 
thing was done, then, the thing being 
roper in itself, Parliament would doubt- 
ess condone the proceeding and ratify 
the act. But, wherever it is reasonably 
possible, it is of the first Constitutional 
importance—it is of the most urgent 
moment—that when the consent of Par- 
liament can be obtained beforehand, the 
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asking for it should not be deferred to 


whatever time may suit the convenience 
of the Government. There is another 
reason why the consent of Parliament 
should be ‘‘ previous” —founded, as I un- 
derstand it, first, on the manner in which 
Parliament from year to year gives its 
sanction to the raising and maintaining 
the Forces it authorizes; and next, 
on the form and manner in which 
that authority is now expressed and em- 
bodied in the Mutiny Act. The autho- 
rity is given, in the first instance, 
by the Vote of that Body which has 
command over the public purse, and 
which votes for the year commencing on 
a particular day and ending on another 
day, over which the annual Vote runs, 
and over which the Mutiny Act also 
extends, a certain defined number of 
Men, ‘not exceeding” so many, who 
shall be maintained as the Army of 
the Crown. The words “not exceed- 
ing” express a plain prohibition, as 
far as the terms of that Parliamentary 
consent go, of any excess in addition 
to the number then sanctioned by Par- 
liament, which Parliament may not after- 
wards, in the usual and Constitutional 
manner, authorize. Until a Supplemen- 
tary Vote is asked for, and granted, any 
number exceeding that limit is a direct 
transgression of the terms in which 
Parliament has given its consent. And, 
although that exact form of words is not 
transferred into the Mutiny Act, yet the 
affirmative form of that Act amounts in 
substance to the very same thing; and, as 
I shall be prepared to show when I come 
to comment on that Act, it excludes by 
necessary implication any excess of the 
number therein mentioned which Par- 
liament may not have authorized. 
Therefore, both by the letter of the law 
and on the Constitutional principle, the 
consent of Parliament is necessary be- 
fore such a thing can be done ; and it is 
the duty of the Government to obtain 
that consent before doing it. 

How, my Lords, am I to establish the 
propositions I have advanced? I am 
content to adopt what was said by Mr. 
Pitt, in 1794, on the landing of Hessian 
troops at Portsmouth— 

“Tn such a case there were only two princi- 
ples to be proceeded upon—the written law, or 
the known practice and established usage of 
Parliament.” 

I think I shall be able to show that both 
the written law and the established 
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usage Of Parliament are against what 
has been done in this case. 

My Lords, first as to the written law. 
The Bill of Rights, if technically con- 
strued—if construed without the appli- 
cation of the Constitutional principle 
which underlies it, and without regard 
to the Constitutional interpretation it 
has raster ngs not, perhaps, be in 
the mere letter of its terms sufficient to 
prove my case; yet, it is so connected 
with the foundation of that case, and 
with the whole history of the Constitu- 
tional practice that has resulted from it, 
that it is impossible not to mention it 

rominently and in the first instance. 
T refer to the famous declaration in the 
Act of Settlement of 1689— 

“That the raising or keeping a standing 
Army within the Kingdom in time of peace, un- 
less it be with the consent of Parliament, is 
against law.” 

My Lords, you observe the words “ in 
time of peace.” My notice has refer- 
ence to a “time of peace,” andI am not 
now going into the question how far in 
time of war the application of that pro- 
hibition is co-extensive with its applica- 
tion in time of peace; but you cannot 
look through the documents containing 
the public history of this country since 
1688, without seeing that Parliament 
has always been most anxious, even 
in time of war, to conform, as 
nearly as it possibly could, to the 
Constitutional principle laid down in 
the Bill of Rights as applicable to 
time of peace. The words are ‘within 
the Kingdom,” which, at least, means 
the Realm of England—though I should 
be sorry to construe the words as appli- 
cable to England alone; but it may, no 
doubt, be contended that they had re- 
ference to England alone, because, in 
1689, the Union of Scotland, and the 
Union of Ireland, with England, had 
not been effected, though there were 
foreign Dependencies, and the Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands. I do not 
want to enter into that technical argu- 
ment; but I cannot help calling atten- 
tion to the fact that, the words of the 
Bill of Rights having been recited in 
every Mutiny Act down to the year 1800, 
the words ‘‘ within the Kingdom,” were 
then and thenceforth, without any new 
legislation upon the subject, changed to 
‘within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ;” and I am much 
mistaken if I shall not satisfy your Lord- 
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ships that Guernsey and Jersey had 
always been considered as included in 
their proper meaning. I think, also, 
that I shall be able to show your Lord- 
ships, that the Constitutional principle 
on this point has always been understood 
to include all the Dependencies of the 
Crown. What security could possibly 
be imagined to be derived from a law 
or a Constitutional principle, which 
limited the rule as to a standing Army 
so as to make it apply only to such a stand- 
ing Army as might for the time being 
be within the four corners of Great 
Britain—or, after the Union of Ireland, 
of Great Britain and Ireland—if there 
might, at the same time, be a standing 
Army of unlimited numerical force in 
other Possessions of the Crown, which 
the Crown, for its own purposes, might 
move and dispose of without reference 
to Parliament? It appears to me quite 
plain that the public danger, which it 
was believed would existif the Crown had 
the power of keeping a standing Army 
without the consent of Parliament, never 
could be provided against on such a 
limited construction of the Bill of 
Rights, as would admit of a standing 
Army being maintained without limit 
anywhere except in Great Britain and 
Ireland—even, according to the Govern- 
ment of the present day, in the Channel 
Islands. 

And now, my Lords, let me refer to 
the Constitutional practice which followed 
the passing of the Bill of Rights. From 
1689 down to the time of the Peace of 
Utrecht, this country was almost unin- 
terruptedly at war. During those 
years, there were no numerical Votes 
and no numbers in the annual Mutiny 
Acts; but the manner in which Parlia- 
ment, in the annual Mutiny Acts, then 
consented to the maintenance of the 
Forces necessary for the public service, 
was by declaring that— 

‘The present Forces should be maintained and 


others raised for the safety of the Kingdom 
and the preservation of the liberties of Europe.” 


But, in 1714, after the Peace of Utrecht 
and the accession of George the First, 
an Act was passed for the regulation of 
the Army ; and it was stated that there 
was to be— 


“A number not exceeding,” &c., “to be 
kept up on foot for the guard of Her Majesty’s 
Royal person and the safety of the Kingdom, 
Fe | also a certain number of troops for the 
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defence of Her Majesty’s Possessions beyond 
the seas belonging to the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain.” 

This ‘‘certain number” was fixed by a 
numerical Vote of ‘‘ not exceeding” so 
many men, for each Plantation and 
Foreign Garrison or Possession for one 
complete year ; and the Appropriation 
Act followed the same distinction. This 
practice became permanent, and con- 
tinued for nearly a century, during 
which the Forces maintained for the 
defence of the Possessions beyond the 
seas belonging to the Crown of Great 
Britain were not numerically defined on 
the face of any Mutiny Act; but they were 
numerically defined by annual Votes of 
the House of Commons, for which dis- 
tinct and separate provision was made 
in every year by the Appropriation Act. 
The whole subject was fully debated in 
the House of Commons in the year 1717 ; 
and from that time down to 1808, in 
every year, there were separate Votes 
taken for what it may be convenient to 
call the ‘‘Home Service”—though I 
shall presently show thatmuch morethan 
‘‘Home Service’? was comprehended 
within it—and for the service of our 
Foreign Possessions, during the current 
year; which Votes passed into the 
several Appropriation Acts. The Mutiny 
Acts, during the same period, did not 
mention numerically any Forces, except 
those, which were for what I have called 
the ‘“‘Home Service,” which, in the 
Votes, were often described as “for 
guards and garrisons, and other His 
Majesty’s Land Forces, in Great Britain, 
Jersey, and Guernsey ;” and which, in 
time of war, always included the Regular 
troops serving abroad. My Lords, that 
‘*Home Service,” as you will see very 
plainly, really meant the whole stand- 
ing Army of the country, which was 
kept up for the defence of Great Britain, 
and also for the maintenance of those 
Imperial interests of which Great 
Britain was the centre and the guardian. 
I wish to show the House for what pur- 
pose the troops mentioned in all those 
Mutiny Acts were kept up. From 1717 
to 1866, with very rare exceptions, the 
Forces mentioned in those Acts were 
stated to be maintained— 

“For the safety of the Kingdom, the defence 
of the Possessions of the Crown, and the pre- 
servation of the balance of power in Europe.” 
That shows clearly how mistaken would 
be the notion, that those numbers 
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were at any time kept up simply for 
domestic purposes, or as an Army to be 
employed only in the United Kingdom. 
It was the whole Imperial Standing 
Army which was mentioned in those 
Acts. The Forces for outlying Planta- 
tions and Garrisons were kept separate 
from that Army—they had separate nu- 
merical Votes taken, and separate Ap- 
propriations made for them, and, were 
not regarded as part of the Imperial 
Standing Army maintained— 

“For the safety of the Kingdom, the defence 
of the Possessions of the Crown, and the pre- 
servation of the balance of power in Europe.” 

I do not know why, but since 1866 the 
‘balance of power” has been left out of 
the Mutiny Acts. That, of course, makes 
no difference, but I mention the fact. In 
1808 the form of the Estimates, Votes, 
and Appropriation Act was changed, 
so as to comprehend in one general 
Vote all Her Majesty’s Land Forces 
for service at home and abroad, except 
the regiments in the East Indies, the 
foreign corps in British pay, and the 
embodied Militia. That Vote included 
all the Foreign Garrisons, the West 
India, and other Colonial regiments, 
and Canada and other Fencibles; and, 
from that time forward, no separate Vote 
was taken for Plantations and Garrisons 
abroad. The annual Votes and Appro- 
priations have ever since followed the 
precedent of 1808, with variations of form 
only. Till 1812 nocorresponding change 
was made in the Preamble of the Mu- 
tiny Acts. Then, for the first time, there 
was given in the Mutiny Act of that 
year the whole number voted—245,996 
—which in that year included the King’s 
Forces serving in the East Indies, for 
which a separate Vote was taken. From 
that time, there has been swept away 
both from the annual Votes and from the 
Mutiny ‘Acts the distinction which, from 
1714 to 1808, had been made between 
that which I have described as the 
Home Army— but which, in a far 
higher sense, was the Imperial Stand- 
ing Army, kept up for the defence of 
the Possessions of the Crown and the 
preservation of the balance of power 
in Europe—and the Local Garrisons and 
Plantation Forees. From that time the 
whole were consolidated and brought 
together. I find, that from 1813 to the 
passing of the Act for the Government of 
India, in 1858, all the Mutiny Acts 
followed the precedent of 1812, except 
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that they excluded from the number 
mentioned ‘‘ His Majesty’s Forces em- 
ployed in the territorial possessions of 
the East India Company,” but included 
‘‘ the officers and men of the troops and 
companies employed in recruiting for 
those Forces.” iter that date, there 
were no men employed in the moveable 
Armies of the Crown, anywhere save in 
India, who were not included in the 
number of men voted, and mentioned 
in every year’s Mutiny Act. Since 1858, 
the same principle has been adhered 
to, with some differences of expression, 
which I shall note hereafter. The Votes, 
the Appropriation Acts, and the Mutiny 
Act, all continued to refer to the num- 
ber of men, voted for the year as: ‘‘not 
exceeding” so many, excluding the 
Forces in the territorial possessions of 
the East India Company. I apprehend, 
therefore, thatifa portion of the latter had 
in any year been withdrawn from those 
territorial possessions and sent to Malta, 
so as to add to the whole aggregate of the 
number of troops to be maintained under 
the Mutiny Act, that would have been a 
plain and distinct violation of the Mu- 
tiny Act, and an undoubted contraven- 
tion of the law. It would have been 
necessary to go to Parliament, and get 
a Supplementary Vote, before any of the 
Forces employed in the territorial posses- 
sions of the East India Company could be 
moved from India and taken anywhere 
else, except in exchange for an equiva- 
lent number, sent instead of them to 
India. That brings me down to the end 
of the time which preceded the change, 
such as it was, which was effected by 
the Government of India Act; and when 
I deal with that Act, I shall have 
to cover the ground of both at once of 
the propositions, which I told your Lord- 
ships it was my intention to maintain. 
Before, however, I leave this part of 
my subject, I should be doing wrong if 
I did not refer your Lordships to 
two historical precedents illustrating 
what I have said, both of which occurred 
during the last century. In the first 
place, I shall refer shortly to what hap- 
pened in 1734. Europe was then en- 
gaged in war. Great Britain was not 
at the time involved in it, but there was 
great reason to apprehend that this 
country might become so involved, and 
Parliament was about to be imme- 
diately dissolved. The new Parliament 
could not meet for a considerable time, 
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and events of the gravest importance 
might occur in the interval. What 
did the Government of the day do 
in that state of things? Did they con- 
sider it their duty to dissolve Par- 
liament, and to meet any case of 
necessity, by making an addition, on 
their own responsibility, to the Forces, 
and afterwards applying to Parlia- 
ment for an Act of Indemnity? No; 
they took a very different view. They 
saw that the state of circumstances 
was such as might make it neces- 
sary, in the interval between that 
time and the meeting of the next 
Parliament, to raise additional Forces. 
Accordingly, a Message was sent down 
from the Crown, asking the con- 
sent of Parliament to an indefinite in- 
crease of Forces, of which an account 
was promised to be given to the next Par- 
liament, on the ground of a necessity 
for taking precautions— 


“During such time as it may be impossible 
for His Majesty to have the immediate advice 
and assistance of his great Council.” 


The King, therefore, having asked be- 
forehand, that both Houses would 
give their consent to the raising of 
such additional Forces as might be 
necessary, both Houses voted Addresses 
of Assentin answer tothe Royal Message. 
It was thought by many statesmen of 
that day that even that was too large a 
power to be entrusted to the discretion 
of the Crown; but Lord Hardwicke and 
Lord Chancellor Talbot held that con- 
sent might be given by an Address 
from each House of Parliament, as well 
as by an Act. The imminence of the 
danger was held to justify His Majesty’s 
Message, and what followed was covered 
by the consent given beforehand. That 
was an example of a clear adhesion to 
the Constitutional principle for which I 
am now contending. 

Again, my Lords, in 1775, on the 
breaking out of the American War, 
Parliament was informed in the King’s 
Speech, on the opening of the Session, 
that his Majesty had 

“sent to the garrisons of Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon a portion of His Electoral troops, in 
order that a larger number of the established 
Forces of this Kingdom might be applied to the 
maintenance of its authority.” 


That was done while Parliament was 
not sitting, and the proceeding was 
defended on the ground of necessity ; 
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but it was very much contested whe- 
ther such a proceeding, without the 
consent of Parliament, could be jns- 
tified ; and I find that some of the most 
eminent men of that day supported a 
Motion for a grave Censure. Among 
them were Lord Lyttelton, the Duke of 
Grafton, the Duke of Richmond, and 
Lord Camden, all of whom insisted on 
the received Constitutional understand- 
ing of the principle of the Bill of Rights. 
Lord Camden, 

“from the true construction of the letter and 

spirit united, as interpreted for a series of almost 
90 years. . . . drew this obvious conclusion— 
that no foreign troops could be brought into the 
Dominions of the Crown of Great Britain with- 
out the previous consent of Parliament... . 
It was true,” he said, “that the word ‘fo- 
reigners’ was not mentioned in the law; but 
would anyone infer from that, though it was 
not permitted to keep a standing Army of 
natives, it might be wise, constitutional, and 
legal, to keep on foot a standing Army of 
foreigners ?”’—[ Parl. Hist., xviii. 811-12.] 
He added, that ‘‘he was ashamed to 
dwell on such puerile distinctions.” 
But it does not rest on what Lord Cam- 
den said. Other ancestors of noble Lords 
now in the House expressed similar opi- 
nions. The Lord Chancellor of that day, 
Lord Bathurst, 


‘deserting what he called the quibbles of 
Westminster Hall and the subtle distinctions of 
lawyers, allowed that the fortresses of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon were fairly within the spirit 
and meaning of the paragraph in the Act of 
Settlement ; and that, in the same sense, too, he 
understood it applied to foreigners, but to neither 
in the manner now contended for.” —[Jbid., 815.] 
He justified the measure on the ground 
that America belonged to “the King- 
dom ’”’ in the same sense that those for- 
tresses did, and that, there being war in 
America, it was not a ‘time of peace.” 
Even when so defended, the Government 
of the day, though professing to believe 
in the strict legality of their act, did not 
depend upon that justification, or meet the 
Motion of Censure moved in both Houses 
with a direct negative. They moved the 
Previous Question, and in that way, of 
course, succeeded ; and Lord North, the 
Premier, brought ina Bill, reciting that 
there were doubts of the legality of the 
measure, and proceeding to grant an 
Indemnity for it. That Bill passed 
through the House of Commons and 
came up to the House of Lords. 
In the House of Lords it met with 
opposition, not from any unwilling- 
ness to grant the indemnity, but 
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because it was not thought right to 
acquiesce in the proposition that there 
was any doubt as to the law. The sup- 
porters of the Government said—‘‘ We 
do not care about it on our part.’’ The 
were strong and confident both in their 
majority, and also in their substantial 
justification for whatthey had done, when 
Parliament was not sitting, for the safety 
of the Realm. They knew, that in so 
acting, they had incurred no actual 
peril; and therefore they were content 
to leave the matter as it was, and to let 
the Bill be rejected. But history re- 
cords that, far from taking their stand 
upon the ground that this was a thing 
which could properly be done in time 
of peace without the consent of Par- 
liament, they justified their conduct 
only because the country was at war; 
and they were not content to take a ne- 
gative Vote against the proposition of 
Censure, but they moved the Previous 
Question, and pressed forward a Bill for 
their own indemnity, until they found 
that it would not pass with the unanimity 
which in their eyes would alone give it 
value. These are the precedents, arising 
before the year 1808, to which I have 
thought it right to call your Lordships’ 
attention; and, if your Lordships will 
allow me, I will read a short passage 
from the speech of Serjeant Adair, de- 
livered in the House of Commons in 
1775, because it bears strongly upon 
the question now under discussion. Ser- 
jeant Adair said— 

‘“‘Tt was no answer, to say that, in fact, the 
number of troops mentioned in the Mutiny Act 
are only those kept up in Great Britain, exclu- 
sive of those employed in the garrisons abroad ; 
because Estimates were every year laid before 
Parliament, and supplies granted for the express 
purpose of supporting the troops kept in those 
garrisons, as well as in Great Britain; and, 
therefore, the one had the consent of Parliament 
as well as the other.” —[ Parl. Hist., xviii. 833.] 


Serjeant Adair was a man of consider- 
able reputation in his day; but I am not 
obliged to rely on his authority, be- 
cause your Lordships have seen that 
Lord Chancellor Bathurst, in speaking 
upon the same question, admitted that 
Gibraltar and Minorca came within the 
substance of the principle, and only 
justified the step taken by the fact that 
we were then at war. 

My Lords, this brings me to what 
may be called the second division 
of the subject—namely, that arising ont 
of the legislation for the Government of 
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India in 1858. Your Lordships are 
aware that the Act for the Government 
of India contains a clause of great im- 
portance, which bears upon this subject, 
and on which the second proposition 
which I have submitted to your Lord- 
ship depends. The terms of that clause 
are as follows :— 

‘*Except for preventing or sepelng actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
Revenuesof India shall not, without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
Possessions by Her Majesty’s Forces charged 
upon such Revenues.” 


It is quite clear that the present case 
does not fall within the exception stated 
in that clause. There hascertainly been 
no actual invasion of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions, and, however serious 
the present emergency may have been 
considered to be on this side of the 
world, it would not justify any steps 
being taken under the other branch of 
exception laid down in the Act, which 
the context plainly shows to mean a 
sudden and urgent necessity with re- 
spect to the safety of India. That being 
the effect of the clause, I will, with your 
Lordships’ permission, advert briefly to 
its history. The Bill, as introduced, did 
not originally contain that clause. There 
had been a clause, not identical with 
it, in the first Bill introduced in the 
same year, 1858, by the Government of 
Lord Palmerston, which was to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


‘* Provided no such military Forces as afore- 
said, or any other military Force hereafter paid 
out of the Revenues of India under this Act 
shall, while so paid, be employed out of Asia.” 


When the change of Government oc- 
curred, the late Lord Derby brought in 
the Bill which afterwards became law. 
It was, in the House of Commons, that 
Mr. Gladstone, on the 6th of July in that 
year, proposed a clause, differing from 
that which we now find in the Act in 


this respect—that it proposed to prevent’ 


the employment of our own Indian Forces 
beyond the frontier of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions, except with the 
consent of Parliament, or in cases of 
emergency. When Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed that clause, he made use of some 
expressions which I think it right to 
read to your Lordships—not so much on 
account of Mr. Gladstone’s authority, 
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but because of the assent given to them 
by the then Secretary of State for India, 
the present Earl of Derby, who had 
charge of the Bill. Mr. Gladstone in- 
sisted on the danger of leaving it 

‘in the discretion of the Executive to make 
use of what might be called extraneous finance 
and an extraneous Army for the purpose of 
making war, the expense of which was to be 
hereafter charged on the British people.”’— 
[3 Hansard, cli. 1011.] 


Lord Stanley (accepting the clause with 
only a slight verbal change, suggested 
by the present Lord Chancellor, then 
Solicitor General) said that Mr. Gladstone 
‘*had said nothing to which he was not 
prepared to assent.” When the Bill 
came up to this House on the 19th of 
July, the late Lord Derby proposed that 
the form of the clause should be changed, 
so as to make it stand asit is at present. 
It had been objected to in the House of 
Commons by Lord Palmerston, and in 
the House of Lords it was still objected 
to in its altered form by several Peers 
then in Opposition, including my noble 
Friend behind me (Earl Granville), as 
interfering, more than was safe or desir- 
able, with the Prerogative of the Crown : 
and that for a very plain reason— 
namely, because it would operate, not in 
time of peace only, but also in time of 
war. In answer to those objections, 
Lord Derby said— 


‘‘The Crown would be at full liberty to em- 
ploy those Forces in any quarter of the globe for 
which, by the terms of their enlistment, they 
were eligible. It being the undoubted Prero- 
gative of the Crown to make war and peace, the 
constitutional check upon the exercise of that 
Prerogative was the sanction of Parliament, by 
the granting of pecuniary resources. . . . 
The clause did not prevent the Crown from 
making use of the Indian troops; subject only 
to this—that, as a general rule, the expense of 
those troops must be defrayed by Parliament; 
and the same constitutional check, therefore, 
was imposed on the Crown with respect to 
troops serving in India which was imposed with 
respect to troops serving in every other part of 
the globe.” —[ bid. 1697. ] 


The noble Earl the present Prime 
Minister had spoken in the House of 
Commons to the same effect. I do not 
see a word there to which reasonable 
exception can be taken, or which is 
inconsistent with either of my proposi- 
tions. There is not a word there about 
moving troops from India in time of 
peace—the whole argument was, that in 
case of war the Crown would be able to 
use these troops out of India, subject to 
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the control which Parliament might 
exercise by refusing Supplies; and that 
any troops which might be so moved 
would be subject to all the Constitutional 
checks and safeguards which would be 
applicable to any other part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces serving beyond the limits 
of India. 

What has been the practice since 
the time to which Iam referring? I 
find that the Votes, the Appropriation 
Acts, and the Mutiny Acts, have all 
mentioned numerically the whole Army 
of the Queen, excepting such part of 
the troops as were serving in the Indian 
Possessions of the Queen; in addition 
to which, care has been taken to 
let Parliament know how many Euro- 
pean troops were, from year to year, ac- 
tually serving in India. It is remark- 
able that, almost as if anticipating 
the present discussion, and giving be- 
forehand a crucial answer to the argu- 
ments that might be used in support of 
the course which has been taken, the 
language of the Mutiny Acts underwent 
in 1863 a change which has been con- 
tinued down to the present year, and 
from that date gave the numerical total 
of the Forces serving, or to serve, for the 
following year, ‘exclusive of the num- 
bers actually serving within Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Possessions’”—as if the 
expressions formerly used had been too 
ambiguous. I do not suppose that the 
present question was foreseen; but the 
alteration in the terms is useful, as 
showing distinctly the sense of Par- 
liament, that the number voted was 
meant to include all Her Majesty’s dis- 
posable Forces, which could be used for 
the purposes of a standing Army, except 
such troops only as, from time to time, 
might be actually serving in India; and 
that, when Indian troops might be moved 
to places other than India, the fact 
should be made known to Parliament, 
so that, by means of Supplementary 
Votes, or‘otherwise, a Constitutional and 
Parliamentary sanction might be ob- 
tained for their employment and pay- 
ment. 

My Lords, I now come to the action 
which has been taken—for action has 
been taken—on this view of the law; 
and we are not left to mere abstract 
arguments with reference to this matter. 
My contention is, that according to the 
terms of the Mutiny Act, it is altogether 
contrary to law to exceed, elsewhere 
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than in India, the number of men 
actually voted for the service of the 
year, and mentioned in the Mutiny Act, 
and I shall endeavour to prove this from 
what has been said and done. I also 
contend that it is against the express 
words of the 55th clause of the India 
Government Act to use the Revenues of 
India without the consent of Parliament 
for the payment of these troops; and that 
it is no answer on the part of the Govern- 
ment to say that they intend, at some 
future time, to ask Parliament to sanc- 
tion, or to refund that payment. What 
has been done is opposed to the letter 
of both the Statutes to which I have 
referred, and it is also opposed to the 
great and broad Constitutional principle 
which underlies them both. It cannot 
be said that what has been done has 
resulted from inadvertence or oversight; 
inasmuch as on three previous occasions 
the same question has arisen in Par- 
liament, and with one uniform re- 
sult. The first occasion was in the 
year 1863—the very year in which the 
words ‘Exclusive of the numbers 
actually serving in India’’ were first 
inserted in the Mutiny Act. In that 
year a Maori outbreak occurred in New 
Zealand, and Sir George Grey, the then 
Governor of the Colony, sent a message 
to the Duke of Newcastle, suggesting 
that it would be very useful if some Sikh 
troops could be sent from India to his 
assistance, the case being one in which 
help was urgently required. The Go- 
vernment thought that the application 
was reasonable, and it was agreed that 
the troops should be sent. On the 23rd 
of July a debate arose in the House of 
Commons on the proposal to send 3,000 
Indian Sikh troops to New Zealand. 
In the course of the debate, my right 
hon. Friend Mr. Forster used words 
which I quote, not as of authority, but 
because they produced their effect. He 
said— 

‘‘He did not object to the employment of Sikh 
troops in New Zealand; but it appeared that, 
by little and little, the Crown was getting the 
disposal of a much larger Force than was voted 
by Parliament; and it was highly important 
that the relations in which we stood to the In- 
dian Army should, in this respect, be clearly es- 
tablished and understood. The subject was 
noticed when the Bill for amalgamating the 
Indian with the Queen’s Army was under dis- 
cussion ; and the difficulty was foreseen by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who introduced a 
clause to meet it. It was a high breach of the 
privileges of the people to maintain a standing 
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Army without the authority of Parliament; and 
the precise number of men of which the Army 
was to consist was annually voted by the House. 
But if they permitted the employment, without 
remark, of Indian troops out of India, although 
there might appear reasons for it, the result 
would be to place at the disposal of the Crown 
an Army of 100,000 or 200,000 men beyond the 
Force directly sanctioned by the House.”— 
[8 Hansard, clxxii. 1291.] 


Lord Palmerston, who answered Mr. 
Forster, justified the proceeding as one 
of urgency; the expense of which, if not 
met out of the money already voted, or 
by the Colony, would be asked for from 
Parliament in the next Session. Lord 
Palmerston showed a bold front to Mr. 
Forster on that 28rd of July ; and on the 
25th the Duke of Newcastle sent the fol- 
lowing despatch to Governor Sir George 
Grey :— 

“On learning the apprehensions which are 

entertained by yourself and your Government, 
I wrote without delay to the Secretaries for War 
and for India, requesting that you might receive 
immediate assistance. I have every reason to 
hope that a European regiment will be at once 
sent to you from Ceylon and two Sikh regiments 
from India, unless, happily, the occasion for 
their services in New Zealand shall have passed 
away before they can be embarked.” 
But what was the result? It is not 
difficult to see, that, between the 23rd 
and the 27th, the Cabinet must have had 
an opportunity of deliberating on what 
had been said in Parliament; and, on 
the 27th of July, two days after his 
first despatch, the Duke of Newcastle 
wrote again to Sir George Grey in 
these altered terms— 

“With reference to my despatch No. 78, of 
the 25th inst., I have now to acquaint you that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not considered 
it desirable to send from India the two Sikh 
regiments for which you have applied. The 
Governor General for India has, however, been 
desired to despatch immediately to the Colony 
two of those regiments which would, under other 
circumstances, have returned home during the 
present season.” 

I am now going to quote the authority 
of a man whose name must have consi- 
derable weight with noble Lords oppo- 
site, because of his great reputation 
with them on military matters, and 
because of his public services—I mean 
General Peel. General Peel, on the 9th 
of March, 1863, speaking in the House 
of Commons, took exception to the omis- 
sion from the Vote of men, then pro- 
posed by Sir George Lewis, of two regi- 
ments of Indian Native Infantry em- 
ployed in China; and ho moved to reduce 
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the money Vote so far as it covered their 
pay and clothing. He said— 


“ His object was to prevent any Government 
employing a Native Indian Army in China at 
the charge of this country, without the House 
knowing and having control over the expendi- 
ture. He wanted the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis) to add these two regi- 
ments to the number to be voted, and then the 
House would know what the actual Force was ; 
for it was quite evident that the number of 
148,242 set down in the Estimates was not the 
total Force.” —[3 Hansard, clxix. 1277.] 


Nothing was done in consequence of 
that at the time; and, in the following 
year, the Vote, as again brought forward, 
still omitted those two regimentsfrom the 
number of men to be voted. It was 
stated, however, on behalf of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that there was no 
objection to including them in the Esti- 
mate; and a statement of their actual 
number was laid before the House. On 
that occasion General Peel said— 


‘“‘ Last year, when the Indian troops were first 
noticed in the Army Estimates, and a sum of 
money was taken for their payment, no number 
was given, and there were no means of ascer- 
taining their number. . The result of 
what then took place was that this year not only 
the amount of cost, but also the number of men, 
was given. Certainly, if the control of the 
House was necessary in one case, it must be in 
the case of the Indian Native troops. [Colonel 
Sykes: ‘Serving out of India.’] If any part 
of the Native Indian Army could be employed 
without a Vote of that House, those troops were 
altogether removed from Parliamentary control. 
In the case of ordinary troops there were two 
checks—the Mutiny Act, and the money voted 
by Parliament for the pay of the troops. But 
neither of these checks applied to the Indian 
troops. Native Indian troops were not liable to 
the Mutiny Act, being expressly excluded. .. . 
and were ruled by Articles of War expressly 
framed for India: and the House had ne control 
over Native troops through its privilege as to 
money Votes, because those troops were paid, 
in the first instance, by the Indian Government, 
and the expenditure never came under the notice 
of the Imperial Parliament till long after it had 
been incurred.” —[3 Hansard, clxxiii. 1431.] 


The consequence of what then occurred 
was this—that from 1865 to 1872—the 
last occasion on which there has been 
any employment of Native Indian troops 
out of India—the number of those 
troops to be so employed in each year 
was regularly voted by Parliament; 
though they were not included in the 
numbers mentioned in the Mutiny Acts 
of those years. It is true that the 
numbers were small; but the smaller 
the numbers, the more important, as 
illustrating the principle. Lord Har- 
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tington, Sir John Pakington, and Mr. 
Cardwell, were the successive Secre- 
taries of State who moved those Votes. 
In 1865 the number of Indian Native 
troops voted was 178. They were em- 
ployed in China and the Straits Settle- 
ments. The same number was voted 
in 1866 and in 1867. In 1869 the 
number was 880, and, in the two fol- 
lowing years, 1,760. The Army Votes 
in 1866 were in this form—and, in 
such matters, form is of importance— 


First :— That a number of Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 138,117 men, be maintained for the 
service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland from the 1st of April, 1866, 
to the 31st of March, 1867, inclusive.” 


There, my Lords, ‘‘the service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland’? means the service of the 
standing Army, as voted by Parlia- 
ment, for all Imperial purposes. The 
second Vote followed :— 

“ That a number, not exceeding 178 of Native 
Indian troops belonging to Her Majesty’s Native 
Indian Army, be maintained beyond Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Possessions.” 


In the present year, there is only one 
Vote, for a 

**total number of men, including the staff of 
the Militia Forces on the Home and Colonial Es- 
tablishments of the Army, exclusive of those 
serving in India, 135,452 ;” 
and that number has passed into the 
Mutiny Act of this year, 

“exclusive of the number actually serving 
within Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions.” 


And now, my Lords, I come to the latest 
precedent. Itisthat of 1867, and it arose 
out of the Abyssinian Expedition. The 
Native Indian troops employed in that 
Expedition were so employed during a 
time of Recess, without the previous, 
though with the subsequent consent of 
Parliament. They were, from the first, 
paid out of Indian Revenues. But 
what occurred? An Autumn Session 
was held for the express purpose of 
getting that consent. In the course of 
the discussion which arose in November, 
1867, on the Message from the Crown, 
Mr. Gladstone, referring to the 55th 
clause of the India Government Act, 
said— 

“This was the very thing the Act of 1858 was 
penne to prevent. If the application of the 

ndian Revenues, by way of advance, be not 
prohibited by the clause as it stands, the clause 
1s little better than a dead letter.” 
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Two days later, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, Sir Stafford Northcote moved Reso- 
lutions for the payment of the Indian 
troops employed on that Expedition out of 
Indian Revenue. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who is always as frank as the interests 
of the public service will permit, but 
whose frankness differs in its manifesta- 
tions under different circumstances, said, 
in moving these Resolutions— 

“IT am bound to say, wishing to be as frank 
as I can with the Committee, that, although the 
question is by no means free from doubt, I am 
inclined to think, upon a very strict interpreta- 
tion of the Act, it may be held that what we 
have done is outside the letter of the law. The 
point on which we are challenged, so far as I 
understand, is this:—In the application of the 
Revenues of India to the purposes of the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, as far as it has hitherto gone, 
we have been proceeding upon the view, not to 
their ultimate application without the consent 
of Parliament, but only to their advance for the 
purposes of an Expedition, which advance will 
be repaid by subsequent payments from the Im- 
perial Revenue. Iam inclined to think that the 
wording of the clause would, strictly speaking, 
ce) that proceeding.”—[3 Hansard, exc. 
I certainly regard that as a very frank 
admission, indeed. Your Lordships will, 
I think, be of opinion that there has 
been nooccasion on which the same ques- 
tion has arisen in so practical or im- 
portant a form as on the present occasion ; 
but, on every occasion which the question 
has arisen, the result has been the same. 
Lord Palmerston, a man as inflexible of 
purpose as any man could be, abandoned 
the intention he had formed, as I have 
shown, when he gave it further con- 
sideration, because he could not reconcile 
that intention with the existing law. 
General Peel, for several successive years, 
caused Votes of the House of Commons to 
be taken for the numbers of the Native 
Indian troops employed out of India ; 
and Sir Stafford Northcote admitted that 
the payment of Indian troops serving be- 
yond the limits of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions out of Indian Revenues, 
even by way of an advance intended 
to be afterwards repaid, was, strictly 
speaking, prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
ment; although he pleaded, by way of 
extenuation, that others had done the 
same thing before, and that it was always 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to come as soon as they could to 
Parliament to obtain assent to what had 
been done. 

This, my Lords, is no mere matter of 
form—it is a matter of principle. If that 
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— be violated, the effect may be 
to take away the practical securities 
intended to be given to the nation by 
the Bill of Rights. It is no answer 
to plead the general control which 
Parliament has in the matters of Supply. 
It is no answer to say that the Govern- 
ment has a great majority, which is sure 
to approve their action, and that it little 
signifies whether that approval is asked 
sooner or later. It is of the very 
essence of the Constitution and of the 
safety of our civil government that 
the power of the majority should not be 
so strained ; and that, when other checks 
have been provided, you should not 
rely merely on the power of a majority. 
And, my Lords, if I could give no other 
reason, I would insist upon this—that 
the observance of these checks and rules 
enables Parliament to form an unpreju- 
diced judgment upon the measures 
which it is proposed to take, and that 
their neglect deprives it of that power. 
When troops have been actually em- 
ployed, they must be paid; and when 
advances have been made out of the 
Indian Revenue, Parliament has no 
choice but either to leave the charge on 
that Revenue, or to provide for its re- 
payment. My Lords, I shall not 
dilate further upon that subject. I 
prefer to quote words by no means 
without application to the present occa- 
sion, uttered by one who was able to 
give much more forcible expression to 
his views than I can, and by one of much 
higher authority. The words are these— 
they were used in the House of Com- 
mons in the debate upon that very Abys- 
sinian Vote— 

‘Tt is not any present danger I fear, as re- 
sulting from the present step; but, having 
regard to the future, I do not like India to be 
looked upon as an English barrack in the 
Oriental seas, from which we may draw any 
number of troops without paying for them. It 
is bad for England, because it is always bad for 
us not to have that check upon the temptation 
to engage in little wars ’— 


[I suppose it would be equally so as to 
great wars |— 


‘““Which can only be controlled by the 
necessity of paying for them. But it is 
bad, very bad, for India ; because if there 
were a weak, or a timid, or too facile, a 
Governor General in that country atthe time 
of any similar operation, you might have 
India seriously denuded of troops in order 
to suit the Imperial interest, while there would 
be this precedent to prevent you from censurin 
any officer who pursued such a course. I thi 
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that the precedent of the Persian War, which 
has been mentioned in this discussion, is appli- 
cable in more respects than one; because, if I 
am not mistaken, at the time the Mutiny broke 
out, part of the troops which should have been 
guarding India were absent on that war. Now, 
this is a warning which we ought to lay to 
heart. If this garrison which we keep in India 
is—as all Indian authorities assure us—necessary 
for maintaining that country in security and 
peace, that garrison ought not to be rashly 
diminished. If, on the other hand, it is too 
large, and India can for any length of time 
conveniently spare those troops, then the Indian 
population ought not to be so unnecessarily 
taxed.”—[3 Hansard, cxc. 406.] 


My Lords, I am not sure what number 
of troops were employed in the Abys- 
sirian Expedition, but I think they 
were not more than are now pro- 
posed to be removed from India. The 
Member who uttered these remarkable 
words in 1867 was a man of no small 
weight—it was Her Majesty’s present 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
My Lords, I have now brought my 
remarks to a close, but I will say a few 
words in justification of the course 
I have taken in not concluding with 
a Motion. It is a difference be- 
tween the practice of this House and 
that of the House of Commons, not 
unattended with some advantages, that 
we may raise discussions which they 
cannot, unless they conclude with a 
Motion. If, in the public interest, it 
seemed necessary to take the same course 
here, I should not be in the least afraid 
to undertake the task of putting my 
propositions in the form of a Motion. 
But, my Lords, on this occasion, it has 
appeared to me, and to the Friends with 
whom I act, that the public interest 
which we have in view may be 
effectually promoted without any Vote 
of this House; and, by adopting this 
course, I hope, in the first place, 
we shall avoid anything like contro- 
versies on mere matters of form or of 
words. This is a question about matters 
of substance, not of words. In the 
second place, from the nature of the 
question, from its very important bear- 
ing, not only at the present time, but it 
may be for all time, upon the interests 
of the country, I think there is much con- 
venience in a form of proceeding which 
avoids imputations of personal censure 
or of Party attack; and I am the more 
satisfied with the course I have adopted 
because I infer, from what is passing 


elsewhere, that if I had put it in the 
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form of an affirmative proposition, I 
should have been met, not by any nega- 
tive issue, but by a very general refer- 
ence to existing law and practice, in- 
forming me, at the same time, that Her 
Majesty’s Government consider it to be 


“unnecessary and unexpedient to affirm any 

Resolution tending to weaken the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the present state of 
Foreign affairs.” 
Well, I do not ask your Lordships to 
affirm any Resolution ‘tending to 
weaken Her Majesty’s Governmentin the 
present state of foreign affairs;’’ but I 
have thought that the occasion was 
one which absolutely demanded, from 
those who had Constitutional law and 
principle at heart, protest and criti- 
cism. That protest I have made; that 
criticism I have offered; and I hope, 
and confidently believe, that they will 
not be unattended with some public ad- 
vantage and utility, now and hereafter. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
noble and learned Friend(Lord Selborne) 
has called your Lordships’ attention to a 
subject of much interest and import- 
ance; and I own I cannot but rejoice 
that a subject which has been so much 
misunderstood out-of-doors, and which, 
I am afraid, has been imperfectly con- 
sidered, even by my noble and learned 
Friend, has been brought at once under 
the light of public discussion. In 
order that your Lordships may see 
that I am at one with the noble and 
learned Lord as to what is the point 
now to be examined, let me remind 
your Lordships of those views of 
the question, which he properly stated 
he did not mean to approach, and upon 
which I do not mean to make any obser- 
vations. He said that he did not on 
this occasion challenge or propose to 
argue the policy or the expediency of the 
moving of any part of the Native Indian 
Army for employment out of India. My 
Lords, that is a subject of great in- 
terest. It is a question upon which 
different opinions may be entertained. 
When it is thought fit to raise that 
question in this House, Her Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to state 
the reasons, in point of policy and ex- 
pediency, upon which they have acted ; 
and they entertain a confident hope that 
they will have the full assent of your 
Lordships, as they believe they have the 
assent of the country, to the step they 
have taken. My Lords, another sub- 
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ject which my noble and learned Friend 
said he should not refer to, and to which 
I do not mean to refer, is the question 
of the provision to be made by the other 
House of Parliament for the mainten- 
ance of the troops which have been 
moved to Malta. Upon that subject, Her 
Majesty’s Government have stated, and 
stated in the most emphatic manner, that 
their intention is to apply to Parliament 
—to lay before the other House the ex- 
penditure which would be incurred by 
the removal of these troops, and to ask 
the assent and support of the other 
House for that expenditure. There isno 
Government which, in any time of emer- 
gency or difficulty, has not over and over 
again had to face a question of this kind. 
There is no Government in this country 
which has not at times incurred an expen- 
diture or made an expenditure of money 
which, in the first instance, is not autho- 
rized, and for which they have had to come 
to Parliament afterwards for assent to an 
expenditure already made or already in- 
curred. My Lords, whether that expen- 
diture is only incurred, or whether it is 
made, for temporary purposes, out of 
a fund which has afterwards to be re- 
couped, the principle is the same — 
the Government have done the thing 
upon their own responsibility and risk— 
they have to come to Parliament and 
state what has been done, and they have 
to ask, retrospectively, the consent of Par- 
liament to their act. Upon that point 
we have very high authority, beyond 
which I have no desire to go. In the 
course of the last financial year, Her 
Majesty’s Government came down to the 
House of Commons for its sanction to 
an expenditure, beforehand, of a very 
considerable sum of money. That step 
of the Government was challenged by 
persons ‘‘ elsewhere,’’ who objected 
to what was done. It appeared to many 
to be a safe and judicious course to ask 
for the assent of Parliament to an ex- 
penditure which might become necessary 
on a sudden occasion with regard to which 
no delay could be brooked. An objection 
was, however, taken, and the Govern- 
ment was told that there was a higher 
and better principle upon which they 
ought to have acted. It was said in the 
debate, in the other House, on the 8th 
of February— 


“ He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) says a 
sudden emergency may arise, and he may want 
transports and other means to meet the emer- 
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gency. If a sudden emergency did arise, the 
Government must know their duty too well to 
wait for a Vote of this House. No Government 
worthy of its place but would, upon a sudden 
emergency, give the orders which the circum- 
stances of the time might demand, and then 
come down at the earliest moment in their 
power to ask the concurrence of the House in 
what they had done. Undoubtedly, that is the 
principle on which all Governments have acted 
in this country, a principle which has never 
been challenged.” —[3 Hansard, ccxxxvii. 1370.] 


That was the opinion as to the Constitu- 
tional course that ought to be taken 
given by the late Prime Minister (Mr. 
Gladstone), and that is the course we 
have taken. 

My Lord, these questions being put 
out of the ambit of ourdiscussion, I come 
to what, after all, is a dry and bare 
legal and Constitutional question, al- 
though it has taken two hours by the 
clock to call your Lordships’ attention 
to it. Ithink it is a simple question ; 
but, like every other question, it may 
be overlaid with matter — and, if it 
be, it is necessary to strip away and 
to put aside all the irrelevant and 
perverted matter by which a simple 
and plain question has been covered, 
and to ask your Lordships’ judgment 
upon the question as it stands divested 
of all those irrelevancies. The Notice 
of my noble and learned Friend is a 
very simple one; it affirms or suggests 
one proposition which may be expressed 
in very few words. The proposition 
which the Notice expresses is this—that 
it is unconstitutional in time of peace to 
remove any part of the Native Army of 
India out of Her Majesty’s Indian Pos- 
sessions without the assent of Parlia- 
ment. That is a very short proposition, 
and one which, once that all which is 
irrelevant has been explained and dis- 
carded, may be determined without any 
great length of argument on the one 
side or the other. That is the proposi- 
tion of which my noble and learned 
Friend has given Notice. 

But before I address myself to it, I 
must call attention to what I cannot but 
consider a remarkable occurrence which 
has come under our notice. It was 
about a week ago that the noble Earl 
the Leader of the Opposition in this 
House (Earl Granville) gave a Notice 
on behalf of my noble and learned 
Friend, who was then absent. The 
next evening my noble and learned 
Friend came down and said he had been 
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iven to understand there was a similar 

otion coming on in the House of © 
Commons, so that there would be a 
simultaneous discussion in both Houses 
of Parliament upon this subject, and it 
was the opinion of himself and of those 
who acted with him that it would be 
better to have it upon the same evening ; 
and, accordingly, the debate here was 
fixed for this evening. I have no right 
to say what is being done at this mo- 
ment in another House of Parliament; 
but I have in my hand a proposition 
which has attached to it the name of an 
eminent Leader of the Liberal Party; 
and this is stated to be the opinion 
which he is prepared to maintain— 


‘*The Marquess of Hartington : — Military 
Forces of the Crown.—That by the Constitution 
of this Realm no Forces may be raised or kept 
by the Crown in time of peace, without the 
consent of Parliament, within any part of the 
Dominions of the Crown, excepting only such 
Forces as may be actually: serving within Her 
Majesty’s Indian Possessions.” 

Of course, the first observation which 
must occur to your Lordships is this— 
that if this is the proposition which isto be 
submitted to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, it is entirely a different one from 
the proposition contained in the Notice be- 
fore us. Itis the first occasion in Parlia- 
mentary history on which a simultaneous 
discussion has been fixed for the two 
Houses to discuss upon the same even- 
ing two different questions. It is difficult 
to see what virtue there can bein having 
the discussions on the same night. One 
proposition may be right, or the other 
may be right, or they may both be wrong; 
but they are perfectly different proposi- 
tions. The proposition of my noble and 
learned Friend relates to the employ- 
ment of troops which are raised with 
the consent of Parliament. The propo- 
sition of Lord Hartington relates to the 
raising of troops without the consent of 
Parliament. The noble and learned Lord, 
having probably had his attention drawn 
to the great anomaly of Leaders of the . 
Liberal Party advancing different pro- 
positions in the two Houses, has endea- 
voured to lead your Lordships up to two 
other propositions which he now puts 
forward as covering the whole ground. 
So they may do; but these were not the 
propositions of which he gave Notice. 
He gave Notice of a simple proposition 
implying the want of power to move 
Indian troops out of India without the 
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consent of Parliament. A noble Lord 
is affirming ‘“ elsewhere’’ that, looking 
broadly over the whole of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions in every part of the 
world, in no corner in any one of 
them can any troops be raised or kept 
which can be called troops of the Crown 
unless they are included in the number 
of men mentioned in the Mutiny Bill. 
I must, therefore, in the first place, say a 
few words about the proposition of the 
Marquess of Hartington—because the 
noble and learned Lord has shown more 
or less willingness to adopt it. Where 
is the authority for the proposition that 
the consent of the English Parliament 
must precede the raising of troops in any 
and every portion of the Dominions of 
the Crown, no matter how those troops 
are to be maintained? I say nothing 
about a time of peace or a time of war, 
for a separate discussion would be re- 
quired to determine what is a time of 
peace or atime of war. The noble and 
learned Lord found great difficulty in 
explaining the exact meaning of the 
Bill of Rights, and I think there is 
very great difficulty from his. point of 
view. It says that maintaining an 
Army in time of peace within the 
Kingdom without the consent of Par- 
liament is illegal, and at that time ‘‘ the 
Kingdom” was England. After the 
Sule with Scotland, ,“‘ the Kingdom” 
became Great Britain.’ After the Union 
with Scotland, and before the Union 
with Ireland, we know that throughout 
the last century Forces were kept up by 
the Crown in Ireland without the assent 
of the English Parliament. Does any- 
one say that that was a violation of the 
Bill of Rights? Since the Union with 
Ireland, the wording of the Mutiny Act 
has become ‘the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland;’’ and the un- 
derstanding between the Parliament and 
the Crown has been declared to be that 
there is to be no standing Army kept up 
within the United Kingdom of “Great 
Britain and Ireland in time of peace 
without the consent of Parliament. That 
is the interpretation which Parliament 
yearly puts upon the well-known clause 
of the Bill of Rights, as applied to the 
present state of affairs. Does the noble 
and learned Lord mean to say that 
Malta is part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland? Where, 
then, is the authority for that proposi- 
tion of the Marquess of Hartington? 
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I do not stop there. I take the Mutiny 
Act, and in the 4th clause of the Act I 
find a most clear distinction drawn be- 
tween troops in a Colony or Dependency 
of the Crown which cannot serve in 
the United Kingdom and those which 
can serve in the United Kingdom. The 
4th clause provides that all officers and 
soldiers of any troops—of any ‘‘ troops,”’ 
observe—mustered and in pay, which 
shall be raised and serving in any of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions abroad, or in 

laces in the possession of, or occupied 
y, Her Majesty’s subjects, and under 
the geste, of any officer having any 
commission immediately from Her Ma- 
jesty shall be subject to the provisions 
of the Act and of the Articles of War. 
The troops may be raised in any Colony 
or Dependency. The clause does not 
stop there; but it says that if, having 
been made prisoners of war, they be 
sent to Great Britain or Ireland, al- 
though they are not to serve therein— 
because they would be in excess of the 
number sanctioned by Parliament—the 
clauses with regard to billeting are to 
be applicable to them. Therefore, it is 
assumed that there may be in all other 
parts of the Dominion of the Crown out 
of the United Kingdom, a raising of men 
which shall be Forces of the Crown, 
which may serve under the Queen’s 
Commission, which shall be subject to 
the Articles of War, which may not 
come into this Kingdom to serve, but 
which, if made prisoners, may be bil- 
leted, although they may not serve. 

But the Motion of the Marquess of 
Hartington is an impeachment against 
the whole system of procedure in our 
Colonies. There is scarcely one of 
them in which there have not been 
such Forces. The noble and learned 
Lord said he did not speak of local 
Forces which might be raised in the 
Colonies, whether as Militia or under 
any other name, but which could 
not be moved out of the places where 
they were raised. But what has the re- 
movability of troops to do with the 
Motion of the Marquess of Harting- 
ton? 

Viscount POWERSCOURT: This 
is the fifth time the noble and learned 
Lord has referred by name to a Member 
of the House of Commons. I should 
like to know whether he is in Order? 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
perfectly in Order. 
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Eart GRANVILLE: The Question 
should probably be, whether the noble 
and learned Lord is in Order in discuss- 
ing a Motion which is to be made in 
the other House? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I do 
not in the least know what Motion is 
to be made in the other House of Par- 
liament; but I said I had had before 
me what I understood to be Lord 
Hartington’s opinion on the subject. If 
the noble Earl is prepared to say that 
this is not Lord Hartington’s opinion 
on this subject, I am prepared to with- 
draw all my observations. What, then, 
is the fact as regards the Forces of the 
Crown serving under the Queen’s Com- 
mission? I find that there are such 
Forces in Canada, New South Wales, 
Victoria, New Zealand, British Guiana, 
Jamaica, Honduras, St. Vincent, Gre- 
nada, Antigua, Dominica, Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, and St. Helena—and all 
of these are Forces of the Crown not in- 
cluded in the numbers mentioned in 
the Mutiny Act. They assume various 
forms. Sometimes they are in the 
form of a standing Army; sometimes 
in the form of a Militia. They are 
called out from time to time, and they 
are under the command of officers bear- 
ing Her Majesty’s Commission. The 
service is compulsory; and with regard 
to one of the places mentioned—Canada 
—they number, I believe, in one year 
something like 45,000, and they are 
bound to serve either within or without 
the Dominion. With regard to some of 
these Colonies—those having Repre- 
sentative Institutions—it is possible 
that permission may have been given 
them by the Imperial Legislature to 
raise Forces of this kind; but I will 
take the Colonies to which the observa- 
tion does not apply; and in these Colonies 
there are Forces of the Crown, without 
any authority of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, but also without any 
violation of the Bill of Rights or the 
Mutiny Act. I now come to the pro- 
position of my noble and _ learned 
Friend. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] Yes, but 
the noble Duke who cheers me ap- 
pears to forget what has happened. 
The proposition of .my noble and 
learned Friend is the proposition of 
which he has given Notice; but the 
noble Duke forgets that my noble and 
learned Friend adopted in his speech 
the other proposition, and it is for this 
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that other proposition. 


Lorp SELBORNE said, that the pro- 
position he had laid down was expressed 
in its own terms, and if they were to be 
criticized, it would be better that those 
terms should be quoted than others. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
noble and learned Friend has placed 
a proposition on the Notice Paper, and 
we understand what that proposition 
means; but, in his speech to-night, he 
has expressed two propositions which 
are not on the Paper. If I understand 
one of those propositions rightly it is 
the same, in effect, as that of Lord 
Hartington—namely, that there cannot 
be maintained in the Colonies or De- 
pendencies of the Crown any Forces of 
the Crown except those included in the 
Mutiny Act. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, he would re- 
peat the words of his first proposition— 


“That it is necessary to have the previous 
consent of Parliament before any Imperial 
Forces, in addition to the 135,475 troops voted 
for the year commencing the 1st of April, 1878, 
and included in the year’s Mutiny Act, can be 
employed during the time of peace elsewhere 
than in Her Majesty’s Indian possessions.” 


He had been careful to explain in what 
sense he used the word ‘‘ Imperial,’ as 
excluding any local Force not moveable 
at the pleasure of the Crown. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR : Where 
is the authority of my noble and learned 
Friend for importing into his definition 
the word ‘‘Imperial,” and for saying 
that ‘‘ Imperial” troops cannot be main- 
tained ?—there is no such expression in 
the Mutiny Act as “Imperial.” That 
expression has been introduced by my 
noble and learned Friend in order to 
found an argument upon it; and he 
knows that, without the introduction of 
that word, his argument could not be 
maintained. The expression is that no 
‘standing Army” can be maintained, 
and my noble and learned Friend 
adroitly imports the word ‘‘ Imperial,” 
in order to get rid of the Colonial argu- 
ment, which he feels is fatal to his con- 
tention. 

My Lords, I now come to the Notice 
of my noble and learned Friend. Ihave 
no wish in this matter to gain a mere 
triumph of words. I am anxious to con- 
sider the Constitutional question fairly. 
I believe that in this House—however we 
may differ on other points—both sides 
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are anxious to maintain the Constitution 
of the country. I believe I speak as 
much for one side as for the other—no 
one sitting on either side of the House 
would consent, knowingly, to what would 
be a violation of the Constitution; and, 
speaking for Her Majesty’s Government, 
I will say that if they believed for one 
moment that what they have done—even 
if carelessly done—had been a violation 
or straining of the Constitution, they 
would come at once to Parliament and 
ask for its indemnity for the act they 
had committed. But I think I shall 
be able to show your Lordships to de- 
monstration that there has been no de- 
parture from the Constitution. In one 
respect, and in one respect only, has the 
act which has been done by the Go- 
vernment transcended the powers they 
possess—that one respect being the ex- 

enditure of money, with reference to 
which they have expressed their inten- 
tion to apply to the House of Commons 
for the purpose of obtaining its retro- 
spective assent. 

The transaction of 1775 has been re- 
ferred to, but nothing could be more 
irrelevant to the question. There were 
three distinct features in that case, not 
one of which is now present. The three 
distinguishing features of the transac- 
tion of 1775 were these—The King gar- 
risoned Gibraltar and one of the islands 
adjacent by a number of Hanoverian 
troops; and the question was not as 
to the movement or employment of troops 
which were the troops of the Crown, but 
as to the employment of troops which 
were not the troops of the Crown. They 
were the troops of the Elector of Han- 
over. Itso happened that the Elector 
of Hanover was also King of England, 
but that did not alter the circumstances, 
of the case. The employment of the 
troops of Hanover was as much the em- 
ployment of the troops of a foreign 
Power as if they had been the troops of 
France ; their employment, therefore, 
was an unconstitutional act. What was 
the second feature of that transaction ? 
There was in what was done a violation 
of the Act of Settlement. It was a viola- 
tion of the Actof Settlement thatany office 
or place of trust should be placed in the 
hands of foreigners. These troops being 
foreign troops, and the garrison of Gib- 
raltar being placed in their hands, there 
was a violation of the Act in placing an 
office of trust in the hands of those who 
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were foreigners. But, in addition to 
that, the third feature in the transaction, 
which was very much insisted on in the 
debate, was that the Hanoverian troops 
were subject to no Mutiny Law. They 
had a Mutiny Law of their own, but they 
had left it behind them in Hanover, and 
when they went to the British Colonies 
they were a body of armed men subject 
to no discipline. They entered the em- 
— of the British Crown, and the 

rown trusted them with its fortresses. 
Yet, if they had risen in mutiny, they 
could not in any way have been con- 
trolled. But not one of these features 
applies tothe present case, Beyond all 
doubt, the Government of that day had 
done what could not be justified. My 
noble and learned Friend says Lord 
Bathurst expressed an opinion that the 
provision in the Bill of Rights as toa 
standing Army extended to every part 
of the Kingdom. Now, it is well known 
that the debates of that time were 
very indifferently reported, and what- 
ever observations Lord Bathurst made 
appear to have been made for the pur- 
pose of introducing a paradox. Fon 
say, said Lord Bathurst, that the 
Realms of England mean every part of 
the King’s Dominions ; well, suppose I 
admit that, the effect of it is, whenever 
there is war in any part of the King’s 
Dominions, the Bill of Rights does not 
apply; this Kingdom, therefore, means 
America, and there is war in America, 
and that, therefore, these troops could 
be brought to Gibraltar. Now, is it 
possible that this is anything but a fan- 
ciful paradox of Lord Bathurst’s ? 

My Lords, the question which your 
Lordships have to consider is not as to 
foreign troops, but as to the Forces of 
the Crown, duly raised under the sanc- 
tion and authority of Parliament. Where 
and what is the limit placed on the au- 
thority of the Crown to use and to 
move its own troops? In the first 
place, I would remind your Lordships 
that the Native Indian Army is, since 
the Act of 1858, part of the Forces 
of the Crown; and, with regard to the 
Forces of the Crown, the general rule 
is that it is the Prerogative of the 
Crown to move them to whatever place 
it may think fit, and that it is for those 
who assert, that in any particular case 
that Prerogative is restrained, to show 
how that restriction presses upon the 
Prerogative. As to the Prerogative of 
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the Crown, let me point out to your Lord- 
ships what the undoubted law on the 
subjectis. The Prerogative of the Crown 
was defined so long ago as the reign of 
Charles II., inthe Preamble of an Act, 
which Preamble has been kept alive, 
though the rest of the Act has been re- 
pealed. The Prerogative of the Crown 
is stated to be— 

‘‘Forasmuch as within all His Majesty’s 
Realms and Dominions, the sole supreme govern- 
ment, command, and disposition of the Militia, 
and of all Forces by sea and land, and of all forts 
and places of strength is, and by the laws of 
England ever was, the undoubted right of His 
Majesty, and his Royal predecessors, Kings and 
Queens of England, and that both or either of 
the Houses of Parliament cannot nor ought to 
pretend to the same. ¥ 


That is the general rule with regard to 
the Prerogative of the Crown. I should 
like to fortify that position by reference 
to two eminent authorities to which I 
should think Members of the Liberal 
Party will attach weight. Mr. Fox, 
towards the close of the last century, 
was speaking on a subject which in the 
last century was of much interest—the 
right of the Crown to move the Irish 
Army. Mr. Fox, after remarking that 
the English and Irish Armies had differ- 
ent Mutiny Acts, which he thought 
inconvenient, then proceeded to make 
a proposal, the precise nature of which 
does not seem very clear. But he ob- 
served— 

“Though he was an enemy to the dangerous 
influence of the Crown, he was a friend to the 
just Prerogative, and he considered the power 
vested in His Majesty, of sending troops to 
whatever place of His Dominions might require 
their assistance, as the most valuable Preroga- 
tive. It wason this ground that the Earl of 
Chatham said that retrenching the number of 
troops to be employed in Ireland was ‘tearing 
the master-feather from the eagle’s wing.’ He 
considered, therefore, this Bill, as containing 
different laws, to be dangerous to the Preroga- 
tive, because it might prevent the Crown from 
sending troops from any other place of His 
Dominions to Ireland, or from Ireland to any 
other part of His Dominions in cases of emer- 
gency.” 

What was the opinion of Lord Grey’s 
Government as to the power of the 
Crown? Sir John Hobhouse, repre- 
senting Lord Grey’s Government, said— 


‘¢ No House of Commons, at the commence- 
ment of every Session, could fairly call upon the 
Government to state the manner in which the 
Army of the country was disposed of at home 
or abroad. That was certainly a matter which 
should be left to the discretion of the Crown, 
and the existing Government, according to the 
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emergencies of the time, for there might be 
circumstances, with which the Government 
alone could be acquainted, to render it of the 
utmost importance that the mode in which the 
military Force was disposed of should be 
concealed. With the vast interests of our 
great Empire, with Colonies spread over the 
whole surface of the globe, it was apparent, 
looking to England, Ireland, and the West 
Indies, and, indeed, to all parts of the world, 
that no man could have a right to call upon the 
Government to proclaim how many troops were 
stationed in this place and how many regiments 
in that. It would not only be the grossest im- 
prudence, it would be usurping the power dele- 
gated to the Government, and it would be 
exposing to those who might take advantage of 
such exposition what Force was to be stationed, 
in disciplined array, in different parts of the 
Empire.” 

My Lords, this is the general and 
well-settled doctrine of the Constitution 
with regard to the power of the Crown 
over the disposition of its troops; and I 
repeat, it lies with those who desire to 
limit the Prerogative to show upon what 
principle they would limit it. If limited 
at all, it must be by some condition or 
limitation in the terms of the enlistment 
of the troops, or by some localization in 
the code of discipline for the troops, or by 
those precedents which, as my noble and 
learned Friend said, become, after a cer- 
tain length of time, the law and custom 
of the case, or by some written statutory 
enactment. And nowI proceed to the in- 
quiry whether in any of these modes it 
has been limited ? Remember, that this 
is not a question about raising or in- 
creasing an Army; it is a question of 
moving an Army which already exists— 
an Army which is undoubtedly the Army 
of the Crown. The inquiry is the simple 
one, whether that Army, like any other 
Army of the Crown, can be moved at the 
discretion of the Crown, or whether that 
discretion is limited by any of the modes 
to which I have referred? What is the 
case with regard to enlistment? What 
are the terms of enlistment of the Native 
Indian Army? The terms are these— 

‘*T will be faithful to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Her heirs, and successors, and will go wherever I 
am ordered, by land or sea, and will obey all 
commands of the officers set over me even at the 
peril of my life.” 

There is no doubt that there is no limit 
whatever imposed by the terms of enlist- 
ment. Well, then, is the Prerogative 
limited by the Code of Discipline? Has 
it been contemplated or not that the 
Indian Army may be employed out of 
India? I take the Act of 1834—an 
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Imperial Act of Parliament, which gives 

ower to the Governor General in 
Bouneil to make Articles of War for 
the government of the Native Indian 
Army—and what do I find in it? I find 
these words— 

“Tt shall be lawful for the said Governor 
General in Council from time to time to make 
Articles of War for the government of the 
Native officers and soldiers in the mili ser- 
vice of the Company, and such Articles of War 
shall prevail and be in force, and shall be of ex- 
clusive authority over all the Native officers and 
soldiers in the said military service to whatever 
Presidency such officers and soldiers may belong, 
or wheresoever they may be serving.” 


Well, is it the case that the Articles of 
War do apply to the Indian troops 
serving out of the Indian Dominions ? 
I find that they contemplated this very 
case, for they say— 


“«74,—-Every General Court-martial shall, if 
held in British India, consist of not less than 
nine commissioned officers; but may, if held out 
of British India, consist of not less than seven 
commissioned officers. 

‘*142 (e).—In the case of a Detachment Ge- 
neral Court-martial held beyond the limits of 
British India, and not within the Dominions of 
the Princes and States of India in alliance with 
Her Majesty, &c. Provided that, in 
detached situations beyond sea, or out of British 
India, or on service in the field, &c.” 


So much for the discipline. I now come 
to the precedent or custon. I will take, 
in the first place, one very instructive 
document. It was a Report of a Com- 
mittee of the other House of Parlia- 
ment upon the subject of the employ- 
ment of the Native troops, not many 
years ago. It was appointed on the 
Motion of Major Anson, and made its 
Report in 1868. Of course, I have 
nothing to do with the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee; but I go to 
that Report as a convenient historical 
statement. The Committee, after hear- 
ing evidence as to the practice with 
regard to the Native Indian troops in 
times past reported upon that point— 


“The Madras, Bombay, and Bengal Armies 
have been employed beyond seas from the earliest 

eriod of our connection with India. The 
fadras Army has garrisoned Amboyna, Ceylon, 
Ava, Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, Malacca, 
Java, Burmah, and China. The Bombay Army 
has been employed in Aden, China, Scinde, 
and now in Abyssinia; and the Bengal Army 
in Egypt, Java, China, Ava, and now in 
Abyssinia. The Bengal Army, previous to 
1856, had only six regiments recruited on the 
agreement of general service; but in that 
year, the Madras Army being overworked, the 
Supreme Government altered the conditions of 
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recruiting, and, in the General Order, dated July 
25, 1856, gave this reason for so doing.” 


Now, this was the reason— 


‘¢ Tt has become very inconvenient to Govern- 
ment, and it is also hurtful to the State, that a 
small portion only of the Bengal Army should 
be available for the service of the State beyond 
seas, and this inconvenience is not much dimi- 
nished by the fact that the entire Native Armies 
of Madras and Bombay are enlisted without any 
limitation of their place of service.” 


And, on this ground, the Order goes on 
to say— 

“The Governor General will not hencefor- 
ward accept the services of any Native recruit 
who does not at the time of enlistment dis- 
tinctly undertake to serve beyond seas, whether 
within the territories of the Company or beyond 
them.” 


There is, in this, no reference to a time 
of peace or a time of war; and no sug- 
gestion as to the consent of Parliament 
being required. Nor is it material that 
these movements of the troops were in 
the days of the East India Company. 
If the East India Company, who were 
the vicegerents of the Crown, could 
move the troops, d fortiori, the Crown 
could move them. The Committee con- 
tinues— 


“‘ Tt seems difficult to believe that the Indian 
Government would have issued such an Order as 
this, if they thought that there were any real 
difficulties to overcome in the employment of 
Native troops beyond seas, or if they did not 
intend it to be a reality.” 


Now, that is the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Was 
that Report challenged, or was it quali- 
fied, or in any way objected to from that 
day to this? Certainly not. 

I will now go on to examine the spe- 
cific instances in which the Native Indian 
troops have been used out of India. In 
deference to the noble and learned Lord, 
who seems to think it of some importance, 
I will take, in the first instance, the case 
in which Native Indian troops were 
ordered from India to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Notice was taken of the fact in the 
House of Commons, not on the ground 
of the unconstitutional or illegal cha- 
racter of the proceeding, but on the 
ground that if those troops were so used, 
the expense of moving them ought not 
to be charged upon the Indian Revenue. 
Lord Palmerston said he did not think 
the Indian Government should bear the 
expense out of their Revenue, or that it 
should be defrayed by contributions from 
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the Colony, and that the House would 
be asked next Session to grant a Vote to 
defray this additional expenditure. It 
was never even hinted that there was 
any question as to the legality of 
the employment of those troops out 
of India—the only question being one 
of money, and of who was to pay. 
The noble and learned Lord has found 
that the order for the troops was coun- 
termanded, which was probably done to 
save the financial controversy which was 
threatened in the House of Commons. 

Now, I pass to the precedent with 
which the name of General Peel has been 
connected. Your Lordships who have 
the leisure to investigate that case will 
find it an interesting one. General Peel, 
as the noble and learned Lord says, was 
one of the most skilful, accurate, and 
experienced statesmen that ever pre- 
sided over the War Department of this 
country, and he had an eye for Esti- 
mates the sharpness of which was never 
exceeded. The objection that was taken 
in the House of Commons was, not that 
the Government had acted illegally or 
unconstitutionally in employing Native 
Indian troops out of India, but that, 
having so employed them, they went 
down to the House of Commons and 
asked for a lump sum to defray the cost. 
As many noble Lords will, perhaps, re- 
collect, General Peel made it what I may 
call his hobby to ascertain how much 
each man in the Army cost, and he had 
worked out the problem with such accu- 
racy as to say that every British soldier 
costs £100—though I fear the cost is now 
somewhat more. His complaint, on the 
occasion referred to, was not as to the 
illegality of the employment of the troops, 
but to the way in which the Estimates 
were framed—which prevented him 
from being able to ascertain the average 
cost of each man so employed. I find 
that in 1863— 


‘General Peel moved that this sum be re- 
duced by £38,000, ‘repayment to the Indian 
Government for pay and clothing of two regi- 
ments of Native infantry employed in China.’ 
Bh oa) 2 He had great objection to the Go- 
vernment employing Native troops out of India, 
and he should therefore move to reduce the 
Vote by the sum which he had named. . . . 

‘* Sir George Lewis found himself very much 
perplexed as to the mode in which he ought to 
deal with those Indian troops employed in 
China. He was told, when they were not in- 
troduced into the Estimates, that they ought to 
have been introduced, and that he was following 
an irregular course in making a transfer from 
one Vote to another when providing for those 
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regiments out of the moneys voted for other 
services, In order to obviate that objection, he 
had introduced them into the Estimates this 
year, and had followed the precise practice 
which had been adopted with regard to the 
Force maintained at Labuan. If, therefore, the 
sum of £38,000 for those two regiments in 
China ought to be omitted, so ought also 
£4,500 for the troopsat Labuan. . . . . 

“ General Peel said the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated his wish to be the direct contrary of 
what he (General Peel) desired. His object was 
to prevent any Government from employing a 
Native Army in China at the charge of this 
country without the House knowing and having 
control over the expenditure. . .. . 

“Mr. W. Williams (an hon. Member who at 
that time scrutinized every Vote on the ground 
of economy) said, that the course taken by the 
Government was unconstitutional, and he should 
support the Amendment. 

‘Sir George Lewis (the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer) could not admit that there was the 
smallest force in what the hon. Member called 
the constitutional objection to passing the item. 
If he had attempted to procure payment for 
these two regiments without a Vote of Parlia- 
ment, something might have been said as to 
the unconstitutionality of that course, though 
he believed there were precedents for it.”— 
[3 Hansard, clxix.] 
The contest of the noble and learned 
Lord to-night was reduced to the smallest 
possible point by the noble and learned 
Lord himself, when he said that the 
result of General Peel’s Motion was, 
that from that time forward the men of 
the Indian Army employed out of India 
were included in the aggregate number 
of men voted in the Mutiny Act. 

Lorpv SELBORNE: I did not say so. 
I said the exact contrary ; but a Supple- 
mentary Numerical Vote was taken for 
them in each year; and I said that a 
Supplementary Vote would do just as 
well. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Then 
my noble and learned Friend relieves 
me from what I was about to do—to 
show your Lordships that these men 
were never included in the Mutiny Act, 
or in the numbers voted by Parliament, 
my noble and learned Friend says there 
was a Supplementary Estimate. Of 
course there was. The money required 
could not otherwise have been obtained. 
But the men were never treated as a 
portion of that standing Army which, 
in the Mutiny Act, was stated to have 
been voted by Parliament. So much, 
therefore, for the great precedent with 
which the name of General Peel was 
connected. 

I must, however, beg to add to the 
precedents referred to by the noble 
and learned Lord, and I shall cite them 
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for the noble and learned Lord’s con- 
sideration: In 1867 the Straits Settle- 
ments were removed from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Government of the 
Crown, through the Colonial Depart- 
ment. From 1867 to 1871 the Madras 
Native Infantry garrisoned the Straits 
Settlements in time of peace, and no 
Constitutional objection was taken to 
their being so employed; and can the 
noble and learned Lord show that the 
consent of Parliament was either asked 
or given for their employment? The 
same course was taken with respect to 
Hong Kong. The case of Abyssinia 
has been mentioned. In that case, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer went 
down to the House of Commons— 
as he will do in the present case— 
and asked the House of Commons 
to recoup the expenditure incurred on 
an emergency by the Indian Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Empire. Did any 
speaker in the House of Commons on 
that occasion say, or even suggest, that 
the removal of the Indian troops to 
Abyssinia was an illegal act? The 
question was treated simply as one of the 
money which had or had not to be paid, 
and no speaker dealt with the question 
as being one in connection with which 
the Government could be said to have 
committed an unconstitutional act. 

I will now say a word as to the assent 
of Parliament. The assent of Parlia- 
ment is not a matter upon which, as I 
regard the matter, there can be any 
argument, as I do not expect anyone 
will stand up in this House or elsewhere 
and assert that it does not require the 
assent of the Crown, of this House, and 
of the House of Commons. There have 
been occasions on which the question 
has arisen how the assent of Parliament 
should be manifested. One of these oc- 
casions—alluded to by the noble and 
learned Lord—was in 1734, in the time 
of Lord Hardwicke. Some Members of 
this House thought that the assent of 
Parliament required an Act of Parliament 
to express it; but Lord Hardwicke said 
that, in his opinion, when the Crown 
came down and asked for a Vote of men, 
and both Houses responded to that 
Address by agreeing to the Vote of men 
asked for, that was the assent of Parlia- 
ment within the Bill of Rights. I adopt 
that view, and it has been adopted on 
several occasions. Indeed, I should 
have thought that no Government would 
either ata ped or violate that rule, con- 
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sidering that it comes fresh before Par- 
liament every year in the Mutiny Act. 
The Mutiny Act, in its recital, says that 
there must be no standing Army raised 
in time of peace within the United King- 
dom without the consent of Parliament, 
and I should have thought the words so 
clear that they could not have been mis- 
understood; but they have been not 
merely misunderstood, but neglected, 
and actually violated—though only once. 
In the year 1870, which was a time of 
profound peace, as far as this country 
was concerned, and when Parliament 
was sitting, the Government of the day 
raised an addition to the numbers of the 
Army authorized by the Mutiny Act to 
the extent of 20,000 men; and I will 
venture to say that there is not a syllable 
on the records of your Lordships’ House 
to show that your assent was asked to 
such increase in any shape or form. The 
men were raised on a Vote of the House 
of Commons, without an Address to the 
Crown—without any communication to 
this House, and without the assent of 
this House. The amount of the Vote of 
Credit of course found its way into the 
Appropriation Bill, and the Appropria- 
tion Bill came to this House. But the 
Appropriation Bill is the provision for 
the whole of the services of the year, 
and your Lordships’ House has no power, 
as far as the Appropriation Bills is con- 
cerned, to do anything other than to 
accept or reject the whole. You cannot 
alter or modify it; and to say that in 
this way the assent of this House could 
be obtained to an increase of the stand- 
ing Army, would be to reduce this Con- 
stitutional safeguard to a mockery. 

So much for precedents. And now I 
would come to the question whether 
there is anything in the Statute Law to 
prevent the Government from removing 
those troops from India to any part of 
the Queen’s Dominions without the con- 
sent of Parliament? I will just refer to 
a Statute which, although not now in 
force, was the governing Act for 40 
years with respect to the Indian troops— 
I mean the Act of 4 Geo. IV.c. 81. That 
Act provided for the trial and punish- 
ment, if necessary, of officers or men 
in His Majesty’s Indian Army who 
might be guilty of offences against the 
law in these words— 


“ ‘Whenever any portion of such Native troops 
shall be serving in any country or place out of 
the possessions or territories which are, or may 
be, under the Government of the said United 
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Company, whether such be the Dominions of 
His Majesty or elsewhere, on the trial of all 
offences committed by any Native officer, or sol- 
dier, or follower, reference shall be had to the 
Articles of War framed by the Government of 
the Presidency to which such Native officer, 
soldier, or follower, shall belong.’ 


This shows clearly that at the time the 
Act was passed, it was in the mind of 
the Legislature that the troops might be 
serving either in or out of India—not 
merely on foreign ground, but in other 
parts of the Dominions of Her Majesty. 
But now let me take the Act of 1858, 
the Act for the Government of India. 
The 55th clause, as it now stands, pro- 
vides that the Indian troops should not 
be paid out of the Revenues of India, 
except when they are serving in the 
country; and this shows that the possi- 
bility of their so serving out of the 
country under the orders of the Crown 
was in the mind of Parliament. Othor- 
wise, if the assent of Parliament to their 
movement was necessary, it would have 
been time enough, when that consent 
was asked for, to have considered how 
the expense was to be borne. But, 
what was the history of this clause? 
When the Indian Government Bill was 
passing through the House of Commons 
in 1858, a clause was proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone on the Bill in these words— 


‘“‘ Except for repelling actual invasion, or other 
sudden and urgent necessity, Her Majesty’s 
Forces in the East Indies shall not be employed 
in any military operation beyond the external 
frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
without the consent of Perilamennt to the pur- 
poses thereof.” —[3 Hansard, cli. 1007.] 


This proposal raised considerable dis- 
cussion, and opinions concerning it were 
expressed by several leading statesmen. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis said, in 
course of the debate, that— 


“Tn his view of the matter, the general Pre- 
rogative of the Crown, in declaring war, was 
ractically limited by the necessity of obtaining 
otes of Supply from Parliament for the pur- 
pose of ing on war. Beyond that consti- 
tutional necessity, the Prerogative of the Crown 
with regard toa declaration of war or concluding 
peace was unlimited. Suppose, however, the 
Governor General desired to make war, not for 
the purpose of repelling actual invasion or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity, he 
would have to communicate with the Home 
Government; and in what manner would the 
consent of Parliament be obtained? He pre- 
sumed it would be necessary to cbtain the con- 
sent of both Houses, and that it would be the 
duty of the Executive Government to introduce 
a Bill formally giving their consent to the 
Governor General’s ing war. That might 
be difficult toprocure. Then the question might 
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arise whether, Parliament having consented to 
the commencement of a war, it was competent 
for the Governor General to terminate such war 
without the assent of Parliament. If they sanc- 
tioned such a principle, it might be extended to 
other wars, and they might eventually adopt the 
doctrine that the British Parliament, like the 
American Senate, should give its consent to all 
wars in derogation of the existing Prerogative 
of the Crown. If this clause were to have a 
practical effect, these points would have to be 
considered.”’—[Jdid. 1012.] 


Lord Palmerston, in the course of the 
same debate, said— 


‘“ He entirely agreed with his right hon. Friend 
who last spoke, that the consent of Parliament 
was not necessary previous to a declaration of 
war, because it was a fundamental principle of 
the Constitution that the power of declaring 
war and concluding peace rested with the 
Crown, the Ministers of the Crown being re- 
sponsible for the manner in which they advised 
the Crown to exercise that Prerogative. To 
maintain that the previous consent of Parlia- 
ment was necessary, either to the commence- 
ment of a war or to the conclusion of a peace, 
would be to introduce a principle destructive of 
the British Constitution; and he was somewhat 
surprised that Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
were the guardians of the Prerogatives of the 
Crown and of the Constitution of the country, 
did not rise and protest against doctrines which 
in his opinion were most inconsistent with Pre- 
rogative and the Constitution. . . . Hethought 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) would act some- 
what hastily, if he adopted the clause in its pre- 
sent form.”’—[ Ibid. 1013.] 


The opinion of Lord John Russell, who 
followed Lord Palmerston on this occa- 
sion, was that— 


‘‘ He was disposed, however, to concur in the 
objections raised by his noble Friend (Viscount 
Palmerston) to the terms of the clause. ‘Her 
Majesty’s Forces in the East Indies,’ it was said 
‘shall not be employed in any military opera- 
tion’ beyond the frontier of India without the ~ 
consent of Parliament. Now, supposing we 
had a war with some European Power, and that, 
this war being supported by the House of Com- 
mons, it was considered desirable for the Indian 
Army to attack the Possessions of this enemy of 
the Crown, it appeared to him the clause would 
prevent the employment of those Forces with- 
out the consent of Parliament. Thus if, prior 
to the attack on Java, when we were at war 
with the Dutch, the Governor General had been 
obliged to send to the Home Government, and 
they had been obliged to apply to Parliament to 
obtain authority for this Expedition, it might 
have failed altogether, because, by making it 
known to the enemy, through a debate in 
Parliament, you would entirely defeat your ob- 
ject. He doubted also whether the language of 
the clause would not have prevented the Expedi- 
tion to Egypt.” —[Jdid. 1015-16.] 


It was quite clear what the view of 

Lord Russell was. No doubt, he re- 

ferred to a state of actual war; but his 

objection to the clause was that it 

would limit the power of the Crown in 
I2 
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the case of war being imminent, or with 
a view to objects of great Imperial im- 
portance, and render the accomplish- 
ment of those objects difficult, if it was 
necessary to come to Parliament for its 
assent. On that ground was founded 
the objection of those eminent men to 
the clause proposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
which would have prevented the move- 
ment of the Indian troops from India. 
Well, my Lords, Mr. Gladstone’s clause 
was inserted in the Bill with some ver- 
bal alterations, and the Bill came up to 
this House. When the Bill reached 
this House, the late Lord Derby drew 
attention on the occasion of the second 
reading to the 55th clause. The noble 
Earl said— 


“There are, I believe, only two other subjects 
to which I need now direct your Lordships’ 
attention, and I allude to them because I think 
that, as far as they are concerned, the principle 
and the object of the Bill have been somewhat 
misunderstood. One relates to the employment 
of the Indian Army, and the other relates to 
the admission to the Civil Service of India. The 
55th clause deals with the first of those subjects ; 
and it has been objected to that clause, that it 
appears to interfere with the Prerogative of the 
Crown, inasmuch as it provides that none of 
Her Majesty’s Forces maintained out of the 
Revenues of India shall be taken, except in cases 
of urgent emergency, beyond the frontiers of 
that country without the previous consent of 
Parliament. Now, it has been thought—and I 
confess that the wording of the clause makes it 
open to a construction which was not intended 
by its framers—it has been thought that that 
would be an interference with the undoubted 
Prerogative of the Crown to make war or peace. 
. ... Our intention, however, is not to limit 
the Prerogative of the Crown, but to protect the 
Revenues of India ; and, consequently, when we 
come to that clause, I mean to propose in it an 
Amendment which will, I think, remove all am- 
biguity upon this point. It will be to the effect 
that, except for the purpose of preventing or re- 
seemed actual invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian 

ossessions, or in order to meet some sudden and 
urgent emergency, the Revenues of India shall 
not, without the consent of Parliament, be ap- 
plicable to the expense of any military operation 
carried on beyond India by Her Majesty’s 
Forces chargeable on such Revenues. That pro- 
vision will impose a pecuniary check on the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown in regard to the Army of 
India such as already exists in the case of all 
other portions of Her Majesty’s Forces.”— 
[Zbid. 1458-9.] 
And what said the noble Earl the Leader 
of the Opposition in this House (Earl 
Granville) on that occasion? He thus 
addressed your Lordships’ House— 

‘“‘The noble Earl has already alluded to the 
fifty-fifth clause. I have very often remarked 
that when anything not very wise is done by 


any person, it is done at the suggestion of some 
one else wiser than himself. He who offers the 
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suggestion does not very carefully consider it, 
and the person to whom it is offered thinks he 
may adopt it, inasmuch as it has proceeded 
from a very sensible man, without that sifting 
to which he would subject his own proposition. 
Something of this sort seems to like taken 
place in the other House with regard to this 
clause. A very able man (Mr. Gladstone) in 
the other House suggested this clause, and the 
Government, to my great surprise, instantly 
adopted it. What is the clause? That, ex- 
cept in cases of great urgency, the Army in 
India shall not be employed beyond the fron- 
tier of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions 
without the consent of Parliament. That ap- 
pears to me altogether unconstitutional. Then, 
how is the assent of Parliament to be signified ? 
Is an Act of Parliament to be passed before any 
military operations can be executed? If so, I 
presume that it will be equally necessary to have 
an Act of Parliament declaring peace, and in 
this way you will entirely take out of the hands 
of the Crown one of its most important Preroga- 
tives. I must say that if this clause be merely 
modified in the sense in which I understood the 
noble Earl to say he was willing to modify it, it 
will still be open to much objection, and I shall 
feel it my duty to ask your Lordships to reject 
it altogether.” —[ Ibid. 1470-71.] 

Well, my Lords, Mr. Gladstone’s clause 
was removed in your Lordships’ House 
from the Bill, and the clause in its altered 
form became that which is now the 55th 
clause, and in this form the noble Earl 
did not ask your Lordships’ House to 
reject the clause; and he must, there- 
fore, have subsequently satisfied himself 
that when it took its present form it was 
free from the Constitutional objection 
which he had pointed out—namely, that 
in the matter of the movement of Native 
Indian troops beyond the boundaries of 
India, it would limit the Prerogative of 
the Crown. My Lords, I entirely agree 
with the view expressed by the noble 
Earl. I believe that the clause, as it 
now stands, in no way limits, or pro- 
fesses to limit, the Constitutional or legal 
right of the Crown with regard to the 
movement of Native Indian troops. It 
does this, and this only—it protects the 
Revenues of India from bearing the cost 
of the movement of those troops. But 
the argument of my noble and learned 
Friend is this—that whatever the Act of 
1858 does, the annual Mutiny Act by its 
wording prevents Indian troops being 
made available out of India without the 
assent of Parliament. But, in 1858, the 
Mutiny Act was just the same as it is 
now, and if any of those eminent states- 
men, to whom I have referred, were of 
opinion that it prohibited such move- 
ment of the Native Indian troops, would 
they on that very ground have opposed 
the clause proposed by Mr. Gladstone ? 
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It would be absurd to have had the dis- 
cussions to which I have alluded if that 
were so. Well, my Lords, that being 
the history of this clause and its wording, 
I confess I am surprised that at this 
time of day, 20 years after it has passed, 
it should be gravely maintained that all 
the care and pains taken to alter and 
modify the 55th clause in its original 
form went for nothing, and that the 
clause in its present form produces just 
the same effect which would have been 
produced by the clause which was re- 
moved from the Bill. 

My noble and learned Friend en- 
deavoured to produce in the minds 
of your Lordships the impression that 
there was something in the Mutiny Act 
which in some way affected the Native 
Army of India. The fact is, that the 
words to which my noble and learned 
Friend alluded do not refer to the Native 
Indian Army in any way. They refer 
to Her Majesty’s European Army—the 
White Army—serving in India, and there 
is nothing in the Act which refers to 
the Native Indian Army. The argu- 
ment from the Mutiny Act requires a 
very short examination, and it will turn 
out to be as baseless as that founded on 
the Indian Government Act. But first, 
let me remind your Lordships of the 
point in the discussion at which we have 
arrived. I have shown your Lord- 
ships that the Native Indian Army are 
Forces of the Queen, and being so the 
Crown, primd facie, has an absolute 
right to move them wherever the Sove- 
reign may think fit. Those who say 
that that right is limited must show that 
itis so. I have shown to your Lord- 
ships that it is not limited by the 
terms of enlistment or by Code of Dis- 
cipline ; that, so far as precedents are 
concerned, there are numerous prece- 
dents for the employment of those troops 
out of India without any objection having 
been taken as to the legality of that 
step. I have shown that an Act in force 
for 40 years up to 1848 contemplated the 
employment of Native Indian troops out 
of India; and now the only question is, 
whether the whole of this body of evidence 
and proof is to be contravened by a few 
words of recital in the commencement of 
the Mutiny Act. 

My Lords, in order to understand 
the effect and object of this recital, I 
would ask your Lordships to remember 
what was the position of the various 
Armies in India before and since 1858. 
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Before 1858 there were three different 
classes of Forces in India—the Regular 
Army of the Queen—next, the Euro- 
pean troops kept up by the East India 
Company —- and there were, thirdly, 
the Native troops of the East In- 
dian Company. ‘There were these three 
sets of Forces. How were those Forces 
dealt with by the Mutiny Acts? With 
regard to the Queen’s regiments serving 
in India, they were subject to the annual 
British Mutiny Act just as much as if they 
served in England. With regard to the 
European White troops of the East In- 
dian Company, they were subject to a 
Mutiny Act of their own. That was not 
annual, it was perpetual,and it was 
passed by the Imperial Parliament. 
With regard to the Native Indian Forces, 
they were subject to an Act of the In- 
dian Legislature, made under the Im- 
perial authority, as I have already 
pointed out. There were, then, three 
different sets of Forces, and three dif- 
ferent Mutiny Acts. Now, the Act of 
1858 provided that the two sets of In- 
dian Forces should become the Forces of 
the Queen; and the consequence was, 
since the Act of 1858, we had, at first, 
three separate Forces belonging to the 
Crown—the British regiments, the White 
troops formerly belonging to the East 
India Company, and the Native troops. 
That state of things continued until 
1863, and then an Act was passed bring- 
ing the European Forces, formerly be- 
longing to the East India Company, 
under the annual Mutiny Act. That 
Act, in the Preamble stated— 

“Tt is expedient that Her Majesty’s European 
Forces in India should from henceforth be sub- 
ject to the Acts for the punishment of Mutiny 
and Desertion, from time to time, passed for the 
government of Her Majesty’s General Forces.” 
But that Act expressly declared that it 
was not in any way to affect the Native 
troops of the Crown in India. They 
were to continue under their own Mutiny 
Act and Articles of War. The Euro- 
pean Forces, therefore, and the European 
Forces only, in India, are within the 
Annua! Mutiny Act. 

Now, my noble and learned Friend 
takes out of the Preamble of the Mutiny 
Act these words, ‘“‘ exclusive of the num- 
bers actually serving in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions,’’ and he first as- 
sumes that these words refer to the 
Native Indian troops, and he then founds 
on this assumption the argument that the 
Native Indian troops must serve within 
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India and nowhere else; and that if they 
go beyond that itis a departure from the 
Mutiny Act. Well, that depends on the 
great question—what troops are meant 
by the words “‘ exclusive of the numbers 
actually serving?” for if those words do 
not refer to the Native Indian troops, 
the argument of my noble and learned 
Friend falls to the ground. 

My Lords, the words which my noble 
and learned Friend relies do not touch, 
and are not meant to touch, the Native 
troops. The Native troops are not 
brought within our Mutiny Act in any 
way. That is made clear from the 
clause which enacts— 

‘‘ Nothing in this Act contained shall in any 
manner prejudice or affect any Articles of War 
or other matters made, enacted, or in force, or 
which may hereafter be made, enacted, or in 
force, under the authority of the Government 
of India, respecting officers or soldiers or fol- 
lowers in Her Majesty’s Indian Army, being 
natives of India.” 

On the other hand, the European 
Forces in India are within the Act, but 
the men are not to be reckoned numeri- 
cally, unless they are at the depdts in 
the United Kingdom. If your Lord- 
ships will read the Preamble with this 
key to its meaning, all difficulty will at 
once disappear. The Preamble runs— 

““Whereas it is adjudged necessary that a 

body of Forces should be continued for the 
safety of the United Kingdom, and the defence 
of the Possessions of Her Majesty’s Crown, 
and that the whole number of such Forces 
should consist of 135,452 men, including those 
to be employed at the depdts in the United 
Kingdom for the training of recruits for service 
at home and abroad, but exclusive of the num- 
bers actually serving within Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions.”’ 
Therefore, the meaning of the words 
which have caused my noble and learned 
Friend difficulty is perfectly clear. The 
Act is not to apply to the Native Indian 
regiments—the recital is to include those 
officers and men of the European Army 
of India who are employed in depéts in 
England and Ireland, and to exclude 
the number actually employed within 
Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions. 

But that this is the meaning of the 
meaning of the recital can be shown to 
demonstration. The noble and learned 
Lord has, in his Motion, properly spoken 
of the Vote recited in the Preamble to 
the Mutiny Act. I turn in the Esti- 
mates to the Vote, and you will find 
on one side it runs thus:—‘ The num- 
ber of men, Regular Army, exclusive 
of India; and, on the other side, 
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“the number of men of the Regular 
Army serving in India.” Of course, 
therefore, ‘‘ exclusive of India’? means 
‘‘exclusive of the number of men of 
the Regular Army serving in India,” 
and the Regular Army throughout the 
Estimates means the Queen’s European 
Army. The number of the European 
Army serving in India at the present 
time is about 62,000, and of the Native 
Army 125,000. It is a case of one-third 
and two-thirds. We have a Vote for 
the number of men, 135,452—that is 
the exact number provided for in the 
Mutiny Act; and then you have those 
serving in India set down as 62,650, 
which is the number of the White 
European Army, and not the num- 
ber of the Native Army. Therefore, 
those who are excluded, and by the very 
word of your own Vote are excluded, 
from the enumeration of the Mutiny Act, 
are the 62,650, and are not the Native 
Army. My Lords, thecase is thus brought 
to this simple point. Nothing can be 
shown which in any way fetters the 
legal and Constitutional power of the 
Crown to move the Indian Army any- 
where except it may be the United King- 
dom. The expense must, of course, be 
provided by Parliament, and this, which 
is the Constitutional check, is, at the 
same time, the only check on the Con- 
stitutional right of the Crown. How 
can that right be affected by the re- 
cital in the Mutiny Act, which does 
not relate to the Indian Army at ali? 
This is the whole of this case. 

My Lords, I agree with my noble and 
learned Friend that there is a very great 
difference between questions of substance 
and questions of form. But, my Lords, 
if the action of a Government cannot 
be challenged on a matter of substance, 
I think great care should be taken that 
misapprehension is not produced by 
challenging it on a question of form. 
If the noble and learned Lord had 
entertained the opinion that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been chargeable 
with any error of judgment, with pur- 
suing an erroneous and mistaken policy, 
as a matter of policy, in moving these 
Indian troops to Malta, under all the 
circumstances of the case, that question 
might have been raised before this 
House by a proper Motion on the 
subject. Nay, more, if it had been the 
opinion of the Opposition that the policy 
of the Government was erroneous, I 
maintain it was their duty, as I under- 
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stand the duty of public men, to have 
challenged that policy and to have asked 
the House to condemn, in substance and 
not in form, what the Government had 
done. But, my Lords, I also maintain 
that where, in the present state of 
Foreign affairs, arguments in the Eng- 
lish Parliament on questions of form 
may easily be mistaken abroad for argu- 
ments on questions of substance, you 
ought, before you challenge on a ques- 
tion of form, to be quite clear that your 
form is right. I maintain there is no 
foundation whatever for the proposition 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
placed on the Paper to-night. I believe 
that, as to the substance of the case, 
Parliament will justify the policy of the 
Government ; I am quite satisfied it is 
justified by the country at large. The 
question of form I leave to your Lord- 
ships’ decision; without fear or appre- 
hension I maintain that criticism on the 
form is entirely misplaced. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, he cer- 
tainly understood the noble and learned 
Lord who introduced the Motion to 
make a substantial charge against the 
Government, when he said that they 
violated the express terms of the Act of 
1858 when they moved Indian troops 
out of India without the assent of Par- 
liament, and without having made any 
provision out of the Imperial Revenue 
for meeting that expenditure. The Act 
of 1858 prohibited the application of the 
Revenues of India to the expenses of any 
military operation beyond the frontiers 
of India without the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament; and the argument 
of his noble and learned Friend was that 
the action of the Government in ordering 
the Indian troops beyond the frontiers 
of India without having obtained any 
authority from Parliament for the ap- 
plication either of European or of Indian 
money for the expenditure, was either a 
violation of that Act, or an infringement 
of the Constitutional principles of our 
own Government. But the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack had dis- 
covered what he described in grandilo- 
quent terms as a most serious, a most un- 
precedented breach of all Constitutional 
propriety on the part of the late Admi- 
nistration—of that Department of it for 
which he (Viscount Cardwell) was espe- 
cially responsible. His noble and learned 
Friend imagined he had discovered that, 
although he (Viscount Cardwell) had ob- 
tained from the House of Commons, in 
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the regular manner, a Vote for 20,000 
men, and a separate Vote for the money, 
on the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War, yet the consent of Parliament had 
never been given, inasmuch as no com- 
munication had been made to their 
Lordships—not even in the Appropria- 
tion Act. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the Appropriation Bill sanctioned 
the Vote of Oredlit for £2,000,000, but 
it did not say that the money was for 
the purpose of raising 20,000 additional 
troops. The only reference to the pur- 
pose of the Vote was in the Schedule. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, that the 
reference in the Schedule of the Appro- 
priation Act was of the utmost im- 
portance, and since this charge was so 
serious and so specific, their Lordships 
would excuse him if he read to them 
the words of the Schedule from the 
volume of the Statutes, which he found 
in the Library of the House. The words 
he found were these— 


‘Towards defraying the expenses beyond the 
ordinary grants of Parliament which may be 
incurred in maintaining the Naval and Military 
Services of this Kingdom, including the cost of 
a further number of Land Forces of 20,000 men 
during the war in Europe.” 


He had asked for the Votes in the 
House of Commons on the 1st of August, 
1870, and the Bill, with their Lordships’ 
consent, had received the Royal Assent 
upon the 10th. While he was vindi- 
cating himself in this matter, he might 
do so in another—the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative in the abolition of 
Purchase—which he had been privately 
informed it was probable he might hear 
of in the course of the debate. He had 
been charged with having transgressed 
the law and Constitution when he ad- 
vised the use of the Royal Prerogative 
in the case of the abolition of Purchase 
inthe Army. But the facts were these. 
On going to the War Office at the 
end of 1868, he found that his Prede- 
cessor had obtained the sanction of Her 
Majesty to the abolition of the rank of 
cornet and ensign in the Army, without 
making any provision for the cost of so 
doing; and, therefore, he (Viscount 
Cardwell) submitted to the House of 
Commons an Estimate for the money ne- 
cessary to furnish the regulation price 
of the commissions. He could not offer 
more than the regulation price, traffic 
in commissions being forbidden by the 
Act of 1809. There was great alarm at 
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the proposal, as involving the whole 
principle of the over-regulation prices, 
and a great deal more than the regu- 
lation price was demanded. He there- 
fore referred the whole subject to a 
Commission composed of very eminent 
men. The Commission reported in sub- 
stance that the sale of commissions had 
obtained such general sanction that the 
prohibition could not rightly be en- 
forced without full compensation; and 
that while regulation prices were per- 
mitted, it was impossible that the statu- 
tory prohibition of over-regulation prices 
should be obeyed. He then asked Par- 
liament for money to indemnify the 
officers and abolish the whole system 
of Purchase. The House of Commons 
adopted his proposal; but their Lord- 
ships delayed the Bill. He was there- 
fore obliged to recognize the continu- 
ance of the system which a most strin- 
gent Statute had prohibited and the 
other House had provided the means 
to abolish, or to resort to the exercise of 
the Royal power, so far as to put an 
end to the regulations permitting Pur- 
chase on the specified terms; but, in 
adopting the latter course, he had no 
notion of enlarging the Prerogative of 
the Crown, or of showing any dis- 
respect to their Lordships’ House. He 
was surprised to hear his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack begin 
his speech by replying, not to the able 
speech by which the debate had been 
opened by his noble and learned Friend 
near him, but by replying to a speech 
which he supposed to have been 
made by a noble Marquess in the 
other House. The opening speech of 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Selborne), to which he had listened with 
admiration, was described by the noble 
and learned Lord as ‘‘ overloaded” and 
“irrelevant,” and as dealing with 
matters that were either~ ‘‘ misappre- 
hended ” or ‘ perverted;” but no 
attempt had been made to justify that 
description. He thought, indeed, that 
he would have found it difficult to have 
replied to the speech of his ‘noble and 
learned Friend, who did not question the 
policy of moving troops from India, but 
treated the mode by which the Govern- 
ment had done it as a question of Consti- 
tutional law of the first magnitude. He 
(Viscount Cardwell) thought it most de- 
sirable to keep the question of Constitu- 
tional law and right, which was one of the 
greatest magnitude and importance, en- 
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tirely separate from those of mere per- 
sonal or Party interest. His noble and 
learned Friend, in keeping apartthe great 
Constitutional question from all the small 
and unworthy interests which were capa- 
ble of being associated with it, had per- 
formed one of the greatest services he 
could have rendered to the country. The 
question of Constitutional policy had been 
entirely lost sight of by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. Refer- 
ence had been made to what had taken 
place in 1775, and a large portion of the 
noble and learned Lord’s observations 
were in answer to arguments that might 
have been used in 1775, but which had 
not been used at the presenttime. He 
hoped, after what had been said by 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Selborne) on that subject, they would 
hear no more of it. With reference to 
the Report of the Committee of 1867, 
he thought the long list of precedents 
which had been read by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack contained 
scarcely one that happened while the 
Indian Army was under the Crown—his 
criticism, therefore, was entirely irrele- 
vant. He agreed with the doctrine laid 
down by General Peel. What he under- 
stood was this, that the limitation of 
the number of men was necessary to the 
efficient control of Parliament; but that 
it was not sufficient to take merely a 
subsequent power of repaying the 
money. Every year both the men and 
the money must be voted. Vote A 
accordingly was the general Vote, and 
Vote B included the numbers of Indian 
troops; but these did not go into the 
Mutiny Act. Now, if these Indian 
troops had been voted under Vote B, 
and the Vote of Credit placed in the 
Appropriation Act, theold Sonstitutional 
practice would have been restored ; but 
under the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment, the number of men would not 
have the sanction of Parliament at all. 
The question now was not a question 
of policy, but a question of whether 
the prior consent of Parliament was ne- 
cessary or not. He understood that was 
not disputed by the Government. The 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack quoted the doctrine of emergency, 
and cited the authority of Mr. Gladstone, 
that the Government which did not take 
on itself the responsibility of acting in 
an emergency independent of Parlia- 
ment, applying afterwards for indemnity 
from Parliament, would not be worthy 
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of the country. He quite agreed with 
that sentiment of Mr. Gladstone’s. The 
Government admitted that they could 
not employ troops without the previous 
sanction of Parliament, if it were possi- 
ble to obtain it, and that whenever they 
were compelled to employ them without 
the previous sanction of Parliament the 
solemn obligation lay on them to obtain 
that sanction at as early a moment as 
possible. After such an acknowledg- 
ment, he must say the object of his 
noble and learned Friend in initiating 
this discussion had been obtained. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
it was to be regretted that upon a ques- 
tion involving an important and inte- 
resting point of Constitutional law, two 
of the greatest legal authorities in that 
House should entertain diametrically 
opposite opinions. The discussion had 
taken the aspect of a mere intellectual 
contest, in which the two noble and 
learned Lords contended for the mastery 
in technical learning. If this question 
was to be raised at all, it should have 
been with some prospect of producing 
some deep and clear impression upon 
public opinion, and of exercising some 
salutary influence upon the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. From the be- 
ginning, however, it had seemed to him, 
there was very little prospect of such a 
result being attained. The noble and 
learned Lord seemed to have overlooked 
that it was in the highest degree im- 
probable that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have taken such a step with- 
out having obtained from the highest 
authorities the assurance that it was in 
accordance with Constitutional law. 
Had it been otherwise, would not the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
have employed all his legal knowledge 
and learning to preventit? And was it 
not likely that the public would attach 
the greater weight to an opinion given 
with all the responsibility of official 
position ? There was another consi- 
deration. They were all aware that, 
on several occasions, the authorities in 
India had sanctioned the employmentof 
Indian troops in the Colonies of the 
Crown, and the legality of that course 
had never, so far as he was aware, been 
seriously questioned, either in England 
or India. Within his recollection, and 
within the period of his official employ- 
ment in India, the Madras troops were 
regularly employed out of India, under 
the sanction of the Government of India, 
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with the assent of the Local Govern- 
ment, and, it must be assumed, of the 
Government at home. A Madras regi- 
ment was despatched to Hong Kong in 
1867-8, and some Madras regiments had 
been stationed in the Straits Settlements 
for many years; and after the Settlement 
was transferred to the Colonial Office in 
1867, one Madras regiment still con- 
tinued to garrison it. He had not 
gathered from the discussion a single 
argument to show that the employment 
of Indian troops, being legal in the 
East, would be illegal in Europe. He 
thought it a most lamentable thing that 
at a time when the people of India were 
animated by the most loyal and devoted 
sentiments to the Crown—when the 
Indian troops were burning with a 
desire to consummate their reconciliation 
and union .with their British fellow- 
subjects—and when the people of Malta 
were about to give a most kindly and 
confiding welcome to their strange 
guests and new defenders—a noble and 
learned Lord, adorned with every orna- 
ment of learning and eloquence, should 
have suggested to the Indian soldier that 
he might possibly commit, and to the 
Colonial mliede of Her Majesty that 
they might possibly suffer, an illegal act. 

Tue Duxse or RUTLAND said, that 
though he could not offer a single obser- 
vation on the Constitutional and legal 
aspect of the question, he might be 
allowed to express his deep and. un- 
feigned regret that their Lordships’ 
House and the House of Commons 
should have received at the hands of the 
Government what seemed to be a very 
great slight. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on the 27th of March, came tothe 
conclusion that Indian troops were to be 
utilized; on the 28th of March, his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Derby) resigned ; on 
the 12th of April, Her Majesty’sGovern- 
ment telegraphed that transports should 
be sent to India to bring Indian troops 
to Malta; on the 16th of April, the 
Governor General announced the num- 
ber of troops that would besent; andon 
the 16th of April, also, Parliament was 
adjourned. Now, it seemed to him that 
if ever there was a question which, inde- 
pendent of its Constitutional aspect, 
ought to have been submitted to Parlia- 
ment, this was that question. It was a 
totally new question. Indian troops had 
never before been sent from India to 
Malta. Not only was the question a 
new one, but it was raised in a time of 
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peace, and the step taken was a threat- 
ening of war. He wanted to know why 
Parliament was called together three 
weeks before the usual time—to the 
great inconvenience of the Members of 
their Lordships’ House, as he knew, 
and to the great inconvenience of 
many Members of the other House—if 
it were to be kept in the dark upon this 
important matter? What was the 
reason ?—what the object ?—what the 
excuse? Why did not the Government, 
in the case of a great emergency—at a 
great crisis—resort to the advice and 
assistance of Parliament? He could 
answer that question, and if he was 
wrong, the Government would contradict 
him. It was because, if it had been 
known before the Recess that these 
troops were to be sent to Malta, the 
movement of troops might have been 
arrested, all the doubts pointed out, se- 
rious difficulties might have arisen, and 
the hands of the Government might 
have beenimpeded. Yes; but why was 
Parliament called together, except to 
discuss a question of this nature? The 
noble Viscount, who lately addressed the 
House, alluded to the Abolition of Pur- 
chase Bill. That Bill they were invited 
in the Queen’s Speech of 1871 to con- 
sider. They did consider it for three 
nights, and at 2 o’clock of the morning 
of the third night, they decided to send 
it before a Royal Commission by a majo- 
rity of 25. The next day their decision 
was overridden by Royal Proclamation. 
He was quite sure the noble Viscount 
meant no slight to their Lordships’ 
House; but it added to his alarm at the 
encroachment, in the present case, of the 
Executive upon the functions of Parlia- 
ment. He protested against this conduct 
of the Government, as an encroachment 
by the Executive upon the functions of 
Parliament. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he could 
not be persuaded that the previous con- 
sent of Parliament was needed for the 
step which the Government had taken. 
He would apply to the present Members 
of it words used by an eminent diploma- 
tist, in 1775, in a letter— 

“ There is an old French author, the Duc de 
Rohan, who writes about the principles of go- 
vernment, and says of that of England—‘ La 
constitution d’ Angleterre est une grande béte qui 
ne saurait mourir si elle ne se tue pas elle- 
méme. Now, that is precisely what I could 
have said in six sheets of paper, and not more 
clearly. England will not be felo de se now. I 
trust in Providence, and in the manly principles 
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of those sound politicians who have a fair and 
just preponderance in the management of that 
Constitution.” 

It had been said by a great authority— 
as was truly or falsely reported—that 
England was like a great whale, which 
could only fight on sea; and it was 
necessary, in the present emergency, 
that troops should be ready in case, un- 
fortunately, ‘‘ force’ should be needed 
instead of ‘‘ diplomacy.” 

Eri GRANVILLE: My Lords, be- 
fore the debate closes, I must express 
my surprise that no one Member of the 
Government should have thought it 
necessary to say one word on the ap- 
per made to them by the noble Duke 

ehind them, who is one of the most 
consistent Conservatives in the House. 
The noble Duke, with great clearness, 
appealed to the Bench below him to 
give an explanation as to why it was 
that the proposed movement of troops 
had been kept secret from Parliament. 
So far as my experience goes, I do not 
remember an occasion on which Parlia- 
ment has been treated so cavalierly as 
both Houses have been treated on the 
present occasion. It is perfectly true 
that on the day fixed for the Adjourn- 
ment, I said I was quite sure Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would inform the 
House whether it had any further in- 
formation to communicate to Parliament 
on the subject of the Eastern Question ; 
and we know that in “another place ” a 
still more important Question was put; 
yet we know that not the slightest in- 
formation was imparted on this most 
important subject. I do trust that 
the Government will condescend to give 
us some information on this particular 
point. We have to thank the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack for the 
very interesting sermon or lecture he has 
given us this evening. He complained 
very much of my Friend the noble and 
learned Lord—who, on this great Con- 
stitutional point, has given us one of 
the most complete and exhaustive 
speeches I ever heard in this House— 
for the great length at which he had 
addressed your Lordships, and then the 
noble and learned Lord himself pro- 
ceeded to speak at still greater length 
than my noble and learned Friend ; but 
he did not touch upon some of the most 
important precedents and arguments 
which have been brought forward, and 
without attempting to answer some of 
his most cogent arguments. The noble 
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and learned Lord admonished my noble 
and learned Friend to be more accurate 
in his historical references—an admoni- 
tion which I should think the noble and 
learned Lord was the last to require. 
The noble and learned Lord himself 
committed an error in the information 
he has given us respecting the Appro- 
priation Act; but when he came to the 
debate of 1775, referred to by my noble 
and learned Friend, and whose refer- 
ence to it he pooh-poohed, he certainly in 
what he said bears out my recollection 
of what was said by Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst, who, according to the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, was 
only talking paradoxically. He con- 
cluded in this manner—that the King 
had no right to maintain in any part of 
the Possessions of the British Crown 
any other than the troops agreed to by 
Parliament, both as to the number and 
also as to nations. The previous con- 
sent of Parliament is one of the most 
important points of Constitutional law, 
and I cannot conceive why Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not come to 
Parliament and state what they had de- 
cided upon. The whole character of 
the demonstrations made by the Go- 
vernment appear to me to have been of 
an ostentatious character. The bring- 
ing of these men to Malta is an act of 
that kind, and the secrecy with which 
the movement was shrouded seems to 
have been confined only to this country, 
and especially to Parliament, as it ap- 
pears to have been known in India. Jf 
there had been any immediate probabi- 
lity of war, and that the Russian Go- 
vernment might have been able to pre- 
vent moving these troops to the spot, 
there might have been some excuse for 
this policy of secrecy; but nothing of 
the kind existed. It has been said that 
if the intention of the Government to 
bring these troops to Malta had been 
known in India, the rates of freight 
would have been enormously increased ; 
but I have been told that if the wants 
of the Government had been known, 
the competition which would have en- 
sued would have made the freights 
much cheaper. Therefore, I am still 
at aloss to know why the information 
was not given. And I must say that I 
utterly object to the way the noble and 
learned Lord has laid down as a funda- 
mental Constitutional principle, that it 
does not signify what is kept from Par- 
liament if the Government afterwards 
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explains the course it has taken, and ob- 
tains its sanction—a sanction which, in 99 
cases out of 100, Parliament could not 
refuse. I do not deny that there may 
be cases in which a Government would 
be perfectly right to take a certain 
course without consulting Parliament, 
and in keeping it secret if it were neces- 
sary to do so; but no such necessity 
existed in this case. We are not ina 
state of war; and it would have been 
not only Constitutional but a wise and 
prudent thing for Government to take 
Parliament into its confidence, and in a 
Constitutional manner obtain its con- 
sent beforehand. The clause moved 
by the late Lord Derby in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, to prevent the Re- 
venues of India being employed for the 
movement of troops outside the boun- 
daries of India, was not intended to 
authorizethe Revenues to beso employed, 
provided the Indian Exchequer was re- 
couped. In fact, you break the law, 
when you make the Indian Revenue 
supply the means of moving troops on 
the chance of getting Parliament to 
repay the money. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, instead 
of answering the precedents of my 
noble and learned Friend, gave us pre- 
cedents of his own. My noble and 
learned Friend, at the opening of his 
speech, stated distinctly that his pro- 
positions and illustrations would be 
entirely separate from cases in which 
we were in a state of war, or when Par- 
liament was not sitting; but nearly the 
whole of the precedents quoted by the 
noble and learned Lord were connected 
with a state of war, and referred not to 
the Imperial Army, but to that of the 
Company—which is a perfectly different 
thing. The noble and learned Lord, at 
the beginning of his speech, said the 
subject was a very fit one to bring before 
the House; but, at its conclusion, he 
made it a reproach against my noble 
and learned Friend, that he should 
bring forward what he described to be 
a mere question of form, instead of 
proposing a direct Vote of Censure. 
We are continually challenged to bring 
forward Votes of Censure, and to divide 
upon them. It is one of the advan- 
tages of this House that we can dis- 
cuss questions without Motions of a 
character hostile to the Government; 
but these continual challenges remind 
me of the old quotation—“‘ Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri ;” and I think that the mean- 
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ing of the poet was not so much that 
we should follow the advice of our op- 
ponents, but copy their example. Noble 
Lords in this House and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen in the other House, when they 
were in Opposition, made perpetual at- 
tacks upon the Government; but they 
abstained, and very wisely abstained, 
from Motions or divisions, and I prefer 
now to follow their example than their 
advice in this matter. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack spoke 
somewhat disparagingly of forms, and 
there is an opinion prevalent in some 
quarters that these Constitutional checks 
are obsolete things ; but I think it most 
unwise to allow unconstitutional pre- 
cedents to be created without some sort 
of remonstrance against what might 
prove mischievous, or even disastrous, 
if evil days should come. Such checks 
ought not, in this House, to be treated 
as mere forms. I remember hearing 
the late Lord Derby say— 

‘‘ We live not in times when Lords and Com- 
mons have to protect themselves against the 
arbitrary power of the Crown—those days have 
long passed, and the Prerogative of doing that 
which is beside and beyond the law is not now 
vested in the person of the Sovereign, but in 
the responsibie Advisers of the Crown. It was 
their duty now to see, therefore, that the power 
should not only be legally exercised, but also 
that it should not be stretched to an unconstitu- 
tional extent.” 


That I think sound and Constitutional 
doctrine, and much safer than that put 
forward by the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack. I am glad this dis- 
cussion has taken place. I hope that 
its result may be to make Her Majesty’s 
Ministers more thoughtful in matters of 
this sort, and then the discussion of to- 
night will not have been without value 
and importance. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
My Lords, the noble Earl who has just 
spoken (Earl Granville) has rebuked us 
for not having answered a Question put 
by the noble Duke who sits behind me. 
The Question is one which everyone has 
been asking for a considerable time. If 
a Question which is frequently put is 
not answered, it may be taken that there 
is some good reason for silence on the 
part of those to whom the Question is ad- 
dressed. I shall not take refuge in any 
technical reasons that I might give for 
the silence which has been complained 
of; but will say at once, that I do not 
think it would be for the advantage of 
the public service that the Question sug- 
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gested by the noble Duke and referred 
to by the noble Earl, should be an- 
swered. As to not making communica- 
tions to Parliament, this House, I think, 
was not sitting when the resolution of 
the Government was arrived at, and 
the resolution of the Government, I 
think, was only arrived at four days be- 
fore the other House adjourned for the 
Recess. 

Eart GRANVILLE: This House ad- 
journed on the same day. 

THe Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
However that may be, my answer to 
the noble Duke and the noble Ear! is, 
that I did not think it was for the public 
advantage that that communication 
should be made. Unfortunately, we 
are obliged on this subject to speak 
with a seal upon our lips. I shall not 
enter upon the legal and technical dis- 
cussion which has been raised this even- 
ing. If a debate had been commenced, 
in which the general policy of the Go- 
vernment was challenged, we should 
have been ready to enter upon the dis- 
cussion with perfect fulness—in that 
case, we should have been quite pre- 
pared to vindicate the course we had 
adopted—though, possibly, we must have 
spoken under some disadvantage. We 
found, however, that the question to be 
raised was of a very different character, 
and that noble Lords opposite were to 
studiously avoid expressing any opinion 
of their own, or asking any from your 
Lordships’ House upon the proceedings 
of Her Majesty's Government. I 
must decline, in these circumstances, to 
explain the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the move- 
ment of the Native Forces of Her Ma- 
jesty from India to Malta. I shall be 
ready, my Lords, at the right time, and 
so also will my Colleagues be ready, and 
that without hesitation, to enter upon any 
discussion your Lordships’ House may 
require on this matter ; and I have suffi- 
cient confidence in the patriotism of this 
House to feel no doubt that the result of 
any such discussion will not be to the 
disadvantage of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The noble Earl who has just ad- 
dressed your Lordships (Earl Granville) 
has sketched the more important parts 
of the speeches delivered by the noble 
and learned Lord who introduced this 
discussion, and of my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack. I myself lis- 
tened to both those speeches with in- 
struction, and certainly with pleasure. 
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At the same time, I have a right to 
form an opinion as to those hes 
as well as the noble Earl, and I must 
say that the shield was on one side 
silver, and on the other golden; but 
it seems to me that our side was the 
more precious metal. It appeared to 
me that the noble and learned Lord who 
introduced the question (Lord Selborne) 
most ingeniously treated a variety of 
subjects which have for a long time now 
been under public discussion. I must, 
with all humility, observe, that there 
was nothing very novel in the noble and 
learned Lord’s materials, nor was there 
anything eminently felicitous in his 
treatment of them. My noble and 
learned Friend onthe Woolsack metthe 
charge of the noble and learned Lord in 
a bold and complete manner, and de- 
monstrated that the batteries which the 
noble and learned Lord had attempted 
to raise against the Government were 
powerless, and that for the attack he 
made there was really no foundation 
whatever. It appeared to me that the 
noble and learned Lord, in a most 
laboured manner, discovered—if I may 
use so unclassical a word in this Assem- 
bly—only a mare’s nest. What were 
the only arguments used in a speech of 
two hours, and which was answered in 
a speech of equal length?—not longer, 
for I particularly watched the time of 
each—it showed a great knowledge of 
each other’s powers that the orations 
should have balanced so exactly. Two 
arguments were urged by the noble and 
learned Lord, which I must say have 
been urged before, but urged to-night, 
of course, with the greatest ability of 
which they were susceptible. The first 
was this—You have no right whatever 
to move Her Majesty’s Native Forces 
from India to Malta; the second was, 
you have not only no right to do that, 
but you have no right to call upon India 
to bear the expense of such movement. 
These were the two great points—one 
point for each hour. Now, my Lords, 
let us see how the matter stands. 
We entirely dispute the first pro- 
position. The noble Earl who has just sat 
down says—‘‘I object to your conduct, 
and I object to it on this broad ground, 
that you had no right to move those 
troops from India without the consent 
of Parliament.’’ In fact, the noble 
Earl recommended to our consideration 
to-night that very unfortunate Amend- 
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ment of Mr. Gladstone’s which has been 
referred to, and which, at the time it 
was submitted, he opposed with so much 
energy and dignity in this House. Well, 
the noble and learned Lord bases this first 
point upon the Mutiny Act. My Lords, 
we entirely dispute his interpretation. 
We maintain that there is no reference 
whatever to Native Indian troops in the 
Mutiny Act. The Mutiny Act does not 
refer to Native Indian troops, and, 
therefore, the charge against the Govern- 
ment is one which cannot hold. On 
the. other hand, we say that we have 
a perfect right to advise Her Majesty to 
exercise Her undoubted Prerogative, and 
that, under that advice, She may com- 
mand Her Native Indian Army to occupy 
Malta or any other place to which Her 
responsible Ministers advise Her that, 
owing to public necessity and for the 
public advantage, they should go. Well, 
my Lords, what is the next point of 
the noble and learned Lord. He 
says—‘‘ You have no right to fasten 
this expenditure upon the Revenues of 
India.” Well, we are not going to fasten 
this expenditure upon the Revenues of 
India. The noble and learned Lord 
admits that, virtually speaking, we do 
not intend it ; but, practically speaking, 
he says there is an expenditure imme- 
diately incurred in transactions of this 
kind, and it is to the Indian Treasury 
that you look—it is the Indian Treasury 
that you have already drawn upon and 
appealed to in order to carry on the ex- 
penditure, and you have no right to get 
out of the difficulty by saying that it is 
your intention to introduce a Supple- 
mentary Estimate into the other House 
of Parliament at the first convenient 
opportunity. I ask, in what way can we 
really comply with our engagements to 
this country and to the Indian Treasury, 
but in the manner which is now pro- 
posed to be followed bythe Government? 
The noble and learned Lord, who has 
been a Minister of the Crown, must 
know very well that the accounts be- 
tween England and India are of a very 
considerable character. They have this 
peculiarity, I believe—namely that the 
Debt of the Indian Treasury to the 
Treasury of England is generally very 
large, and thus far, if even for two or 
three months, the Supplementary Esti- 
mates were not carried in Parliament, 
still the Indian Treasury would be per- 
fectly safe, because it would probably 
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owe that of England a much larger sum. 
The noble and learned Lord, in working 
his two points, dwelt very much upon 
one precedent—the Abyssinian Expe- 
dition—and, although he treated that 
precedent with dexterity, I do not think 
he did so with that ingenuousness 
_ which distinguishes his character. The 
noble and learned Lord showed by va- 
rious documents—by researches which 
no one disputes — that there were 
considerable advances made at that 
time by the Indian Treasury, and says 
that those advances were illegal; but 
the noble and learned Lord chose to 
forget that at the time no one in the 
other House of Parliament, where, from 
its financial character, the question must 
have been brought forward, nor in this 
House, so far as my knowledge or re- 
collection guides me, disputed the au- 
thority of the Crown to employ the 
Native Indian troops of Her Majesty 
on that Expedition. The question which 
was raised was of a financial character ; 
but the noble and learned Lord avoided 
reminding your Lordships that the 
question as to the movement of the Indian 
troops beyond the boundaries of India 
was not in the course of those discussions 
for a moment referred to. That, my 
Lords, is my answer to the two great 
oints of the speech of the noble and 
earned Lord. I maintain, and those 
who act with me maintain, that there is 
no allusion to the Native Indian Army 
in the Mutiny Act—that that Act refers 
to the European—the White troops—of 
Her Majesty, and not to the Native 
Indian Army. I cannot believe that 
anyone who has listened to my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
can have a doubt that the opposite con- 
clusion could not be successfully asserted. 
There, then, is an end of one of the 
great bases on which the question urged 
by the noble and learned Lord was 
founded. And, with regard to the other 
—namely, the illegality of the Indian 
Treasury bearing for the moment cer- 
tain expenditure, I think your Lord- 
ships must feel that, under the cir- 
cumstances, that was really trifling with 
the question. The noble and learned 
Lord could not have flattered himself 
that he was establishing the fact as 
against Her Majesty’s Government that 
they did not intend that the expen- 
diture should be repaid to the Indian 
Treasury. We have heard the noble and 
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learned Lord opposite, and my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack indulge 
in a great gladiatorial duel. Wehavehad 
the pleasure of witnessing that between 
two of our most eminent Members. I 
can only say we are perfectly satisfied 
with the discussion—except that we would 
have preferred either silence, ora fair out- 
spoken issue. I do not think that dis- 
cussions like the present at this moment 
are to the public advantage. If the 
noble and learned Lord who introduced 
this question (Lord Selborne) believed 
that we have acted contrary to the Con- 
stitution, he ought to act up to his tall 
phrases—he should have come forward 
and declared his belief that our action 
was unconstitutional, and that it was his 
duty to ask the opinion of Parliament 
upon it. The noble Earl who last spoke 
said they did not do that because they 
would not like being in a minority. But 
you will never be in a majority if your 
nerves are so delicate. You must assert 
your opinions without fear ; and, if they 
are just, and true, and right, you will 
ultimately be supported by the country. 
But at this moment I do not think they 
are just, or true, or right; or, rather, I 
would say—although it has been said so 
often it may be repeated—that what is 
true is not new, and what is new is not 
true. That is my general view of the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord. 
It has given us an opportunity of hearing 
my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack make a completely exhaustive 
discourse on this subject, and I hope 
to-morrow the moral and _ beneficial 
effects of this discussion will be felt not 
only in this House, but in the country. 
E thust for a moment revert to what I 
can assure the House I would like to 
have passed—for I wish toregard matters 
of this kind with not too serious a feel- 
ing. I have expressed my regret that 
this discussion should have arisen at 
this particular moment. My lips are 
shut. I should like, of course—and all 
my Colleagues would, I am sure, like—if 
we could come forward and do that which 
we should be prepared and glad to do— 
to vindicate our policy and give our 
reasons, which I hope would be satis- 
factory to the country, for all the mea- 
sures that we have recommended and 
introduced. We have been animated by 
one feeling throughout this business, 
which sustains and, I hope, inspires us 
at present, and that is to secure the 
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blessings of peace, and to maintain the 
freedom of Europe and the just position 
of this country. We are striving at this 
moment to attain those results. But 
it is impossible at this particular 
moment to meet discussions and attacks 
of this kind, and vindicate our conduct, 
without our having to make statements 
and enter into arguments and details 
which might be prejudicial to those great 
objects which not only ourselves, but I 
am sure equally the noble Lordsopposite, 
must desire to accomplish and achieve. 
I would willingly take no part in the 
discussion to-night, but the noble Earl 
opposite challenged me to rise, and he 
is a knight to whom one owes every 
courtesy. Therefore it is that I make 
these few remarks in this discussion ; 
and, in answer to the noble Duke who 
spoke behind me (the Duke of Rutland), 
he may urge the question again and 
again in this House, but until the 
time arrives when we can enter into 
a complete vindication of our policy, all 
I shall answer is—what we have done 
we have done with the belief that it was 
done for the public service; and, though 
you may condemn us, we will remain 
silent under the accusation, sooner than 
vindicate our conduct by injuring the 
public we are bound to serve. 


House adjourned at half past Ten o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock, 
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Withdrawn—Money Laws (Ireland) * [56]. 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


— a 0 —— 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Special Report brought wp, and read— 


“Your Committee, having examined the signa- 
tures to three Petitions presented on the 18th of 
February last and on the 1st and 11th of March 
last from the city of Dublin and its vicinity in 
favour of the Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Bill, have to inform the House that to 
these Petitions a certain number of signatures 
have been appended which seem to have been 
attached, without authority, by persons other 
than those purporting to have signed. Your 
Committee feel it their duty to report these 
informalities to the House, though they do not 
recommend any further action in respect of 
them.” 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 188.] 


QUESTIONS. 


—o0r— 


MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, What is the estimated 
monthly charge at the present time for 
Army and Navy Services in excess of the 
provision in the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates, taking into account the cost of 
calling up the Reserves, of the additional 
ships in commission, of the war at the 
Cape, &c., but exclusive of the cost of 
the troops on their way from India to 
Malta, for which an Estimate is to be 

resented; and, when Supplementary 
stimates for this excess will be laid be- 
fore the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I understand the hon. Member 
to ask what is the estimated monthly 
charge for Army and Navy Services, ex- 
clusive of the cost of troops coming from 
India to Malta? The Supplementary 
Estimate, with regard to those troops, 
will, I hope, in the course of a few days, 
be laid on the Table. With respect to 
the other Question, it is a little difficult 
to form, at the present moment, any 
very clear estimate ; but I have endea- 
voured to obtain from my two right hon. 
Friends. the best information they can 

ive me. I find that from the War 

ffice it is said that the cost of calling 
out the Reserves may be taken at about 
£140,000 per month, including the sepa- 
ration allowances. As to the war at the 
Cape, the Imperial cost is £5,000, and 
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the Colonial cost about £20,000 a-month. 
These amounts can only be approximate. 
Many of the charges will be terminable 
and will not continue at so much per 
month. It would be difficult to take a 
Supplementary Estimate other than for 
the Indian Force until somewhat later in 
the financial year, when we can see what 
our position is. With regard to the 
Naval Services, my right hon. Friend 
gives me a calculation showing a monthly 
expenditure on extra ships in commis- 
sion, the cost of pensioners, wages in 
the Dockyards, the cost of stores, the 
coals for the Mediterranean, extra freight, 
and so forth, running up to a total of 
somewhat less than £50,000 per month, 
which, with about £10,000 for contin- 
gencies, will make, perhaps, £60,000 per 
month. That is the information as we 
have it at present; but it would hardly 
be iuteaite to lay on the Table Supple- 
mentary Estimates for these expenses 
until a little later—perhaps at Whitsun- 
tide—when we can see what our position 
is. The Indian Estimate, as I have 
stated, will be laid on the Table in the 
course of a few days. 


CRETE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will use their 
good offices to secure an armistice between 
the Turkish forces and the insurgents 
in Orete, in view of the fact that other- 
wise the forces liberated by the armistice 
just concluded in Thessaly, owing to the 
efforts of the British Government, will 
be employed to crush the Cretans? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir; Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have been, and are now, using 
their good offices for that object. 


CHARGE OF ARSON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ISAAC asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether 
it is true that eight boys, of thirteen, 
twelve, and ten years of age, were ar- 
rested by the Police between midnight 
and the morning of Wednesday last at 
Moulton, Mid-Cheshire, and lodged in 
the lock-up of Northwich on a charge of 
arson; whether the case was adjourned, 
bail refused, and these children locked 
up for the night; whether, on the case 
being heard, the Magistrates, without 
hearing the solicitor for the defence, 
discharged the boys, saying— 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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“He did not think there was any case. He 
did not see any evidence to bring the charge 
home to the boys. It was not even proved that 
they were in the building ;” 


if it is true that five of the boys attended 
the National School at Davenham, and, 
consequent on this arrest, were absent 
from the Government inspection, one of 
the boys having to receive a prize for 
good conduct; and, whether he will direct 
measures to be taken to pr-vent the 
Police in this district in future from 
taking young children from their beds 
during the night without sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant such action ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he thought the facts were truly 
stated in the Question. He had no con- 
trol over the county police; but the 
matter had already been taken in hand 
by the local authorities, and the police 
cautioned to be more careful in future. 
At the same time, he was bound to say 
that when those boys were brought be- 
fore the magistrates, evidence was given 
that they had been seen playing about 
the building together with a match-box 


in their possession. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WILLIAMS WYNN asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, If he is 
aware that there is no more recent Ord- 
nance Survey of the county of Mont- 
gomery than that on the original 1-inch 
scale, published nearly 50 years ago, 
and now quite incorrect as to roads, &c.; 
if he would state why the 6-inch survey 
of Denbighshire, the triangulations for 
which actually extended into Mont- 
gomeryshire, was not continued over the 
whole of the latter county; and, if he 
can hold out any hopes of its being so 
extended; and, what prospect he can 
hold out of the publication of the por- 
tions of the 6-inch survey of the counties 
of Denbigh and Flint, which it is under- 
stood are already completed ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
there was no more recent Ordnance 
Survey of the county of Montgomery 
than that which was made about 45 
years ago, and it could hardly now be 
so accurate as might be desired. It had 
been decided to survey the counties of 
Denbigh and Flint because of their rich 
mineral products, and in order to carry 
that out a portion of Montgomeryshire 
was to be surveyed. . 
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CONTRACTS FOR WATERING THE 
STREETS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BECKETT-DENISON asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If he will lay upon the Table of 
the House Copies of the Contracts for 
Watering and Scavengering the streets 
for 1878, entered into by the under- 
mentioned Vestries and District Boards 
—1. Saint James, Westminster; 2. West- 
minster District; 3. Strand District; 4. 
Saint Giles District; 5. Holborn District; 
C. Saint George, Hanover Square; 7. 
Saint Marylebone ; 8. Paddington; 9. 
Kensington; 10. Fulham; 11. Chel- 
sea? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL - HOGG: 
I should be very glad to comply with the 
wishes of the hon. Member if it were in 
my power; but I have no exclusive in- 
formation, in virtue of the office which 
I hold, respecting the contracts entered 
into by the vestries and district boards, 
and I must refer him to the vestry clerks 
of the parishes mentioned in his Ques- 
tion. If I can render him any assist- 
ance in obtaining the information from 
those gentlemen, I shall be happy to 
do so. 


LOCOMOTIVE ACCIDENT NEAR LEEDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BARRAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to a serious 
injury that was done on the 11th instant 
to an old woman, seventy-five years of 
age, by a locomotive engine on Hunslet 
Moor, near Leeds, whilst walking on the 
footpath alongside a tramway which is 
laid down across the Moor from the 
Middleton Collieries; whether he is 
aware that the tramway in question is 
traversed hy locomotives without Parlia- 
mentary sanction, and is so unguarded 
and uncontrolled as to be dangerous to 
the numerous persons crossing the Moor ; 
and, whether he would direct an official 
inquiry to be made with a view to pro- 
tect the public against similar ac- 
cidents ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the accounts he had received 
represented the case to be absolutely 
hopeless. As, therefore, there would 
probably be a coroner’s inquest held on 
the case in a few days, he did not think 
it necessary to institute any official in- 
quiry into the circumstances. 
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SOUTH AFRICA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the following statement, 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Times” of May 
3rd :— 


“The chiefs of two tribes situate south of 
Pongola (Magnami and Job) have expressed 
their opinion, in presence of an Englishman and 
some of their inounas, that they would be pleased 
to see the Zulu country in the hands of the 
English, as it would relieve them from the pre- 
sent slavery they are in with regard to the Zulus. 
The Aborigines’ Protection Society may not be 
aware that some few months ago 1,000 Caffirs 
were drafted from these two chiefs to work in 
Natal by Cetywayo, the Zulu chief, and that 
the money they earned was not paid to them 
but to the Zulu king; and the whole thing has 
left such a bad impression that it is almost im- 
possible to get asingle native from them to go 
to Natal ;”’ 


and, whether, if this statement is true, 
he will take steps to free the immigra- 
tion of native labourers to Natal from 
the abuses complained of ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH, in 
reply, said, that he had no information 
whatever respecting the statement that 
had been read; but he would direct the 
Lieutenant Governor to make inquiries 
into the subject. 


RETIREMENT FROM THE ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL NAGHTEN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, having 
regard to the Order in Council of the 
15th January 1878, which allows officers 
of the Royal Marines who entered the 
Service before April 1, 1870, to count 
their services from eighteen to twenty 
years of age towards retirement or pen- 
sion, he will consider the advisability of 
allowing officers of the Army who joined 
it before the abolition of purchase to 
enjoy the same privilege ? 

Coronet, STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that, as the decision with respect to the 
Royal Warrant last year had been 
arrived at after careful consideration be- 
tween the War Office and the Treasury, 
he was not prepared to consider the ad- 
visability of altering it. 


GRAY’S INN ROAD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the dangerous insalubrity of 
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some dwellings in Gray’s Inn Road; and, 
whether he can explain why apparently 
no steps are being taken for the recon- 
struction of the adjacent district, al- 
though a scheme for that purpose was 
the very earliest among those which 
were suggested in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Act ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that it was quite true that the part 
of London referred to had been reported 
upon by the medical authorities, and he 
could not conceive any worse place in the 
whole of London. The scheme that was 
originally presented by the officers of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was a 
large and comprehensive one; but, un- 
fortunately, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works cut down that scheme, and pre- 
sented to him such a mutilated scheme 
that he thought it utterly unworthy of 
its being passed into law, and he repu- 
diated it. He had been told that during 
the last Session the Metropolitan Board, 
under one of their Improvement Acts, 
but not under the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Act, obtained power to pull down one 
side of the Gray’s Inn Road, which 
would remove some of the worst descrip- 
tions of the dwellings, and he under- 
stood that power was being exercised 
as speedily as possible. If the right 
hon. Gentleman wished to obtain any 
further information as to the action and 
intention of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, he would refer him to the Chair- 
man of that Bozrd (Sir James M‘Garel 


Hogg). 


EVANGELICAL DISSENTERS IN RUSSIA. 
QUESTION. 


Cartan PIM asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If his 
attention has been called to an article in 
the ‘‘Globe” of the 8thinstant,describing 
the sufferings and persecutions to which 
the Stundisli or Evangelical Dissenters 
arenow subjected in Russia, and pointing 
out— 


“That they had commenced operations in 
1870, first by holding a prayer meeting in secret 
and then.extending their influence openly, until 
at last whole parishes had joined the heterodox 
faith. For doing this and persisting in weaning 
the peasants from their orthodox belief in the 
holy images, saints, and candles, the prosecutor 
demanded that the three offenders should be 
exiled to the Mines of Siberia,” 


although they had already suffered three 
Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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years’ imprisonment without trial; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would use their good offices to ameliorate 
the condition of these Christians so that 
their condition might in some degree 
be assimilated to that of their non- 
conformist brethren in this coun- 


try ? 

Ta CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I regret to say that my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs is still prevented by in- 
disposition from being present. He has, 
however, enabled me to answer this 
Question, and I have to say that no in- 
formation has been received at the 
Foreign Office respecting the persecution 
in Russia of the sect referred to, and it 
would not appear to be a matter in 
which Her Majesty’s Government can 
use their good offices. 


THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpErman W. M‘ARTHURasked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Chefoo Convention, 
made by Sir Thomas Wade with the 
Chinese Government in September 1876, 
has been ratified by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and, if so, why the Papers 
relating thereto have not been laid before 
Parliament; whether China has fulfilled 
in good faith her part of the Treaty, 
and opened the several ports promised 
therein ; and, whether he is aware that 
great dissatisfaction prevails in China in 
consequence of the delay in carrying out 
the stipulations agreed upon by Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary ? 

Toe CHANCELLORor tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I am informed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not yet for- 
mally approved of the whole of the 
arrangements concluded by Sir Thomas 
Wade. Some of its stipulations can- 
not come into operation without the con- 
currence of the other Treaty Powers. 
The Report of the Indian Government 
on the clauses relating to the opium 
trade are still under consideration by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and they 
hope shortly to be able to announce the 
decision they have arrived at. The 
Chinese Government have opened the 
new trading ports in accordance with the 
terms of the Treaty, although the stipu- 
lations as to the posting of the Pro- 
clamations have not been fulfilled in 
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some parts of the country. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are not aware that 
any great dissatisfaction prevails in 
China on the ground that the Conven- 
tion has not been ratified. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES IN SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION, 


Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the Government are 
prepared to bring in any measure to 
carry out the recent recommendation 
of the Commission which reported upon 
the question of Grocers’ Licences in Scot- 
land ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he saw no prospect, in the present 
state of Public eiksacs of being able 
to deal with the question of grocers’ 
licences in Scotland by any legislation 
this Session. 


MADAGASCAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, having re- 
gard to the injurious effects of the cheap 
importation of spirits, and especially of 
Mauritius rum, into Madagascar, Her 
Majesty’s Government has had under 
consideration the expediency of consent- 
ing to a revision of the duties of those 
commodities by the Home authorities ; 
and, whether any, and, if so, what steps, 
with the above object in view, have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s consent in 
Madagascar ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, in the opinion of 
Lord Salisbury no object would be gained 
by altering the duties on the commodity, 
aud that it was manufactured in small 
quantities in Madagascar itself. 


THE RESERVES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PELL asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, in 
order to anticipate an inconsiderate ad- 
dition to the number of paupers on the 
application of wives of men in the Re- 
serve Forces, he will circulate a state- 
ment of the sums of money their hus- 
bands may have been entitled to receive 
per annum in respect of their contract 
with the State, their estimated equivalent 
weekly wages, as well as the separation 
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allowances to which the wives and chil- 
dren are entitled at the cost of the State, 
and such other information on the sub- 
ject as may be of service to Guardians in 
considering these applications ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: A Return 
is in preparation at the War Office, on 
the Motion, I believe, of my hon. Friend, 
which will give, as I understand, most 
of the information to which his Question 
refers. I have been in communication 
with the War Office on the subject, and 
propose to embody the particulars of that 
information in a letter which will be sent 
by the Local Government Board to an 
important Union in the Midland Coun- 
ties, and I will take care that due pub- 
licity is given to the terms of that 
letter. 


THE SOLWAY COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he would authorise the Solway 
Commissioners to make a Report; and, 
if he would lay such Report upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the Commissioners had not 
yet finished their sittings ; but he would 
lay on the Table any Papers respecting 
their inquiry with which he might be 
furnished. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
Mr: Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been given to the 
inquest held in the city of Cork on the 
body of Richard Andrews, who was 
killed by a shot fired by sub-constable 
John Roche on the 5th instant; and, if 
so, whether, having regard to the state- 
ment of the jury that they had agreed to 
a verdict finding the said John Roche 
and constable Guerin guilty of man- 
slaughter, upon which the said con- 
stables were taken into custody, and to 
the fact that the said jury subsequently 
handed to the coroner a verdict of justi- 
fiable homicide, on which the said con- 
stables were released from custody, he 
will cause to be made a further investi- 
gation by the proper authorities ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): I should say 
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that the matter was fully inquired into by 
the coroner, judging from the lengthened 
newspaper reports of the inquest referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman. However, I 
have given instructions that copies of the 
depositions taken before the coroner 
shall be furnished to me. 


MALTA.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
What information has been received re- 
garding recent manifestations of public 
feeling in Malta; and, what steps have 
been or are about to be taken in con- 
sequence thereof ? 

Stmr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
On May 15 the Governor of Malta tele- 
graphed that there was great popular 
excitement and a demonstration against 
a Vote of £7,000 which he had proposed 
to the Council for drainage works which 
have for some time been in course of con- 
struction and against any alteration of 
the taxation, and added that a deputa- 
tion had waited on him asking for sus- 
pension of action pending a reply to the 
Petition to the House of Commons. He 
was reminded, in reply, that with regard 
to the taxation question all that had been 
at present desired was public discussion, 
and that any proposals for a change in 
the law should stand over until his suc- 
cessor assumed the government next 
month, but that means must be provided 
to meet such portion of the cost of the 
drainage works now in progress as would 
be required during the present year. 
These works were undertaken because 
they were considered essential to the 
health both of the garrison and the 
civilian inhabitants. A large portion of 
their cost will fall on Imperial funds, 
and it is only right that the locality 
should bear its share. I may add that 
I do not gather from the Governor’s 
telegram that any disturbance has oc- 
curred; but, of course, he will take all 
necessary measures for the preservation 
of the peace. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed ur ‘il after the Notice of 
Motion relatir: o the Military Forces 
of the Crown. (Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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MOTIONS. 
—o Qo — 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THECROWN. 
RESOLUTION. 


Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in rising to move— 


“That, by the Constitution of this Realm, no 
Forces may be raised or kept by the Crown in 
time of peace, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, within any part of the Dominions of the 
Crown, excepting only such Forces as may be 
actually serving within Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions,’ 


said: Mr. Speaker, it is, of course, im- 
possible for me, even if it were my desire, 
to attempt to fix any limit to the scope 
of the debate which may arise on the 
Motion which I am about to submit to 
the House. The measure of the Govern- 
ment to which I shall have to advert, 
and which is the cause of my Motion, is 
one, no doubt, of the most important 
character. It is one not only important 
in itself, but itis one of a series of mea- 
sures which form part of a policy which 
has already engaged, to a certain extent, 
the attention of the House, which has 
already received discussion from the 
House, and which will probably, at some 
future time, receive still further conside- 
ration. But the measure, taken by itself, 
irrespective of its being part of the policy 
of the Government, is of a most grave 
nature. It is a measure which raises 
totally new questions concerning the re- 
lations between this country and our 
Indian Empire—which raises, probably, 
some of the most difficult questions con- 
nected with the problem of government 
in India. Compared with these consi- 
derations, I must admit that the issue to 
which I am now about to ask the atten- 
tion of the House is an extremely narrow 
one; and I confess I have purposely and 
intentionally thus narrowed its scope, 
partly because we have reason to believe 
that negotiations are at present going on 
of an extremely delicate character, and 
because we have very recently been in- 
formed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that, in his opinion, a general dis- 
cussion of the state of affairs in the East 
would not be for the interest of the 
public service ; and that, after that inti- 
mation, I do not wish to be a party to 
raising such a discussion. I will also 
admit that I have endeavoured to narrow 
the scope of my Moticn, because I think 
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that the issue itself which is raised in 
the Resolution is one of sufficient import- 
ance to merit full consideration and dis- 
cussion upon its own merits, irrespective 
of any other consideration. Well, Sir, 
I need not detain the House at any 
length in vindicating the necessity for 
the Resolution I have brought before 
the House. It will not, I think, be de- 
nied that the claim put forward by the 
Government is very novel. I do not 
think it will be disputed that that claim, 
and the issue raised by my Resolution, 
are not simply issues of a technical cha- 
racter. It will, on the contrary, be ad- 
mitted that they involve considerations 
of the greatest importance as affecting 
the relations hitherto existing between 
the Crown, Parliament, and the Army, 
and also the principles of financial con- 
trol which Parliament has always main- 
tained over every branch of the Ad- 
ministration. It will not be denied, I 
think, that, whatever may be the merits 
of the case, it is the duty of the Opposi- 
tion, if the Opposition has any duties 
whatever—it is the first duty of the Op- 
position fully to examine and call in 
question any novel claims of this de- 
scription which may be put forward, so 
that if they are to be admitted and to 
become partof our Parliamentary system, 
they may become so only after full and 
sufficient consideration. The claim of 
the Government is understood to be that, 
by the Prerogative of the Crown, they 
are entitled to transfer troops raised in 
India, and not voted by Parliament, to 
be made use of in time of peace, in other 
Dominions of the Crown. Lest there 
should be any mistake upon this point, 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to read what 
was stated on the subject by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In answer to 
a Question from me, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said— 


“T can only say that the decision of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to order a certain number 
of Indian troops to Malta was one arrived at 
some time ago, but that it was not thought ne- 
cessary, nor is it according to practice, that 
such a decision should be communicated to Par- 
liament.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxxix. 1421.] 


That appears to me to bear out the state- 
ment I made that they claim to employ 
these troops without the consent of Par- 
liament as a Prerogative of the Crown. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
this still more clear the same evening, 
when he said— 
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‘‘But, under any circumstances, I may frankly 
say that we should not have thought it our 
duty, even if we had foreseen that the matter 
would become public within so short a time, to 
have made a communication to Parliament with 
respect to it until the arrangements had been 
completed.” —[Ibid. 1436.] 


Further, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said— 

“There is no doubt whatever that this is a 
very important step; but it is, at the same 
time, a step which, after all, when you come to 
regard what it is, is neither more nor less than 
a direction given by Her Majesty for the moving 
of a portion of Her Forces from one part of the 
Empire to the cther. And though it is a move- 
ment which will undoubtedly come under the 
notice of Parliament, and over which Parlia- 
ment holds the control which it holds over all 
movements of British Forces—that of the right 
of withholding or challenging the Supplies 
asked for the purpose—yet, so far as the order 
given to Her Majesty’s troops is concerned, it 
is an order strictly within the proper Consti- 
tutional Prerogative of the Crown, and one 
which Her Majesty has as much right to give as 
to order any portion of British troops now in 
England to proceed to Gibraltar or Malta, or 
anywhere else.” —[Jdid. 1435.] 

That is what I understand to be the 
claim of the Government, and it is that 
claim which we deny. We contend, on 
the other hand, that it is in India, and 
in India only, that Forces can be raised 
and maintained without the authority 
annually given by Parliament; and that 
when such Forces are transferred to any 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions, they 
would come under those conditions 
which govern and regulate the other 
Regular Forces of the Crown. I will 
have to ask the House to consider—and 
I will do it as briefly as I can—the 
general principles which govern the 
relations between the Crown, Parlia- 
ment, and the Army; and I will ask 
them to consider, further, the exceptions 
to those general principles which are 
made in the case of India, and which 
conditions ought to govern the transfer 
of Indian Forces when they are removed 
to other Possessions of Her Majesty 
outside that country. There is no Mem- 
ber of this House who is ignorant that, 
since the Revolution, Parliament has 
always claimed a special control over 
the Regular Forces of the Crown, alto- 
gether separate from that financial 
control which it exercises over every 
branch of the Administration. That 
control has been asserted by three dis- 
tinct guarantees. It has been asserted 
by the annual voting by this House of 
the number of men to be maintained, 
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by the annual voting of the Supplies for 
their maintenance, and by the enact- 
ment for one year only of the Act for 
securing their proper discipline. The 
Bill of Rights did not specially enact 
these or any other guarantees. It was 
not an enacting Statute; it did not pre- 
scribe or lay down penalties; what it 
did was to lay down general principles. 
It was a Statute declaratory of the 
ancient liberties of the Kingdom which 
had been infringed, and declaratory of 
the principles which, in the opinion of 
Parliament, were then necessary for the 
maintenance and continuance of those 
liberties. The principles thus laid down 
in the Bill of Rights have been carried 
into force and into effect, not so much 
by special enactment as by a constant 
course of practice, precedent, and usage, 
which have shown what was the inten- 
tion of Parliament, and what are the 
guarantees which Parliament thought 
necessary for the proper regulation and 
control of the Army. I wish it, I may 
add, to be clearly understood that I am 
not saying that the numbers of the 
Regular Army are to be limited to the 
exact number stated in the Preamble of 
the Mutiny Act. What I say is, that 
such number cannot be exceeded except 
with the consent of Parliament, and 
that the consent of Parliament must 
be obtained, if not by a Supplementary 
Statute, at least by a Supplementary 
Vote; and by a Vote, not only for the 
cost of the additional number of men, 
but by a Vote of the precise and actual 
number of the men themselves. Such 
was the doctrine laid down by Lord 
Hardwicke in 1734. Lord Hardwicke 
said— 

*“ As tothe giving His Majesty a power by an 
address or a vote to raise land forces, there is 
certainly nothing illegal in it; for though the 
King cannot by law raise or keep up a standing 
Army in this nation in time of peace without 
consent of Parliament, yet, my Lords, I know 
of no law that directs’ how that consent is to be 
obtained ; it may, in my opinion, be had by a 
vote or an address from each House of Parlia- 
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ment, as well as by an Act regularly passed in 
Parliament.” —[ Parl. History, vol. 9, p. 539.] 


Even at the risk of repetition, what I 
say and maintain is, not that it is neces- | 
sary that a Supplementary Statute should 
be passed, but that any increase to the 
number of the Regular Army to be 
raised or kept in any of the Dominions 
of the Crown must be obtained, if not 
by legislation, yet by the special consent 
of Parliament, and that that consent! 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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must be given not merely to the cost but 
to the numberof themen. Toillustrate 
what I mean, I may say that I hold— 
and I hardly think the Government will 
dispute the proposition—that it would 
not be within the competence of the 
Crown to increase the numbers of the 
Regular Army, even if, by some means 
or other, they could maintain the Re- 
gular Forces more cheaply than they 
had estimated. Again, I maintain that 
it would not be within the competence 
of the Crown to increase the numbers of 
the Regular Army, if, by means of re- 
ference to some other resource—private 
contributions or otherwise—it was found 
to be not necessary to seek the assist- 
ance of Parliament for their maintenance. 
The principle which I maintain, and 
which has invariably been asserted by 
Parliament is, that the consent of Par- 
liament must be obtained to the increase 
in the number of men. I understood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
other night to say that by the Bill of 
Rights it was only from the United King- 
dom that Indian or other troops were 
excluded. I do not know whether the 
Government is prepared to maintain that 
construction of the Bill of Rights; but 
it is one which was entirely repudiated 
more than 100 years ago. In 1775, an 
important debate occurred in both Houses 
of Parliament on the occasion of the gar- 
risoning of Gibraltar and Port Mahon 
by Hanoverian troops during the Ame- 
rican War. One defence of the Govern- 
ment of that day was that the prohibi- 
tion in the Bill of Rights was confined 
to the United Kingdom; but that con- 
struction was finally repudiated by all 
sides in the debate. ‘‘ Lord Camden,” 
according to the records of the debate— 


‘‘ Elucidated in the most satisfactory manner 
the literal and obvious meaning of the clause in 
the Bill of Rights; adverted tothe spirit of that 
law, as applying to the grievance which was 
then to be remedied; pointed out the true con- 
struction of the letter and spirit united, as inter- 
preted fora series of almost 90 years, and during 
the reigns of four Princes, besides the present, 
three of whom were foreigners, no slight matter 
of consideration, and then drew this obvious con- 
clusion—that no foreign troops could be brought 
into the Dominions of the Crown of Great Britain, 
without the previous consent of Parliament.’’— 
[Parl. History, vol. 18, p. 811.] 


It was true that the word ‘ foreigners ”’ 
was not mentioned in the law; but 
would anyone infer from that, that 
though it was not permitted to keep a 
standing Army of Natives, it might be 
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wise, constitutional, and legal, to kee 
on foot a standing Army of Foreigners 
Lord Chancellor Bathurst spoke for 
Government— 


“Deserting what he called the quibbles of 


Westminster Hall, and the subtle distinctions of , 


lawyers, he allowed that the fortresses of Gib- 
raltar and Port Mahon were fairly within the 


spirit and meaning of the paragraph of the Act | 
| 


of Settlement.”’—[Jbid. 815.] 
Finally, the Earl of Shelburne said— 
“The Bill of Rights is declaratory: it sup- 


poses a law which can be found in no written | 


book or statute whatever. It can only be looked 
for by recurring to its principle. The only 
principle that can be suggested is the danger to 
be apprehended by keeping a standing Force 
without the consent of Parliament. To do this 
within the limits of the Kingdom, and in time 
of peace, is more dangerous, and carries with it 
less colour of necessity. To do the same in 
Ireland, Gibraltar, or any of the dependencies 
of the Kingdom, may be less dangerous; but 
will any man say, there is no danger?”— 
[1bid. 816.] 

The hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. A. 
Mills), whose constituents appear to 
take a good deal of interest in this ques- 
tion, the other night put aside this de- 
bate as altogether beside the question ; 
because, he said, the subject in dispute 
at that time was whether foreign troops 
might be ‘admitted within the Dominions 
of the Crown without the consent of Par- 
liament ?—but that appears to me to be 
a total misapprehension of the argu- 
ment. What was then laid down and 
assented to by all parties was that no 
troops of any kind, whether Native or 
Foreign, could be raised or maintained 
in any of the Dominions of the Crown 
without the consent of Parliament hav- 
ing been previously procured. It may 
be said that the Bill of Indemnity which 
was brought in at that time was not 
passed. That, no doubt, is true; but the 
very fact that Lord North thought it 
necessary, if only out of regard for the 
scruples of some of his supporters—who 
appear to have been more ticklish on 
these Constitutional points than some 
hon. Gentlemen who sit opposite now 
—to introduce a Bill of Indemnity, 
went to show that he thought it 
at any rate an open question, that 
ought to be in this case reserved; and 
the House, perhaps, will remember on 
what ground the indemnity was thrown 
out. It was thrown out in the House 
of Lords because it recited—what? It 
recited that there were doubts about the 
matter. The House of Lords declined 
to assert that there were any doubts at 
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all about the matter, and rather than 
admit those doubts the Bill was rejected 
altogether. I do not think that the fact 


upon his shoulders, can be cited as a 
proof that his conduct at that time was 
constitutional or correct, or that it re- 
ceived the consent of Parliament. The 
question is, what was asserted and ad- 
mitted by Constitutional authorities at 
that time and the continuous course of 
practice since. Ifthe House will reflect 
for a moment, it cannot fail to see that 
the limited construction of the Bill of 
Rights to which I have referred is not 
consistent with, I might say, common 
sense. What are the words of the 
Mutiny Act ? 


‘“‘ Whereas the raising or keeping a standing 
army within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in time of peace, unless it 
be with the consent of Parliament, is against 
law: and whereas it is adjudged necessary by 
Her Majesty and this present Parliament that a 
body of forces should be continued for the safety 
of the United Kingdom, and the defence of the 
possessions of Her Majesty’s Crown,” &c. 


Then it goes on to say—‘‘Tho whole 
number of such force ” shall be such and 
such. What is the meaning of the re- 
cital of the whole number of Forces ? 
When Parliament voted this year the 
number of troops to be maintained, 
Parliament was perfectly aware that 
only a certain portion of these troops 
were to be maintained within the United 
Kingdom. Parliament knew perfectly 
well that a large number of them would 
be maintained in the Colonies and in 
the Colonial garrisons. If the view of 
the Government is correct, that a large 
number of Native troopsmay be brought 
over to fill these garrisons and these 
posts without the consent of Parliament, 
why, then, it is obvious that a very much 
larger number of troops may be with- 
drawn from the Colonies, and concen- 
trated in the United Kingdom, than was 
ever contemplated by Parliament at the 
time when it voted the Estimates and 
when it passed the Mutiny Act. I am 
quite aware that at a later time—in 
1794—Mr. Pitt held very high language 
as to the power of the Crown to intro- 
duce troops into the United Kingdom 
without the sanction of Parliament; but 
I hardly think that right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will make use of the autho- 
rity of Mr. Pitt at that time, if they re- 
collect that Mr. Pitt himself, at a later 
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time, was obliged, or thought it neces- 
sary to bring in and pass the Bills of 1800 
and 1806, giving the express authority of 
Parliament to such an increase of the 
Forces as he had hitherto made as being 
within the Prerogative of the Crown, 
and limiting the number of the troops 
which might be so introduced. I assert 
in general terms—not resting upon any 
special interpretation of the Bill of 
Rights, and not taking my stand upon 
any particular precedent, or any oditer 
dictum of any statesman, however emi- 
nent an authority he may be on the 
Constitution, but resting on what I be- 
lieve to have been the constant usage 
and practice of Parliament—I assert 
that, in the words of my Resolution— 


‘“‘By the Constitution of this Realm, no Forces 
may be raised or kept by the Crown in time of 
peace, without the consent of Parliament, 
within any part of the Dominions of the Crown, 
excepting only such Forces as may be actually 
serving within Her Majesty’s Indian Posses- 
sions.” 


When I use the term “Forces of the 
Crown,’’ I believe I am using a strictly 
correct and technical description. I 
wish it to be understood that my Reso- 
lution applies solely to Regular Forces 
of the nature of a standing Army, and 
that it applies in no way—I do not 
wish or intend that it should apply—to 
the Militia Forces raised either in this 
country or in any of the Colonies. The 
latter Forces have always been regarded 
as being under different conditions and 
as not requiring any guarantees for 
security similar to those which have 
been insisted upon in the case of the 
Regular Forces or the standing Army. 
I come now to the exception which has 
been made in the case of India. I need 
not detain the House by reminding 
them that in almost every respect India 
has been, and still is, an exception 
to our general Constitutional system. 
There is no parallel in our own _his- 
tory, or, as far as I know, in the history 
of the world, to the record of our Do- 
minion in India—originally begun by a 
Trading Company, and eventually be- 
coming a great Eastern Power. When 
that anomaly was finally terminated, in 
1858, India still remained an exception 
to our Constitutional system. Parlia- 
ment decided—wisely I think, and of 
necessity—that a system more nearly 
approaching a despotic and absolute 
system of government should be applied 
to India, where we ruled over such vast 
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numbers of subject-races, and where we 
were surrounded by a still larger num- 
ber of semi-barbarous people. Parlia- 
ment decided that the system of Consti- 
tutional checks and guarantees which 
we maintain at home and in all our 
Colonies and Dependencies was not 
suited to the government of India; and 
accordingly Parliament established, and 
still retains, a different system of govern- 
ment there. The Indian Army was 
transferred to the Crown under sub- 
stantially the same conditions which it 
had previously existed under. Parlia- 
ment did not insist in 1858 on the same 
Constitutional checks and guarantees in 
the case of the Army which was main- 
tained for the defence of our Indian 
Possessions as it had always maintained 
in the case of the standing Army at 
home and in our other Dependencies. 
The Indian Army is not limited in num- 
bers by an annual Vote of Parliament. 
It is not voted by Parliament at all ; its 
numbers are not enumerated in the 
Mutiny Act; and the Native portion of 
the Indian Army is not even subject to 
the Mutiny Act. In fact, it may be 
described as a non-Parliamentary Army, 
as compared with the Army which is 
maintained at home and in the other 
Dependencies of the Crown. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has already 
stated that this is simply a case of 
moving one part of Her Majesty’s 
Forces from one part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions to another. That, in my 
opinion, isa fallacy. Itis perfectly true 
that Her Majesty has power; at all 
events, there is nothing to restrain the 
Crown from moving one part of the 
Parliamentary Army from one part of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions to another ; 
but what we maintain is, that when 
they are brought.into the Dominion of 
the Crown outside India, those troops I 
have described as a non-Parliamentary 
Army must come under the same regu- 
lations asa Parliamentary Force. That 
has been partially provided for by the 
Act of 1858. The 55th section of that 
Statute enacts that the Indian Army 
should not be used for military opera- 
tions out of India except in certain 
specified cases of emergency, and that 
they should not be made use of at the 
charge of the Revenues of India 
without the consent previously ob- 
tained of both Houses of Parliament. 
If that provision had been literally and 
strictly observed, this question could 
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never have arisen at all. These troops 
have now been moved—temporarily, at 
any rate—on the charge of the Revenues 
of India. Ifthe Act of Parliament had 
been literally and strictly obeyed, they 
would never have come for a moment 
on the charge of the Indian Revenues ; 
and the Imperial Revenues could not, 
legally, at all events, have been charged 
without the previous assent of Parlia- 
ment. Iam not going to contend that 
the 55th section of the Government of 
India Act was mainly intended to pre- 
vent such an operation as this. It was 
mainly intended, no doubt, to protect 
the Revenues of India. That point is 
one to which I will come by-and-by; but 
I contend that one of the effects of this 
55th section, if strictly obeyed, would 
have been to prevent any violation of 
Parliamentary practice. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated the other day, 
in reply to my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James), that— 


“The Native Indian troops of Her Majesty 
are not, and never have been, reckoned in the 
numbers mentioned in the Mutiny Acts. The 
Native Indian troops recently ordered to Malta 
are not, and ought not to be, reckoned in the num- 
ber mentioned in the Mutiny Act of the pre- 
sent year.” 


That is perfectly true; but I fail to see 
what argument the right hon. Gentle- 
man derives from it. I fail to see that 
that absolves the Government from the 
necessity of coming to Parliament for 
authority to remove these troops. It is 
altogether, in my opinion, beside tho 
question. The relations of the troops 
employed in India under the Mutiny Act 
are extremely peculiar. The British 
troops employed in India are under the 
Mutiny Act; but, nevertheless, they are 
not enumerated in the Preamble of the 
Act. The Native troops of India when 
employed out of India are not under the 
Mutiny Act; but I will show the House 
immediately that when they are em- 
ployed out of India they have been, and 
ought to be, voted distinctly and directly 
by Parliament. My contention, there- 
fore, is, that in time of peace, both in 
accordance with general principle and 
by the Act of 1858, Native troops cannot 
be moved to Dominions outside India 
without the consent of Parliament. I 
say in time of peace; because it is very 
well known that Indian troops have 
been employed frequently in time of 
war outside the limits of India. I have 
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nothing to say about the Prerogative of 
the Crown to use ‘these troops in time 
of war. I should not be prepared to 
admit that, even in time of war, the 
Crown has an unlimited power of order- 
ing troops to be moved from India with- 
out the consent of Parliament. But we 
are not at war, and it is not necessary 
to discuss that matter now. As far as I 
know, the only case of employment of 
Indian troops in a time of peace outside 
India, is that of the sending of Indian 
troops to China after the China War. 
General Peel, who had been Secretary 
for War in a Conservative Government, 
and who took a great interest in all mili- 
tary matters in this House, called. the 
attention of the Committee of Supply to 
the employment of those Indian troops 
in China, and remonstrated against their 
employment without their being voted 
by Parliament. General Peel said, in 
March, 1864— 

‘* Certainly, if the control of the House was 
necessary in any case, it must be in the case of 
the Indian Native troops. If any part of the 
Indian Native Army could be employed without 
a Vote of that House, those troops were altoge- 
ther removed from Parliamentary control. In 
the case of ordinary troops there were two checks 
—the Mutiny Act, and the money voted by Par- 
liament for the pay of the troops. But neither 
of these checks applied to Indian troops. Native 
Indian troops were not liable to the Mutiny Act, 
being expressly excluded from the operations of 
that measure, and were ruled by Articles of War 
expressly framed for India; and the House had 
no control over Native troops through its privi- 
lege as to money Votes, because these troops 
were paid, in the first instance, by the Indian 
Government, and the expenditure never came 
under the notice of the British Parliament till 
long after it had been incurred.” —[3 Hansard 
clxxiii. 1436-7.] 

That was what General Peel said in criti- 
cizing the action of the Government of 
the day—the Government of Lord Pal- 
merston—and it appeared so sound to 
that Government that, in the subsequent 
year, a Vote was taken for the Indian 
troops employed at that time at Hong 
Kong; and, from that time up to 1870, 
so long as the troops remained there, a 
Vote, distinguished from Vote ‘‘A,” was 
taken for the Native troops who were 
employed in the Dominions of Her Ma- 
jesty outside India. That is precisely 
what we ask the Government to do now. 
General Peel, being a military authority 
on the other side of the House, called 
upon the Government in 1864 to comply 
with Constitutional practice, and to vote 
the men, wherever they might be and 
whoever they might be, employed upon 
[First Night. | 
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the service of the Crown outside of India. 
We make precisely the same demand. 
If the Government intend, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has declared, to 
take a Vote for the men, the case will 
no doubt, be greatly altered. So far, I 
have referred to what is the Constitu- 
tional aspect of this question; and, before 
I conclude, I wish to say one or two 
words about the financial aspect. The 
conduct of the Government appears to 
have violated both the Rules which have 
been made for the protection of the In- 
dian Exchequer a the English Exche- 
quer. As I have pointed out, I am 
unable to say how far the 55th section 
of the Government of India Act has been 
broken. In the year 1867, in a case 
somewhat similar, but not entirely so— 
because it was a case of war and not of 
peace in—1867, Indian troops weremoved 
from India, and the assent of Parlia- 
ment had not been previously obtained, 
Parliament not being then assembled. 
When Parliament met, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was then ex- 
tremely humble. He was not then sup- 
ported by quite so large a majority as he 
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section of the Government of India Act. 
I admit I am curious to know what 
explanation will be offered on the point 
by the Government. Well, now, has 
the British Exchequer received better 
treatment at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of the day than the Indian? If 
the cost of this movement is not to be 
paid out of Indian Revenue, it must be 

aid out of British Revenue. But the 

overnment have obtained no authority 
either by a specific Vote for the purpose, 
or by a Vote of Credit. So far, in effect, 
they have pledged the credit of the 
country to an expenditure which it would 
be impossible for this House to refuse to 
sanction, even if it should consider the 
movement of troops which occasioned it 
impolitic. I want to know what is the 
justification for this course on the part 
of the Government? I am perfectly 
aware that there are occasions upon 
which it is necessary for the Government 
to take responsibility upon themselves 
and come to Parliament afterwards for 
an indemnity. But I want to know 
what is the justification, not of taking 
responsibility upon themselves, but of 


now finds behind him, though I do not| keeping Parliament in the dark? Parlia- 
know that that has anything to do with | ment was sitting, according to the ad- 
the difference between his action then | mission of the right hon. Gentleman, at 
and his action now. The Chancellor of| the moment when the order was given 
the Exchequer then said the point had | for the movement of Indian troops. If, 


been raised as to whether the conduct of | 
the Government had been strictly within 
the law, and he was rather inclined to 
doubt whether, on a strictly technical 
interpretation of the Act, they had kept 
within the limits of the law. He said— 


“The point on which we are challenged, so 
far as I understand, is this—in the application of 
the Revenues of India to the purposes of the 
Abyssinian Expedition, as far as it has hitherto | 
gone, we have been proceeding upon the view, 
not to their ultimate application without the | 
consent of Parliament, but only to their advance | 
for the purposes of an Expedition, which advance | 
will be repaid by subsequent payments from the | 
Imperial Revenue. I am inclined to think that | 
the wording of the clause would, strictly speak- | 
ing, prohibit that proceeding.”—[3 Hansard, | 
exc. 360.] | 





The right hon. Gentleman, then, seems 
to have thought that he had so far 
violated the law, or, at all events, he 
regarded it as extremely doubtful, that 
he came to Parliament and moved a 
Resolution which had the effect of obtain- | 





as was alleged the other day, it was im- 
possible for the Government to lay upon 
the Table of the House an Estimate of 
the cost, it is perfectly well known that, 
according to Parliamentary practice, 
there are other means by which that 
consent might have been obtained. If 
the precise cost of this movement could 
not have been communicated, there was 
nothing easier than for the Government 


| to have asked for a Vote of Credit. That 


is the ordinary Parliamentary proceed- 
ing in a case of unforeseen emergency of 
this description. A Vote of Oredit, 
we know, was resorted to by the Govern- 
ment for other purposes; but the 
authority conferred upon them by that 
Vote of Credit had expired, and nothing 
was easier, if the Government wished to 
remain within the ordinary Constitutional 
practice, than to communicate with Par- 
liament, who were sitting at the time, 
and ask for their approval at once and 
for a Vote of Credit. It was said, the 





ing the consent of Parliament. Well, | other day, it was extremely desirable 
those scruples do not appear to trouble | that the arrangements as to the despatch 
the Government now. We have heard of Indian troops should not be made 
nothing of any violation of the 5dth | known. Why was it extremely desir- 
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able? That has not been explained. I 
can understand perfectly well that, when 
we are engaged in war, it may be desir- 
able that all the arrangements of an Ex- 
pedition should remain a profound secret 
as long as possible. We are not at war. 
It has been represented by the Govern- 
ment, over and over again, that it was not 
even a menace of war, but only one of a 
series of preparations. I should be rather 
inclined to call this, not in an invidious 
sense, a series of military demonstra- 
tions. But what is the object of that in 
a time of peace? To preserve peace, we 
are told. But how is that object to be 
accomplished, if the military demonstra- 
tion is to be kept an absolute secret ? If 
a demonstration is to produce any effect 
at all, the sooner and the more widely it 
is known the better. If a demonstra- 
tion of the military power of this country 
was required, surely the demonstration 
would not have had a less, but a greater 
effect, if it had been looked upon, as it 
might and would have been, with the 
overwhelming approval of the House ? 
I cannot see that the concealment of this 
movement by the Government from the 
House can have been intended for any 
other object than a deliberate assertion 
of the right of the Government, by the 
use of the Prerogative of the Crown, to 
make a use of our Indian Forces which 
has never before been attempted. Some- 
thing was said about the difficulty that 
would have been placed in the way of 
making the arrangements by publicity. 
I should be glad to know whether the 
Government are still prepared to main- 
tain that it was necessary to keep this 
secret from the House and from the 
public up tothe very rising of the House 
of Commons, in order to facilitate the 
arrangements which would have to be 
taken? I have no desire to obstruct this 
operation of the Government, or this 
movement of Indian troops if, after 
deliberation, Parliament should consider 
it to have been a wise and well-considered 
step. I am not going to discuss the 
merits of the question now; but I do say 
that the House has a right, before ex- 
pressing its approval of this proceeding, 
to consider well the grounds on which 
all information regarding it has been 
withheld from it. Now, Ihave only one 
or two words to say as to the Amend- 
ment to my Motion, which is to be 
moved by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. That Amendment asserts that 
the Constitutional control of Parliament 
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is amply secured in two ways. It asserts 
that it is maintained by the provisions of 
the law, and by the undoubted power of 
this House to grant or refuse the Sup- 
plies. As to the provisions of the law, I 
do not know exactly to what provision 
the right hon. Gentleman refers. I have 
endeavoured to show that the Constitu- 
tional control of Parliament over the 
Army is rather the result of practice 
and of precedent than of any special 
enactment. I have endeavoured to show, 
also, that, in my opinion, the claim of 
the Government in this case is incon- 
sistent with the Declaration contained in 
the Bill of Rights. Well, if that is so, 
then either the provisions of the law 
referred to in the Amendment are in- 
sufficient, or, if they are sufficient, they 
must have been violated. I do not know 
to what provision precisely the right 
hon. Gentleman refers. If he refers to 
the Act of 1858, to which I have al- 
luded before, then I admit, with the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the provisions 
of the law would have been sufficient if 
they were observed. But, unfortunately, 
they have not been observed; and, I 
suppose, the Government would say, 
with good reason. But it is impossible 
to maintain that those provisions are 
sufficient, and also, at the same time, to 
maintain that they are such as, whenever 
an emergency arises, they must neces- 
sarily be broken. Then, as to the un- 
doubted right of the House to grant or 
to refuse the Supplies, I have already en- 
deavoured to prove—I think not alto- 
gether unsuccessfully—that Parliament 
has always required in the matter of the 
Army something more than the financial 
check for securing the control over it. 
Parliament possesses a financial control, 
undoubtedly, over every branch of the 
Administration. In the case of the 
Army, I have endeavoured to show that 
Parliament has required something more 
than that. But what does the financial 
control, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers, amount to? What is the 
question which will be put to this House, 
and which this House will have to an- 
swer, when the Estimate of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is submitted to 
us? That question will be, whether the 
House will recoup — whether it will 
provide for an expenditure which has 
already been incurred temporarily and 
illegally out if the Indian Revenues, and 
which, if this House refuses to make it 
good, must continue to be paid illegally 
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and unjustly out of those Indian Re-! 
venues? Sir, that is the sole question! 
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also, that it is within their competence 
to carry it. But I must say, in the 


which will be put to the House when! interests of fair and free Parliamentary 


the Estimate is submitted ; and how can 
it be maintained for a moment, when 
the discretion of the House is limited to 
answering ‘“‘Aye”’ or ‘“‘No” to sucha 
question as this, that a control of that 
sort enables us to exercise any real or 
substantial control over a proceeding of 
this kind? There is no doubt that the 
financial control possessed by Parliament 
is a very substantial one when it is pre- 
viously asked for. But when, as in this 
case, it is asked for only subsequently 
to the expenditure, and when no power 
of Parliament can prevent its being in- 
curred, and it has only to pay the bill, 
then I say, if the Government which has 
taken on itself a responsibility of that 
character appeals to Party, and turns the 
question into a Vote of Confidence, Par- 
liament has no check whatever. Well, 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, not depending altogether on 
its argumentative part, concludes with 
something which is extremely like a 
Vote of Confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Administration. I think it is a very 
unusual course for a Member of a Go- 
vernment to move a Vote of Confidence 
in his own Administration. That is a 
point on which I do not wish to dwell. 
But it appears to me that the effect of 
the conclusion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Amendment—I do not know 
whether that is its intention—would be 
to widen the scope of this discussion. 
T have stated, atthe outset of my remarks, 
why I thought it was desirable on many 
grounds—and mainly on consideration 
of what has been said by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—that a wide scope 
should not be given on this occasion to 
the discussion. If the Government now 
think that a different course should be 
taken, we shall know how to judge on a 
future occasion how much value is to be 
attached to representations such as those 
made to us a very short time ago by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and we 
shall also be able to form some sort of 
an opinion on the relative value which is 
placed by Her Majesty’s Government on 
the public interests and on Party con- 
venience. No doubt, if Her Majesty’s 
Government choose to put the question 
that I have raised aside by bringing 
forward a Vote of Confidence in them- 
selves, it is perfectly within their com- 
petence to do so; and I have no doubt, 


The Marquess of Hartington 








discussion, I think I have a right to pro- 
test against such a course as this, which, 
it seems to me, might be employed to 
cover or evade any breach whatever of 
the Constitution. These'are all the re- 
marks which I think it necessary to 
make with respect to the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I have en- 
deavoured as well as I am able—and, 
I am afraid, most imperfectly — to lay 
before the House the great Constitu- 
tional issues which, I think, are raised 
by the proceedings of the Government 
in relation to the Constitution of this 
country; and I submit, with confidence, 
the Resolution of which I have given 
Notice to the judgment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That, by the Constitution of this Realm, no 
Forces may be raised or kept by the Crown in 
time of peace, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, within any part of the Dominions of the 
Crown, excepting only such Forces as may be 
actually serving within Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions.” —(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
rising to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“That this House, being of opinion that the 
constitutional control of Parliament over the 
raising and employment of the Military Forces 
of the Crown is fully secured by the provisions 
of the Law, and by the undoubted power of this 
House to grant or refuse Supplies, considers it 
to be unnecessary and inexpedient to affirm any 
Resolution tending to weaken the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the present state of 
Foreign affairs,” 
said : Sir, the last thing that I should 
wish to do would be to object to the 
raising and the full discussion of a 
Constitutional question, however inop- 
portune the time, or however small the 
leisure at the disposal of this House. To 
us, at any rate, if to any Party in this 
House, the Constitution of our country 
should be dear; and all that I would 
say with regard to the action of the 
noble Marquess is, that I think it is a 
subject of congratulation for the present, 
and of happy augury for the future, 
that so strict and careful a jealousy for 
the English Constitution in matters re- 
lating to the control of the Army should 
be shown by those who are respon- 
sible for the Royal Warrant for the 
Abolition of Purchase. Now, the noble 
Marquess has raised this as a Constitu- 
tional question, and has complained, to 
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some extent, that his Motion should be 
treated by us as a Vote of Censure. I 
have, Sir, but to refer to the mode in 
which that Motion has been received 
by some of his own Followers, to the 
Notices which have been withdrawn in 
its favour, and the support which has 
been given to it by certain obscure 
sections of people in the country, to 
justify us in regarding it as something 
more than an abstract discussion of 
Constitutional questions, and as being 
accepted, if not intended, as a Vote 
of Censure on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Now, on our behalf, I have to 
say that we do not admit the accuracy of 
the statement of Constitutional or legal 
doctrines contained in this Resolution. 
We do not accept the argument of the 
noble Marquess as to our position in 
connection with the question ; but we 
maintain that we have acted in this 
matter for the best interest of the Em- 
pire, and that in that action we have not 
in one tittle violated either the Constitu- 
tion or the law of the Realm. AndI 
must add that, to some extent, the 
circumstances in which this Motion has 
been proposed, carry with them its 
refutation. For what has happened in 
‘another place?’’ There, if anywhere, 
both Parties in the State can muster 
their leading Constitutional authorities. 
There, if anywhere, a violation of the 
Constitution—had any occurred—would 
be discussed and voted upon with per- 
fect freedom, independence, and absence 
of Party feeling; yet there it is that 
no one has ventured to propose a 
Motion that, in this matter, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have acted in vio- 
lation of the law and Constitution of 
the country; and the action of the noble 
Marquess himself is, I think, an addi- 
tional proof of the weakness of his case— 
for I have that belief in the straightfor- 
wardness of his character, that I am 
confident that if he had really believed 
that we had violated either the Consti- 
tution or the law, he would put that 
issue plainly to the House, and would 
not have contented himself with a Reso- 
lution of the character of a Constitu- 
tional truism. Now, what are we ac- 
cused of having done? In the first 
place, there is no question whatever of 
the movement of foreign troops. The 
noble Marquess referred to debates 
on this subject a century old—debates 
of which the results were scarcely 
favourable to his view; because, whe- 
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ther in 1775 or 1794, both Houses of 
Parliament, by large majorities, ap- 
proved the course of the Ministers of the 
day ; and, when a Bill of Indemnity was 
proposed, perhaps under circumstances 
somewhat similar to those of the present 
Motion, by a noble Lord who was acting 
rather on account of the demands of his 
Followers than on his own view of the 
merits of the question, it was rejected 
by the House of Lords, not on account 
of the Preamble, but because it was in- 
consistent with the Vote they had come 
to, and no need whatever existed for the 
passing of such a Bill. I donot propose 
turthertoreferto thosedebates. Theques- 
tion now before the House is not a ques- 
tion of the movement of foreign troops, 
nor even of troops that can be separated 
from the other Forces of the Queen. 
What was the use of passing the India 
Act of 1858, if it did not assimilate and 
unite the East India Forces, whether 
European or Native, to the other Forces 
of the Crown? After having united 
these Forces into one Army, are we to 
be unable to use them? The argument 
of the noble Marquess, if carried to its 
full logical extent, would not merely 
hinder us from using the Native Indian 
Army, but must lead to its entire aboli- 
tion; for what is the good of a Force 
that cannot be used by this country in the 
time, perhaps, of its greatest need? The 
Native Indian Army is as much a part 
of the Forces of the Crown as any 
other part of Her Majesty’s Army; but 
we are told that the undoubted Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, under which the Army 
can be moved from one portion of the 
Empire to another, is limited in the case 
of these Indian Forces. Now, it rests 
with those who assert the existence of 
such a limitation to prove it; and I have 
failed to find, in the speech of the noble 
Marquess, any proof of the kind. Ido 
not admit that there is anything in the 
Constitution or in the law which pro- 
hibits their movement to any part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions, unless it be to the 
United Kingdom. And, in connection 
with this subject, I must demur to the 
statement with which the Motion of the 
noble Marquess concludes, thatthe Forces 
actually serving within Her Majesty’s 
Indian Dominions are excepted from the 
consent of Parliament. In the first place, 
I would remind the noble Marquess that 
the consent of Parliament implies some- 
thing more than a Vote by this House in 
Committee of Supply; it implies some- 
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:thing more than the mere recital of 
the numbers in the Preamble of the 
Mutiny Act; it implies an Act of Parlia- 
ment; or, at any rate, a solemn Resolu- 
tion arrived at by both Houses of Par- 
liament. The noble Marquess admitted 
that it was not necessary to adhere 
strictly to the number of the Forces 
serving in this Kingdom enumerated in 
the Mutiny Act; but he added, that no 
increase to those numbers could be made 
without the consent of Parliament. Now, 
it is easy to prove that this enumeration 
in the Preamble of the Mutiny Act is 
really, so to speak, not an essential 
part of that Act, but a recitation of the 
Vote already arrived at by the House 
in Committee of Supply. Until 1717, 
the numbers were seldom mentioned 
in the Preamble of the Mutiny Act. 
From 1713 to 1812, the men serving 
in the Colonies, India, and the Penin- 
sular, were not included. In later times; 
the numbers mentioned have not been 
invariably adhered to even in the United 
Kingdom. In 1820, many thousand 
men were raised beyond those mentioned 
in the Preamble of the Mutiny Act, Lord 
Palmerston defending it on the plea of 
urgency. In 1858, there were 15,000 
men raised in excess of the numbers 
stated in the Preamble. And what 
happened in 1870? The Mutiny Act of 
that year was, as usual, passed early in 
the Session, and towards the close of the 
Session, in consequence of the state of 
foreign affairs, the right hon. Gentleman 
then Prime Minister, came down to the 
House of Commons and proposed, not a 
Vote of men, but a Vote of £2,000,000 
to pay 20,000 men in addition to those 
already voted by the House. That 
Vote was passed by this House; but it 
cannot really be argued from that cir- 
cumstance that the consent of Parlia- 
ment was obtained to that increase of 
the Army, because a Vote of the House 
in Committee of Supply, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford knows 
full well, is not the consent of Parlia- 
ment. [Sir Witt1am Harcourt: The 
Appropriation Act.] Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman mean to say that 
the inclusion of the £2,000,000 to pay 
these men in the Appropriation Act is 
the consent of Parliament ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
the right hon. Gentleman has appealed 
to me, I must say, that in the Appro- 
priation Act of 1870, the number of men 
was mentioned as well as the money. 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Iam unable to refer to the Act at pre- 
sent; but my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says, to the best 
of his recollection, that the numbers 
were not mentioned at all. But even 
if they were, are we to be told that the 
scruples of the noble Marquess are suf- 
ficiently met by the mere mention of 
the numbers in a Schedule of the Ap- 
propriation Act, an Act which deals 
with all the annual expenditure voted 
by Parliament, and which the House 
of Lords cannot amend. However, 
that is a point which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman can take up when he 
addresses the House. Itis not material 
to the point I am arguing—namely, 
that the numbers named in the Pre- 
amble of the Mutiny Act have, on several 
occasions, not been taken as limiting the 
strength of the Army in the United King- 
dom. And, further, if we are to consider 
the actual wording of the noble Mar- 
quess’s Resolution, and include within 
the Forces of the Crown all those that 
can properly be included in that designa- 
tion, it is notorious that the Army Re- 
serve, the Militia, the Volunteers, and 
the Indo-European Forces, never have 
been included in the numbers mentioned 
in the Preamble of the Mutiny Act. 
Therefore, it by no means follows that, 
because any part of Her Majesty’s Forces 
is not included in the numbers named 
in the Preamble of the Mutiny Act, that 
it is not raised with the consent of 
Parliament. There can be no question 
whatever that the Indian Army, though 
not mentioned in the Mutiny Act, is 
raised with the full consent of Parlia- 
ment. The Native Indian Army was 
raised at first by virtue of the Charter of 
the East India Company. That Charter 
was confirmed by a series of Acts of 
Parliament which empowered them to 
make laws and regulations for the disci- 
pline ofthe Army. I think the first Act 
giving that power was the 53 Geo. III., 
c. 153; but the next is one to which I 
would call the special attention of the 
House, because it is very material to a 
branch of the question we are discussing 
—that is, the 4 Geo. IV., ¢. 81. That 
Act confirmed the previous Acts by which 
power was given to the East India Com- 
pany to make regulations for the govern- 
ment of their Native Indian Forces— 

‘Whenever any portion of such Native troops 


shall be serving in any country or place out of 
the possessions or territories which are, or may 
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be, under the government of the East India 
Company, whether such be the Dominions of His 
Majesty or elsewhere.” 


I think that clearly — that the pos- 
sible service of the Native Indian Army 
outside the possessions of the Company, 


and within the Dominions of His Ma- | P 


esty, was absolutely recognized by Par- 
a A The Act 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 85, 
gave power to the Government of India 
to make Articles of War, and provided 
for courts martial wherever the troops 
might beserving; and, under the Articles 
of War framed under that Act, the 
Native troops are to go wheresoever 
they may be ordered, by land or by sea, 
and are to obey all the commands of the 
officers set over them, and courts martial 
might be held outside the limits of 
India. And now, Sir, I come to the 
last Act dealing with the subject— 
the Government of India Act. By that 
Act, the Forces of the Company were 
transferred to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and the 55th section of that Act, to which 
the noble Marquess has referred, clearly 
contemplates the service of those troops 
without the Indian Possessions of Her 
Majesty, and without the consent of 
Parliament. [‘‘No, no!”] The words 
are— 


‘*Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, 
the Revenues of India shall not, without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament, be appli- 
cable to defray the expenses of any military 
operation carried on beyond the external frontier 
of such Possessions by Her Majesty’s Forces 
charged upon such Revenues.” 


That clearly implies, that in certain 
cases, these troops may be used beyond 
the limits of those Possessions without 
the special consent of Parliament. 
[‘‘No, no!”?] All that the section does is 
to provide that, except in such cases, 
the Revenuesof Indiashall not becharged 
with the expense of using them, without 
the consent of Parliament. It does not 
hinder such use at any time, if the ex- 
pense is otherwise borne; and anyone 
who will look at the debates on this 
section will see that it was carefully 
altered so as to meet objections which 
were made that, in its original shape, it 
interfered with the Prerogative of the 
Crown in moving these troops. But, ifI 
turn from the law to the facts of the case, 
what doI find? I find that these Native 
Indian troops have frequently been so 
moved and used beyond the limits of Her 
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Majesty’s Indian Empire. It is not neces- 
sary to refer to cases in which they have 
been used in time of war. I will 
simply mention cases in which they 
have been moved to other places in 
Her Majesty’s Dominions in time of 
eace. There are two special instances 
of that having been done—in the 
first place, a regiment of Madras 
Native Infantry garrisoned Singapore, 
after it was transferred to the Colonial 
Department, from April 1867 to 1871; 
re Hong Kong was similarly gar- 
risoned from 1868 to 1871. I do not 
know whether it will be argued that those 
laces are within the old limits of Her 

ajesty’s Indian Possessions. Iam glad 
the hon.and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) is not going to 
raise that, because it is a technicality 
unworthy of him. These places were 
recognized at the time as within the 
Dominions of Her Majesty, but not 
within Her Majesty’s Indian Posses- 
sions; for, in the Estimates of the re- 
spective years in which they were em- 
ployed, these Forces are referred to as 
‘maintained beyond the limits of the 
Indian Empire.” Therefore, I say, as a 
matter of fact, it has been held to be abso- 
lutely legal and Constitutional, in time 
of peace, for the Crown to employ these 
Native Indian Forces within Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions outside the Indian 
Empire, provided always that they are 

aid for by Parliament. [Sir Witt1am 

ArcourT: They were voted.] I will 
come to the question of financial control 
later on. But more than this—I will 
venture to say that this Constitutional 
and legal objection raised by the Motion 
of the noble Marquess, has never been 
really accepted by any Party in this 
House till to-day ; for what happened in 
1868? A Committee was appointed by 
this House on the Motion of Major 
Anson, to inquire, amongst other mat- 
ters, how far it might be desirable to 
employ certain portions of Her Majesty’s 
Native Indian Army in our Colonial and 
Military Dependencies. I find it stated 
in the Report that the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee were chiefly limited to the ex- 
pediency of such employment. It then 
discussed questions of health, cost, and 
efficiency, and referred to a scheme of Sir 
Richard Temple for a partial substitu- 
tion of Indian for English troops in cer- 
tain places, including Malta and Gib- 
raltar ; and, finally, it came to a con- 
clusion against making any considerable 
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change in the proposed direction, mainly 
ontheground of adverse military opinions 
and doubts as to the financial value of 
the measure. But, in the Report of that 
Committee, which appears to have been 
agreed to by the noble Marquess, who 
was himself a Member of it, there 
is not a word which points to any 
Constitutional or legal objection. Now, 
perhaps, it may be said that the facts 
I have endeavoured to lay before the 
House, if they prove anything, prove too 
much, and that if there is this complete 
power in the Crown of employing these 
Indian troops within Her Majesty’s 
Dominions outside the limits of Her 
Indian Possessions, they may be brought 
into the United Kingdom. The ques- 
tion now before us is not the ques- 
tion of their employment within the 
United Kingdom at all. Whatever 
Constitutional doctrine may be laid 
down on that point by no means ne- 
cessarily applies to the case before us. 
The noble Mardeis appeared to object 
to any possible difference from the inter- 
pretation which he was pleased to put 
upon the word ‘ Kingdom” in the Bill 
of Rights. He argued that any common- 
sense interpretation of that term must 
be held to extend to all the Dominions 
of the Queen with the exception of India. 
I believe that such an interpretation is 
unwarranted in law, and inaccurate 
in fact; and I think I have a higher 
authority to appeal to on the subject 
than even the great authorities quoted 
by the noble Marquess. The provisions 
of the Bill of Rights, as they originally 
stood, and as they were quoted in many 
successive Mutiny Acts, use these words, 
and these only—namely, “this King- 
dom ;” and when Great Britain and Ire- 
land were united, Parliament itself 
supplied a definite interpretation of the 
term ; because, from the year 1801, you 
will find that in substitution for the words 
‘‘this Kingdom”’ in the Preamble of the 
Mutiny Act, these words occur — “the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ;’’ and, therefore, I say, that the view 
put forward by the noble Marquess, with 
regard to all the Dominions of the Crown 
being comprehended in the words of the 
Bill of Rights, is entirely unwarranted 
in point of law. But, further, there has 
been since the authoritative interpreta- 
tion to which I have alluded, an actual 
occurrence which, I think, shows how 
the country and Parliament viewed the 
matter. At the time of the Crimean 
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War, a German Legion was raised. 
In the Act authorizing that Legion to 
be raised, it was distinctly laid down 
that it should not serve within the 
United Kingdom. It did not serve 
within the United Kingdom ; but it did 
serve in Malta, and it did serve at the 
Cape. In this instance, therefore, a 
clear distinction was purposely drawn 
between service in the United Kingdom 
and in other parts of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. But, besides being unwar- 
ranted in law, the view adopted by the 
noble Marquess is also inaccurate in 
fact; he asks this House to declare 
that— 


“ By the Constitution of this Realm, no Forces 
may be raised or kept by the Crown in time of 
peace, without the consent of Parliament, within 
any part of the Dominions of the Crown, ex- 
cepting only such Forces as may be actually 
serving within Her Majesty’s Indian Posses- 
sions.” 


Now, if we are to read these words lite- 
rally, they must be subject to an inter- 
scene which in his speech the noble 

arquess repudiated. I cannot help 
thinking, that when he gave Notice of 
this Resolution, he had forgotten the 
existence of Forces which throughout 
our Colonies are raised for the service 
of the Crown—the existence of those 
Colonial Forces which may at some day 
play so important a part in the defence 
of our United Empire. He says that 
he does not mean to include the Colo- 
nial Militia; but there are Colonies in 
which not only a Militia, but a Force is 
raised in form the same as our standing 
Army, under the powers of the Colonial 
Parliaments and the Prerogative of the 
Crown. No doubt such Forces are at 
present small in numbers; but they 
are likely greatly to extend, with the 
increasing desire of the Colonies to 
take measures for their defence against 
any possible attack by an enemy of the 
Empire. In New South Wales and 
Victoria Forces are permanently main- 
tained — mainly artillery—under the 
Colonial Acts, without the consent of 
the Imperial Parliament, for the defence 
of the Colonial harbours and towns 
liable not only for service in the Colony, 
but to embark and serve according to 
regulations to be made by the Governor; 
and, according to the words of the Reso- 
lution, it would be contrary to the Con- 
stitution of this Realm that these Forces 
should be raised and maintained. Now, I 
listened with great attention to the speech 
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of the noble Marquess to ascertain pre- 
cisely where it was that this great Con- 
stitutional crime which he imagines us to 
have committed was to be found. I fail 
to detect exactly what that crime is; but 
it appears to me, from his speech, that 
the whole question at issue is one of 
the financial control of this House. I 
do not gather that he disputes that the 
movement of those troops was within 
the Prerogative of the Crown. I do not 
think he disputed that we were justified 
in advising that movement. do not 
think he disputed—I believe he agreed 
—that we should be performing our 
duty if we proposed a Vote to the 
House to defray the expense of that 
movement. The whole point of his 
speech, it seems to me, turns upon this— 
that the Vote was not moved before 
these Forces were actually ordered to be 
sent to Malta. It is usual, I admit, and 
in every way proper and convenient, that, 
before expenditure is incurred, this 
House should be asked to sanction that 
expenditure. There have, however, been 
numerous cases in which that salutary 
doctrine has been departed from, on 
account of the special circumstances of 
the time, and we maintain that the 
special circumstances of the present case 
were such as to warrant our taking this 
action on our own responsibility before 
proposing a Vote to the House of Com- 
mons. We may, in this matter, have 
been somewhat to blame for having done 
that which, I am bound to say, we have 
very rarely felt disposed to do—for 
having accepted the advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. I find that the right hon. 
Gentleman, not very long ago, used the 
following words with reference to our 
action in proposing a Vote of Credit to 
this House :— 


‘Tf a sudden emergency did arise, the Go- 
vernment must know their duty too well to wait 
for a Vote of this House. No Government 
worthy of its place but would, on a sudden 
emergency, give the orders which the circum- 
stances of the time might demand, and then 
come down at the earliest moment in their power 
to ask the concurrence of the House in what 
they had done. Undoubtedly, that is the prin- 
ciple on which all Governments have acted in 
this country: a principle which has never been 
challenged.” 

Now, that is precisely the course 
which we have adopted. The real dif- 
ference between us and those who sit 
upon the other side of the House is this— 
that they disbelieve in the reality of the 
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present crisis. I admit that we are not 
at this moment—and I hope we may not 
be—in a state of war. [Mr. GuapsTonE : 
Hear, hear!] I have not asked the 
House to consider the precedents under 
which, in a state of war, expenditure 
has been incurred by Governments be- 
fore the sanction of this House was 
obtained. I may, however, be allowed 
to refer to one instance—that of the 
Abyssinian Expedition—in which an 
Expeditionary Force was sent out with- 
| out a state of war existing, composed of 
Native Indian troops. That Force ar- 
rived in Abyssinia on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1867, but the Vote of Credit 
was not moved until the 26th of Novem- 
ber in the same year; yet I am not 
aware that Parliament at the time con- 
sidered that any Constitutional or legal 
rule had been broken, or even in- 
| fringed, by that course of proceeding. 
Foes again, I say we differ from the 
noble Marquess and many of his Fol- 
lowers in our appreciation of the circum- 
stances of the present crisis. It is not a 
| time of war; but is it a time of peace, in 
| the real meaning of that term? This House 
| has sanctioned the Declaration on the 
part of Her Majesty that the present is 
a time of emergency ; and it was because 
we believed that it was a time of emer- 
gency that we thought it necessary to 
show quickly and decisively to the world 
that we were able, if need be, to wield 
the Forces of an united Empire. The 
time that elapsed from the date when 
the decision was arrived at, to the date at 
which local circumstances in India ren- 
dered it necessary that the Expedition 
should sail, was but very short for 
the purpose of settling all the practical 
difficulties that had to be arranged ; 
and that might, perhaps, have pre- 
vented the departure of the Expedi- 
tion within the time allotted. What 
would have been said of us if we had 
come down to this House and an- 
nounced to the world that this policy 
was to be adopted, and it had been 
afterwards found that the practical 
difficulties to which I have just referred 
had prevented its execution? We be- 
lieved, that, in order to insure the suc- 
cessful carrying out of that policy, it 
was necessary that until the actual 
movement of the troops occurred, the 
sanction given by the Government 
should be kept secret; and, so far 
as we were concerned, we were anxious 
that that secrecy should be maintained 
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longer than turned out to be actu- 
ally possible. ‘We took this course, 
because we knew that, in spite of the 
attacks of those who have long been en- 
deavouring to mislead foreign nations 
as to the real feeling of this country, 
and who now would seek to minimize 
her power and depreciate the valour and 
the loyalty of their fellow-subjects in 
India —our policy would receive the 
approbation of a patriotic Parliament. 
We knew this, because that policy was 
but the natural if not the necessary com- 
plement of what Parliament had already 
approved as the only one which was 
really likely to secure an honourable 
and a permanent peace. If the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition 
differs from the course which we have 
felt it our duty to pursue, I would ven- 
ture to suggest that he might more pro- 
perly meet it with an alternative policy 
than with aConstitutional Motion, which, 
after all, is but a shelter for all kinds of 
objectors to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. If he approves the course we 
have taken, surely we have a right to 
ask for his support. We have, at any 
rate, aright to ask the House if they mis- 
trust us, to relieve us from those onerous 
and difficult duties which, for more than 
two years past, we have been endeavour- 
ing to perform. But if, in their opinion, 
we are to be maintained in the position 
which we have the honour to hold, then 
let them, by their votes, support us 
against the petty cavils, the ceaseless 
misrepresentations, and the vulgar per- 
sonalities of those who appear to be- 
lieve everything that is good of foreign 
Ministers, and nothing but what is bad 
of their own countrymen. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to Order. I ask you, as a matter 
of Order, whether it is usual for a 
Member of this House, without specify- 
ing names, to charge a section of this 
House with vulgar personalities ? 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
rose to continue his speech, but—— 

Mr. FAWCETT again appealed to 
the Speaker to say whether the right 
hon. Baronet was in Order in using the 
words which he had just mentioned ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
right hon. Baronet was about to make 
an explanation of the words he used. 
The House will hear his explanation. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
I am bound to say that when I used 
those words I had in my mind not the 
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statement of any hon. Member made in 
this House or out of it, but personal at- 
tacks on the Government, and mainly on 
the Prime Minister, such as those which 
were made by members of a certain de- 
putation who waited on a Member of 
the late Government—I forget who it 
was—and whose expressions I think fully 
deserved the application to them of the 
words which I employed. I appeal to 
this House to support the Government 
against attacks of this nature made out- 
of-doors, not so much because we who 
now sit here happen to be the existing 
Government of the day, as because I be- 
lieve it to be the true English principle 
that in a time of national difficulty the 
Ministers of the Crown, as such, irre- 
spective of differences in domestic poli- 
tics, are entitled to the support of all 
patriotic citizens. Sir, I trust that this 
House, by rejecting the Motion of the 
noble Marquess, and adopting in lieu 
of it the Amendment which I have 
placed upon the Paper, will not only de- 
clare that, in its opinion, the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government ought not to 
be weakened in the present state of fo- 
reign affairs, but will also say, with no 
uncertain voice, that the policy we have 
ventured to adopt, while consistent with 
the Law and Constitution of England, 
is calculated to prove to the world that 
when danger threatens us the ties of our 
Empire will be drawn but closer and 
closer still ; and that in defence of the 
cause, as we believe it to be, of right and 
freedom and of civilization, we can, if ne- 
cessary, marshal, not only the inhabitants 
of the small Islands within these narrow 
seas, but the peoples of distant shores 
and varied climes, united by those ocean 
waves which are at once the symbol and 
the bond of the world-wide Dominions 
of our Queen. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, being of opinion that the constitu- 
tutional control of Parliament over the raising 
and employment of the Military Forces of the 
Crown is fully secured by the provisions of the 
Law, and by the undoubted power of this House 
to grant or refuse Supplies, considers it to be 
unnecessary and inexpedient to affirm any Re- 
solution tending to weaken the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the present state of 
Foreign affairs,”—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question pe osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the right hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down (Sir Michael Hicks- 

each) had spoken of the strength of 
England; but there was something 
which was even more peculiar to her 
than her eb 4 and something, there- 
fore, of which Britons were more proud 
—and that was that freedom which had 
been expressed in the maxims in which 
the ancient Constitutional liberties of the 
Realm were stated. It was to be regret- 
ted that the right hon. Baronet should 
have replied to the noble Marquess in 
a tone and manner so different from his, 
and that he should have ventured to 
have complained of the importation of 
Sit g rey! into the question; when it 

ad been imported into the debate, in- 
deed, but an by himself. The right 
hon. Baronet had begun his speech by 
a tu quogue argument, and had attacked 
the occupants of the front Opposition 
bench for having strained the ieseci 
tive some years ago in the issue of the 
Purchase Warrant. He (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had protested against their 
action at the time, and had spoken 
against it frequently ; and when the pre- 
sent Government denounced, and, as he 
thought, rightly, Lord Granville’s con- 
duct, in not proposing to take a division 
in the Lords, it should be borne in mind 
that in the Purchase Warrant case the 
present Prime Minister had not ventured 
to divide the Commons. But when the 
right hon. Baronet was defending the 
.conduct of the present’ Government in 
the present case, he should have seen 
that that conduct had to be defended, not 
to their Predecessors, but to the House 
of Commons as a whole. The acts of 
the late Ministry had nothing to do with 
the question now before the House; and 
if it were important that England should 
make a show of her strength, it was 
still more important, and far more likely 
to impress foreign nations, that she 
should stand forth as the champion of 
Constitutional freedom. What was the 
case presented by the right hon. Baronet 
against the terms of the Resolution of the 
noble Marquess? Almost in the same 
breath he said—‘‘I do not admit the 
accuracy of the Constitutional doctrine 
contained in the Motion of the noble 
Marquess,’ and “the Resolution is a 
Constitutional truism !’’? Which did he 


mean? If it were constitutionally in- | [ 


accurate, it hardly could be a Constitu- 
tional truism; and if it were a Constitu- 
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tional truism, it could hardly be con- 
stitutionally inaccurate. The right hon. 
Baronet then went on to allude to the 
so-called precedent of 1775. Now, the 
events of 1775 had no bearing whatever 
on the present case, although the debates 
of 1775 had a most important connection 
with it, as he would show. What was 
done in 1775 had no importance, be- 
cause if was done in time of war. as 
both Parties in that day allowed; but 
what was said in 1775 was of the highest 
moment. The right hon. Baronet, with 
commendable ingenuity, had taken note 
of what was done, and had made no 
reference to what was said. The right 
hon. Baronet had completely misrepre- 
sented the scope of the Motion of the 
noble Marquess, when he had declared 
that it might “‘ prevent a Government 
from using the Indian Army in the time 
of our greatest need.” Not atall. No 
one wished to prevent a Government 
from using the Indian Army in a time 
of need. That our Indian troops might 
be employed in time of war was per- 
fectly admitted by hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, and even 
their employment in time of peace was 
not objected to, provided only that the 
previous consent of Parliament was 
asked. The right hon. Baronet had 
then gone on to contend that there was 
nothing in the Bill of Rights to prevent 
the use of Indian troops in any portion 
of the Dominions of the Crown, except 
only in the United Kingdom, and upon 
this point he must be reminded, not of 
what had been done in 1775, but of what 
had in that year been said. The speeches, 
from which he would quote, were the 
speeches of two legal Peers of the highest 
name and fame, one of whom was, in- 
deed, Lord Chancellor at the time. He 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had some re- 
spect for the legal dicta of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; but he had even higher re- 
spect for the direct opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor of the day, directly given by 
way of admission against his own case 
when arguing in support of the Preroga- 
tive; given amid general assent, and in 
terms the accuracy of the report of which 
could not be impeached, inasmuch as the 
words were over and over again quoted 
and referred to in the course of the 
debates. Lord Chancellor Bathurst 
Parl. History, vol. xviii. p. 815] dis- 
tinctly admitted that the words “ within 
the Kingdom ”’ applied to Gibraltar and 
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Malta, and that there was in 1775 “a 
rebellious war” also ‘‘ within the King- 
dom ’’—that is to say, in the Colonies in 
America. The right hon. Baronet next 
came to the so-called precedent of 1870, 
and displayed his utter inability to grasp 
the question that was at issue, by failing 
to see that the case of 1870 told alto- 
gether against his view. Why, in 1870, 
the number of men—20,000—was voted 
by the House, and, after being voted, 
was distinctly referred to in an Appro- 
priation Act. He would make a fair 
offer to the Government—let them now 
place the number of men distinctly in 
the Estimates ; let them refer to it again 
in the Appropriation Act, and not an- 
other word should be said upon the 
question of legality, although there 
would remain much to be said upon the 
Constitutional aspect of their policy, 
and upon the discourtesy with which 
they had treated Parliament. The 
right hon. Baronet had next taken up 
a different line of defence, and one 
inconsistent with that which he had 
adopted in the previous portion of his 
speech. He seemed to have tried a 
number of arguments which answered 
one another, in the hope that, if all but 
one should be upset, some single one 
might yet remain which would hold 
good. After arguing that the Bill of 
Rights did not prevent the Crown from 
raising an Army in time of peace any- 
where in the Realm outside of the United 
Kingdom, he proceeded, a little later, to 
contend that even the Indian Army itself 
was raised with the consent of Parlia- 
ment. That contention was utterly un- 
true. Parliament neither voted the 
number of men nor paid them. But, 
said the right hon. Baronet, their service 
outside of India was always contem- 
agen No doubt it was in time of war, 

ut the present was a time of peace. 
The right hon. Baronet further contended 
that the words “‘ other sudden and urgent 
necessity’’ covered the point. In the 
first place, he would reply, without 
going into the question of whether any 
‘sudden and urgent necessity ” existed 
in Europe at the present time, that the 
word ‘‘ other,’”’ taken in connection: with 
the word “invasion,” which preceded 
it, and which, undoubtedly, applied to 
India alone, showed that the meaning 
of the words ‘‘ other sudden and urgent 
necessity,” was a sudden and urgent 
necessity applying directly to India. 
What was the clause? A clause, declar- 
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ing that the troops when employed out- 
side of India should not be paid by India 
except in certain cases. Those cases, of 
course, must be cases which referred to 
India. [Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear! | 
He was glad to see that the right hon, 
Gentleman, who, in 1858, had first brought 
before Parliament the necessity for such 
a clause, expressed his full assent to that 
view. Moreover, if it should be again 
contended that the words ‘‘ sudden and 
urgent necessity’ applied to the needs 
of the Empire in general, he would fur- 
ther reply that Parliament was sitting 
when Government decided to use these 
troops, and that to Parliament the ques- 
tion should have been referred. The 
right hon. Baronet then came to certain 
cases of the use outside of Indiaof Indian 
troops. He first named the case of a 
Madras regiment which served at Singa- 
Es from 1867 to 1871. Those troops, 

e would point out, were left in Singa- 
pore, which had been part of India. It 
would be found that they were men- 
tioned in the Estimates voted by that 
House. The right hon. Baronet then 
alluded to the case of some troops who 
served at Hong Kong at the same time. 
They also were mentioned in the Esti- 
mates. The Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet said that the control of 
Parliament over these troops was secured 
by the provisions of the law, and by the 
power of the House to refuse Supplies. 
What law? No law but the Bill of 
Rights, which the Government had 
broken. What power to refuse Sup- 
plies? On the 3rd of March, 1864, that 
eminent Conservative Minister, General 
Peel, had, by anticipation, directly an- 
swered the eminent, but less eminent, 
Conservative Minister who had just 
spoken— 


“Tf any part of the Indian Native Army 
could be employed without a Vote ’’— 


and by these words they would see 
directly that General Peel had meant a 
previous Vote— 


“‘of this House, those troops are altogether 
removed from Parliamentary control. In the 
case of ordinary troops there are two checks— 
the Mutiny Act, and the money voted by Par- 
liament for the pay of the troops. Neither of 
these checks apply to Indian troops. Native 
Indian troops are not liable to the Mutiny Act, 
being expressly excluded from the operation of 
that measure; and the House has no control 
over Native troops through its privilege as to 
money Votes, because, those troops are paid in 
the first instance by the Indian Government, 
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and the expenditure never comes under the notice 
of the British Parliament until long after it has 
been incurred.” 


The right hon. Baronet had next referred 
to the Report of a Committee which had 
inquired, in 1867, into the employment 
of Indian troops outside of India. His 
noble Friend the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
had both of them been Members of that 
Committee, and had been present at the 
discussion of its Report. They would 
correct him if he were wrong; but he 
had read the Report of that Committee, 
and the evidence submitted to it, and it 
was obvious that the Committee had all 
along assumed that Parliament should 
be consulted in any arrangement which 
might be made. [Mr. Curtpers: Hear, 
hear!] It had never occurred to that 
Committee that any sane Minister would 
ever suggest a contrary course. The 
right hon. Baronet had then referred to 
the so-called precedent of the German 
Legion. Now, most of the ‘‘ precedents” 
of the right hon. Baronet failed only in 
a single peint. It was true that that 
. point was invariably essential; but, in 
the dearth of precedents, he could not 
afford to be too particular. This Ger- 
man Legion precedent failed in every 
point, and the right hon. Baronet ought 
to be fairly ashamed of himself for having 
mentioned it. It was raised in time of 
war, the number of men were specified 
and voted, not one single step was taken 
without previous communication to Par- 
liament, and the whole of the conditions 
of the service of the Legion werelaid down 
in an Act of Parliament which was passed 
before it had been raised. At last, how- 
ever, the right hon. Baronet thought that 
he had found a precedent which really 
did apply. There was ‘‘a small Artil- 
lery Force in Victoria and in New South 
Wales.” He was not in a position to 
impugn the accuracy of that statement. 
How many of them were there? Did 
the right hon. Baronet think that there 
were 100? Would he swear that there 
were 50? He was Colonial Secretary, 
and he ought to know. Was it notthe 
case that this Colonial Artillery Force 
was a local Force, serving under a Colo- 
nial Act, which would prevent their 
being employed outside the Colony, not 
only in time of peace but even in time 
of war itself, without the consent of the 
Colonial Parliament? After concluding 
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nial Force, the right hon. Baronet 
turned to the case of Abyssinia. Abys- 
sinia was not ‘‘ within the Realm,” and 
the times were times of war. The 
Abyssinian case was certainly not a case 
of increasing the standing Army within 
the Realm in time of peace. It should 
be observed, that at the very same mo- 
ment Indian troops were being employed 
at Hong Kong, and that these, so em- 
ployed in British Territory, were being 
voted by the House. Moreover — 
[ Hansard, vol. exc. p. 359]—the pre- 
sent Leader of the House came down to 
the House and apologized, over and over 
again, for the illegality which he had 
committed in the Abyssinian case, and 
threw himself upon the hands of the 
House, supplicating Parliament in the 
most humble terms. The point upon 
which the Opposition were now insisting 
was this legal and Constitutional point 
—that, never in time of peace, and not 
even in time of war if Parliament were 
sitting, and d fortiort never in time of 
peace when Parliament was sitting, 
ought the standing Army, authorized 
with special regard to the state of our 
foreign relations and to the needs of our 
Colonies and fortresses, to be increased 
without the previous consent of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet, who 
had first denied ‘‘the accuracy of the 
Constitutional doctrine contained in the 
Motion of the noble Marquess,” and had 
then proceeded to call it ‘‘a Constitu- 
tional truism,’”’ had left the House in 
the dark as to how far he really con- 
tested the Constitutional principle for 
which the Opposition were contending. 
The works of those great authorities, 
Hallam and De Lolme,'clearly showed 
that the Resolution of the noble Mar- 
quess exactly expressed the Constitu- 
tional doctrine applicable to the present 
case. These were the words of De 
Lolme— 


‘*The King cannot raise Land Forces without 
consent of Parliament. In these times, how- 
ever, when it is become a custom with Princes, 
.... Parliament has thought proper to es- 
tablish a standing body of troops. . . . But this 
Army is only established for one year; and at 
the end of that term it is (unless re-established) 
ipso facto disbanded ; and as the question which 
then lies before Parliament is not whether the 
Army shall be dissolved, but whether it shall be 
established anew as if it had never existed, 
any one of the three branches of the Legisla- 
ture may, by its dissent, hinder its continu- 
ance.” 


his argument with regard to the Colo- l The right hon. Baronet, in his Amend- 
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ment, spoke first of law, and next of 
the Votes of Supply. As had been 
pointed out, it was impossible to dis- 
cern from his speech what law he could 
mean, except it were the Bill of Rights, 
the provisions of which had been in- 
fringed. But the contention of his 
speech appeared to be that the real con- 
trol of Parliament lay in its power to re- 
fuse Supply. Now, it must be remem- 
bered, that this power, if unaccompanied 
by other forms of control, could be 
evaded—for instance, by private sub- 
scription, such as that proposed by 
Pitt in 1794, by supply granted by 
a Colony, by subsidy from an Ally, 
or by requisitions upon an occupied 
country. Let them suppose, for instance, 
that the Indian troops were to be de- 
tained in Egypt, and paid by the Khe- 
dive in return for a guarantee of the 
Sovereignty of Egypt to himself and 
heirs—such an employment of Indian 
troops, according to the right hon. 
Baronet, would be Constitutional, al- 
though no Estimate would be laid, no 
Supply would be asked, and no control 
of Parliament would exist. It was clear 
that, even ina fullér sense than had been 
argued by General Peel, the voting of 
Supply was an illusory manner of exer- 
cising the control of the House of Com- 
mons over the numbers of the Indian 
troops. In 1816, when a Treaty was 
signed between the Crown of England 
and the Crown of France, by which an 
English garrison in Paris and in 
Northern France was to be maintained 
at the expense of France, the English 
House of Commons insisted that the 
number of men to be so employed in 
France and paid by France should be 
voted by that Heuse. The dangers 
which lay in the contrary course, dan- 
gers not probable but possible, conceiv- 
able, against which it was the duty of 
the House to guard, could only be effec- 
tively prevented by compelling Govern- 
ment, in all cases, to ask the previous 
consent of Parliament to any augmenta- 
tion of the Forces of the Crown. If 
such a step were taken suddenly, on a 
great emergency—a really great one— 
Government must come for a Bill of 
Indemnity, which, if their action had 
been defensible, would be freely granted 
by the House. If the King were to be 
allowed to increase the standing Army 
within the Realm in time of peace, with- 
out previous reference to Parliament, he 
was thus permitted to impose charges 
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upon his people without the assent of 
Parliament. For Parliament could not 
refuse to pay the soldiers who, in 
obedience to military commands, had 
been brought within the Realm. The 
Government had no kind of right to pre- 
assume the approval of that House, to 
take a novel step which could not be 
undone without punishing innocent per- 
sons and destroying the credit of the 
Realm. There was behind the present 
case this fact—that if the House refused 
to supply money for the payment of 
these troops, the expense would illegally 
be charged upon the Revenues of India 
—a starving country, which had been 
suffering from famine within the year, 
and the finances of which were in a 
condition of decay. If there were put 
before the House the alternative of 
either condemning the illegal action 
which the Ministers had committed, or 
of illegally burdening the Revenues of 
India with this charge, there could be 
no doubt what course generous English- 
men would adopt. He thought it a 
grave stretching of the principles of 
the Constitution to bring the Indian 


troops to Europe on the assumption that _ 


the consent of Parliament would be 
given; but, if angry debates should 
arise on the occasion, Members oppo- 
site would have to thank their Leader, 
because of the light manner in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
treated the matter at the first meeting of 
the House after the Recess. It was the 
right hon. Gentleman who had caused 
the proposal of the Motion of the noble 
Marquess. The Opposition had been 
placed by him under the necessity of 
either allowing dirt to be thrown on 
their principles, or else of exposing a 
Resolution, expressing the high Consti- 
tutional view, to the chance of rejection 
upon the votes of a docile band. The 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
was what the lawyers termed a plea in 
confession and avoidance. As between 
the Amendment and the Resolution of 
the noble Marquess, which way would the 
great authorities on the English Consti- 
tution pronounce themselves were they 
present in the House? Which way 
would Hallam vote, if he were there? 
It might be answered that Hallam was 
a Whig; but, to be frank, most men had 
of late times come to think that the 
Whig view of the Constitution, however 
much it had been ridiculed in the early 
novels of the present Premier, was 
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nevertheless in these days accepted by pointed out already that it did not 
both sides. Hallam’s History, for| apply; but the debate of 1775 was 
instance, Whig book though it was, | worthy of the: most careful considera- 
was the text book of both the older! tion by the House. The doctrine which 
Universities ; and the modern Tory | he collected, by reading the India Act of 
voters, who last week had given so} 1858 in connection with the debates of 
triumphant a majority at Oxford to their | 1775, was the following :—The territory 
side, had certainly, many of them, been of the Crown was, for military purposes, 
trained on Hallam in doctrines very | of two kinds; there was what might 
different to those which were being be called the Parliamentary Kingdom, 
taught them by their Leaders now. garrisoned by troops subject to the Eng- 
There was a passage in Hallam, of | lish Mutiny Act, and there was India. 
which he would remind them in case! Parliament left it to the Crown to keep 
they had forgotten it, in which he de- up in India such Military Forces as the 
clared that that was unconstitutional | Advisers of the Crown thought fit. As 
which was ‘‘a novelty of much im-' regarded the Parliamentary Empire, the 
portance, tending to evade the existing | countries garrisoned by troops subject 
law.”” Those words appeared exactly | to the English Mutiny Act—or, in other 
to describe the present proceeding of | words, the whole of the Dominions of 
the Government. There ought imme-|the Crown, except India—Parliament 
diately to be issued, for the use of the | did not leave it to the Advisers of the 
next generation of Conservative Under- | Crown to settle what Forces should be 
graduates, an expurgated edition of|kept up; but Parliament itself, after 
Hallam, in which this and many other | hearing the statement of the Secretary 
leading passages would be left out, even | of State for War, annually considered 
if Oxford and Cambridge were not com-| what Force was necessary, taking into 
pelled to accept as a brand-new text| account all the circumstances of the 
book, the Constitution according to Lord} case and the state of international re- 
Beaconsfield. To turn for a few mo-|lations. Having considered all those 
ments to the historical view of this ques- | facts, Parliament annually voted the 
tion, let him call the attention of the| number of men, and then passed an 
House to some words which fell from| Act, the Preamble of which recited 
Lord Winchilsea in 1734, and which} that number, and exhaustively specified 
were exactly applicable to the present|and explained the whole of the 
situation— reasons for which the men _ were 

“Tf Parliament should come into the practice needed. It must be obvious that if 
of raising phantoms in the air, as an excuse for| the Crown could bring the non- 
their granting extraordinary powers to Minis- | Parliamentary Army, the numbers of 
ters of State, the liberties of this nation will} which were not voted, and which might 
then begin to stand upon a very precarious! he indefinitely great, into the Parlia- 
footing." —[ sent, Bieter, OL fe Bi OOt-] mentary territory without the previous 
Those debates of 1734 did not, as a| consent of Parliament, all their present 
whole, help them much, for that was trouble—annual trouble—over the num- 
done which had not been done on the| ber of men and the Preamble of the 
present occasion—namely, the previous| Mutiny Bill was mere idle waste of 
consent of Parliament was asked to the| time. Parliament, in sanctioning the 
augmentation of the Forces; but there numbers of the Parliamentary Army, 
was much in the language which was| had regard to the need for placing gar- 
made use of in the debates that was of} Tisons at Halifax, Bermuda, the Chan- 
the highest moment. They should not| nel Islands, the Cape, Gibraltar, Malta, 
lightly forget, for instance, these words| Aden, Ceylon, the Straits, Hong Kong, 
of Shippen— Vancouver Island, and so forth; but, if 
what Ministers had done was legal, the 

a We all know how difficult it is to refuse to! whole of these garrisons might be 
the King upon the Throne those favours or! brought into Great Britain or into Ire- 
powers which have been granted to his Prede- | : 7 
cessor; and, therefore, it has always been the | land without the previous consent of 
established maxim of every honest man, who | Parliament and replaced by Indian 
had a seat in either House of Parliament, not to! troops. The right hon. Baronet the 
grant to a good King those powers which & Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
bad King might make ill-use of."—[6/d. 583.] | said that Parliament had approved of. 
As for the precedent of 1775, he had, what was done in 1775. Now, it was 

| ° 
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quite true that the Bill of Indemnity, 


which was assented to by Lord North, | 


and which passed through the Lower 
House, was thrown out in the Lords; 
but, in 1775, the Electoral troops of 
George III., who had been sent without | 
the previous assent of Parliament to gar- 
rison Gibraltar and Minorca, had been 
sent there in time of war, for it was ad- 
mitted on both sides that the American 
Rebellion constituted a state of war. 
Parliament, too, was not sitting in 
1775 at the time the troops were sent, 
and as soon as it met, it was informed 
of what had been done by means of a 
Royal Message. Parliament had been 
treated with vastly greater courtesy in 
1775 than had been extended to it now. 
On the consideration of the Message of 
the King, a Resolution had been moved 
by the Duke of Manchester, which de- 
clared— 


“That the bringing into any part of the 
Dominions of the Crown of Great Britain the 
Electoral Troops of His Majesty, . . . . with- 
out the previous consent of Parliament, is 
dangerous and unconstitutional.”—[ Parl. His- 
tory, vol. 18, p. 801.] 


In the Commons, the Whig Motion had 
been in the following words :— 


“That the introducing the Hanoverian Troops 
into any part of the Dominions belonging to the 
Crown of Great Britain, without the consent of 
Parliament first had and obtained, is contrary 
to law.” — [Zbid, p. 818.]} 


How were these Resolutions met? 
Lord North moved that the measure was 
one— 


‘*Demanding more despatch than was con- 
sistent with waiting for the assembling of Par- 
liament.” 


That defence could not be made on this 

occasion. Parliament was actually sit- 

ting when the movement was decided on 

by the Cabinet, and there was no ques- 

tion of theimmediate employment of these 

troops. The Government of 1775 most 

certainly had not taken the line of the 

right hon. Baronet the present Secretary 

of State as to the scope of the Bill of 

Rights. It might be added, that, even 

with regard to a time of war, the Tory 

doctrine was not admitted by the lead- 

ing Whigs in 1775. The Duke of| 
Manchester, omitting the words “ in | 
time of war,’’ declared— 


“From every instance I have submitted to 
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on of the Dominions of the British Crown, any 
oops, other than are consented to by Parlia- 
ment, both as to number and to nation.” 


The Protest of the Lords, which was 
signed by the Dukes of Richmond, Port- 
land, Grafton, Manchester, and Devon- 
shire, by the Marquess of Rockingham, 
and by many other Peers of great Con- 
stitutional authority, declared— 

“That Hanoverian Troops should, at the 

pleasure of the Minister, be considered a part 
of the British Military Establishment... . 
tends wholly to invalidate the wise and salutary 
declaration of the grand fundamental law, which 
has bound together the rights of the subject 
and the succession of the Crown.” 
Lord North, in answer to these speeches 
and declarations, had at first maintained, 
but, ultimately, by consenting to a Bill 
of Indemnity, had half given up, a Pre- 
rogative which had gone to this extent, 
that in time of War the Crown might 
employ troops out of the United King- 
dom without the previous consent of Par- 
liament. But they were not now at 
war, and he ventured to maintain that 
the Resolution of the noble Marquess, 
containing, as it did, the words “in 
time of peace,” would have received the 
assent even of Lord North. Mr. Clode, 
who was the chief authority upon Zhe 
er Forces of the Crown, declared 
that— 


‘*Tt can no longer be questioned that the 
assent of Parliament is needed to the continu- 
ance of any armed Force within the Realm in 
time of peace.” 


He explained that the Vote and the Pre- 
amble of the Mutiny Act, taken together, 
gave to the Crown the right to employ 
in the Army the number of men speci- 
fied, and no more. And he then said— 

“Tf ever the Crown should intentionally re- 
tain in arms a larger number of Forces than has 
been agreed upon, the Minister upon whose 
advice this course had been adopted would be 
open to impeachment.” 


These were not times in which there 
was such danger of the invasion of the 
liberty of the subject that any man 
would seriously propose the a 
ment of a Minister; but, nevertheless, 
they ought to guard against the setting 
of a mischievous precedent. He would 
make but one further allusion to the 
debates of 1775, and that would be a 
quotation. Serjeant Adair, a great Con- 
stitutional authority, had in that debate 
made use of words which, in another 
sense, were applicable to the existing 


that the King has no right to maintain, in any | Situation, when he had said— 
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“Of all Foreign Troops, the most dangerous 
are those who are the subjects of the King, and 
not of ... Parliament.” 


And he might add that, as regarded 
the employment of the Native Indian 
troops, they were calling in men who, 
whatever might be their military virtue, 
could neither esteem nor understand the 
laws and liberties of the English people. 
Besides the debates of 1775, there were 
many others of a later date, in which 
similar doctrines had been accepted by 
both sides. For instance, those of 1794 
and those of 1798, when Parliament re- 
cognized that even voluntary offers of 
aid from British subjects in time of war 
required Parliamentary sanction. In 
1808 it had, indeed, been allowed that 
the number of ordinary volunteers need 
not be limited by Statute, because any 
volunteer not on actual service could re- 
sign without the assent of the Crown. 
In 1816 there occurred the debates to 
which he had already briefly alluded, 
and to which he would now recur; only 
mentioning in passing that in 1800, and 
again in 1806, Mr. Pitt came down to 
the House and asked the previous assent 
of Parliament to the augmentation of 
the Forces of the Crown, even though it 
was time of war. In 1816, it would be 
remembered that it had been arranged 
between the English and French Go- 
vernments that the English garrisons of 
Paris and of Picardy were to be paid by 
France. The right hon. Baronet main- 
tained that the necessity for voting 
Supply was sufficient to meet all cases ; 
but, certainly, it did not meet the case of 
1816; and Parliament, in 1816, insisted 
that the number of men intended for 
these English garrisons to be paid by 
France, even though they were not to be 
maintained within the Realm, should 
previously be voted by that House. 
There were many other cases which went 
to show that the financial control re- 
ferred to in the Amendment was not 
enough. He would mention one which 
occurred in the recollection of many hon. 
Members still in that House. He re- 
ferred to the Chelsea Pensioners Bill, 
which was opposed by Mr. Cobden and by 
the right hon. Gentleman who now sat 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright); and, 
although the number of pensioners was 
not at first stated in the Bill, yet it was 
afterwards specified in deference to the 
objections that were raised. All the 
later debates that had been referred to 
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bore upon the state of things in time of 
war. There was one case which had 
not been named, which was not a case 
of war, and which might possibly be re- 
ferred to as a precedent.. He meant the 
occupation of Quettah—which was out- 
side India—by Indian troops two years 
ago. Quettah was not “within the 
Realm.”’ No one could possibly main- 
tain that the Bill of Rights applied to 
Quettah ; but it was certainly his view 
that the charging on the Revenues of 
India of the expenses of the Quettah 
operations was a breach of the 55th 
clause of the Indian Government Act. 
He hoped that if the Quettah case were to 
be quoted as a precedent, the question of 
its legality would yet be brought forward 
and carefully debated by the House. 
To return to the main question, the old 
Constitutional doctrine took no account 
of any differences between any one part 
and any other part of the Dominions of 
the Crown. In the days of Lord North, 
it was generally allowed that ‘the 
King’s Prerogative is no greater in one 
part of his Dominions than another.” 
In the panic of 1858, they had unfortu- 
nately changed all this, and accepted the 
direct government by the Crown of a 
despotically-ruled community, the laws 
of which were not the laws of England. 
This fact was first brought home to the 
people of England by the adoption, 
under the auspices of the present Minis- 
ter, ofa despotic title to apply to that 

ortion of the Dominions of the Crown. 

arliament was now asked to condone a 
fresh act of the same kind, but one taken 
without even the observance of Consti- 
tutional form, and which, if approved, 
would bring about a permanent con- 
fusion between the Parliamentary and 
the non-Parliamentary portions of the 
Realm. He had tried to keep closely to 
the Constitutional argument; but, in 
replying to that which had been urged 
upon the other side, there were two 
special circumstances of the present case 
to which it was necessary to allude. 
They were told that there was a need for 
secrecy. For what purpose? These 
troops were not to act. It was by the 
mere bringing of them that Russia was ° 
to be impressed. Surely, the impression 
would have been more profound had a 
communication been made to Parliament 
by means of Message, and the consent 
of Parliament obtained? The ground 
for secrecy given by the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer was no military necessity, 
but the saving of a few thousand pounds 
in transport. The House had already 
been told by the highest authorities 
upon the subject that the money had not 
been saved, and could not have been 
saved; and, even if there were this 
reason for the concealment for about a 
fortnight, while the arrangements for 
the transport were being made, there 
could be no such reason for continuing 
the concealment up to the Easter Recess, 
when it was certain that the news 
would become known. Hecould not but 
think, judging from the date at which 
one of the ships of Lord John Hay’s 
Squadron had sailed with sealed orders, 
which had ultimately proved to be 
orders to convoy the Indian troops back 
to Malta, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s memory must have failed 
him when he had given the House the 
dates a few days before that time. The 
second circumstance peculiar to the pre- 
sent case, which must also be briefly 
mentioned, was that it had become 
clear that the Crown was main- 
taining in India—a famine-stricken, an 
almost bankrupt, and a wholly unrepre- 
sented country—a Native Army larger 
than was needed for its defence. They 
were, in short, burdening India for Im- 
perial purposes with a charge which, 
from a purely Indian point of view, 
must be a needless charge. In conclu- 
sion, he complained, in the first place, 
of the illegality which had been com- 
mitted; in the second, that, even accord- 
ing to the views of the Tories of the 
last century, a grossly unconstitutional 
method of proceeding had been followed; 
and, in the third, that an act of great 
discourtesy had been done towards 
Parliament. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he was prepared 
to argue that the question of the Bill of 
Rights, on which the whole issue now 
before the House turned, was much more 
limited than had been assumed by pre- 
ceding speakers. The wording of the 
Preamble of the Bill of Rights showed 
that it was intended to be limited to this 
Kingdom alone; while, on the other 

‘hand, under the existing and preceding 
Mutiny Acts, the Indian Forces, having 
been directly recognized by Parliament 
as the Forces of the Kingdom, were 
placed under the Prerogative of the 
Crown. In the early Mutiny Acts the 
number was not mentioned. The present 
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Act stated that it was necessary that a 
body of Forces should be employed for 
the safety of the Kingdom and the 
defence of the Possessions of Her Ma- 
jesty, and that the whole should number 
135,452 men ‘exclusive of those actually 
serving in Her Majesty’s Indian Posses- 
sions;”’ and the Prerogative of the Crown 
obviously gave the Queen the power of 
moving these latter as she might think 
fit. In 1867, after the Indian Forces 
had become part of the Forces of the 
nation, Colonel Anson moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire how far they should be employed 
elsewhere than in India, and no person 
ever questioned the right of the Crown 
to deal with these Forces, and when the 
subject was brought before the Com- 
mittee, no question was raised as to 
whether such employment would be 
unconstitutional. It was proved, in the 
course of the evidence taken before that 
Committee, that the Governor General 
of India had actually made provision 
that the troops should serve outside of 
India by issuing a General Order refusing 
the services of anyone who would not 
undertake at the time of enlistment to 
serve anywhere as required. Beyond 
that, Sir Richard Temple had proposed 
to send Indian troops to China, Africa, 
Malta, and Gibraltar. The question had 
been raised whether, under the Bill of 
Rights, the Queen could exercise Her 
Prerogative, without the consent of 
Parliament, in moving these Indian 
troops. Now, he contended that the 
Forces set out in the Mutiny Bill com- 
prised not only those there enumerated, 
but the troops employed in India; and 
it had been clearly contemplated by the 
authorities in India that any troops em- 
ployed there might be called upon to 
serve in any portion of the Queen’s 
Dominions; because, under the Indian 
Act, the Governor General had the 
power to frame Articles of War binding 
on the Native troops, in whatever part 
of the world they might from time to 
time be called upon to serve. He con- 
tended, therefore, that it was in tho 
power of the Crown, seeing that it was 
contemplated that Indian troops might 
be employed to garrison our Mediter- 
ranean fortresses, to do all that they had 
done. The idea was not new, but the 
opposition was entirely novel, and was a 
condemnation of powers which had 
hitherto never been challenged. The 
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Resolution was framed on the assump- 
tion that the Mutiny Act, by containing 
the word ‘‘ excepting,” did not confer 
this power; but he, on the other hand, 
held that it did not comprise that word, 
and that the control of Parliament had 
been asserted and recognized in a prac- 
tical way in the measures taken, and, 
believing it inexpedient to affirm any 
Resolution weakening the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he had no diffi- 
culty in cordially supporting the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach). He was unable 
to see that the Government had in any 
way exceeded the legal and Constitutional 
limits within which they were permitted 
to act in this matter, and he hoped that 
that would be the view which the House 
would take of the question submitted 
to it. 


After a pause, 


Mr. SPEAKER rose to put the Ques- 
tion, when 

Mr. DILLWYN rose and said, that 
although he had not intended to address 
the House, he could not allow the debate 
to fall through unexpectedly. The Re- 
solution submitted to the House by the 
noble Marquess the Leader of the Op- 
position asserted a great Constitutional 
question, and ought not to be passed by 
lightly whilst hon. Members were having 
refreshment. He declined to accept the 
doctrine of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Goldney), and sup- 
ported the Resolution, on the ground 
that the course pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had violated the Bill 
of Rights in a particular not second in 
importance to anything in that Bill. He 
was surprised at the manner in which 
the Government met the charge. With- 
out attempting to deny the violation of 
the Bill of Rights, they simply contended 
that it was not such as to call for dis- 
cussion or condemnation. It was true, 
no doubt, that no penalty was attached 
to this particular violation in the Bill of 
Rights, and so far it might be contended 
that it was not a breach of the law; 
but the Bill of Rights suggested, instead 
of penalties, an appeal to the House of 
Commons, and that appeal was now 
made. As the violation had been made 
by a Conservative Government, they had 
no alternative but to re-assert the prin- 
ciple in the strongest possible manner, 
without proceeding for pains and penal- 
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ties against the Government. To his 
mind, their Empire in India, and their 
interests in the East, were second by far 
to the interests of the people of this 
country, and, therefore, he did lay great 
stress upon the assertion of this principle. 
The right hon. Mover of the Amendment 
did not condescend to argue whether the 
Government had violated the Bill of 
Rights; indeed, his Amendment fell 
little short of an admission that it had 
been violated, while it assumed that the 
present securities were sufficient to insure 
Parliament having ample Constitutional 
control over the Military Forces of the 
country. But there must be no assump- 
tion of the kind. It was their duty to 
watch with a jealous eye all encroach- 
ments on the rights of the people; and 
it was with that view only that they 
now took the course they did. He (Mr. 
Dillwyn) did not know what greater 
security Parliament had overthe Military 
Forces by voting money than was 
secured by the Bill of Rights. If the 
Amendment were carried, it would be 
tantamount to an admission that, in cer- 
tain cases, the Bill of Rights might be 
violated with impunity, and they did 
not know in what other particular it 
might not next be infringed by Her 
Majesty’sGovernment. Ifit were allowed 
to be violated in one instance, it was 
impossible to say where the evil would 
stop; they would find themselves at the 
beginning of a downward course in the 
direction of sacrificing the rights of the 
people to the Prerogative of the Crown. 
There was no doubt that the country 
was now governed by a Sovereign who 
would not willingly do wrong; but that 
was no reason for not preventing any 
Constitutional right being trenched upon, 
or any new Prerogative being set up, 
because some future Sovereign might not 
be so scrupulous. There was no doubt 
that what was now claimed as a Prero- 
gative of the Crown was an innovation, 
though it had been brought in by a Con- 
servative Government. He hoped and 
believed that many hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite would give a non-Party vote on a 
question which involved the rights and 
privileges of the people, and which was 
a distinct violation of the Constitution. 
Mr. MAC IVER said, that like the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
he desired to see a non-Party division on 
the question, although he thought there 
was nothing which hon. Gentlemen op- 
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posite less contemplated. If there were 
really a non-Party division, almost the 
whole House of Commons would go into 
the same Lobby in support of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but he feared that 
many Liberal Members who outside the 
House, in their private capacity, said 
there was little difference of opinion 
between moderate men on both sides 
with reference to this subject, and that 
the Government had done their best, 
and the Liberals could not have done 
better, would vote against the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion. This was 
one of a long-continued series of attacks 
onthe Government for noother than Party 
reasons; andit seemed to him that hon. 
Members opposite took up the Turkish 
question for the purpose of troubling the 
Government, and, if possible, to obtain 
their places—desirous to get back to 
power, no matter by what means. With 
gradually diminishing minorities, how- 
ever, these attacks must, sooner or later, 
come to an end. He believed that in 
their hearts nine-tenths of the House of 
Commons and of the people completely 
approved of what the Government had 
done. The Government had carried out 
@ wise measure in a most successful way. 
They had picked up all the useful 
vessels they could get at Bombay; they 
had taken all the available troops, and 
had sent them off at once; and the 
operation had been as successful as the 
best friends of the Government could 
wish. Hardly any hon. Member repre- 
senting a large constituency having 
relations with Eastern trade, was op- 
posed to the Government, and _ the 
opinions of the hon. Member for Dun- 
dee (Mr. E. Jenkins) had been repudiated 
in that town. He admitted that the Go- 
vernment might have obtained transports 
for the Indian troops at a cheaper rate 
from London, Calcutta, or Madras ; but if 
they had not secured such as were on the 
spot, the effect of the Expedition would 
have been prejudiced. The moral effect 
of what the Government had done was, 
as had been ably put by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that it at once showed the 
world that it knew its own mind, that it 
was strong, and would use the resources 
of their united Empire to defend interests 
which were equally dear to India and 
Great Britain. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, the 
question, though important, was ex- 
ceedingly simple, and it was purely legal 
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and Constitutional. The right hon. 
Baronet the Colonial Secretary (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach) had achieved 
nothing less by his Amendment than 
the distinction of adding a new chapter 
to the Constitution. The proposition 
which the right hon. Baronet laid down 
came to this—that because the House 
could undoubtedly refuse to vote Supply, 
therefore it was competent to the Crown 
to raise 100,000 men in India, or, as far 
as he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) could see, 
anything else, without the consent of 
Parliament, and bring those troops to 
Malta, Gibraltar, the Isle of Man, or the 
Channel Islands, in sight of these shores, 
provided only they did not land them in 
Great Britain or Ireland. He must say 
a more startling proposition, coming as 
it did from a Leader of the Constitutional 
Party, he never heard. Those who 
followed the right hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, did not go so far, though they 
contended that the Government might 
do anything, provided, after they had 
done it, they obtained the consent of 
Parliament. Now, that was not his 
notion of the Constitution; it was not 
his view, though the Constitution was 
intended to operate prospectively, and 
not retrospectively. No doubt, salus 
popult suprema lex was the first maxim of 
their law and their Constitution, and he 
did not deny that circumstances might 
arise which would justify high-handed, 
arbitrary, even illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, acts, for necessity had no law; but 
would anyone seriously and honestly 
assert that any such necessity as that 
had arisen in the present case? Would 
anyone assert that, in time of peace, 
when Parliament was sitting, the safety 
of the nation—for it was necessary 
to put it as high as that—required 
that these Indian troops should be sent 
to Malta, not only without commu- 
nicating the fact to Parliament, not 
only without obtaining the consent of 
Parliament, but with an affectation of 
secrecy, and an almost ostentatious dis- 
regard of the wishes and opinions of 
Parliament in the matter. Were the 
Government afraid of Russia, or of Par- 
liament, or of both? He never saw 
such a disproportion of means to an end 
as in this case. It was a most mon- 
strous thing that for the sake of getting 
transports cheap, for the sake of saving 
a few hundred pounds, or a few days at 
most, the Government should value, as 
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they seemed to have done, the British 
Constitution at the price of a bag of old 
clothes. Talk of driving a coach and 
four through an Act of Parliament? 
Why, the Colonial Secretary had driven 
a coach and six through the whole Con- 
stitution. Had the Crown the right to 
take 7,000 men from India? If so, it had 
the right to take 70,000 or 700,000, if it 
could get so many. If that plea were 
put aside, the question resolved itself 
into a purely Constitutional question. 
He knew the difficulty of arguing a 
grave Constitutional question before a 
popular Assembly. Such questions had 
always been, and always would be, de- 
bated and decided on Party lines; and, 
unfortunately, when a lawyer tried to 
address an audience as if they were a 
bench of Judges, he was told he was 
splitting straws and getting into Misi 
frius. But he would not be deterred 
by any such considerations from stating 
his belief that this course on the part of 
the Government to be equally opposed 
to the letter of their law and to the spirit 
of their Constitution. India was excluded 
from the Mutiny Act because she had a 
Government of her own, a Budget of 
her own, and a military system of her 
own. Under the Preamble of the Mutiny 
Act, there was a contract between the 
Crown on the one side and Parliament 
on the other. Mr. Clode, in his work 
on Military Law—a great authority— 
said— 

‘‘This limitation created a Parliamentary 
compact that no larger number of soldiers than 
are here stated should be continued on foot b 
the Crown during the period of time to whic 
the Act had reference.” 

It was very well to say that was a 
lawyers’ crotchet, but it was a crotchet 
which had cost one King his head and 
another his Crown. He maintained that 
the words in the Bill of Rights ‘‘ within 
the Kingdom” applied to other parts 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions besides this 
country, and that was the opinion of Lord 
Camden and Lord Bathurst. From Magna 
Charta downwards their Constitution 
had abhorred military law, which only 
existed on sufferance in England, and, 
but for the Mutiny Act, the putting 
under that law of any subject of the 
Realm would be an illegal act. The 
exigencies of the State requiring a cer- 
tain number of men to be kept in the 
Army, Parliament every year gave per- 
mission for the levy of that number of 
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men, and no more. From the recitals 
of the Mutiny Act, it appeared that two 
distinct peer were there main- 
tained—firstly, the financial right of 
control possessed by Parliament, which 
applied to every branch of the Service, 
civil as well as military; and, secondly, 
that no man could be placed under 
martial law in time of peace without the 
consent of Parliament, which was only 
given from yearto year. Hallam in his 
Constitutional History, said— 

“ These are the two effectual securities against 
military power; first, that no pay can be issued 
to the troops without a previous authorization 
by the Commons in a Committee of Supply, and 
by both Houses in an Act of Appropriation ; 
and, secondly, that no officer or soldier can be 
punished for disobedience, nor any court martial 
held without the annual re-enactment of the 
Mutiny Bill. By the Bill of Rights it is de- 
clared unlawful to keep any Forces in time of 
peace without consent of Parliament. This con- 
sent by an invariable and wholesome usage is 
given only from year to year, and its necessity 
may be considered, perhaps, the most powerful 
of those causes which have transferred so much 
even of the Executive power into the manage- 
ment of the two Houses of Parliament.” 


There were two proposals involved in 
the Bill of Rights and the Mutiny Act. 
The Motion of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) took both in ; 
but the Amendment, while it admitted 
one, gave the go-by to the other. Fur- 
ther, he denied the correctness of the 
construction which had been put by the 
Colonial Secretary on the 55th section of 
the Act of 1858 for the Government of 
India, contending that that section 
related merely to finance and not to 
Prerogative. He did not accuse Her 
Majesty’s Government of mala fides, but 
no doubt in reading the Mutiny Act they 
had made a blunder, and there were 
blunders which were worse than crimes. 
Had the right hon. Baronet come for- 
ward and said—‘‘ We have misread the 
Mutiny Act; we have made a mistake” 
—had the right hon. Baronet in that 
way appealed to the generosity of Par- 
liament, he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) was 
sure that the House of Commons, which 
was, perhaps, the most generous Body in 
the world, would have met him half-way 
and said—‘‘ Let bygones be bygones.” 
But that was not the language of the 
Colonial Secretary, or of the Leader of 
House. The right hon. Baronet took 
high ground, and declared—‘‘ We have 
not violated a tittle of the Constitution ; 
we have not broken a particle of the 
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law.” That being the tone adopted, it 
was absolutely necessary that those who 
were opposed to the action which the 
Government had taken should occupy 
equally high ground. He knew that the 
Government would beat their opponents 
in a division. He knew that the Govern- 
ment were blessed with a majority so 
docile and obedient—he would not 
say so mechanical—that it would en- 
dorse anything it was told to endorse. 
He had no doubt that the Amendment 
would be carried by a large majority, 
but to his mind that would only make 
the matter worse ; because, if it were so 
easy to obtain the consent of Parliament 
to the policy of the Government, why, 
then, was the consent not obtained be- 
fore that policy was entered upon? The 
result of several recent Elections did not 
give the Government much encourage- 
ment for believing that the country was 
so entirely on their side as some sup- 
posed ; and he would warn them that, 
in appealing to popular passions in 
support of a high-minded policy, they 
were trading on dangerous ground— 
‘* Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


In conclusion, he asserted that though 
the arguments and authorities which 
had been adduced by the noble Mar- 
quess in support of the Resolution 
against the Government might be con- 
veniently ignored—they could not be 
satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Osborne Morgan), that there 
was a certain amount of inconvenience 
in discussing great Constitutional and 
legal questions in a popular Assembly 
where Party feeling was likely to be 
imported into the discussion ; and there- 
fore he regretted, with his right hon. 
Friend the Colonial Secretary, that 
noble Lords who raised that question in 
‘‘ another place,” which was eminently 
fitted for its discussion did not take on 
themselves the responsibility of inviting 
a decision upon it there. He did not 
know the reason, but it appeared to him 
that the circumstance that no Resolution 
was before the other House argued a 
certain want of confidence in the posi- 
tion taken up by the Opposition ; and it 
had even seemed doubtful at one time 
whether the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) intended to take a 
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decision on the Resolution before the 
House. It was not in direct terms a 
Vote of Censure on the conduct of the 
Government; but, to be logical, the 
noble Marquess should have gone fur- 
ther, and asked the House to censure 
the Government for having departed 
from the lines of the Constitution. If 
the proposition of the noble Lord were 
correct, then the Government had vio- 
lated the Constitution ; if, on the other 
hand, the Government had not violated 
the Constitution, then the Resolution of 
the noble Marquess was not correct, and 
it asked the House to alter the Consti- 
tution by means of an abstract Resolu- 
tion of one of the Houses of Parliament. 
Many precedents had been quoted, some 
in favour of the Government, and some 
against; and an objection had been 
raised that the employment of the Na- 
tive Indian troops would infringe the 
Mutiny Act by taking the place of the 
British troops authorized by that Act, 
and so set them free for other service ; 
but he would remind the House that at 
that very moment a war was going on 
at the Cape, in which their troops were 
helped by Native levies and by friendly 
volunteers, who, of course, liberated a 
certain number of European troops, and 
yet who would venture to say this was 
contrary to the law and the Constitu- 
tion. The debate of 1775 had been 
mentioned, and he would only remark 
that on that occasion many good autho- 
rities had construed the word ‘“ King- 
dom ”’ in a sense totally opposite to that 
put upon it by the noble Marquess. The 
point had also been debated at the same 
time in the House of Commons, where 
the Resolution extending the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ Kingdom” to the other 
Dominionsof theCrown had beenrejected 
by 283 votes to 81. The Bill of Rights 
was, by general admission, the test. It 
professed to declare the law, not to 
enact the law, and for the reasons for 
which a standing Army had been voted 
a grievance, it was necessary to look 
back further. Those reasons all applied 
to the Kingdom in the limited sense of 
the word, and were, in fact, chiefly local 
and domestic. Besides, the Bill of Rights 
spoke not only of the ‘‘ Kingdom,” but 
in another clause it spoke of the ‘‘ King- 
dom and the Dominionsthereunto belong- 
ing ;” so that one might fairly conclude 
that when in the same Bill it spoke only 
of the ‘‘Kingdom” it was not intended 
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to include the other Dominions of the 
Crown. The truth was, that it was 
never in contemplation to extend the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights beyond 
the limits of the Kingdom, and the 
Mutiny Act, as it recited almost the 
words of the Bill of Rights, confirmed 
that view. If the Constitution required 
alteration, then let it be altered by a 
deliberate Act of all the Estates of the 
Realm, and not by a Resolution of the 
House of Commons. It had been said 
that our liberties were in danger; but 
did any sane man really believe that so 
long as Parliamentary control and Minis- 
terial responsibility existed, our liber- 
ties were endangered by such a proceed- 
ing as that under discussion. Parliament 
must vote the Supplies; but. objection 
had been taken that the Government 
had first spent the money and then come 
to Parliament, thus leaving it no option 
but to vote the money ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had, when the Vote of Credit was under 
discussion, admitted that Ministers would 
be justified in a time of great emergency 
in spending money, and afterwards 
coming to Parliament to sanction the 
step. Well, the Government had de- 
clared that the emergency had arisen, 
so that really this matter was a question 
of Ministerial responsibility, and nothing 
more. But the noble Marquess who 
moved the Resolution said that the Go- 
vernment ought to come to Parliament, 
not only for money, but for the men they 
wanted, and referred to. Native troops 
having been employed in China, saying 
that a Vote had then been asked for; 
but he forgot to say that from 1859 to 
1863 Native troops were being em- 
ployed in China, not only without an 
application by the Government to the 
House for a Vote of money, but even 
for a Vote of men. Yet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during that time was 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone). It was not until 1863 
that the money expended for those troops 
was put into the Votes, and not until 
1864 were the men put into the Votes. 
The whole affair was made a matter of 
account between England and India, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was re- 
sponsible for not putting either the 
money or the men into the Votes until 
1868 and 1864, But why, it was asked, 
did not the Government state openly to 
the House that troops were to be heougiit 
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from India to Malta, when the decision 
was taken, seeing, as had been observed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke last, that they had behind them 
a docile majority, who would at once 
approve any measure they might think 
fit to adopt. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, however, seemed to him (Mr. 
Ritchie) to have altogether failed to take 
into consideration the composition of the 
Opposition, which consisted of a great 
many separate factions, with a great 
many Leaders, and, as time was an ele- 
ment of importance in this matter, the 
Government might well hesitate to bring 
the matter prematurely beforethe House. 
If the hon. and learned Member took 
this into consideration, he (Mr. Ritchie) 
was sure he would sympathize with the 
Government in the course which they 
felt it to be their duty to pursue in a 
time of great emergency, and when the 
difficulties they might have to contend 
with in bringing the matter before Par- 
liament would not have been found easy 
to overcome. It had been said that this 
movement of troops had taken the House 
by surprise. That was true, so far as 
the actual movement of the Indian 
troops was concerned; but the ques- 
tion was openly discussed for some time 
previously whether the Government 
would fall back upon Indian troops, and 
it was, therefore, a surprise that might 
any day have been expected by this 
House. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] For his own 
part, he maintained that the Govern- 
ment had not only acted in a strictly 
legal and Constitutional manner in what 
it had done, but that it had also acted 
wisely. From an Indian point of view, 
it had acted wisely, because those who 
were well acquainted with India were of 
opinion that no step could have a greater 
effect in drawing the people of that coun- 
try more closely to us than the asking 
them to come and fight side by side with 
our soldiers in a time of common danger. 
Such a step increased the bond of sym- 
pathy between the English and the Indian 
people, which had been lately strength- 
ened by the gracious visit of the Prince 
of Wales, and the wise assumption of 
Imperial rank by the Queen. It had 
also acted wisely from an English and 
European point of view. What was the 
position of England at this moment? 
She had the approval of the whole of 
Europe in standing up for the integrity 
of Treaties. She admitted that they 
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required modification, but contended 
that they should not be altered by one 
of the parties, but by the whole of the 
parties tothem. Atthe present moment, 
no step which the Government had taken 
had, he thought, been more calculated 
to bring about the peace of Europe, or 


secure the object we had at heart, than 


the bringing over of Indian troops; 
because it showed a determination on 
their part to draw upon all the resources 
of the Empire to maintain its integrity 
and the independence of Europe. 

Mr. LAING, having had some ex- 
perience in India as Finance Minister to 
Lord Canning, wished to say a few 
words on the question of our Indian 
policy, as regarded the employment of 
Native troops outside India, believing, 
as he did, that the principles that had 
been laid down by the Government were 
fraught with great danger and most de- 
structive consequences to the future of 
our Indian Empire. The great prin- 
ciple now laid down was that we ought 
to consider the Native Indian Army as 
an integral portion of the British Army 
—that it was to be used on all occasions 
as a portion of that Army to supple- 
ment the military power of this country 
in the case of European wars or foreign 
expeditions, in order that by drawing on 
the immense population of India, great 
Britain might become one of the great 
military Powers of Europe. That new 
policy involved the necessity of entirely 
re-organizing it, and bringing it up to 
a high standard, both in point of num- 
bers and of military efficiency. The 
question arose, was such a policy con- 
sistent with the safety of our Indian 
Empire? It was contrary to the prin- 
ciples laid down by Lord Canning, and 
many others of our most eminent states- 
men. The fundamental conditions laid 
down for the safety of that Empire were 
—first, that the Force should be brought 
down to the lowest standard at which it 
could perform garrison and police duty. 
The numbers were fixed at 120,000, and 
the Force was reduced to that number. 
The next principle laid down was that 
for every two Native, there should be 
one European soldier, or a force of 
60,000 men. The third principle was 
that the Native Troops were not to have 
any artillery, except a few mountain 
guns. The fourth was that the Native 
Army was not to be brought together in 
large bodies, but kept to separate and 
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distinct regimental duties. Now, was 
not each one of these principles incon- 
sistent'with the principle that the Native 
troops were to be looked upon as a 
portion of the British Army? If these 
troops were to be used for European 
wars, all that system would have to be 
altered. The Army in India was not 
and could never be a national Army. In 
the first place, India was not a nation, 
but merely a geographical expression, 
It contained many different races, only 
agreeing in their entire difference to 
the English and dominant race. The 
Army in India must always be a mer- 
cenary Army, and, therefore, could 
never be actuated by national impulses 
and feelings. There never could be any 
community of feeling between the 
Rulers in India and those who were 
ruled, and it was a serious matter to 
depart from the principles which had 
been laid down. As to the statements 
about the popularity of the Expedition 
in India, of course, every soldier worth 
his salt preferred active service to the 
monotony of garrison duty. But public 
opinion in India, military and civilian, 
had always been in favour of any foreign 
Expedition. The great inducement which 
the Indian soldiers had to engage in 
those Expeditions was the hope of pre- 
ferment, increased pay, and loot. It 
had been precisely the same thing in 
the case of the Expedition to Cabul, 
which had been undertaken under the 
same influences as had now been opera- 
ting, mainly because the influence of the 
English Foreign Office had been brought 
to bear upon India, to come forward 
against supposed Russian encroach- 
ments in Central Asia, and next because 
civilian and military pressure had been 
brought to bear upon a weak Governor 
General. That had led to an Expedi- 
tion which had struck a great blow at 
the security of our Indian Empire. He 
hoped nothing of the sort might occur 
now. Supposing that these Indian 
troops were employed, the real difficulty 
of the case would only occur when the 
war was over and the men were sent 
back to their Native country. Some 
persons thought that as the expedition 
was so popular among the troops, their 
return, instead of being a danger, would 
cement the bond existing between this 
country and India. In his opinion there 
could not be a more complete delusion 
than this. While conceding that, the 
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Expedition was popular, he could not 
admit, as some hon. Members opposite 
seemed to imagine, that the ‘‘ Jingo” 
feeling extended to India, or that they 
were all Mussulman troops who would 
go into a war singing ‘“ Rule Britannia ” 
because they fancied they were defend- 
ing the Mussulman power of Turkey. 
The preposterous nature of such an idea 
would be apparent when it was con- 
sidered that more than three-fourths of 
the population of India and the Indian 
Nafive troops, were not Mussulmans, 
but the descendants of people who had 
been for ages the subjects of Mussulman 
misrule during the Mogul domination. 
It was only the dread of the establish- 
ment of a Central Mahomedan Govern- 
ment at Delhi which kept the great bulk 
of the other races from joining in the 
Mutiny. To speak, then, of the feeling 
of the Mahomedans who rebelled against 
our rule a year or two after we had spent 
millions of treasure and oceans of blood 
in support of tottering Turkey, as sym- 
pathizing with the Sultan, was to talk 
utter nonsense. Indeed, there could be 
no greater danger to our rule in India 
than favouring one particular race,as the 
favoured one immediately jumped up to 
the conclusion that we were afraid of 
them ; while, at the same time, it excited 
the jealousy of others. Our true policy, 
instead of being either the champions 
or the enemies of the Mahomedans, was 
to treat all creeds alike, holding the 
scale firmly and fairly between all the 
races, and showing no fear of any. If 
war really took place, and the Indian 
troops were employed, we must either 
be victorious or be beaten. In the latter 
case, the Native troops would go back 
sullen and discontented, to proclaim in 
every bazaar in India how much greater 
a Power Russia was than England. In 
the alternative—which all hoped might 
be the case—the Indian troops would 
go back to boast that they had crossed 
bayonets successfully with the best 
troops in Europe, driving them like 
chaff before the wind, and to reflect 
that, in the event of another Mutiny, 
they would have a good chance of suc- 
cess. They were not the men to put 
their light under a bushel, and would 
have to get something more than empty 
raise. Then, again, there would be a 
arge number of Native officers, who, 
by courage in the field, would gain pro- 
motion; was it to be supposed that such 
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men could be sent back and put under 
the command of an English boy-subal- 


tern? But if they were not, the whole 
system of officering the Sepoy Army 
would be broken up, and Native officers 
of ability would then attain positions 
which would ensure the success of 
another Mutiny; the want of Native 
leaders and the heroism of our own 
countrymen being the cause of the 
failure of the last. These were serious 
dangers, not to be met by empty phrases, 
but which had been met by the states- 
men who had re-organized the Indian 
Army after the Mutiny. In addition to 
those questions of principle, there were 
other difficulties of detail which had 
been mentioned to the House a few 
evenings since, by the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) arising 
from the existence of caste and other 
causes, which made an Indian Army 
engaged in European warfare far more 
costly than the same number of English 
troops, all of which would have to 
be seriously considered when employ- 
ing Indian troops became a reality. 
What was to be done in regard to 
the additional batta and pay which 
Indian troops received as compared with 
British troops? A colonel in the British 
Army received about £500 a-year, while 
a colonel of an Indian regiment re- 
ceived £1,500; was itlikely that, with the 
troops serving side by side in Europe, 
such an anomaly could be continued? 
With regard to the financial aspect of 
this question, he found that the condi- 
tion of Indian finance was at that mo- 
ment one of great tension and great 
distress. The Mutiny, following the wars 
which had been carried on many years 
in India, aggravated the condition of 
India into a severe financial crisis. She 
was saved by the great efforts of Lord 
Canning and other Governors General 
in reducing expenditure, based mainly 
on military reduction. Indian finances 
were thus brought into a fairly satis- 
factory condition, and so continued for 
a series of years. But India was over- 
taken in the last few years by famine 
and a great fall in silver. The conse- 
quence was, that after struggling against 
that depression with temporary loans, 
the Indian Government had been driven 
to the most disagreeable necessity of im- 
posing new taxes, and those of an unpo- 
pularkind, and of which he did not know 
which was the worst—namély, the salt 
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tax and the licence duty. The political 
bearing of increased taxation there was 
shown by asaying of Lord Canning that 
danger for danger, he would rather un- 
dertake to govern India with 40,000 
Europeans without the income tax, than 
with 80,000 Europeans with it. Eco- 
nomy in India meant military reduc- 
tion; civil expenditure was not only 
fixed there, but inevitably tended to 
grow with the growth of the population 
and with the increase of civilization, like 
the Civil Estimatesinthiscountry. There- 
fore, it was the first duty of every Go- 
vernment in India to keep its military 
establishment down to the lowest figure 
possible, and the key-note of the posi- 
tion in that respect must be the number 
of Native troops. If, in this particular 
case, 7,000 Native troops could be spared 
from India for an indefinite time—and 
probably they would be followed by an- 
other 7,000, and possibly more after 
that—surely it would appear that she 
had been maintaining 7,000 troops who 
were not wanted for the ordinary gar- 
rison duty in India, and who ought to 
have been disbanded; and by sending 
home three European regiments to keep 
up the same relative proportions between 
the Native Indian and the European 
troops in India, £600,000 or £700,000 
might have been saved. That was about 
the same amount as we got by imposing 
the obnoxious salt duty. We might not 
only have avoided increasing the salt 
duty, but have reduced it and given 
millions in India a large and immediate 
relief. If these men could be spared 
from India it was clearly the duty of the 
Government to give the people of that 
country the benefit of such an economy. 
Had Lord Canning been Governor Ge- 
neral he believed it was what he would 
have done. Was it fair that India should 
pay the excessive expense of military 
establishments, which were kept up for 
English policy, to enable England to 
take a more prominent part in European 
quarrels? We never thought of bring- 
ing Indian troops to Sebastopol. To em- 
ploy Indian troops in exceptional expe- 
ditions—to send them to meet Chinese 
matchlocks or the warriors of King Theo- 
dore—was totally different from employ- 
ing them in regular European warfare, 
where they would have to stand in the 
same line as British troops, against ad- 
versaries like Russians or French or 
Germans. What had been done marked 
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a clear revolution of policy in the ques- 
tion which should not have been de- 
termined on without consulting Parlia- 
ment. He wanted to know what the 
late Governor General, or a still higher 
authority, Lord Lawrence, and the other 
high authorities upon India had to say 
to this question. The objections that 
had been raised ought to be met by the 
Government, and if the policy now com- 
plained of were to be allowed to con- 
tinue, Indian finance would become tho- 
roughly disorganized, or England would 
have to take upon herself a very heavy 
burden, and rightly so, if she made In- 
dian troops fight her battles. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was unhap- 
pily placed in a similar position to that 
occupied by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) 
with regard to this question, because he 
could not pretend to the knowledge of 
Indian matters that was possessed by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. But when he heard the hon. 
Member ask why they kept 60,000 Eng- 
lish troops in India, and also speaking 
in disparaging terms of the utter want 
of community of feeling between the 
Rulers and the ruled in that country, he 
could not heip referring to the striking 
display of loyalty on the part of the 
Native troops and people of India which 
had been evoked by the recent policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The im- 
mediate question, however, before the 
House was the Motion of the noble Lord 
opposite. Now, however much on home 
grounds they might regret that Motion, 
no one could dispute the right of the 
noble Lord and his Friends to challenge 
the decision arrived at for ordering the 
Indian troops to Malta without the 
knowledge or consent of Parliament. 
If there was any reason for thinking 
that the Constitution had been infringed 
in that matter, the House of Commons 
would not only have a right to demand, 
but would fail in its duty if it did not 
demand a full explanation from the Go- 
vernment. He was resolved, if the oc- 
casion should arise, to do all in his power 
to uphold the Constitution which they 
had inherited from their forefathers, and 
under which they enjoyed a degree of 
prosperity and of freedom which fell to 
the lot of few other nations. At the 
same time, he was not prepared to ac- 
cept the doctrine contained in the noble 
Lord’s Resolution, which, he thought, 
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involved a direct infringement of the 
Prerogative of the Crown. Although, 
as regarded the English troops of the 
Crown, the Resolution only affirmed 
what was generally acknowledged, yet 
in regard to Indian troops it would pre- 
clude the use of those Forces beyond the 
limits of India, without the consent of 
Parliament, in every case short of actual 
war, whether Parliament was sitting at 
the time or not, and however great 
might be the necessity or emergency. 
On that ground alone, therefore, if on 
no other, he would resist the Motion to 
the utmost. Supposing that a declaration 
of war between this country and another 
Power was a question of weeks, or per- 
haps of days, and that that war would 
imperil the fortunes of England in some 
part of her Empire, the Government 
might know that by due preparation 
and the movement of Indian troops in 
good time, the danger might be alto- 
gether averted; but Parliament not 
being in Session, its consent could not 
be obtained without a great loss of time. 
Was he to be told that in such a case a 
Government which used, without scruple, 
as it was bound to do, all the resources 
at its command in defence of the Em- 
pire, would be guilty of unconstitutional 
conduct? That, however, would be the 
effect of the noble Lord’s Motion, whe- 
ther it was so intended or not. Now, 
was it the fact that the Constitution was 
really in danger from recent proceed- 
ings? If the ordering of those Native 
troops to proceed to Malta, in a great 
emergency, was a breach of law and Con- 
stitution, he asked what Act did it 
violate? It was a fact that before those 
Indian troops were ordered to Malta, the 
number of men authorized by the Mutiny 
Act was more than completed. There- 
fore, it might be argued that the Mutiny 
Act was being infringed, because troops 
were being used in excess of the number 
specified in that Act. That was a very 
plausible ground on which to base an 
attack on the Government. But, on the 
other hand, the troops serving in that 
case were Native Indian troops which 
never had been included in the number 
specified by the Mutiny Act, and which 
formed part of a separate establishment 
altogether, and were serving under sepa- 
rate law. It was perfectly clear that the 
oe ger of troops, who did not come 
under an Act, could not by any ingenuity 
be distorted or twisted into a breach of 
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that Act, which related to troops of a 
totally different description. The noble 
Lord said, if that was so, the law was 
either insufficient, or it had been violated. 
He could not agree with that; but if the 
noble Lord thought the law was insuffi- 
cient, let him propose its amendment. 
So long as the law remained as it was, 
and so long as Her Majesty’s Ministers 
remained within it, they had no right to 
charge the Government with unconstitu- 
tional conduct. In 1858, when the Go- 
vernment of India Bill was under dis- 
cussion, an additional clause was 
moved by the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), provid- 
ing— 

“ That, except for repelling actual invasion, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, 
Her Majesty’s Forces in the East Indies shall 
not be employed in any Military operation be- 
yond the external frontier of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions without the consent of Par- 
liament to the purposes thereof.” 


That clause was identical in its effect 
with the present Motion of the noble 
Lord ; and if that clause had been car- 
ried, he admitted that then the Govern- 
ment would have been guilty of a grave 
breach of Constitutional law. That 
clause was opposed by Lord Palmerston 
and others on the ground that it em- 
bodied a doctrine inconsistent with the 
Prerogative of the Crown and with the 
Constitution. After certain Amend- 
ments had been made in it, the clause 
was carried on a division; but it was 
not allowed to become law, or it was 
superseded by another, which had been 
quoted already. It said that, except 
in emergency, the Revenues of India 
should not be applied to defray the ex- 
penses of any military operations beyond 
the frontier of India; and the move- 
ment of troops from India to Malta 
was, he contended, precisely one of the 
cases contemplated by that clause. It 
was a military movement ‘ beyond the 
external frontiers of India,” and the 
House would see that while the acknow- 
ledged Prerogative of the Crown in this 
case was in no way interfered with the 
counter-check to that Prerogative which 
Parliament in former days devised, was 
exercised fully, in that the Government 
could not defray the expenses of the 
movement out of the Revenues of India 
without coming to the Legislature— 
could not, indeed, obtain those expenses 
from any source whatever, unless Parlia- 
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ment chose to vote Supplies for the pur- 
pose. It was not accurate to distinguish 
the English Army as a Parliamentary 
Army; so far as their movement was 
concerned, both the English and the 
Indian Army were on the same footing. 
It was true there was this distinction 
between them, that the number of troops 
in England was annually voted by Par- 
liament, and that in India there was no 
Parliamentary limit whatever upon the 
number; but when Parliament had 
voted the particular number for Eng- 
land, and when they came to the ques- 
tion of moving either those troops, or the 
troops in India, their control in the one 
case was precisely similar to what it was 
in the other. They could stop the Sup- 
plies, but they could do nothing more. 
Why, however, were they asked by the 
Motion of the noble Lord to impose a 
restriction for the first time in India 
upon the Prerogative of the Crown which 
did not exist, and which was altogether 
unknown in this country? The noble 
Lord opposite had said—‘‘ What is the 
justification of the policy of secrecy, which 
has been pursued by the Government?” 
That wasa fair question, andin connection 
with it he would ask—‘‘Is it the case that 
the Government have been at all want- 
ing in the deference, the courtesy, and 
respect which are due to the House?” 
He had heard the explanations which 
had been given from the Treasury bench, 
and one of these explanations appeared 
to him to have been more than suffi- 
cient. Surely hon. Members could not 
deny that it would have been the height 
of unwisdon on the part of the Govern- 
ment to have announced their intention 
of calling out Indian troops, unless they 
had been perfectly certain of the success 
of their scheme. As it was, their suc- 
cess had been greater almost than they 
could have themselves hoped for, and 
all Parties in the country must now 
agree that they had been justified fully 
by the event. He could come to no 
other conclusion than that no charge of 
unconstitutional conduct could be main- 
tained against the Government; and of 
the wisdom of their policy he never had 
a doubt, and, indeed, it was not called 
into question, nor challenged by the 
Motion. Hon. Members opposite might 
be assured that those on the Conserva- 
tive benches were animated by a reso- 
lution no less ardent and determined 
than their own to guard and maintain 
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that Constitution which they had in- 
herited from their fathers, and to hand 
it down unimpaired to posterity. But 
with that Constitution they should re- 
member that they had inherited some- 
thing else besides—that those who sat 
within those walls were at this moment 
the trustees of the future fortunes of 
the Empire, the traditions of the people, 
and the greatness of the country, and 
those fortunes and traditions and the 
greatness they were determined, come 
what might, to maintain. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that had the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition required any confirmation 
of the argument which he addressed to 
the House, or any testimony to the just- 
ness of the Resolution which he had 
brought forward, it would have been 
found in the answer, if answer it could 
be called, which had been given on the 
part of the Government by the Colonial 
Secretary. The character of that answer 
was almost as singular as the Amend- 
ment by which it was accompanied. The 
right hon. Baronet had attacked the 
Resolution of the noble Lord with some 
severity, and the condemnation which 
he passed upon it was that it was a 
Constitutional truism. If it was a Con- 
stitutional truism, the least one might 
have expected was that a Constitutional 
Government would have accepted the 
proposition contained in it. On the 
contrary, however, no sooner had the 
Colonial Secretary declared it to be a 
Constitutional truism, than he added— 
‘‘'You must understand that the Govern- 
ment do not accept it.” That was a very 
singular situation for a Secretary of 
State, to decline that which he stated was 
a Constitutional truism. ; 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
never said I accepted the Resolution of 
the noble Lord as a Constitutional 
truism. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Baronet having so dealt with 
the proposition of the noble Lord, had 
gone on to refer to the general policy of 
the Government, and in a peroration of 
a most imaginative character had called 
upon the House to set aside the Constitu- 
tion, and to declare their confidence in 
that policy which, if he remembered 
rightly, linked together, according to the 
right hon. Baronet, the various races of 
the Empire by the ocean wave. When 
the policy of the Government properly 
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came under the consideration of the 
House, and was stated in a somewhat 
more prosaic and, perhaps, more in- 
telligible form than in the peroration of 
the Colonial Secretary, he, and those 
with whom he acted, would be prepared 
to consider it; and he hoped it might 
then be found that the races of this 
Empiremight belinked together by some- 
thing more stable than the ocean wave. 
Having stated that the Resolution of the 
noble Lord was a Constitutional truism 
which the Government could not accept, 
the right hon. Baronet had gone on—he 
could not say to grapple with the argu- 
ment of the Leader of the Opposition, 
but to nibble at it. The right hon. 
Baronet, criticizing the terms of the Re- 
solution, had said—‘‘ You speak of the 
Forces of the Crown ; but you exclude the 
Militia and other Forces in the Colonies.” 
The noble Lord, however, in drawing up 
his Resolution, had adopted well-known 
and Constitutional terms, which had re- 
ceived Parliamentary acceptation, and 
were thoroughly understood. The Forces 
which were spoken of in the Mutiny Act 
did not include the Militia or the Re- 
serves. The word ‘‘ Forces” in that 
Act meant Forces of the character of a 
standing Army, and it had always been 
so understood. His noble Friend, there- 
fore, had employed the word in the 
sense in which it was perfectly well 
known in Constitutional language. So 
in reference to another cavil, if he might 
so call it, on the part of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. The right hon. 
Baronet said—‘‘ What do you mean by 
the consent of Parliament? The con- 
sent of Parliament is given by statute 
in the Mutiny Act, and you cannot add 
to the Forces without altering the Act.” 
But that was precisely the point which 
was dealt with, in 1874, by Lord Card- 
well, who said the consent of Parliament 
need not be testified by statute, but 
might be testified in another way—by a 
vote of the House of Commons after the 
Mutiny Act had been passed. ‘‘ But,” 
said the right hon. Baronet again, ‘‘ you 
only vote the money and do not vote the 
men.” He had been astonished at that 
statement. In 1870, no doubt, there was 
a Vote of Credit for money; but then 
there was also a separate and distinct 
Vote for men. In 1870, when it was ne- 
cessary to add 20,000 men to the Army, it 
was done by a Supplementary Vote and 
a Vote of Credit for £2,000,000. What 
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he charged the Government with was, 
not with the intention of violating the 
Constitution with any sinister motive, 
but with having come down to the House 
without understanding the Constitution 
of the country upon the capital points he 
had named. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had made two errors of 
the most palpable kind. Then, that 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured 
to excuse himself and {the Government 
by stating that these Indian troops were 
employed in the same way at Singapore 
and Hong Kong. Yes; but on what 
terms and conditions? These troops 
were voted on a specific Estimate. They 
were voted at the instance of General 
Peel, the Secretary for War of the 
Conservative Government, who took 
the Constitutional objection that they 
ought not to allow the Native troops 
of the Crown to be employed unless 
they voted them on a specific Esti- 
mate. Then the Secretary of State 
referred to the Committee moved 
for by Colonel Anson, who, said 
the right hon. Baronet, did not say 
a word about there being no right 
to employ those troops. No one con- 
tested the right to employ these troops, 
if the proper Parliamentary prelimi- 
naries were taken. Then, said the 
Secretary of State, the Bill of Rights 
was wholly confined to the United 
Kingdom. He asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to explain what claim he 
put forth. Was he prepared to say that 
outside the United Kingdom the Crown 
claimed the right to maintain an Army 
of any amount it chose in all its Do- 
minions without the consent of Parlia- 
ment? If that was not the claim, he 
could not deny the position of his noble 
Friend. If that was the claim of the 
Crown, then he said there had been no 
Government since the days of the Stuarts 
—not in the bad days of Lord Bute and 
Lord North—who had dared in the 
presence of the House of Commons and 
the country to maintain such a proposi- 
tion. If they were not prepared to 
maintain that, he asked what inter- 
mediate proposition was there between 
that and the proposition of his noble 
Friend? It was said to be sufficient 
that Parliament should have the com- 
mand over the Supplies. But the Crown 
might maintain an Army without Supply. 
The Crown might use its own means, or 
utilize the other resources which it might 
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obtain. There was such a thing as sub- 
sidizing countries to maintain armies. 
He would give an example. In the year 
1816, after the war was over, the English 
Government maintained an Army of Oc- 
cupation in Paris. He supposed, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Government, 
that the Crown might do what it liked 
with that Army without the consent of 
Parliament. It so happened that the 
Ministers of the day did not want Sup- 
plies for it; because, by the Treaty of 
Peace, an indemnity had been obtained, 
and a sum was to be paid by the French 
nation for maintaining the Army of Occu- 
pation. The consequence was, that the 
Minister said he would not apply to the 
House of Commons for the maintenance 
of the troops in Paris. But what was 
the language of the House of Commons? 
They said—‘‘No; we will not stand that. 
We will not stand the Crown having an 
Army in Paris which is not under the 
control of Parliament. You must get a 
Vote of money for that Army, and you 
must payinto the Treasury the indemnity 
you receive from France; and so the 
control of Parliament shall be kept over 
the Army which is outside the United 
Kingdom, as well as over the Army 
within it.”” Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man came to a precedent which was a 
little interesting, as it would appear 
as if for once, and once only, the Go- 
vernment had become disciples of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich. The Secretary for the Colonies 
read a passage from a speech of the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich, to 
the effect that there were emergencies 
in which a Government ought to act 
even without the consent of Parliament, 
upon condition that they should come 
down and ask the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment at the earliest possible moment. 
That was most excellent doctrine, a doc- 
trine in which they would all agree; 
but what was most amazing was that 
the right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ That 
is exactly what we have done.” Why, 
it was a month ago since the thing was 
done, and they had not come down for 
the concurrence of Parliament yet; and 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was asked about the matter, he said— 
‘“‘ We did not even think it necessary to 
allude to it.” And that was what the 
Secretary for the Colonies called follow- 
ing the example of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich! All 
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he could say was that the Secretary for 
the Colonies was not a very apt disciple 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the object of the 
movement was to show to Europe that 
the British Government had the com- 
mand of the Forces of a united Empire. 
But if they had pursued a different 
method, they might have shown not 
only that they had the command of the 
Forces of a united Empire, but the sup- 
port of a united Parliament. [ Laughter. } 
He did not know what the laughter 
meant. Did it mean that the Govern- 
ment did not communicate their inten- 
tion because they did not think Parlia- 
ment would support them? The Go- 
vernment had not ventured so far as 
that; but he thought the laughter of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite meant that. 
Passing from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, he would ask the House to 
consider some of the other speeches which 
had been made—very interesting, no 
doubt, but without any particular bear- 
ing upon the Resolution of the noble 
Lord. What was the meaning of that 
Resolution? It did not dispute, and he 
did not dispute, that this employment of 
Indian troops was a thing which might 
be done, and which ought to be done. 
But the question was whether this was 
a thing which ought to have been done 
in the manner in which it had been 
done. That was really the only ques- 
tion before the House. Some people 
said it was a very trivial matter, but he 
maintained it was not a very light thing 
to depart from Constitutional precedent. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite—among them 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie)—had said that, after all, 
it was a question of the responsibility 
of the Government; but what did that 
mean? Diditmeanthata Government was 
entitled to do anything in which it could 
secure the support of a majority? If 
so, it was a very dangerous proposition. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might not al- 
ways be in a majority ; and they might 
depend upon it, it was quite as import- 
ant for them to consider the matter. 
The principles of the Constitution were 
checks upon majorities. They had seen 
Assemblies where democratic principles 
had prevailed, and where a majority 
had ruled without Constitutional checks. 
If these checks were swept away, they 
might depend upon it the danger was 
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very great to whichever Party might 
prevail. When, therefore, they said 
that the act of the Government was 
being covered by a majority, surely 
they did not mean that a Government 
ought to be allowed to do anything, re- 
gardless of Constitutional checks, so long 
as it was certain that it might come 
down and get the sanction of a ma- 
jority. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was referring to his 
observations, he begged to disclaim his 
interpretation of his argument. What 
he said was, that the question of ur- 
gency was a question which must be 
decided by Ministers on their respon- 
sibility. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was not referring particularly to the 
hon. Gentleman; but he would deal 
with the argument upon its own merits. 
We must regard these Constitutional 
checks as something totally different 
from the power which a Government 
had to cover anything it might do by 
the vote of a Party majority. The Go- 
vernment relied upon the fact that in 
1775, the Motion against the employ- 
ment of foreign troops in British terri- 
tory was rejected by a large majority. 
But those were bad times, and there 
was no Government who, in bad times, 
might not command a majority in Par- 
liament. We were now in the presence 
of a proceeding which, as his noble 
Friend had said, was certainly a novel 
proceeding. The Indian Army had 
only to a slight extent been used outside 
India, and in each of those cases provi- 
sion for it had been voted by Parliament 
in the Estimates of the year. It might 
be wise to employ the Indian troops for 
general purposes; he did not say it was 
not. But it could not be denied that 
the principle of so employing them was 
a novel one, and therefore it ought to 
be examined. As he understood the 
contention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, these troops were to be used 
in exactly the same manner as the other 
Forces of the Crown. That was an im- 
portant proposition, as affecting not 
only the members of the Army, but as 
equally affecting Parliamentary control 
over the Army, and they could not 
blame the Opposition for examining it. 
If it was a right thing to do, Parliament 
ought deliberately to have pronounced 
it to be right; but it could not be right 
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that it should be slurred over, and that 
Parliament should treat with careless- 
ness and negligence a matter on which 
their ancestors and Predecessors were 
justly and wisely jealous. What was 
the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this matter? They said— 
‘* These Indian troops are in exactly the 
same position as any other of our troops, 
and therefore they should be dealt with 
in the same manner.” But he and 
those who thought with him entirely 
denied the truth of that proposition. 
They said that the British and the In- 
dian Armies were under totally different 
conditions, and that when it was sought 
to convert Indian into British troops 
the authority of Parliament should first 
be obtained. The hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had just now 
challenged the phrase ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Army,’’ used by his noble Friend. It 
was, however, perfectly justifiable when 
rightly understood. In one sense the 
English Army was a Parliamentary 
Army; in another it was the Army of 
the Crown. The control of the Army 
was in the hands of Parliament—it de- 
termined the number and pay of the 
Force, and it gave authority for its dis- 
cipline. The Executive, on the other, 
had in its hands the discipline of the 
Army, and by this wise compromise the 
rights of a free people had been recon- 
ciled with the Prerogative of an ancient 
Monarchy. But not one of these con- 
ditions applied to the Indian Army, and 
that made the whole difference between 
the Indian and the British Army, all 
the elements of control being absent in 
the case of the former. The general 
principles of the relation of Parlia- 
ment to the Army had been declared 
in the Bill of Rights. As he had 
said, the main element was the voting 
of the money; but it was a mistake to 
say it was only the money which was 
voted. In 1843 there were riots in 
Lancashire, as there unhappily were at 
the present time, and Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration thought it was neces- 
sary to embody the Chelsea Pensioners. 
When the Bill for that purpose was 
brought into the House of Commons, 
there was no specification of the num- 
bers, and at the instigation of the 
Liberal Party alimitation was placed on 
the number to be embodied, which 
would be found in the Act. That showed 
that the principle of enforcing the limi- 
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tation of numbers had been observed 
down to the latest times. He could not 
admit that the case of the Abyssinian 
War, and the employment of Native 
troops therein, came within the prin- 
ciple which was urged in support of this 
particular line of conduct on the part of 
the Government. Abyssinia was not 
within the dominions of the Crown, and 
the time was not a time of peace. So 
far as he knew, the only cases in which 
Native Indian troops had been employed 
out of India in time of peace were when 
they served in Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and Labuan; but, on those occasions, 
they were included in the Votes. He 
did not contend that these troops should 
be included in the Mutiny Act; but they 
ought, at any rate, to be included in the 
Votes for the numbers of men and for 
the money which was to be used in 
paying them. He wished to say one 
word about the contention that the Bill 
of Rights only applied to the United 
Kingdom. The old recital was only done 
away with 10 years ago, by which it was 
upheld that troops were maintained for 
supporting the balance of power, and he 
did not know why it was struck out by 
the present Prime Minister. Coming to 
the Act of 1858, the Indian Army never 
was and never had been on the same 
footing as the EnglishArmy. It was not 
voted in numbers; it was maintained 
by moneys which did not come from Par- 
liament, and it was governed by a Mu- 
tiny Act, which was not annual, but per- 
petual. Now, all those anomalies were 
tolerated with respect to the Indian Em- 

ire, and that was the reason why%the 

ndian Army was, and as long as it re- 
mained in India must be, different from 
the Army of the Crown. If this non- 
Parliamentary Army was to be treated 
on exactly the same footing, Canada, 
Australia, and the Channel Islands, and, 
according to his view, the whole of the 
United Kingdom, might be filled with 
troops who were not voted by Parlia- 
ment, and who were not subject to the 
Mutiny Act. That would be betraying 
the ancient liberties of the country, and 
was exactly what had happened in an- 
cient Rome. They could not be too 
cautious in this respect. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequersaid it was only moving 
troops from one part of the Empire to 
another. Yes; but the distinction was 
between non-voted Forces and voted 
Forces. The Actof 1858 was indirectly 
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clear upon this subject—not directly, he 
admitted, because it was stated thatthe 
troops should not be moved out of India 
and charged upon the Indian Revenue. 
But the Government had violated the 
Act, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted that the very thing he 
had now done was contrary to the law. 
The CHancettor of the ExcuEqver 
issented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
shook his head; but what he told the 
House he was doing was that he should 
move these troops from India, chargin 
the cost in the first place on India, an 
then recouping the Indian Revenue 
afterwards. That was exactly what was 
done in the case of the Abyssinian War 
—the charge was put first on India, to 
be afterwards repaid. [The CHANcELLOR 
of the ExcuEequer: Only to repay them 
partially.] In the case of the Abys- 
sinian War, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer confessed that what he had done 
was outside the letter of the law, and 
pleaded in extenuation that others had 
done the same thing before him. That 
was avery pardonable thing, then, in 
the face of the bad example set him. 
[Mr. Guapstone: It was not a bad 
example.] He would not argue the 
matter with his right hon. Friend. 
All he could say was that, having 
discovered that the thing was unlawful 
and required condonation, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had come again 
to the House of Commons and done the 
very thing which he had found was un- 
lawful—that was to say, making an 
advance from the Indian Revenue, with 
the intention of recouping it after- 
wards. Of course, they would hear 
the explanation the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to give them. He (Sir 
William Harcourt) said that Parliament 
must vote these men not only as a Con- 
stitutional principle, but as a matter of 
necessity. They must vote them as new 
levies, otherwise they would have no 
control over them. He considered that 
he had now shown that the Government 
had violated the rules of English 
finance. The rule of English finance 
was that the object should be first stated 
to Parliament, which should then vote 
the expenditure necessary to carry it out, 
unless they obtained a Vote of Credit 
for the expenditure, for which they might 
afterwards account toGovernment. If, 
however, it was enough for Government 
first to spend the money, and then come 
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down and ask Parliament to sanction the 
expenditure, where, he would ask, was 
the use of a Vote of Credit at all? He 
had endeavoured to discuss this question 
far from anything like Party asperity, 
as he wished rather to maintain a great 
Constitutional principle than to gain any 
mere Party advantage. Indeed, he was 
bound to say that he was not opposed to 
the general policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. So far as they were con- 
tending for the authority of England, 
and that she should have her just 
weight in the councils of Europe, 
he entirely agreed with them. e 
had always desired, and did now 
desire, that the dominion of Turkey 
should be put an end to. But he had never 
desired that Russia should have the un- 
disputed control of the East; and, if the 
policy of the Government was to insist 
that Europe and England should be 
consulted in this matter, he was ready 
to place at their disposal, not only the 
Forces of the United Kingdom, but of 
the Empire generally. But it seemed 
to him quite as necessary for them to 
have, in a matter of this kind, the cor- 
dial co-operation of the House of Com- 
mons, which could only be obtained by 
treating the House on terms of complete 
confidence. It seemed to him that it 
was never more necessary than at a 
time of public danger, to adhere to the 
principles of the Constitution — he did 
not mean in a pedantic spirit. If the 
Government convinced the country that 
an overwhelming necessity existed, the 
country would put a liberal construction 
upon their acts. But what was the 
case? No such plea was put forward. 
The Government had not said—‘‘ We 
were obliged to do this thing, and could 
not consult you.”” No suchthing. They 
came down and said it was not ne- 
cessary to consult Parliament at all. 
With the majority they had at their 
backs, they might have had the Vote at 
any time for the last month. They 
might have had it before Parliament 
adjourned. They might have had it 
sooner. They might have had a Vote 
of Credit. Well, what was the plea of 
urgent necessity? The secret of the 
Government had been known for a 
month, and yet they said they could not 
communicate it to Parliament. What 
the Government said was, that this was 
to be ademonstration of the Forces of a 
united Empire. It could not be demon- 
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strative and secret too. This essence of 
a demonstration was, that it should be 
made public. They could not demon- 
strate in secret any more than they could 
conspire in public. He did not impute 
to the Government any of the sinister 
motives that had been attributed to them 
in trying to find out precedents of Prero- 
gative. There was a good deal of the 
trash of Imperialism talked in places 
where they would not expect to hear it, 
and written in quarterly organs, which, 
it was said in one case, ought to be burnt 
by the common hangman. Well, they 
did not do that kind of thing now, but 
rather reserved them for domestic use. 
He believed that what they had done 
was a sheer blunder, and it was a greater 
mistake that it had not been corrected. 
Very much the same kind of blunder 
had been committed by Mr. Pitt in 1794, 
accompanied by similar criticism, when 
he advanced the very violent doctrine of 
Prerogative, that the Crown had a perfect 
right to bring any number of foreign 
troops into the United Kingdom without 
the consent of Parliament. He was 
offered a Bill of Indemnity, and refused 
to accept it; and Zhe Annual Register, 
which was written in those days by men 
of ability not unfriendly to him, said, 
that though people approved of the 
measure itself, still the propriety of a 
Parliamentary Commission for it ap- 
peared manifest ; that the Ministers de- 
clined to accept an indemnity for conduct 
which was not reported blameworthy in 
any other light than in their refusal to 
acknowledge its illegality ; that it was 
not without difficulty that their friends 
could find arguments to exculpate them ; 
and that false pride and obstinate pre- 
judice induced aise to uphold measures 
once adopted, rather than candidly and 
magnanimously to admit an error. But 
how had the Government met the Motion 
of his noble Friend? The Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Colonies did not take issue upon 
the Constitutional principles laid down by 
the Motion. It did not deny them. It 
did not accept them. It did not regard 
the Motion as a Vote of Want of Confi- 
dence. It was an appeal of what lawyers 
called confession wat avoidance. It was 
a mixture of the Previous Question and 
a sort of resolution of general in- 
demnity. That was not the way in 
which a grave error, however unin- 
tentional, should be atoned for. He 
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believed that the principles which the 
Government had infringed in this case 
were principles that required to be 
re-established by the Resolution which 
his noble Friend had proposed, because 
it asserted principles which were con- 
sistent with the Prerogative of the 
Crown, which were agreeable to the 
authority of Parliament, and which, 
therefore, were essential to the interests 
of the Empire. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that in the 
course of the debate to which they had 
listened, and in no slight degree in the 
speech which they had just heard, there 
had been a great deal of confusion of 
thought which, in the first instance, he 
desired to clear up. What Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government wanted to know was, 
whether they were really charged with 
a breach of their Constitutional obliga- 
tions, or with the crime of secrecy, in 
having concealed from their political op- 
ponents something they thought they 
had a right to know. From what had 
occurred he was inclined to think that it 
was because the Government had not 
told them what they proposed to do that 
they brought forward this Resolution. 
The charge of secrecy, however, had 
been, he thought, sufficiently answered 
by his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But he must say 
that if they desired to seek any further 
justification, or to prove the necessity of 
the step which the Government thought 
it necessary to advise Her Majesty to 
adopt, it would be found in the proceed- 
ings of that night and of the last fort- 
night. Was it not perfectly obvious 
that, if the Government had come down 
to the House and stated that Indian 
troops were to be brought to Malta, they 
would have been exposed to a perfect 
catechism? They would have been cross- 
examined as to the ultimate destination 
of the troops, as to whether 7,000 was 
the limit they intended to propose, and 
they would have had such patriotic 
speeches as that of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
who thought it consistent with his duty 
to express for the advantage of the 
enemies of this country his opinion 
of the character and qualities of these 
troops. Never did he hear a more de- 
spairing speech than that of the hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing). As 
to a great part of it, he would be pre- 
pared, when the proper time came for 
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discussing this question upon its merits, 
to meet the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber; but he ventured at once to protest 
against some of the doctrines laid down 
by the hon. Gentleman. And he had 
gone just one step too far. He had 
told them a story to show why they 
ought not to engage the services of 
the Indian troops outside of India. It 
happened that the story attracted the 
attention of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
a retentive memory, and he had referred 
him (Mr. Stanhope) to an occasion when 
the hon. Member related the same story 
—of that he did not complain, as a good 
story would bear repeating—but, unfor- 
tunately, it was used to support just the 
opposite principle. The hon. Member 
contended in 1867 that the employment 
of Indian troops was most desirable, and 
that, being in India when the Indian 
troops were returning from service in 
China, and having special opportunities 
of consulting military men, be could de- 
clare that in India we possessed a Re- 
serve in an extremely warlike popula- 
tion which might be drawn on largely 
for reinforcements. He said, also, that 
the Sikhs, who had served in China, had 
been so much impressed with the valour 
and discipline of the British troops, and 
their superiority to the French, that 
they evinced the greatest desire to serve 
with the British in any part of the 
world they might be sent to. He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman who had just re- 
lated the story would change his mind 
on the subject once more, and quote 
the story in support of his original 
view. As for the speech made by the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition, 
it reminded him (Mr. Stanhope) of what 
used to take place at quarter sessions. 
He had always found there that when 
any person was anxious not to havea 
discussion upon the merits, he always 
raised a preliminary objection upon the 
notices. That was what the noble Lord 
in effect had done. He had said to the 
Government, ‘‘ Prove your notices.”’ The 
noble Lord would not attend to the poli- 
tical bearings of the question, he would 
not consider the opportuneness of what 
had been done and the necessities of a 
great crisis; all he would think of was 
his technical point. It had been stated 
by the noble Lord with great fairness 
and moderation ; but when the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
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Harcourt), who had some claim to be 
considered a Constitutional authority, 
rose, he fully expected to hear some 
argument adduced in support of the 
Motion; but he did not hear a single 
argument from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman addressed to the Consti- 
tutional aspects of the question. Much 
had been said about the consent of 
Parliament. Well, what did that 
mean? The noble Lord seemed to 
be a little shy of it. He was a 
little afraid of that plank in his plat- 
form. He went back to the year 1734, 
and told them what somebody else had 
then thought might be the different 
meanings of the phrase. But he would 
have liked to have got from the noble 
Lord what he himself meant by it in 
his Resolution, Parliament must mean 
both Houses of Parliament. The noble 
Lord could not get ‘out of that position. 
It could not mean the vote of the 
House of Commons only; and he pro- 
tested against any interpretation of 
the Resolution in that sense as an 
utterly unconstitutional proposition. But 
what the consent of Parliament un- 
doubtedly involved was excessive delay. 
If this Resolution were correct, it ap- 
plied not only to Native troops in India, 
but it applied to British troops in India; 
and, suppose there was a revolt in Cey- 
lon, the consent of both Houses would 
be required before we could move 
British or Indian troops into Ceylon— 
that was what the proposition would 
lead to. Suppose Parliament was not 
sitting. Of course they might call Par- 
liament together; but that would in- 
volve a delay of five or six weeks at 
least, so that they would not be able to 
move a single regiment without calling 
Parliament together in order to receive 
its sanction. Or, if there was a revolt 
in the Mauritius, they must send home 
and get a Vote of Parliament before 
they could take measures to put it down. 
But that was not all. What they wanted 
in a case of that kind was to send troops, 
if they could, to overawe an insurrec- 
tion, rather than to put it down after it 
had occurred. If this Resolution was 
accepted, they would not be able to 
move a single regiment until they had 
obtained the consent of Parliament. 
Then a question had been raised as to 
the limits of the employment of the Native 
Army, and as some exception had been 
taken to the argument of his right hon- 
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Friend (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), it 
was only due to him to re-state, as far as 
he was able, one or two points which he 
desired the House to consider. What 
was the position of the Indian Army ? 
It was clear that in the time of George 
II. it was not intended to go beyond the 
limits of the trading Company; but it 
had been the subject of subsequent 
legislation; and in the Preamble to the 
Statute of 4 Geo. IV. it was referred 
to in terms which assured its employ- 
ment not merely within the limits of the 
Charter of the Company, but anywhere 
upon land or sea, within or without the 
limits of the Company. If Parliament 
then made that declaration, it could not 
now be maintained that Indian troops 
could only be employed outside the 
limits of India after obtaining the con- 
sent of Parliament. If it were unconsti- 
tutional, why had Parliament declared, 
in such wide and comprehensive terms, 
thatthe Indian Army might goanywhere? 
The fact was that the Indian Army had 
been employed elsewhere. That was a 
fact which it was impossible to get over. 
It had beensent to the Cape and toChina; 
and if they were going to contend that 
what had been done already was a thing 
which ought not to be done now, they 
ought to bring forward the most definite 
and conclusive propositions in support 
of, and in proof of, such contention. But 
what had the noble Marquess done ? 
Why, he had told them that he did not 
so much rely upon any particular words 
as upon practice and precedent. But pre- 
cedents, so far as he (Mr. Stanhope) was 
able to understand them, were in favour 
of the action of the Government. But 
the noble Lord thought his proposition 
so clear, so indisputable, that: it was 
worthy of being submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House of Lords with- 
out taking a division. The proposition 
of the noble Lord was not affirmed by 
the Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights 
said ‘‘within the Kingdom;” there- 
fore, noone could maintain thatit forbade 
the use of the troops which the Govern- 
ment had made. Then it was said they 
did not rely on the exact words, but on 
the principle of the Bill of Rights. The 
noble Lord had relied on the precedent 
of 1775; he said at that time it was 
agreed on all sides of the House that the 
proposition for which he contended was 
a sound one, and that the Kingdom in- 
cluded the Dominions of the Crown. 
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Well, if that were so, he should have 
expected to find that proposition after- 
wards re-affirmed. But had any evi- 
dence been produced of that character ? 
On the contrary. He would not rely on 
The Annual Register, though it might be 
made up by a very competent person; 
but on what he believed to be a most 
authentic register in that respect of the 
proceedings of the period, and that was 
the Protests recorded in the House of 
Lords. They were in the writing of the 
noble Lords themselves, and had been 
on the book of Parliament ever since. 
On one occasion referred to, in 1795, two 
Protests were recorded in the House of 
Lords, and one began thus— 


“ Because it is contrary to law for the Crown 
to keep an Army in this Kingdom, either in time 
of peace or of war, without the consent of Par- 
liament ;”’ 


while the second ran— 


‘‘ Because in this debate it has been unani- 
mously admitted, with the exception of one 
noble Lord, that the keeping in this country of 
troops, native or foreign, in time of war or 
peace, without the consent of Parliament is un- 
constitutional.” 


At that time the House of Lords had 
examined the doctrines laid down in that 
Protest, and had struck out the words 
‘‘ with the exception of one noble Lord,” 
and had affirmed thatthe keeping of troops 
in this Kingdom in time of peace or war 
was unconstitutional. Then the noble 
Lord relied on the Mutiny Act. Well, 
the propositions laid down were not to 
be found in the Mutiny Act. He had 
taken two distinct propositions out of the 
Preamble of the Act, and, jumbling them 
together in one Resolution, had flung 
them down for the acceptance of Par- 
liament. If, however, the House went 
a little further, it would see that that 
Act did contemplate the raising and 
keeping troops other than those men- 
tioned ; for the 4th clause, which dealt 
with Colonial and Foreign troops in Her 
Majesty’s pay, said that all officers and 
soldiers raised and serving in any of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions should be subject 
to the Articles of War; and if such offi- 
cers and soldiers, having been made pri- 
soners, should be sent into Great Britain 
or Ireland, they should not be allowed 
to serve therein. That evidently meant 
that they could serve elsewhere; and it 
expressly denied their right to serve in 
this Kingdom, according to the Bill of 
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Rights. The House should look still 
further. What the Preamble of the 
Mutiny Act said was, that there was a 
declaration on the part of Parliament 
that the whole number of troops capable 
of serving in England should be 135,452, 
exclusive of the number actually serving 
in Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
which, of course, meant that the Crown 
might maintain 135,452 men pilus the 
numberactually serving in Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. Not a single word in the 
Preamble of that Act interfered with the 
Crown’s undoubted right to regulate the 
removal and exact disposition of the 
troops. When he looked for a moment 
to the Bill of Rights, he was led to the 
conclusion that the noble Lord was 
wrong in his interpretation of its prin- 
ciple, and he admitted that the actual 
words did not bear out the proposition 
which he had placed before the House. 
But what were the principles on which 
the Bill of Rights was founded? We 
had only to read any history of the 
time to estimate the jealousy with which 
the standing Army was then regarded, 
though most historians found it rather 
difficult to explain the reasons for that 
extraordinary jealousy. They told us 
that the reasons mainly were, the desire 
to prevent the assembling of military 
Forces for unjustifiable purposes, so as to 
overawe Parliament, and induce it to 
enact for the people measures destruc- 
tive of their freedom. Parliament ob- 
jected, also, to the billeting of troopson the 
people without their consent; and those 
were the chief objections then raised to 
the maintenance of a standing Army, 
which, they urged, ought not to be kept 
in this country. That was the real prin- 
ciple on which the Bill of Rights was 
founded; but was there any man in 
that House, he would ask, who would 
pretend that we were in such danger 
now? Why, inanyone year, onSalisbury 
Plain or somewhere else, we had an army 
assembled far larger than that by which 
the liberties of our forefathers were en- 
dangered. Even within the last few 
months, Reserved Forces far exceeding 
it had been called together. If, there- 
fore, that danger ever again arose, Par- 
liament would be perfectly prepared to 
meetit. At that time of night he would 
not trouble the House to listen to any 
elaborate argument; but he might be 
permitted to advert to the precedent of 
1815, when the French indemnity was 
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handed over. Sir J. Mackintosh then 
said that one of the controls which Par- 
liament possessed over the Army was 
the annual Mutiny Bill, and another, 
which belonged solely to the House of 
Commons, the annual granting of money 
for its support. It was this latter con- 
trol to which he desired especially to 
direct attention—the financial control. 
Was the intention and meaning of the 
Resolution, that certain Forces could 
not be introduced into any of the 
Dominions of the Crown, without the 
previous consent of Parliament? The 
word ‘‘ previous”’ was not in the Reso- 
lution of the noble Lord, and the reason 
was that neither by precedent nor by 
authority could the proposition be justi- 
fied that it was only with the previous 
consent of Parliament, in all cases, that 
these forces could be brought into any 
of the Dominions of the Crown. There 
must be many cases in which the Execu- 
tive must be allowed to exercise their dis- 
cretion. There was a time when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite proposed 
a clause in the Government of India 
Bill. It was at a time at which the 
Indian Army could be employed any- 
where, with no control except the pro- 
visions in the Bill of Rights, declaring 
that it could not be employed within 
this Kingdom. The House very pro- 
perly desired to have some check against 
those constant frontier wars which were 
often begun and ended without Parlia- 
ment having any control at all inthe mat- 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, brought forward a clause to the 
effect that Her Majesty’s Indian Forces 
should not be employed beyond the 
frontier of India without the consent of 
Parliament. There was upon that oc- 
casion a very interesting discussion, in 
which a noble Tord whose name could 
not be mentioned, especially at the pre- 
sent moment, without the deepest 
respect—he meant Lord Russell— 
took part, and in which he con- 
curred with Lord Palmerston in the 
inexpediency of fettering the power of 
the Crown in the movement of these 
troops— 

“Supposing we had a war with some Euro- 
pean Power, and that, this war being supported 
by the House of Commons, it was considered 
desirable for the Indian Army to attack the pos- 
sessions of this enemy of the Crown, it appeared 
to him the clause would prevent the employment 
of those Forces without the consent of Parlia- 
ment,’’—[3 Hansard, cli. 1015.] 
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Propositions such as those to which he 
was referring were, he was aware, laid 
down in time of war; but hon. Gentle- 
men opposite appeared unable to under- 
stand a state of affairs so critical, with- 
out amounting to actual war, as would 
necessitate preparations for the main- 
tenance of the honour of England. 
General Peel had some right to com- 
plain. because the troops, in that case, 

ad been kept for some years in a parti- 
cular locality, without any explanation 
being given to Parliament of their num- 
ber or of the amount of money which 
would be required to sustain them. 
When the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) talked 
of the phantoms which the Government 
had conjured up, he seemed to him to 
speak far too lightly of a crisis which, 
in the Gracious Message which Her 
Majesty had been advised to send to 
Parliament, was described as an emer- 
gency. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
disagreed with the course adopted by the 
Government, they could express their 
disapprobation of that policy, and say 
that the troops should go back to India— 
though no doubt, in some form or other, 
the country would have to bear the bur- 
den if that were done. The Opposition 
could satisfy their consciences, if they 
chose to do so, by turning out the pre- 
sent Ministers of the Crown and taking 
their places. Therefore, it was idle to 
say that the House had no effective con- 
trol over this movement. The Govern- 
ment fully admitted the financial control 
which Parliament ought to exercise over 
this matter; in the course of a short 
time they would be prepared to submit 
a general Estimate of what they be- 
lieved the expenditure was likely to be, 
and it would then be for Parliament to 
exercise the control which they thought 
fit under the circumstances. Anything 
that could have been said before the 
Easter Adjournment would have been a 
mere declaration of what the Govern- 
ment intended to do; no Estimate could 
possibly have been given. A certain 
amount of discretion had necessarily to 
be exercised by the Executive; but it 
was far from their thoughts to interfere 
with the form of the Constitution, and 
still less to tamper with its spirit. To in- 
stitute any comparison between the dan- 
gers which threatened their forefathers 
and those against which they had now to 
guard was obviously impossible. But 
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while, on the one hand, it was the ad- 
vantage and the strength of their Con- 
stitutional system that it was capable 
of easy extension and adaptation to the 
altered circumstances of the Empire, so it 
ought not to be their weakness that, while 
amply secured against any real dangers, 
they were to be fettered and hampered bya 
too rigid interpretation of technical rules 
in the development and employment of 
their power. They all remembered the 
classical story of the man who carried 
a newly-born calf, and day by day as it 
grew hecontinued to carry it, so that his 
powers became enlarged just in propor- 
tion as the demand upon them increased. 
So must it be with England. They too, 
always, indeed, on the whole with ad- 
vantage, but sometimes with purpose 
and deep anxiety, had had to bear an 
ever-increasing burden. And lo! it 
was suddenly made lighter. India 
had contributed, and willingly to the 
strength of their Empire. The Govern- 
ment had asserted the strength of the 
British Empire in the midst of a crisis 
which might exercise a material in- 
fluence on the future of Europe. Was it 
necessary, wise, or opportune, to choose 
that exact moment to cast doubt upon 
the legality of this proceeding on the 
part of the Government, and in the 
eyes of Europe—because Europe would 
not understand these technical distinc- 
tions which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had been attempting to draw — upon 
its wisdom also. To that question Her 
Majesty’s Government awaited the an- 
swer without anxiety; because, what- 
ever might be the feebleness of the 
efforts they could make to maintain the 
honour of the country, they would be 
satisfied, if it were said of them, as 
it had been said of another man in 
days gone by—‘‘They knew how to 
make a small State great.” 

Mr. FAWCETT moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the House would assent to 
the debate being renewed on Tuesday, 
and that hon. Gentlemen who had 
Notices on the Paper for that day would 
give way. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, he had no wish 
to interrupt the progress of so important 
a debate. He stood first on the Orders 
of the Day for Tuesday, and had a Re- 
solution of considerable importance to 
propose on a question which excited 
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“ interest in Scotland. He, there- 
ore, asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to give him a day for his Motion. 
He did so the more readily, because 
during this Session Scotland had not re- 
ceived a large amount of attention from 
the Government. 

Mr. DILLWYN objected to private 
evenings being taken for the discussion 
of public matters. 


Report. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 
SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolution [16th May ] reported. 
First Resolution read a second time. 
Mr. PARNELL objected to the Reso- 


lution, because the amount included 
£289 for the printing in connection with 
the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. What- 
ever might be the merits of the system 
of education in Ireland, he, and the great 
majority of the Irish, were opposed to it, 
and he could not conscientiously allow 
any Vote on its behalf to pass unchal- 
lenged. It was impossible for him to 
express the extent to which he felt him- 
self responsible in this matter; and if 
hon. Members looked into the way these 
Queen’s Colleges had been worked, if 
they saw how they had failed in carrying 
out the ideas of the Legislature, it would 
be perfectly apparent why Irish Mem- 
bers should feel deeper interest in the 
question of education than in any other 
Irish subject which came before the 
House. The Queen’s Universities were 
formed for the purpose of supplying 
University Education to those classes in 
Ireland who could not conscientiously 
avail themselvesof the education afforded 
at Trinity College, Dublin. But, well- 
meaning as the determination on the 
part of the Legislature was, these Col- 
leges had been to a very great extent—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the 
hon. Member that, on the question of a 
Vote for Stationery, it is not competent 
for him to enter into a general discussion 
regarding the Queen’s Colleges. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he bowed to the 
decision of the Speaker; and, as he 
could not, by the Forms of the House, 
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move to leave out the one itemof £289 for 
Stationery for the Queen’s Colleges, he 
should move to reduce the Vote by 
£271,000, the whole amount set down 
for Stationery. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ £376,545,’ in order to _ insert 
“ £105,545,"—(Mr. Parnell,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question put, ‘“‘That ‘£376,545’ 
stand part of the said Resolution.” 


The House divided; Ayes 115; Noes 
13 : Majority 102.—(Div. List, No. 142.) 


Resolution agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 21st May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Middleton, after the death of his father. 

Pusuic Brrus—Second Reading—Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders Confirmation * (82). 

Committee — Contagious Diseases (Animals) 


76-88). 

Pe Ae ON Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Abingdon, &c.) * (83); Public 
Works Loans* (81). 

Third Reading—Adulteration of Seeds Act (1869) 


Amendment (79), and passed. 


NAVY—FOUNDERING OF H.M:S. 
‘‘ EURYDICE.”—QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the noble 
Lord who represented the Admiralty in 
that House, three Questions of which he 
had given him private Notice—namely, 
What further preparationsare being made 
for raising the ‘‘ Eurydice ;” what was 
the total number of bodies that has been 
recovered up to the present time; and 
whether there is an efficient boat and 
crew on board the vessel moored near 
the wreck, to be sent out if required to 
pick up bodies which may come to the 
surface ? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE reminded 
their Lordships that the original inten- 
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tion was to raise the Hurydice by placing 
two lighters, one at bow and one at 
stern, which were to be attached by haw- 
sers at low water. It was hoped that as 
the tide rose the vessel would rise with 
it. The great difficulty had been found 
to result from the strength of the tides. 
The Zurydice was in 12 fathoms of water, 
across the tide, and, as the latter ran 
generally five to six knots, it had been 
found almost impossible to keep the 
lighters in position—especially in the un- 
favourable circumstances of the weather. 
To give them an idea of the difficulties 
which the working parties had had to 
contend against, he might refer to the 
official report of operations since the 7th. 


“From the 7th tothe 11th, divers down seven 
to eight hours; since the 12th only down once 
for a short time, but too much sea to work; 
16th, rolling truly dreadful, since which no 
diving ; gale.” 

What was now intended was this—to 
moor four additional lighters imme- 
diately over her—divers would be em- 
ployed in placing toggles in ports on 
each side; to the toggles would be at- 
tached steel hawsers, and these would 
be brought to the four lighters, which, 
in addition to the two original lighters 
at bow and stern would, it was antici- 
ye lift the vessel bodily out of the 

ed she had made for herself. She had 
settled 9 feet, and her lee ports were 
level with the sand. With regard to 
the second Question of the noble Earl— 
the number of bodies recovered up to the 
present time was 20. There were boats 
and efficient crews to man them—boats 
that could live in all ordinary weather. 
On several occasions the weather had 
been such that no boat could live. There 
were dockyard tugs also constantly on 
the look-out for bodies, except when the 
weather was too bad to allow them to 
remain near the wreck. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—(No. 76.) 


(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to Order). 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON moved numerous Amend- 
ments (No. 76a 76), which were agreed 
to, pro forma. 
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Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he proposed that the 
Bill should be re-committed on Monday, 
when the Amendments and new clauses 
could be discussed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 88.) 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS—RIDING AND 
ATHLETICS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount HARDINGE asked, Whe- 
ther the Secretary of State for War has 
considered the propriety of allotting acer- 
tain number of marks for proficiency in 
riding and athletics in the examinations 
for entrance into Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst Colleges? He thought that the 
giving of such marks was so desirable 
that it ought to be the rule in examina- 
tions for the Army ; though, with candi- 
dates for the Militia, he would leave 
riding and athletics entirely optional. 
It was hardly necessary to say that pro- 
ficiency inriding was of great importance 
to young men who proposed to enter 
the Cavalry. The Duke of Wellington 
used to say that he found the best 
Cavalry officers to be men who had 
been accustomed to ride to hounds. 
Now every officer who sought admission 
to the Staff College must produce a cer- 
tificate of proficiency in riding. It might 
be said that a young officer would be 
taught at Sandhurst all the riding he 
required. He had nothing to say against 
the system of instruction in riding at 
Sandhurst. A large number of young 
men entered the riding school there who 
never had been on a horse before; 
they were made to go over a number of 
fences, and they got a number of falls 
which did them all the good in the 
world; but they could not in a term or 
two at Sandhurst make a good rider of 
a young fellow who had never been on 
a horse till he was 19 or 20 years of 
age. As regarded athletics, they were 
now practised at all their public schools, 
and not unfrequently were a part of the 
curriculum; but a proportion of the 
candidates for commissions in the Army 
were not educated in their public schools. 
It was to be borne in mind that, while 
the medical examination of the men 
was very critical, that of the officers was 
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not very strict. If the heart and lungs 
of the latter were found to be sound, 
and they had not varicose veins, they 
were passed; but very weedy young 
men might pass the medical examina- 
tion, and the gymnastic course which 
the cadets went through in the Military 
Colleges would not convert a weedy 
man into a strong one. It was an old 
saying that no person should go into 
the water till he knew how to swim. 
He thought it might fairly be said that 
no one should go into the Army till he 
knew how to ride. He would have 
examinations in four physical exercises 
—swimming, leaping, walking, and 
riding; but a boy need not go in for 
them all—he might even go in for one 
only; and it might be left to the can- 
didate to choose from among them. He 
submitted that the examinations should 
not be, as they were at present, purely 
intellectual. 


ARMY—COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 
FOR COMMISSIONS, 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Eart FORTESCUE said, that having 


long bestowed much attention on educa- 
tional questions, he had naturally in- 
terested himself in the new system of 
competitive examinations for commis- 
sions in the Army. He had, during the 
last few years, on different occasions, 
publicly stated his views on the subject, 
and, as late as last July, addressed 
their Lordships at some length upon it. 
He had then expressed his earnest hope 
that the Government would carefully 
consider the question during the Recess, 
and, for the sake of obtaining the best 
and most efficient officers, allow excel- 
lence in martial and athletic exercises to 
have its due weight in competitive exa- 
minations for commissions, in the non- 
scientific, as well as the scientific branches 
of the British Army. He was now happy 
to have reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment had carefully considered the ques- 
tion. He was not at all opposed to 
competitive examinations, in order to 
enable the best out of the numerous 
candidates for the honour of serving the 
Queen in the Army to be selected. By all 
means, let Her Majesty take the best men, 
but let them be the best men all round, 
the most likely to prove efficient officers, 
and not merely the best scholars. The 
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views which he had expressed were not 
based upon his own individual judg- 
ment alone, but upon the opinion of a 
number of distinguished officers of all 
ranks, from Field Marshals, downwards, 
who were allagreed uponit. That noble 
veteran, Sir John Burgoyne, whose 
military experience had commenced 
before this century, himself a man of 
much literary culture as well as of 
notoriously eminent scientific and pro- 
fessional attainments, in the very last 
conversation he had with him, expressed 
his fear lest too exclusive importance 
should be attached to mere book learn- 
ing as @ qualification for officers, and 
his conviction that a certain hardihood 
and love of adventure, such as was 
generally found in men addicted to field 
sports and athletic exercises, was much 
to be desired in the profession. Another 
friend of his, distinguished for his effi- 
ciency in the command of his regiment, 
an enthusiast for competitive exami- 
nations, had told him, that, in his opinion 
at least one-third, if not more nearly 
one-half of the marks ought to be al- 
lotted to proficiency in martial and 
athletic exercises. But this view was not 
confined to officers; it commended itself 
to non-professional men of common sense 
also. A right rev. Prelate, eminently 
successful as Head Master of a great 
public school, told him he had once had 
the offer of a commission in the Army 
for anyone he chose to name from that 
school ; that he then, reflecting that the 
boy most likely to win a University 
Scholarship would not necessarily be the 
fittest to carry the Queen’s Colours, 
instituted a competitive examination, 
partly intellectual, partly athletic, amon 

the boys desiring the commission; an 

that he felt satisfied he should send one 
who would do credit both to his school 
and to the Army, when, on adding up the 
marks, he ascertained that the success- 
ful candidate was the captain of the 
School Eleven. The Clerical Pedagogue, 
it seemed to him (Earl Fortescue), con- 
trasted favourably in this instance as 
regarded common sense, with the eminent 
statesmen and distinguished officers, 
the Members of the Legislature and 
men of the world, who had devised the 
present system, notwithstanding the 
long-established recognition of adifferent 
principle in the examinations for com- 
missions in the scientific branches of the 
Army. Surely, good riding, to which 
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the noble Viscount opposite had so justly 
attached importance, was less essential 
to the Engineer than to the Cavalry 
Officer, whose duties obliged him to be 
so much on horseback; and yet, strange 
to say, the candidate for a commission, 
if inthe Engineers, got marks for it, but 
if in the Cavalry, got none. The only 
explanation was that the examinations 
for the Engineers and Artillery had 
been the result of experience of the re- 
quirements of the Service, while the pre- 
sent system of examinations for the non- 
scientific branches had been somewhat 
crudely and hastily adopted under the 
pressure of popular clamour. He pro- 
tested, not against the principle of com- 
petitive examinations, but against this 
application of it as opposed alike to expe- 
rience and to common sense, and begged 
to put the Question of which he had given 
Notice—namely, Whether the late Secre- 
tary for War didnot appoint a Committee 
toinquireinto the expediency of extending 
to the examinations for commissions in 
the non-scientific branches of the Army, 
the principle, long recognized to a cer- 
tain extent as regarded those for the 
Engineers and Artillery, of giving a cer- 
tain number of marks for proficiency in 
certain martial or athletic exercises; and, 
if so, whether that Committee had yet 
made any Report, and, if they had, 
whether the Government were consider- 
ing the practicability of taking steps 
to modify the present system accord- 
ingly ? 

Lorp HAMPTON said, that as the 
Head of the Civil Service Commission, 
this subject had attracted his attention, 
and he had thought it his duty to give 
his attention to it. The examination 
of candidates for the Army was now 
intrusted to the Commission. He had 
been much struck how much these exa- 
minations turned upon educational and 
mental qualifications, and he arrived at 
the conclusion that the examinations for 
those candidates were of too exclusively 
an intellectual character. Having well 
considered the question, he thought it 
desirable, undera judicious arrangement, 
to supplement—not supersede—the pre- 
sent system by physical tests. He had 
communicated that opinion to the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, and His 
Royal Highness, withoutcommitting him- 
self to any particular plan, expressed his 
strong approbation of the principle ofsuch 
atest. He also called the attention of his 
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noble Friend (Viscount Cranbrook), who 
was then Secretary of State for War, and 
he also entirely concurred in these views. 
Eventually, it was thought advisable 
that there should be a conference be- 
tween some representatives of the War 
Office and the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners on the subject. His noble Friend 
appointed a Committee of three Staff 
‘officers, who, with him, as representing 
the Civil Service Commission, had very 
attentively considered the subject. A 
unanimous Report, in which a test of 
on yes efficiency was recommended, 

ad been agreed to. He hoped to hear 
from his noble Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, that the Govern- 
ment would lay that Report on the Table. 

Viscount BURY need hardly say 
there was an almost universal consensus 
of opinion, among military men and 
non-military men, that it was desirable 
there should be some sort of physical 
test for candidates seeking commissions 
in the Army. The first duty of the au- 
thorities in these matters was, of course, 
to see that their young officers were edu- 
cated men; but, that object secured, if 
a physical test could be added, it would 
be of advantage. Until the Report of 
the Committee referred to by his noble 
Friend had been sufficiently considered 
by the illustrious Duke at the head of 
the Army, and by his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, it was regarded as a confi- 
dential document, which might be altered 
in its details, and, therefore, it would 
not be convenient to produce it now; but 
when His Royal Highness and his right 
hon. and gallant Friend had had an 
opportunity of perusing and considering 
the Report, whether favourable or un- 
favourable, it would be laid on the 
Table, when no doubt it would receive 
the attention it demanded as an expres- 
sion of opinion of the noble Lord, whose 
experience so well entitled his views to 
consideration. 

Tue Marquess or LANDSDOWNE 
said, he did not think that the proposal 
of a physical test for candidates seeking 
commissions could, with advantage, be 
discussed by their Lordships till the Re- 
port of the Committee was in the hands 
of their Lordships. He rose to point 
out an error into which the noble Earl 
(Earl Fortescue) had fallen, when he de- 
scribed the competitive examinations as 
having been hastily and crudely intro- 
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duced in answer to popular clamour. 
That was altogether a mistake. They 
were introduced with the utmost delibe- 
ration and in compliance with the Re- 
port of a Royal Commission, appointed 
by the noble Lord who had just spoken, 
and who was at the time Secretary 
of State for War. His noble Friend 
behind him had acted upon the Report 
of that Commission, which had unani- 
mously recommended a system of com- 
petitive examinations, directed not to 
test the ability of the candidates in mili- 
tary subjects, but their proficiency in 
those subjects, which were usually to be 
learned at our great public schools. He 
did not say anything against a physical 
test, if it were possible to introduce it 
—the experiment would be watched 
with interest on both sides. He could 
not, however, but feel that whatever 
amount of caution might be used, 
they would have still to encounter the 
same class of difficulties as that which 
had to be contended with at present. 
He believed it to be beyond the reach 
of ingenuity to devise a perfect system 
of examination. There must be cases of 
bad luck, and chance must come in, 
whatever the system of examination 
might be. He did not like to make a 
gloomy anticipation, but the application 
of the physical test might result in the 
exclusion of young men who, hereafter, 
might have proved very valuable officers. 
There were many young men of 19 and 
20 who never had had an opportunity of 
acquiring the art of equitation or of 
learning to swim. He would only add, 
that it would have been an advantage 
if noble Lords, who had inveighed so 
often agajnst the present examinations, 
had told them not only whether the 
existing system of examinations was 
likely to act unfairly with respect to 
candidates, but whether it actually had 
done so. That proposition, however, 
was one which he had never heard dis- 
tinctly advanced during the time this 
question had been discussed. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 21st May, 1878. 





MINUTES. ]—Nzw Memser Sworn—Viscount 
Castlereagh, for the County of Down. 

Pustic Brrt—Committee—Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) [44]—n.P. 


QUESTIONS. 


— oo 


RUSSIA—PURCHASE AND EQUIPMENT 
OF PRIVATEERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention has been called 
to the alleged purchase and equipment 
by the Russian eecnamens and Russian 
subjects of United States’ steamships 
for the purposes of being employed and 
commissioned as public Privateers; and, 
if he can state how far the allegations 
are correct, and the nature of the re- 
sponsibilities attaching to the United 
States’ Government under the Treaty of 
Washington, and to the Russian Govern- 
ment and Russian subjects under the 
Declaration of Paris, should the vessels 
in question, or ships of other neutral 
countries, be commissioned for the cap- 
ture of British shipping in the event of 
War? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) : Sir, in reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I beg to state that steam- 
ships have been recently purchased in 
the United States by persons who are 
said to be acting on behalf of the Rus- 
sian Government; but her Majesty’s 
Government have no information which 
would lead them to believe that these 
vessels are intended, in the event of war, 
to be commissioned and employed as 
privateers, in contravention of the De- 
claration of Paris, to which Great Britain 
and Russia were parties, and whereby 
it was agreed that privateering should 
be, and remain, abolished. By Article 6 
of the Treaty of Washington, Great 
Britain and the United States agreed to 
observe in future, as between themselves, 
the three rules therein laid down as bind- 
ing on a neutral Government in time of 
war; and Her Majesty’s Government 
have no reason to apprehend that the 
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Government of the United States have 
any intention of departing from the ob- 
servance of those rules, if circumstances 
should call for their application. I think 
it is hardly necessary, therefore, to con- 
sider what responsibilities would attach 
to the United States’ Government or to 
the Russian Government, in the event of 
any violation on their part of the obli- 
gations by which they are bound under 
the Treaty of Washington and the De- 
claration of Paris respectively. 


BORNEO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERNEST NOELasked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has arrived at 
any decision with regard to the Treaties 
for the cession of extensive tracts of ter- 
ritory on the northern and western coasts 
of Borneo, which have recently been 
concluded between the representatives of 
an English Company and the Sultans of 
Brunei and Sulu; and, if so, whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House, 
Copies of the Treaties, and of all Corre- 
spondence in relation thereto ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trxz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
have deferred coming to a decision in 
regard to this question until after the 
arrival in this country of the promoters 
of the scheme, which is expected to occur 
in the course of the summer. 


GRAND JURY LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to proceed with the 
Grand Jury Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill, with a view to its becoming Law 
during the present Session; and, if so, 
when does he intend to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : Sir, I am most 
anxious to proceed with this Bill without 
delay, and I was in hopes that before 
Easter—[ Cries of ‘‘ Whitsuntide ! ”” ]—I 
mean what I originally said, Easter— 
that before Easter the House would 
have had an opportunity of disposing of 
the second reading. The time, however, 
occupied in the discussion of various 
other measures, to which I need not par- 
ticularly refer, unfortunatelydisappointed 
those expectations. As to when I in- 
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tend to move the second reading, the 
hon. Gentleman will not be surprised if 
I am unable to give any definite answer 
to his Question, when he considers the 
state of the Order Book, and especially 
the position of Supply. I hope, however, 
it will not be long deferred, and that to 
that end, hon. Members who take an in- 
terest in the Bill, will afford their as- 
sistance in preparing the way for its con- 
sideration at an early date. 


ARMY—VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY 
ADJUTANTS.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he is aware 
that Adjutants of Artillery Volunteer 
Corps receive 7d. a-day less pay than 
Adjutants of Rifle Volunteer Corps; 
and, if he will take steps to remove 
this inequality of pay, as the offices are 
equally onerous ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that both of those officers were paid ac- 
cording to their respective ranks in the 
Regular Service, and that the rate of 
pay was was not adjusted with reference 
to the duties they performed, but was 
simply the full pay due to their respec- 
tive ranks. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE PERAK 
EXPEDITION ALLOWANCES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. SersEant SIMON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the ‘‘batta’’ promised to the officers 
and men of the Perak has been paid 
to the men, and at what rate; whe- 
ther the payments to the officers have 
been deferred; and, if so, for what 
reason; and, at what rate it is in- 
tended to pay the officers? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that the batta or extra field allowance in 
question was at the rate of 4s. 6d. a- 
day to field officers. 2s. 6d. to captains, 
and 1s. 6d. to subalterns, for six months. 
It was paid as the claims came in; but 
as nominal returns were required, and 
as one of the regiments was now at the 
Cape, there was considerable difficulty 
in obtaining the required informa- 
tion. He was not aware of any other 
reason for the delay that had taken 
place. 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTIONS. 


Mr. W. HOLMS, who had the first 
Motion on the Paper relating to Reli- 
gious Denominations (Scotland), said, 
that he had no wish to interfere with the 
course of an important debate, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to postpone his 
Motion, provided that other hon. Mem- 
bers who had Motions on the Paper took 
the same course. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he would also 
postpone his Motion relating to Pauper 
Children in Irish Workhouses. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that as he had 
a Motion on the Paper relating to the 
Sales of Irish Church Lands, he wished 
to explain the course which he proposed 
to take. He should be very unwilling 
to interfere between the House and the 
debate on the movement of the Indian 
troops under ordinary circumstances; 
but the circumstances under which his 
Motion appeared on the Paper that 
evening were not of an ordinary cha- 
racter. Originally, he introduced a Bill 
upon the subject, and the fact of his 
Motion appearing on the Paper that 
evening was the result of the proceed- 
ings which took place in connection with 
that Bill. He moved the second reading 
of that Bill about a quarter-of-an-hour 
after midnight, and the Government 
deliberately promoted a ‘‘count-out.” 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] The Government, he re- 
peated, deliberately promoted a ‘‘count- 
out”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is stating the course which he proposes 
to take with regard to his Motion; and 
it is quite out of Order on his part to 
discuss the conduct of the Government 
on a late occasion, with regard to a Bill 
not now before the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he wished 
to explain the reasons of the course 
which he intended to take. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to explain ; but is not entitled 
to call in question the proceedings of 
the Government on a late occasion. 

Mr. PARNELL, resuming, said, that 
he merely wished to explain his reasons 
for pursuing the course he had pursued, 
and which he was about to pursue. As 
a result of the ‘‘ count-out,’’ he was com- 
pelled to bring the matter forward in 
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the form of a Motion. It did not relate 
to the subject-matter of the Bill, but was 
rather a consequence of the proceedings 
which took place in connection with the 
Bill, and of some matters that happened 
subsequently. He feared that he should 
not be able, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to bring forward his Motion 
with any certainty in the event of his 
postponing it now. If he endeavoured 
to bring it on again, there might be an- 
other ‘‘count-out,”’ and, consequently, he 
might be precluded from submitting the 
very important question involved in his 
Motion to the decision of the House; 
and, unless the House decided on that 
question that Session, an opportunity for 
coming to a decision would have disap- 
peared, because the lands would all have 
been sold, and the same opportunity 
would not be available next Session. 
He, therefore, felt himself in a position 
of very considerable responsibility in 
reference to the question. On the one 
side, he did not wish to prejudice the 
fate of his Motion by setting the House 
against him ; whilst, on the other hand, 
he felt it his duty to use every means 
and all diligence to obtain the opinion 
of the House on the subject as soon as 
possible, because mischief was being 
done every day. What he should pro- 
pose was this—if the Government would 
undertake to keep a House for him 
next Tuesday, and to use their influence 
with their Supporters to prevent any 
Notices of Opposition being given to 
his Motion, so as to prevent it from 
being brought under the operation of 
the Half-past 12 o’clock Rule, then he 
should be happy to put his Motion down 
for next Tuesday. Otherwise he should, 
however reluctantly, feel it his duty to 
move his Resolution at whatever time it 
might be reached. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I can only say that I will 
do everything in my power to keep a 
House; but, of course, eatin promise 
that my efforts will be successful. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has promised to do 
everything in his power to keep a House. 
That is perfectly satisfactory, and I shall 
not proceed with the Motion. 


Motion accordingly postponed until 
Thursday next, 


Mr. O’DONNELL. intimated his 


readiness to postpone the Motion of 
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which he had given Notice, relative to 
the riots and bloodshed attending the 
enforcement of the collection of the new 
licence tax at Surat. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—2.0o— 


THE MILITARY FORCESOF THE CROWN: 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [20th May], 

“That, by the Constitution of this Realm, no 
Forces may be raised or kept by the Crown in 
time of peace, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, within any part of the Dominions of the 
Crown, excepting only such Forces as may be 
actually serving within Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, being of opinion that the constitu- 
tional control of Parliament over the raising and 
employment of the Military Forces of the Crown 
is fully secured by the provisions of the Law, 
and by the undoubted power of this House to 
grant or refuse Supplies, considers it to be un- 
necessary and inexpedient to affirm any Resolu- 
tion tending to weaken the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the present state of 
Foreign affairs,”—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. FAWCETT, in reference to the 


debate of the previous night, said, there 
was no single point on which Ministers 
and their Supporters laid so much stress 
as that the act which the Leaders of the 
Opposition declared to be unconstitu- 
tional should not have been challenged 
by a direct Vote in the other House of 
Parliament. No one could feel more 
strongly than he did on that point, and 
he thanked the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons for his prompt determination to 
bring the conduct of the Government, in 
reference to the removal of the Indian 
troops, to a decision on the part of that 
House. With regard to what had been 
done by the Leader of the Opposition in 
‘‘ another place,’”” Members of the House 
of Commons had no control over that. 
For his own part, he most heartily en- 
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dorsed what was said by the Prime 
Minister in ‘‘another place,” when he 
said that bold phrases should always be 
met by corresponding acts; because, no 
matter what Party might be in power, 
that had always been the policy he him- 
self (Mr. Fawcett) had endeavoured to 
pursue. Now, there was no taunt which 
the Treasury Bench seemed to think so 
effectual as to remind the front Opposi- 
tion Bench of what the latter did when 
they were in power with regard to the 
Royal Warrant abolishing Purchase in 
the Army. But he(Mr. Fawcett) would 
remind the House that some of those who 
were now on the Opposition benches 
below the Gangway protested again and 
again against that Warrant. They ap- 
pealed again and again to Mr. Disraeli 
—the then Leader of the Opposition—to 
give them an opportunity to show their 
objections to the course which the Go- 
vernment then adopted. Mr. Disraeli 
described that act as a ‘‘ shameful con- 
spiracy against the liberties of Parlia- 
ment; ’’ but he cared so little for those 
liberties of Parliament when the ques- 
tion of the Prerogative of the Crown was 
at stake, that he had not the courage to 
challenge the proceeding he denounced, 
and his ‘‘ bold phrases” only ended in 
empty talk. He (Mr. Fawcett) knew 
that the impression prevailed that the 
question at issue involved so many legal 
technicalities and Constitutional ques- 
tions, that no one but a Constitutional 
lawyer ought to presume to take part in 
the debate. He, however, did not ac- 
cept that view. He desired to take it 
out of that trough of technicalities, so 
that he might discuss the subject in its 
broad political aspect, and he thought 
he should be able to show that by what 
the Government had done, a grave poli- 
tical issue was raised, upon which the 
English people generally were competent 
to express an opinion. It was perfectly 
idle, he maintained, for the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Under 
Secretary of State for India to say that 
the act of the Government amounted to 
nothing more than the sending a single 
Madras regiment to Singapore, or allow- 
ing a few Indian troops to contend 
against a semi-barbarian Chief in Abys- 
sinia. Showers of praise had been 
poured upon the Government by. their 
Supporters, because of what they re- 
garded, and what had been described, as 
“‘a magnificent display of new policy.” 
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Cheers from the Ministerial Benches.| 

es, that sentiment was cheered, and he 
was going to say other things which 
hon. Members opposite would also cheer. 
They had said that, after the movement 
of those Indian troops, Europe would 
see England in a different position. 
[Cheers.] Yes, that also was cheered, 
and hon. Members opposite would like- 
wise cheer this—they said that Russia 
and every other European Power would 
see by that act that England. did not 
rely simply on that military strength 
which was defined by the Mutiny Act; 
but that, in consequence of it, they would 
be made aware that they had to deal 
with a country who could draw inex- 
haustible supplies from an unlimited 
Indian Army. [Cheers.] This also 
would be cheered — they said that, 
whereas England formerly had a small 
Army, now she had a large Army, and 
was presented in a different aspect before 
admiring and terrified Europe. Well, 
all that sort of thing could not be pro- 
claimed on a thousand platforms, and 
hon. Members opposite be permitted to 
come down to that House and, influenced 
by the exigencies of debate, attempt to 
minimize the act, of which they spoke in 
terms of such admiration, by saying that 
it was nothing more than had been done 
before; or, as he (Mr. Fawcett) had 
before observed, that it was the same as 
sending a Madras regiment to Singapore 
or acertain number of troops to Abys- 
sinia. The question which the House 
had to consider was a simple one. In 
the first place, he, and those with whom 
he acted, maintained that no emergency 
existed in politics to justify the Govern- 
ment in pursuing a policy of secrecy and 
concealment towards the English Par- 
liament; and, in the second place, they 
contended that even if such an emer- 
gency had occurred, the course which 
the Government had adoped was not 
that which ought to have been pursued. 
What, he would ask, was the evidence 
of emergency? The journals which 
were the most thorough-going in their 
support of the Ministry had over and 
over again declared that there was not 
the slightest justification for the secrecy 
which had been observed. The excuse 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was, that if the 
Government had taken Parliament into 
their confidence, difficulties would have 
been placed in the way of transport; 
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but a Member of the House, who was 
practically acquainted with the shipping 
trade, had stated that if the Government 
had only announced frankly what they 
were about to do, they would have ob- 
tained the transport ships at a much 
less cost than they actually had to pay, 
and that would be conclusively proved, 
he was informed, when the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates were laid upon the Table. 
But, even admitting that they had to pay 
£3 or £4 a-ton more for transports, were 
the resources of England, he would ask, 
so poor, that in order to save that paltry 
sum the Constitutional usages of the 
country were to be, to say the least of it, 
greatly strained? But the defence of 
the policy of secrecy by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Under 
Secretary of State for India, if not more 
substantial than the plea of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, involved con- 
siderations which suggested a more 
material issue. Their justification was, 
in effect, that if the Government had 
come down to Parliament and made 
known their intentions, they would have 
been hampered by Parliament, and that 
they were not certain of obtaining its 
approval. But the Government could 
not escape this dilemma—they were 
either certain that they could obtain the 
approval of Parliament for the employ- 
ment of Indian troops, or they were not. 
If they were, the contention of the noble 
Leader of the Opposition—that what 
they might have done with the permis- 
sion of Parliament as a military demon- 
stration, would have been greatly 
strengthened, was irresistible. If they 
were not certain of obtaining the ap- 
proval of Parliament, what was the 
position in which they placed the House 
when they set it at defiance. They set 
it at defiance, and prevented Parliament 
from discussing a question and express- 
ing an opinion upon a subject on which 
they admitted there was some doubt. 
Nothing, to his mind, could be more 
fatal to the Privileges of that Assembly. 
Now, what had been the conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? During 
the Easter Recess he (Mr. Fawcett) care- 
fully abstained from saying a word in 
public on the subject. He thought it 


was quite possible the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have come down to 
the House, when it re-assembled, and 
given convincing proof that a case of 
emergency existed. The right hon. 
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Gentleman, however, did not utter a 
single syllable to that effect. He did 
not tender any apology, much less show 
any justification for the extraordinary 
course the Government had pursued. 
On the contrary, he treated the whole 
matter in the lightest possible manner, 
and as if they were dealing with the 
most indifferent question ; and he coolly 
informed the House that the Govern- 
ment did not deem it necessary, nor, in 
his opinion, was it customary, that they 
should on such a subject communicate 
their decision to ai a Could 
there be any language employed more 
calculated to show that at that time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
suppose that the Government were justi- 
fied in what they had done on the plea 
of emergency? But admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that emergency did 
really exist, what was the course which 
the Government ought to have adopted ? 
Without an hour’s delay, they ought to 
have come down to the House, and said— 
‘On our own responsibility, but in face 
of what we considered an emergency, we 
have acted, we know, illegally. We 
have illegally spent the money of India, 
and we ask you to pass at once a short 
Act which will give absolute security to 
the people of that country that any 
money which has been so expended shall 
be repaid.” That was what might have 
been done, but what had not been done. 
Instead of that, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that a Supplementary 
Estimate would be introduced; but was 
there ever such ashadow of Constitutional 
control presented for the acceptance of 
the House of Commons? Suppose they 
arrived at the conclusion that the ex- 
penditure incurred was useless and mis- 
chievous, in what position would they 
be placed? Then, when was the Indian 
Government to be re-imbursed the cost 
of this Expedition? No statement had 
been made as to when the Supplementary 
Estimate would be produced; if a Dis- 
solution occurred, it might not be pro- 
duced for months and months. But 
there was another matter in connection 
with the financial aspect of the question 
to which he desired to refer. He should 
like to know, moreover, whether, before 
spending the money, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had obtained the consent of 
the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India? because, if they had not, they 
had violated an essential principle of the 
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financial administration of India. But 
it was not merely with financial consi- 
derations that the House had to deal. 
No Indian troops could be moved to 
Europe without raising political ques- 
tions of the greatest importance con- 
nected with England and India. The 
measure, therefore, was one on which 
the people of India and England had a 
right to be consulted. He was not, 
however, going to discuss prematurely 
the policy of employing Indian troops in 
Europe. It was not necessary to do so 
at present. If the course which the Go- 
vernment had taken was to continue, he 
did not see what possible good could re- 
sult from hon. Members expending their 
time and their energies in simply going 
through the barren performance of regis- 
tering the uncontrolled decrees of an 
uncontrollable Government. Some hon. 
Members had attempted to minimize the 
importance of the subject by saying that 
the Indian contingent numbered only 
7,000 men; but the question really was, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were to be allowed to draw to an un- 
limited extent upon the military re- 
sources of India for a European war? 
There were hundreds of thousands of 
English citizens who objected to the em- 
ployment of Indian troops in Europe, 
and who, whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions on 
the subject, would show that they were 
not, as the Colonial Secretary had termed 
them, an ‘‘ obscure section ” of the Eng- 
lish public. They objected to that em- 
ployment on principle, and they felt that 
if England entered into a war, it would 
be a mean and ungenerous thing to 
throw the sacrifice of life and blood which 
that war would entail upon people who 
were not responsible for its being waged. 
Those to whom he referred felt that in 
the past England had been strong 
enough in her own resources to main- 
tain and defend her position and repu- 
tation in Europe, and that what had 
been done before might be done again 
by the valour of British soldiers. Then, 
had Her Majesty’s Government thought 
of the sequel, looked at from an Indian 
point of view? The campaign would 
end victoriously, and the Indian troops, 
flushed with victory, and proud of having 
fought side by side with English soldiers 
on equal terms—they might even have 
been complimented by the British na- 
tion, and thanked by that House— 
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having done this, they would return to 
India to find themselves placed under a 
badge of servitude and denied the privi- 
lege of having officers of their own race 
and creed to lead them. Would not 
that spread far and wide over India a 
sense of injustice dangerous to our rule? 
Once more, take the military expendi- 
ture of India and the taxation which it 
necessitated. The House had already 
been told, and, no doubt, would be told 
again, boastingly, that the policy of the 
Government would be supported by a 
large majority of hon. Members; but 
he wished to take this opportunity of 
giving Notice that on the Indian Budget 
he would move a Resolution which would 
be something in the following terms :— 
‘¢ That, it having been decided that the Army 
of India is so large that an indefinite number of 
Indian troops can be spared to aid England in 
a European contest, this House is of opinion that 
the Indian military expenditure is excessive ; 
that India has to maintain more troops than is 
necessary for her own defence; that the expen- 
diture, consequently, ought to be reduced, and 
various taxes repealed which now prove burden- 
some to the Indian people.” 
He intended to press that Resolution to 
a division. onary doe cheers.| He 
did not intend to shirk a division, and 
he should speak upon the Motion in 
distinct words which, he thought, would 
be understood in India, unless, under 
the gagging Press Law recently intro- 
duced, they were charged with sedition 
and suppressed. He was not attempting 
to enter into Constitutional Law, nor did 
he intend to say much about Prerogative. 
He was not going to define strictly the 
limits of Prerogative ; but every tyro 
knew that there were Prerogatives of 
the Crown which, though they legally 
existed, could not for a moment be used, 
and which were only allowed to continue, 
because no Minister was rash or unwise 
enough to disturb the long repose wherein 
they hadslumbered. Hitherto, the people 
of England had believed that no Minis- 
ter would be rash or reckless enough 
to disturb that principle, which was re- 
garded as one of our most cherished 
traditions, that Parliament should keep 
a direct control over the strength of the 
standing Army. That control had now 
been destroyed, and the voting of a 
certain number of men in the Mutiny 
Bill would henceforth become an idle 
farce, because ‘an hour after it was 
passed, the Government could add in- 
definitely to the strength of the English 
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Army in Europe, and indirectly could 
more than double the strength of the 
standing Army employed in England. 
The essence of the Mutiny Bill had been 
destroyed, and it would be an idle farce 
to waste a single moment next Session 
in discussing it. He believed that, a 
month ago, the great majority of the 
English people had supposed that there 
was no more chance of the Prerogative 
of the Crown being used to destroy the 
control of Parliament over the standing 
Army than there was of its being used 
to veto a Bill which had been passed by 
a vast majority in both Houses of Par- 
liament. The Government maintained 
that they could exercise this Prerogative 
legally. He believed it was an illegal 
act; but, even if it were a legal act, it 
must raise a grave question, on which he 
would await with confidence the decision 
of the country. He and his Friends 
would put it to the country, for they 
would not let the subject drop. They 
knew they could not defeat the Govern- 
ment now, but they were protesting 
against what the Government had done. 
_ They would continue to protest against 
it, on every opportunity, to the people of 
England, and whenever the opportunity 
came—and he, for one, said the sooner the 
better—they would put to the English 
people this broad andintelligible question 
—‘‘Ts it your wish that the control which 
Parliament has exercised in the past 
over the strength of the English Army 
shall be continued, or do you desire that 
the control which your forefathers 
struggled for should, by the exercise of 
a dominant Prerogative, be virtually 
taken away from the House of Com- 
mons ?”’ 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoxxer) said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), who 
had just concluded what was a very elo- 
quent speech, had complained somewhat 
bitterly of the narrow and technical 
“trough” to which that question was 
confined. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
did right in making that complaint; 
but, if so, he (the Attorney General) 
thought the House would agree with 
him that the complaint ought to have 
been directed against the noble Lord the 
Member for the Radnor Boroughs (the 
Marquess of Hartington), and not 


against Her Majesty’s Government ; 
because he did not know who was to 
blame for the question being confined 
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in a narrow and technical “ trough,” ex- 
cept the noble Lord, who was the origi- 
nator of the Motion. It could not be 
objected, however, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney had confined his re- 
marks to the narrow and technical 
“trough,” for he had diverged from it, 
and embarked upon the discussion of a 
variety of questions, which certainly had 
nothing in the world to do with the issue 
before the House, but which the 
Government would be prepared to 
answer when the proper time arose. 
For his own part, he (the Attorney 
General) did not say that he had any 
particular objection to the hon. Gentle- 
man taking that course ; only he thought 
it would be more convenient if the House 
were to enter into the consideration 
which the hon. Gentleman had raised, 
that the House should have had some 
Notice of these questions. He enter- 
tained no doubt that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be quite willing to em- 
bark on the question as towhether there 
was any emergency which justified the 
removal of the Indian troops from 
India to Malta. He had no doubt that, 
on a proper occasion, the Government 
would be quite willing to enter into the 
question as to whether they had pursued 
the course which they ought to have 
pursued ; and, also, into the question 
whether the expenditure out of the Reve- 
nues of India could be justified or not. 
‘They would likewise, he daresay, enter 
upon the question, when they were asked 
todo so, whether the employment of In- 
dian troops in Europe was an advantago- 
ous and a politic proceeding. All these 
points were interesting in themselves, 
but they had nothing to do with the 
Motion of the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition. That Motion raised a 
grave Constitutional question, and how- 
ever reluctant the House might be to 
deal with a Constitutional question, yet 
as the question had been raised, it was 
incumbent on those against whom the 
Motion was directed to deal with it as 
far as they were able. The proposition of 
the noble Lord wasa very simple one ; it 
was a very abstractone; andithadavery 
academical and forensic air aboutit. It 
was more forensic than it was academi- 
cal. He could trace in it the hand—or 
hands, he was going to say—of a learned 
Constitutional lawyer. But that phrase 
would hardly suit his purpose, because 
he did not think that this was a Con- 
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stitutional Motion. But he could trace 
the handin it of a legal Parliamentary 


practitioner. The Motion was very 
skilfully and astutely framed. It was 
the Motion of the noble Lord; but its 
language, and the ideas which that lan- 
guage conveyed, were the language and 
ideas of the legal advisers of the noble 
Lord. It was framed like a legal docu- 
ment. It recited the substance: of the 
Bill of Rights and of the Mutiny Act, and 
the only objection one had to it was that 
it did not recite correctly. Those who 
had framed the Motion said that it re- 
cited the legal effect of those documents. 
Anybody reading the Motion, who was 
not particularly conversant with the Bill 
of Rights or with the Mutiny Act, 
would suppose that there was an exact 
statement in it of the substance of the 
Bill of Rights and the substance of the 
Mutiny Act; but, when he came to con- 
sult the Bill of Rights and the Mutiny 
Act, he would find that he was very 
much mistaken. Lawyers, in the good 
old times of subtle astute pleading, 
when they framed an indictment against 
aman, for example, who had committed 
an offence in Timbuctoo, and they 
wanted to give jurisdiction here, said, 
the offence was committed in Timbuctoo, 
to wit, in the city of Westminster, in the 
county of Middlesex; and he won- 
dered his hon. and learned Friend who 
assisted the noble Lord in the framing 
of the Motion did not state that it was 
against the Constitution, and so on, for 
the Crown, in a time of peace, and with- 
out the consent of Parliament, within 
any part of the United Kingdom—that 
was to say, within any portion of the 
Dominions of the Crown—to do so-and- 
so; because the whole question which 
arose upon this part of the case rested 
upon this—whether or not the Bill of 
Rights and the Mutiny Act applied not 
only to the United Kingdom, but, to the 
other Dominions of the Crown? The 
Motion of the noble Lord contained an 
abstract proposition, and he (the At- 
torney General) supposed it was in- 
tended to cover the particular case of 
the removal of Indian troops from India 
to Malta, and to assert that, in some 
way or other, that proceeding was 
illegal. But he thought the House, 
upon the consideration of the question, 
would come to the conclusion that the 
design of the Motion had not been 
accomplished, and could not be accom- 
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plished, because the proposition which 
the Motion enunciated was altogether 
and radically unsound. If that was the 
conclusion at which the House arrived, 
he did not suppose anybody would be 
able to go into the Lobby to support the 
noble Lord’s proposition. But as he 
had said the proposition was unsound, 
it was incumbent on him to make some 
effort, even at the expense of tiring the 
House by a legal discussion, to demon- 
strate the truth and justice of that which 
he had advanced. In considering the 
a eggy which was contained in this 

otion, it was important to bear in 
mind what were the Prerogatives of the 
Crown which were now the subject of 
discussion before the Bill of Rights and 
the Mutiny Act passed. Now, before 
the Bill of Rights passed into law, he 
did not think any hon. Gentleman would 
be willing to dispute that it was the 
Prerogative of the Crown to declare war 
and to make peace, or would dispute 
that a recital which was contained in an 
Act of Parliament still on the Statute 
Book was perfectly true—namely, that— 


‘Within the realms and dominions of the 
Crown the sole and supreme government and 
command of the militia, and of all forces by 
sea and by land, and of all forts and places of 
strength, is, and by the laws of England was, 
the undoubted right of the Crown, and both or 
either House of Parliament cannot and ought 
not to pretend to the same.” 


He did not think anyone would deny 
that, at all events, before the Bill of 
Rights passed into law, it was the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown not only to com- 
mand and control the Forces of the 
Realm, but also, when necessary, to 
raise and maintain those Forces, Be- 
fore that Bill passed into law, the Crown 
used to gather together the Forces neces- 
sary to repel invasion or to wage war 
against other countries. It had also 
within its Prerogative the enrolment of 
the Militia Force, and the appointment 
of the Lord Lieutenant, who in each 
county was the Constitutional Commander 
of that Force, and considerable Regular 
Forces had been raised and kept up by 
the Crown before the Bill of Rights be- 
came law. [Mr. Guapstone: Hear, 
hear!] The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich cheered that 
sentiment and that view of the case, 
and, from the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he (the Attorney General) 
was inclined to believe that his cheer 
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was somewhat sarcastic. The right hon. 
Gentleman would of course be able in 
his turn to explain his own view of the 
matter, and he durst say the right hon. 
Gentleman’s explanation would entirely 
overwhelm him ; but, at all events, he 
had a right to entertain his own view. 
It had been said, and probably would 
be said again, that the Bill of Rights 
contained not a new enactment with re- 
ference to the law, but simply a declara- 
tion of what the law really was. Well, 
that might be so, but he himself did not 
think it was. He did not know that 
that was very important, but he wanted 
the House to have a just notion of the 
question they were dealing with. It 
might be important; but he did not 
think so, for two reasons, which he 
would give—first, because if it was the 
common law which was declared by the 
Bill of Rights, he should not have ex- 
pected in the reign of Charles the First, 
when the Bill of Rights was presented, 
when there was such a fervour with re- 
gard to outraged liberties, that the only 
complaint with respect to the Army as- 
sembled at that time would have been, 
as it was, that it was dispersed into the 
various counties in the Kingdom and 
quartered on the inhabitants of those 
counties, much to the vexation and 
grievance of the inhabitants thereof. 
That was the complaint which was made 
in the Petition for the Bill of Rights, 
and there was not a syllable there that 
it was not the Prerogative of the Crown 
to maintain these troops. He found a 
passage on the subject in a work of one 
of the most eminent and celebrated 
Constitutional lawyers—he meant Mr. 
Hallam. He said, with reference to this 
matter— 


“The most questionable proposition, though 
at the same time one of the most important, 
was that which asserts the illegality of a stand- 
ing army in times of peace unless with the con- 
sent of Parliament. It seems difficult to per- 
ceive in what respect this infringed on any 
man’s private right or by what reason (for no 
statute could be pretended) the King was de- 
barred from enlisting soldiers by voluntary con- 
tract for the defence of his dominions, especially 
after an express law had declared the sole power 
over the militia, without giving any definition 
of that word, to reside in the Crown.” —{Consti- 
tutional History, c. xv.] 


Those who had ironically cheered him 
when he said that the declaration of the 
Bill of Rights was not a correct declara- 
tion of the common law would perhaps 
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ironically cheer Mr. Hallam’s enuncia- 
tion of the same proposition. But, how- 
ever that might be, they must take the 
Bill of Rights as it stood, and he was as 
willing as any man to approve that cele- 
brated Statute. He did not care, how- 
ever, whether the common law was stated 
in the Bill of Rights or not. The ques- 
tion for the House to consider was, what 
was the limit to the Crown’s Prerogative 
which was imposed by the Bill of 
Rights? He knew that some hon. Gen- 
tlemen had, so to speak, thrown over- 
board the Bill of Rights, finding, on in- 
spection, that it did not suit them. They 
were in love with it when the noble 
Lord’s Resolution was framed, but they 
had become disillusionized; and they 
also found that the Mutiny Act did not 
support them, nor suit the spirit of the 
proposition that had been laid down. 
But as the noble Lord’s Resolution went 
forth to the country professedly based 
on those notable Acts, it was incumbent 
on him to consider that question. Now, 
the question was, what limit on the 
Crown’s Prerogative with respect to the 
military Forces was imposed by the Bill 
of Rights ? and he would presently come 
to the limit proposed by the Mutiny 
Act. The Bill of Rights said this— 
that the raising and keeping of a stand- 
ing Army within the Kingdom in time 
of peace, unless it were with the consent 
of Parliament, was against law. That 
enactment was quite plain and clear. It 
was passed at a time when the Kingdom 
consisted of the Kingdom of England 
only. It-was scat he asserted, in 
its operation to the Kingdom. That 
was the natural meaning of the word 
that was used, and there was nothing in 
the circumstances of the case which 
should induce anybody to strain that 
natural meaning, to make it read other- 
wise. Moreover, the mischief which 
that Act of Parliament was intended to 
meet and grapple with was met and 

appled with by the terms used in the 
Statute itself, for, undoubtedly, one of 
the great objects which the Legislature 
had in view when the Bill of Rights 
came before it was to prevent the Houses 
of Parliament and the Members who 
had their homes in this country from 
being overawed and coerced by the pre- 
sence of a standing Army. Such a con- 
sideration, however, had no reference to 
the Dominions of the Crown beyond the 
Kingdom. Therefore it was that that 
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provision was inserted in the Act, and 
that it was confined to the Kingdom. 
If anybody had any doubt as to that, 
let him consider that at the time when 
that Statute was passed there was a 
standing Army in a Dependency of the 
Crown—namely, in Ireland—which was 
not touched by the Bill of Rights and 
was not limited in any way, and that 
there were also Forces of the Crown in 
other Dependencies and Colonies of the 
Kingdom with which the Bill of Rights 
did not in the slightest degree interfere. 
There was a considerable standing Army 
in Ireland, and it was not until many 
years after the Bill was passed into 
law, that any Act was passed which 
interfered with it. But, if they wanted 
any further confirmation of his proposi- 
tion that the Bill of Rights was con- 
fined to the Kingdom, they would find 
it in the fact that after the Kingdom 
became enlarged, after the Union with 
Scotland and with Ireland, after the 
constitution of one Parliament for the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, they had in the Mutiny Act, 
passed year by year, this declaration in 
the shape of a recital of what the law 
was—namely, that for the Crown to 
maintain an Army in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
time of peace without the consent of 
Parliament was against the law. That 
they had before them in the Bill of 
Rights. Therefore, they had before 
them the Bill of Rights as interpreted 
by the Legislature in every succeeding 
year since the formation of the Consti- 
tution of Great Britain and Ireland; 
they had the Mutiny Bill, passed an- 
nually by the most eminent statesmen 
and lawyers whom this country could 
produce, and stating, year by year, that 
that law was applicable only to the state 
of things in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Then, what 
more was to be required? If the Bill 
of Rights and the Mutiny Act applied 
merely to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and they were in- 
tended to remedy the evils which existed 
and which were apprehended—evils 
which had reference simply to the state 
of things in Great Britain and Ireland 
—what became of the contention that 
the proposition of the noble Lord was 
one which the House could accept? If 
what he had pointed out were correctly 
pointed out—if his enunciation of the 
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law were right—the proposition of the 
noble Lord must necessarily fall to the 
ground, because; so far as it extended 
to the Dominions of the Crown outside 
of the Kingdom, it was utterly unsup- 
ported and fallacious. Let him not be 
misunderstood. While endeavouring to 
explain what the Prerogative of the 
Crown was, he would not be supposed 
to deny that Parliament had anything 
to do with the Forces maintained by the 
OCrown—no one on that side—certainly 
no one on the Government benches— 
had ever contended for anything of that 
kind. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Secretary for the Colonies, 
whenever they had spoken on the 
question, had always confessed that the 
power Parliament possessed over the 
Forces which might be raised by Her 
Majesty was a power of very great im- 
portance, and one which, in fact, gave 
to Parliament almost a complete check 
and control; for no one denied that if 
Forces were raised—he cared not where 
—in the Dominions of the Crown, and 
if they had to be paid out of the Re- 
venues of this Kingdom, Parliament 
had a complete check, because it might 
refuse the requisite Supplies. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had from 
beginning to end said—‘‘ We contend 
that we have a right to move these 
Forces from India to Malta; but we do 
not contend that, after they have arrived 
at Malta, and when they have to be 
maintained there at the expense of the 
Revenues of this country, it will be in 
the power of the Crown or of Ministers 
to keep and maintain them there. But 
what we say is, thatif they are to remain 
there at the cost of this country, we must 
come to Parliament with the fullest pos- 
sible explanations, and ask for the re- 
quisite grant of money for them.” He 
had no doubt that those who knew more 
about the policy of that measure than 
he could do would have no difficulty in 
satisfying the House at the proper time 
that there was an urgent necessity for 
ordering those troops to be brought 
from India to Malta without a previous 
communication to Parliament. That, 
however, was not the question they were 
now called on to discuss, but they had 
before them an abstract proposition. 
Allusion had been made in more than 
one speech to something that took place 
in the last century. In their laudable 
endeavours to assist the Government in 
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carrying out the wise and prudent 
policy upon which they had determined, 
the noble Lord and those who followed 
him in supporting his Resolution, had 
gone far and wide to see if they could 
not discover precedents which would 
justify their proposition ; and, amongst 
the precedents which they had pointed 
out to justify to some extent that 
for which they contended, was a dis- 
cussion which took place in the year 
1775, when certain Hanoverian troops 
were sent to Gibraltar and Minorca 
to garrison the fortifications of those 
places. Port Mahon was one of the 
places they were sent to. Now, in 
the discussion of that subject, if they 
might rely on the reports—but he did 
not think it would be very wise to rely 
implicitly on the reports of the debates 
in that House at that time—a good 
many, as he thought, wild and fantasti- 
cal notions were expressed with reference 
to the Bill of Rights on the one side and 
the other. But the real discussion turned 
upon this—here were foreign troops, 
owing allegiance to a foreign Sovereign 
—because it was not the King of Eng- 
land, but the Elector of Hanover, who 
had the control of these troops— here 
were foreign troops, and a foreign So- 
vereign importing these foreign troops 
into fortresses of this Kingdom. Objec- 
tion was made to this proceeding, and, 
in his humble opinion, it was rightly 
made on several grounds. In the first 
place, if they took, not the Bill of Rights, 
but the Act of Settlement, that Act pro- 
vided, in short, that no foreigner, no per- 
son who was not a native-born subject 
of the Crown, should be entrusted with 
any military or civil post; and it was 
perfectly clear that, if those troops were 
sent to Gibraltar and Port Mahon, those 
in command of them would be entrusted 
with military offices of the greatest pos- 
sible importance, and that the entrust- 
ing them with these offices was an in- 
fringement of the Act of Settlement, 
though in no shape or respect aninfringe- 
ment of the Bill of Rights. Again, 
those troops owed no allegiance to the 
Sovereign of England; the allegiance 
which they owed was to the Elector of 
Hanover. Further, they were sent to 


Gibraltar and Minorca while under no 
Mutiny Law which emanated from the 
Legislature of this country. At all 
events, so far as this country was con- 
cerned, they were under no Mutiny Law 
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at all, and they might, if they had so 
chosen—though, as matter of fact, we 
knew their conduct was irreproachable— 
have surrendered the fortress of Gib- 
raltar to the enemy, and not a single 
man of them could have been tried under 
military law, or any other law of this 
country, For these reasons, therefore, 
was it not abundantly clear that, without 
the slightest reference to the Bill of 
Rights, or the Mutiny Act, or any other 
Act but the Act of Settlement, it was 
wise for those eminent statesmen who 
objected to the proceedings in 1775 to 
make their objections, and that those 
objections oughtto have been supported? 
He had said that there was a Bill of 
Indemnity introduced, and that Bill was 
carried with one single exception, al- 
though it was not ultimately accepted. 
He did not wish to examine minutely 
into what was done, or to say that be- 
cause it was done in Parliament, there- 
fore it was right—for that was not his 
opinion upon all occasions, and especially 
so in the circumstances of the case he 
was alluding to. But he did say this— 
that, as far as he could form an opinion 
on the subject, those who were at the 
helm of affairs would have done well 
to have accepted, or introduced them- 
selves, a Bill of Indemnity to cure the 
irregularity. But what, in the name 
of fortune, had that incident of 1775 
to do with the question which they 
were discussing? The Commanders 
of these Indian troops were not aliens 
who would be put in positions of trust 
under the Act of Settlement; they were 
not persons who were not natural-born 
subjects of Her Majesty. Indian troops 
were not foreigners; for though their 
colour was slightly deeper, he supposed 
no one in that House, be he ever so 
great a Constitutional lawyer, would 
deny that the Indian troops were sub- 
jects of Her Majesty. What in the 
world, then, had they to do with the 
incident of 1775? For what reason was 
it lugged into this discussion, except 
that hon. Gentlemen who wanted to sup- 
port the proposition of the noble Mar- 
quess found that, unless they lugged 
something into the discussion beyond 
the Bill of Rights and the Mutiny Act, 
with which they started, they could not 
possibly make anything of it? Itseemed 
to him that no great light was thrown 
on the matter by discussing what was 
done in 1775, or that the House would 
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derive any material advantage in con- 
sidering what was done in 1794, when, 
he believed, certain troops—Austrians 
or Hessians, were landed in the Isle of 
Wight. Undoubtedly, certain objec- 
tions also were taken to that step; but 
it was settled that there was a case of 
great emergency, and what possible 
analogy they could draw, on one side or 
the other, from the fact of those troops 
being introduced into the island, or 
what possible light they could get from 
the discussions when the matter was 
brought upon the carpet, he was, for his 

art, unable to find out. It seemed to 

im that they would derive much greater 
benefit from dealing with this question 
upon the principle which was involved, 
and from considering the consequences 
which would follow, supposing the pro- 
position of the noble Lord was a right 
one. With respect to the principle, he 
(the Attorney General) had shown that 
the Bill of Rights did not extend beyond 
the Kingdom, that the English Mutiny 
Act did not extend beyond the United 
Kingdom, and that the reasons for these 
enactments were reasons confined within 
the area of the Kingdom in one case, 
and of the United Kingdom in the other. 
Now, he would examine for a moment 
the consequences which might ensue if 
the proposition of the noble Lord were 
accepted. If the proposition of the noble 
Lord were accepted, what would happen 


to the inhabitants of the Colonies and | [ 


Dependencies of the Crown, for had 
they not been committing a most gross 
and flagrant infringement of the Bill of 
Rights and of the Constitutional law of 
this country? [Sir Henry James dis- 
sented.] His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Taunton shook his head, 
and might state presently what he had 
to say to the contrary; but, having ad- 
vanced his proposition, he (the Attorney 
General) would try now to establish it. 
In the Colonies and Dependencies of 
this country there were Forces of many 
descriptions, constituting the Militia and 
Volunteers, and in several there were 
Regular Standing Forces. [The Mar- 
quess of Hartineton: How many?]} 
“How many?” said the noble Lord. 
He did not care if there were only a 
dozen. If they said they would not in- 
troduce more than seven regiments, what 
had the number to do with it? Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said that when 
seven regiments were brought, 70 regi- 
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ments might also be brought, and, of 
course, it was the principle that was 
important in both cases. He said that if 
there were in the Colonies and Depen- 
dencies of the Crown—Victoria, for ex- 
ample —Regular Forces established at 
all, what did it matter whether they 
were 1, 100, or 200—a troop of Cavalry, 
a regiment of Infantry, or a battery 
or two of Artillery? They were 
there, and were raised and maintained 
not out of the Revenues of this country; 
they were maintained in the Dominions 
of Her Majesty, they were under the 
control and command of Her Majesty, 
and were raised on Her Majesty’s be- 
half. Would hon. Gentlemen deny 
that it was so? It might be that there 
were not many of these troops besides 
the Militia ; but there were great bodies 
of Militia, and he would not pause to 
dwell on that point, because it might 
be fairly said, by way of distinction, 
that the Militia did not come under the 
category of a standing Army. He 
should have thought that when they 
were called out they did; but it was 
no use labouring that point, because it 
was possible something might be said 
against it, and it was no use labouring 
a point of that kind when he had so 
many against which nothing could be 
said. Could anyone deny that if the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
liked, it could raise a standing Army? 
Mr. GuapstoneE: Hear, hear!] He 
was glad the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich said ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ and that 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) endorsed it’ by 
a pleasing smile. Under the British 
North America Act of 1857, the Do- 
minion Government had power to raise 
a force of Militia—or, in the words of 
the Act, ‘‘ any Force for the Military or 
Naval Service.”” Now, for anything they 
knew, next year, or the year after, or 
in a few years, the Legislature of the 
Dominion might think proper to raise 
Forces forthe protection of the Dominion. 
He did not think anybody would ob- 
ject; at all events, not hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side, because many of them 
in 1862 maintained that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the time, it was desirable 
that the Colonies should be able to raise 
Forces for their own defence. Well, 
then, supposing they took that step, 
would anybody contend that those 
Forces, which would not be within the 
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Realm, but which would be raised on 
behalf of Her Majesty, would be under 
the control of Parliament, or that they 
would be improperly raised without the 
consent of the Imperial Parliament? 
He knew what would be urged against 
this by his hon. Friends on the other 
side. They would say that if the Do- 
minion raised this Army, it would be 
raised with the consent of Parliament. 
Hon. Members might say that it would 
be raised under an Act of the Dominion 
authorized by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. Hon. Members opposite 
might say so, and if so, let them have 
the benefit of it; but if they did say so, 
he should like to know under what au- 
thority the Native troops in India were 
raised? Were they raised simply by 
a law of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil in India? No; they were raised 
under a law of the Governor General in 
Council in India, which was sanctioned 
by, and which was enacted under, 
the authority of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture. Therefore, the Force which might 
be raised in Canada and the Force in 
India would stand exactly upon the 
same footing; and if it were said of 
one of those Forces that they could not 
be moved without the consent of the 
Imperial Parliament, exactly the same 
thing must be said of the other also. 
But there was something further to in- 
dicate the extraordinary nature of the 
proposition advanced by hon. Members 
opposite. It was said that the Mutiny 
Act specified the number of the Forces 
that might be raised in Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, and that they amounted, 
he thought, to some 135,000 men—he 
forgot the exact figures—exclusive of 
the Forces of Her Majesty that were 
serving in India. That was one of the 
expressions derived from the Mutiny 
Act which were so carefully inserted in 
the Motion of the noble Lord. Well, 
but those Forces of Her Majesty serving 
in India comprised not only the Native 
Indian troops, but the English regi- 
ments of the Line which happened to 
be in India, and which, happening to 
be in India, were not maintained out of 
the Revenues of this country, but out of 
those of India. So there would be this 


curious state of things—that if, for ex- 
ample, during war, an invasion of one of 
their Colonies was threatened—it might 
be an Australian Colony—and if, before 
war actually broke out, because some 
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distinction appeared to be drawn be- 
tween a state of peace and a state of 
war as it affected that question; and, 
therefore, for the sake of illustration, 
he would take a time of peace—and if 
the Colony, for the protection of them- 
selves and of the Imperial interests, 
were desirous to have some assistance, 
and it was resolved to send to them 
some of the regiments of the Line which 
happened to be stationed in India, if 
the contention of hon. Members opposite 
were correct, it would, notwithstanding 
that the Colony was willing to pay for 
their maintenance, be an illegal act on 
the part of the Crown to send those re- 
giments to them. And thus—for it was 
the conclusion to which they were driven 
—rather than Her Majesty should have 
the power of sending a few of the Eng- 
lish regiments from India to the assist- 
ance of their Colonies in time of threat- 
ened invasion, though before the out- 
break of war, hon. Members opposite 
would raise this wonderful Constitutional 
objection, and say—‘‘ No, you shall not 
send them,’’ and would thus do their 
best to prevent that timely assistance 
being furnished. He thought that these 
consequences of the contention into 
which the noble Lord and those who 
followed him must necessarily be driven 
were of themselves almost sufficient to 
prove the absurdity of the proposition 
which they advanced. He knew that 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
had disregarded consequences altogether. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made a speech about “ the great Consti- 
tutional principle,” whatever that might 
mean. The hon. and learned Gentlemen 
began by making a speech in support of 
this Resolution, which was founded 
upon the Bill of Rights, but very shortly 
he found that the Bill of Rights did not 
suit his purpose. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had taken up the Bill of 
Rights as a battle-axe, but its handle 
broke in his hand; then he took up the 
truncheon of the Mutiny Act, and even 
that had slipped from his grasp, for he 
could make nothing of it; and then he 
pert himself of ‘“ the great consti- 
tutional principle which underlies the 
whole state of our society,’’ which some- 
how or another he sought to fish up in 
support of this Resolution. This last 
weapon, however, was like the masque- 
rader’s weapon—it consisted of nothing 
but an empty bladder tied at the end 
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of a stick, Another point, however, had 
been raised, and a good deal had been 
made of it. It wasthe one which rested 
upon the Act for the Government of 
India, which was passed in 1858. He 
understood, in the course of the debate, 
that it was asserted there was something 
in that Act which rendered this move- 
ment of the Native Indian troops from 
India to Malta illegal. His position, 
however, was this—he contended that 
Her Majesty had the control and ma- 
nagement of the Forces in India; that 
they were Her Forces; and that it was 
Her Prerogative, for the good of the 
Empire—and he did not suppose that 
Her Majesty would use them for any 
other purpose—to move those Forces 
from India, where they were, to Malta, 
or to anywhere else, leaving it to the 
Imperial Parliament, when they got 
there, subsequently to sanction the step 
which had been taken by voting the ne- 
cessary Supplies. When this Act for 
the Government of India was rightly 
considered, it would be found that, in- 
stead of condemning his contention, it 
altogether blessed it. That Act was 
passed in 1858, and when it was before 
the Committee of that House, the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich—who, of 
course, was always particularly cautious 
lest the Prerogative of the Crown should 
be encroached upon—introduced a clause 
which was directed, to a certain extent, 
against the Prerogative of the Crown. 
That clause was as follows :— 


“ That, except for repelling actual invasion, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, 
Her Majesty's Forces in the East Indies shall 
not be employed in any Military operation be- 
yond the external frontier of Her Majesty’s In- 
dian Possessions without the consent of Parlia- 
ment to the purposes thereof.”—[3 Hansard, 
cli. 1067.] 


The purport of that clause throughout 
was this—that, although it had been 
legal theretofore to employ Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops in India anywhere else, 
for the future those Forces should not be 
employed outside the limits of our In- 
dian Empire without the consent of Par- 
liament. Had that clause been passed 
into law, hon. Members opposite would 
have been fully justified in contending 
that it was illegal to move the Native 
Indian troops from India to Malta. 
The right hon. Member for Greenwich 
had introduced that clause with a speech 
which was very convincing, because the 
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clause was carried by a considerable ma- 
jority. He would not weary the House 
by referring in detail to what was said 
upon that occasion, but would content 
himself with saying that many of the 
then associates of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—such as Lord Palmerston, Earl 
Granville, Lord John Russell, and the 
late Mr. Wilson—protested against that 
clause on the ground that it was an un- 
due restriction and fetter which the 
right hon. Gentleman was placing upon 
the Prerogative of the Crown. Cogent 
arguments were urged against the pro- 
posal, but they did not convincethe right 
hon. Gentleman, who persisted and car- 
ried his clause. But when its effect 
came to be better known, and when the 
Bill went up to the House of Lords, the 
House of Lords would not have the 
clause at any price. The objections 
which had been raised against it in that 
House were reiterated in the House of 
Lords, and the late Lord Derby, in order 
to get rid of it, introduced and carried 
the clause which now stood in the Act, 
and which ran as follows :— 


“Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, or 
under other sudden andurgent necessity, the 
Revenues of Jndia shall not, without the consent 
of Parliament, be applicable to defray the ex- 
penses of any Military operations carried on 
beyond the external frontiers of such Possession 
by Her Majesty’s Forces charged upon such 
Revenues.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’'| He was delighted to 
find that hon. Members opposite appre- 
ciated so nicely the distinction between 
the two clauses. There was nothing in 
the clause which prevented Her Majesty 
from exercising Her Prerogative and 
bringing these troops from India to 
Malta—in fact, it was impliedly conceded 
that she might do so; but there was 
something in the clause, and properly 
so, to prevent the operation which might 
be carried on, not exclusively for the 
benefit of India, being saddled on the 
Indian Revenue. They were dealing 
with a nice, he might say a subtle, Con- 
stitutional question, and Her Majesty’s 
Government were not going to muddle 
up two things so entirely distinct, and 
to say that because the clause prevented 
the expenses of removing the Native 
Indian Troops from India to Malta being 
saddled upon the Revenues of India, 
therefore Her Majesty had no power to 





move those troops to such places as She 
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might think it — they should be 


sent to. No one had ever contended, so 
far as he was aware, that the expense 
of moving these troops should be saddled 
upon the Indian revenues. Boldly and 
candidly he asserted that that expense 
would have to come out of the Revenues 
of this country, and that Parliament 
would have to be asked for thé necessary 
Supplies. Doubtless, difficulties might 
arise in apportioning the cost of the 
troops; but he was informed that the 
balance of the account between India 
and this country was generally in favour 
of this country, and, therefore, the only 
result of our defraying these charges 
would be that the balance in our favour 
would be reduced by a small amount. 
Precedents had been cited by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and he would not touch 
upon those precedents further than to 
say that there were numbers of instances 
in which the Native Indian troops had 
been moved, and had been stationed, 
not in foreign parts, but on the frontiers 
of the Territories of the Crown, and that 
in some cases in time of peace. The hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford had 
alluded to the case where an outbreak of 
the Maories in New Zealand had been ap- 
prehended andapplication}had been made 
to the Home Governmentfor some Indian 
troops to assist the Colonial Forces in 
putting it down. The then Government 
promised to send some of the Native 
Indian regiments to assist the inhabi- 
tants of the Colony to suppress the 
threatened outbreak. After the Govern- 
ment had promised that this should be 
done, however, it was said that they 
found there was an unconstitutional pit- 
fall in which they might be plunged. 
The consequence was, they immediately 
revoked their order, but to this extent 
only—that, instead of Native troops, they 
sent to the assistance of the Colonists in 
New Zealand three or four English re- 
giments of the Line which happened at 
the time to be stationed in India. What 
was the difference in a Constitutional 
point of view between these two courses 
forhecouldnotseeany. Ifit were uncon- 
stitutional to send Native troops to assist 
the Colonists in New Zealand, was it not 
unconstitutional to send troops of the 
Line? "Were they not just as much 
‘‘Forces serving within Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions,”’ paid by the Reve- 
nues of India, and not paid a single six- 
pence out of the Revenues of this coun- 
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try? That, he thought, disposed of the 
precedent which was sought to be set 
up. A good deal had been said about a 
course of the kind which had been taken 
by the Government, being taken in time 
of war. What in the world did it mat- 
ter whether Her Majesty removed Her 
troops in time-of war or of peace? 
(Oh, oh!”] Why, it was the same 
thing, and for this reason—that wonder- 
ful idea of peace was derived from the 
Mutiny Act and the Bill of Rights. Be- 
cause it was said, under those statutes, 
that certain things might not be done 
in the United Kingdom in time of 
peace, it was therefore contended that 
the same thing might not be done 
out of the United Kingdom. With re- 
gard to this last question, neither the 
Mutiny Act, the Bill of Rights, the Act 
for the Government of India, nor the 
wonderful Constitutional principles which 
had been pumped up by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford, 
would avail anything. If Her Majesty 
could move Her troops where She pleased 
in time of war, he could not see that any 
Constitutional principle was violated by 
Her moving them in time of peace. The 
Parliament in either case would be there 
to vote all the necessary Supplies alike 
for the cost of moving the troops and of 
maintaining them in the place or places 
to which they had been moved. But, 
supposing the interpretation to which he 
had referred—but could not admit— 
were true, would anyone say that Europe 
was in a state of perfect peace? It might. 
be, and was, that the Continent was not 
in a state of war; but it might be 
likened to a beautiful Summer’s day, 
when threatening clouds suddenly dark- 
ened the sky, and no drops of rain fell 
or thunder rolled or lightning flashed— 
a sudden change might occur which 
would very speedily develop and bring, 
almost immediately, rain, and lightning, 
and thunder where a few minutes before 
all had been peace and brightness. Let 
them look at the war that had been 
waged and had only just ceased ; look 
at the plains of Europe glistening with 
a wilderness of bayonets; consider the 
blood which had been shed ; look at the 
preparations for war heard of on all 
sides; and then ask themselyes—was 
that a time of profound peace? He did 
not say it was war, but he did say that 
the Government—if any Government 
could do so constitutionally — was 
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justified in resorting to every precaution 
against war. He should say no more. 
That was not exactly the time in which 
such a Motion as that of the noble Lord 
should be introduced. The people were 
earnestly waiting for the issue of the 
negotiations that were now going on; 
they were on the tip-toe of expectation ; 
they were anxious to ascertain whether 
the firm and determined attitude which 
the Government had assumed would be 
productive of benefit, and would secure 
the interests of this country; and they 
were not particularly interested in this 
quibbling on Constitutional rights. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, 
my noble Friend, when he introduced 
the Motion before the House, stated that 
he intended to confine himself altogether 
to the Constitutional and legal question 
which it appeared to raise, and added 
that he would avoid a discussion on 
questions of policy. The Attorney 
General made the same promise; but 
the difference was that, while my noble 
Friend adhered to his promise with the 
utmost strictness till the conclusion of 
his speech, on the other hand, the At- 
torney General, who has given us a very 
valuable and useful exposition of his 
views upon the legal question, could not 
refrain in his peroration from adverting 
tothe question of policy, and pronouncing 
a warm eulogium upon the proceedings 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Well, 
Sir, I intend to follow, as far as I am 
able, the example of my noble Friend 
who kept to his promise, and not that of 
the Attorney General, who a little de- 
parted from his; but I must say one 
word upon the subject, because, among 
the many rather notable facts of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary last night, which 
stated the case of the Government, one 
was his complaint that we had evaded 
or avoided any declaration of policy upon 
the general question. Well, I will not 
be led into a statement which will occupy 
even so much as two minutes; but I 
must say that that charge of the Colonial 
Secretary appears to me to be most un- 
just. Everyone of course, looks at these 
charges as they affect himself. I may, 
indeed, be liable to the accusation of 
having gone much beyond the ordinary 
duty and function of a Member in Oppo- 
sition in suggesting a policy to the Go- 
vernment; but I own it appears to me 
that the contrary accusation, so far as it 
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is levelled against me, is altogether ab- 
surd. I now tell Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that if they will only pursue 
European objects in concert with Europe, 
and not by a policy of isolation; if they 
will only allow Europe to determine upon 
what terms, and in what method, she 
will go into Congress; if they will only 
pursue diplomatic aims by diplomatic 
means, and refrain from warlike menaces 
until diplomatic means have failed and 
just cause for war has appeared—there 
is a policy, a policy opposed to theirs 
upon every point, and a policy which 
many, certainly on this side of the House, 
have been forward to recommend during 
all the recent stages of the present dis- 
cussion. The only other object which 
remains is the most important of all, and 
I cannot abandon the hope that it is one 
in which we may be found at one with 
Her Majesty’s Government. If so, it 
will be a great comfort, and a great re- 
paration for all that has taken place at 
former periods—namely, that when once 
the influence of this country comes to be 
used in the Councils of Europe for the 
settlement of the East, it may be used 
for the purpose of consolidating, con- 
firming, and extending, and not for the 
purpose of narrowing or impairing the 
liberties of the subject-races under 
Turkish rule. Another word I am com- 
pelled to say, because we had a gibe 
from the Attorney General, and a com- 
ment from my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) of a very 
explicit character, which it is impossible 
to pass by in silence. It appears that 
we are not the parties authorized to ob- 
ject to what we think a violent exten- 
sion of the Prerogative of the Crown, on 
account of what is called the Purchase 
Warrant. We were ready to defend 
that Warrant at the time when it was 
discussed, and it is inconvenient to re- 
vive these old controversies—[ Laughter 

—when they cannot be discussed. If 
hon. Gentlemen wished me to enter upon 
a discussion of this question, I should 
be prepared to go on with it; but as 
they offer me no encouragement, I will 
only say, and I challenge contradiction, 
that the Warrant. was devised and passed 
for the purpose of putting a stop to a 
gross, habitual, and undoubted violation 
of the law by the highest authorities. 
Hon. Members will, perhaps, reflect and 
inquire a little about the Purchase War- 
rant, before they welcome a revival of 
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that question. I am extremely sorry 
the Attorney General has left his place, 
because it will be my duty to object, as 
well as I can, to any fundamental pro- 
positions that he has laid down on this 
question as partly a legal and partly a 
Constitutional question as distinct from 
legal. It will be my duty to impugn 
the conduct, not of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in particular—even if I refer 
to his name, I mean to speak of him 
simply as the organ of the Government 
—it will be my . anal to impugn the con- 
duct of the Government in this matter 
distinctly upon Constitutional and legal 
grounds. e have had a convenient 
definition, produced from Mr. Hallam, of 
the word ‘‘unconstitutional.” As applied 
to an act, we are told that the act must 
be novel, great, and must also have a 
tendency to the subversion of the law. 
In that sense of the word, I contend 
that there are two proceedings of the 
Government, quite independently of the 
legal aspect of the question and of the 
question of policy, which are strictly 
unconstitutional. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment incurred a charge for those 
Indian troops at the very time they were 
proposing and carrying the financial 
measures of the year, without providing 
any Ways and Means for meeting that 
charge. Now, Sir, if there is one 
thing more than another that will 
come within the definition of Mr. 
Hallam, it is a proceeding of that kind. 
Nothing is more novel; few things can 
better deserve the title of great; and 
nothing goes more directly towards sap- 
ping the fundamental powers of this 
House, than such a proceeding as I have 
described. It is the undoubted and 
paramount duty of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, at the time they submit the 
financial measures of the year, to make 
known to Parliament the whole of the 
Charge which they expect will have to 
be met within the year, and to propose 
a provision of Ways and Means to meet 
the entire Charge. Now, Sir, I am not 
making a charge against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—which, I believe, has 
been made by some—that he did not 
explain to us the nature of the Govern- 
ment measure at the time of his Budget. 
That is a totally different matter. If 
the measure were objectionable upon 
other grounds, and if Her Majesty’s 
Government thought the revelation of it 
at that particular moment inexpedient, 
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they were perfectly justified in keeping 
it secret; but, though justified in keep- 
ing it secret, they were not on that ac- 
count one whit the less bound to make 
ecuniary provision for that measure. 
Peo! "| Hon. Gentlemen say they 
are not. Then, do those hon. Gentleman 
deny it? because, if so, let them not deny 
it by what I may call these irresponsible 
expressions of dissent, but in speech. 
Let them tell me that they think the 
Finance Minister is justified in coming 
with a Budget to this House, detailing 
to the House what he believes to be the 
financial Expenditure of the year, calling 
upon the House to provide Ways and 
eans to meet that Expenditure, and at 
the same time keeping back items of 
expenditure which he believes will be 
incurred, but which he is not to state to 
the House of Commons. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
No!—you say he is not justified. 
Then, I entirely agree with you; and it 
will remain for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to explain how and why it 
was, or whether it was—for I shall be 
very glad to find that the accusation 
which I make is not founded in fact— 
it will be for him, I say, to explain 
whether it was; and, if so, how and 
why it was, that, knowing that a charge 
might be incurred during the year for 
the Indian Forces, he did not include in 
the Budget what he thought was a suffi- 
cient sum to meet the probable amount 
of that charge? WhatI am stating is 
not, I think, unreasonable—[The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER: Hear, hear! 
—because my right hon. Friend has tol 
us that the first decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government was taken on the 27th of 
March, and that the Order was actually 
sent on the 4th of April. [The Cman- 
CELLOR of the Excurquer: The 12th. 
On the 4th the Budget was submitted. ] 
Well, on the 12th, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were fully aware of this 
charge; and yet they proceeded with the 
Budget as they had framed it before 
they were aware of this charge, and in- 
vited the House of Commons to accede 
to it. Wedid accede to it, and we voted 
different taxes on the invitation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
in the full belief—which we were jus- 
tified in entertaining —that we were 
making adequate provision for the entire 
Expenditure of the year, so far as it was 
foreseen by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Now, Sir, if the statement can be shaken 
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in its main particulars, I, for one, shall 
be extremely glad. If it cannot, then I 
call it an instance of highly unconsti- 
tutional conduct. Well, Sir, in the se- 
cond place, I think it is unconstitutional 
to deal, as the Government has done— 
and here there is no doubt at all about 
the facts—with the power of the House 
of Commons to vote money. They have 
placed us under the virtual necessity of 
meeting an expenditure which they have 
incurred without our sanction or know- 
ledge. Now, I want to know, if that be 
allowable, what are the limits of. that 
doctrine? It has been said by some 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
elsewhere, and I may be told, that a 
Government often gives orders for this 
or that expenditure in anticipation of 
the sanction of Parliament. Perfectly 
true—a fact entirely inseparable from 
the administration of a great country. 
But these orders are given for the pur- 
pose of expenditure within the ordinary 
precedents, the ordinary course, and the 
ordinary necessities of administration. 
They are not given for things novel ; 
they are given for things ‘‘great;” 
they are not given for things tending to 
narrow the discretion of Parliament. Is 
our discretion narrowed in this instance, 
or is it not? Are we free, or are we 
not, to refuse to vote this money? You 
know perfectly well that it would be 
disgraceful to leave it as a charge upon 
the Revenues of India. You know this 
as well—that there is no other source, 
except the Imperial Exchequer, from 
which it can be met. So that, instead 
of giving us a real freedom, you leave 
us, indeed, that nominal freedom which 
you cannot take away, and with which 
it is out of your power to interfere; but 
you have placed us in a position in 
which no real discretion can be exercised 
by us; and this in a case where you 
have gone against all precedent, and 
where, if ever there was such a case, it 
was most desirable that the discretion of 
Parliament should be unfettered and 
unimpaired. Sir, it is admitted that the 
introduction of Native Indian troops 
into the warfare of this quarter of 
the globe, independently of the ques- 
tion of their being so introduced in 
time of peace, is a matter of great 
novelty, and is a proceeding involy- 
ing important questions of policy in 
every sense and in every direction such 
as, perhaps, can hardly be found in any 
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other proposition that can be made. In 
the year 1854-5, when the Government 
of Lord Aberdeen thought it was neces- 
sary to ask Parliament to raise a Foreign 
Legion, that was a time of war; but we 
did nothing towards committing Parlia- 
ment to the raising of that Legion with- 
out first seeking the authority of Par- 
liament for the purpose. Surely the ne- 
cessity for the siege of Sebastopol, with 
our reduced Army pining and perishing 
away from day to day, was an urgent 
necessity, compared with that of array- 
ing your military demonstration in such 
an order as you think will best back 
your diplomatic arguments, But with 
the general and I believe the universal 
approval of Parliament, we felt that the 
introduction of foreign troops into the 
service of the country was an act of so 
grave and novel a character that it would 
be a high offence against the Privileges 
of Parliament if we were to presume in 
move in that direction without having 
first obtained its sanction. I take no 
merit whatever for this proceeding. I 
believe we should have been grossly to 
blame had we acted otherwise. Well, 
if Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
the course they have adopted, not for 
the purpose of preserving the safety of 
the country, not to meet the exigencies 
of a war, but for the purpose of giving 
effect to their own special conceptions— 
that diplomacy is best backed when the 
bayonets are gleaming outside the door; 
if they have done that, then they have 
placed us in a condition of virtual servi- 
tude as regards the administration of 
this great power and privilege of voting 
money by a proceeding which, it appears 
to me, is one in the highest degree un- 
constitutional. Now, Sir, I come a little 
nearer to the Attorney General, whom 
I am glad to see in his place, and I begin 
by apologizing to him for the cheer 
which he so good humouredly referred 
to. I have always listened with re- 
spect and satisfaction to his legal argu- 
ments, and am always greatly assisted 
by them in my humble endeavours to 
comprehend the question at issue; and, 
therefore, it was from no want of respect 
that I was betrayed, along with a learned 
Friend near me, into that momentary 
utterance; but it was, I must frankly 
own, for my surprise, when I considered 
the way in which we were being led 
and who it was that was leading us in 








it. Well, Sir, I have, I think, shown 
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that the proceedings of the Government 
were unconstitutional; and I now come 
to the other point—namely, that they 
were strictly and properly illegal pro- 
ceedings—and in two respects the first 
has relation to the Bill of Rights, but 
it is not the relation to the Bill of Rights 
which the Attorney General ingeniously 
conceived. I am sorry to find that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman objects so 
much to a Motion if he scents in it some- 
thing that shows him it has been drawn 
bya lawyer. The Attorney General has 
been concerned in the highest degree to 
discover something astute in the manner 
of bringing this subject before the 
House; but the Attorney General en- 
tirely misconceives the relation of my 
noble Friend’s Motion to the Bill of 
Rights and the Mutiny Act. He ap- 
peared to think that the Motion was 
founded upon nothing but the Bill of 
Rights and the Mutiny Act. He has not 
heard that statement from anyone on 
this side of the House. I quite agree 
that the Attorney General sees nothing 
in the matter except the Bill of Rights 
and the Mutiny Act. But the question 
is, whether he ought to see something 
in the matter besides the Bill of Rights 
and the Mutiny Act. Now, what are 
the doctrines that we have heard from 
the Attorney General to-night? He has 
said, if I understood him—and I will 
put my propositions briefly—that the 
Bill of Rights in that particular clause 
which says the raising-or keeping of a 
standing Army within the United King- 
dom in time of peace, unless it be with 
the consent of Parliament, is against the 
law; he has stated that the Bill of 
Rights made that law. The Attorney 
General has also stated that it made the 
law for England, and that before the 
Bill of Rights the law did not exist 
either for England or for Her Majesty’s 
Possessions beyond the seas. Now, Sir, 
what I have been taught—and what I 
think will be contended to-night from 
this side of the House—is that, whatever 
be the authority of the Bill of Rights 
and the Mutiny Act, they have reference 
to something more venerable still—to 
the ancient Common Law of the land, 


which the Attorney General does not 
appear to have taken at all into his 
view. The Attorney General finds that 
there was a debate in 1775, and, I will 
not say astutely—for I know he objects 
to everything that is astute—but in- 
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geniously, and very effectively, as they 
say, he gets rid of that debate in 1775 
by saying that a great many men on 
both sides of the House said many fan- 
tastic and wild things. Thatis the way 
that the Conservative Attorney General 
of 1878 disposes of Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst, Lord Camden, and the great 
legal luminaries of 1775. He will not 
deny that among the ‘wild and fan- 
tastic things” thattheysaid were these— 
First of all, that the Bill of Rights was 
in this matter a strictly declaratory 
Act, and that while this was said by 
Lord Shelburne, it was said by Lord 
Camden and Lord Shelburne, and ad- 
mitted by Lord Chancellor Bathurst, 
that “the Kingdom” in the Bill of 
Rights was to be interpreted as in- 
cluding the Dependencies of the Crown. 
But what are the two main propositions 
of the Attorney General? He says that 
the Bill of Rights did not declare the 
law, but made it. He also said that it 
made the law for the United Kingdom, 
not for the Dependencies of the Crown. 
There is one authority which I am sure 
the Attorney General will admit, and 
not accuse of wild and fantastic things, 
in regard to the Bill of Rights, and that - 
is the Bill of Rights itself. And what 
does the Bill of Rights say upon the 
first proposition of the Attorney General 
—that the Bill of Rights did not declare 
the law, but made it. The Bill of Rights 
says this— 


‘The said Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons, pursuant to their respective letters of 
election, being now assembled, and taking into 
their most serious consideration the best means 
for attaining the things aforesaid, do in the first 
place, as their ancestors in like case have usually 
done for the vindicating and asserting of their 
ancient rights and liberties, declare—”’ 


They declare! And then they proceed 
to declare, among others, the proposi- 
tions which I have already read to the 
House. But, says the Attorney General, 
it is not a declaratory Bill. He has given 
us a most interesting description of the 
powers of the Crown, as he thinks that 
they existed, but as the authors of the 
Bill of Rights did not think they existed, 
before the Revolution of 1688. I must 
say he has made us all thank God that 
we did not live under a state of things 
such as he described. He has been most 
liberal to us to-night. He admits boldly 
—in fact, he makes-great concessions to 
us—he does not for a moment think of 
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denying the power of the House of Com- 
mons to vote the money. He does not 
contend that the Crown can take money. 
I thought at one time we were going 
back to Ship-money; but I was mis- 
taken. Whatever other dangers I think 
there may be, there is no danger of that 
sort; the generosity of the Attorney 
General would keep them from it. I 
want now to test the doctrine of the 
Attorney General about the Dependen- 
cies of the Crown. He says that the 
Crown had the universal power of raising 
Forces for the purposes of defence before 
the Bill of Rights, and that that power, 
universal before, was abridged by the 
Bill of Rights solely with reference to 
the Kingdom of England, now repre- 
sented by the United Kingdom. The 
Crown had, however, the right of main- 
taining Standing Armies except in Eng- 
land after the Bill of Rights, and every- 
where as well as in England before the 
Bill of Rights. According to the Attor- 
ney General, there is no doubt at all 
about it. By his contention, it was per- 
fectly competent to the Crown to main- 
tain Standing Armies in every one of our 
American Colonies. That was the con- 
tention of the Attorney General. Now, 
in the first place, that was not the prac- 
tice of the Crown. In the second place, 
it was not the practice of the Crown 
until very late and very evil times—the 
evil times preceding the American Revolt 
and Civil War, and when in that Ameri- 
can Revolt and Civil War the greatstates- 
men—for such they were, though bred 
within the narrow limits of small Colo- 
nies—set forth their grievances. Among 
them they stated this grievance charged 
upon the King of England—‘‘ He has 
kept among us in times of peace Standing 
Armies without the consent of our Legis- 
lature.” That was set forth by the 
American people. It was the expression 
of the general practice. The Attorney 
General finds nothing in that declara- 
tion, nothing in Lord Camden, Lord 
Shelburne, or Lord Chancellor Bathurst, 
to support the theory that the Crown is 
entitled to keep Standing Armies in the 
Colonies at its pleasure. I own that 
these are pretty considerable objections 
taken to the legal doctrine of the Attor- 
ney General in matters of the very 
highest Constitutional import. The 
Attorney General goes on to say there 
is a power given to Canada, under which 
in Canada an Army may be raised and 
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paid without the consent of the British 
Parliament further than as that consent 
is given by the Dominion Government 
Act, and that a similar power has been 
given in respect of the Indian Army by 
the Indian Government Act of 1858. 
Does the Attorney General think that 
these are parallel cases? Does he think 
that the powers of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen among whom he sits are the 
same with respect to this Canadian Arm 
as they are with regard to the Indian 
Army? Without doubt, Parliament 
ave away a portion of its power to 
anada. It gave away a portion of its 
power to be exercised in Canada under the 
same Constitutional restraints as apply 
to the administration of the Army under 
the Mutiny Act, and so to be exercised 
that the Ministers of the Crown in this 
country have no more power over the 
Army of Canada than they have over 
the Armiesof France and Germany. The 
responsibility of the direction of that 
Army is in the hands of the responsible 
Ministers of Canada, exercising powers 
which have been granted to them by 
the British Legislature. Is that the 
case with the Indian Army? It is, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman knows, 
in every important particular, except 
that both have a Parliamentary autho- 
rity, the reverse, because the Indian 
Army, so far from. being entirely re- 
moved from the control of the Ministers 
of the Crown, is really at their absolute 
disposal. The. Attorney General has 
done that for us for which I feel 
grateful to him. He has revealed to 
us in his speech the true doctrine 
and true contention of the Government. 
I listened in vain to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and I listened 
in vain to the able speech of my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for India (Mr. E. Stanhope)—whose 
appointment, for his abundant pro- 
mise, I heard with great pleasure—in 
the endeavour to extract from them the 
doctrine on which the Government 
means to take its stand. My hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India said he did not like extremes this 
way or extremes that way, and that the 
Government was moderate in all they 
did; but he did not give us the smallest 
iota of a clue to the laws, or the prin- 
ciples, or the securities by which the 
liberties of Parliament are to be gua- 
ranteed. Butthe Attorney General has 
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been very frank and very communica- 
tive. His doctrine, taken as a whole, 
is that it is the Prerogative of the 
Crown to make peace and war, to raise 
and maintain Armies, to discipline, com- 
mand, and direct troops; that this Pre- 
rogative, which was universal in the 
glorious days of the Monarchy in the 
17th century, though it was supposed to 
have received its death-blow in 1689, 
still continues in full force in the 
Dominions of the Crown everywhere 
outside the United Kingdom. And 
what has Parliament to do? Nothing 
at all, except to vote the money; and to 
vote the money when? Before it has 
been spent? Aha! if he had extended 
his generosity a little, and would only 
have given some inkling of an idea in 
his mind that we were to hear of the 
thing before it was done, and not after, 
it would have made all the difference. 
No, Sir; it is after it has been spent. 
How long? As long after as the Go- 
vernment thinks convenient. But ac- 
cording to what criterion? Not con- 
venient according to the criterion of 
military necessity, but convenient ac- 
cording to the state of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and the state of political exi- 
gencies. So that the Government, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General, has the 
power to maintain what Forces it pleases, 
and use them as it pleases, and when it 
pleases, and where it pleases, and as 
long as it pleases, until it is under the 
necessity of finding money~from this 
House; but as to the time of that ne- 
cessity, it can exercise its own discre- 
tion, it is not bound to know anything 
of our previous consent at all, and there 
is no limit as to the time at which it is 
under an obligation to come and take 
us into its ounsel. The Attorney 
General has not been complete in his 
examination of precedents; he has not 
condescended to look at the precedent 
of 1816, he has forgotten, or has not 
been informed, that in 1816 a large sum 
of money, forming a portion of the in- 
demnity payable by France, came into 
the hands of the Government, and was 
proposed by the Government to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the British 
Army in France. Now, I challenge the 
Attorney General again. According to 
his view and contention, the money 
having come lawfully into the hands of 
the Government, they were justified in 
applying it to maintain the British 
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troops in France without the authority 
of Parliament. That is the doctrine of 
the Attorney General; do not let there 
be any mistake about it; these things 
are too important for there to be any 
mistake about them ; this is the begin- 
ning and not the ending of a Constitu- 
tional conflict. The vote of the majority 
will have a vast importance, of which I 
shall have a word to say by-and-by ; 
but, whatever its importance may be, it 
will dash itself, like the idle wave 
against the rock, when it comes into con- 
flict with the fixed, hereditary liberties 
of the British nation. In the teeth of 
the doctrine of the Attorney General, a 
demand was made on the Government 
of 1816—in excellent Tory times, in 
better Tory times than the present—a 
demand was made on the Government 
of Lord Liverpool to put that money 
under the control of Parliament and to 
vote the expense of those troops, and 
the Government of Lord Liverpool, 
strong in a majority even greater than 
that now possessed by the present Go- 
vernment, acceded to this demand. So 
much for the doctrine of the Attorney 
General upon these three fundamental 
principles—first, that the Bill of Rights 
did not declare the law, but made it; 
second, that it made it only for this 
Kingdom, and that no such law as it 
made had then existed or now exists 
outside this Kingdom; and, third, that 
provided the Crown can obtain the 
means to support troops, it may main- 
tain them anywhere, except in the 
United Kingdom, without asking Par- 
liament for its consent. That I believe 
to be the state of the case as regards 
the Bill of Rights and the offence Her 
Majesty’s Government, in my view, have 
committed against the law—not against 
the Bill of Rights merely, but against 
that Common Law of which the Bill of 
Rights is, perhaps, not the most com- 
plete, but, at the same time, a most 
solemn historical expression. The Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies thought 
he settled the question by showing that 
when the Union with Ireland was ef- 
fected, the words ‘‘ the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland” were 
substituted for the simple phrase ‘ the 
Kingdom.” Iam afraid the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies must have 
been in communication with the Attor- 
ney General, and must have had the 
simplicity of his mind in some degree 
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corrupted ; for, as we have heard from 
the Attorney General to-night, that 
which politicians above all things 
eschew, when they have anything seri- 
ous or important to do, is taking the 
views of the lawyers about it. This 
was the doctrine laid down in the pre- 
amble of the speech of the Attorney 
General. If there had been no such 
thing as a Common Law; if the whole 
law had rested merely upon the question 
of this word ‘‘ Kingdom” in the Sta- 
tutes, in the first place we never should 
have had the Declaration of 1775; but, 
passing that by, and granting that the 
change to the words ‘‘ United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland” in the 
Mutiny Act would have been an im- 
portant fact, itis of no importance what- 
ever to the present state of the argument, 
because the word ‘“‘ Kingdom”? does not 
derive importance from any grammati- 
cal and necessary meaning as found in 
the Bill of Rights, but from the rela- 
tion of that portion of the Bill of Rights 
to the common law of the country, which 
common law could not possibly be 
affected by the question whether the 
Preamble to the Mutiny Act speaks of 
the ‘‘Kingdom” or speaks of the 
‘United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.”” I now come to the second 
of those breaches of the law which, it 
appears to me, the Government have 
committed—whether from taking or not 
taking the advice of the Attorney 
General beforehand I do not know—that 
is, the breach of the Indian Government 
Act. Bold it may be to challenge the 
Attorney General in his law; and I feel 
myself more at home when I challenge 
him on his history, for I do not suppose 
that he is a better authority upon what 
has occurred in the House of Lords than 
are the records that are placed in our 
hands. The Attorney General says there 
was an equivocal clause introduced 
by me into this House, and opposed by 
all the Liberal authorities. Such is the 
disinterestedness of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, that he seems to prefer very greatly 
those Liberal authorities to all the Con- 
servative authorities who warmly sup- 
ported the clause. He paraded those 
Liberal authorities; he marched them 
out one by one on the floor of the House 
—Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, Lord 
* Granville, Mr. Wilson, and I know not 
who; and he appeared to pass by 
with contempt Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
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Derby, and all the Members of the 
Government, who succeeded in carrying 
that clause by a large majority in a 
House in which they themselves were in 
a minority. The clause went to the 
House of Lords, and there, according to 
the Attorney General, either from the 
superior illumination of that Chamber, 
or the lapse of time and its beneficial in- 
fluence in opening the human mind to 
truth, or from reflection upon the utter- 
ances of Lord Palmerston and some of 
his Friends, a marvellous change was 
produced, and Lord Derby was com- 
pelled to give way to the objection and 
to produce a clause of a totally different 
character. I quite agree it is of a 
totally different character from what the 
Opposition desired ; but apparently the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has been 
misinformed as to what occurred. It is 
true Lord Derby said that, to obviate 
objections which had been taken to an 
apparent interference with the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, he would amend the 
clause; but he never said he would pro- 
duce another clause. He did not obviate 
the objections by the Amendments he 
made, and the opposition was continued 
in the Lords to the amended clause based 
upon the principle on which it had been 
denounced in this House. And why? 
Because the Lords knew perfectly well 
that the amended clause was a reality. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): I beg pardon of the 
right hon. Gentleman for one moment. 
I find in the records of Parliament— 
‘‘ The Earl of Derby moved to insert 
a new clause in the following words— 
Clause 55.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I apologize; I 
thought it had been done by way of 
Amendment; but I do not at all care 
whether it is new in itself, or only new 
in form. I think the Attorney General 
will admit that I am right in point of 
substance. A restriction was introduced 
upon the action of the Crown; it was 
introduced with regard to operations 
beyond the frontier. It was introduced 
‘‘except in cases of grave and urgent 
necessity ;’’ and instead of saying that 
the operations beyond the frontiers 
should not take place ‘‘ without the 
assent of Parliament,’’ it said that the 
Revenues of India should not be charged 
with these operations. That is the 
amount of the change. And now what 
does this clause mean? We have had 
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the Forces of India brought beyond the 
frontier ; it has not been set up by the 
Attorney General as a defence that this 
isa sudden and urgent necessity. To 
maintain that it is a sudden necessity 
would be doing a violence to language 
which he would never dream of. A 
sudden necessity is that which has given 
no notice of itself beforehand. But this 
necessity, whatever it be—I do not 
know that it is a necessity at all—is a 
necessity which is in the sequence of a 
regular order of proceedings, one fol- 
lowing upon another, and each one of 
which has been, in your mind and in- 
tentions, an introduction to the one that 
came after it. But, Sir, I think I have 
some title to speak of this clause, be- 
cause the terms of it were terms on 
which I had the privilege of communi- 
cating fully with the present Lord 
Derby, who was Secretary of State for 
the period; and I must say that my 
views were entirely in consonance with 
those which he entertained, and I, for 
one, fully assented to that Amendment. 
Why? Because I saw it was a Consti- 
tutional improvement; that it main- 
tained some control, and maintained 
that control in a Constitutional form, 
instead of in a form clearly unconsti- 
tutional. The consent of Parliament is 
now required to the military operations. 
What is meant by ‘the consent of 
Parliament?” Is it the previous con- 
sent of Parliament? The word “ con- 
sent,’’ I contend, as used, whether in an 
Act of Parliament or in the proceedings 
of this House—in the Parliamentary 
law of the country means, as in com- 
mon sense it must mean, the previous 
consent of Parliament. The Attorney 
General does not mean that—he means 
the consent to-morrow, next day, a 
month hence, or any other time when 
you want the money. The Attorney 
General does not see the force of his 
own argument. If his argument were 
sound—that there is no limit of time 
applicable to the consent of Parliament 
—he would not have dwelt on the 
Amendment of the clause at all, for the 
old clause said it should not take place 
‘without the approval of Parliament 
to the purposes thereof.” But if you 


can have the consent of Parliament long 
after the fact, why might you not also 
have approval ‘‘to the purposes there- 
of” long after the fact? The Attorney 
General, I admit, has reduced that 
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clause to an utter farce—has rendered 
it a nonentity except for protection to 
the Revenues of India. The Attorney 
General should recollect what took place 
before that clause was enacted. He 
should recollect the Afghan War of 
1840 and the calamities that followed it 
—the whole of that policy being carried 
through without the slightest interven- 
tion of Parliament at the expense of 
India. The same thing might happen 
again. The history of that time 
might be repeated if the construction 
of the Attorney General is correct. 
He would have consulted Parliament 
at his own convenience, but his 
application to Parliament might have 
been postponed till the great catastrophe 
that happened in Afghanistan. Sir, I 
maintain that the construction which 
the Attorney General has put upon the 
Bill of Rights and the law connected 
with it is an untrue construction, and 
that his construction of the India Go- 
vernment Act is a great deal worse than 
that—it is a preposterous construction. 
[‘*Oh!”] Ishould be the last man to 
use a disrespectful expression—I mean 
a construction which reduces the authors 
of the clause, and those concerned in 
passing it, to a preposterous position so 
far as regards restraints upon the Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown in regard to the 
Indian Forces, which constituted the 
reason of its introduction. Well, Sir, I 
will not dwell upon the element of con- 
cealment in this case, except to say that 
it would have been some consolation, in 
connection with the extraordinary pro- 
ceeding that has been taken, if one had 
been able to perceive some kind of 
benefit that could accrue from such con- 
cealment. My noble Friend near me 
(the Marquess of Hartington) has pointed 
out that your purpose in all these pro- 
ceedings—I address myself to the Re- 
presentatives of the Government here 
—appears to have been two-fold; it has 
been to make a series of military de- 
monstrations, and to obtain the consent 
of Parliament to those demonstrations, 
in order to strengthen your hands. 
Having those objects in view, you ought 
to have pursued a directly opposite 
course to that which you followed ; and 
the moment you had obtained the 
knowledge that the thing could be done 
—which was knowledge easily obtained 
—you ought to have come down to Par- 
liament and made your demonstration 
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effective in the eyes of Europe. Instead 
of that, however, matters have been 
carried on in secret; and by keeping 
the movement of these troops back from 
our knowledge, and by violating, as it 
appears to me, the Constitutional prac- 
tice and the law of the land, you have 
contrived to make this into a most for- 
midable subject of controversy, and the 
knowledge of that controversy cannot 
be confined within these walls, but must 
go throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe. I must say a word for the 
action under that clause which took place 
in the year 1859, because I do not think 
that the history, or the clear history, of 
that transaction has as yet been given. 
I am, beyond all things, anxious to call 
the attention of the House to the nature 
of the contention, as put by the Govern- 
ment, in this case. What we say is 
comparatively of little importance. We 
have no hope, charm we never so wisely, 
of charming your back benches into 
assenting to our proposition. I saw a 
few minutes ago, in his place, a Gentle- 
man, an old Member of this House, to 
whom I should have wished to make an 
appeal—I mean the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole). There is another Gentleman, 
an old Member of this House, who has 
testified his opinion by his constant at- 
tendance, and by declaration already 
made. I want to know what are to be 
the votes of these Gentlemen? I hope 
my hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Newde- 
gate) will not think it disrespectful that 
I should appeal to him ; but I believe it 
is of the utmost importance to know the 
part that may be taken by old Constitu- 
tional Members of this House; and Gen- 
tlemen like my hon. Friend and the 
right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge have great responsibility 
resting on them on this occasion. It is 
a matter of great concern if those who 
have sat long in this House, who have 
sat with great Constitutional authorities, 
and who have seen matters treated very 
differently from this, if they should give 
their sanction to innovations of what I 
must describe a dangerous character. 
We have heard what the doctrine of 
the Government is—there is no limit at 
all affecting the employment of East 
Indian Forces by the Crown, except 
that they are not to be brought into the 
United Kingdom. I am glad that even 
that limitation is left; for when I heard 
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the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) 
last night, and the cheers that it drew 
from the Treasury Bench, I had great 
doubts whether he was going to leave 
us the limitation of the United King- 
dom. I do not expect to be annoyed 
by the billeting of soldiers without the 
authority of Parliament; but it is no 
good answer on the part of the Govern- 
ment to assume that there is no likeli- 
hood of anything of that kind, and, 
therefore, we need not be disturbed. 
When these things occurred the country 
was within one step of a revolution, and 
a revolution came to put an end to them. 
What we want is not to go within one 
step of a revolution—not to go one step 
nearer a revolution than we now stand. 
But let us look at this contention—the 
Prerogative of the Crown cannot be 
limited except by some express enact- 
ment, and by the necessity of asking a 
Vote from Parliament when the Govern- 
ment find they cannot get on without it. 
The various East Indian regiments are 
all Her Majesty’s Forces. The 55th 
clause has no reference whatever, except 
that they must ask us to Vote the 
money when the money has already 
been spent. So, Sir, it has come to this 
—that, in the time of a Conservative 
Government, when, from year to year, 
and from generation to generation, you 
have been fixing, as you thought, the 
full Force of the Empire—for I will not 
look after any 12 men or 50 men that 


-may be employed for service possibly in 


some Crown Colony—when we think we 
have been fixing the Military Service of 
the Empire, and when we think we 
have confined them in safe bounds, we 
find a vast Indian Force, and are told 
by the Government that Her Majesty’s 
control over this Force is an absolute 
power to direct them wherever She 
pleases, provided they do not come into 
the United Kingdom. The Crown ob- 
tains from Parliament the right to raise 
135,000 troops—strictly limited as to the 
use of the men, firstly, by the Vote of 
the number; secondly, by the Vote of 
the money ; and, thirdly, by the expira- 
tion of the Mutiny Act. But within two 
or three hours, by telegram, there are 
in another part of the world 200,000 
or 300,000 troops, a number which, if 
need be, may be doubled, under no 
control from the Vote of number, 
the Vote of Money, or the control 
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of the Mutiny Act—that vast Force, 
having none of those restraints, un- 
limited as to number, and backed by a 
Treasury filled by more than £50,000,000 
in the year—the whole of that vast Force 
is at the will and pleasure of Gentlemen 
sitting opposite, to be used for any pur- 
pose they please, without their saying 
why or wherefore, so long as they do 
not enter into the United Kingdom. Is 
that to be the state of things under 
which we are to live? I cannot listen 
for a moment to the plea that there is 
no practical danger. That was the plea 
that was made in the time of ‘‘Ship- 
money.” It was said boldly and truly 
that Charles wanted the money for 
equipping a Fleet—it was really re- 
quired ; but such were his unhappy rela- 
tions with Parliament he could not get 
it from them, and, consequently, he 
must get it where he could. Shall we 
consent to part with the securities ob- 
tained for us by our fathers? It is not 
merely whether we shall rush into the 
_ midst of danger, but whether we shall 
go within an inch of it. Do we think 
that liberty is a thing so safe, so 
popular at all times, that the sentinels 
of the Constitution may occasionally 
go to sleep? Is that the view enter- 
tained by the House of Commons ? 
It may be that this Division will prove 
that such is the view of the majority ; it 
may be that you will show that you are 
ready to assert that we have less liberty 
now than in 1865 and 1775; less than 
in 1865 because this had happened in 
1859—the Naval Forces of France and 
England jointly sailed to the mouth of 
Peiho, carrying the Plenipotentiaries of 
the two countries, in order that in con- 
formity with the Treaty of Tien Tsin 
they might convey the Treaty to Pekin 
to be ratified there. That Expedition 
was encountered by an assault from an 
ambuscade. It fought bravely, but suf- 
fered severely, and dishonour was in- 
flicted on the flags of England and 
France. It was in the month of June, 
and Parliament was sitting; but theré 
was no telegraph to China then, and the 
news did not reach the country till a few 
weeks after Parliament had been pro- 
rogued, The Government considered— 
and no one could question it—that a case 
of that kind, in which a Force approach- 
ing with no hostile intentions had been 
actually assaulted, repulsed, and for the 


moment defeated, was one of sudden ne- 
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cessity in which it was our duty to send 
orders to the nearest Forces for the men 
wanted. No one questioned that pro- 
ceeding; and I do not believe that any 
one failed to see that that was one of the 
cases excepted from the Indian Govern- 
ment Act as a case of sudden and urgent 
necessity. But when the war had been 
brought to a conclusion, it was still 
found necessary to leave in China some 
portion of the Forces, and that portion 
remained in China for some time, with 
the consent of Parliament, which was 
given on the ground that it was really a 
sequel—the continuous sequel—of acase, 
of sudden and urgent necessity, and 
therefore covered by the conditions of 
that case. But, after some time, General 
Peel pointed out the state of the case 
and the Government of Lord Palmerston 
assented to his view ; and although the 
state of things had grown out of a case 
of sudden and urgent necessity, yet they 
agreed that the Indian Force remaining 
in China for the purpose of completing 
the transactions there should be treated 
as a Force subject to Parliament, and 
that both the men and the money should 
be voted. Here is the Vote taken in 
the year 1866. This House actually 
voted— 

‘* That a number not exceeding 178 of Native 
Indian Troops, belonging to Her Majesty’s Na- 
tive Indian Army, be maintained beyond the 
limits of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions.”’ 


What I affirm is that this Vote expresses 
a compact between the Executive Go- 
vernment and the Parliament. It ex- 
pressed the result of much discussion in 
this House, and that was that these 
Troops, though but the tail, so to speak, 
of an Expedition of necessity, should be 
voted by this House, though their num- 
ber was only 178. Yet now we have the 
Attorney General telling us, not as to 
178, but as to 178,000, the whole Force 
that the whole of India can yield—East, 
West, North, and South—can be taken 
by the Government, provided only 
that they get the money to pay 
for them without coming to Parlia- 
ment. Itis still more sad to think that 
we have lost something of our liberties 
even since 1775. In that year it was 
admitted that the word ‘‘ Kingdom” in 
the Bill of Rights, in order to bring it 
into conformity to common law, must be 
understood to mean the whole of the 
Dependencies of the Crown; and now, 
in 1878, what was then unanimously 
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asserted is formally denied. The Attor- 
ney General sets up another case and 
says— What was the object or the use of 
foreign troops? The Bill of Rights does 
not speak of foreign troops, but of keep- 
ing up a standing Army; and therefore 
the Attorney General is entirely wrong 
in alleging that, as a matter of fact, the 
question turns on the employment of 
foreign troops. But the case of Indian 
troops requires more contention than if 
they were foreign troops. If they were 
foreign troops, who is to pay them? 
—and they would be only a hand- 
ful of men; but in India you have 
200,000 men, and might make them 
400,000, and there is a Treasury of 
£50,000,000 to support them till it is 
exhausted. I find no difficulty in seeing 
my way to the right conclusion in these 
circumstances. I think it is our duty, 
from generation to generation, not to 
abandon, not to impair, not to suffer to 
be impaired, so far as it depends on us, 
the ancient and ancestral liberties of this 
country; but to guard with the utmost 
jealousy every security that has been 
thought wise by the great sages of the 
Constitution for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing our liberties. I was out of town 
at the time when my noble Friend re- 
solved on giving Notice of this Motion ; 
but I heartily and cordially thank him 
for giving that Notice, and for his an- 
nouncement to take the sense of the 
House upon it. I think if these things 
are to be done, they ought to be done in 
open day. The Vote of the majority in 
favour of this proceeding will be an his- 
torical fact of cardinalimportance. Itis 
our duty torun the risk of that Vote. It 
will be a great evil—it will be a national 
calamity; but there is one evil greater 
and one calamity deeper still, and that 
is that the day should come when, at 
any rate, the minority of the House of 
Commons should shrink from its duty, 
and should fail to use every effort in its 
power to bring to the knowledge of the 
people the mode in which, and the cir- 
cumstances under which, its liberties are 
being dealt with by its Representatives. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, that he felt un- 
willing to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, but he 
thought it worth while to point out 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
been wholly accurate in his treatment 
of the historical precedents he had 
given. The two main points of his 
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speech had been the accusation against 
the Government of having incurred ex- 
penses without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and the charge that they had 
broken through the Constitution! bul- 
warks set up by the Bill of Rights. 
He would not follow the right hon. 
Gentleman into the reasons for the first 
accusation, because it was not covered 
by the Resolution before the House; 
but the second came under the terms of 
the Resolution, and was a Constitutional 
point with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not dealt properly. What was 
the bearing of the precedent of 1775? 
Lord North’s Government had un- 
doubtedly infringed the Constitution, 
though Parliament did not think it 
worth while to cover them by a Bill of 
Indemnity. But, in his opinion, the 
Constitutional principle they violated 
was not that declared by the Bill of 
Rights, but that laid down in the Act 
of Settlement. They were wrong, not 
because they introduced troops into 
Gibraltar without leave of Parliament, 
but because they put foreigners into 
places of trust. He was aware that in 
the debates of that period a different 
opinion had been expressed. But of 
the speakers who supported that 
opinion he need only notice two—Lord 
Bathurst and Lord Camden; but there 
was some reason, he thought, to doubt 
the value of their opinions. Lord Camden 
was at the time violently hostile to the 
Colonial measures of Lord North, and the 
violence of his politics tended somewhat 
to impair the accuracy of his law; while, 
as to Lord Bathurst, even his admirers 
would not maintain that his legal 
knowledge was very profound. The 
Debate of 1794 dealt with a different sub- 
ject—the introduction of foreigners into 
the United Kingdom—and the Attorney 
General, he believed it was, of the day, 
distinctly stated that, in his opinion, Gib- 
raltar was outside the Kingdom accord- 
ing to the meaning of the Bill of Rights. 
If, therefore, Parliamentary precedent 
was to be consulted for the exact meaning 
given to the word ‘‘ Kingdom,” as used 
in the Bill of Rights and the Mutiny 
Bill, it would be found that the opinions 
of Lord Camden and Lord Bathurst 
were on one side; while, on the other side 
there was the fact that a large Military 
Establishment was maintained in Ireland, 
the opinion of the Attorney General to 
whom he had just referred, and the 
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statutory interpretation which was put 
upon the Bill of Rights by the alteration 
which was made in the Mutiny Act in 
1801. 
even the interpretation which was placed 
upon the Bill of Rights by Lord Camden 
by no means supported the allegation 
which his right hon. Friend opposite 
tried to found upon it. Lord Camden 
said that the word ‘ Kingdom” meant 
all the Dominions of the Crown; and, if 
it did, India, no doubt, formed part of 
those Dominions. In that case, then, 
the Government could not have infringed 
the Bill of Rights, for the mere ordering 
of the transfer of troops from one 
part of the Kingdom to another was 
by no one maintained to be illegal. If, 
on the other hand, Lord Camden’s in- 
terpretation was not accurate, Malta 
could not be said to be a portion of the 
Kingdom, and no troops had been 
introduced into the Kingdom in con- 
travention of the provisions of the Mutiny 
Act. Whichever horn of the dilemma 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wished to 
choose, the Government, therefore, it 
seemed to him, stood absolved. The 
opinion which he took of the legitimate 
powers of the Executive seemed to him 
supported by the course that was taken 
by Parliament on the occasion of the 
India Bill of 1858. As to the clause 
which had been proposed by his right 
hon. Friend in that Bill in 1858, his 
recollection of what then occurred was 
that that clause was somewhat hastily 
accepted by the Government of Lord 
Derby. It was strongly objected to 
by Lord Palmerston and others, on 
the ground that it would unduly limit 
the Prerogative of the Crown; but 
it was passed in the House of Com- 
mons by a large majority. In the 
House of Lords, on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, Lord Derby took the 
same objection to it, and expressed it to 
be his opinion that in that respect it 
ought to be amended. When the Bill 
got into Committee, Lord Derby ac- 
cordingly brought forward a new clause ; 
but even to that Lord Granville objected, 
on the ground that it would unduly 
limit the power of the Executive, and he 
divided the House of Lords upon it. 
When the Bill afterwards came back to 
the House of Commons, although several 
alterations which had been made in it 
were not agreed to, the clause which 


had been substituted by Lord Derby for 
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thatof his righthon. Friend was adopted, 
and that clause did not limit, and cer- 
tainly was not intended to limit, the 
power of the Crown to transfer troops 
from one part of its Dominionsto another. 
The only intention which the framers of 
the clause, he believed, had in view, was 
to protect the Revenues of India, and 
that object had been satisfactorily at- 
tained. According, then, to the accu- 
rate interpretation of the Bill of Rights, 
as well as under the Act of 1858, the 
Government had, he thought, been 
acting entirely within the limits of the 
authority with which they were invested. 
There still remained the broad question 
ofthe danger to the Constitution which 
might arise from allowing Indian troops 
to be brought to Malta, as in the present 
instance. What mystic virtue was there 
in the Isthmus of Suez, that it should be 
so wrong and unconstitutional to bring 
Indian troops through it ? If it were not 
dangerous to bring Indian troops to 
Aden, it was not dangerous to bring 
them to Malta; and if our liberties were 
threatened by the existence of non-Par- 
liamentary troops in the Mediterranean 
they could not be safe so long as there 
were non-Parliamentary troops in India. 
Seeing, therefore, that this Debate would 
serve as an important precedent in 
future years, he trusted that no mistaken 
view of the law would induce that House 
to unduly limit the power of the Execu- 
tive of this country. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was not about to enter into the military 
aspect of the question, notwithstanding 
some taunts which had been directed 
against him by the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India on the 
previous evening. He felt that the 
question of the employment of the Na- 
tive troops of India throughout Her 
Majesty’s Dominions was one of such ex- 
treme importance, generally, that he 
should have liked to have discussed it 
apart from a great Constitutional ques- 
tion, which was in some respects of an- 
other character. He desired to confine 
himself on the present occasion to one 
special corner and view of this Constitu- 
tional question. The Government main- 
tained that it was not unconstitutional 
for Her Majesty, in the exercise of Her 
Prerogative, to bring Indian troops into 
Europe, or into the countries adjacent 
to Europe, in excess of the number 
voted by Parliament; but they argued 
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that that power could not be exer- 
cised except by means of Supplies 
voted by Parliament. The answer 
to this was, that the limitation of the 
Prerogative by the necessity of Supplies 
had been avoided by the use of money, 
temporarily or otherwise, out of the 
Indian Exchequer. He was afraid Her 
Majesty’s Government habitually ob- 
tained money from the Indian Ex- 
chequer when emergencies arose in our 
Possessions abroad, and he wished 
to know whether it was a fact that 
the Government exercised an uncon- 
trolled power of procuring money from 
this source? He maintained, that if 
the Government thought they could 
by the mere exercise of the Pre- 
rogative order the expenses of these 
troops to be defrayed from the Indian 
Exchequer, they had been guilty of an 
unconstitutional and illegal act. It was 
quite true that the House had divested 
itself of the control over the Indian 
finances, for the Resolution usually 
passed late in August could not be 
called control; but the Indian finances 
had not therefore been left to the per- 
sonal control of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
a Constitutional authority had been 
established, which stood in the same re- 
lation to Indian Revenue and Expendi- 
ture that that House did to English 
finances. The Act for the Government 
of India, constituted by Section 7, a 
Council of 15 members, and by Section 
23, it was provided— 

“At a meeting of the Council at which the 

Secretary of State is present, if there be a differ- 
ence of opinion on any question, other than any 
question with regard to which a majority of 
Votes at any meeting is hereinafter declared to 
be necessary, the determination of the Secretary 
of State shall be final.” 
Now, what were the cases where a ma- 
jority of the Votes of the Council was 
necessary ? Section 41 answered this 
question ; for it declared that— 

“The expenditure of the Revenues of India, 
both in India and elsewhere, shall be subject to 
the control of the Secretary of State in Council, 
and no grant or appropriation of any part of 
such Revenue or any other property coming into 
the possession of the Secretary of State in 
Council by authority of this Act, shall be made 
without the concurrence of a majority by the 
Votes at a meeting of the Council.” 

Now, he wished to know whether the ex- 
pense which had beenincurred in the pre- 
sent case, and defrayed out of the Indian 
Exchequer, had been voted by the Indian 
Council? It might be that the Secretary 
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of State had asked for and obtained the 
consent of the Council to this appropria- 
tion of Indian funds; but if so, let the 
fact be made known to the House. He 
feared that since the establishment of 
the telegraph, India had come to be very 
much governed outside the Constitu- 
tional method—that it had come to be 
governed by telegrams passing between 
the Secretary of State, or a still greater 
person, the Prime Minister, and the 
Governor General of India. Successive 
Secretaries of State seemed to have 
come to believe that the clause to 
which he had referred had not any prac- 
tical effect, and had got into the habit of 
overriding it. The Government might 
think that they were not bound to apply 
to the Council, and that the clause was 
not applicable to an expenditure such as 
that now under consideration; but if 
they held that opinion, let them say 
boldly that they were entitled to exer- 
cise a despotic power. He wished to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government three Ques- 
tions—first, whether, in order to make 
the expenditure for the transport of the 
Indian troops legal, it was not abso- 
lutely necessary that it should have the 
sanction of a majority of the Indian 
Council? secondly, whether the Govern- 
ment maintained that they were en- 
titled to exercise a despotic control ? 
and, thirdly, whether for the future 
they would consider themselves bound 
by the Act ? 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that he wished 
to explain the vote he intended to give. 
The noble Lord the Leader of the Op- 
position had by his Resolution asked 
them to affirm a grave and important 
Constitutional principle—he did not 
agree with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General that it was a 
quibble of the Constitution— and the 
question ought to be discussed without 
heat or passion, and, if possible, without 
Party feeling. He feared, however, 
that in the present condition of affairs, 
it would be impossible to discuss a ques- 
tion of this nature without something 
of Party feeling; but no Party consi- 
deration ought to induce them to deny 
or impair a sound Constitutional maxim. 
They ought to be as jealous as their 
forefathers were with regard to the 
Constitutional control by Parliament 
over the military Forces of the Crown, 
and transmit to their posterity the same 
heritage of freedom which they them- 
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selves had received. If the only ques- 
tion had been the Resolution of the noble 
Lord, without amendment, he could not 
have voted against it, because he be- 
lieved that it affirmed a sound Constitu- 
tional principle. He understood the 
Resolution to refer to the Regular Forces 
in the pay of the Crown, maintained out 
of the taxation of the country, not to 
the local Forces raised and kept in the 
Colonies, and paid for by the local Le- 
gislatures. It was clear that Her Ma- 
jesty had no power to enlist foreigners 
except with the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament. The first Act in the last cen- 
tury authorizing this was passed in the 
reign of George III.; and during the 
Crimean War the Act 18 Vict. c. 2 was 
passed, ‘‘enabling”’ the Crown to employ 
foreigners, who were not to serve in the 
United Kingdom. To raise and keep 
troops in the Dominions of the Crownand 
in its pay, beyond the number authorized 
in the Mutiny Act, without the consent of 
Parliament, would be, in his opinion, a 
fraud upon that Act; for by garrisoning 
their Colonies and Dependencies by such 
troops, ‘‘in defence of the Possessions 
of the Crown,” the necessity for so large 
a number as Parliament had voted would 
no longer exist, and the superfluous 
number might be brought into this 
country, and form part of the Standing 
Army here, contrary to the spirit of the 
Mutiny Act and the Bill of Rights. Of 
course, in time of great emergency this 
might be done, and, if necessary, a Bill 
of Indemnity would be passed. But the 
Resolution of the noble Lord had been 
met by an Amendment, which contained 
an equally sound Constitutional prin- 
ciple with that contained in the Resolu- 
tion. He was prepared to accept both 
propositions—the Resolution and the 
Amendment—because they did not con- 
flict with one another; both were true 
and sound expositions of Constitutional 
Law. He thought, however, that the 
Government had been perfectly justified 
in moving the Amendment—for they 
must, to a certain extent, interpret the 
meaning of a Resolution by the way 
in which it was supported ; and no doubt, 
the intent in moving the Resolution 
had been to attack the policy of mov- 
ing the Indian troops. In three similar 
cases—in 1775, 1794, and 1816—the 
same course had been adopted, and the 
Previous Question had been carried by 
the Governments of the day. To show 
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how jealous Parliament was of its con- 
trol over the numbers as well as the pay 
of the Forces of the Crown, he would 
quote a few historical cases. The hon. 
and learned Member then cited several 
precedents in proof of his position, 
beginning with the year 1734, when a 
Message was brought down from King 
George I., hoping that he might be 
allowed to augment His Army, but 
that was opposed on the ground of 
danger to the country. The Addresses, 
however, were carried. That and sub- 
sequent precedents showed the jealousy 
of Parliament in keeping full control 
over the Army. Then, as to the moving 
of the troops from India. The Govern- 
ment might complain that no distinct 
Resolution had been broughtforward con- 
demning it. If it had been, they might 
have justified what they had done on the 
ground of emergency. He denied that 
what had been done was unconstitu- 
tional; still he regretted that Parlia- 
ment was not told of it much earlier. 
As far as he was concerned, he saw no 
principle on which the Crown should be 
prevented moving troops from Calcutta 
to Malta, apart from any question of 
finance, any more than that they should 
be disabled from taking a precisely 
opposite course. Then, as to the ques- 
tion of finance, the Act of 1858 did 
not limit the power of the Crown to 
move Native Indian troops from India, 
but it gress that the expense incurred 
by such an employment of those troops ° 
as the present, should be borne, not by 
the Indian, but by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. The present was not the time 
to discuss the policy or expediency of 
the course adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government; but there was one point 
to which no allusion had been made, to 
which he desired to refer. Under exist- 
ing Acts, the Governor General of India 
had power to appoint courts martial for 
the trial of Native soldiers serving in 
India, or between the Straits of Magellan 
and the Cape of Good Hope. He 
thought, however, that when these 
troops reached Malta, it would be found 
that there was no Mutiny Act which 
would apply to them, and that the 
Government would have to ask Parlia- 
ment for the necessary powers. He did 
not dissent from the Resolution in terms 
—and he also agreed with the Amend- 
ment. That being so, as the Govern- 
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lution would weaken their hands in the 
present state of foreign affairs, when 
the prospect of the meeting of a Con- 
gress had never before been so favour- 
able, and seeing that he had no wish 
to do that, he should vote for the Amend- 
ment. — 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken (Mr. Forsyth) had said, that 
he could see no distinction between the 
Motion and the Amendment before the 
House. But, if there were no distinction, 
why had the Amendment been moved ? 
He felt strongly, that the time had come 
when the great Constitutional doctrine, 
stated in the Motion before the House, 
ought to be affirmed. He was, there- 
fore, prepared to vote for the Resolution 
of the noble Lord the Member for the 
Radnor Burghs. It was time that the 
House should assert its Constitutional 
control over the Armaments employed 
by the Crown. He would have the 
House consider, how largely, within the 
last few years, the Armaments of this 
country had been increased. The Stand- 
ing Army was at present, roughly speak- 
ing, double what it was in the year 
1855. The Reserves were of them- 
selves almost equal to the numbers of 
the Standing Army in some former 
years. The character of the Militia 
had been changed into that of a Re- 
serve, by its command having been 
transferred from the local Lords Lieu- 
tenant to Officers immediately depen- 
dent on the Ministry of the day. It 
might have been necessary thus to aug- 
ment the Force at the immediate disposal 
of the Crown; but, surely, when all 
this had been lately done, it was not a 
period for Parliament to relax its Con- 
stitutional control over the increased 
Forces placed at the disposal of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. And was it not 
just cause for jealousy on the part of 
the House, when it found that a Govern- 
ment, that called itself Conservative, and 
had been considered eminently Consti- 
tutional, was, in the case of these Indian 
troops, violating the provisions of the 
India Act of 1858—an Act, which 
some of those same Ministers, when 
formerly in office, induced Parliament 
to pass intolaw? It happened that he 
(Mr. Newdegate) had rather peculiar 
and personal knowledge of the circum- 
stances connected with the passing of 
the India Act. It was not very long 
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before the passing of that Act, that the 
late Lord Derby had the kindness to 
invite him to become Secretary to the 
Board of Control in his Government— 
an office which he felt obliged to decline; 
but he served on the India Committee, 
and, at that time, took a very deep in- 
terest in the future constitution of the 
Government of India—a fact of which 
the late Lord Derby was perfectly aware. 
The India Act was passed in 1858, and 
he need only advert to what occurred in 
this House, with respect to a clause, 
that would restrict the power of the 
Crown in the disposal of the Native Forces 
of India, and that was carried through 
this House on the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr, Gladstone). The present Lord 
Beaconsfield, the present Lord Derby— 
aye, and all the Conservatives in the 
House—voted for the clause; and that 
clause imposed a positive restriction 
upon the removal of Indian Troops 
from India without the consent of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich had 
informed the House that another clause 
was substituted by the House of Lords 
for the clause which this House had 
adopted upon the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion; that was the 55th clause of the 
Act for the Government of India; and, 
with the permission of the House, he 
would call its attention to the speech of 
the late Lord Derby, when he moved 
this substituted clause, the alleged vio- 
lation of which by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment touched the real legal question 
before the House; for, having been in 
communication with Lord Derby on the 
subject of India, he knew that the clause 
spoke that noble Lord’s intentions. The 
clause ran in these words— 

“Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
Revenues of India shall not, without the con- 
sent of Parliament, be applicable to defray the 
expenses of any Military operation, carried on 
beyond the external frontiers of such Possession, 
by Her Majesty’s Forces charged upon such 
Revenues.” 


The Earl of Derby, in proposing the 
clause, said—this was from Hansard— 


‘*The object of the clause was to impose a 
poten restriction upon the Prerogative of the 
wn—” 


These were the first words Lord Derby 
uttered— 
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“through the intervention of Parliament. 
It was erroneously thought that it would pre- 
yent the Crown from employing Indian Forces 
upon any foreign Expedition. The clause had 
no such object or effect ; or, after it passed, the 
Crown would be at full liberty to employ those 
Forces in any quarter of the globe for which, by 
the terms of their enlistment, they were eli- 
gible.” 


He (Mr. Newdegate) did not dispute 
what an hon. Member had said, who 
held that the Indian Mutiry Act sufficed 
for the employment of those troops in 
any quarter of the globe. Lord Derby 
went on to say— 


‘Tt being the undoubted Prerogative of the 
Crown to make war and e, the Constitu- 
tional check upon the exercise of that Prero- 
gative was the sanction of Parliament by the 
granting of the pecuniary resources.” 


What, then, became of the mere finan- 
cial argument? Lord Derby proposed 
this clause in order that the House of 
Commons might have the opportunity, 
by its financial operations, of sanction- 
ing or refusing to sanction the employ- 
ment of those troops. What, he asked, 
became of the idea, that this clause was 
intended to be hung up for an indefinite 
period, during which those troops might 
be employed without the concurrence 
and immediate consent of Parliament ? 
Lord Derby observed— 

“The Crown could not send out Forces unless 
Parliament provided the funds to pay them; 
but it was necessary to introduce this clause for 
protection of the Revenues of India. The effect 
of the clause would be, that Indian troops, ex- 
cept for the purpose of preventing anticipated 
invasion, or of repelling actual invasion, should 
not quit their own territory.” 


He (Mr. Newdegate) did not understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government antici- 
pated an immediate invasion of India, 
nor did it seem to him that any sudden 
or urgent necessity existed. Their pre- 
sent action did not, therefore, come 
within the exception to which Lord 
Derby referred in moving this clause. 
Lord Derby continued— 

“Or, if they did, the expense should be de- 
frayed out of the Revenues of this country, and 
not out of the Revenues of India. If the troops 
were employed out of India, it would be for 
Parliament to decide whether they were employed 
upon Indian or Imperial objects.” 


Now, it had always been held that the 
Indian Forces might be employed for 
Indian objects, without the Government 
coming to this House; that he did not 
gainsay. Yet it had been said by the 
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hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
India—‘‘ Why, the troops could not be 
employed in the Island of Ceylon ;’’ but 
it was clear that Lord Derby, when he 
moved this clause, intended that, for 
Indian purposes, the consent of Parlia- 
ment should not be required for the em- 
ployment of those troops. Lord Derby 
went on to say— 

“The clause did not prevent the Crown from 
making use of the Indian troops, subject only 
to this—that, as a general rule, the expense of 
those troops must be defrayed by Parliament ; 
and the same constitutional check, therefore, 
was imposed on the Crown with regard to troops 
serving in India,which wasimposed with respectto 
troops serving in every other part of the globe.” 
That was the intention of the clause. 

Mr. Assneton Cross: Hear, hear!] 
he right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said, ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but he 
(Mr. Newdegate) could show him that 
the construction which the right hon. 
Gentleman put upon this clause was not 
in accordance with the understanding of 
its Mover. 

“Tf”—proceeded Lord Derby—“ the clause 
were not agreed to, it would be perfectly com- 
petent for any unconstitutional Sovereign to 
— the whole of the Revenues and troops of 
India for any purpose which the Crown might 
direct, without the necessity of going to Parlia- 
ment for the advance of a single shilling.” — 
[3 Hansard, cli. 1697-98.] 

Now, what Her Majesty’s Government 
had done was this. They had moved 
those troops from India for employment 
at Malta during a period of peace, and 
whilst Parliament was sitting, without 
applying to Parliament for its consent. 
When Her Majesty proposed to call out 
the Reserves, the Government advised 
Her Majesty to send a Message to both 
Houses of Parliament, and applied for 
the consent of Parliament before they 
ventured to embody the Reserve—indeed, 
before they summoned a single man of 
the Reserves; and he (Mr. Newdegate) 
contended, that according to the inten- 
tion of Parliament, both according to 
the clause passed by this House in the 
first instance, and afterwards by the 
clause in the Indian Act, which Lord 
Derby carried in the House of Lords, 
the consent of Parliament, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had argued, meant the previous 
consent of Parliament, in the case of the 
Indian troops, when employed out of 
Asia, exactly as in the case of the Re- 
serves; and it was in this respect that 
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he ventured to state, that from his 
understanding of the intentions of the 
late Lord Derby, who carried this clause, 
and from the manner in which that 
noble Lord resisted the subsequent at- 
tempts which were made to alter or to 
interrupt the progress of the clause, that 
it was clearly the intention of the late 
Lord Derby, and the intention of the 
House of Lords when they passed the 
clause, and the intention of the House 
of Commons who accepted it, that the 
consent of Parliament should be obtained 
before any of the Indian troops were 
moved out of the Indian territories. 
His conviction did not rest only upon 
what he had stated. In 1857, the year 
before the Indian Act was passed, there 
was a most remarkable debate in this 
House. On the 16th of July, 1857, the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) moved a Resolution in 
this House, condemning the Government 
of Lord Palmerston for the employment 
of Indian troops in Persia. That Reso- 
lution was proposed at a most peculiar 
period. It was in the very height of 
the Indian Mutiny ; therefore, the House 
of Commons felt that that was not a time 
when it would have been right to cast 
any reflection, however well deserved, 
upon the Government with respect to 
anything connected with the use or em- 
ployment of the Indian Forces. He 
would mention a few facts and dates, 
which would show why Parliament did 
not think it right at that moment to in- 
terfere. It was not until the month of 
September that Lucknow was relieved ; 
it was not even then in the full posses- 
sion of the Crown; Delhi had not been 
taken. The Indian Mutiny was not de- 
clared to be suppressed until December 
the 20th. Therefore, as that Mutiny 
was at its height in July, Parliament 
very properly withheld any expression 
of opinion that might have appeared to 
reflect upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Now, that was a crisis— 
that was an emergency. They talked of 
an emergency now; what was the emer- 
gency now, compared with the emergency 
in the month of July, 1857? Yet the 
House of Commons would not, he be- 
lieved, have refrained from expressing 
an opinion against Lord Palmerston’s 
employment of Indian troops without 
its consent, unless Lord Palmerston had 
apologized to the House. On the 16th 
of July, 1857, Lord Palmerston said— 
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**T contend, on the contrary, that our Consti- 
tution wisely and a ge vests in the Crown 
the ee oe and the discretion of declaring 
war and o aking pees, with the reserve, how- 
ever, which I ily admit, that when the Ad- 
visers of the Sovereign have deemed it their 
duty to counsel the Crown either to engage in 
or put an end to war, it is incumbent on them 
to lay before Parliament, if it is sitting, the 
grounds upon which the one course or the other 
has been adopted ; or, if Parliament is not sitting, 
when the interests of the country are deemed to 
be such as to require recourse to be had to war, 
I frankly and freely admit it to be their duty to 
take the earliest opportunity of calling Parlia- 
ment together in order to submit to it their rea- 
sons for resorting to hostilities. I should be the 
last man to deny that general proposition. I 
maintain, however, that in the case to which the 
Motion alludes, there were circumstances which 
rendered it a special case, and excepted it for 
the moment from the application of that general 
rule.” 


What, further, did Lord Palmerston say? 
Having admitted that he had no right 
to remove those troops out of India and 
employ them in war, without the know- 
ledge of Parliament, as a general rule, 
he went on to say, in answer to the ques- 
tion, why he had not specially convened 
Parliament ?— 


*¢ The earliest moment at which it would have 
been right to call Parliament together, with the 
view of stating to them the course of proceeding 
with regard to Persia, was the 16th of Decem- 
ber, when it is acknowledged that the Declara- 
tion of War was actually issued. Parliament 
then stood summoned for the 3rd of February. 
The Christmas Holidays were approaching, and 
the éarliest period at which it could have assem- 
bled would have been the first or second week 
in January. Therefore, the only laches, if laches 
it was, would refer to the short interval be- 
tween the middle of January and the 3rd of 
Febr , on which day Parliament met. If the 
war had been one with a European Power, in- 
volving great and serious consequences, and 
likely to require the immediate co-operation of 
this House, I admit that even. that brief delay 
ought to have been avoided. But, considering 
the remoteness of the scene of action; consider- 
ing that no immediate requisition was necessary 
to be made to Parliament for the purposes of the 
war, we thought it would be attaching more im- 
portance to the matter than it intrinsically de- 
served to anticipate the period for which Par- 
liament stood convoked, and to issue a Proclama- 
tion calling it together a fortnight sooner for the 
purpose of ap mtray | to it that operations were 
going on in Persia. But we did in the Speech 
rom the Throne at the opening of the Session 
communicate to the Legislature the facts of these 
disputes with the Shah, as well as the naval and 
military operations, which had taken place.” — 
[8 Hansard, cxlvi. 1638-39.40. | 


Therefore, Lord Palmerston admitted 
that he had no right, even when he felt 
himself bound to advise a Declaration of 
War, to move those Indian troops out of 
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India without the consent of Parliament, 
and even though he might have had to 
call Parliament together for the purpose. 
In the next year, in order to remove all 
doubt on the subject, Parliament passed 
the clause which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had read to the House, with the exposi- 
tion which was given of that clause by 
its Mover, the late Lord Derby; and he 
would ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
why it was that now, in a period of 
peace, they, the Leaders of the Conserva- 
tive Party in Parliament, had disre- 
garded and set aside the — of an 
Act which was passed by their former 
Leader, and which he, who had served 
under Lord Derby, now told them was 
passed with the object of preventing the 
very action which the Government had 
taken in this instance? He would give 
the House another proof of this. In the 
year 1867 the Abyssinian War was 
likely to occur; and what did the Mover 
of this clause in the India Act-——Lord 
Derby—do? He convened Parliament 
in November; and his (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) late Friend (Lord Hylton), who 
had succeeded him as Whipper-in to 
the Conservative Party, and was sub- 
sequently made a Peer, seconded the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. In doing so, he declared that 
Parliament had then been convened, 
because it was constitutionally neces- 
sary that the consent of Parliament 
should be obtained before the Indian 
troops could be employed in Abyssinia. 
He thought, then, that he had ground, 
from personal knowledge, for entertain- 
ing the opinion, which he did with 
sincere regret, that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government had violated the provisions 
of an Act which several of themselves 
passed when formerly in Office, and not 
only the letter, but also the sense, of the 
clause which their former Leader car- 
ried, for the very purpose of restraining 
the action which they had now taken. He 
regretted extremely that this case should 
have arisen. Why Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not come down to the 
House, and, in conformity with the pre- 
cedent of 1867—for they had not to con- 
vene Parliament for the purpose, Par- 
liament was sitting—why they had not 
asked the consent of Parliament for the 
employment of those Indian troops, he 
owned that he could not understand— 
unless he was to understand, from the 
speech that had been made by the 
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Attorney General, and from other 
speeches which he regretted to have 
heard from the Ministerial Benches, and 
from which it appeared that the doc- 
trine, which now for the first time they 
sought to establish, was, that the Ad- 
visers of the Crown were to have full 
liberty, and without previously consult- 
ing Parliament, to employ a large num- 
ber, perhaps 100,000 or more, of these 
Indian troops, whenever they. listed, 
in any part of the world. He held that 
that would be a most dangerous power 
for any Ministry, however composed, to 
ossess; for he contemplated, as Lord 
erby contemplated, as possible, the 
songree of some Prime Minister, or 
some Sovereign, succeeding, who might 
be disposed to ignore the safeguards for 
British freedom which had been erected 
by our ancestors, and had existed for 
generations and for centuries, to pre- 
clude the possibility of our fellow-coun- 
trymen, or this House, their Representa- 
tive, being overawed by a standing 
Army, and to preclude the possibility of 
the policy of this country abroad being 
compromised by the unconstitutional 
action of any Minister or Sovereign, 
without the consent of Parliament—to 
preclude the possibility of the country 
finding itself engaged in a war that it 
might deprecate, and that it might have 
avoided, if Parliament had intervened. 
He had ventured to address these few 
words tothe House. After the able and 
exhaustive speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich, he 
felt that, as an old Member of the 
House, to whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man had appealed—and one, who had 
considered somewhat gravely wide Con- 
stitutional questions — that he should 
risk weakening the force of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s powerful oration, by 
venturing another word in support of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s arguments. 
Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, the 
last speaker was entitled to their sincere 
congratulations for his clear, manly, and 
out-spoken enunciation of Constitutional 
law and principles. It was said this was 
not the best time to discuss the policy 
and economy of removing Indian troops 
out of India; butit was to be feared that 
if those points were not now discussed, 
they would escape consideration. He 
condemned the conduct of the Govern- 
ment on three separate grounds—first, 
on the ground of Constitutional law, 
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secondly, on the ground of economy, and 
thirdly, on the ground of policy, both 
as affecting this country and India. He 
must, first of all, say a few words with 
regard to the Indian troops themselves. 
Some hard and undeserved things had 
been said against them, and he felt bound 
to say a word or two in their defence. 
These men were loyal, well-disciplined, 
faithful, orderly, and obedient servants 
of the: Crown. In circumstances new 
and unexampled, they were leaving 
their home and kindred with alacrity 
and cheerfulness at the call of the country 
to which they had sworn allegiance, and 
when they arrived at Malta they should 
be met, not with terms of disparagement 
and reproach, but, as far as their mili- 
tary conduct went, in terms of eulogy 
and praise, and should be treated with 
consideration and kindness. It was said 
they were Mahomedans, and therefore 
likely to engage in this expedition with 
a sympathy they might be supposed to 
have for the Turks. Asa matter of fact, 
he might say the majority of the men 
were not Mahomedans; three-fifths of 
them were Hindoos, and had no more 
sympathy with Turkey than he had. 
The first ground upon which he con- 
demned the conduct of the Government 
—namely, that of Constitutional law— 
could not be more distinctly defined, or 
with more vigour and force, than by the 
Resolution submitted by the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition. Two 
questions were presented to the House— 
first, was the employment of these troops, 
without the consent of Parliament pre- 
viously obtained, legal or illegal? and, 
secondly, assuming their employment 
to be illegal, was there anything in the 
cireumstances of the case which the 
Government could plead in justification 
for having departed from the law? He 
thought it was impossible to deny the 
illegality of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, after the elaborate and wonderful 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich. Nor did he 
think there was any emergency to jus- 
tify the Government in moving these 
troops without the previous consent of 
Parliament. With regard to his second 
ground of objection, he observed that no 
troops under the British Crown, in their 
surroundings and their peculiarities, 
were so expensive as these troops which 
had been brought from India to Malta. 
Ale believed they required, by two-thirds, 
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more tonnage than any other troops in 
the world. If, in 1875, the Government 
had adopted a plan which he and others 
suggested, there would have been no 
necessity for looking to India for a mili- 
tary reinforcement—they would have at 
their command a reinforcement which, 
for military purposes, would have been 
three times more efficient than that to 
which they had resorted, and which 
would occasion enormous expenditure. 
If the Government had increased the 
Militia Reserves from 30,000 to 40,000, 
the cost would have been only about 
£45,000 a-year. Those 10,000 additional 
men would have been sufficient to fill up 
21 battalions of the Line. With re- 
gard to his third ground of objection, 
he would observe that the result of 
the step taken by the Government was 
at least questionable, and might be 
fraught with danger to India and 
to Tigiend: If these 7,000 Native 
troops from India were to be followed 
by such a number.as would have weight 
in Europe, we should have to make a 
total change in our Indian policy, in this 
respect among others—we should have 
to insist on a disbandment of the Armies 
of the independent Native Princes. 
With regard to the Amendment moved 
by the Secretary for the Colonies, it 
affirmed that the Constitutional control 
of Parliament over the raising and em- 
ployment of the Military Forces of the 
Crown was fully secured by the provi- 
sions of the law. Now, part of the law 
in reference to that case was contained 
in the Act of 1858 for the government 
of India, which said that Indian troops 
should not be used outside the limits of 
India at the expense of the Revenues of 
that country. He asked, therefore, of 
what use the law was, when it was over- 
ridden, as it had been in this instance, 
through the action taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? The Amendment 
also affirmed that the control of Parlia- 
ment was secured by the undoubted 
power of the House to grant or refuse Sup- 
plies. But what did such a power really 
amount to, after the expense of moving 
those troops had been actually incurred? 
The House was placed, practically, very 
much in the position of the traveller 
whose money was demanded from him 
by the highwayman who held a pistol at 
his head. In conclusion, he dia not 
wish to weaken the hands of the Go- 
vernment in a time of difficulty. That 
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statement might be received with incre- 
dulity — but in proof of it he had 
that day withdrawn from the Notice 
Paper of the House a Motion relating 
to the efficiency of the Indian troops, 
because he had been assured, on good 
authority, that it would be inconvenient 
for the public interests to proceed with 
it. This was a great Constitutional 
question, and he hoped that many hon. 
Members opposite, following the example 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), would support 
the Resolution of the noble Lord. If 
the Members of the Opposition did not 
vote for the preservation of the Privi- 
leges of the House of Commons in such 
a vital question, they would have volun- 
tarily abandoned their functions as guar- 
dians of the public purse. If, ignoring 
the merits of the question, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite voted blindly with the 
Government, they would show that, in- 
stead of being jealous preservers of Con- 
stitutional privileges, they had become 
a mere machinery for registering the 
personal acts of a personal Government. 

Mr. GRANTHAM*: TI do not in- 
tend to follow my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Henry Havelock) through 
the arguments he has used to induce us 
to vote for the Resolution ; because he 
has devoted himself exclusively to the 
question of the policy of bringing over 
Indian troops to unite them with our 
English Army for service in Europe or in 
Asia, instead of attempting to grapple 
with the question of law raised by 
the Resolution of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington). 
I would willingly follow him through 
those fields over which he has travelled, 
because I look upon this measure as one 
of the greatest masterpieces of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but I must ask the 
House to travel back to the only ques- 
tion now before us—namely, has the 
noble Lord correctly stated in his Reso- 
lution the Constitutional law of England 
upon the subject? It is a question of 
the greatest importance, not only to 
present times, but to future ages; and I 
do not regret, in the slightest degree, 
that the question has been brought for- 
ward—nay, rather I rejoice that it has 
been—because, as we have unfortunately 
so often been ranged in this Housein battle 
array upon this Eastern Question, and 
we on this side of the House have 
been so often attacked in such a way 
as tg stir up in our breasts the strong- 
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est feelings of Party antagonism, it is 
a matter of great congratulation to me 
that we can discuss this question with 
the coolness rather of lawyers than 
with the heat of Party politicians. The 
noble Lord asks us to affirm that the 
Crown cannot, without the consent of 
Parliament, raise or keep troops, either 
in the United Kingdom, or in any part 
of the Dominions of the Crown, excepting 
those actually serving in India. Now, 
I think I can show conclusively that 
that is not Constitutional law, notwith- 
standing the able speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich and the noble Marquess. They 
rest their defence entirely on the Bill of 
Rights, and they contend that, because 
by that Statute no troops can be kept 
‘‘within the Kingdom except those 
enumerated in the Mutiny Act;” there- 
fore ‘‘ Kingdom’”’ must be held to in- 
clude all the Possessions of the Crown. 
Now, I think those Members who have 
spoken have omitted to notice that there 
is something besides keeping troops 
which is so restricted—the words of the 
Act are ‘‘raising or keeping.”” What 
does that show, as read by the light of 
the-contemporary history of the country 
and of the debates of that period ? Why, 
that Parliament was objecting—and we 
know it did object—to the diminution 
of the population available for the 
agriculture and commerce of the coun- 
try. It objected to a number of the able- 
bodied men of England being kept in 
idleness, and tempted to lead a boister- 
ous and dissolute life, instead of in- 
creasing the trade and wealth of the 
country by adopting peaceful pursuits. 
It was, therefore, England and English 
interests that Parliament was protect- 
ing, and not the whole of the out-lying 
Dominions of the Crown, whose inte- 
rests in those days were always made 
secondary to the interests of England. 
Finding, therefore, that the “raising ” 
troops only referred to the Kingdom 
alone, what is there to show that “or 
keeping” referred to a different area 
—namely—England plus the Dominions 
of the Crown? If you look a little 
further down the Statute, you will find 
that the framers of the Act were well 
aware of the difference between the 
“Kingdom” and the ‘ Dominions of 
the Crown,’’ because they use both terms 
together when, later on in the Statute, 
but not in reference to the raising or 
keeping of troops, they refer to the 
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Kingdom and Dominions of the Crown 
collectively. Besides, we must not for- 
get that, except as affected by Statute, 
or the principles therein declared, the 
Prerogative of the Crown to direct the 
movement of troops, and to make war 
or peace is undoubted. And, unless 
you bring the Crown within the Sta- 
tute itself, or within the principle of 
the Statute, you cannot limit that 
Prerogative; neither must we forget 
that what Parliament was so sensi- 
tive about in those periods of civil 
strife was lest they should be coerced, as 
they had been, by an armed Force, in 
the days of the (Barks 4 or lest 
the Government of the country should 
be overthrown by Royal troops in the 
pay of a Sovereign who might come to 
the throne at heart a Romanist, though 
by name a Protestant. What they were 
looking to, therefore, was the protection 
only of something within the four corners 
of England. Let us now pass on to the 
subsequent Statutes which have since 
been almost annually passed, called the 
Mutiny Acts, and see if there is anything 
there to show what was the view of Par- 
liament as evinced year by year from its 
legislation. If there was any doubt as 
to its meaning in the Bill of Rights, there 
can be, I think, no doubt as to its mean- 
ing in the Mutiny Acts. Prior to the 
Union of Great Britain with Ireland, 
you always find that the words ‘‘ within 
the Kingdom,” or “within Great 
Britain” used. After the Union with 
Ireland, it is always ‘‘ within the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
These are the words— 

‘** Whereas the raising or keeping a Standing 
Army within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in time of peace, unless it 
be with consent of Parliament, is against law. 
And whereas it is adjudged necessary that a 
body of Forces should be continued for the 
safety of the United Kingdom, and the defence 
of the Possessions, of Her Majesty’s Crown, 
that the number shall be, &c., &c.”” 

You also find that the troops which 
were raised in Ireland by the Crown 
through the intervention of the Irish 
Parliament prior to the Union, and the 
troops raised in other Possessions, were 
never included in the numbers mentioned 
in the Mutiny Acts passed by the English 
Parliament. If the Crown of England 
were able to use those troops, as we 
know it did use them—especially the 
Irish troops—for English wars, how can 
it be said that the Crown could not keep 
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troops in its Dominions, or move them 
from one Dominion to another without 
first coming to Parliament? History 
sometimes repeats itself, and, singularly, 
we find, by looking to the debates in the 
Irish Parliament that took place two 

ears after those debates in 1775 in the 

nglish Parliament, on the introducin 
Hanoverian troops into Gibraltar an 
Port Mahon, and which have been so 
often alluded to—namely, on November 
27th, 1777, a Resolution was passed in 
the Irish Parliament, mutatis mutandis— 
India for Ireland—identical with what 
has now taken place in reference to these 
troops. It is this— 

“That 4,000 troops, out of the 12,000 voted 
for the defence of the Kingdom (Ireland), be 
spared for His Majesty’s service, the same to be 
no chargeto Ireland after quitting the Kingdom.” 
Now, as no application was made to this 
Parliament that I can find, for leave to 
borrow these troops, the case seems to 
be identical. ‘‘ But,” says the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, ‘‘in the debate 
of 1775 the Lord Chancellor Bathurst 
gave up the point, and admitted that 
‘Kingdom’ included ‘ Domin‘ons.’’’ All 
I can say is, if he did say so, I think he 
was wrong; but, as the report of his 
speech is contained in about eight lines, 
it is evidently only what the writer, who 
very likely did not hear him, thought 
was the purport of what he said. If we 
look to what was said by the other great 
legal authority who spoke against the 
right claimed for the Crown by Lord 
North—namely, Serjeant Adair—wefind 
he objected to it, not because of the 
actual words of the Bill of Rights, but 
because it was 

‘“‘deducible from the same principles of law 

and Constitution as that which induced our an- 
cestors to pass the Bill of Rights as to keeping 
troops in the Kingdom.” 
Admitting, therefore, practically, that 
he did not agree with Lord Bathurst 
whether it was or was not within the prin- 
ciples of the Act may be a question of 
opinion which may be open to argument 
as much now as then. I think clearly it 
was not; and not one authority has been 
referred to to show that it was, beyond 
that debate, which ended in nothing. The 
difficulty raised by many Members, and 
which has induced them to affirm the 
noble Lord’s Resolution, namely— 

“ That the troops, when moved out of India, 
are subject to no Mutiny Act, and cannot be 
tried by court martial,” 
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is entirely fallacious, because Section 4 of 
the Mutiny Act seems to have been 
passed for the very purpose of this case, 
as it alludes to other troops raised by 
the Crown beyond those referred to in 
the Preamble to the Mutiny Act, and 
says that directly any such troops are 
raised and kept within the Dominions of 
the Crown, they shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Act as far as courts 
martial are concerned. If the Crown 
has no power to raise or keep troops in 
its Dominions, beyond the number sanc- 
tioned by the Preamble to the Mutiny 
Act, as the numbers to be kept within 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, there is nothing, and can 
be nothing, to which this section applies; 
and it is one of the first canons of con- 
struction, that to give a legal construction 
to a Statute, something must be’ found 
on which the words of the Statute are to 
operate. There is another point which 
seems to me of importance, but to which 
attention has not yet been drawn, and 
thatis the language of the Marine Mutiny 
Act, which is annually passed side by 
side with the Army Mutiny Act. Now, 
it is quite clear that our Navy cannot be 
raised and maintained merely to remain 
within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; but, if the keeping of 
an Army in foreign parts,or inthe Queen’s 
Dominions outside of England, was con- 
trary to the Constitution, why was not 
the keeping of a Navy and a Force of 
Marines? Yet the Bill of Rights is 
silent as to keeping up Marines or 
Sailors, and you find no reference in the 
Marine Mutiny Acts to its being illegal 
to keep them, no reference to the 
‘“‘ United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” but only to the ‘ United 
Kingdom and the Dominions of the 
Crown ;” nor is there any limit whatever 
given to the number to be kept or main- 
tained. Yet even in those days it was 
to our Navy that we mostly trusted for 
our armed defence, and which would be 
as formidable as our Army, if the Crown 
wanted to use it for attacking our foreign 
Dominions. How can there be any 
doubt, therefore, as to the meaning 
of the words “‘ within the Kingdom,” as 
used in the reign of William and Mary, 
or ‘“‘ within the Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland,” as used in our own 
Statutes, and that the words bear their 
ordinary meaning, and do not refer to 
Dominions in foreign parts? The right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich has made, no doubt, a most 
captivating speech, in which he has 

edvery eloquently of unconstitutional 
and illegal acts, and has carried us back 
to the days of ship-money and the Star 
Chamber; but he has utterly failed to 
grapple with these facts, and has at- 
tempted to overawe the judgment of the 
House by painting to them vivid pictures 
of the Crown, acting on the advice of 
autocratic Ministers, transforming, as it 
were, Lord Beaconsfield into Oliver 
Cromwell, and commencing wars, and 
using our Indian troops for weeks, 
months, and years, without even allow- 
ing Parliament to know anything about 
their movements. What weight can there 
be in such suggestions? No action can 
be taken now-a-days but what is at once 
known.. Not a ship, not a regiment, 
scarcely even a soldier, can be ordered 
to leave India without its being known 
in England within 24 hours. In this, 
however, I do agree with him—that as 
the Crown cannot get the money to pay 
the troopsso removed from India, and kept 
in Her Majesty’s Dominions withoutcom- 
ingtoParliament forthe money; therefore, 
unless the Government can give a good 
reason for ordering the embarkation of the 
troops before obtaining the authority of 
Parliament to pay them, they did do an 
improper act—an unconstitutional act, 
if you will—in making the country liable 
to pay for them; but the mere doing it, 
the mere embarkation before coming 
to Parliament, is not unconstitutional, 
because that is strictly within the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown. They did intend 
to apply at once to Parliament for the 
money directly the embarkation was a 
fatt accomplis ; and at the most it would 
be a question of Censure of the Govern- 
ment for not coming first to Parliament, 
if they are not able to give, as they 
could give, and will give, at the proper 
time, full and satisfactory reason 
for this—as I said before, the greatest 
masterpiece of their foreign policy. By 
so doing, they have shown to an awe- 
struck Aggressor the power of an united 
Empire, and have prevented such states- 
men as the right hon. Members for Green- 
wich and Birmingham from weakening its 
effects by first showing to Europethesorry 
spectacle of a nation divided against it- 
self. I submit, Sir, that the noble Lord 
has failed to uphold his alleged reading 
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and I maintain that the Government 
have broken no Constitutional law, but 
have done that for which they are en- 
titled to, and ought to receive, the best 
thanks of a united people. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that the 
interpretation just put by the hon. and 
learned Member upon the speech of 
Lord Bathurst, in 1775, did not accord 
with the view taken of it by two Mem- 
bers of Parliament both of whom re- 
ferred to itin the debates of the time, 
or with the Report of it still extant, and 
that a reference to the debate of 1775 
would show that Serjeant Adair vir- 
tually accepted Lord Bathurt’s position. 
Turning to the actual question be- 
fore the House, he would ask them 
to go back to the 27th of March, 
when Her Majesty’s Government arrived 
at two decisions of very great import- 
ance. In the first place, they resolved 
to add to the strength of the Army by 
35,000 men through the operation of the 
Army and Militia Reserves. That deci- 
sion was made under three Acts of Par- 
liament, and was at once communicated 
to that House. The other decision was 
to add 7,000 to the Army, as a draft 
from the Indian Native Forces. But 
these 7,000 men, we were told by Lord 
Strathnairn in his evidence before the 
Indian Army Committee, were equal 
only to 3,500 Europeans; so that 
while the decision to add so large a 
number as 35,000 men was published 
to the world, the Government deli- 
berately kept back the knowledge of its 
determination to bring from India the 
mere tenth part of that force to Malta. 
But, if ever there was a decision about 
which Parliament ought to have been 
immediately consulted, it was this. On 
no question had there been a more pro- 
nounced expression of opinion, both on 
the part of Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and their military advisers. 
In 1867 there was a very important de- 
bate on the policy of bringing Indian 
Native troops even as far west as 
Abyssinia. The speeches delivered in 
that debate had not, as far as he was 
aware, been referred to in the course of 
the present discussion, although they 
well deserved the attention ofhon. Mem- 
bers. One distinguished Member of that 
House spoke with great vigour in the 
debate, dwelling at length upon the 
policy of bringing troops of this par- 
ticular description from India to the as- 
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sistance of the European Forces of Her 
Majesty. That Member of the House 
spoke of the question as having two 
distinct bearings. One was in reference 
to India, and the other was in reference 
to this country. He said it was a bad 
policy for India, because, if we had too 
weak, or too timid, or too facile a Go- 
vernor General, India might be seriously 
denuded of troops for the purpose of 
serving European interests; but he 
maintained that the greatest danger was 
to this country, because he did not like 
India to be looked upon as an English 
barrack in Oriental seas. The Member 
who used those expressions in 1867 was 
Lord Salisbury, who, on the 27th of 
March last, decided that 7,000 Native 
troops should be brought from India, 
and that Parliament should not be con- 
sulted until after their arrival in Europe. 
Surely the House was entitled, when so 
great a change of policy had taken place 
on the part of the Ministers of the Crown, 
to have been promptly informed of the 
reason of the change. Nor was it 
only Lord Salisbury’s opinion which 
had changed so suddenly. He had al- 
ready referred to the Committee which, 
in 1867 and 1868, inquired whether to any 
extent it would be feasible to substitute 
Indian troops for European troops in 
the Colonies and Dependencies of the 
Empire. He had the honour of serving 
upon the Committee, of which Lord 
Salisbury was the Chairman. Among 
the military and Indian witnesses exa- 
mined before that Committee, there 
was hardly any difference of opinion 
that such an operation as was 
now being carried on would be su- 
premely unwise. It was true that some 
of them thought that under certain cir- 
cumstances it might be desirable to sub- 
stitute a larger number of Indian troops 
for the agelas Army at certain Colonial 
stations. It was also suggested by other 
witnesses of less weight, that it might 
be possible in certain circumstances to 
bring Indian Native troopsas faras Malta, 
Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean. But 
all the witnesses, he believed, without 
exception, agreed that it would be very 
unwise to adopt any such measure 
for the first time on the eve or during 
the commencement of war, mae? 
some were of opinion that it might be 
done as a last resource in case of a 
desperate war. The utmost recom- 
mended by the witnesses was to sub- 
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stitute Indian for European troops in 
some of the Eastern Colonies, provided 
the operation were commenced in time 
of peace and carried out gradually; 
because, if it were found to be incon- 
venient, it might be stopped without any 
danger to the State. He might refer to 
one or two of the most salient points 
in the evidence of some of the most 
valuable witnesses examined upon this 
question. Lord Strathnairn was afraid 
that any employment of Indian troops 
in substitution for English troops would 
lead toa reduction of the Army; but, if 
such were to be adopted, he said— 

“T do not think that any such change would 
be good on the eve, or at the beginning of war.” 
Sir G. Clerk said— 

“T would not, under any circumstances, take 
a Nativeregiment to garrison Malta or Gibraltar, 
or any station in Europe.” 

General Pears said— 

“Tt would not be desirable to use Native 
troops at Malta or Gibraltar ; but in time of war, 
in urgent need, a brigade or two of Sikhs might 
go anywhere.” 

Sir Walter Elliot said— 

“It would be very objectionable to do this 
first in the case of a European war.”’ 
Sir Hope Grant said— 

“IT would only substitute Indian for Native 
troops in time of war as a lastresource. Under 
no circumstances whatever would I send them to 
Malta or Gibraltar.” 

Sir Herbert Edwardes said— 

‘‘ My judgment is decidedly againsy bringing 

Indian troops to Europe.” 
He was not now arguing the question, 
which would come before them at the 
proper time, whether it would be desir- 
able, in these or any other circum- 
stances, to introduce Native Indian 
troops into European garrisons in 
the Mediterranean; but he would say 
most distinctly that, after the almost 
unanimous evidence given before the 
only Committee which, as far as 
he was aware, had inquired into the 
matter, and after the speech of 
the responsible Secretary of State on 
this very question, this was the very last 
transaction which ought to have been 
kept back from the House anhour. So 
great a change ought not to have been 
left to be argued here after the event. 
He had listened carefully to all the 
speeches from the Government Benches, 
and he had tried to find out precisely 
why it was that Parliament had not 
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had been told that it was very desirable 
that there should have been secrecy, 
but they had not been told why. It 
was admitted that the delay of a fort- 
night had not had the slightest effect 
on the preparations of Russia, or ob- 
tained for us any diplomatic advantage. 
The only reason that had been given 
was, that if the information had been 
communicated to Parliament at an earlier 
date there would have been some incon- 
venience in taking up transports. Now, 
he would take on himself to say, not on 
his own authority, but on that of others 
of greater weight, that if it had been 
known that the Government required 
transports, in the present state of the 
shipping interest, they would have been 
able to obtain them at least as cheaply 
as had been actually effected. There 
never was a time at which shipping 
could have been had at lower rates. No 
doubt—he would not callthem arguments 
—but excuses, based upon a number of 
legal, Constitutional, and administrative 
considerations, had been given for the 
delay. He should like to analyze the 
excuses of the Government. It was 
alleged on their part that the state of 
things constituted an emergency which 
justified them in withholding information 
from Parliament. But Her Majesty had 
Herself assigned that very emergency 
as a reason for coming to Parliament 
with information in respect to the 
calling out of the Reserve Forces. 
Therefore, the same state of things 
was relied upon as a reason for giving 
and for withholding information. 
The second excuse made by the Govern- 
ment was, that the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich had declared that it was 
the duty of the Government to take the 
responsibility of their actions upon 
themselves and afterwards to come to 
Parliament for their justification; but 
they forgot to add that his right hon. 
Friend said they should do so at 
the earliest opportunity. Instead of 
coming to Parliament at the earliest 
opportunity, the Government had not 
come to Parliament at all, had done 
nothing but answer questions, and only 
proposed to make a formal communica- 
tion to Parliament when the Native 
Indian troops had actually arrived at 
Malta. Thus Parliament would re- 
ceive no formal information with re- 

ard to the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on this subject 
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until that intention had actually been 
carried into effect. That excuse, he 
would venture to say, had no weight 
whatever. He now came to the Consti- 
tutional and legal doctrines which had 
been advocated by some eminent 
lawyers and politicians. The power- 
ful speech of the Attorney General had 
been replied to by the speech from the 
right hon. danber for Greenwich, 
which would not be forgotten in that 
House, and the refutation was so com- 
plete that he would not venture to 
travel over the ground again. The 
Attorney General had come before that 
House in the character of the boldest 
supporter of the Prerogative that had 
been known since the days of Lord 
Eldon, and had argued that the employ- 
ment of troops in Her Majesty’s Posses- 
sions other than England was not 
a matter dealt with by the Bill of 
Rights ; that its language—to use his 
exact words—did not extend beyond the 
Kingdom of England; and that the 
Mutiny Acts enacted nothing on the 
subject beyond the United Kingdom; 
so that the only function of Parliament 
with respect to troops in British Posses- 
sions was voting their cost. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman contended that 
the sole object of the Bill of Rights was 
to prevent Parliament and its Members 
being overawed, and this, it was evi- 
dent, would not be occasioned by any 
number of troops kept in other Posses- 
sions of the Crown. The Attorney 
General and the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
had both based their arguments on the 
4th section of the Mutiny Act, which 
looked at first as if it had some bearing 
on the question, as contemplating the 
existence of a Colonial Army. He had 
with some pains traced the history of 
this clause, which was inserted during 
the American Wars, above a century 
ago, with the sole object of providing 
that where American Militia were 
brigaded with the King’s troops, under 
a King’s officer for service in the field, 
they should be subject then, and no 
longer, to the same military discipline. 
The Preamble to the clause up to 1810 
was fatal to the Attorney General’s 
argument. Again, it was argued that 
the Indian troops were not the only 
Army which Her Majesty could employ 
without having the consent of Parlia- 
ment, but'that there were also Colonial 
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Armies that could be so employed. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General had argued that those 
different Forces were all Queen’s troops, 
and that the Queen was empowered 
to employ them just as the Indian 
troops were now being employed. 
All he could say was that the existence 
of such troops was entirely unknown to 
Parliament, the only Return of troops 
in the Colonies describing those locally 
raised as Militia. They were told, how- 
ever, that if they did not exist, they 
might, and probably soon would; that 
Canada would soon raise an Army, 
which would then be at the disposal of 
Her Majesty, in the same way as the 
Indian troops were at present. He 
should like to ask this question — If 
Canada did raise that Army, under what 
Act would it be raised? Was there any 
pretence that the Canadian Legislature 
could pass any Act exercising authority 
over troops outside the Canadian 
boundary? There was no such provi- 
sion in the Constitution Acts of Canada, 
of Australia, or of any Colony, enabling 
them to do more than to raise troops 
in the nature of Militia fur home de- 
fence—in fact, to do more than establish 
a superior police force, engaged under 
ordinary civil contract. But the Indian 
Native Forces were raised under an 
Imperial Statute, which gave effect to 
their Articles of War, not only in India, 
but wherever they went. It was idle to 
contend that this imaginary Colonial 
Force—the Attorney General’s dozen 
men in buckram—were any justification 
for the ground which had been taken up 
with respect to the Indian troops. 
But it was then said that the Committee 
of 1867-8 had not referred to the Con- 
stitutional point when they discussed the 
use of Indian troops in the Colonies. 
No doubt, and for the best of reasons; 
for the point had been settled by the 
rule then in force, under which Indian 
troops in the Colonies were voted, just 
as British troops were, both as to num- 
bers and pay. Then the Attorney 
General wid that in 1863 some Indian 
troops were sent to New Zealand, and 
not specifically voted. Here, again, he 
was wrong; for, although there was a 
proposal to send them, they were not 
sent, but British troops leaving India 
in the ordinary roster were despatched 
to New Zealand instead of to other 
Colonies, and the numbers in the Pre- 
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amble to the Mutiny Act were not 
affected. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) observed that he had 
said that the troops sent forward were 
on the Indian Establishment and under 
the Mutiny Act. 

Mer. CHILDERS said, that made 
no difference, because European troops 
in India were always under the Mutiny 
Act. As to the particular troops re- 
ferred to, they were paid out of and 
came within the Votes of Parliament. 
They could not expect the Attorney 
General to be conversant with all that 
occurred at the War Office 15 years ago ; 
but he must not quote this case again in 
illustration of his argument. The At- 
torney General had also stated that the 
changes made by the House of Lords in 
the clause of the Bill of 1858 had 
effected the object of its original Mover. 
But, unfortunately, if he referred to the 
debate, he would find that the amended 
clause was opposed exactly on the same 
grounds as the original words. The 
fact was that, although there was some 
hesitation in 1861 and 1862 to yield to 
General Peel’s protests, in 1863 the 
cost of Indian troops was pane 2 
shown. In the following year the num- 
bers were shown on the Estimates; and 
since 1865 the number of Indian troops 
employed out of India, in spite of all 
the Attorney General had said, had been 
as regularly voted by Parliament as had 
been the numbers of troops of the 


Regular Army. This House had dis- | rig 


tinctly laid down that it was not 
sufficient to vote the money, and that 
when Indian troops were employed out- 
side the boundaries of our possessions in 
India, the number must also be voted. 
As the Government claimed to send 
Native troops from India to Malta with- 
out the consent of Parliament, he would 
ask, whether they also claimed to send 
European troops from India in excess of 
the voted numbers? Did they also 
claim to substitute in India a small num- 
ber of European troops for a larger 
number of Native troops moved from 
India into British Possessions, and not 
to come to Parliament at all if the 
latter cost no more than the former? 
These were questions which the Govern- 
ment were bound to answer. If the 
law would allow them to do this, the 
sooner they had a fresh Declaration of 
Rights the better, for the position was 





‘ 





@ perilous one, the gravity of which 
was not diminished by the smallness 
of the numbers in question. It was by 
laxity in small matters that dangerous 
precedents were established, and it was 
to prevent sucha precedent that he hoped 
the House would accept the Resolution 
of his noble Friend. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 44.] 


(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 
mond.) 

COMMITTEE. [Progress 16th May. | 


Order for Committee read. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3 (Penalties for selling of in- 
toxicating liquors during prohibited 
hours extended to whole of Sunday). 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had most unfortunately informed several 
hon. Members that this Bill would not 
come on that night. Perhaps he had no 
ight to repeat a private conversation 
that he had with the hon. Member who 
had charge of the Bill ; but he certainly 
gathered from him that the Bill would 
stand over until the debate on the Eastern 
Question had finished. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member that the House was in Commit- 
tee on the Bill, and that the Question 
was, whether the clause should stand 
part of the Bill. 

Tur O’CONOR DON said, that what 
he intended to state, and what he did 
state, to hon. Members who had asked 
him the same question was, that he 
would not proceed with the Bill on 
Monday unless the Eastern Debate ter- 
minated before half-past 12. He thought 
there ought not to be much difficulty in 
making some progress that evening. 
The clause under discussion was one to 
which there was no objection. On the 
next clause the hon. Member for County 








Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) had put 
down an Amendment to omit that clause 
altogether. Although the promoters of 
the Bill were unwilling to abandon the 
clause, yet, if hon. Gentlemen really 
wished it, they would consent to its 
being struck out. With regard to 
Clause 5, there were two Amendments 
proposed—one by the hon. Member for 
County Limerick, and the other by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for County 
Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing). He 
would assent to both of those Amend- 
ments, if they, on the other hand, would 
allow the Bill to be dealt with in a fair 
and reasonable manner. But when they 
came to Clause 6, there was an Amend- 
ment to it proposed by the hon. Member 
for County Sligo (Mr. King-Harman). 
It would be hardly fair to ask the 
House to go into the consideration of 
that Amendment after the very serious 
question that had been debated in the 
House that evening. Therefore, he 
proposed to report Progress when the 
Committee arrived at Clause 6, the first 
clause that was of importance. As he 
had made these concessions, he hoped 
hon. Members would allow the Bill to 
proceed quietly. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE ob- 
served, that he had not meant to allege 
anything like a promise on the part of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon not to 
bring on the Bill that night. He was 
only refreshing his recollection of a con- 
versation which he was sorry he had 
mentioned to others. He certainly 
understood the hon. Member to say that 
he had not intended to proceed with the 
Bill until the debate on the Eastern 
Question was concluded. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN remarked, that 
they had been told that no fresh Bill 
would be taken up at a later hour than 
12 o’clock, and, certainly, no such ob- 
noxious Bill as this ought to be taken. 
They could not enter into a discussion 
on four Amendments and four new 
clauses at that hour. He, therefore, 
begged to move that Progress be re- 
ported. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 


and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
O’ Sullivan.) 


Tue O’CONOR DON hoped that the 
hon. Member would not press his 
Motion, because, as he had before said, 


Zhe O’ Conor Don 
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he had accepted the Amendments as 
they stood. ie did not really under- 
stand what it was that the hon. Member 
wished to be discussed. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA trusted that 
the hon. Member for County Limerick 
would not occupy time by his Motion, 
when the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill was prepared to give way to his 
Amendments. If there were any diffi- 
culty, it would arise on later clauses, 
and it was obviously occupying the time 
of the House unnecessarily to move to 
report Progress under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. FAWCETT could not support 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for County Limerick. He hoped the 
Motion to report Progress would be 
withdrawn, for nothing could be more 
fair and reasonable than that which had 
been offered by the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don). The 
hon. Member for Roscommon stated 
that he did not like the Amendments to 
Clauses 4 and 5; but yet he would 
accept them, and had offered himself to 
move to report Progress when they 
arrived at Clause 6. In their own inte- 
rests, therefore, he asked the opponents 
of the Bill not to alienate some of their 
English supporters by opposing what 
was offered by the promoters of the Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN remarked, that 
there were four Amendments on the 
Paper before that of the hon. Member 
for Sligo. Ifthe hon. Member for Ros- 
common were willing to accept ail those, 
yet that of the hon. Member for Sligo 
remained. He would withdraw his 
Motion, only on the condition that the 
hon. Member for Roscommon was willing 
to accept those four. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, that he 
had already stated that there was no 
Amendment to the clause then before 
the House. On Clause 4 the hon. Member 
for County Limerick had given Notice to 
omit it, and to that Motion he had as- 
sented. To the Amendments of the hon. 
Member for Cork, on Clause 5, he as- 
sented; and also to the alteration on the 
same clause, proposed by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Limerick, and when Clause 6 
was reached, he proposed to move that 
Progress be reported. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the Ques- 
tion before the Committee was that 
Progress be reported. If it were with- 
drawn he should then put the Question 
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that the clause should stand part of the 


Bill. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked leave to 
withdraw his Motion to report Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. R. POWER said, that the Com- 
mittee would remember that Sunday, in 
Ireland, was a most remarkable day. 
Sunday was a day on which great 
events took place. They were married, 
they were buried, and they were 
born, on Sundays. The hon. Member 
proposed that any policeman . should, 
at any hour of the day or night, 
be permitted to enter into any public- 
house in Ireland. It must be remem- 
bered that the people who held public- 
houses in Ireland resided in them. In 
Scotland it was different, for the people 
who held public-houses there had 
houses of their own. In Ireland, they 
were not so wealthy as to be able to 
afford both a public-house and a private 
residence. By this Bill, the policeman 
in Ireland was to be allowed to enter 
into any public-house whenever he chose, 
and if he found any person drinking he 
could arrest them. He had thus to draw 
a wise distinction between a person who 
was a guest of the ‘publican, and the 
person who was merely a customer. If 
a person from a distance—a cousin, 
niece, brother, father, or mother—came 
to visit his or her relations, a policeman 
could enter into that house and arrest 
such person for drinking on Sunday. 
Therefore, he moved the rejection of this 
clause. The ground on which he did so 
was, that it would have the effect of 
placing licensed traders in Ireland— 
especially in the county towns and small 
districts, who resided in public-houses— 
at the mercy of the policeman. If a 
man was found in a public-house, drink- 
ing with the publican—no matter whe- 
ther he was a brother, or any other near 
relation—he would be liable to be ar- 
rested and fined £10. And a policeman 
might at any time of the night enter into 
a public-house in order to detect the 
brothers of a publican of the crime of 
drinking. He wished to preserve the 
liberty of every Irishman, no matter 
who he might be, and for that reason he 
moved that this clause be rejected. 

Mr. SULLIVAN observed that the 
penalties in question were now in force 





under the provisions of another Act, 
and were for selling, or exposing for 
sale, or being, at any prohibited hour, in 
any public-house on Sundays. If public- 
houses now opened within prohibited 
hours on Sunday, then the evils which 
had been spoken of took place. 

Mr. PHY could not go the same 
length as the hon. Member who had 
moved the total rejection of the clause. 
He could understand that there ought to 
be a justification for giving such power 
to a policeman, in order to detect whether 
‘selling, exposing for sale, or keeping 
open any premises for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on Sunday” took place ; but 
when the section went. on to give the same 
power in case of anyone being present in 
or upon any such premises during any 
hours or time on Sunday, he thought the 
provision very unnecessary and objection- 
able. The Committee would recollect 
that this was an Act for the total closing 
of public-houses in the country districts 
of ‘icslend on Sundays. It would also 
be remembered that those public-houses 
were the places of residence of the 
families of the occupiers, and that if 
these words were to be made law no one 
present with the publican, however bond 
Jide, would be safe from arrest by the 

olicoman from the mere fact of his 

eing in a public-house. He hoped the 
promoters of the Bill would allow a 
Proviso to be struck out, which subjected 
anyone who was found drinking with 
the publican in his house, on Sundays, to 
penalties. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, that he 
believed, according to the ordinary pro- 
cedure of the Committee, it would be 
incompetent for his hon. Friend to 
effect the alteration proposed; because 
the Question had been put, that the clause 
should stand part of the Bill. Before 
he could consent to the omission of the 
words proposed, it would be necessary 
for him to look over the existing Acts to 
see what effect the omission would have. 
But he might state that he agreed in 
the principle laid down by the hon. 
Member for Cork, and would undertake 
to look into the matter with the view of 
carrying out, if possible, upon the Re- 
port, the suggestion made. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common would be perfectly safe in 
agreeing to have the words struck out 
of the clause. 
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Taz O'CONOR DON repeated that 
he would see in what way his hon. 
Friend’s object could be best attained, 
although he could not consent to the 
alteration at that moment. 

Masor O’GORMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon has become, for- 
sooth, the arbiter elegantiarum of this 
House. I beg to say that if my hon. 
Friend withdraws his Motion, I will 
make a Motion to report Progress. This 
Bill is a cursed Bill! It shall not pass 
while I can obtain a Teller to oppose it. 

Tot CHAIRMAN : It is my duty to 
state that the expression used by the hon. 
and gallant Member, as applied to the 
Bill, is one which is not in Order. 

Mason NOLAN observed that the ex- 
ression had been used before in the 

ouse to Amendments, and he thought 
if rightly applied to them, it could not 
be wrong to apply it to a Bill. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member is not in Order in ad- 
verting to what passed on previous oc- 
casions in the House. If the words, 
which I took from the hon. and gallant 
Member for Waterford, had reference to 
the Bill, they are unparliamentary, and 
the expression must be withdrawn. 

Masor O’GORMAN: I think, Sir, 
we have very few liberties in this House 
now. I will not withdraw the expres- 
sion. It is a cursed Bill. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I will point out 
to the hon. and gallant Member that in 
this House it is customary to accept the 
ruling of the Chair. I must again ask 
the hon. and gallant Member to retract 
the expression. 

Masor O’GORMAN: I have never 
done anything in this House to _— 
its will; but I have very strong feel- 
ings upon this subject—the strongest 
that can possibly be entertained, and 
I am determined that this Bill shall not 
pass. [Mr. Sutrivan: Withdraw!] I 
shall not at the instance of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth withdraw 
the expression; but I do, Sir, in de- 
ference to the decision of the Chair. 
I was elected for the City of Waterford 
for the purpose of bringing back Home 
Rule to Waterford, and if I cannot do 
that I shall cut off this right hand be- 
fore I bring back a coercion Act to 
Waterford. I repeat, I withdraw the 
word I made use of, because you, Sir, 
have called upon me to do so; but I 
decline to do so because. I have been 





called upon by Members who come 
here to support coercive measures. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN wished to ask the 
hon. and gallant Member for Water- 
ford whether he would take the decision 
of the House upon the whole clause ? 

Mason O’GORMAN moved the re- 
jection of the clause. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 98; 
Noes 26: Majority 72. — (Div. List, 
No. 143.) 


Clause 4 (Construction of Act). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Major O’ Gorman. ) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that if he 
understood the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don) aright, he 
had accepted his Amendments to that 
clause. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, that if that 
were the case he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr, SULLIVAN: I should like to 
explain that the clause has been with- 
drawn. 

Toe O’CONOR DON said, that the 
hon. Member for County Limerick had 
proposed to omit this clause. When 
the Question came to be put that that 
clause should stand part of the Bill, he 
did not intend to oppose its being struck 
out. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, that he did 
not withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped the hon. 
and gallant Member for Waterford 
would withdraw his Amendment after 
what had taken place. 

Masor O’GORMAN: I have no ob- 
jection to withdraw any Motion on the 
distinct understanding that this wretched 
coercion Bill for Ireland shall have an 
end for this evening at least. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause negatived. 


Clause 5 (Exemptions). 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: I am sure my 
hon. Friend will have no objection to 
my Amendment, in page 2, line 32, to 
leave out from ‘‘liquors” to the end of 
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the clause, and insert ‘‘on arrival or 
departure of trains.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN: I think that the 
Amendment I have now before the 
Committee is one, the principle of which, 
as to the refreshment of bond fide travel- 
lers as described in the Licensing Act 
of 1874, has been accepted, and that I 
need say no more than that the hon. 
Member for Roscommon will not object 
to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Commencement of Act). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Zhe O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. KING-HARMAN would appeal 
to the hon. Member for Roscommon to 
go on with the Bill that night, as they 
had gone so far. They were kept there 
night after night to listen to the discus- 
sions on that Bill, and as they were there 
now, they might just as well sit later. 

Tue 0’CONOR DON remarked that 
the promoters of the Bill would be most 
willing to go on then. But he would 
remind the hon. Member that the other 
night he refused to allow the Bill to pro- 
ceed, and moved to report Progress. He 
himself had stated to the opponents of 
the Bill that, when Clause 6 was reached, 
he would move that Progress be re- 
ported, and, of course, he was bound 
to adopt that course; though, for his 
own part, he would be willing to sit 
there for the next three hours. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA entirely 
objected to go on then. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, that 
what he objected to was having this 
Bill commenced at a late hour. But he 
could see no objection to their now going 
on and discussing the Amendments to 
the pert clause, which were very 


simple 
r. O’SULLIVAN said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo would 
recollect that there had been a distinct 
understanding that they should not go 
on, and he hoped his hon, Friend would 
not withdraw his Motion. 
Mr. KING-HARMAN said, that be- 
cause there was an understanding be- 
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tween the hon. Member for Roscommon 
and other hon. Members the Committee 
was not bound. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that there 
was no question of a private arrangement 
between any hon. Members. It was a 
distinct promise made to the Committee 
that Progress should be reported at a 
certain stage, which promise the hon. 
Member for Roscommon was loyally en- 
deavouring to carry out, and to which 
course he trusted the Committee would 
now consent. 

Dr. WARD asked, if it were con- 
venient to go on then with the Bill, at 
half-past 1, when they had spent so 
much time over it the other night? He 
protested against the adjournment of 
the House at that early hour, seeing 
that they had been able to sit till 9.30 
A.M. the previous week, when time was 
merely wasted. He thought the House 
might go on for an hour or two. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, when 
an hon. Member who had charge of a 
Bill stated that at a certain stage he 
would move to report Progress, hon. 
Gentlemen who were interested in the 
Bill would have a right to go away on 
the faith of such an assertion. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, at the com- 
mencement of the discussion, he had 
stated if his hon. Friend who opposed 
the Bill would allow it to proceed to a 
certain stage, he (the O’Conor Don), 
accepting the Amendments proposed up 
to that time, would propose to report 
Progress. His hon. Friends who opposed 
the Bill had carried out their part of 
the agreement ; they had not met him 
with any obstruction, but had fairly 
executed their part of the bargain. That 
being so, could he be asked to break 
his word, and to try and press the Bill 
on, despite his having pledged himself 
to move to report Progress. If the pass- 
ing of the measure depended upon going 
on, he could not be guilty of such a 
breach of faith. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had last spoken had not made 
his arrangements for reporting Progress 
in a hole-and-corner fashion. He had 
openly stated in that House what he in- 
tended doing, and those who objected 
to such a course being pursued should 
have protested against it at the time. 
Mr. KING-HARMAN did not wish 
to detain the Committee, if it was not 





thought desirable to go further that 
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night; but he must say that he and 
others had been given to understand 
that at whatever time the Bill came on 
it would be proceeded with. A great 
number of hon. Gentlemen remained, 
much against their wills, in order to see 
the matter through, and when the Bill 
was reached, then, for the first time, 
they were informed that it was only 
proposed to proceed as far as a certain 
clause. He would not press his Motion 
for proceeding with the Bill, if the Com- 
mittee did not wish it; but he asked the 
hon. Member for Roscommon to fix a 
date to discuss the Bill, and finish it, 
instead of bringing hon. Members down 
to the House, night after night, waiting 
about for this measure to come on. 

Dr. WARD said, unfortunately, he 
was not in the House when the hon. 
Member for Roscommon gave the un- 
dertaking not to proceed with the Bill 
beyond a certain clause. As he had 
promised that, he (Dr. Ward) by no 
means desired to see him break faith 
with the Committee. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, on the occasion 
of the all-night sitting of the previous 
week, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Roscommon stated at the commencement 
that if any reasonable progress were 
made that night, he would not press the 
Bill further. But nothing was done on 
that occasion, whereas they had now 
made the reasonable progress of which 
his hon. Friend then spoke ; and he was, 
by the course he was pursuing, carrying 
out his promise not to proceed to an 
undue length with the Bill at any one 
sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 22nd May, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Sexrecr Commrrrrr—Land Titles 
and Transfer, nominated, 

Pustic Birts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading— Linen and Hempen Manu- 
factures (Ireland) * [184]. 
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Second Reading — Rating of Towns (Ireland) 
[8], put off; Contagious Diseases Acts Re- 
[59], debate adjourned ; Elementary 
ucation Provisional Order Confirmation 
Portsmouth) * [179]; Local Government 
rovisional Orders (Abergavenny Union, 


ae * [166]; Local Government Provisional 

ers (Bournemouth, &c.)* [168]; Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order Con. 
firmation (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell. 
ings) (Cork) * (180). 

Committee—Report— and Water Orders Con- 
firmation * [153]. 

Withdrawn—YV oters (Ireland) (No. 2) * [65]. - 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—oQo— 


RATING OF TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. Butt, Mr. Collins.) 
[BILL 8,] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, there was another Bill down on 
the Paper, entitled the Voters’ (Ire- 
land) (No. 2) Bill, the objeet and provi- 
sions of which he believed were nearly 
identical with that which he was about 
to bring before the House. In referring 
to that measure, he wished to assure the 
House that there was no understanding 
between him and the hon. Member for 
Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) on the 
subject, and that the coincidence was a 
pure accident. The purport of this Bill 
was to remove some difficulties which 
now existed, and which prevented per- 
sons in Ireland from enjoying the fran- 
chise who were entitled under the law. 
The Bill involved no extension of the 
franchise, nor did it in any way give 
the right to the franchise to any class 
not now entitled by law to possess it. 
It solely sought to remove difficulties 
arising from the practice common in 
some towns of the owner of premises 
paying the rate, which at present, owing 
to oversight in the law, prevented per- 
sons from getting upon the register. 
The means by which he sought to effect 
that purpose was machinery which had 
been employed to remedy analogous 
and similar difficulties which at one 
time stood in the way of persons entitled 
to the franchise in England, but which 
had been removed. As a matter of fact, 
this was a Bill for the assimilation of 
the law as between Ireland and Eng- 
land. Since the Act passed ‘in the year 
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1850 regulating the qualification and 
registration of voters 3 Ireland, per- 
sons in boroughs, cities, and towns occu- 
ying rated premises of £8 yearly value 
fad , Ban entitled to vote. By the 2nd 
section of the Act it was provided that 
the clerk of the Union should transmit 
to the town clerk tin each borough, city, 
and town a list of persons rated as 
owners or occupiers of premises of that 
value. By the next section the town 
clerk was required to make out a list of 
persons entitled to vote, and one of the 
qualifications necessary to entitle a per- 
son to be put upon the register in any 
particular year was that before the pre- 
vious July, he should have paid all the 
oor rates payable on the Ist of 
sa in that year. Persons who by 
any accident were omitted from the list 
of voters were given, by the 34th sec- 
tion, the power to make a claim to be 
put upon the list; but the difficulties in 
the way of establishing the right were 
numerous; and under Section 100, the 
claimant was bound not merely to pay 
the certified and ascertained amount of 
taxes due to the 1st January, but he was 
bound to pay all poor rates due to the 
time he made his claim, and it might be 
difficult for him to ascertain the exact 
amount. That in itself was sufficient to 
place the claimant at a great disad- 
vantage ; but, in addition, he was bound 
to comply directly with the propriety of 
formalities and regulations. The claim 
must be in writing, and signed by the 
claimant himself, and he was bound, 
step by step, to prove his claim affirma- 
tively. In 1868 there came the Irish 
Reform Act, which gave the franchise 
in towns to all persons who occupied 
premises of the rated value of over £4, 
and declared that the occupation of 
land, &c., rated over that amount 
should be as effectual to qualify a man 
to be registered as a voter as was the 
old £8 franchise, and the introduction of 
the word ‘‘ occupation ” showed that the 
case was contemplated of occupiers 
whose rates were paid by their land- 
lords. Primd facie, the law stood thus— 
the ocew: ying tenant was liable for the 
rates coltey the Irish law, but if the col- 
lector got them from the owner, that 
was enough under the Act to entitle the 
occupier to the franchise. In certain 
towns the arrangement by which the 
owner paid the rates was very general. 
In Dublin, in five cases out of six, of a 
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large class of houses, it was the rule for 
the rates to be paid in the first instance 
by the owners, when, of course, the 
were ultimately paid by the occupiers. It 
was necessary that theratesshould be paid 
in proper time—namely, the Ist of July, 
or the franchise was gone, and in some 
cases the landlords would neglect to pay. 
Usually in Ireland the landlord was of 
one way of thinking politically, and the 
occupier another ; and though the differ- 
ences should not often lead to feelings 
of hostility between them, they male 
the landlord more or less indifferent to 
the payment of the rates which would 
secure the franchise to the occupier. 
Then, again, the landlord paying the 
rate was not bound to return the name 
of the occupier for whom he paid it, nor 
was the collector bound to ask for it, and 
thus, in many cases, the occupier did 
not find his name upon the rate book. 
Now, about as soon as the occupier dis- 
covered that the rate had been neglected 
to be paid, he could come forward and 
pay it; but the proper time for paying 
aving passed, he would be reduced to 
the necessity of making a claim and 
facing the difficulties of that process. In 
many cases the occupier would take for 
granted that the owner had paid, and 
would only find out when it was too late 
that the rates were unpaid. The best 
way to show the effect of this state of 
things upon the borough franchise in 
Treland was to refer to a Return made 
in 1874, upon the Motion of the senior 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt). The 
Return showed that in the town of 
Belfast there were 25,704 premises 
rated at over £4, while there were only 
14,990 occupiers registered to vote. In 
Cork town there were 7,190 premises 
rated at over £4, and only 3,737 votes. 
In Limerick there were 3,200 such pre- 
mises, and 2,161 registered occupiers. 
And in Dublin the premises rated at 
over £4 numbered 23,247, and the regis- 
tered occupiers 11,000, or less than half. 
The English Reform Act, passed in 1867, 
abolished, as they all knew, what was 
known as the ‘‘compound householder.” 
In cases where one man was the land- 
lord of a number of small tenements, 
the local authorities did not care to go 
to the trouble to collect the rates from 
all the occupiers, but agreed with the 
landlord that he should pay the rates, 
some deduction being made from the 
amount to compensate him. The Minis- 
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try of that day were disposed to give 
household suffrage; but to limit the 
effect of the measure they said—‘‘ It is 
not enough to be a householder; we 
shall insist that in addition the rates 
must be paid not by the landlord, but 
by the occupier.”” From the Opposition 
side of the House there came a Motion 
to give the compound householder a 
vote, notwithstanding that the rates 
were paid by his landlord ; but the at- 
tempt was defeated, and the Ministry of 
the day stuck to the principle that there 
should be personal payment of rates in 
order to give a man the right to vote. 
The opponents of that principle adopted 
another plan by which they proposed to 
abolish the compound householder, and 
compel everybody to pay his rates per- 
sonally. That was adopeel by the Go- 
vernment, and thus the Bill gave what 
was practically household suffrage. The 
Government of that day went out of 
Office, and the Liberal Party came in. 
Meanwhile, great dissatisfaction had 
been felt by the local authorities and 
the ratepayers at the abolition of the 
compound householder, and, in 1869, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen) intro- 
duced his Assessed Rates Bill to suppl 

machinery to remedy the defects whic 

had arisen in England with regard to 
the registration of voters. That machi- 
nery he (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) now pro- 
posed should be applied to Ireland. 
The Assessed Rates Act restored the 
power of compounding, and, at the same 
time, secured to the tenant whose rates 
were paid by the landlord the right to 
vote; but then came the danger, which 
had assumed a serious aspect in Ireland, 
that as a consequence of the local autho- 
rity coming into contact only with the 
owner, the occupier would not find his 
name upon the rate book, and would lose 
his vote. The Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of 
London provided machinery by which 
the occupier whose rates were paid by 
his landlord had secured to him that his 
name should be placed on the register 
of voters. That Act was the 32 & 33 
Vict. c. 41, and it was meant not merely 
to meet the case of payment by the 
owner which arose under the compound- 
ing system, but all cases where the 
owner paid the rates instead of the 
occupier. If it had been confined to the 
compound householder, it might have 
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been said that the analogy to the case 
of Ireland was imperfect; but it went 
much further, and provided a remedy in 
all cases where the owner, by agreement, 
was an occupier, and paid the rates ; and 
when the right of the occupier to appeal 
upon the list was thereby endangered, 
Section 7 of the Bill declared that any 
payment of rates by the occupier, not- 
withstanding that the amount might be 
deducted from his rent, and any pay- 
ment by the owner should be deemed a 
ayment of full rate by the ‘occupier, 
or the purpose of any qualification for 
the franchise. By the 8th section, if 
the owner omitted to pay the rate, the 
occupier might deduct it from his rent, 
and Section 9 made the owner liable to 
a penalty if he failed to give the list of 
the occupiers to the overseers. The next 
section provided that notice should be 
given to the occupier of the rates in 
arrear, and the 19th, which was the 
most important, required the overseer to 
insert the names of all the occupiers in 
the rate book, which was the foundation 
of the register of the franchise. Some 
of the clauses of the Bill were restricted 
in terms to the compound householders, 
but these clauses which he proposed to 
engraft upon the Irish law were per- 
fectly general. He wished by the ss 
sent Bill to apply the same law to Ire- 
land, and to prevent men whom the law 
declared to be entitled to the franchise 
being hindered from getting it in that 
country through the want of the excel- 
lent provisions now contained in the 
English enactments. He had, therefore, 
endeavoured in this méasure to carry 
out the principles of the English legis- 
lation on that subject. His Bill pro- 
vided that all poor rates should be 
deemed to be payable by the actual 
occupier when made, the immediate 
lessor, however, where now liable, to 
continue still to be so; that where the 
owner omitted to pay the rates, the 
occupier paying the same should be 
empowered to deduct the amount from 
the rent; that every payment of a rate 
by the occupier, although then deducted, 
and every payment of a rate by the 
owner should be a constructive payment 
by the occupier for the purposes of any 
rating qualification for the franchise ; 
and that when the rates remained un- 
paid they should be demanded from the 
occupiers. Doubts having arisen as to 
whether occupiers of weekly or monthly 
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tenements should be entitled to vote, 
the Bill proposed to enact that such 
persons were not to be excluded from 
the franchise. It had been said that 
these questions of electoral reform 
were regarded with great apathy by the 
Trish people ; but that was due to a want 
of belief in the readiness of the House 
of Commons to comply with their just 
demands, and they had seen that apathy 
give way when a question arose which 
excited strong popular feeling. By 

assing that measure, the House would 
re something towards allaying those 
feelings of apathy and distrust. People 
in that country would not hold meetings 
on matters of that kind. They had 
seen so many Bills thrown out and 
Petitions rejected, that they did not 
believe in praying the House for re- 
forms connected with the franchise. 
Beyond that, he would admit that it was 
impossible to get up Petitions unless 
they had a paid and organized body to 
prepare them. In the case of the con- 
stituency he represented, a vacancy 
occurred, and a candidate of excellent 
position and ability, and of local con- 
nection, was spoken of, and would have 
been returned, but that a strong voice 
of popular feeling had sprung into 
existence, and everybody, voters and 
non-voters, determined that a man vitally 
connected with that voice should be re- 
turned instead of a member of one of 
the great English Parties. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman to whom he re- 
ferred was, on that occasion, owing to 
the irresistible force of the popular 
feeling, returned without opposition ; 
but he had since stood a contest, and 
been at the head of the poll. It was 
advisable, on such occasions, to lessen 
excitement as much as possible, and to 
encourage strictly constitutional action. 
That object aia be best accomplished 
by removing the obstacles in the way 
of hundreds and thousands of men in 
the towns of Ireland who were legally 
entitled to be put upon the list of 
voters, but who were hindered from 
getting their names upon the register 
by the difficulties which stood in the 
way. On very just, reasonable, and 
constitutional grounds, it was advisable 
that those difficulties which had been 


swept away in England should be 
removed in Ireland also, and; accord- 
ingly, he asked the House to agree 
to the second reading of the Bill 
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which he had brought under their 
notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. 0’ Shaughnessy.) 


Mr. MULHOLLAND, in moving, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
that he would not occupy the time of the 
House very long in showing that it 
ought to be rejected. He would admit 
that it had been brought forward in a 
very moderate way; but, nevertheless, 
it was very difficult to reconcile some of 
the statements which had been made 
with his (Mr. Mulholland’s) experience. 
This question had been brought before 
the House on several previous occasions, 
and it had appeared in a different form 
and under a different name. In the first 
year of this Parliament, for instance, it 
came up as a part of the Borough Fran- 
chise Bill. That Bill was rejected a 
week ago. He imagined that the object 
of bringing forward this Bill at the pre- 
sent time was to get the House to com- 
mit itself indirectly to the approval of 
the principles of the Bill which a week 
since had been rejected. If that Bill 
had passed, there would then have been 
some meaning in producing this Bill; 
but he contended that with the rejection 
of the Borough Franchise Bill the ne- 
cessity for this Bill disappeared. Tho 
Mover of this Bill had said that it was 
intended to remove the disqualifications 
which existed, and which prevented per- 
sons so entitled from being on the regis- 
ter ; but, in his (Mr. Mulholland’s) opi- 
nion, the Bill dealt altogether, from the 
beginning to the end, with persons not 
entitled to be on the register; and he 
entirely denied that there were any per- 
sons in Ireland entitled to appear on 
that register who were prevented from 
being so by any peculiarities of the law 
of rating, if they so desired. The Reform 
Acts of 1867 and 1868 settled the fran- 
chise on its present basis. In both of 
those Acts, the principle by which the 
borough franchise was regulated in Eng- 
land and Ireland was exactly the same. 
In both countries that principle was, that 
the franchise was only to be extended to 
those who paid the poor rates directly ; 
but there was a radical difference be- 
tween the Poor Law system of the two 
countries. In England, the principle of 
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direct personal rating always lay at the 
foundation of the Poor Law. In Ireland, 
on the contrary, the large fringe of semi- 
pauperism which existed was taken into 
account, and it was felt that it would be 
absurd to tax, for the support of others, 
the large class who were themselves 
bordering on pauperism. A line was 
therefore drawn below which the occu- 

ier of houses should not only not be 
iable for poor rates, but the landlord 
was expressly prohibited from recovering 
them directly or indirectly ; and that line 
was fixed at £4. The legislation of 1867 
and 1868 was followed up by registra- 
tion enactments, which most effectually 
provided, by officers appointed for the 

urpose, for the appearance on the rate 

ook in Ireland of the name of every 
occupier rated at over £4. He denied that 
there was in Ireland anything approach- 
ing to the English system of composition 
for rates. The circumstances of the two 
countries in that respect not being at all 
analogous, they could have no unifor- 
mity—any uniformity would be in the 
letter only and notin the spirit—werethey 
simply to copy the clauses of an Act suit- 
able for England, but wholly unsuitable 
for Ireland. If the present Bill were 
passed, it could only apply to occupiers 
under £4, who were not entitled to the 
franchise. The Bill had appeared before 
the House under four different titles— 
the Borough Franchise Bill, the Voters 
(Ireland) Bill, the Town Rating Bill, and 
now the Rating of Towns Bill. Such 
attempts at concealment of identity 
looked, to say the least of it, very sus- 
picious. Why should the title be 
changed on every occasion but to con- 
ceal the real character of the Bill? 
He hoped the House would not allow 
the law of rating in Ireland to be 
unsettled —directly, as was attempted 
by the Bill of last Wednesday, or in- 
directly, by the present Bill; but that it 
would adhere to its determination ex- 
pressed last week, and reject it, in ac- 
cordance with the Motion he now made. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Ir. Mutholland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member who had just addressed 
Mr. Mulholland 
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the House (Mr. Mulholland) had as- 
serted that there was no demand in Ire- 
land for this Bill, and that no persons 
were deprived of the franchise in con- 
sequence of the existing state of the law. 
For his own , he was ignorant of the 
law of Ireland on the subject ; but it cer- 
tainly appeared to him that the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) had made out a primd 
Jacie case, which called for a reply. The 
hon. Member for Downpatrick (Mr. 
Mulholland) had not supplied any an- 
swer; and it was to be regretted that he 
had not left the opposition, in the first 
instance, to the. hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket), who would have informed the 
House what the law in Ireland really 
was. Neither could it be said that the 
hon. Member had displayed any correct 
knowledge as to what was the law in 
England under Goschen’s Act of 1869. 
That Act was undoubtedly intended to 
be of general application, but its opera- 
tion had practically been limited by the 
decision of the Court of Common Pleas 
in the case of ‘‘ Cross v. Allsop.” In 
that case, the Act had been held not to 
be of universal application, but only to 
apply to the old class of compound 
householders. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick was, 
therefore, not right in supposing that the 
Act of 1869 completely met all the diffi- 
culties existing in England, for there 
were many persons entitled to be on the 
register in England who were still left 
out. There was great need for legis- 
lation in England to clear up the anoma- 
lies that existed on the subject, and if 
the Government should think it neces- 
sary to make any inquiry into the state 
of things existing in Ireland, he hoped 
that inquiry would be extended to Eng- 
land also. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick had shown that there 
was a large class of the poorer rate- 
payers who in England were enfran- 
chised under Goschen’s Act who did not 
get placed on the register in Ireland. 
That was a matter which deserved con- 
sideration, and he regretted that the Bill 
intended to deal with the subject had 
been met by mere opposition. 

Mr. BRUEN pointed out that the ob- 
ject of the English Act of 1869 was al- 
together different from that which. the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O'Shaughnessy) proposed to attain 
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by this Bill: It had been copied from 
an English Act, passed to remedy cer- 
tain grievances, and meant to re-intro- 
duce a certain state of things which had 
before existedin England. On the con- 
trary, such a state of things had never 
existed in Ireland, and the present Bill 
was altogether a mistake. Its Preamble 
stated that it frequently happened that 
persons entitled to the franchise were 
practically disfranchised by reason of 
their names not appearing on the rate 
book, and the 2nd clause found a remedy 
for this evil. Now, as a matter of fact, 
the grievance did not exist, and in every 
borough in Ireland—except Dublin—in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Poor Law, the rate books had a column 
in which the name of the occupier was 
inserted. The hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick thought that a £4 occupier 
who was liable to pay rates and who 
did not pay them koatt: nevertheless, 
be allowed to have the franchise. The 
law was the same in all the Parlia- 
mentary cities and boroughs of Ireland, 
except Dublin. The Parliamentary 
franchise depended on certain conditions, 
among which were that a person must 
have been an occupier for twelve months, 
of premises rated at a value of more than 
£4, and it seemed to be assumed by those 
who copied the Bill from the Act for 
England, that the occupier was not liable 
for the rates; but the Irish law made 
every occupier of premises above £4 
rateable value liable to be rated and 
to pay the rates. In Dublin, how- 
ever, the law was different, for the Act 
of 12 & 13 Vict. c. 91, provided that, in- 
stead of the rate book in Dublin being 
made out by the Poor Law authorities, 
it should be made out by the Collector 
General of Rates, and also that in the 
case of all premises between £4 and £8 
valuation, the lessor should be rated in- 
stead of the occupier. It was said that 
as far as the poor rates were concerned, 
this provision had been repealed, and 
consequently all persons now occupying 
premises rated above £4 ought to be put 
on the rate book. He believed, how- 
ever, that the Collector General, with the 
best intentions, acted on the opinion that 
he ought not to put on the rate book 
weekly and monthly tenants. Whether 
that was the legal course or not, he 
would not say; but the result undoubt- 
edly was that in Dublin some persons 
were not mentioned in the rate book 
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whose names ought to appear there. 
Still, there was a remedy for this state 
of things, because the persons aggrieved 
might claim to be rated and registered, 
and it could not with justice be said that 
any person was deprived of the franchise. 
That point was clearly established by 
the Committee which, during the last 
few years, had inquired into the subject 
of Local Taxation and the Government 
of Towns in Ireland. ‘The real cause 
why there existed a discrepancy between 
the number of persons on the register 
and the number of tenements was that 
persons who ought to pay rates neglected 
to do so. Hehad an authority for the 
statement in an editorial article in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal of June, 1875, calling 
on the Liberal ratepayers to pay their 
rates in order not to lose the franchise, 
and complaining of their scandalous 
neglect in not thus qualifying them- 
selves. Zhe Freeman’s Journal was gene- 
rally accepted as a fair exponent of 
public opinion in the Liberal Party, 
and no doubt the reason for the 
discrepancy was the true one. With 
regard to the municipal franchise, the 
state of affairs was much more compli- 
cated ; because, in Ireland, there were a 
great. number of different franchises. 
This subject was under the consideration 
of a Committee which had been sitting 
for two years. The labours of that Com- 
mittee would be brought to a close in 
the course of a very few days; and he 
believed the majority, if not the whole 
of its Members, would report in favour 
of such an adjustment of the laws as 
would remove the great differences and 
discrepancies which at present existed in 
the municipal franchise in Ireland. With 
regard to all places in Ireland, except 
Dublin, there was no ground for the as- 
sertion that persons entitled to the 
municipal franchise were deprived of it 
by any of the alleged grievances which 
the present Bill sought to remedy. He 
desired to call attention to the fact that, 
with the exception of one or two words, 
the Bill was precisely the same as an-. 
other measure—the Voters (Ireland) Bill 
—which it was proposed to bring under 
the consideration of the House to-day. 
This, he maintained, was an evasion of 
the rule which had been laid down by 
the Speaker, to the effect that if the 
same Bill were proposed by two hon. 
Members, and where both hon. Members 
put down their names in order to obtain 
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a double chance in the ballot at the 
commencement of the Session, such a 
proceeding was not fair to other hon. 
Members, nor in accordance with the 
Rules of the House. He submitted that 
that ruling had been evaded in the pre- 
sent instance. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA rose to 
Order. He did not think the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Bruen) was in 
Order in speaking of the merits or de- 
merits of a Bill which was to come on 
for discussion at a later part of the day. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Bruen) was appeal- 
ing to the Chair on a point of Order. 
The hon. Member, as he understood 
him, had simply called his(Mr.Speaker’s) 
attention to the fact that there were on 
the Order Book of the Day two Bills 
which were identically the same. If 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Carlow were accurate, he was bound to 
say that the proceeding he had described 
was irregular; and, whatever course the 
House might take with reference to the 
present Bill, the other Bill, if in iden- 
tical terms, should certainly be with- 
drawn. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
as far as he was aware, there was no 
Bill which was identical with thé mea- 
sure now under consideration. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he had merely 
drawn attention to the fact that the Bill 
was substantially the same, with the 
exception of a few words, as another 
Bill which stood upon the Paper. He 
was quite satisfied with the ruling of 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
wished to explain. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oarlow (Mr. 
Bruen), regarding the appearance of 
the two Bills, had very naturally thought 
that at first sight they raised the suppo- 
sition that his hon. Friend the Maabes 
for Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) and 
himself had balloted for the purpose of 
giving themselves a double chance of 
bringing on the two Bills. He desired 
to say that they did nothing of the kind. 
Until to-day he was not aware that the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Youghal 
stood on the Order Book. During the 
last few minutes the hon. Member for 
Youghal had denied that his Bill was 
identical with his own, and that was 
the best proof that there had been no 
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collusion between them, and that there 
had been no un-Parliamentary arrange- 
ment between his hon. Friend and him- 
self. It was apurely accidental coinci- 
dence, at which they were both equally 
surprised. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
what his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) had stated was perfectly true. 
When he found that the two measures 
were nearly identical, he took care that 
they should both be put down for the 
same day, so that the House should not be 
called upon to discuss the same question 
twice over. Therefore, he and his hon. 
Friend had done their best to obviate 
any difficulty which might arise from a 
certain amount of accidental coincidence. 
Addressing himself to the Bill now 
under consideration, undoubtedly it was 
a Reform Bill in its way, proposing, as 
it did, to enfranchise large numbers of 
em who, if not resident in Ireland, 

ut in England, would enjoy votes; but 
he contended that it did not attack any 
principle they were bound to protect. Its 
object, therefore, must recommend it to 
the House. If, as had been alleged, it 
would be practically inoperative because 
there were no persons who would be en- 
franchised by its technical provisions, 
this difficulty might be easily met when 
the second reading was passed and the 
Bill got into Committee. He would 
admit that it was intended to enfran- 
chise a class who were now ex- 
cluded; but he believed it would be 
for the interests of the Empire that 
the class entitled to the franchise 
should be very considerably enlarged, 
as it was of advantage to diminish the 


number of the mob by adding to the. 


number of those entitled to possess civil 
rights. He denied that those who op- 
posed the Bill were acting in the true 
interests of the Conservative Party, for 
it was most desirable to add to the 
number of those who were interested in 
the well-being of society. He was not 
speaking in a Party sense, but in a 
social and political sense. All persons 
who had interests at stake in Ireland 
were Conservative ; and, in his opinion, 
it was the most Conservative principle 
in the sense in which he spoke, to en- 
large the franchise as much as possible, 
but gradually, and not by taking im- 
mense strides any one special time. The 
Bill was strictly in analogy with the 
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English Reform Bill, and with the Bill 
of 1869; and, therefore, he would givé 
it his most hearty support. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he should not 
have addressed the House had not a 
personal reference been made to him by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), who wished to 
hear from him a Plunket) a state- 
ment as to the law in Ireland on this 
subject. He had only to say, in reply, 
that he entirely endorsed the explana- 
tion of the Irish law as laid down by 
the hon. Member for Downpatrick (Mr. 
Mulholland). He must congratulate 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
junior Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) on the clearness with 
which he had stated his case; but there 
was one part of it which he had 
not made out. His hon. and learned 
Friend had not shown what was the 
necessity for coming to the House in 
such hot haste on this subject — and 
that not with one Bill, but with two 
Bills almost identical. It could not be 
maintained that there had been a single 
Petition, one public meeting, or any 
strong expression of opinion through 
the ordinary channels in favour of 
the Bill. The House deserved some 
explanation beyond what had been given 
for these two Bills being on the Paper 
to-day. On the back of both Bills was 
the name of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the senior Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt); and though he (Mr. Plunket) 
might acquit the hon. Member for 
Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) of wilfully 
disregarding the Rules of the House, on 
the ground alleged by him that he was 
not aware that the two Bills were the 
same, or, he supposed, of the contents of 
either of them, he could not so easily ac- 
quit his hon. and learned Friend the 
senior Member for Limerick. All he 
could say was that there must be wheels 
within wheels in the management under 
which the Irish Members prepared their 
annual bundle of Bills and placed them 
in the Order Book of the House; there 
must be transactions behind the scenes; 
and there must be a kind of vicarious re- 
presentation in the fathering of these 
measures when two Bills were hurled at 
the head of the House of Commons, 
identically the same over five or six 
pages of print, on the same Wednesday. 
And now a word as to the necessity for 
_the Bill. He did not dispute that, 
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if Parliament had seen fit to sanction 
household suffrage for Ireland, there 
would have been a strong case why a 
Statute affecting rating in Ireland should 
be passed analogous to the Act of 1869. 
But the promoters of the Bill had not 
roved theircase. The hon. and learned 
ember for Limerick was not able to 
establish any analogy between the case 
of Ireland, where persons rated under 
£4 were not entitled to the franchise, 
and that of England, where there was 
household suffrage. The whole matter 
had been considered in 1868, and there 
were then found sufficient grounds why 
the franchise in both countries should be 
placed on a different’ footing. Not only 
was the question with which the Bill, 
so far as it related to the city of Dublin, 
dealt under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee upstairs, but a case was pend- 
ing in the Law Courts in Dublin, in 
which it would probably receive a legal 
decision ; and he did not think that the 
House should be called upon to antici- 
pate one way or the other the conclu- 
sions which might thus be arrived 
at. The only object of this Bill was 
to do that which the House refused 
to do last Wednesday—namely, to en- 
large the borough franchise in Ireland. 
As no case had been made out for the 
Bill, he would support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Downpatrick. 
Mr. MELDON said, it had been stated 
by an hon. Member on the other side of 
the House that mis-statements had been 
made—no doubt, unintentionally—in re- 
gard to matters of fact, by hon. Members 
supporting the Bill. He (Mr. Meldon) 
must equally protest against the mis- 
representations which had been made by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin as to 
their intentions of promoting the Bill. It 
was not fair that an Irish Member should 
stand up and say that the effect of pass- 
ing a certain measure would be to en- 
large the borough franchise, or in any 
way to carry out tho intention of the 
Borough Franchise Bill which was 
discussed last Wednesday. He wished 
it to be distinctly understood that this 
Bill would not enlarge the franchise to 
the extent of giving a single man a vote 
who was not entitled to it at the present 
moment, and he hoped such a mis- 
statement would not be repeated. .That 
was not the object of the Bill, and the 
result of passing it would be to leave the 
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law where it was at the present moment. 
He must admit that if the argument of 
the hon. Member for Downpatrick (Mr. 
Mulholland) was a sound one, the ob- 
jections he had urged to the Bill would 
be very formidable, if not fatal. His 
statement was that the right hon. Mem- 
ber forthe City of London (Mr. Goschen’s) 
Bill, of 1869, was intended to apply to 
the case of the compound householders in 
Ireland. He (Mr.Meldon) emphatically 
said that was not so. That Bill was 
intended to deal with two different 
classes of ratepayers. It dealt, in the 
first place, with the compound house- 
holder, and was intended to deal with 
the owners who made agreements with 
the overseers to pay the rates and get 
certain allowances for the payment of 
such rates; but it also was intended to 
deal with those occupiers who made 
agreements with the owners that the 
owners should pay rates. There were 
no compound householders in Ireland, 
and they only sought to extend the pro- 
visions of the English Acts which applied 
to other ratepayers outside of the com- 
pound householders. They wished to 
have the law remedied in such a way as 
to insure that, in cases where the value 
of the premises was over £4, the occu- 
piers should appear on the rate books. 
Thus it would only affect those persons 
whom that law declared to be entitled 
to the franchise. In the rate books 
there was a column which ought to be 
filled up with the name of the occupier ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the Guardians, or 
those who prepared the rate books, did 
not see that the column was properly 
filled up. In a recent election in Dublin 
for Poor Law Guardians, no less than 300 
proxy papers were returned by occupiers 
who were entitled to the Parliamentary 
franchise, and every one was rejected, 
because the name of the persons actually 
in occupation did not appear on the rate 
books at all. The measure would not 
extend the franchise beyond the area of 
those now entitled to it. It simply pro- 
vided, by one of its clauses, that the 
Guardians should be bound to see that 
the names of the occupiers were inserted 
in the column provided for the purpose 
in the existing rate books, under certain 
penalties as the result of non-compliance 
with the regulation. Three of the other 
clauses of the Bill were merely declara- 
tory of what the law in Ireland really 
was. There was no earthly reason why 
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this act of justice to the whole of Ireland 
should not be passed, except that a cer- 
tain class of occupiers in Dublin who 
were already entitled to the franchise 
would be admitted to it without inflicting 
injury upon anyone, and it might be 
the fears of certain hon. Members who 
chose to assume that their seats would 
be endangered. The only other effect 
of the measure would be to facilitate the 
collection of rates. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that, 
looking at this measure, the practical 
effect of its adoption would be to call 
upon the owners of tenements in every 
borough and city in Ireland to pay the 
rates; while, at the same time, the 
several franchises would thus be given 
to the occupiers. He did not say the 
Parliamentary or municipal franchise, 
but any franchise that might arise as a 
consequence of paying rates. Surely, if 
there were any force in the old adage, 
that taxation and representation ought 
to go together, this Bill would cut at the 
very root of such an arrangement. The 
measure was very much too wide and 
sweeping in its character, and, if adopted, 
would, practically, end in the enfran- 
chisement of every single tenant through- 
out Ireland for every possible purpose, 
whether he personally paid a single 
farthing or not, either to the local bur- 
dens or to the Imperial Exchequer. 
Look at the 6th clause of the Bill, which 
attempted to provide that— 


‘‘ Every payment of a rate by the occupier, 
notwithstanding that the amount thereof may 
be deducted from his rent, as herein provided ”— 
[that is, by the tenant from his landlord ]—‘ and 
every payment of a rate by the owner, whether 
he is himself rated or is liable to pay the same, 
or has agreed with the occupier to pay it, shall 
be deemed a payment of the rate by the occu- 
pier for the purpose of any qualification which, 
as regards rating, depends upon the payment of 
the poor rate.” 


A rs 1 which might be broadly 
said to be without limitation. Hon. 
Members—if he might venture to say so 
—took an erroneous view of this ques- 
tion, when they said that there was any 
analogy between the present state of 
affairs in England and that sought to 
be initiated by this Bill with regard to 
Ireland. As he (Mr. Wheelhouse) un- 
derstood English legislation on this sub- 
ject, it was, that where there was any 
occupation whatever conferring the 
franchise, the person occupying should 





be called on to pay the rates, if, as the 
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consequence, or, as he might almost 
term it, the reward, for the payment of 
the rates, he received the franchise. It 
had been said that in Dublin 1,000 
votes were lost last year, and that the 
present Bill would remedy this state 
of things. If the overseers, or county 
clerks, or officers, did not now do their 
duty, had they any reason to suppose 
that they would perform that duty, even 
though the non-performance was to be 
followed by a penalty? ‘While he did 
not believe very much, if at all, in penal- 
ties in regard to civil legislation, and 
especially for such a purpose as this, he 
would ask, what were the agents of the 
several parties about to allow of such a 
large leakage? But, however that might 
be, surely the Legislature was not to be 
blamed, because some overseers had not 
seen fit to do their duty. If such a state 
of matters did exist, would it be very 
difficult to obtain, from the Government 
for the time being in Ireland, some such 
order as would be issued, under similar 
circumstances, from the English Local 
Government Board, compelling the over- 
seers, or others charged with the duty 
entrusted to them, to carry it out, and 
to enter the necessary information on 
the books. Again, they had been told 
that the Bill was to be of no earthly 
service in reference to the franchise, and 
that it would not enfranchise one single 
individual. If not, why was it brought 
in, and pressed forward? The truth 
was, he could not agree with that idea, 
and he hoped the measure would not be 
accepted by the House. What was the 
object the promoters had in view? If, 
as he apprehended, it was to give any 
franchise to those who, according to his 
contention, had no right to receive 
and exercise it, then it was not merely 
useless, but it was one which ought not 
to be allowed to pass. Looking at it 
from every point of view, it was abso- 
lutely incorrect to allege that there was 
any analogy between the legislation now 
proposed and that which affected Eng- 
land at this moment. Surely, it could 
not be at all successfully contended that 
the Bill had no object whatever in view ? 
If it were thought desirable to remove 
some anomalies which affected the city 
of Dublin, that might be done by a 
short Local Bill; but to attempt to legis- 
late for the whole of Ireland, merely 
because something might demand a 
local remedy in the Metropolis, was to 
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ask for far more than was reasonable ; 
and he could not help repeating that, 
so far as he could see, the main, if not 
the only, object of this Bill was to confer 
some franchise, generally, upon those 
who ought not to have it, and he, there- 
fore, must oppose the measure. 
rk. LAW said, he had listened with 
attention to the observations of the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
spoken (Mr. Wheelhouse), but must say 
that he had heard no argument which, 
in his opinion, should induce the House 
to reject the measure. He believed 
that the Bill would redress a substantial 
ievance, and enable a number of 
ouseholders to appear upon the regis- 
ter who, as the law now stood, although 
really entitled to the franchise, did not 
enjoy it. By the Ist clause it was pro- 
posed that the local Poor Law authori- 
ties should be forced, by the imposition 
of a penalty, to insert the name of every 
occupier in the rate book ; as they were 
already directed to do. The hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds said that this 
duty was‘either a right thing to enforce, 
or it was not. If it were aright thing to 
enforce, as the promoters of this Bill con- 
tended, why, he asked, was it not done ? 
Well, the answer was, because there 
were no adequate or ready means of en- 
forcing the duty. The hon. and learned 
Member, however, protested against 
there being any efficacy in a penalty. 
Now, there he (Mr. Law) ventured to 
differ altogether from his hon. and 
learned Friend. Let the House just 
consider the matter fora moment. By 
the law, as it now stood in Ireland, and 
as it did stand in England prior to 
the Act of 1869, it was the duty of the 
local Poor Law authorities to insert the 
name of the occupier in a column of the 
rate book. specially provided for that 
purpose. It was a duty cast upon the 
overseers in England, as it was on the 
Guardians in Ireland; but, like many 
other duties nominally imposed by the 
law, there were no ready means of en- 
forcing it. Accordingly, in England, 
when the occupation franchise became 
a substantial question after the passing 
of the Reform Act of 1867, and it was 
found at the end of the next year that 
the obligation to fill in the name of the 
occupier was, in many instances, not 
performed, the Legislature immediately 
provided, by the 19th section of the Act 
of 1869, that a penalty of 40s. for every 
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name omitted should be imposed on the 
local authorities who did not in this 
respect perform their duty. Now, unlike 
the hon. and learned Member for Leeds, 
he (Mr. Law) had great faith in the 
persuasive efficacy of a penalty like 
that in making officials do their duty. 
Tf, as suggested, it would be of no value 
in Ireland, why, he (Mr. Law) asked, 
was such a provision made for England ; 
and that, as he was told, without a dissen- 
tient voice? It evidently was thought by 
Parliament that here, at least, it would be 
desirable toimposea penalty on such over- 
seers as did not perform their duty; and 
was it a very extravagant thing on the 
partof Irish Members to ask thatthesame 
means should be tried in Ireland in order 
to insure that the name of the occupier, 
which ought to be on the rate book, 
should appear there? The next clause 
of the Bill proposed to give certain 
facilities for the performance of this 
duty—facilities which were provided in 
England but not in Ireland—by re- 
quiring the owners of houses who paid 
the rates to furnish the guardians with 
the names of the occupiers, in order that 
the rate book might be completed. In 
other words, the object of the clause 
was to assist the local authorities towards 
doing their duty by furnishing them 
with the means of inserting on the rate 
book the names which everybody ad- 
mitted ought to be there. But then the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
made a sweeping assertion in regard to 
the 6th clause, which dealt with the con- 
structive payment of rates.. He said 
this clause would have the effect of giving 
the franchise to a great number of per- 
sons who otherwise would not be entitled 
to it. If he (Mr. Law) thought that such 
would be its effect, he would not regard 
the measure as entitled to the same fa- 
vourable consideration from the House as 
he now submitted it was; for hon. Mem- 
bers might not unnaturally think that any 
extension of the franchise under which 
they were elected should be proposed as 
a distinct and substantive measure. But, 
in the first place, the Preamble of the 
Bill showed that it proposed to deal only 
with those already entitled to the fran- 
chise, whilst its promoters disclaimed 
having any such object as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would impute to 
them; and, in the next place, he (Mr. 
Law) failed to see that the clause in 
question would have the effect alleged. 
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He ventured, indeed, to doubt whether 
the hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
had read the clause, or, at least, whether 
he had compared it with the clause in the 
English Act, from which it had been 
copied. It merely sought to provide that 
the occupier, who was otherwise quali- 
fied to have a vote, should be entitled 
thereto whether he or his landlord paid 
the rates. It was taken, in fact, word for 
word from the 7th clause of the English 
Act of 1869; and he (Mr. Law) asked, 
if it were contended that that clause of 
the English Act had entitled a number 
of persons to the franchise who would 
not otherwise be entitled to it? Surely 
his hon. and learned Friend would not 
insist that by the operation of that clause 
the constituency of Leeds, for example, 
had been spoiled; and, if not, why 
should he make the corresponding clause 
of this Bill the ground of this argument 
for the total rejection of the measure? 
Again, a further clause proposed to pro- 
vide that, instead of general notice posted 
up somewhere in the town and calling 
on all occupiers to pay their rates, a 
special notice should be sent to each 
person as required here by the 28th sec- 
tion of the Representation of the People 
Act of 1867. One general notice was 
a gam thought sufficient in England, 
and, accordingly, having been prescribed 
by the English Registration Act of 1843, 
a similar provision was inserted in the 
Irish Registration Act of 1850. In Eng- 
land, however, experience showed that 
this general notice was insufficient for 
its purpose; and, therefore, a separate 
personal notice to each rated occupier 
was required by the Act of 1867. And 
now, when it was proposed to make a 
similar improvement in the law relating 
to the Registration of Voters in Ireland, 
by copying the latest provision of the 
English law on the subject, hon. and hon. 
and learned Members opposite objected 
to such a measure. Did it not, then, in 
effect, come to this—that, whereas in 
England everything was done to facili- 
tate the enjoyment of the franchise by 
all those who were really entitled to it, 
yet, in the case of Ireland, it was sought 
to withhold all such facilities? Was 
that, he (Mr. Law) would earnestly ask, 
a wise, or expedient, or a just course 
to pursue? He could not, he confessed, 
see any reasonableness in the objections 
to the Bill which had been presented 
to the House. The measure, if passed, 
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would merely enable persons presumably 
entitled to the franchise to have it, and, 
as he could not understand why its 
adoption should be objected to, he should 
vote for the second reading. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that, on 
the part of the Government, he entirely 
concurred in the view that no person in 
the community should desire to interfere 
with the fair exercise of the franchise 
by any person entitled to it. He would 
admit that fully and frankly. No case, 
however, in his opinion, had been made 
out by the promoters of the Bill that any 
substantial inconvenience had existed, or 
did exist, with regard to those who were 
justly entitled to the franchise. The 
principal portions. of the Bill were origi- 
nally contained in the Borough Fran- 
chise Bill, to which they were properly 
germane, and it was somewhat inop- 
portune, as the Borough Franchise Bill 
had not passed, but had been rejected, 
now to ask the House to pass a series of 
clauses which were only suited to a state 
of things that no longer existed. It 
seemed to him that by an afterthought, 
the Bill, passing by altogether the limit 
of the rating value of £4, provided that 
all parties in the occupation of any 
premises of any value, even so low as 5s., 
were to be assumed to be ratepayers. 
If the Bill became law, he ventured 
to think that they would be bound to 
rate every person who was in the occu- 
pation of any premises, no matter what 
the value might be. The whole argu- 
ment in reference to the Bill was that 
which was stated very fairly and forcibly 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy), in introducing it—that a variety 
of these clauses were found in an Eng- 
lish Act of Parliament. Was that a 
complete and conclusive argument? The 
argument of the hon. Member for Down- 
patrick (Mr. Mulholland) on that point 
was entitled to very great weight; be- 
cause he pointed out that the English 
Act of Parliament, which was referred 
to in the margin of the Bill, was passed 
to meet an entirely different set of facts 
and circumstances. He had failed to 
hear any real substantial exception taken 
by way of argument to the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Downpatrick ; 
and, for the reasons he had referred to, 
he was -unable to assent to the second 
reading of the Bill. So far as the Bill 
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dealt with the existing fra ichise, no case 
had been made out; and so far as it 
referred to a franchise which had been 
rejected, the Bill was entirely unneces- 


sary. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that in no cir- 
cumstance would the Bill have the effect 
which had been so erroneously attributed 
to it—of unduly extending the franchise. 
Its only effect would be to remedy a 
great and patent injustice, for there were 
many cases in which rates were paid by 
landlords in respect of holdings between 
£4 and £8 in value, and occupiers were 
entitled to appear on the rate book ; but 
their names were omitted through the 
negligence of the rate collector, and all 
the Bill would do would be to impose on 
the collector a penalty for the neglect of 
duty. In Belfast alone, only about 
three-fifths of the persons in the borough 
entitled to vote were to be found on the 
register. If those persons were placed on 
it, the opposite side of the House need 
have no dread, ashe had no doubt that 
Belfast then, as now, would continue to 
return two Conservatives. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it had been 
stated that the object of the Bill was to 
give the franchise to those persons who 
had been unjustly deprived of it. Ifthe 
class it was proposed to admit were the 
only class excluded, he should think that 
a very excellent case; but there were 
inequalities in other directions, and it 
was forgotten that an intelligent class 
of people, who owned very considerable 
property in towns, as owners had no 
votes unless they were resident occu- 

jers, and it would be an anomaly to 
eave them without the franchise while 
enfranchising the improvident occupiers 
who did not pay their own rates. He 
regarded it as a very dangerous thing to 
confer too much power upon an unintelli- 
gent and improvident, though it might 
be an industrious, class of people. The 
Bill attached a penalty to an owner’s 
refusal to furnish a list of occupiers, and 
he was afraid the penalty would be in- 
curred in view of a Parliamentary Elec- 
tion, and thus lead to disputed Returns. 
At a time when Communism was s0 rife 
in the United States, Russia, and Ger- 
many, the House ought to hesitate be- © 
fore it admitted to the franchise in Ire- 
land the class possessing the least in- 
telligence, least property, and the least 
ability. The Bill was open to objec- 
tion in other directions, and he trusted 
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the House would not give it a second 
reading. He could not support a Bill 
which would confer on a class who could 
not afford to pay taxes the right of exer- 
cising the franchise. 

Mr. MURPHY supported the Bill, 
remarking that the cardinal principle of 
the Bill of 1868 was that every possible 
facility should be given to enable elec- 
tors to be placed on the register with as 
little trouble as possible. The executive 
officials had failed to carry out that Act, 
and the present Bill was to give facili- 
ties for the carrying out of the intentions 
of the Legislature when they passed 
the Bill of 1868. Either a man was en- 
titled to be on the register, or he was not. 
If he had a title to the franchise, it was 
very requisite that he should be placed 
on the register with as little inconve- 
nience as possible. At every registration 
there were many Party contests, owing 
to the neglect of officers to furnish com- 
plete lists, the persons whose names 
were omitted having to establish their 
claims at their own expense. In this 
respect, the machinery of the Reform 
Bill was not self-acting, as it was in- 
tended to be, and the objections of the 
last speaker to an extension of the fran- 
chise did not apply to the Bill, because 
it would affect only those whom Parlia- 
ment had intended to enjoy the existing 
franchise. 

Mr. O’CLERY refuted the statements 
of the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Macartney), who had hinted, as his great 
reason for opposing the Bill, that he 
feared a spreading of Communistic prin- 
ciples amongst the prem The hon. 
Member for Tyrone had over and over 
again in that House struck against his 
own country—he would not say his own 
people, because they were not his people 
—but he never struck at them more 
keenly than he had done now—— 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I rise to Order. 
Is an hon. Member entitled to say of an- 
other hon. Member — “‘ He has often 
struck against his own country—I will 
not say his own people ?”’ 

Mr. O’CLERY went on to say that 
Ireland needed no defence against 
charges of Communism and revolution, 
as there was no country in the world 
which had evinced a greater spirit of 
hostility to anything like Continental 
Communism than Ireland. The Na- 
tional Members in that House were very 
often met by the remark —‘‘Oh, we 
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intend to give you local government.” 
This was a Bill which aimed at local 
government in the direction of an ex- 
tension of the franchise, yet Parliament 
evinced no desire to give it a second 
reading. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that before 
the House was called upon to make an 
alteration in the law, the necessity for 
that alteration ought to beclearly proved; 
but he felt justified in saying that no 
proof had been given of there being any 
strong feeling in Ireland in favour of a 
measure of this kind. It had been said 
that the Act known as Goschen’s Act, 
passed in 1869, conferred upon occupiers 
in England privileges from which similar 
occupiers in Ireland were debarred. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) stated, as his 
reason for supporting the Bill, that he 
was desirous to concede to Ireland the 
privileges accorded to England; and it 
seemed that this argument did no doubt 
influence a great number of hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House, so 
that week after week they had Bills 
brought on ostensibly with the object of 
assimilating the law of Ireland to that 
in England. No doubt, that was a 
plausible ground on which to obtain the 
support of hon. Gentlemen representing 
Liberal constituencies in England. He 
knew, indeed, that many hon. Members 
opposite had intimated their intention to 
support all Irish measures framed in 
that spirit; but he thought it would be 
only right to consider whether the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries were 
identical in respect to the matter with 
regard to which it was proposed to legis- 
late. It was customary on other occa- 
sions to say that Ireland was so different 
a country from England that legislation 
must proceed with the two countries in 
quite different directions. Irish Mem- 
bers were constantly telling the House 
that it was unfair and unstatesmanlike 
to judge Irish questions from an English 
point of view. They were constantly 
informing the House that Irish matters 
must be judged from a standpoint of 
their own. If that were so, then before 
Irish Members could come to that House 
and ask them to extend to Ireland the 
legislation for England, they must show 
the House, as had been pointed out by 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland, that the 
state of circumstances in the two coun- 
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tries was the same. Now, it seemed to 
him that the ment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland), showed that this 
was not so in the present case. His 
hon. Friend had stated that there 
was no substantial grievance, and that 
no person in Ireland was debarred from 
the franchise by the state of the law 
applicable to rating. Now, he (Mr. 
Lowther) did not want to open up the 
compound householder question, because 
he agreed with hon. Members in depre- 
cating obstruction tothe acquisition of the 
franchise by what he had, in 1867, in this 
House ventured to stigmatize as the mi- 
serable ventured technicalities of rating. 
He had always said that if a voter were 
entitled to the franchise, he should have 
his right in full, and should not be shut 
out by a side-wind. He did not go back 
from that; and if hon. Gentlemen could 
prove that ratepayers entitled to the 
franchise were debarred by technicali- 
ties, that might make out a case for the 
Bill which had not hitherto been done. 
Clause 6 of the Bill certainly went far 
beyond its avowed object. He certainly 
hoped that the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) would 
be prepared with some answer to the 
case that had been made on that point ; 
but he (Mr. Lowther) thought that he 
was justified in saying that the law in 
Ireland in regard to rating was essen- 
tially different to that in England, and 
that the circumstances which rendered it 
necessary to pass the English Act of 1869 
did not existin Ireland. Therefore, the 
somewhat plausible pretext argued in 
favour of the Bill, that they ought to 
extend to Ireland the law already exist- 
ing in England, did not hold good. He 
hoped the House would not be led into 
another of these Reform Bills for Ire- 
land—of which they had already had too 
many samples. They had disposed last 
week of what might be called the head 
of this question—the main measure. 
They had determined that the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, as far as 
Treland was concerned, was not ripe for 
discussion, and he therefore hoped that 
a House would not assent to the 

ill. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, in reply, 
said, that the object of the Bill was not 
an alteration of the law, so as to extend 
the franchise in Ireland, but to give the 
vote to those who were at present enti- 
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tled to it, but who were now prevented 
from obtaining it by the law of rating ; 
and what the right hon. Gentleman said 
virtually was, that Irish voters should 
not be enabled to exercise the franchise 
nominally conferred upon them by the 
Act of 1869. He must say that the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be dictated by a regard to 
what the Government considered a wise 
economy of the time of the House 
than by a regard for the merits of 
the Bill. The Returns which he (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) had cited proved con- 
clusively that persons at present en- 
titled to the franchise in Ireland were 
excluded by the law of rating as it 
stood at present, the number in Dublin 
alone being 1,500. The first three clauses 
were absolutely requisite to give the 
same facilities for the acquisition of 
the franchise in Ireland as existed in 
England; but he should not object to 
the omission of the 4th and 5th clauses. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 177 ; Noes 
224: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No.144.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS REPEAL 
BILL—[Brit 69.] 


(Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Mundella.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOPWOOD: Mr. Speaker, I 
have a Petition to present from certain 
Ministers of the Church of England, and 
of various Denominations in Portsmouth, 
calling attention to statements made in 
the Report of the police charged with 
carrying out the provisions of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts in that town, and 
the surrounding district, The Peti- 
tioners allege that the police have stated 
in their Report that only 11 prostitutes 
under the age of 17 are to be found in 
those places, and that there is only a 
gross total of 530 of all ages plying 
their avocation therein. To that state- 
ment the Petitioners desire to give their 
unqualified denial, and to state that, in 
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their view, the Contagious Diseases Acts 
have a debasing and hardening effect on 
the women who are submitted to their 
operation, and they pray that the House 
will forthwith repeal those Acts. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
the second time, said: Mr. Speaker, I 
can assure the House—— 

Mr. CHILDERS: Before the hon. 
Baronet addresses the House, perhaps I 
may be allowed to interpose by pre- 
senting a somewhat remarkable series of 
Petitions, with which I have been en- 
trusted, on the subject of this Bill. 
These Petitions, Sir, are exactly 100 in 
number, and in them are embodied the 
views of gentlemen of all kinds of pro- 
fessions. They are signed by 446 clergy- 
men resident in London, by the Cardinal 
Archbishop, and 116 of the Roman 
Catholic clergy; by 109 resident mem- 
bers of the Colleges in Oxford, by the 
Provost and Fellows of Eton, by Pro- 
fessors and others at Cambridge, by 303 
barristers-at-law, by medical officers of 
health, by surgeons, and by other pro- 
fessional men in the country; and their 
prayer is, that the law may be so 
amended that a wilful communication of 
contagious disease may be met by penal 
consequences. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE: I 
can assure the House that it was not 
from any want of interest in the subject, 
or lack of conviction as to the objection- 
able nature of the Acts we are now to 
discuss, that I refrained last year from 
bringing the matter under the attention 
of the House. The attention of those 
outside the House is steadily increasing 
with regard to the subject. I am aware 
that it has been stated that it is easy to 
manufacture Petitions; but it is evident 
that the Petition which I have had the 
honour to present from nearly 114,000 
women, does to a great extent testify to 
the increasing interest taken in the sub- 
ject, not only by the lower classes in the 
country, but by those who are in a posi- 
tion above them. The Petition is signed 
by such ladies as Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale, Mrs. Grote, and Mrs. Butler; 
and, although it may be the fashion of 
this House to sneer at those women 
who have deliberately put themselves 
in a position very painful often to them- 
selves and their relatives, I am bound 
to say that I consider the extreme ne- 
cessity of repealing the Acts justifies 
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the line of conduct they have taken. I 
feel now, that as time is limited, it is 
impossible for us to expect a full discus- 
sion or a@ division on this question, so 
that I must ask the House to bear with 
me at the outset whilst I briefly refer 
to the last Returns which have been 
obtained from the Government with re- 
gard to the working of the Acts in the 
several places where they are at present 
in operation. I had the honour last 
year of moving for a Return showing 
the number of cases of disease in Her 
Majesty’s ships and vessels stationed at 
certain of the Home ports. That Return 
I have obtained, and if the House will 

ive me its attention for a few minutes, 

think I shall be able to show that, as 
far as concerns the complement of men, 
a fair comparison can be obtained 
between ships in the same port, but that 
it is impossible to say that the Contagious 
Diseases Acts have produced the effect 
claimed for them. As to the comparison 
instituted in this Return between ships 
in the ports where the Acts are in 
operation and ships in the ports 
where they are not, the comparison is 
not such as any statistician, or any man 
acquainted with figures, «ould dream 
of accepting, because the conclusions are 
not founded upon any proper method of 
taking Returns such as we desire. I am 
ready to state all these facts, if it is ne- 
cessary, before another Commission or 
Select Committee ; and I will undertake 
to say that no statistician in Europe, look- 
ing at the figures side by side, would 
ever admit that they bear the interpre- 
tation which the Government officials 
have put upon them. I know there are 
many hon. Gentlemen in this House 
who say—“‘If you could convince us 
that those Acts are doing no good, we 
might be disposed to listen to your argu- 
ments;”” but I do not base my argu- 
ments entirely upon Returns. I believe 
there are greater arguments to be ad- 
duced with regard to this question; but 
to repeat them at this hour would be, I 
conceive, trifling with the temper of the 
House, and, therefore, I must confine 
myself within as brief a compass as 
pee With regard to these Returns, 

may state that the Government selected 
their own ports. They did not take the 
ports which might have been taken, but 
they took the ports of Dartmouth—with 
its steady-going Britannia—Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Queenstown, and South- 
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ampton, as their typical cases; and they 
compare with Dartmouth and South- 
ampton places like Greenock, Hull, 
Dublin, Leith, and Liverpool; and I 
think that everybody will at once see 
that such a com — is not mee 
upon anything like a strict equality o 
je sone ar Let me take the place 
of Plymouth alone ; and I think I shall 
be able to show the House, in a few 
sentences, that, as in the case of different 
regiments to be found in the Govern- 
ment service at Aldershot, soin the large 
ports in the Kingdom are there circum- 
stances attaching to each particular 
vessel, which indicate the existence of 
the disease year after year, and which 
the operation of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts does not affect. I will take two 
ships which, for a time, belonged to the 
same port. They had the same comple- 
ment of men, and, in other respects, 
might be fairly compared. Now, I can 
show the House that, since 1860 down 
to the present time, there were con- 
tinuous circumstances affecting these 
vessels, which can leave no doubt what- 
ever in the mind of any reasonable man 
that very much depends upon character, 
that the disease cannot be looked for 
like any other ordinary disease that lurks 
in the hold of the ship, but that the 
cause of its existence is to be found in 
the character of the men, as much in the 
sailors on board a ship as in the soldiers 
belonging to any regiment in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service. Now, I will take the 
Returns as far as Plymouth is concerned. 
In 1860 there were two ships there, the 
Royal Adelaide and Wellington, their 
complement of men was almost the same 
—namely, 515 and 565; but disease in 
the Royal Adelaide was 78, in the Wel- 
lington 30. Then I will take the year 
1861, and the ships Royal Adelaide and 
Impregnable. The Royal Adelaide had a 
complement of 600, and the Jmpregnable 
a complement of 615. The Royal Ade- 
laide was distinguished for the number 
of her men who were diseased; the 
number amounted to 96, while those on 
the Jmpregnable were only 30. Then I 
will take 1862, and I find that the cases 
belonging to the Jmpregnable were re- 
duced to 8, whilst those of the Royal 
Adelaide were no fewer than 226. This 
shows how disease was of a conti- 
nuous character on board that unfor- 
tunate ship. Then I will take 1863, and 
the ship Canopus. Oompared with the 
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Royal Adelaide, the Canopus had a less 
ry mage of men, and yet the number 
of her men who were invalided by 
disease was 132, and the Jmplacable, 
which had the same complement as the 
Royal Adelaide, had but 5 men diseased, 
and the Royal Adelaide 114 men in that 
condition. 


Notice being taken, That Strangers 
were present.—(Mr. Arthur Moore.) 


Mx. SPEAKER stated, that it was 
his intention to follow the course which 
he had previously taken on similar occa- 
sions, and forthwith put the Question, 
“That Strangers be ordered to with- 
draw ?”—The House proceeded to a 
Division, whereupon Mr. Speaker called 
upon Mr. Arthur Moore to name a 
second Teller for the Ayes.—The honour- 
able Member having stated that he was 
unable to do so, Mr. Speaker declared 
that the Noes had it. 

Sir HARCOURT JOHNSTONE: 
I now venture to compare, from the 
figures for the year 1864, the Cambridge 
and Indus. The Cambridge was a ship 
with a smaller complement of men, but 
yet disease in the Cambridge was as 98 
compared with 102 in the Jndus, a ship 
with 40 percentmore men. Before and 
after the Acts were. put in force at Ply- 
mouth, the disease in the Royal Adelaide 
decreased from 114 in 1863 to41 in 1864 
(before the Acts), down to 12 in 1868 
(after the Acts); but increased again in 
1869 to 36, in 1870 to 144, in 1871 to 
248, with 30 per cent larger complement 
of men, and with 90 per cent more 
disease. I might go through a series of 
years, and give the House other com- 
parisons with regard to ships. There 
is no inflexible law, and you never can 
depend upon any ships having other 
than a varying character, owing to the 
character of their crews; but, in these 
particular Returns, certain vessels are 
selected as under the Acts which are 
really out of the category of those which 
have disorderly and immoral crews. 
There is one ship which has notoriously 
a crew of married men ; it is the Victoria 
and Albert, and is taken alongside of 
the Asia, and Duke of Wellington, and it 
certainly is most improper that this ship 
should be selected by reasonable men as 
a typical ship. I might say the same of 
the Britannia, quartered in 1870 at Dart- 
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mouth, with its regular complement of 
trained men, which could not be affected 
by the same circumstances that affect 
the average of disease in other places. 
If we are to have Returns such as these, 
I would rather argue the question before 
the Statistical Society than before the 
House of Commons. I know there 
are some hon. Members who accept all 
these Returns as facts; as records and 
tables drawn up by gentlemen in whom 
implicit confidence should be placed ; 
but I maintain that, although the 
authenticity of the figures cannot be dis- 
puted, in some respects they do not 
show any connection between the Acts 
and the absence or presence of disease, 
or prove conclusively that the operations 
of the Acts are to be relied upon as sure 
to produce good sanitary results. With 
regard to the Army Return, which was 
delivered this morning, I have also a 
word to say. There has not been much 
time to analyze it. I have had some 
little opportunity of perusing it, but not 
so much as I should have liked. From 
what I have seen of it, I must say that 
it will not bear examination. The sta- 
tions brought under the Acts, and cer- 
tain staticns not under the Acts, are 
compared, but not station with station ; 
so that it is impossible to obtain any- 
thing like an authoritative percentage 
from the figures. I know that this is a 
dry matter, and not of a kind to be 
brought before the House at this hour 
of the Sitting, but a great deal of un- 
pleasant feeling has been aroused in the 
towns where the Acts are in operation, 
and my object in speaking of the Return 
just now is, to show to the House that 
the figures so entirely mix up one station 
with another of an entirely different 
character, that it is impossible, on the 
face of it, to accept the figures for one 
moment as correct. For instance, in 
the Army Report, all the stations under 
the Acts are taken, but only some sta- 
tions not under the Acts are selected for 
comparison with them, and if the average 
amount of disease at all stations is really 
reckoned, the Government statistics are 
wrong to the extent of 25 percent. So 
much for their statistical value! Then, 
I wishto mention to the House that the 
Army doctors themselves have admitted 
in former Returns—namely, in their Re- 
ports of 1873 and of 1875 and 1876, this 
important fact, which makes those Re- 
turns of no value whatever. They admit- 
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ted that, in 1873, during Mr. Cardwell’s 
time, a new Army Warrant was issued 
—which punished men for being diseased, 
and thus induced them to conceal it— 
under which a state of things sprang up 
such as invalidated all statistics of 
disease from that time. I maintain that 
these Returns are too apt to mislead, 
as, being stamped with the sign of 
officialism, they are really taken and 
accepted as correct by people living in 
the country. I am ready to lay these 
figures before a Select Committee of this 
House, and I will pin my faith to this— 
that they are not reliable as Govern- 
ment statistics, and they will be dis- 
proved at some future period. There is 
an impression amongst the Members of 
this House, owing to the weight and 
strength which is accorded to a Govern- 
ment Return, that the Home Office 
statistics also are most reliable—— 

Mr. A. MOORE: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to Order. I beg to ask if it is com- 

etent for a Member to move that the 
adies’ Gallery be cleared ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter 
for the House itself to decide; the Gal- 
lery is open for ladies, and they are ad- 
mitted by the order of Members of the 
House. If any Members of this House 
have given orders for the ‘admission of 
ladies to the Gallery, I am not at liberty 
to interfere with those orders without 
the consent of the House itself. I wish 
to point out that the course I have for- 
merly taken, when this question has 
been brought on, has been to desire the 
attendant to intimate to ladies who may 

resent themselves for admission, that a 

iscussion of a delicate question is likely 
to take place, and to put it to them 
whether they desired to remain or not. 
I was not aware, indeed, I did not be- 
lieve, that this Bill would come on to- 
day. Had I thought so, I should have 
taken that course on the present occa- 
sion. [‘‘ Move! a 
Mr. A. MOORE: I beg to move that 
the Ladies’ Gallery be cleared. 

Mx. C. 8S. PARKER: I ask, Sir, if 
it is competent for an hon. Member to 
move that when another Motion is before 
the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
proposes by his Motion to set aside one 
of the Regulations of the House, and I 
should not be justified in putting a Mo- 
tion of that character to the House with- 
out Notice. 
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Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE: 
The House will observe—— 

Mr. A. MOORE: I beg, Sir, to draw 
your attention to the fact that there are 
Strangers in the House. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE : 
However desirable this interruption may 
be in the minds of some hon. Members. 
there is little time—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member for Clonmel that he 
has already taken that course; the de- 
cision of the House has been distinctly 
declared; and in taking that course a 
second time he is, I think, trifling with 
the House. 

Mz. A. MOORE: It is not my custom 
to trifle with the dignity of the House 
at any time, much less is it my wish to 
do so on the present occasion; but I 
foel— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he is not in Order. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE: 
Sir, I am anxious to say a few words on 
the subject of the Home Office Returns. 
The Home Office Returns for years past 
have been framed on a well-known 
form. They show that the Metropolitan 
Police are employed at stations under 
the Act, and that marvellous power is 
given to them by the law. I find, to 
my astonishment, that, year after year, 
the Metropolitan Police—admirable as 
they are in keeping order in London— 
are employed by the State in towns and 
municipal boroughs, to do that which 
municipal authorities can do without 
their aid. We are told that in some of 
those towns the efforts of the police 
have been so effectual that they have 
succeeded in ‘‘doing away with num- 
bers of houses of ill-fame”’ by virtue of 
the Acts! It would seem from the Re- 
ports that the police were competent, 
not only to suppress brothels, but to 
reclaim unfortunate women wifo have 
strayed from virtue into vice. There 
are many towns in this Kingdom, es- 
pecially in the North of England, which 
protest against these Acts. I am bound 
to say that their very introduction was 
a direct interference with the powers 
and privileges of municipal authorities, 
and no step has been taken more objec- 
tionable than that of allowing the central 
police to administer the law where there 
is already local government, adminis- 
tered by and responsible to local autho- 
rity. The idea of the police being made 
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the special guardians of public morality 
is of itself soabsurd, and theresult of their 
efforts so often contradicted by the offi- 
cers of the Rescue Society itself, that I 
need not trouble you with any more re- 
marks upon it at this time. With re- 
gard to the diminution of brothels, im- 

rtant evidence was given before the 

ish Sunday Closing Committee, last 
year. It came out that, in the City of 
Glasgow, where they had no Metro- 
politan Police, the authorities had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of houses 
of ill-fame from 204 in the year 1874, to 
88 or thereabouts in 1876. Therefore, 
the argument that the Metropolitan 
Police alone are doing the work, ought 
to disappear. With respect to the num- 
ber of women who are reclaimed and go 
back to their friends, I should like to 
know how the police can tell that they 
go back? How can any man in his 
senses accept such a statement as that ? 
Many of these women go about with 
regiments, and how can the police tell 
always where they live? It is likely 
enough that, in many cases, women take 
themselves off, disgusted with the opera- 
tions of the Act, to another part of the 
world, and that when they are missed 
it is assumed by the police that they 
have gone back to their friends. I 
think such statistics as are here given 
ought to be left out of the Government 
Returns, as they are calculated to mis- 
lead from the weight of the authority 
that is given to them. Then, with re- 
gard to another remarkable bedy of 
statistics which have been brought for- 
ward, showing that in some large towns 
and cities there was a considerable 
amount of disease in consequence of 
their not being protected districts—a 
larger amount than was to be found in 
places which were protected. I will 
give you aninstance. There are several 
regiments quartered in London, com- 
prising sometimes as many as 7,000 
men. I will take the Horse and Foot 
Guards. It is not for me to say which 
of these regiments does or does not con- 
sort with the less degraded class of 
women; but it is a fact that there is 
always more disease among the Foot 
Guards than there is in the Household 
Cavalry, taking man for man, quartered 
at the same stations. The Returns of 
the averages of disease per 1,000 men 
of the Household Cavalry was only 48 
per 1,000, while among the Foot Guards 
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it was 162 per 1,000, from 1867 to 1872 
inclusive. Therefore, I say that, as in 
the case of ships, so it is with the Army. 
The surgeons at Aldershot affirm that 
disease varies in certain regiments, so in 
London one of the regiments may have 
20 men diseased, whilst another has 80. 
This is not an isolated typical case of one 
particular year, but it goes on year after 
year; for it is the character of the men, 
or the accident of consorting with the 
lower order of women, that really in- 
fluences these Returns. Now, I want to 
say a few words to my Friends above 
the Gangway, who are difficult to con- 
vince. They go down to Plymouth or 
Devonport, or the nice little Cathedral 
City of Winchester, or Chatham, and 
Rochester, and are told by those who 
advocate the Acts that they are doing a 
great deal of good. I will ask any 
hon. Gentleman to go to Paris—as I 
myself did a fortnight ago—and judge 
for himself from what he will see 
there. In the most outwardly respec- 
table City on the face of the earth, 
they will find none of that solicitation 
which more or less’ prevails in a free 
City like London, and yet there is more 
vice and more disease. Goto Hamburg 
and Stockholm, where this system of 
legalized prostitution has been carried 
on for many years, and you will find 
that the amount of disease is infinitely 
greater than in a place like London 
which is unprotected. There were many 
medical men examined before the Royal 
Commission ; and, considering the state- 
ments that they made, I am only as- 
tonished that the Commissioners had 
the courage to make the recommenda- 
tions that they did. I want to point out 
that the Royal Commissioners sat eight 
years ago, and that, since they reported 
on the matter, nothing, or next to no- 
thing, has been done in the direction 
that I am now advocating. There was 
some distinct recommendations which 
nobody could overlook, and made, too, 
by Gentlemen who are still Members of 
this House, and whom the House would 
like to hear. These recommendations 
are towards the end of the Report, and 
the first recommendation amongst many 
was this—‘‘ That the periodical examina- 
tion of public women be discontinued.” 
We are now in the year 1878. That 
Report was addressed to this House and 
to this country, and I am bound to say 
that, considering our own Friends were 
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in Office for some time after that Report 
was issued, and considering that hon, 
Gentlemen opposite have been in power 
all these years, I think it is not credit- 
able to either Government that there 
should not have been some notice taken 
of that recommendation. I know that 
in the time of the Liberal Government 
there was a Bill introduced; but, through 
lack of time or some other cause, it was 
found impossible to proceed with it. 
But, at all events, thingsdo not grow bet- 
ter by being kept on too long ; and if this 
is a Hiengvoedhle subject, and distasteful 
to the Conservative Government, I would 
recommend them, while there is yet time, 
to grant a further inquiry; because a 
further inquiry I am convinced there 
ought to be. Now, as to this charge of 
fanaticism that has been brought against 
us. I have been connected myself 
with many practical works, and I do not 
think that I have been a fanatic. I 
have a very great regard for the exact 
sciences, and especially for figures, and 
I am not easily influenced by varnished 
statements calculated to mislead. I will 
say no more about myself; but I will 
rely upon four or five typical men who 
gave evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion in favour of the repeal of these Acts. 
I will take a man like John Stuart Mill, 
or Professor Maurice. [ Cries of ‘ Oh, 
oh!’’] Well, then, I will take the 
evidence of an honoured man like Mr. 
Henley. Mr. Henley was one of those 
old-fashioned Gentlemen who are rather 
out of date. In the House of Commons 
there used to be a great many men of 
that kind 25 years ago; but I am afraid 
that they may soon become as extinct 
as the dodo. But between the years 
1870 and 1876, thatright hon. Gentleman 
never lost an opportunity of denounc- 
ing these Acts. I will not trouble the 
House with extracts at this time of the 
day ; bat one comes to my mind which I 
will give to the House. In speaking of 
these Acts, and, speaking of the relative 
positions of the men and the women, 
he says— 


“Ttis long since I looked into any matter of 
heathen ethics (the Prime Minister will correct 
me if Iam wrong), but I do not think ‘that in 
any system of heathen ethics’ you can find that 
those who tempt are less blameable than those 
who are tempted.” 


That is the opinion of many of us to- 
day. Ifyou are to carry out the system 
to its legitimate conclusion, you have no 
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alternative left but to allow the medical 
men to examine all the men as well as 
all the women. It is not only a question 
between the men and the women, but it 
is rapidly becoming a question in this 
country and outside this country, whether 
itis not a case of the rich against the 
poor? In this particular case, the work- 
ing-classes of this country are beginning 
to find out that these Acts are specially 
levelled against women of their own 
class—that their class supplies the un- 
fortunate women who are the subjects of 
this legislation. It is nonsense talking 
about legislation if, in legislating for 
women, you leave out the magnificently 
attired women who drive their carriages 
in the protected towns, while you 
compel the wretched girls on the streets 
to be subjected to these Acts. Why, 
the police in Paris state that the higher 
class is the most dangerous in the whole 
of France; that, so far from this being 
the class that men can associate with 
without suffering any physical harm, it 
is by far the most dangerous class. The 
head of the police there, who has full 
arbitrary power over the poor girls in 
the streets, is always lamenting not hav- 
ing power over that more dangerous 
class, the clandestine class. This high 
official is always lamenting the diminu- 
tion of women on the register. They 
used to claim a great deal of praise for 
increasing the number; for he argued, 
of course—‘“‘ If I had all these women on 
the register, I could cure them.” He 
wished—Caligula like, who desired that 
all his people had but one neck that he 
might destroy them with a single blow 
—he wished that he could, by a com- 
plete register, abolish the evil wholesale. 
M. Lecour gives the number of prosti- 
tutes as 80,000, and out of these 27,000 
escape his clutches. As to the effects of 
these Acts upon the diminution of disease, 
I know that one particular dis®ase has 
been lessened by the introduction of the 
Acts. [Jronical cheers.] I grant you 
that; I never denied it or disputed it. 
And what is that disease? Does 
any hon. Gentleman know, who has 
ironically cheered my admission? It is 
“not” the dangerous class of disease. 
It is a class of disease which may 
be easily cured, and which leaves no 
hereditary taint behind it; and I will 
vouch for the accuracy of this 


fact—that the hereditary disease has 
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increased 4°6 per cent since the Acts 
came into operation; and I maintain, 
moreover, that there was a_ greater 
diminution of this hereditary disease, as 
itis called, before the Acts came into 
operation than there has been since. 
There was one thing I noticed with 
reference to my right hon. Friend, Mr. 
Henley, and that was that, after leaving 
this House, he was presented with a 
testimonial from gentlemen in his own 
county. Butone of the leading Conser- 
vative papers—and there are some who 
still uphold the good old Tory tradition 
of Tory papers—praised. Mr. Henley 
because he never was in favour of com- 
pulsory legislation, and never did any- 
thing to interfere with the liberty of the 
subject; andit went on to say that he 
was opposed on this ground to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, thinking it right 
that this question, which is a moral 
question, should be dealt with by moral 
means and by Christian charity. In 
fact, he was ‘‘a popular Tory of the old 
stamp.” I leave that to the considera- 
tion of the popular Tories of the old or 
of the new stamp. But I trust that the 
words and the witness of an old man 
with one foot in the grave, whose labours 
in this House have been manifold, will 
be held worthy of some attention from 
this House. Then we have Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, who may not, perhaps, be 
considered a great statesman, and Mr. 
Maurice, with his Broad Church views. 
If these were not statesmen, at all 
events I must claim for Mr. Henley 
some small reputation in that respect. 
But I will take the case of a woman—a 
woman who, 20 years ago, devoted her 
life and sacrificed her health for the 
good of the soldiers of England. That 
woman was Florence Nightingale. She 
was in charge of the Government hospi- 
tals in the Crimea, sent out by Lord 
Herbert. She has been in charge of 
soldiers, and knew soldiers well, and yet 
she was the first to sign that roll of Peti- 
tions against the Acts; and she said that 
she felt sure that the system of Govern- 
ment regulation of vice and examination 
of womenis contrary not onlyto therights 
of woman, but to the general liberty of 
the State. She has seen hundreds of 
people cured under her own hands. She 
is not one of those who think that it is 
improper to sign the Petitions, or who 
are too squeamish to have this matter 
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discussed. Now, I will take another 
typical name, the President of the 
Royal College of Physicians. You may 
quote instances against me; but do not 
run away with the impression that we 
have no supporters, that we are all 
fanatics ; for there are several hundreds 
of medical men in this country, and in 
every town in England, who hold that 
the examination of these wretched 
women eannot be depended on as a cer- 
tain test whether they are diseased or 
not. I believe no medical man is abso- 
lutely certain on the subject ; and one of 
the highest physicians in the country 
has recorded it as his belief that, in 83 
per cent of examinations, the examiner, 
who often—aye, usually—examines very 
rapidly, would fail to detect the more 
serious disorders; and, therefore, the 
Stateis in this peculiar position—that it 
gives its seal and imprimatur to this 
system of periodical examination, which 
can only be relied upon, at the most, in 
two out of three cases, and which the 
Royal Commission has recommended 
should be discontinued. The examina- 
tion says to the women—not called “ the 
Queen’s Women” now, as they used to 
be—‘ You are safe; you may go.” But 
hear what Dr. Routh says— 


‘*Not only are these examinations outrageous, 
because made under compulsion, but very often 
useless, because they do not ensure the safety of 
any man who may afterwards consort with these 
women.” 


I say this—that by the operation of these 
Acts some disease has been checked. It 
is impossible to have the examinations 
and re-examinations without being able 
to do some good. I always granted that. 
And more than that, I say that it is de- 
sirable, and in the highest degree essen- 
tial for the health of this country, that 
there should be infinitely more done for 
the treatment of this disease. I agree 
with the recommendation of one of the 
medical men examined on the Royal 
Commission, that there ought to be Lock 


wards in every hospital in the Kingdom..: 


This thing will be always better done 
under the voluntary system than under 
the State system. But some people 
are impressed with the idea that nothing 
can be done without the assistance 
of the State; that you must have 
the State to find religion for you, 
and in some countries the State finds 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone 
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theatres, and they think that the 
State must be everything and do every- 
thing. Time alone will solve this pro- 
blem. But of this I am satisfied—that 
year by t pened will bring conviction to the 
minds of those who are still undecided, 
and I trust will confirm those who are 
already convinced, that it is impossible 
to maintain these Acts in the face of the 
public feeling of the country which, 
whether right or wrong, has pronounced 
—and I believe rightly pronounced— 
that these Acts have not been proved to 
be of any appreciable sanitary value ; 
but that they have outraged the sense of 
decency, of equity, and of freedom in 
the minds of thousands of our country- 
men and countrywomen. With these 
few words, I beg to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Harcourt Johnstone.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry 
that the hon. Member has brought this 
most painful subject before the House. 
It is certainly one of the most painful 
subjects that could be discussed in the 
British House of Commons. I am very 
far indeed from depreciating or in any 
way calling in question the motives of 
the hon. Baronet, or of those who take 
a very deep interest in this question. I 
am sure that they do it from the deepest 
sense of duty, and from the conscious- 
ness that they are dealing with a matter 
that it is their duty to deal with. But 
I cannot help feeling myself that they 
take but a very partial view of the ques- 
tion, and it is one which, from its na- 
ture, they are not able carefully to study 
for themselves. I say that they are not 
able for themselves carefully and tho- 
roughly to study it. But it has been 
my duty, occupying the position which 
I fill, to visit some of the hospitals in 
which these poor creatures, who are 
the subjects of this Bill, are incarce- 
rated. Ihave been to Portsmouth and 
Devonport, and I have taken care to 
walk through the wards of the hospital 
with those who had the management, 
and to examine, as far as possible, into 
the practical operation of the Acts which 
are now under review, Well, Sir, I own 
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in going down there in the first instance 
I was inclined—and I believe most hon. 
Gentlemen would be inclined—to favour 
the view which the hon. Baronet him- 
self proposes to the House. But upon 
experience and examination, I came to 
the conclusion that these Acts are bene- 
ficial to public morality, beneficial to 
the persons who are intimately affected 
by them, and beneficial to the State. 
Some regard must be paid to the testi- 
mony of the clergymen, magistrates, 
and officers who are themselves engaged 
in carrying out, most tenderly, I think, 
and most carefully, these Acts, as they 
affect the women who are now the sub- 
ject of thisdebate. If the hon. Baronet 
will take the trouble to visit these hos- 
pitals, to enter into a personal commu- 
nication with the clergymen, who them- 
selves are acquainted with the operation 
of the Acts—not those who remain out- 
side, and merely speak in general terms 
of this matter—and see the patients in 
the hospitals, and examine the Returns, 
I think that I can say that he will come 
to a different conclusion from that 
which he has now stated to the House. 
The time is very short, and therefore I 
am obliged to compress my observations 
within a very limited space indeed. But 
I cannot help referring to one set of 
questions placed in the hands of clergy- 
men, and very largely distributed by a 
body which is not often referred to in 
this House; but, at the same time, I 
think it must be admitted, whatever the 
views of hon. Gentlemen, that at least 
the object they have in view must be 
the preservation of morality—I speak 
of Convocation. Convocation printed 
certain questions which they sent around 
to clergymen and persons who, in their 
judgment, could give an answer to them 
which could be relied upon as to the 
operation of these Acts. I hold now in 
my hands the replies given to those 
questions by Mr. Grant, the Vicar of 
Portsmouth, who is, I believe, known 
to many hon. Gentlemen in this House. 
He is a gentleman who has devoted 
himself to the duties of his position, and 
who is at least capable of giving strong 
and trustworthy answers to any ques- 
tions put to him. He is chairman of 
the committee of the hospital at Ports- 
mouth, and it is known to the House 
thatthe Admiralty donotadminister these 
Acts by their own officers, and the me- 
dical officers are appointed by the local 
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authorities; and it is not too much to 
say that they have discharged their 
duty with zeal and care. The first 
question which was asked of Mr. Grant 
was— 


‘‘ What is your opinion of the result of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts in increasing or 
diminishing prostitution ?” 


The answer is— 


“In diminution of prostitution; for whilst in 
1865 there were 789 prostitutes on the register 
of Portsmouth, there were in December 3lst, 
1876, 476.” 


[Ironical cheers.| Well, I see hon. Gen- 
tlemen notice that statement as one 
which they perhaps think is not quite 
to be relied upon. This is not a state- 
ment of a mere statistical fact by Mr. 
Grant; but it is a statement out of the 
abundant local information which he 
possesses as to the condition of the town 
of which he is Vicar, and which may 
be relied upon. It is scarcely to be 
conceived that Mr. Grant would make 
a statement of this kind without he con- 
scientiously believed it to be true. The 
next question is as to the amount of 
disease. The answer is— 


“Tt diminishes the amount of disease in a 
remarkable manner. Whereas in 1875 the 
ratio of disease, upon their examination, was 
70°56 per cent, it has been gradually reduced, 
until in December, 1876, the ratio was 4°84.” 


So that you have a smaller number of 
prostitutes in this abominable trade, 
and you have, in that smaller number, 
a vast deal less of ratio of disease. 
These are answers which are at least of 
some value, coming from the source 
which they do. The other questions 
are— 


**Q. What do you consider has caused these 
results ?—A. The general working of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. Q. Has the number of 
brothels been increased or decreased ?—A. The 
operation of these Acts has reduced the 
brothels by one-half. In 1865 there were 263, 
and in 1876 there were 133. Q. Have any 
police regulations been in favour of this result ? 
—A. There are no special police regulations 
beyond those which obtain, I believe, in all 
towns. The result has been entirely due to the 
general working of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. Q. What is your opinion as to the 
effect ——” 


And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 


[adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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LINEN AND HEMPEN MANUFACTURES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to consolidate, amend, and continue the 
Laws relating to Linen, Hempen, and other 
manufactures in Ireland. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Lowrner and Mr. 
ArTorNEY GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 184.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 23rd May, 1878. 


annem 


MINUTES. ]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Clements, after the death of his uncle. 
Pusiic Bitts—Committee—Report—Provisional 
Orders (Ireland) Confirmation (Dungarvan, 
&c.) * (65); Inclosure Provisional Orders * 
(64); Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders Confirmation * 
(82). 

int -~Omtadions Diseases (Animals) * (88). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Abingdon, &c.) * (83) ; Public Works 
Loans * (81), and passed. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND— 
THE PREACHERS IN ST. PAUL'S. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY reminded 
their Lordships that on Friday last he 
ard a Question to the right rev. Pre- 
ate (the Bishop of London) as to 
whether a clergyman who had refused 
to yield obedience to the law — the 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, Vicar of Prestbury 
—had been invited to preach at St. 
Paul’s? and on that occasion the right 
rev. Prelate stated the inquiries which 
he had made and promised to make fur- 
ther inquiries, as some of the canons 
were absent. Zhe John Bull newspaper 
had taken it upon itself to throw dis. 
credit on the whole matter, and stated 
that no such invitation had been made. 
He now wished to ask, If the right rev. 
Prelate had made further inquiries, and 
se give any information on the sub- 
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Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, that 
when the noble Earl asked him the Ques- 
tion on Friday, he could only reply that 
having communicated with the Dean and 
Chapter he was informed that they had 
made no such appointment, and were not 
aware that it had been made. Intwoor 
three days after he received a letter from 
Canon Liddon, who at that time was 
absent, who said he had read the report 
of the Question and Answer in the de- 
bates of Friday last, and begged to in- 
form him that some time in the month 
of April he asked Mr. Edwards to preach 
at St. Paul’s on Sunday, December 15, 
and did so in consequence of his recol- 
lection of the great ability of Mr. 
Edwards as a preacher, and in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of a 
friend. The invitation thus given had 
no reference to recent circumstances. 
Canon Liddon added that for the last 
four years he had had Mr. Edwards’s 
name on his list of the clergymen whom 
he intended to invite to preach. The 
appointment had not been laid before 
the Dean and Chapter, and was not 
likely to be so laid till near the time 
when Mr. Edwards was to have preached. 
However, Mr. Edwards had withdrawn 
his acceptance of the invitation and 
there was an end of the matter. He 
could not help expressing his regret 
that any circumstance should have arisen 
which should be capable of the construc- 
tion that one of so high a character and 
position as Canon Liddon had given his 
sanction to a clergyman now under con- 
demnation for repeated acts of disobe- 
dience to the laws and courts of his 
Church. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 23rd May, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Exchequer Bonds (£1,500,000). 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Exchequer Bonds -(£1,500,000) ; Consolidated 
Fund (£6,500,000). 

Pun.ic Bris—First Reading—Railway Returns 
(Continuous Brakes) * [185]. 
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Committee—Report—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (Mickleover) * 
[161]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Droitwich, &c.)* [163]; Highways (South 
Wales) * [160]. 

Considered as amended—Gas and Water Orders 
Confirmation * [153]. 

Withdrawn — Metropolis Waterworks (Pur- 
chase) [58]. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ot o— 
METROPOLIS WATERWORKS (PUR- 
CHASE) BILL—[Bur1z 58.] 


(Sir James M‘Garel Hogg, Sir Andrew Lusk, Mr. 
Grantham. Mr. Rodwell.) 


SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that in rising to ask leave of the House 
to discharge the Order for the second 
reading of the Bill, he hoped he would 
be allowed to express his regret that the 
lateness of the Session and the opposition 
the Bill had experienced rendered it 
impossible to proceed with the Bill with 
any hope of success. He took this course 
not in consequence of any change of 
opinion on his part, or on that of the 
Metropolitan Board, in regard to the 
merits of the Bill; and he ventured to 
add that, when the matter was concluded, 
the cost would be found to be much 
greater than if there had been a decision 
this Session. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment on Second Reading 
[12th March] read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o0o— 


POOR LAW—ROMAN CATHOLIC NURSES 
IN WORKHOUSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, If his attention has been called 
to the proceedings of the Board of 
Guardians of St. Saviour’s Union at a 
meeting held on the 16th instant, at 
which a day nurse chosen by the Work- 
house Committee was rejected by the 
Board on the express ground that she 
was a Roman Catholic, the mover of the 
rejection arguing that the appointment 
of Roman Catholic nurses was objection- 
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able, and the Chairman laying down 
the principle that Workhouses are Pro- 
testant institutions; and, whether there 
is any provision in the statute law, or 
in the Local Government Board’s regu- 
lations, making it objectionable to ap- 
point Roman Catholic nurses to work- 
house hospitals, or imparting to Poor 
Law institutions a denominational cha- 
racter; and, if not, whether he will ad- 
dress to the St. Saviour’s Board of 
Guardians an official correction of the 
misconception under which they seem to 
labour as to the theological status of 
London workhouses ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: My atten- 
tion was called to this case by the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, and I have 
made inquiry respecting it. It is true 
that the Guardians of St. Saviour’s 
Union, at their meeting on the 16th 
instant, declined to appoint a nurse who 
had been recommended by the Committee 
because she was a Roman Catholic, and 
it appears from a newspaper -report 
which I have seen that expressions were 
made use of as. stated in the Question. 
There is no provision in the statute law, 
nor in the regulations of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, against the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic nurses, nor is 
there any provision imparting to work- 
houses a denominational character, ex- 
cept in so far as the Guardians are 
required to appoint a chaplain who 
shall be a member of the Established 
Church. The clerk to the Guardians 
informs me that the chief officers and 
chaplain being Protestants, it was ex- 
pected that difficulties would arise if 
subordinate officers of other denomina- 
tions were appointed who, in the ordi- 
nary course, would require leave of ab- 
sence, probably at inconvenient periods, 
for attending to their religious duties. I 
am happy to give this public answer to 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question; but 
seeing that the Guardians were acting 
within their right in declining to make 
this appointment, and that the language 
quoted was the language of individuals 
only, I do not consider that it is com- 
petent for me to address them officially 
on the subject. 


POST OFFICE—DOVER AND CALAIS 
MAIL CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM FRASER asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
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Whether, in order to enable the House 
to form a just opinion of the Contract 
submitted for its approval between the 
Postmaster General and the London and 
South Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Companies, laid upon 
the Table on the 6th of May (No. 157), 
for conveying the Mails and passengers 
between Dover and Calais and vice versa, 
he will, previously to moving his Reso- 
lution approving the said Contract, lay 
upon the Table a Statement of the name 
of each vessel employed during the last 
twelve months by the Companies, giving 
the size of each ; the highest number of 
passengers actually conveyed by each ; 
and the day in each month in which each 
vessel was employed ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, the Government had no 
such information in its possession as 
the hon. Baronet required; but, owing 
to the courtesy of the Directors of the 
Companies, he had been furnished with 
a statement, which he would lay on the 
Table if the hon. Baronet wished it. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1875 
—SCOTLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr.*W. HOLMS asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If he is aware that by a recent 
decision of the High Court of Justiciary 
“The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1875,” has practically become inopera- 
tive in Scotland; and, if so, what steps 
he proposes to take to remedy this state 
of things ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
decision in question. The result of that 
decision was rather too strongly put in 
the Question. It only affected the 6th 
clause of the Act ; but he admitted that it 
would have the practical effect of stopping 
prosecutions under that clause. The Act, 
however, was one which applied to Eng- 
land as well as to Scotland, and the 
same point which had been decided by 
the Judges in the High Court of Justi- 
ciary had been raised by an appeal from 
a decision of the magistrates of Sheffield. 
He understood that that appeal was now 
pending before the High Court at West- 
minster; and, under these circumstances, 
he thought it better, before taking any 
steps in the matter, to wait and ascer- 
tain what the decision of that Court 
might be. 


Sir William Fraser 
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MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN— 
THE INDIAN CONTINGENT. 
WITHDRAWAL OF NOTICE. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN, who had 

iven Notice that he would ask the 

hancellor of the Exchequer, How many 
men of all ranks of the Indian Army it 
is proposed to include in the Estimate 
which he has announced his intention to 
ask the House to vote? said: The Consti- 
tutional course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in including in the Supple- 
mentary Estimate—[‘‘Order!”] [Mr. 
Hussey Vivian: Iam in Order.] The 
course of the Government in including 
in that Estimate the number of Indian 
troops brought to this country has en- 
tirely removed the necessity I felt of 
putting this Question. I therefore beg 
to withdraw it. 


ARMY—SIEGE GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, If the shooting 
of the Armstrong six-inch breech-loading 
gun has been found to be very superior 
to that of the present muzzle-loading 
siege guns of the same calibre; and, 
does he intend to prosecute early and 
extensive experiments with guns of this 
new pattern ? 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL: The official 
Reports of the experiments now going 
on are not yet fully completed, but 
any comparison would be most mislead- 
ing; as, although the service siege guns 
and Sir William Armstrong’s are of the 
same calibre (6 inches), the weight, 
length, and charges are very different, 
the weight of the service siege gun 
muzzle-loader being 64 cwt., the length 
9} feet, and the charge 12 lb.; while 
the weight of Sir William Armstrong’s 
breech-loader is 78 cwt., the length 
12 feet 1 inch, and the charge 33 lb. 
A muzzle-loading gun chambered to 
take a larger charge and of the same 
weight and length as Sir William Arm- 
strong’s gun would probably give the 
same result; and Sir William Armstrong 
is of this opinion. Until the present ex- 
periments have been fully considered, it 
cannot be decided what further experi- 
ments will be desirable. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 


QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN (for Mr. Gray) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
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ther, in view of the urgent necessity of 
giving to Ireland a sanitary code similar 
to that given to England three years ago, 
he is in a position to fix a day for the 
consideration in Committee of the Public 
Health (Ireland) Bill, which is on the 
Paper for this day, and which has now 
been for three Sessions before the House; 
whether he will consider the propriety of 
including in the Irish code the provisions 
of “The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1875,’ which were omitted from ‘‘ The 
Public Health Act (England), 1875,” 
because the Bills were only passed the 
same Session, and also of including the 
rovisions of ‘‘ The Public Health (Eng- 
fand) Amendment Bill,” which has just 
passed through the House; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the present state of 
public business, the large number of 
amendments now upon the Notice paper, 
and the importance of making the mea- 
sure a complete sanitary code for Ire- 
land containing the latest amendments 
in the English Law, he will, if not in a 
position to fix an early day for its dis- 
cussion, consider the advisability of again 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
or of withdrawing and reintroducing it 
with such amendments as may commend 
themselves to him, or of taking some 
other practical step to remedy during 
this Session the present unsatisfactory 
condition of Irish Sanitary Law ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grisson): I propose, 
within the next few days, to go into 
Committee on this Bill pro formd, which 
will give me the opportunity of adopting, 
in the reprint of the Bill, some of the 
Amendments which have been sug- 
gested, and so facilitating the passing 
of the Bill during the present deetine. 
I do not think it would be proper to 
include in the Irish code the pro- 
visions of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, 1875, because that is an Imperial 
statute, and not peculiar to one country. 
Before, however, committing the Bill, I 
shall carefully consider the other Act 
named, with the view of adopting in 
the Public Health (Ireland) Bill any 
clauses that might seem suitable to 
Treland. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION FUND 
(SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. STEWART asked, Whether 
the Government intended, during the 
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present Session, to take steps to provide 
a superannuation fuad for the benefit of 
the police forces of Scotland ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, that the Home Secretary was ex- 
ceedingly desirous to deal with the ques- 
tion of superannuation, not only for 
Scotland but for England; but, at the 
same time, he was quite unable to hold 
out any prospect of introducing a Bill on 
the subject during the present Session. 


INDIA—NATIVE INDIAN FORCES— 
TERMS OF SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether there were any Order or Orders 
by Her Majesty in Council, or by the 
Governor General of India in Council, 
altering the terms and conditions of service 
of men entering the Indian Forces from 
what these terms and conditions were 
on the 2nd August, 1858; if so, if they 
had been laid before Parliament accord- 
ing to the 52nd section of 21 & 22 Vict. 
ce. 706; and, if so, whether he would 
state the dates on which such Order or 
Orders were laid on the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Since the date 
mentioned by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber there has been no change in the 
terms of enlistment and service of the 
Native portion of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Forces. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE WHIT. 
SUNTIDE RECESS. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN : I beg to give Notice 
that I shall to-morrow ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when it is pro- 
posed that the House shall adjourn for 
the Whitsuntide Recess, and for how 
long? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that Question, I shall be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman will inform me 
when he will afford the House an op- 
portunity of discussing the question of 
the Supplementary Estimate ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have to state that the Ques- 
tion referred to by the hon. Member for 
Swansea will be brought forward to- 
morrow. In answer to the noble Lord, 
I beg to say that I gave Notice some 
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time ago—and in answer to a Question, 
I think, from the noble Lord himself— 
that I proposed to take that Estimate on 
Monday next, the 27th, and I think that 
will be the day which will be the most 
convenient to take it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— oo 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE 
CROWN. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [20th May], 

“That, by the Constitution of this Realm, no 
Forces may be raised or kept by the Crown in 
time of peace, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, within any part of the Dominions of the 
Crown, excepting only such Forces as may be 
actually serving within Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions.” —(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, being of opinion that the consti- 
tutional control of Parliament over the raising 
and employing of the Military Forces of the 
Crown is fully secured by the provisions of the 
Law, and by the undoubted power of this House 
to grant or refuse Supplies, considers it to be 
unnecessary and inexpedient to affirm any Re- 
solution tending to weaken the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the present state of 
Foreign affairs,”"—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,) 


—instead thereof. 


_ Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I am 
not going to be led by the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), who 
addressed the House at the close of the 
debate on Tuesday night, into any dis- 
cussion as to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the management of these 
Eastern Forces. That, asI understand, 
is a question which hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have not thought it 
right at the present moment to bring 
before the House. Iam quite content 
that the Government should rest, as it 
does, on the approval of the vast ma- 
jority of the House of Commons and of 
a still larger majority of the country; 
and when the time comes for the dis- 
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cussion of the policy of the Government, 
I, in common with my Colleagues, shall 
be ready to defend it whenever it may 
be attacked. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made a considerable number of 
observations on that policy. He alluded 
to the 35,000 troops added to the Forces 
of the Crown by calling out the Reserves, 
and remarked that at that time we had 
followed the proper and Constitutional 
practice of sending a Message to each 
House of Parliament; and he went into 
an elaborate calculation as to how much 
English and Indian troops were respec- 
tively worth, coming to the conclusion 
that the 7,000 Indian troops were worth 
only 3,500 of English, and asking if we 
could act Constitutionally with regard to 
the 35,000, why did we not act in the 
same Constitutional manner in reference 
to the 3,500? I should have thought 
that he might have thought of this 
argument — namely, that from the 
manner in which the Government acted 
with regard to the larger Force, in which 
respect their conduct was wholly in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Parliament, it 
might be presumed that they would not 
willingly act contrary to what they be- 
lieved to be the law with regard toa 
smaller Force. Theright hon. Gentleman 
then went on to say that there was very 
much dispute in regard to the employing 
of these Indian Forces at all in concert 
with European Forces. That really 
was discussing a question which I have 
not the slightest intention to discuss. 
He went into the matter with consider- 
able detail, and quoted to us the evidence 
of a great number of persons who were 
examined before a Committee ; and all 
that, to my mind, shows this—the great 
inconvenience, to say the least of it, of 
having a Resolution put before us of 
such a character as the noble Lord has 
placed before the House ; because that 
being, as he himself stated, a matter con- 
nected with the Constitutional and legal 
bearings of the question, it has formed 
a peg upon which hon. Gentlemen have 
hung a series of accusations against the 
Government, and if we answered them at 
length, the debate would be intermin- 
able. One of the accusations of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract, which he enforced as strongly as 
he could, had reference to the secrecy 
which the Government observed in re- 
gard to these Indian troops. I am quite 
ready to meet that accusation. It wasa 
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question on which we might have been 
challenged, and were not challenged. It 
forms no part of the subject-matter 
which was offered to the consideration 
of the House. Myright hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies gave 
an answer which undoubtedly had great 
weight with the Government—namely, 
that this was a step the Government did 
not want to take unless they thought 
they were absolutely driven to do so; 
and when we came to our decision we 
found that there were local difficulties 
with the winds and waves that made it 
absolutely essential that it should be 
carried out by a certain time; and, as 
there was still a doubt whether some 
practical difficulties could be got over or 
not, it would, as my right hon. Friend 
said, have been the height of folly if we 
had told the world what we were going 
to do, and then found out that there were 
local reasons why it could not be done. 
There are reasons why, even at the pre- 
sent moment, we cannot be entirely ex- 
plicit, for the right hon. Gentleman must 
know that this must be a time the most 
inopportune to go at any great length 
into what has taken place in the de- 
liberations, not of England alone, but of 
Europe, at the time in question. I 
may say, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that the most absolute secrecy 
was essential, for negotiations of the 
highest importance were going on, and 
at that time of good promise; and, on 
the other hand, we had received certain 
information from a high authority which 
has since, happily, turned out untrue. 
No one was more glad of that than my- 
self; but there were rumours, which 
came from such an authority that we 
were bound to pay respect to them; and 
it would have been the height of rash- 
ness and folly if we had induced Par- 
liament, at that moment, to enter into 
excited debates on the subject. To my 
mind, the secrecy which the Government 
observed at that time was absolutely 
necessary for carrying on the affairs of 
the Empire. I am aware that we are 
responsible for that; but I believe that 
we would have betrayed our trust, and 
been unfaithful to our high duties, if 
we had not kept that secrecy. All this 
leads me to one further observation 
as to the Motion of the noble Lord. 
He says—and I am bound to admit that 
in his speech he kept as far as possible 
to what he said at the outset—that he was 
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ing to treat this matter simply in its 

onstitutional and legal bearing. That 
may be so; but the noble Lord must re- 
member that the House is not a mere de- 
bating society, and it is not a question 
whether we ought to discuss a dry and 
abstract point of law, which might be 
discussed in the Courts of Law; but it 
is absolutely certain, in discussing a 
Motion of this kind, though you do not 
want to attack the general policy of the 
Government, this House, being filled 
with men of practical business-like 
habits, and men of common sense, must - 
see that the Resolution of the noble 
Lord has no object whatever unless it is 
to be considered in regard to the acts of 
the Government; and that it is the acts 
of the Government that must be con- 


sidered by the House if it is necessary 


to take up the time of the House at all 
with the discussion. And when we 
came later on in the debate we found 
that that certainly was so, for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), though he praised 
the noble Lord for not discussing our 
policy, made a speech of which the 
whole tenour was not the discussion of 
a Constitutional abstract question, but 
an indictment of the gravest possible 
character against the acts of the Go- 
vernment. [Cheers.] I am _ glad to 
hear that cheer; this is exactly what I 
say—if you mean to discuss the acts of 
the Government, and to pass a Vote of 
Censure upon them, why do you not do 
it, instead of introducing this Resolution 
as a means of discussing them in a by- 
way, without calling upon the House 
to form an opinion practically as to the 
Government’s acts. When I come to 
consider the terms of the Resolution, I 
must remind hon. Members, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich in particular, not simply 
that there is a Resolution, but that there 
is an Amendment also; and I recom- 
mend the House to take into considera- 
tion, not only the terms of the Resolu- 
tion, but the terms of the Amendment. 
I quite admit that, supposing the Go- 
vernment had chosen, in spite of all 
statutes and all practice, in a time of 
profound peace, to take the whole In- 
dian Army to garrison all the places in 
Europe with Indian troops, in order to 
set free English soldiers for service else- 
where, and had deliberately concealed 
that from Parliament till it was neces- 


(Third Night.] 
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sary to come to Parliament for Sup- 
plies, and had then made a request for 
those Supplies without rhyme or reason, 
then the Government would have been 
guilty of a gross breach of the Consti- 
tution. That is the imaginary state of 
facts on which hon. Gentlemen argue. 
They magnify the acts of the Govern- 
ment, and then think it high time to 
pass their Resolution. But that is not 
the real state of the case. In the first 
place, what we did was not done in a 
time of profound peace; on the con- 
trary, what we did was done in a time 
of profound danger; and the Govern- 
ment never raised one single man or 
Native troop whom they were not au- 
thorized to raise by the consent of Par- 
liament. There is no question of rais- 
ing troops without the consent of Par- 
liament; not a single man has been 
used who has not been enlisted with the 
absolute free will and consent of Par- 
liament and the country. But what, 
then, has the Government done? They 
have advised Her Majesty, in the exer- 
cise of Her undoubted Prerogative, to 
move a portion of Her troops from one 
portion of Her Dominions to another. 
Have they done this with the deliberate 
intention of concealing it from Parlia- 
ment? Why, the very first day Parlia- 
ment re-assembled the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer came down and said that 
he was going to present to Parliament 
the Estimates which would practically 
provide funds for these troops ; and the 
day on which the Estimates were to be 
considered was actually fixed before No- 
tice was given of the Motion of the 
noble Lord. What we did was done not 
in a time of profound peace, but in a 
time of imminent danger; indeed, so 
serious did even Parliament itself con- 
sider the situation, that it had some 
time before sanctioned a Vote of Credit, 
and by that Vote practically sanctioned 
the calling out of the Reserves. At all 
events, it was the opinion of Parliament 
that a great emergency had arisen; and 
when hon. Gentlemen proceeded to a 
discussion of the actions of the Govern- 
ment, they should not leave those facts 
out of consideration. With reference to 
the movement of these Indian troops, 
we had no intention or design of con- 
cealment. The moment they were 
moved—the moment when the secrecy 
which, in our opinion, was. then essen- 
tial was no longer necessary—and I am 
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bound to say that, from military con- 
siderations, it was not intended that the 
movement of the troops should be known 
so soon—that moment, if Parliament 
had been sitting, the House would have 
been informed that the Government 
would come down and ask the necessary 
Supplies. Now, these are the acts of 
the Government, and I do not believe 
they have been guilty of any dereliction 
of duty, or that they can be justly charged 
with having broken any Act of Parlia- 
ment. Having done what they have 
done with, I think, the full approval of 
the country, I contend that, looking at 
the exigencies of the case, they were 
only performing their duty, and that, in 
the words of the Amendment, there is 
no necessity for passing any such Reso- 
lution as that of the noble Lord, which 
he knows must, if carried, tend to em- 
barrass the Government. I do not wish 
to detain the House long; but I am 
anxious to place before the country the 
acts with which we are charged, and to 
call the attention of the House to the state 
of things which existed not only in Eng- 
land, but throughout Europe, at the time 
the Government took the course which 
they felt bound to adopt. In considering 
the Resolution and the Amendment I say 
that, unless the acts of the Government 
are such as to call upon this House for 
censure, there is no occasion to pass such 
a Resolution. I go further, and con- 
tend that the noble Lord must make out 
that there have been acts done by the 
Government whichimperatively call upon 
the House to pass a Resolution of this 
kind, to prevent such action in the future, 
before he can fairly ask the House to 
assent to it. In that case, it is not only 
this House which ought to interfere, but 
Parliament; and I maintain, therefore, 
that it is idle and ridiculous to bring 
forward in the House of Commons a 
Motion, abstract in its terms, but dis- 
puting by a side-wind the action of the 
Government, and at the same time, in 
the other branch of the Legislature, to 
bring forward something totally and 
distinctly different, as if the matter were 
one of no importance, and one with 
which Parliament ought not to deal. 
With all deference to the noble Lord, 
I cannot understand why he assented, 
in common with his advisers, to pursue 
such a course of conduct. I have alluded 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
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Childers), and I need hardly'say with 
what great pain, as a Member of the 
Government, I listened to another speech 
—I mean that of an hon. Friend of 
mine, for whom I entertain the highest 
regard—the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate.) I 
cannot think my hon. Friend has 
viewed this matter in its true light, or 
that he has taken into consideration the 
state of England and Europe at the 
time at which the measure to which he 
objects was adopted. He bases his op- 
position to the act of the Government, 
so far as I can make out, on the effect 
of the clause which was introduced into 
the Government of India Bill in 1858. 
Now, my observations on that point I 
will, with the permission of the House, 
defer for the present; but I feel assured 
that if my hon. Friend had before him 
the true facts of the case, he would not 
have been so ready to listen to the in- 
dignant observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone). That right hon. Gentle- 
man has made some serious charges 
against the Government. He has charged 
us with illegality in two matters, and when 
that charge broke down—as I believe it 
did utterly—he said that we had acted 
unconstitutionally in two ways. Here, 
again, comes in the difficulty of dealing 
with this Resolution. If we have done 
anything illegal, why not put it down 
and say distinctly what it is? If we 
have done anything unconstitutional, 
why, again, not say clearly what it is, 
and take the opinion of Parliament on 
the subject? Instead of doing that, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman says 
~—“You have done something illegal ; 
you have done something unconstitu- 
tional; or, at all events, you have done 
something uncivil;” but in making 
charges in such terms as these, he is 
really putting us in a difficulty under 
which no Ministers of the Crown ought 
to be placed. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, however, is 
of opinion that we infringed the Bill of 
Rights; but I should-gladly leave that 
part of the subject to those hon. Gentle- 
men who are learned in expounding the 
law. I must, at the same time, protest 
against the charge that we have broken 
the Bill of Rights in any form or shape. 
I cannot help thinking, I may add, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was rather 
hard on the Attorney General the other 
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night when he denounced, in the 
strongest terms, not only the law as laid 
down by my hon. and learned Friend, 
but the danger from such an exposition 
of the law to the|liberties of the subjects 
of this realm. The right hon. Gentle- 
man accused my hon. and learned Friend 
of having stated that the Bill of Rights 
was not a declaratory Act, and that it 
made the law. Now, it is no part of 
my business to contend that the Bill of 
Rights did not expressly declare the 
law. The right hon. Gentleman laid 
at stress on the word ‘declare,’ 
ecause it was to be found in the statute. 
There is, however, no magic in that 
word, and it does not, it seems to me, 
bear out the right hon. Gentleman’s 
contention. But if there was one part 
of the Bill of Rights with respect to 
which more than another he blamed the 
Attorney General for saying it was not 
the common law, it was that relating to 
the raising of Forces by the Crown. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in the course of 
his speech, quoted a sentence from Mr. 
Hallam. Now, no one values more than 
I do the authority of Mr. Hallam. 
Any statement of his is entitled to the 
greatest weight. It is, at the same 
time, I think, to be regretted that, when 
such a violent onslaught was made on 
the Attorney General, we were not fa- 
voured with the benefit of Mr. Hallam’s 
opinion on the particular point to which 
that onslaught was directed, especially 
as it is to be found not only in the same 
book, but in the same page—almost the 
same sentence—from which the right 
hon. Gentleman quoted. Let us first 
see what the right hon. Gentleman, with 
all the eloquence at his command, puts 
in the mouth of my hon. and learned 
Friend. This, it must be borne in mind, 
is not only an attack upon the Attorney 
General, but an attack upon the Govern- 
ment, and I must protest against the 
actions of the Government being dealt 
with through the action of the Attorney 
General. [Jronical cheers.| Pardon me 
fora moment. I say that the acts of 
the Government are one thing, and a 
sentence which may fall from a Member 
of the Government quite another thing ; 
but when that sentence, after a long 
series of manipulations, comes out in a 
totally different shape from that which 
it first presented, no one, I think, has 
more reason to complain than my hon. 
and learned Friend himself. The 
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Attorney General, seeing his own inno- 
cent words through what I may call the 
magic lantern of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s eloquence, reminds me of a 
country person coming up to London for 
the first time who is shown what seems 
to him to be a glass of pure water, 
which he afterwards perceives to be 
filled with all sorts of hideous forms, 
and in which he can no longer recognize 
the pure drop of water he first saw. 
‘The Government,’’ said the right hon. 
Gentleman, “according to the Attorney 
General, has the power to maintain 
what Forces it pleases, and to use them 
as it pleases, and when it pleases and 
where it pleases, and as long as it 
pleases, until it is under the necessity of 
finding money for the services; but as 
to the time of that necessity if can exer- 
cise its own discretion, and there is no 
limit as to the time at which it is under 
an obligation to come and take us 
into its counsel.” Well, I hope the 
action of the Government is not to be 
read by the light of that version. It 
only shows how apt people are to be led 
away by eloquence, when really and 
truly there is not so very much in it. 
Well, Sir, what is the opinion on this 
subject of Mr. Hallam, whom the right 
hon. Gentleman quoted? Mr. Hallam 
says— 

‘‘ Except in this article of the dispensing Pre- 
rogative, we cannot say, on comparing the 
Bill of Rights with what is proved to be the law 
by statutes, or generally esteemed to be such 
on the authority of our best writers, that it took 
away any legal power of the Crown or enlarged 
the limits of popular and Parliamentary privi- 
lege. The most questionable proposition, 
though at the same time one of the most im- 
portant, was that which asserts the illegality of 
a standing Army in time of peace, unless with 
consent of Parliament. It seems difficult to 
perceive in what respect this infringed on any 
private man’s right, or by what clear reason, for 
no statute could be pretended, the King was 
debarred from enlisting soldiers by voluntary 
contract for the defence of his dominions, espe- 
cially after an express law had declared the sole 
power over the Militia, without giving any de- 
finition of that word, to reside in the Crown. 
This had never been expressly maintained by 
Charles II.’s Parliaments, though the general 
repugnance of the nation to what was certainly 
an innovation might have provoked a body of 
men who did not always measure their words to 
declare its illegality. It was, however, at least 
unconstitutional, by which, as distinguished 
from illegal, I mean a novelty of much import- 
ance, tending to endanger the established laws. 
And it is manifest that the King could never 
inflict penalties by martial law, or generally by 
any other course, on his troops, nor quarter 
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them on the inhabitants, nor cause them to 
interfere with the civil authorities ; so that even 
if the proposition so absolutely expressed may 
be somewhat too wide, it still should be con- 
sidered as virtually correct. But its distinct 
assertion in the Bill of Rights put a most essen. 
tial restraint on the Monarchy, and rendered ‘it 
in effect for ever impossible to employ any direct 
force or intimidation against the established 
laws and liberties of the people.’’—[ Constitutional 
History, chap. 15.] 


It will be seen from this, that the one 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
pressed upon my poor Friend the 
Attorney General, with the greatest 
possible force and violence of his elo- 
quence, was this which Mr. Hallam says 
is the only point which was doubtful. 
I should be curious to hear from the 
legal Gentlemen who may speak in the 
course of the evening how far, in their 
opinion, the ancient common law of 
England extends. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says the Bill of Rights extend 
over not only the United Kingdom, but 
all the Dependencies of the Crown, like 
the common law. Well, I have every 
respect for the common law ; but I must 
confess my surprise to hear it asserted 
that it extends to all the Dependencies 
of the Crown. I thought it had been 
decided over and over again that it did 
not. Blackstone says— 

“There is a difference between these two species 
of Colonies with respect to the laws by which 
they are bound, For in conquered or ceded coun- 
tries that have already laws of their own, those 
laws remain in force until changed by com- 
petent authority, and the common law of Eng- 
land as such has no allowance or authority 
there.” —[See. iv.] 

In Jamaica a statute was passed in 
which the common law of England was 
made to be the law of that country, but 
that statute did not receive the Royal 
Assent. Where would slavery have 
existed if the common law of England 
had been in force in all the Dependen- 
cies of the Crown? As to Lord 
Bathurst’s views, I have only to say that 
the report of them is of the most meagre 
description, and that hon. Members who 
discuss this question in future years will 
have the advantage of studying the law 
as laid down by another Lord Chan- 
cellor—namely, Lord Cairns —whose 
views I am debarred at the present time 
from quoting. So much for the Bill of 
Rights. As I have endeavoured to show 
the House, we have not infringed it, 
and until the doctrine which has been 
laid down on the other side is carried 
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further, we are not liable to any charge 
of illegality. Now we come to the 
second charge of illegality, in making 
which the right hon. Gentleman says he 
feels more at home in history than in 
law. I hope to be able to show that, if 
he was wrong in law, he was still 
further wrong in history. The account 
which he gave of the clause in the Act 
of 1858 would not, I am sure, lead hon. 
Members to form a just and proper con- 
clusion as to what occurred at the 
time of its passing; for, curiously 
enough, on that occasion the doc- 
trine now laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends was not ad- 
vanced by any speaker. Now, what was 
the history of the clause? The Bill, as 
brought in—not by the Government 
which passed it, but by a previous Go- 
vernment—contained a provision that 
Indian troops should not be moved out 
of Asia. Subsequently, however, that 
provision disappeared, and the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced a new clause 
—this, namely— 

“That except for repelling actual invasion, or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity, Her 
Majesty’s Forces in the East Indies shall not be 
employed in any Military operation beyond the 
external frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian Pos- 
sessions, without the consent of Parliament to 
the purposes thereof.”—[3 Hansard, cli. 1008.] 


Then he appealed to the Members of the 
late Government to say— 

“Whether it was not a most dangerous pre- 
cedent that it should lie in the discretion of the 
Executive to make use of what might be called 
extraneous finance and an extraneous Army for 
the purposes of making war, the expense of 
which was hereafter to be borne by the British 
people ?””—{ bid. 1011.] 


Well, as the right hon. Gentleman says 
very fairly, the clause was objected to 
by Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell. 
Earl Russell thought the clause uncon- 
stitutional, because it interfered with 
the movement of troops by Her Ma- 
jJesty. The noble Earl said— 

“Supposing we had a war with some Euro- 
pean Power, and that, this war being supported 
by the House of Commons, it was considered 
’ desirable for the Indian Army to attack the pos- 
sessions of this enemy of the Crown, it appeared 
to him the clause would prevent the employment 
of those Forces without the consent of Parlia- 
ment.” —[ 1bid.] 


That is the very point we are now dis- 
cussing. The clause, however, passed 
the House of Commons; but the objec- 
tion taken to it was so serious that, on 
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the second reading in the House of Lords, 
the Earl of Derby made use of the fol- 
lowing words :— : 

“Tt has been objected to this clause that it 
appears to interfere with the Prerogative of the 
Crown, inasmuch as it provides that none of 
Her Majesty’s Forces maintained out of the 
revenues of India shall be taken, except in 
cases of urgent emergency, beyond the frontiers 
of that country without the previous consent of 
Parliament. .... Your Lordships will recollect 
that, although there is no prerogative of the 
Crown more indisputable than that of making 
war or peace, the Constitution has provided an 
equall 9 oe check on the practical exer- 
cise of that Prerogative by rendering it neces- 
sary for the Crown to come to Parliament for 
the Supplies necessary to raise and maintain the 
troops, without which it would be impossible to 
carry on a war.” —[ Ibid. 1458-9.] 


The clause having been withdrawn, he 
brought it forward in a new form— 
namely— 


“Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
Revenues of India shall not, without the consent 
of Parliament, be applicable to defray the ex- 
penses of any military operation carried on 
beyond the external frontiers of such Possessions 
by Her Majesty’s Forces charged upon such 
Revenues.” —[ did. 1696. ] 


There is the exact point of difference, 
and no one puts it more strongly than 
Earl Granville himself, for, on the second 
reading, he says— 


“ The clause as it originally stood was as fol- 
lows :—That, except in cases of great urgency, 
the Army in India shall not be employed beyond 
the frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions 
without the consent of Parliament. Now, that 
appears to me to be altogether unconstitutional.” 
—{[ Ibid. 1470.] 


The whole point at issue under the 
clause was, whether the Prerogative of 
the Crown in moving troops was to be 
interfered with or not, or whether there 
should simply be a check upon the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown in the shape of 
power to refuse Supplies if it moved the 
troops iempaomeigh I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say he approved 
the alteration ; but there must L some 
mistake in the matter, judging from 
what occurred when the question was 
previously discussed in Committee in 
the House of Commons. The Solicitor 
General suggested an alteration in the 
clause, so as to make it read—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces ‘‘ maintained out of tho 
Revenues of India” shall not be em- 
ployed, &c.; but Mr. Wilson urged that, 
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instead of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
East Indies shall not be employed,” &c., 
the clause should provide that ‘the 
revenues of India shall not be employed 
for such purpose, except with the con- 
sent of Parliament” — an alteration 
which, he said, would leave the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown in respect to the em- 
ployment of Forces unimpaired. Well, 
that was the view the House of Lords 
adopted ; but the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had brought forward the clause, 
said that, while he had no objection to 
the alteration proposed by the Solicitor 
General, he aid not think Mr. Wilson’s 
proposal a desirable one. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I changed my 
mind on further consideration. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am very 
glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
did change his mind. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman misunderstands me. My 
objection to Mr. Wilson’s clause was 
that it would not answer the purpose it 
had in view. When we came to consider 
Lord Derby’s proposal, on the contrary, 
I saw that the consent of Parliament— 
by which I always understood, and now 
understand, the previous consent of Par- 
liament—would be an efficient check, 
and that the clause would not be open to 
the objection, which I admitted, of in- 
terfering with the Prerogative of the 
Crown. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Having 
changed his mind once, the right hon. 
Gentleman I hope, on looking over these 
debates, will change it again. As I 
have said, the point discussed in both 
Houses in 1858 was, whether or not the 
power of the Crown to move troops 
should remain unimpaired, and the argu- 
ment used against the proposed change 
was, that in the case of military opera- 
tions in Java, Egypt, or other places, 
the consent of Parliament might not be 
obtained in time. No Minister under 
the sun would think of using these 
troops without coming to Parliament as 
soon as he could; but before he could 
get the money he was to have the un- 
doubted Prerogative of the Crown at his 
command for the movementof the troops. 
Well, I say that that is exactly what we 
have done. I see that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Warwick- 
shire shakes his head. I grant you may 
say that the circumstances which led us 
to move the troops before coming to 
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Parliament did not constitute an emer- 
gency, but that is not the point at issue 
now. In our opinion it was an emer- 
gency. What I want to put to the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire is this. 
We are dealing with the question of 
legality or illegality. Oan the hon. 
Member say that in no case under that 
clause could the Crown move the troops 
without the previous sanction of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked that he 
had never said that. Those who were 
in the House when he spoke would re- 
member that he read the speech deli- 
vered by the late Lord Derby in moving 
the 55th clause. The noble Lord said 
that an emergency dangerous to Her 
Majesty’s . Possessions was distinctly 
Pi ge from the operation’ of the 

ct. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The one 
point on which we are at issue now is, 
whether the action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was legal or not. It was for 
the Government to determine whether 
an emergency had arisen ; but as to the 
question of legality or illegality, I say 
that the hon. Member has given up his 
point at once. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE again rose, but 

Mr. SPEAKER said: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department isin possession of the 
House, and must be allowed to proceed 
to the end of his address. If at the end 
of that address the hon. Member wishes 
to explain, the House, no doubt, will 
give him an opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich went on to refer to two Constitu- 
tional questions, one of which is s0 
closely connected with the Office of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that I would 
rather leave it to be answered by my 
right hon. Friend. It was said that we 
incurred a charge in respect of the Indian 
troops at the very time that we were 
carrying our financial measures for the 
year without proposing Ways and Means 
for meeting that charge. I will leave 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal 
with that. But I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman also to say, that if at that 
time we could not lay Estimates upon 
the Table, at all events we need not 
have preserved secrecy as to our pro- 
ceedings. He seemed to think that we 
might have come down to the House 
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of Commons and said—‘‘ We want a 
million of money for something we can- 
not tell you about.” Would not the 
right hon. Gentleman have declaimed 
against us in the strongest possible 
manner, and would he ‘not have been 
the very first man to take the matter 
up? The right hon. Gentleman also 
says we have acted in an unconstitu- 
tional manner, because we have, prac- 
tically, compelled Parliament to meet 
the expenditure which has been incurred 
without its sanction and knowledge. He 
said, in effect—‘‘ Parliament must give 
the Queen the money She has asked for, 
because, otherwise, the Government of 
India will come before us im formd 
pauperis, and say the expenditure will 
fall upon this poor country of India.” 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘When we were in Office, and had the 
Crimean War on our hands, we were 
content with Constitutional action, and 
we came and asked for a Bill, although 
it was in time of war.’’ Well, of course 
they did; if they had not, they could not 
have had a single soldier in their service 
without it. It was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary, and I do not think they can 
take much credit for that. But when it 
comes, as it now does, not to a question 
of law, but a question as to how soon we 
are to ask Parliament for money to repay 
the Indian Service, it becomes much 
more like the cases of 1859 and the 
Abyssinian Expedition. I really do not 
want to detain the House at any greater 
length; but I hope I have shown that 
the accusations which have been made 
against the Government are, practically, 
untrue, and have been raised in the most 
inconvenient form that they could have 
been. I have shown, I think, good 
reasons why the Amendment should be 
preferred to the form of the Resolution 
of the noble Lord; and I cannot help 
thinking that the declamation about the 
liberties of the country being in danger, 
about dashing the Constitution against 
the rocks, and about the people standing 
up for their rights and liberties, will, 
when it has been considered, wear a 
very different complexion to what it was 
supposed to do on Tuesday night. I say 
there is no action of the Government 
that has called for any Resolution of 
this kind. I say that there has not 
been one single man raised who was not 
raised under the distinct authority of the 
Imperial Parliament. I say that the 
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Queen has moved Her troops, as She has 
an undoubted right to do, and that, 
therefore, there has been no infringe- 
ment of the Bill of Rights. I say, with 
reference to the second point, that there 
has been no infringement of the Indian 
Government Act, and that the Govern- 
ment have come down at once to ask 
Parliament to vote the money, as we 
were bound in duty todo. That is the 
check placed by the Indian Government 
Act against an ambitious Government or 
an unconstitutional Sovereign, and we 
have never violated the spirit of that 
Act. If it comes to a question as to the 
day when we should bring forward this 
matter, we may be asked, although we 
are not asked by the form of this Reso- 
lution, to give an answer on that point. 
But I am bound to say, as regards this 
whole matter, you know at the present 
moment, as well as anyone does, that it 
is absolutely impossible for the Govern- 
ment to enter fully into discussion of all 
the negotiations that are going on. If 
there is one moment in the negotiations 
when it is desirable to maintain silence 
on this part of the matter, the present is 
the moment. You know that no word 
must fall from my lips that would in 
the slightest degree provoke anger or 
jealousy, or tend to disturb the friendly 
relations which exist between us and 
other Powers, or that would in any way 
tend to prejudice that agreement of 
Europe, which, we hope, will be even- 
tually come to, and by which not only 
peace, but lasting peace, will be pre- 
served, and the interest and good go- 
vernment of the European peoples se- 
cured. I say it is unfair to press us on 
the point as to what we have done under 
an emergency. There is quite sufficient 
to show that there is an emergency, and, 
I think, the country will say we have 
done nothing but what that emergency 
absolutely warrants. I believe the people 
of this country will throw the accusa- 
tions made against us by the right hon. 
Gentleman on those rocks on which he 
wishes our action against the liberties 
of the people to be thrown, and I am 
quite sure the verdict of the country will, 
in the long run, be‘in favour of the 
Government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had 
quoted on the last occasion Lord Derby’s 
own speech; but as it seemed that he 
was liable to some misinterpretation, he 
would read the 55th clause of the Go- 
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vernment of India Act, which was as 
follows :— 

“Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
revenues of Jndia shall not, without the consent 
of Parliament, be applicable to defray the ex- 
penses of any military operation carried on be- 
yond the external frontiers of such Possessions.” 
The words which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had challenged 
were not his words, but those of the 
late Earl of Derby. The object of the 
clause was to impose certain restrictions 
on the Prerogative of the Crown. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was passing beyond the limits of an 
explanation. 

Mr. HERSCHELL thought there 
must still remain on the minds of hon. 
Members who had attended to this de- 
bate considerable doubt as to what was 
the position which the Government really 
intended to maintain. Some Members 
of the Government insisted that all 
that had been done, or was being done, 
was strictly in accordance with the laws 
and Constitution of the Realm; while, 
with regard to others, it was very diffi- 
cult to say whether they agreed with 
that proposition or not. If it was con- 
tended that all that had been done 
had been in accordance with the law 
and with the Constitution of the Realm, 
this raised a question of very serious 
import, and involved principles which to 
some at least on the Opposition side 
seemed novel and dangerous. On the 
other hand, there were Members of the 
Government who seemed to rely not so 
much on the contention that what had 
been done had been strictly within 
Constitutional limits, as upon the con- 
tention that the Government were justi- 
fied in overstepping those limits by the 
emergency in which they found them- 
selves. That was a different question, 
but even as to that, considerations of no 
mean moment arose; because, suppose 
the Government were driven from strict 
Constitutional limits, it was important 
to consider what was the course they 
should take, and what was the course 
the House ought to take, to secure from 
danger the Constitutional principles vio- 
lated. One thing was clear, that in dis- 
cussing this matter these two things 
must be kept separate. That he intended 
todo. The House had been distinctly 
shallenged by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer upon this question of Constitu- 
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tional right. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the fact that troops were being sent 
to Malta had become public sooner than 
he anticipated ; but that even had the 
Government known that the intelligence 
would have been communicated to the 
public so soon, they would not have con- 
sidered it necessary, under the circum- 
stances, to communicate it to Parliament, 
That he (Mr. Herschell) considered was 
an ostentatious assertion on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman of the right 
of Her Majesty’s Government to act in 
this matter behind the back of Parlia- 
ment. The Opposition would have aban- 
doned their functions if they did not 
protest against a proposition which was, 
in their opinion, opposed to the Consti- 
tutional rights and privileges of the 
people. The acts of to-day became the 
precedents of to-morrow, and might 
be used hereafter under different cir- 
cumstances, and by other persons, for 
very different purposes. Therefore, it 
was their duty to see that unconstitu- 
tional rights were not claimed by the 
Government, or, if they were claimed, 
that they were not acquiesced in in 
silence. He(Mr. Herschell) maintained 
that the proposition in the Resolution of 
the noble Marquess had not been dis- 

laced by the arguments which the 
Teen had heard. What was the claim 
set up? That the Crown had the Pre- 
rogative in a time of peace of increasing 
indefinitely, beyond the number voted 
by Parliament, the Forces kept in its 
Dominions, and of keeping up a stand- 
ing Army in time of peace, without the 
consent of Parliament, anywhere out- 
side the United Kingdom. The Attor- 
ney General Jaid down that claim with 
startling clearness. The Home Secre- 
tary had said the Government were not 
to be judged by the words of their At- 
torney General; but he wished the 
Home Secretary had told the House how 
far he agreed with the Attorney Gene- 
ral, and how far he disagreed. He lis- 
tened with the greatest attention possible 
for the purpose of discovering that, but 
was wholly unable to do so, though 
there fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
at the end of his speech expressions 
which seemed to state the propositions 
in terms not very different from those 
used by the Attorney General. What 
he (Mr. Herschell) and the other Mem- 
bers of the Opposition maintained was 
that the principle of the Resolution 
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roposed by the noble Lord the Mem- 
her for the Radnor Boroughs was 
established not merely by the Bill of 
Rights and by the Mutiny Acts, but 
also by two centuries of Constitutional 
precedents and practices. The Attorney 
General had told them that the Bill of 
Rights did not declare the law, but made 
it; but surely the framers of that famous 
Statute must be supposed to have known 
what they meant by enacting it; and 
when they asserted that it was a decla- 
ration of the Common Law as it existed 
up to that time, he would prefer their 
interpretation of it to that of his hon. 
cad loxnaed Friend. As to the argu- 
ment that it was limited to the King- 
dom of England properly so called, he 
would rather rely on the opinion ex- 

ressed by Lord Camden and Lord 

athurst than upon the dictum of 
the present occupant of the Woolsack, 
however eminent he might be; for there 
was this difference between them—that 
Lord Cairns was delivering judgment in 
his own case, whereas Lord Bathurst 
was admitting a doctrine which assailed 
the Government of which he was him- 
self a Member. With respect to the 
argument of his hon. and learned Friend, 
that owing to the urgent character of 
the emergency in which the country was 
placed the present time could not be 
regarded as a time of peace, he could 
only say that his hon. and learned Friend 
was living behind his time, as he would 
have been an excellent adviser of the 
Stuart Kings, since there was never a 
time in the history of the country when 
the Monarch might not have similarly 
justified the maintenance of a standing 
Army without the consent of Parliament. 
It was an error to think that this ques- 
tion could be decided by the strict lan- 
guage of the Bill of Rights. The ope- 
ration of many remedial Statutes had 
been often extended beyond their strict 
terms by the manner in which they 
were acted upon. It was important 
to see how the Bill of Rights was un- 
derstood by those who framed it, and 
how that compact between the Crown 
and the people was carried into effect 
immediately upon its becoming law. 
Immediately after it became law two 
steps were taken for the purpose of 
carrying it out—one was the passing of 
the Mutiny Act, and the other the voting 
of the men to whom that Mutiny Act 
would apply. The effect of the first 
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was to enable the Sovereign to have a 
standing Army, for without the Mutiny 
Act the men, of course, would have 
been an undisciplined rabble. The effect 
of the other was to fix the number of 
men to whom the Mutiny Act was to 
apply. The Mutiny Act applied not 
only to troops within the United King- 
dom, but to the troops of the Crown, 
wherever they were, in the Sovereign’s 
Dominions outside the Kingdom. Par- 
liament voted the number of men to be 
employed outside the Kingdom and the 
money for their maintenance in the same 
way that it voted the number of men to 
be employed in the Kingdom and the 
money for their maintenance. And since 
the time when the numbers were in- 
sérted in the Mutiny Acts, the number 
of the Forces which the Crown was en- 
abled to keep as a standing Army was de- 
termined in terms not with reference to 
the wants of the United Kingdom, but 
of the Empire at large. In fixing the 
number, Parliament took into considera- 
tion the fact that the Crown must keep 
a large part of its Forces outside the 
United Kingdom. But what was con- 
tended for now? Why, that the Crown 
might from other sources replace every 
man outside the United Kingdom and 
bring the total number judged by Par- 
liament necessary for the protection of 
the entire Dominions of the Sovereign 
within the United Kingdom with perfect 
legality and in accordance with Consti- 
tutional law. Did that carry out the 
compact between the Crown and the 
people? Was that consistent with the 
course which had been followed by Par- 
liament for nearly two centuries in voting 
the men, fixing the numbers, and pass- 
ing the Mutiny Act? Was it consistent 
with the course which had been pursued 
ever since Parliament had established 
its control over the limits and num- 
bers of the standing Army? Precedents 
had been relied on upon the other side; 
but it was easy to have precedents, if one 
was not particular about the facts. No 
doubt, in many respects, India was in 
an exceptional position. Since the 
Forces of India had become entirely the 
Forces of the Crown, the Queen had in 
India a large standing Army under no 
control of Parliament and under no 
annual Mutiny Act. But the question 
was, what could the Crown do with that 
Army? It was one thing to say that 
the Crown, by virtue of its Prerogative, 
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had the power to move the Indian troops 
out of India; it was another thing to 
say that the Crown could bring them 
within its other Dominions. No doubt, 
it was within the Prerogativetomovethem 
to Abyssinia, for example; but was it 
within Constitutional right and principle 
to bring them into Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions outside India, thus extending 
indefinitely the number of men entitled 
to serve in those Dominions? The pre- 
cedents of the Indian troops serving at 
Singapore and Hong Kong were against 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, because those 
troops were voted by Parliament as well 
as the Supplies for them. From 1865 
to 1871, the number of these men was 
every year voted by Parliament, and the 
voting ‘of the men by Parliament was 
the authority—and the only authority— 
given for some years after the Bill of 
Rights for keeping them within, as 
well as without, the Kingdom. The 
Attorney General had put cases in 
which he said it would be idle to wait 
for the consent of Parliament. He 
quite agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend. But, because there might be 
cases when it was desirable to overstep 
the limits of the law, it did not follow 
the law was not as stated; and yet that 
was the argument of his hon. and learned 
Friend. It was said that this was a case 
of emergency; and that, in cases of emer- 
gency, it was absolutely necessary some- 
times to step outside the law. Ifthe Go- 
vernment put it on that ground, many on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
would feel the greatest satisfaction. If 
the Government would abandon the un- 
constitutional doctrines which some of 
them, at least, had put forward ; if they 
would not seek to convert this step into 
a precedent which might have dan- 
gerous consequences ; he and many who 
agreed with him would be extremely 
glad. But, instead of taking that course, 
they put forward a doctrine the logical 
consequence of which was that if Parlia- 
ment refused to pass the Mutiny Act, 
and thereby destroyed the standing 
Army in the United Kingdom, the 
Queen might keep a standing Army 
of any number anywhere else in Her 
Dominions—say, for example, in Guern- 
sey. If the Government would put 
their case on the ground of emergency 
alone, it would be a very different 
thing, because it might often be the 
duty of a Government, in circumstances 
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of emergency, to step outside the strict 
path of the Constitution. He did not 
dispute that for a moment, and he be- 
lieved that nobody on his side disputed 
it; and if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would only abandon their unconstitu- 
tional doctrines, there was, he was sure, 
no desire on the part of those sitting 
near him to make the difference between 
the two sides of the House more extén- 
sive than it need be. They had been in- 
formed that evening that the troops 
had to be secretly brought because of 
matters which could not be communi- 
cated to the House. But what said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the eve 
of their adjournment at Easter, and on 
the very day before the announcement 
was made that these troops were to be 
moved from India? Why, they were 
assured that there was nothing new, no 
fresh cause of apprehension; that they 
might depart to their homes calmly, 
without delaying their holidays for a 
day or an hour. There was surely a 
great discrepancy between those two 
distinct representations. Assuming that 
this was a case of emergency, what 
ought the Government to have done? 
They ought not to have stepped further 
beyond the strict limits of Constitutional 
right than was absolutely necessary ; and 
if they did step beyond those limits, 
they ought to have returned within 
them as soon as possible. When 
the House met again after the Re- 
cess, what was there to prevent the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from lay- 
ing at once on the Table a Vote for the 
men, and saying that, although it was 
impossible before to communicate to 
them the fact of the ordering of those 
troops to Malta, now it was known, he 
would urge the plea of necessity, that 
he proposed to ask them to vote 7,000 
additional men within the Dominions of 
Her Majesty, and also to vote the money 
to pay for them? But was that the 
course taken, or the tone assumed? No- 
thing of the kind. They were told, on 
the contrary, that it was not neces- 
sary that any such communication 
should be made to Parliament at 
all. That was the way in which 
Parliament was treated. Surely, it was 
at least incumbent on the Government 
to have shown as much deference as was 
possible in the circumstances to Parlia- 
ment? It was, therefore, the duty of 
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Gentlemen a ayy might think fit to 
take—to stand up for the rights and 
privileges of Parliament, and see that 
they were properly asserted. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had found fault with the particular 
terms of the Resolution; but he shrewdly 
suspected that any other terms would 
have been unsatisfactory to the right 
hon. Gentleman, except those of un- 
equivocal support and admiration of the 
Government. He must protest against 
the doctrine that, whenever they criticized 
a departure from Constitutional right, 
they were to be called upon to formulate 
a Vote of Censure. What was that but 
virtually telling Gentlemen on his side 
—“It may be that we cannot refute 
your argument, but we may, at least, 
be able to out-vote you?” When a 
greater emergency than the present 
existed, and the country was actually at 
war, the present Prime Minister himself 
made speeches of a severe and trenchant 
character against the acts of the Go- 
vernment of the day, without following 
his criticisms up by a Vote of Censure. 
The Resolution now before the House 
had not been put down with the inten- 
tion of embarrassing the Government. 
re He knew the belief of 
foman Catholics in the infallibility of 
the Pope was as nothing to the belief 
of hon. Members opposite in the infal- 
libity of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He should be the last to desire at a time 
like this to embarrass the Government. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, he did not care 
whether he was believed or not by those 
who apparently were unable to conceive 
that anyone could honestly differ from 
them. There were many on his side of 
the House who were fully conscious of 
the deep responsibility which rested 
upon Her Majesty’s Government, and 
would not wish to embarrass it in the 
least. But they were not on that 
account to abdicate their right to vindi- 
cate the principles of the Constitution 
and the Privileges of Parliament. Even 
now many of them would be very glad 
to be saved the necessity of affirming 
that Constitutional principle by finding 
it admitted by the other side. They 
seemed to be charged with faction. A 
similar charge had been made in the 
debates of 1775 against Edmund Burke, 
a man whose name would live in the 
memories of his countrymen, while 
few cared or knew anything about 
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the Minister who uttered the charge. 
Again, they were charged with a want 
of bag It might be as factious 
and as mischievous to the country to 
exaggerate and misrepresent the dif- 
ference between them, as it was to give 
utterance to the differences. In sup- 
porting the Motion they had no desire 
to diminish the real Prerogatives of the 
Crown; but they desired to preserve 
those checks and limitations which the 
wisdom of their ancestors had imposed 
on them as being essential to the just 
balance of the Constitution and the 
well-being of the nation. And it was 
by cherishing those safeguards, not by 
disregarding them, that they would best 
maintain not only the liberties of the 
people, but the security of the Throne. 
Mr. ROEBUCK: It is, Sir, with 
great reluctance that I rise to take part 
in this debate. It appears to me that 
the debate itself is most inopportune, 
and that the mode in which it has been 
conducted, as well as the origin of it, is 
exceedingly mischievous. Why is the 
debate inopportune? Let us look at 
the exact state of the country when this 
matter was brought before Parliament. 
I do not wish, Sir, to enter into a sort 
of discussion which is more fit for a 
Court in Banco than the House of Com- 
mons. I wish to look merely at a poli- 
tical action on the part of the Executive 
Government ; and I ask myself whether 
that political action is for the benefit of 
the country, or not. What is the state 
of things? It is said that we are in a 
state of profound peace. Does anybody 
believe that? It may be that to-morrow 
—aye! to-morrow — it may be made 
manifest to the people of this country 
that we are on the brink of war; and in 
this state of things, when the whole 
interests of the country are concerned, 
and when she is standing up for a great 
principle of European conduct, when 
she is the Representative of the great 
light of Europe, our country is to be as- 
sailed—how? Not by the Great Powers 
on the Continent who may be opposed 
to us, but by her own people. Isit not 
of the utmost possible importance at 
this moment that our opponents abroad 
should know and believe that the people 
of this country are a united people? 
But can it be supposed that the Monarch 
with whose Government we are now 
negotiating, does not listen to every- 


thing that is said in this House, and 
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does not ask himself how the great men 
on the front Opposition Bench can speak 
as they do, if they believe that the 
people of this country are prepared to 
defend the interests of Europe in the 
way in which I think they ought to be 
defended? Does not everybody know 
that every sentence, every word which 
is uttered here, goes by telegraph to 
St. Petersburg ; that it is there weighed, 
not merely by the Monarch of that 
country, but by his Executive Govern- 
ment, and that the one great thing 
which animates them throughout, in 
their opposition to England, is the no- 
tion that we are a divided, and there- 
fore a weak people. I would ask the 
House, and I would ask my country, to 
weigh in the balance the conduct of the 
two sides of this House. On the one 
side we have the Executive Govern- 
ment, and will anybody say that they 
are not desirous to maintain the true 
interests of England? Will anybody 
say that they are not conversant with all 
the difficulties of the position in which 
they are placed, and that they have to 
meet not merely the difficulties abroad, 
but the difficulties at home? And yet, 
notwithstanding that, they stand firm in 
their determination to maintain the in- 
terests of Europe against an overruling 
and a despotic Power. That is the con- 
duct on that side of the House. But 
what is the conduct on this side? Why, 
that when the Government are in this 
difficult position, when the interests of 
England are at stake, and when every 
word said here will either strengthen or 
weaken their power, hon. Members on 
this side come forward—with what? 
With a vague, general proposition on 
some point of technical law, which the 
House of Lords do not dare to call in 
question. And for what purpose is that 
done? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who preceded me has said that it 
has been supposed, and said that it has 
been done for the purposes of faction. 
If it is not done for the purpose of fac- 
tion, for what purpose has it been done? 
It is said that it has been done for the 
purpose of maintaining the great prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. What is the 
real point in debate ?—because that is 
the question. Where is the danger to 
this country, to the liberties thereof, or 
to the power of this House? Why, it 
is reduced to this—On that side of the 
House, Ministers, looking at the re- 
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sources in hand, have asked themselves 
what they could gain in the way of 
assistance from the great outlying Pos- 
session of India, and they have found, 
as they believe, that in the Army of 
India they have the means, not merely 
of strengthening themselves, but rather 
of terrifying their enemies. The Go- 
vernment, on that side, say that it is the 
undoubted Prerogative of the Crown to 
move any portion of the Army of the 
Sovereign of this country to whatever 
place the Sovereign may determine, the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
only excepted. Now comes the point 
upon which the great question turns, 
Gentlemen on this side say—‘‘ No, the 
Crown has not that power, without the 
consent of Parliament.” But where is 
the danger? If the troops are moved, 
and they are now being moved, what 
will be the result? They must be paid; 
they cannot exist a month without pay. 
Can they be paid without the assistance 
of Parliament? [Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, 
hear!] Aye! hear, hear. I want to 
know whether this is not the real ques- 
tion at issue? Is not the power of the 
House what it was before? And if it 
should turn out that Parliament decides 
not to pay the troops, I want to know 
what would be the consequence? Why, 
the Government opposite would be driven 
out of power as chaff before the wind— 
they could not exist there for a moment. 
They would not only be reduced to 
the level of us private people, but 
they would run great risk of being im- 
peached. But is there any danger on 
either one side or the other? Do 
Ministers fear impeachment, or that 
what they have done will be condemned 
and punished by the people or by the 
Parliament of this country; or do they 
think that hon. Members on this side 
believe that the Government ought to 
be impeached? It appears to me, Sir, 
that when a man has risen to power and 
exercises sway over the minds of a great 
portion of his countrymen, he ought 
gravely and strictly to weigh every step 
of his conduct; and when in a grave 
crisis like this such a man comes forward 
and talks the wild talk he does, and ren- 
ders people almost terrified by his vati- 
cination, does he not believe that he is 
injuriously affecting the mind of a great 
portion of the people and strengthening 
the enemies of his country? You talk 
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the rights of the people and the Privi- 
leges of Parliament, and you talk of the 
danger of being trampled upon by the 
Crown. I ask for a moment, is there a 
man of sane mind in this country who 
believes in any one of these cries? Does 
he believe that because 7,000 men have 
been removed from India to Malta with- 
out Her Majesty’s Government pre- 
viously telling Parliament what was 
about to be done—does he believe that 
the interests or the liberties of the 
people of this country are in the least 
danger of being infringed? Does he 
believe that the power of this House is 
less to-day than it was the day before 
the troops were moved? No, Sir, he 
does not believe it! I will describe 
what I think ought to have been the 
conduct of the Opposition at this time. 
It is the duty of the Opposition to watch 
the conduct of the Government. When 
this thing was discovered, they ought, in 
my opinion, to have come down to the 
Government and said—‘‘ We learn that 
such and such has occurred, and we be- 
lieve that you have acted in a way that 
is contrary to the Constitution of this 
country, and we want you to explain 
what you have done.” The Govern- 
ment would then have said—‘‘ We have 
acted in a great emergency; we think 
that secrecy is a matter of great import- 
ance. There are great difficulties, and 
everybody must know those difficulties, 
in moving those troops; and we do not 
at the present moment wish to discuss 
this question, because we believe that it 
is for the interest of this country that it 
should not be discussed.”” What ought, 
then, to have been done? ‘The Leaders 
of the Opposition ought to have said— 
“ We give you credit for what you have 
said; but, mind, we shall call you to 
account. The time will come when 
Parliament will step in, and will ask 
gravely why you have done this; and if 
you are not able to give us a satisfac- 
tory answer, then we shall move a Vote 
of Censure.” ‘That would have been 
straightforward and honest conduct. But 
what have you done? Not wishing to 
call in question the policy of the Govern- 
ment—no, not openly—you bring for- 
ward an abstract Resolution, which, if 
passed, would be a censure upon the 
Government, and you throw difficulties 
in their way on all points which prevent 
them from bringing forward a complete 
defence of their policy—that complete 
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defence which I hope they will make, 
but which, if they do not make, they 
will find me as much opposed to them 
as any right hon. Gentleman on the 
front Opposition Bench. When they 
come to make that defence, they will 
make it with respect to their policy. 
They will say—‘‘ We thought, and we 
now think, such-and-such to be the law; 
but if we have overstepped the law, 
these are the grounds which induced us 
to do so.” If those grounds are weak 
and insufficient, punish the Government ; 
but do not interfere with them at the 
very moment when the interests and vi- 
tality of the country are concerned, and 
at the very monent when there is a crisis 
in the negotiations which are going on. 
While we are debating in this House, 
the Envoy of Russia is possibly laying 
before the Government the things he has 
to say on the part of his Sovereign, and 
negotiations are going on of the most 
delicate description. Yet in this state 
of things you come down and embarrass 
and trouble the Government with a Re- 
solution of this sort. That is not what 
honest and patriotic men would do. But, 
Sir, this is not a departure from the 
rules of conduct adopted by the Opposi- 
tion in this House. During the whole 
of the Napoleonic wars there was an 
Opposition in the House of Commons 
which did precisely the same thing— 
they hampered the Government, they 
abused the General, and until the battle 
of Salamanca, it was the one grand 
purpose of the Opposition to decry the 
Duke of Wellington. That is exactly 
what they are doing now. It is the 
same narrow Party spirit which guides 
their conduct. They feel themselves in 
the position that they cannot assail the 
Government directly; they cannot rush 
into their camp and say—‘‘ We will 
burn your camp over your heads by a 
Vote of Censure. Nay, we cannot do 
that, but we can trouble you; we can 
weaken the influence of your country, 
we can make England less powerful than 
she is, and we will do it.” Yes, they 
are doing it to the utmost of their power. 
What other good—if that can be called 
a good—could result from the course of 
conduct which has been pursued? Does 
anyone believe that England will suffer 
from the debate which is now proceed- 
ing? I, for one, certainly do not think 
so; but I can easily imagine what has 
been passing through the minds of those 
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who support the line of action which 
has been pursued by the noble Marquess 
who leads the Opposition in this House. 
They will have argued with themselves 
in this wise—‘‘ Oh, the Government is 
weak, and therefore we are delighted ; 
the people of England may suffer, but 
our Party will gain.” These were the 
only reasons I have heard during the 
three nights of the debate. There has 
been no generous conduct or generous 
feeling on the part of those who have 
opposed the Government. No one has 
come forward and said—‘ Though we 
think you have done wrong, the country 
is under your charge and the interests 
of it are in your guardianship. There- 
fore, we will not weaken your hands; 
we will do everything we can to aid and 
assist to maintain the power and dignity 
of England, but, mind you, we shall call 
you to account when the proper day ar- 
rives.”’ If this had been done, the Op- 
position would have deserved the ap- 
probation and applause of the country. 
They might have said—‘‘ We have per- 
formed the duties of an Opposition ; we 
have not weakened the country, but 
strengthened the forces of the Constitu- 
tion. We have made Ministers aware 
that they have been under great diffi- 
culties as regards the Constitution of the 
Realm, and that there are men here who 
will never suffer that Constitution to be 
injured or weakened.” If they had 
done this, they would have deserved 
and received the approbation of their 
countrymen; but, not having done it, I 
say, .without hesitation, that they de- 
serve, and will receive, their most severe 
reprobation. 

Mr. HALL said, that there would be 
no one who had heard the patriotic 
words of the hon. and learned and vene- 
rated Member who had just spoken, but 
would applaud them from the bottom of 
his heart, and desire that they should 
reach the environs of the Empire and be 
re-echoed by the patriotism of the Eng- 
lish people. He trusted that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would be satisfied with 
the exposé by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber of their conduct. The more mode- 
rate opponents of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not, he thought, so much object 
to what had been done, as to the manner 
of its doing; and this was the same 
complaint that hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House had to 
make in reference to the Motion of. the 
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noble Marquess which was now under 
consideration. He recognized the great 
advantage of having a Party in opposi- 
tion which should, in the exercise of a 
responsibility second only to that of the 
Ministers of the Crown, criticize the 
course which the Government might 
take on on any particular occasion ; but 
he counted it a great disadvantage that 
the Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons should come down 
at a critical moment like the present 
and submit a Resolution calculated to 
embarrass the action of the Government 
and thereby to imperil the peace of 
Europe. It had not been proved that 
Her Majesty’s Government had com- 
mitted any breach of Constitutional law, 
and it could not be so proved; because, 
on grounds of policy, the Government 
had not explained their reasons for the 
course which they had taken, and there- 
fore the grounds on which a judgment 
could fe based were not in possession of 
the House. He remembered an occa- 
sion on which a Vote of Censure was 
passed upon the present Prime Minister 
when the House was not iu possession 
of the facts on which the Motion was 
based, and he also remembered that 
when the facts became known, the House 
ate its words and revoked the Vote of 
Censure which had been passed by it. 
It might be said that the Resolution was 
meant to lay down a principle of Consti- 
tutional law which was to rule the action 
of the country for all time; but he 
warned the House against the tremen- 
dous responsibility which it would under- 
take if it consented to accept a vague 
Resolution drawn and placed upon the 
Paper, after very brief consideration, 
under the circumstances to which he had 
alluded. It was admitted that the Go- 
vernment might act as they had done in 
a great emergency ; but if this Resolu- 
tion was to become law, it would be quite 
impossible for the Government to act 
without the previous concurrence of the 
House and the country. If, in time of 
war, it was the duty of the Government 
to act without the consent of Parliament, 
how much more was it their duty to act 
on their own responsibility in time of 
peace—or rather in time when war was 
not actually declared—to avert war? 
How inconsistent was the Opposition. 
They said, why did not the Government 
come to the House and ask for a Vote 
of Credit, as it would have been granted? 
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But they knew what would have hap- 
pened. The Opposition would have de- 
bated that proposal for a long time, and 
the Government knew it was their 
bounden duty not to waste more time 
than was possible in the course which 
they felt they must pursue. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) had drawn a lurid 
picture of England’s liberties crashing 
in red ruin around us in consequence of 
the action of the Government; but the 
Leader of the Opposition Party, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman belonged, had 
not seen it necessary to ask the opinion 
of Parliament upon the subject. He 
had simply spoken in the House of Lords 
upon a Motion referring to a point of 
Constitutional law, and had not asked 
his Peers to accept a Motion such as 
certainly would not be accepted by the 
House of Commons. His hon. and 
learned Colleague said the other night 
that he approved the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He (Mr. Hall) was 
delighted to read that announcement in 
the papers, and he could not help asking 
himself how ancient was that conversion, 
and what had it to do with the public 
opinion out-of-doors? [Sir WutiiaMm 
Harcourt: I never said anything of the 
kind.] His hon. and learned Colleague 
must, then, settle his account with the 
reporters of Zhe Times. He certainly 
was so reported. But if his hon. and 
learned Colleague did support the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, it was a 
thousand pities that, during some of the 
crucial divisions which had been taken, 
he did not go into the Lobby with them, 
instead of leaving the House, thus set- 
ting a bad example to smaller men. 
Well, the country quite agreed with that 
opinion as to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the real practical ques- 
tion which would be asked by every 
common-sense Englishman was this—Is 
the end in view not sufficient to justify 
the movement of the Indian troops, 
which is one of the means of attaining 
that end? It was clear that that move- 
ment was on all fours with the grant of 
£6,000,000 and the calling out of the 
Reserves, each of which the House ap- 
proved. It was one of the means by 
which Great Britain showed her resolve 
to stand upon Treaty obligations at all 
costs. The noble Lord opposite might, 
of course, question the propriety of em- 
ploying Indian soldiers to settleKuropean 
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difficulties; but he ought not to forget 
that one of the principal aims of Her 
Majesty’s Government was to safeguard 
other than merely British interests ; that 
they had interests, perhaps primary in- 
terests, in Asia; and that, therefore, it 
would have been the height of folly to 
ignore Asiatic soldiers. Our interests 
were Imperial, and they must be Impe- 
rially defended. Did the noble Lord 
and his Friends mean to say that Eng- 
land was to tie one of her arms behind 
her back, on the principle divide et impera, 
in the interests of Russia? Were they 
to tell Indian soldiers that they were 
never to be employed except against 
their own fellow-countrymen? Was it 
not wiser to tell them they were free to 
help us to safeguard our interests in India 
or in Europe? History would so regard 
the matter. Lord Beaconsfield, notwith- 
standing all that his enemies could say, 
had proved himself to be a great states- 
man, and the loyalty of India was never 
so firmly riveted as it was on the day 
when the order went forth that the Na- 
tive Indian troops of the Queen were 
not unworthy to stand side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder with Her European 
soldiers in defence of Her Empire. If 
the Government was right in maintain- 
ing that the Treaty of San Stefano 
ought to be subjected to a revision by 
the European Powers, let that deter- 
mination be sustained with the resources 
of the Empire. Firmness at a great 
national crisis was often the harbinger 
of peace ; discord—and more especially 
House of Commons’ discord—might be 
the sure forerunner of war. Signs were 
not wanting that Europe approved the 
firm attitude of England. The French 
Press was almost unanimous on the sub- 
ject, and the public opinion of that en- 
lightened country approved the unflinch- 
ing attitude of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Owing to that firmness the Rus- 
sian mission to Austria had signally 
failed; and now, the eyes of Russia, 
having searched in vain through Europe 
for sympathy, were fixed with feverish 
earnestness on Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion. Well, was the old game to be 
played a little longer, or would the 
noble Lord and his Friends adopt the 
advice of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck)? He feared 
they would not. They would press this 
wretched Resolution—an act which he 
regarded as a deliberate attempt to em- 
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barrass the legitimate action of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He wanted to 
know what was the compact that existed 
on the Opposition Benches, under which 
the noble Lord was to hunt not only 
with those above, but with those below 
the Gangway? They talked of a dual 
Government ; but was there one Oppo- 
sition above the Gangway going to vote 
for this Resolution, because it did not 
condemn the foreign policy of Ministers; 
because it would not pledge the noble 
Lord and his friendstoany ye course, 
and another Opposition below the Gang- 
way going to vote for it; because it did 
condemn that policy, and because it 
would pledge this House, if adopted, to 
the tactics of the Birmingham League, he 
feared it was useless to appeal to the 
noble Lord or to his Friends. It would, 
however, be an extraordinary thing if 
they were able to persuade the English 
people that it was of no advantage to 
this country that she should find a latent 
power which no one had thought of, 
and which in time of war or under the 
apprehension of war would be to her of 
inestimable value, and which in time of 
peace cost the British taxpayer abso- 
lutely nothing. Surely, in the history 
of Parliamentary Government no Party 
had ever made so serious and extra- 
ordinary a blunder as had the noble 
Lord and his supporters ? What fatal 
counsellor had the noble Lord taken to 
his bosom? What clever fellow had 
devised this expedient, and persuaded 
the noble Lord that the English people 
would not see through it. The English 
people would see through it. They would 
not be misled by all those legal techni- 
calities. The Resolution of the noble 
Lord opposite he boldly arraigned at 
the bar of English common sense— 
public opinion; first, because it was 
unpatriotic; and, secondly, because it 
was ill-timed; and it was unpatriotic, 
simply, because it was ill-timed. If 
there were the smallest hope that the 
Resolution would be withdrawn, they 
might offer the olive-branch to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and forget the 
past; but, alas! there was no such hope, 
and therefore they must condemn it in 
no measured terms. If the noble Lord 
had waited until the existing strain was 
lessened, until the present tension was 
passed, and then come down to the 
House of Commons and asked them to 
carefully consider anything he thought 
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he had discovered in the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government which was fatal 
to that Constitutional discipline which 
they all desired to see maintained, the 
House would have given a careful and 
candid consideration to his Resolution ; 
but to move it now was needlessly, at a 
most critical moment, to embarrass the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. WADDY: As time is of great 
importance, and we have a serious matter 
to discuss, I shall not follow the hon. 
Member for Oxford, who has just sat 
down, through the somewhat excited 
irrelevancies in which he indulged ; nor 
will I refer at any length to the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, who, from his years, is 
possibly entitled to more respectful con- 
sideration than he would otherwise have 
received at our hands. We cannot help 
rejoicing that the old spirit still exists, 
even though there be some diminution of 
the old strength. Atthe same time, we 
can only bewail that the charming im- 
partiality with which he formerly dealt 
with both} sides of the House has dis- 
appeared, and that the hon. and learned 
Member reserves his favours entirely for 
those among whom it is his pleasure to 
sit. Times change, and, of course, people 
change also; but it is on record that the 
hon. and learned Member, in 1857, spoke 
strongly in reference to the employment 
of Indian troops in a war in which we 
were then engaged, describing it as an 
unconstitutional proceeding. On that 
occasion he strongly denounced the con- 
duct of the noble Lord then at the head 
of the Government, and declared that it 
had been reserved for a Liberal Prime 
Minister to cast a slur and stigma upon 
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went to the length of bringing forward 
a definitive Resolution condemning the 
conduct of the Ministers. If the hon. 
and learned Member had been in his 
place, I should have read extracts from 
his speech, but in his absence I refrain. 
The question actually before us is one 
of the deepest importance—it is one of 
principle—and does not, as has been 
suggested, depend on the existence of a 
supposed emergency, or on mere financial 
considerations. The question of emer- 
gency might afford ground for an attack 
on the policy of the Government; but 
this is comparatively unimportant. The 
matter is far too serious for Party 
struggles, or a Party division. I care 
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little what may be the result of the 
debate with regard to numbers. I care 
not whether a Vote of Censure is passed 
on the Government or not; but it is an 
important matter whether a breach has 
been made in the Constitution. We 
have pursued precisely the course which 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield says we should have adopted. 
When we were informed of the novel 
action of the Government, the question 
was fairly and frankly asked, whether 
thenumber of menallowed bythe Mutiny 
Act has or has not been exceeded? What 
answer have we obtained? It is admitted 
thatsuchisthe case ; but, instead of plead- 
ing emergency—a plea which, if made, 
should, in my opinion, be received with 
great consideration—the Government 
replies that the Resolution to call In- 
dian troops to Malta was taken some 
time ago, and that it was not necessary 
that such a decision should be communi- 
cated to Parliament. Now, that answer 
lays down a most serious, and as we 
think, a most unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous principle. 
which the Opposition were therefore in 
duty bound to accept. But it should be 
accepted and fought in no factious spirit. 
The view taken of the matter by myself, 
and—asI have reason to know—by many 
of my Friends near me, is not factious. It 
is simply this—By some means or other 
the Government has been misled, and 
they have stepped over the lines of the 
Constitution, but no actual and serious 
mischief has been done, and the breach 
has not been committed wilfully ; if, there- 
fore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now comes forward and admits that 
there has been a transgression of the 
law, relying for his justification on the 
emergency which some of his Supporters 
seem doubtfully to plead, we should be 
ready to do anything to save the Go- 
vernment from annoyance and trouble. 
But, if this ground be not taken, then 
we must earnestly contend that the act 
of the Government is utterly illegal and 
unconstitutional. They have practically 
increased the standing Army of the 
country by 7,000 men without consult- 
ing Parliament, and, when called upon 
to account for it, they answer—not, 
“There is an exigency,” but “ the 
movement of the troops is quite within 
the Prerogative of the Crown; you have 
nothing to do with it, except that if you 
bide your time, you will have the 
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pleasure of paying the bill.”” No doubt, 
an Army when raised is under the care 
and management of the Crown; but the 
raising of an Army belongs to Parlia- 
ment, which has always restricted its 
strength by mentioning either the num- 
ber of men or the money to be expended 
—which is practically the same thing—or 
both. It is said for the Government, 
that the Crown has two Armies, the 
Forces of which can be interchanged in 
any way, although the result might be 
that you might fill every Colonial gar- 
rison with Indian troops, and so liberate 
the whole domestic Army for any pur- 
pose the Crown pleased. As the Indian 
Army is practically unlimited, there 
would be no restriction on the augmen- 
tation of the domestic Army for purely 
political purposes. In the viewof the Op- 
position this is not a question of finance, 
but one of the liberties of the country. 
It was no question of finance at the time 
of the Bill of Rights. James II. kept 
30,000 men out of his Civil List; he did 
not ask for a farthing on their account 
from Parliament; but he had no right 
to have them at all without the consent 
of Parliament ; that was the complaint 
made against him; the country would 
not submit to it ; and, practically, the Go- 
vernment is doing thesamethingnow. It 
is true that in the list of charges against 
James, contained in the Preamble 
of the Bill of Rights, there was a 
double complaint with respect to these 
Forces. It was declared that James 
had done wrong by raising and 
keeping a standing Army within this 
Kingdom without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and by quartering soldiers against 
the law. Afterwards, when the Decla- 
ration was embodied in the Act, nothing 
was said about finance or about quarter- 
ing; but the thing forbidden was the 
having the men. We do not anticipate 
any danger now, but we are bound to 
provide against their future occurrence. 
The argument against the legality of the 
movement of these troops is based on 
several grounds. It has already been 
stated, repeatedly, that we holditto be a 
clear infringement of the Bill of Rights ; 
that it contravenes both in letter and 
spirit the provisions of the annual 
Mutiny Acts; and I shall also contend 
that it is a direct breach of the very Act 
passed for the regulation of our Indian 
relations. I do not propose to add any- 
thing to the observations which have 
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been made by hon. Members on this side 
of the House on the subject of the Bill 
of Rights, for those arguments have not 
been met by the Supporters of the Go- 
vernment, and they are, practically, un- 
answered. The only attempt at a de- 
fence was that which was made by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, and it is a remarkable proof of 
the propriety of our contention that, 
finding it impossible to support his argu- 
ments by history, he has ingeniously 
provided a new history to fit his argu- 
ments. The reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
has exhausted that part of the subject, 
and I turn to the consideration of the 
Mutiny Acts, because I think there are 
certain views of them which have not 
been adequately developed, and certain 
quotations which it will be useful to 
make. The Supporters of the Govern- 
ment have two modes of avoiding the re- 
striction on the Prerogative which we say 
is contained in the Mutiny Acts. They 
rely on the form of words. They are— 
“Whereas the raising or keeping a standing 
Army within the Kingdom in time of peace, un- 
sont it be with consent of Parliament, is against 
aw. 
The Government points to the words 
‘‘ within the Kingdom,” and to the words 
‘* in time of peace,” and they foundan ar- 
gumenton each of those expressions. They 
say—first, that those Acts refer only to 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, and not 
to the Colonies or to troops employed in 
foreign operations; and, secondly, that 
the Acts provide only for times when we 
are at peace with other nations. I con- 
tend that both these suggestions are 
totally unfounded. I shall show, I be- 
lieve, that the Acts cover all Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions at home and abroad, 
and that they provide not only for 
‘time of peace,’ in the sense in which 
those words have hitherto been used in 
this debate, but for all periods and 
exigencies of external war. Of course, 
if any part of our territories should be 
assailed, the principle would apply— 
that inter arma legis. But a careful 
analysis of the Preambles of the Acts, 
and especially of the earlier ones—to 
which no reference has hitherto been 
made in the course of the debate—will 
show that the “peace ” there mentioned is 
only peace as opposed to civil or internal 
war, and, with this exception, they pro- 
vide for all the contingencies not only 
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of threatened, but of actual conflict. It 
would occupy the time of the House un- 
duly, if I were to deal with these ques- 
tions separately, and to read the Acts 
twice, -to support first one contention 
and then the other ; and I will endeavour, 
as briefly as possible, to show now their 
bearing on both points. The language 
of the Mutiny Acts was borrowed, in the 
first instance, from the Bill of Rights. 
It was obviously desirable, then, to 
cleave closely to the precise expressions 
used in that great Charter, and it was 
equally important to preserve the same 
formula in succeeding years. But, to 
appreciate the meaning of the word 
“now,” we must ask, what did they 
mean ‘‘then?” and it has been admitted 
by the Lord Chancellor in ‘another 
place,” and by the Attorney General in 
this debate, that the word ‘‘ Kingdom” 
originally included all the Dominions of 
the Crown. And, as those Dominions 
extended geographically, the political 
meaning of the word extended with 
them, until 1858. There never have 
been two Armies —one for our home, 
and one for our foreign possessions. The 
one Mutiny Act has been the only autho- 
rity under which any Army has existed, 
and it has contemplated the defence of 
all our territories and the maintaining 
of our wars in all parts of the world. The 
Attorney General has argued with great 
energy, and amongst the cheers of his 
Friends, that danger of war should be 
considered tantamount to war, and justi- 
fies a breach of the Act. He would not 
have committed himself to such an argu- 
ment, if he had referred to the very first 
Mutiny Act, passed in April, 1689, which, 
after reciting that it was against law to 
raise or keep a standing Army in time 
of peace without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, says that it was adjudged necessary 
to maintain Forces ‘‘ during this time of 
danger.” But the case is far stronger. 
Not only is ‘“‘danger”’ no ground for 
extending the Prerogative, but even 
actual war is provided for specifically, 
showing that Poth peace and war are 
supposed to exist together, and that the 
peace so mentioned is, as I have said, 
only peace from internal war. For, 
in the same year—1689—there was a 
second Mutiny Act passed six months 
after the first. At that time the danger 
had become a reality. The war had 
actually broken out with France, and the 
words of the Act were “during this time 
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of war ’—and we shall find that this, or 
a similar form, has been constantly 
adopted since that time. Another 
amazing statement was made by the 
Attorney General—that though, after 
the Revolution, troops were maintained 
in Ireland for many years, these were 
outside the Mutiny Acts, and were never 
provided for by them. Why, the very 
first Act sets forth that the Forces it al- 
lows are ‘‘for the safety of the Kingdom, 
for the common defence of the Protestant 
religion, and for the reducing of Ireland.” 
The same form is repeated in the second 
Act. In 1690, the words are “for the 
reducing of Ireland, and for the carrying 
on of the war against France.” Similar 
language is found in the successive 
Acts, and the same oma te have 
governed Parliament from that time 
to this. I shall not detain the House by 
multiplying examples, but will come at 
once to later times, pausing only for a 
moment on the year 1814, when, in the 
very height of our struggle with France 
—when, if ever, an excuse might have 
been found for neglecting the law—the 
Act will be found to prescribe every man 
that was to be enrolled for the defence 
of the Kingdom, our Colonies and De- 
pendencies. The next year to which our 
attention should be specially directed is 
1857, the year before India was trans- 
ferred from the control of the Company 
to the sole Dominion of the Crown. Up 
to that time we claimed no jurisdiction 
over the Native Army, and much of the 
confusion that has marked the argu- 
ments of hon. Members on the other 
side, arises from their not having dis- 
tinguished between the Indian Native 
and the Indian European Armies. The 
Mutiny Act of that year provided for our 
entire domestic Army, carefully exclud- 
ing any of the European regiments that 
should be in the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company, but as care- 
fully including all those which were re- 
cruiting at home. The state of things, 
therefore, at that time was this—The 
European Army in India might be trans- 
ferred to this country, or elsewhere, for 
the Service of the Crown; but, if so, it 
must appear in the enumeration in the 
Mutiny Act; but the Native Army was 
not at our disposal for any purposes 
whatever outside the possessions of the 
Company. I will show, immediately, 
that this is still the law; but I will first 
challenge the other side to accept a 
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simple and conclusive test. We are told 
that we may move these 7,000 Native 
soldiers to Malta, because the Imperial 
Army and the Indian Army are now one, 
and the Crown has the power to transfer 
its troops at pleasure, to or from any 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions. Then, 
can you bring back to England or Malta, 
or place on the Imperial Service and 
Revenue 7,000 European troops, not in- 
cluded in the Mutiny Act, because they 
come within the excepted troops in India? 
Most, if not all, of the instances which 
have been given on behalf of the Go- 
vernment do not touch this question at 
all, for the simple reason that they are 
cases in which the troops have been em- 
ployed within the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company, and are, 
therefore, clearly outside the Imperial 
jurisdiction. The geographical limits 
of those territories were defined by Char- 
ters, and have been repeated and ratified 
by Acts of Parliament down to the pre- 
sent reign, and include all the territory 
between the Straits of Magellan and 
the Cape of Good Hope; so that the Ex- 
peditions to China, Abyssinia, and so 
forth, are quite beside the question. The 
test to which I invite the Government is 
simple enough. You are authorized to 
have within the Dominions of the Crown 
a certain number of European troops. 
That authority expressly excludes the 
European Army of India. Do you main- 
tain that you are entitled to bring over 
20,000 Europeans in addition to those 
allowed by the Mutiny Act? I do not 
think anyone will be found bold enough 
to assert that right. Then, if you can- 
not bring Europeans, by what right can 
you bring Sepoys? If they are one 
Army, one argument applies. But the 
fact is that they are not one. The Na- 
tive Army is entirely governed by Ar- 
ticles of War made by the Governor 
General, while the European troops are 
governed by an annual Mutiny Act and 
distinct Articles of War ; and yet we are 
bravely told that Indian Native troops 
and European troops are convertible 
terms. It remains for us to ascertain 
what new powers have really been con- 
ferred upon Her Majesty in conse- 
quence of Her taking the place of 
the old East India Company. What 
are the powers which the Governor Ge- 
neral and the Company possessed, and 
to which the Crown has succeeded? The 
military power of the Company was 
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founded, or, at all events, consolidated, 
by its most important Charter in 1698, 
and was recognized and ratified by 
the East India Mutiny Act, 26 & 27 
Geo. II. c. 9. Both the Charter and 
the Act restricted the use of the Indian 
Army to the defence of the Settlements, 
Plantations, and Factories within the 
limits of the Company, and evidently 
never contemplated the possibility of 
the men being called upon to serve else- 
where. An attempt has been made to 
extract from some words in the Act of 
1833 an implied, but not an’expressed, 
justification of the action of the Govern- 
ment. That Statute gives the Governor 
General certain powers with respect to 
the troops, ‘‘ wheresoever they may be 
serving.” But those words must, of 
course, be interpreted by their meaning 
at the time they were used. In 1833, 
they could only be employed by the 
Governor General within his own ju- 
risdiction. He could not send them to 
take part in any operations outside 
that limit. The ‘‘ wheresoever,” there- 
fore, cannot extend the authority of the 
Governor General, or the duties of his 
troops, beyond the territories confided 
to him by Charter and Statute. This, 
then, was the state of things until 1858, 
and in that year the Company expired, 
and the Crown took its place. India 
became a Colony or Dependency of this 
country on one of two principles—either 
. its relations with us became the same as 
those of our other Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, or they were modified by its 
preceding history, Charters, and Sta- 
tutes. No other terms have ever been 
sanctioned by Parliament, and without 
such sanction no others can exist. And 
on neither of these hypotheses can the 
present claim of Prerogative be based. 
There is, however, a very important fact 
still to be observed. The conditions of 
our rule were authoritatively settled by 
the Act of 1858, to which reference has 
already been made. But the most im- 
portant section of that Act has not 
hitherto been cited. We have had a 
long discussion about Section 55, and 
the implied arguments to be based upon 
it; but, after all, it is merely a financial 
section, and does not directly affect the 
question of the troops. But the next 
section is precisely in point. It is as 
follows :— 

“The military and naval Forces of the East 
India Company shall be deemed to be the military 
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and naval Forces of Her Majesty, and shall be 
under the same obligation to serve Her Majesty 
as they would have been under to serve the said 
Company, and shall be liable to serve within 
the same territorial limits only,” 


&c.; and such Forces were to be and 
continue subject to all Acts of Parlia- 
ment and laws of the Governor General, 
and all Articles of War relating to the 
East India Company. It is true that 
the 57th section gives certain powers to 
the Governor General of India in Coun- 
cil; but that does not affect our pre- 
sent argument, for two reasons. In 
the first place, those powers can only 
be exercised within his jurisdiction; 
and, in the second place, no such 
powers have, in fact, been exercised 
with regard to the Native Army, 
though they have with respect to the 
European troops. So that, apart from 
all financial considerations, there is a 
distinct provision that the only condi- 
tion on which Parliament has sanc- 
tioned the authority of the Crown over 
this large Army is that it should not 
be used for purposes other than those 
for which it was designed, and should 
not become a factor in domestic poli- 
tics, or a possible danger to our na- 
tional liberties. ‘Will any man in his 
senses, in the face of that clause, say 
that the Government was entitled to 
take these troops to Malta, Canada, or to 
any other part of the world? It can- 
not be said that the Act only applied to 
the then existing Army, for the clause 
goes on to say that it should apply to 
Forces hereafter to be enlisted. Thus, 
it is clearly shown, that it was never 
contemplated that these Forces should 
pass from the jurisdiction of the Governor 
General. There is, in fact, a definite 
warning against the step taken by the 
Government, who have decidedly actedin 
an illegal and unconstitutional manner. 
I entreat the Government to admit 
that they have overstepped the law, and 
I, for one, if they fall back on the plea 
of emergency, will not inquire too 
closely into that plea. It would be wrong 
on the part of the Opposition to need- 
lessly criticize the action of the Govern- 
ment in a time of emergency and peril; 
but what I insist on is that, if the 
occasion appears to them to demand 
exceptional measures, they should not 
attempt to defend them on statutory 
authority, and to set up a dangerous pre- 
cedent. The Attorney General has said 
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that in the financial check which it can 
exercise, Parliament has almost complete 
control over the action of the Crown in 
these matters; but Parliament will 
not be satisfied with anything short of 
complete control. It has been stated 
that these Indian troops have been moved 
to Malta for the sake of making an im- 
pression, as to the great power which 
this country possesses, on Russia, or that 
they may be in readiness in the event 
of war breaking out. But if we are 
to commence operations by making a 
great breach in the Constitution—for 
such I maintain the act of the Go- 
vernment is—even though we should 
by that breach bring Russia to her knees 
and make her our vassal for centuries, 
such a result would be dearly bought. 
Whatever may be the consequences of 
the war, it is the safer course far to be 
true to ourselves and to the great prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 

‘This England never did, nor never shall 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror ; 
But when it first did help to wound itself, 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them: naught shall make 


us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.’ 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he hoped that, before the debate was 
brought to a close, some explanation 
would be given in regard to Clause 56 
of the Act, which appeared to limit the 
services of Her Majesty’s troops in 
India to Indian territory. That was 
the only point on which he had a doubt 
in connection with this part of the subject. 
The hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck), when he declaimed 
against anyone venturing to find fault 
with the Government at a critical time 
in the history of the country, seemed 
entirely to forget what occurred in 
1854-5, when he himself moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the conduct of 
the Ministry of that day in regard to 
the Crimean War. Bearing in mind 
that fact, the hon. andlearned Gentleman 
ought, he thought, to have some con- 
sideration for those who deemed it to 
be their duty not to vote blindly for the 
Government on the present occasion. 
For his own part, though he had been 
told that, as holding a position in the 
Army, he ought not to vote against the 
Government, yet he felt that it was 
because he had had the Mutiny Act 
before him for 40 years that he was 
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somewhat qualified to form an opinion 
on the question under discussion. He 
had, he might add, the same doubts as 
to the legality of the step which had 
been taken by the Government which 
had been. so well explained by the hon. 
and learned Member for Barnstaple (Mr. 
Waddy). He had listened to the debate 
with great attention, but he was still at 
a loss to know whether the Govern- 
ment rested their justification of the 
step they had taken upon its legality, 
or upon its necessity. He based his 
view of the matter upon the ground 
of its illegality and its violation of the 
provisions of the 55th section of the 
Act of 1858, whereby these troops were 
to serve only within the territorial limits 
of India, to which reference had just 
been made. He had carefully examined 
the whole of this question, and he be- 
lieved that when these troops arrived 
at Malta very considerable difficulty 
would be found to arise in connection 
with trials by court martial. It was 
admitted that those troops were only 
kept in discipline by the Indian Articles 
of War, and the Articles in question, 
framed by the Governor General for 
Indian territories, did not apply to Malta. 
Therighthon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies thought it was ne- 
cessary to keep the knowledge of the in- 
tended movement of these Indian troops 
secret on military grounds. He (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) had supposed there 
might be a diplomatic difficulty, but ho 
could not see how there could be any 
military difficulty; and it was, he could 
not help thinking, somewhat alarm- 
ing to be told, when we might be on 
the eve of embarking on one of the 
greatest wars of the century, that the 
practical difficulties, in a military sense, 
in the way of transferring 7,000 men 
from India to Malta were so great that 
the Government might have had to 
abandon the whole scheme of employing 
Indian troops at all. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
question was one of time. The occur- 
rence of themonsoon had tobe considered. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he could not conceive how that difficulty 
could arise, because the monsoon did 
not begin in Bombay till the first week 
in June, and on the South coast of 
Madras it was a little earlier—about the 
end of May—and the decision of the 
Government was come to in April. He 
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was glad, however, to find that it was 
not the military difficulty which had 
operated on the minds of the Govern- 
ment. It ought to have been stated, he 
thought, as a naval difficulty. Hecame 
to the House to give an opinion on 
points upon which he believed he pos- 
sessed some slight information. He did 
not come there to walk or crawl in a 
narrow groove cut out for him by any 
Party Leader, but to state his views 
freely and honestly ; and he trusted such 
further explanations would be given on 
behalfof the Government as would enable 
him to have the pleasure of going into 
the same Lobby with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield had rebuked 
that side of the House for embarrassing 
Her Majesty’s Government by the course 
they had taken on that occasion; but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman himself, 
in 1855, brought forward a Motion which 
in no small degree embarrassed the Go- 
vernment of that day, although he knew 
perfectly well that our Army was in the 
face of the enemy, and that the diffi- 
culties of the Executive were very great. 
No doubt, the hon. and'learned Member 
brought forward the Motion from a 
sense of duty, and when he charged the 
Opposition with embarrassing the Go- 
vernment, he ought to remember that 
they, too, were acting from a sense of 
duty. He admitted that any Govern- 
ment in time of difficulty had a right to 
expect from the House of Commons not 
only great consideration, but complete 
indulgence; but when a Government 
asked for such indulgence, the House 
might fairly expect to have been 
treated with courtesy, frankness, and 
consideration. There were two points 
which they had now toconsider—first, did 
Her Majesty’s Government, in moving the 
Native Indian troops, contravene the spirit 
of the Constitution? and, secondly, how 
far did they, by withholding information, 
treat the House with disrespect ? If the 
contention of the Attorney General was 
correct, that the power which had been 
exercised by the Government was a 
proper one under the Mutiny Act and 
India Act, the inevitable result would be 
that next year, in discussing the number 
of men, the House certainly need not be 
troubled with any Motion for reducing the 
numbers, for the Government would be 
able at any time to increase the number to 
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an indefinite extent. Moreover, in that 
case, it would be necessary to discuss the 
question of the whole military services 
of the two countries—not only as to the 
number, but as to the quality of the men. 
The movement of the Indian troops was 
an infringement not only of the Mutiny 
Act, but of the Indian Government Act 
of 1858. With regard to the First Class 
Army Reserve, the Government had also 
done that which required some explana- 
tion. According to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, no one was to be engaged in the 
First Olass Army Reserve who was 
over 34 years of age. He had reason 
to know that men who, when they asked 
for re-engagement, were told that they 
could not be re-engaged in the Reserve, 
because it would be illegal, as they were 
over 34 years of age, were afterwards 
sent for and re-engaged. 

GenerAt SHUTE rose to Order. The 
hon. Gentleman was discussing a Ques- 
tion which had nothing to do with the 
subject before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as the 
Question before the House was, that no 
Forces might be raised or kept by the 
Crown without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, he did not think the hon. Gentle- 
man was out of Order. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, the Government 
had treated the House rather asa voting 
machinethan a Representative Assembly ; 
they soughtto rule without Parliamentary 
control, and did not give the House in- 
formation of which they were in pos- 
session, and which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the House should have. 
The only explanaticn which the House 
had got from the Government was, that 
it was their humour to do as they had 
done. Acts of that kind came upon the 
country with a surprise which was quite 
unnecessary. No doubt the intention 
was to alarm Europe ; but it was absurd 
to suppose that five great Powers, who 
together could bring 4,000,000 men into 
the field, would be alarmed by our 
bringing some 7,000 troops from India. 
The result, however, was greatly to alarm 
the commercial community. When the 
Government declared they hadnothing to 
tell the House, telegrams were the same 
day in the hands of merchants in the 
City stating that troops were to leave 
Bombay. The consequence of this want 
of candour was, that the trade of the 
country became paralyzed. He, for one, 
rejoiced at the resolute stand made by 
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the neble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition, and he believed that the 
House would give the Motion now be- 
fore it very considerable support. 
GeneRat SHUTE said, his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down suggested that 
an Army of 10,000 English and 20,000 
Natives would be sufficient for India. 
Did the hon. Gentleman know the vast 
area of our territorial possessions in 
India, our great extent of frontier, the 
warlike tribes on our frontiers? Did 
he know that the aggregate forces main- 
tained by the semi-independent States 
within our own Empire amounted. to 
upwards of 300,000 men; and, if so, 
how could he advance such an argu- 
ment? He was puzzled to think what 
could be the object of all the labo- 
rious special pleading which the House 
had heard that evening, unless it was 
to reduce the power of England and 
to weaken our foreign policy. He had 
hoped, after the common-sense and most 
admirable speech of the veteran of the 
House (Mr. Roebuck), of whom they 
ought to be proud, followed by the most 
eloquent oat able speech of the hon. 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Hall), they 
would be able to get away from the 
quibbles of the law and that most ques- 
tionable logic. Confining himself to the 
common-sense point of view, andavoiding 
legal quibbles, he would speak of the 
diplomatic and military exigencies of the 
case. Russia had always less power 
than desire for aggression. Her great 
territorial space, and the thinness of her 
opulation, rendered her military power 
ess formidable in proportion to her ex- 
tent than that of other countries; but 
the Crimean War showed her what 
was necessary, and her railways had 
now been constructed with a view to 
strategical and original, rather than 
to other purposes. England was in 
a state somewhat similar to that of 
Russia, until the great political mind of 
the Prime Minister had solved the prob- 
lem. He had shown us that we could 
concentrate speedily, though not so se- 
cretly as was desirable, for military 
purposes all the power of England— 
from her Colonies, Dependencies, and 
great Indian Empire—upon an import- 
ant strategical point. Mere common sense 
forbade us to believe that this newly- 
developed power could ever threaten 
England’s Oonstitution or England’s 
liberty. Hon. Members opposite were 
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animated by a sort of feminine vexation 
and spite that they were not let into a 
particular secret before the Recess, and 
a few had adopted a tone highly dis- 
approved of by the majority of their 
own Party. One leading Liberal, in 
his constituency said to him the other 
day — ‘General, I am fast becoming 
a Tory;.” and another, who owed a 
Baronetcy to a Liberal Government, 
had told him that the conduct of a cer- 
tain section had made him ashamed of 
his Party. He should have liked to see 
the advanced guard of our Indian Army 
established at Malta before the intention 
to move them had become known to the 
House, and, consequently, to Europe ; 
because he believed that that would have 
greatly increased the power and the in- 
fluence of this country in favour of peace. 
Campaigns were so quickly decided now 
that it was dangerous to draw too 
marked a line between great danger of 
war and actual war. In military affairs 
it was always dangerous to show your 
hand, and how often had the Opposition 
endeavoured to force the Government to 
show theirhand? To gain their political 
ends, some Members opposite would 
positively rejoice in thediplomatic failure 
of the Government, and even in a 
military disaster. [‘‘Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member had exceeded the 
limits of Parliamentary debate in im- 

uting such motives {to Members of this 

ouse. 

GrvEraL SHUTE begged to apologize 
for having used the language in the heat 
of debate, and to withdraw it. Still, 
however, he must say that he believed 
that there existed a very small section 
of the Opposition who cared little what 
happened, provided it might facilitate 
the passage of those straits [pointing to 
the floor of the House], and their occu- 
pation of this Constantinople [pointing 
to the Ministerial Bench]. It had been 
urged, on the one hand, that Indian 
soldiers would conduce to our defeat 
if they engaged the Russian troops; 
and, on the other, that it would be a 
very dangerous thing if we were to gain 
a victory by their aid. In the first place, 
the Indian troops, when well officered 
by British officers, would be able to hold 
their own against the Russians; and, 
in the second place, without those 
British officers, they would be powerless 
against ourselves. A full complement 
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of officers, however, they must have— 
instead of seven there should be 27 a 
regiment. Why should we not use thees 
Native soldiers, rather than more of our 
Reserve men, the loss of whose skilled 
labour in civil life would inflict damage 
on the trade of the country ? It had been 
urged thatno extra Supplies were needed; 
but he had strong reason, drawn from 
personal experience, of the Crimean War, 
for believing that it was as disgraceful to 
the country as to humanity to send out 
troops, either for possible or actual war- 
fare, unless they were well found in the 
necessaries of life and comfort. He 
was at the Russian mancuvres at War- 
saw a few months before the Crimean 
War. At Count Orloff’s table it was 
remarked—‘‘Great friends as we are 
here, we may be even now at war in the 
East.”’ A General Tanshaw remarked— 
‘“‘No; the House of Commons won’t 
allow the means.” Another Russian 
General said—‘‘No; there can be no 
war; you are making no preparations.” 
Our supposed forbearance was imposed 
on, and we drifted into war. Had we 
then showed a determined front, there 
would have been no war. Although he 
hoped and believed in the present crisis 
war would be avoided, yet he maintained 
that it was our duty to be prepared for 
it. The nation whose foreign policy 
was influenced more by fear of war 
than love of peace was as much to be 
despised as the man who, in regard to 
his moral and religious obligations, 
acted more from the fear of the Devil 
than the love of God. Loving peace, 
permanent peace, as she did, England, 
by her present preparations, had virtually 
put herself to forbid war. 

Mr. SYNAN condemned the Govern- 
ment for having pursued two distinct 
policies in regard to this question—one 
of peace on the floor of Parliament, and 
one of war. outside. It reminded him of 
the character of Trinculo in the play, 
with his two voices—the one a backward 
voice, uttering denunciations and threat- 
ening war, in the person of the Prime 
Minister; and the other the forward 
voice, promising peace, in the person of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
would not have taken any part in the 
debate but for the Constitutional ques- 
tion which had been raised, and for 
its bearing upon the law of Ireland, 
and he thought that question had been 
discussed in ignorance of the law and 
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Constitution of Ireland. The noble Lord 
had told the House that he intended to 
confine himself to a discussion of the 
Constitutional question, and to obtain, 
if possible, such an opinion from the 
House as would prevent any Govern- 
ment in future from pursuing the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
followed, and he (Mr. Synan) would fol- 
low the same course. And the Home 
Secretary had that evening repeated 
the same statement, that he would con- 
fine himself to the Constitutional ques- 
tion. Now, in discussing this question 
of Constitutional law, he did not think 
that any hon. Member could doubt 
what was the real position of the case. 
As early as the time of King Charles I., 
it was declared that the government 
of the Army was under the control of 
the Sovereign, and he thought it was 
impossible to deny that, subject to the 
power of the House, Her Majesty’s 
Prerogative was a substantial part of 
the Constitution, and that She had 
the supreme command of the Army. 
That Prerogative had been approved 
of by Mr. Fox, and by the celebrated 
Lord Chatham, and it still existed. 
That Prerogative was subject to two 
checks—first, the Mutiny Bill under the 
Bill of Rights, and secondly, the power 
of the purse in voting the Supplies. 
Then, had the Government infringed 
the Bill of Rights? In regard to the 
Bill of Rights, he would ask what was 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ Kingdom ?” 
It was contended that it meant England, 
but he thought that. could not be a sound 
construction. It must mean something 
wider. The word ‘‘ Kingdom ”’ meant the 
Dominions of Her Majesty where the 
Common Law existed, for the Bill of 
Rights was a declaratory Act, and the 
Mutiny Act was founded on the Bill of 
Rights, and was co-extensive with it. It 
had been argued that Ireland was a 
Dependency of the Crown, like India, 
to which the Mutiny Act did not extend. 
That argument was founded upon a 
complete misapprehension. Ireland was 
within the Bill of Rights, and included 
in the Mutiny Act. Until 1780 the 
English Mutiny Act extended to Ire- 
land, and in 1780 an Irish Mutiny Bill 
was passed in the Irish Parliament, 
and the Army there was regulated by 
the Irish Mutiny Act until 1800. He 
should submit that the Bill of Rights 
applied to all part of these Dominions. 
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The question was whether the course 
which the Government had taken was a 
violation of the Bill of Rights? and that 
would depend upon this—whether the 
standing Army in India had been made 
subject to the same checks by the Act of 
1858 as the Army in this country. If the 
Indian Army was not under the abso- 
lute control of the Crown, the Government 
had no right to send the men to Malta. 
He contended that if the Bill of Rights 
extended to Malta, the removal of the 
Native Indian troops to that island was 
illegal, unless it was warranted by the 
Act of 1858. Was itso warranted? It 
had been pointed out that evening, that 
the 56th clause of the Act prohibited the 
employment of Native Indian troops 
beyond the boundaries of India. It was 
true that the Act, inanother section, gave 
the Crown power to remove the troops 
from India; but it limited the exercise 
of the power to the case of invasion, 
or to great and sudden emergency, and 
such a state of things had not been 
proved to have arisen. So far as the 
opinion of Ireland was concerned its 
sympathies were entirely anti-Russian. 
The Irish people trusted that the time 
had now arrived when the aggression of 
Russia would be controlled by this 
country, acting in conjunction with the 
other Powers of Europe. He held that, 
on the grounds of secrecy and urgency, 
the Government had made no defence 
for its conduct, and he must give the 
Resolution his support. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, I 
crave the indulgence of the House for 
five minutes, while I endeavour to indi- 
cate the course which I intend to take, 
and the grounds for taking it—a course 
which I determined on before coming 
down to the House this evening, and 
which has become firmly fixed in my 


mind by the first part of the Home Se- 


cretary’s speech—a course which some of 
my Friends in this House, to whom I 
have spoken on the subject, also pur- 
pose to follow. Itis not my intention 
to dabble in the Constitutional lore, 
which has already flooded the House to 
a baneful degree. There are two 
grounds for that intention. The first is 
that, although I have studied the legal 
aspects of the question, the House will 
not care to hear a layman’s conclusions 
on the subject, after so many able law- 
yers, on both sides, have spoken their 
opinions; and the second ground is, 
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that the real question before the House 
is not to be found buried under the 
musty lumber and dusty lore of law. 
The point at issue lies in the question 
whether there is an emergency or not— 
whether the step taken was necessary or 
not. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
knows the answer, and will doubtless in- 
form the House, if he can do so consist- 
ently with the requirements of the pub- 
lic service and the interests of the 
country; or, if he feels that it will not 
be safe to do so now, then, when the 
present state of affairs has passed away, 
and the prevailing tension has become 
relaxed, he can be called upon to make 
the required disclosure, and be brought 
to account for the step which the 
Ministers have advised Her Majesty to 
take. I desire, Sir, to recall the House 
to an examination of the two proposi- 
tions which are before us. I must pre- 
mise that, by the word Constitution, 
I mean the laws, the constituted laws of 
the Kingdom. I know no abstract 
thing called ‘‘a Constitution” apart from 
the laws, written or unwritten, under 
which we live. What, then, is the Re- 
solution of the noble Marquess ?— 

“By the laws of this Realm, no Forces may 
be raised or kept by the Crown, in time of 
peace, without the consent of Parliament, within 
any part of the Dominions of the Crown ;” 


and so forth. My study of the legal 
question has not led me to such a con- 
clusion. Moreover, it seems from actual 
facts that the assertion cannot be true. 
For there are Forces in Canada, which 
have been raised in the Colony; and at 
the Cape, in Australia, and in New 
Zealand. These have not been raised, 
and are not maintained, with the con- 
sent of the Imperial Parliament. Or, 
if you say that, as they have been raised 
under the Acts of Parliament which 
govern those Colonies and permit the 
maintenance of Colonial troops, then I 
reply that in India the troops are raised 
and maintained under the Act of 1858. 
What, then, can be the meaning in the 
qualifying words of the Resolution, 
*‘ excepting only such Forces as may be 
actually serving within Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions?’’? Sir, I do not 
think that the Resolution is a true state- 
ment of the law, and, therefore, I cannot 
support it. Look at it, moreover, in 
this light. It certainly is the law, or it 
is not. If not, then why endeavour to 
place it upon our Journals to eke out its 
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ineffective and dishonoured existence ? 
The law is stronger than a Resolution of 
the House, and a Resolution which is 
not in accordance with the law must be 
unavailing out-of-doors. If, on the 
other hand, it is a true statement of the 
law, then why place it on the Journals 
of the House? The law is there, in 
the Statute Books on the Table, and may 
be appealed to and enforced without 
difficulty. The only aim of the noble 
Marquess must, therefore, be to censure 
the Government. But, if so, why not 
censure them openly and boldly, instead 
of covertly and under acloud? I shall 
return to this pointagain. Inthe mean- 
while, let us turn to the Amendment. 
Again I shall use the word ‘“‘ legal” for 
*« Constitutional.” How does the 
Amendment run ?— 


‘¢ This House is of opinion that the legal con- 
trol of Parliament consists in [the exact words 
are ‘is fully secured by’] the provisions of 
the law.” 


Of course! It needs no angel from 
Heaven to tell usthat. No apostle need 
preach on earth to make us believe such 
a doctrine as that. Itis a truism which 
no one can contradict. How does the 
Amendment continue ?—‘“‘ And by the un- 
doubted power of this House to grant or 
refuse Supplies.” This little phrase 
contains the whole point of the Amend- 
ment, and I shall ask the House to 
considerit presently. But, let me first 
ask, why does the Amendment not stop 
there? Isthat not enough? I will tell 
youwhy. Because such an Amendment 
is not the contradictory of the Resolu- 
tion. Contradictory propositions are 
such that every person must affirm one 
of them and deny the other. But, in 
this case, every person may, with per- 
fect consistency, vote for both Resolu- 
tion and Amendment; or he may vote 
against both, and hold some third opi- 
nion. In order to withdraw attention 
from this defect, certain words have 
been added, which plead with the House 
not to weaken the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Having devised this acutescheme, 
what did the Government do? They did 
not take some Member below the Gang- 
way on the Liberal side to plead with 
the House in favour of the Government, 
and say—‘‘ Have patience, and they will 
pay youall.” They did not select an 
independent Member below the Gangway 
on their own side, but they sent a 
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the youngest Member of the Cabinet, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—at 
least, I suppose he is the youngest Mem- 
ber; the Secretary of State for War 
opposite to me will pardon me if I err— 
they send him down to the House in 
a white sheet, and with the candle of 
ene in his hand, to drop on his 

nees, and clasp his hands in entreaty, 
and utter this humble and even grovel- 
ling plea, a@ misericordiam—“‘ This East- 
ern Suntan is difficult, very difficult; 
it taxes our powers to the utmost ; it ex- 
ceeds the grasp of our intellects, and the 
reach of our abilities. For Heaven’s sake 
be quiet! do not talk and make a noise, 
or you will bother us and put us out, and 
we shall make some grievous blunder.” 
That is the unworthy ending, the un- 
English ending, of the Amendment 
proposed by the Government. I will 
not support it. But, it may be said, 
there is the short phrase about the con- 
trol of Parliament in granting or refusing 
Supplies. The Bill of 1858 has been 
alluded to, and the new clause of the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone). That clause was opposed 
by Lord Palmerston, by Lord John 
Russell, by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
and by the Liberal Party. But it was 
supported by Mr. Disraeli, who said— 

“Tf the power of declaring war and peace were 
left entirely in the hands of the Sovereign in 
India, there were not the means of controlling 
its exercise that existed in this country, and a 
policy might be pursued extreme‘y injurious to 
the national interests.” 
Then, stating that he would support the 
clause, he added— 

“Some provision of this kind would, therefore, 
he thought, be salutary as regarded India.”— 
[3 Hansard, cli. 1014-15.] 


We have here to observe. two things— 
first, the object of the new clause was to 
restrict the Prerogative, to impose on 
the Crown a control which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Disraeli, and of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, did not then exist. In spite of 
your declaration of rights, it did not then 
exist. Secondly, we may learn from it 
some of the mind of the present Premier. 
It was he who originated that liberty 
which the Liberal Party are now, as 
they think, defending, but which the 
Prime Minister would be the last to in- 
fringe. He, and not the Liberal Party, 
saw the danger to our liberties, and the 
remedy which could be secured by a 
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slight modification of the new clause. 
He, then, is not the man to employ the 
Army contrary to the law, except an 
urgent necessity compels him. This is 
still more shown by the words of Lord 
Derby, in the House of Lords, when an 
improvement of this clause was under 
discussion— 


“The object of the clause was to impose a 
certain restriction upon the Prerogative of the 
Crown, through the intervention of Parlia- 
ment. . . . The Constitutional check upon the 
exercise of the Prerogative was the sanction of 
Parliament, by the granting of the pecuni 
resources. The Crown could not send out Forces 
unless Parliament provided the funds to pay 
them.” —[3 Hansard, cli. 1697.] 


Sub intelligitur, of course, the words— 
“unless there should be any urgent 
necessity.” I allow the force of that 
which was urged by the last speaker, 
that consent must be previous to action, 
and that consent cannot properly be 
asked or given after an act has been 
done. Yet the act may be done, without 
consent, in a case of necessity ; for neces- 
sity knows no law. The safety of the 
people may demand a violation of a law, 
and such violation would not be wrong ; 
for, salus populi suprema lex. The real 
point at issue is, then, whether there is 
now such a necessity? The Government 
can only know that ; and, if the safety of 
the nation requires it, the Government 
will be justified in withholding that in- 
formation for the present. I have al- 
ready said that there can be no grounds 
for the Resolution of the noble Marquess, 
except it be as a censure upon the Go- 
vernment, But, if it be so, it is very 
improper. He says that the Govern- 
ment have violated the Constitution, 
that they have broken the law. If so, 
they have committed a grave crime. 
When the law has been broken, what is 
always done? That which should always 
be done—namely, ajudicial investigation 
takes place. A judicial inquiry—not a 
debate between two parties, which is 
determined, not according to truth and 
right, but by the relative number of 
noses in this Party or that. After the 
judicial inquiry, and after judgment has 
been arrived at, punishment is awarded, 
if guilt has been found. No one is con- 
tent with censure; punishment is de- 
manded. In the case of a guilty 
Government, the same rational course 
should be pursued. We should not de- 
bate their conduct, and propose a Vote 
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of Censure, and decide it by votes; but 
they should be impeached. [Laughter. ] 
That is the law; that is the Con- 
stitution. Those who pretend to 
stand up in defence of the Constitution 
are now laughing at the Constitution. 
Why was there no laughter when the 
Home Secretary was speaking? He 
said—‘‘ If the Government are guilty of 
breaking thelaw, not the House of Com- 
mons, but Parliament should have inter- 
fered.’” That was a dark saying, of the 
meaning of which I had only a faint 
suspicion, but that suspicion was con- 
firmed when he warmed on his subject, 
and grew bolder, and added,—‘ You 
should have impeached us.”” But, if that 
be the mind of the Home Secretary, if 
he can dare the Opposition to arraign 
him before the House of Lords, how can 
he vote for the miserable and craven plea 
ad misericordiam of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies? I, for one, will not do 
so. Nor yet can I support a Resolution 
which I do not regard astrue. I hold 
that you should wait until you can pre- 
pare Articles of Impeachment against the 
Members of the Cabinet, to try them 
judicially in the Constitutional man- 
ner, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to con- 
tinue the debate, leaning for support on 
crutches. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER instantly suggested that the 
right hon. Gentleman should be per- 
mitted to sit while addressing the 
House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: When I 
find I cannot stand any longer, I will 
take advantage of the kind suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; but at pre- 
sent I think the House has a material 
guarantee that I shall not detain it very 
long. IfI had not cared very much for. 
this question, which vitally concerns the 
Privileges of the House, Ishould not have 
asked permission to make a few remarks 
upon it. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, to which I will refer at the 
outset, if appears to me very inge- 
nious, for it enables the Government 
to claim the Votes of their Supporters 
without asking them to assent to any 
attack upon their Privileges or upon the 
Constitution, and it also evades entirely 
the question at issue. The House has 
been asked to express an opinion, and 
then to come to a conclusion. Well, I 
suppose it is our opinion on this as it 
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is on that side of the House that, in the 
words of the Amendment— 


“The Constitutional control of Parliament 
over the raising and employment of the Military 
Forces of the Crown is fully secured by the pro- 
visions of the Law, and by the undoubted power 
of this House to grant or refuse Supplies.” 


Our contention is not that the Law, as 
embodied in the Statutes, or that the 
Privileges of Parliament, as established 
by the common law of Parliament, or 
acknowledged by precedent, are at 
fault ; but our contention is that the Go- 
vernment have disregarded both one and 
the other. While asking us to vote the 
Budget, they kept us in ignorance of the 
demands they were going to make upon 
the purses of our constituents, and they 
have thus set at nought the power of 
the House to grant or refuse Supplies. 
It is because my noble Friend thought 
that, by bringing these troops to Malta, 
the Constitutional control of Parliament 
has been infringed, that he brought for- 
ward this Resolution. In its wording it 
is as moderate as it is possible to make 
it. We have no wish to embarrass the 
Government at this particular moment. 
There is no censure in this Motion, and 
our object in bringing it forward is to 
put upon the Records of the House such 
a Resolution as would prevent the in- 
fringement of the Privileges of this 
House, which we think the Government 
have committed, from being established 
as a precedent. How should the Go- 
vernment have met it? They should 
have either declared that there had been 
no infringement on the Privileges of the 
House or of the Constitution, or they 
should have set out that there had been 
an infringement which had been justi- 
fied by necessity, and that being so justi- 
fied, care should be taken that it should 
not be treated as a precedent. They 
have taken neither of these courses. By 
pleading no justification, they have ad- 
mitted the charges against them; and yet 
they have not taken the course of Lord 
North, in 1775, and asked condonation 
of their action on account of the neces- 
sity of the case. Of course it is inexpe- 
dient to pass a Resolution weakening 
the hands of the Government at the 
present moment; but how can a Reso- 
lution, merely asserting the Privileges of 
this House, be open to such an interpre- 
tation? My noble Friend would have 
been recreant to the principles, which he 
may be said to have inherited, if he had 
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not stood out on behalf of our Privileges. 
Nor doI think that he and those who 
have acted with him can be charged by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers with having, in 
the whole course of these Eastern nego- 
tiations, done anything to increase the 
difficulties of the Government. At no 
slight sacrifice to our opinions—at the 
cost of much misconstruction of our ac- 
tions—at the cost of complaints, not un- 
reasonable, of many of our friends, we 
have avoided expressing disapproval 
when we felt it, because we have been 
determined to do nothing that would 
embarrass the Government in the con- 
duct of these negotiations. But, when 
we come to this Resolution referring to 
our ancient rights and liberties, it would 
be humiliating, if it were not absurd, to 
say that our relations with Russia or 
Turkey, or any or all the Powers of 
Europe, were to prevent us from giving 
that question our full consideration. I 
hope the Government are going into a 
Congress on the Eastern Question ; but 
that Congress will not discuss the Eng- 
lish Constitution, and we have a right 
to express our opinion, and are not to 
be told that England is so weak or so 
powerless, that we must not assert our 
Privileges for fear of weakening the 
hands of the Government. It is my 
belief that the Government will be 
strengthened by Russia knowing that it 
acts with the knowledge and consent of 
Parliament. If it be possible to weaken 
the hands of the Government, it would 
be by allowing Russia to suppose that 
the Government found it necessary to 
act without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment, to hoodwink us by concealment, 
and to cheat us into consent to their 
action by presenting to us a fait accompli. 
It has been said that this secrecy was 
necessary. I cannot see that that asser- 
tion has been proved ; and if it should 
be proved, I shall be even still less able 
than I am to understand the answer 
which was given me by the right hon. 
Gentleman the day before the Easter 
Recess. If there was a great emergency, 
I should wonder why there was such 
an extraordinary power of reticence on 
the part of the Government, that no sort 
of hint was given tous. I believe that 
publicity would have enhanced the effect 
of the introduction of these troops into 
Europe. We have been told that there 
would have been a difficulty in regard to 
transports. My strong impression is that 
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publicity would have increased the 
supply of transports. But what are a 
few pounds owed in freight, compared 
with the preservation of the Privileges of 
the House? If there were noemergency, 
and no hint of one had been given on 
the part of the Government, there are 
only two other explanations for their 
concealment. The one is, that in the 
great pressure of this Eastern Question, 
the Government lost sight of the Consti- 
tutional question, and that this is, in 
fact, a casus omissus. The other is, that 
the Government have really come to 
the conclusion that it is desirable 
to strengthen the Prerogative of the 
Crown at the expense of the Privileges 
of this House. I think and trust that 
the first explanation is the correct one, 
but I do fear and believe that the ten- 
dency and effect of this step will be 
found in the other explanation. What, 
after all, is the chief Privilege of Par- 
liament, and especially of this House ? 
It is that we thought we had, and still 
think we have, a share in the Govern- 
ment of the country, and that we have 
a right to- prevent the carrying out of 
any policy, either at home or abroad, of 
which we disapprove. But what be- 
comes of that right, if policy, as im- 
portant as it is new, is to be carried out 
without consulting Parliament ? I 
should not have thought that any Go- 
vernment, much less a Conservative Go- 
vernment, would have taken upon itself, 
in the name of the Crown and of the 
Crown only, to bring about what seems 
to me the greatest possible innovation— 
either as regards the relation of the 
United Kingdom to India, or of this 
country to Foreign Powers, or of the 
Crown to the other Estates of the Realm. 
Icannot understand how it is, that in 
the name of the Orown, they have 
brought in what seems to me the greatest 
possible innovation. Why dol conceive 
this to be a grave innovation? I do 
not know that I can describe the magni- 
tude of the step which has been en 
better than by referring to the language 
of many of its supporters. I am not 
now speaking so much of its supporters 
in the House, where there appears to 
have been rather an attempt to minimize 
the step, as of its supporters outside. 
What have we been told? We have 
been told that Russia—that Europe—has 
been startled by the sudden discovery 
that we are not only the greatest Nava] 
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Power in the world, but one of the 
greatest Military Powers. When I say 
a great Military Power, I mean—and all 
Europe so understands it—a great Mili- 
tary Power, not merely for defence, but 
for offence, not merely for potential, but 
forimmediate action. We are told that we 
can now match the greatest Armies of the 
Continent without conscription, and that, 
by a stroke of his pen, the Prime Minister 
has increased our Reserves by all the In- 
dian Army, and has made it possible to 
call to our aid every fighting man 
amongst the millions of India. That is 
a very flattering prospect, but it has its 
dark as well as its bright side. With 
an increased power of offence, there will 
be more temptation to offend. We must 
not suppose that fresh powers will not 
bring fresh responsibilities. At all 
events, the taxpayers of England will 
have to pay for the Sepoys they hire ; 
and it is quite possible our action may 
have the effect of leading to an increase 
of the Armies of the Continent, already 
so very numerous. There are those who 
think that the action of the Government 
can have no result, except in increased 
Kstimates and in undue meddling 
with affairs that do not really concern 
us; but I am well aware that this is not 
the occasion to debate the policy of this 
measure. AllI say is that this policy 
involves a great change; and if we are 
the great Council of the Nation, we ought 
to have been consulted beforeit wasmade. 
Hitherto, we have supposed that we 
fixed how many troops should be raised 
and maintained at the cost of our con- 
stituents—for that was the question— 
for these Islands and the Possessions of 
the Crown; but it appears we were 
mistaken. We are to have a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, and I am glad to 
find we are to discuss it next Monday ; 
but that Supplementary Estimate might 
have been postponed. But, whether 
postponed or not, it was quite certain 
we could not refuse to pay for services 
that had been rendered. Gentlemen 
might say a Supplementary Estimate 
was sufficient. Our ancestors would not 
have used that argument. They knew 
it was right to have many checks and 
safeguards for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and that it was necessary that 
the House of Commons should have not 
merely the power of the purse, but the 
deciding of the number of men. Well, 
it might be thought that safeguard had 
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better not be maintained ; but my argu- 
ment is, that it is, at any rate, a most 
important change of policy, and that the 
House ought to have been consulted 
upon the subject. Turn again to our 
relations with India, and we find that 
the change of policy is as momentous 
as itis novel. Hitherto, it has been our 
boast that India has been governed not 
for English, or even for Imperial pur- 
poses, but solely for Indian interests. 
Why, it may be asked, should we main- 
tain that self-denying policy? But that 
is a question to be argued in this 
House ; and have we not a right to com- 
plain that the Government, by the steps 
they have taken, have done the utmost 
they could to prejudge the question? 
Let it not be supposed that, because the 
Queen is Empress of India, She can 
wield the resources of India and call 
upon the millions of Her subjects in 
India to fight just as She pleases, or 
even as Her Parliament pleases. We 
shall find that we shall have to consult 
Indian feelings and Indian interests. 
True, we, the people of England, are 
the despotic rulers of India; but even 
despots must consider the feelings of 
their subjects; and our Indian des- 
potism is no exception to that rule. De- 
pend upon it, in gaining this help from 
India, we shall be called upon one day 
to give something in return. If India 
is to help us in carrying out our foreign 
policy, we shall have to consult Indian 
feeling in framing that policy ; and, in 
my opinion, we shall have to treat India 
rather as anAlly, than asa Dependency. 
That would be a great change; but, 
supposing I am wrong, is it no change to 
rely not upon the patriotism and spirit 
of our own people, but upon .the power 
of our money bags, to get Ghoorkas and 
Sikhs and Mussulmen to fight for us? 
Then, look at the effect upon the actual 
Administration of India. I hope these 
Indian troops that have been moved 
to Malta will be sent back to India 
without being called upon to fight, 
and I am one of those who believe that, 
if they do fight, they will fight well. 
But are we sure that when they return to 
India they will make India easier to 
govern? Surely, the House ought to 
have been consulted before a step was 
taken which affects India so deeply 
and closely. I may be told it is the 
Prerogative of the Crown to declare 
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would be of equal importance; but I 
would gladly rest the whole of my ar- 
gument upon the analogy of a Declara- 
tion of War. Without doubt, it is the 
duty of Ministers to advise Her Ma. 
jesty to declare war when they think 
fit; but would the present or any Go- 
vernment for a moment think of de- 
claring war without giving this House 
an opportunity of ee its opinion 
as to whether war should be declared ? 
Before the House adjourned for the 
Easter Recess, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave me, and gave the House, 
the impression that nothing unusual 
would occur in the Recess. The right 
hon. Gentleman will not contend that 
during the Recess a Declaration of War 
might have been issued without consult- 
ing Parliament; but this moving of 
the Indian troops, which has been 
adopted without consulting Parliament, 
is almost, if not quite, as important, as 
a Declaration of War. Neither during 
this Session, nor during the whole of 
this Parliament, as far as I know, has 
there been the slightest allusion by any 
Member of the Government-or of the 
House to the possibility of employing 
Indian troops. There has, indeed, 
been much talk about it outside, but 
there has been complete silence inside 
the House. We know what happened 
in the Crimean War, when, although 
there was a great pressure for men, the 
Sepoy troops were not used. In this 
debate there has been much search 
made for precedents, but none have been 
brought howard of the use of Sepoys 
or of Indian troops, except in what 
might be called Oriental Wars and in 
Asiatic Enterprizes. In 1863 there was 
some intention of sending Sikh regi- 
ments to New Zealand, and it became 
my duty to question Lord Palmerston’s 
Government on the subject. Lord Pal- 
merston, it is true, justified that inten- 
tion ; but, within a month, counter-orders 
were sent, and his Cabinet gave it up. 
This novel and momentous step is one, 
therefore, which has been suddenly 
taken, and for which not the slightest 
warning has been given to Parliament. 
I have not attempted—it would ill be- 
come me to do so—to dwell on the legal 
bearings of the question, which have 
been dealt with by those competent to 
do so. But, even if the provisions of 
the law have been kept—and I do not 
think they haye—and even if the letter 





war, and that no one of these results 
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of the Constitution has not been in- 
fringed—and I think it has—I main- 
tain that the spirit of the Constitution 
has been disregarded, and that our 
Privileges have been attacked. If we 
are to hand down to our successors those 
Privileges as ample and secure as we 
have received them, the least we can 
do is to vote for the temperately- 
worded Resolution of my noble Friend, 
which affirms that this step ought not 
to have been taken without first obtain- 
ing the consent of Parliament, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince GirrarD) said, he thought 
that the inconvenience, otherwise than 
in a Party sense, of the Resolution of 
the noble Lord opposite had been abun- 
dantly illustrated in the course of that 
debate. It was hardly possible to re- 
vert to any matter connected with the 
Eastern Question which had not been 
touched upon in the course of that dis- 
cussion. And yet, when he looked to 
the language of the Resolution itself, it 
appeared designedly to have been framed 
with a view to avoid anything but the 
consideration of an abstract question. 
The Resolution stated—he thought in- 
accurately—a proposition of Constitu- 
tional law. But it was manifestly aimed 
at certain conduct of the Government ; 
and he supposed that the tactical excel- 
lence of the Resolution as it stood was, 
that the noble Lord could obtain a cer- 
tain number of votes from hon. Gentle- 
men who were not ready to pledge them- 
selves that the Government had done 
anything wrong, but who would accept 
the proposition of law that involved a 
matter of fact which they did not ven- 
ture to express in words, but which they 
were all thinking of. He ventured to 
think that that was an extremely incon- 
venient course. He admitted that there 
were two questions to be solved—first, 
whether there had been an infringe- 
ment of the letter of the law? and, next, 
and above all, whether there had been 
an infringement of the spirit of our 
Institutions, such as might be justly 
described as unconstitutional? He said, 
in the first place, that the letter of the 
law had not been infringed. It was 
argued that the Bill of Rights pro- 
hibited the raising of Her Majesty’s 
Forces in the circumstances stated in 
the Resolution in every part of the 
-Queen’s Dominions, and that they were 


to read the word “Kingdom” in the 
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Bill of Rights as if it meant every part of 
the Dominion of the Crown. He agreed, 
in @ measure, in what had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone); and he 
might take this opportunity of saying 
that he had not the least conception 
which utterance of his the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to when he said 
that he had uttered some gibe with 
reference to the question of Army 


Purchase. [Mr. Guapsrone: It was a 
mete.) If so, he would say no more. 
Those who had refreshed their memories 


by looking at the Bill of Rights would 
remember that it contained a recital of 
the various unconstitutional and illegal 
acts that had been perpetrated by the 
Sovereign who had left the Kingdom. 
And then followed the declaration of 
what the state of the law was with re- 
ference to those things. It was there 
declared that the raising or keeping of a 
standing Army within the Kingdom in 
time of peace, unless with the consent 
of Parliament, was against the law. As 
to the letter of the law, the question 
they had to solve was, whether the 
word ‘‘ Kingdom ” comprehended all the 
Dominions of the Crown? Let them see 
whether the Statute drew the distinction, 
and spoke of the Kingdom in the wider 
sense that was contended for. Now, he 
found in other parts of that Statute, where 
they were settiing the Crown and dealing 
with the jurisdiction of the Crown, the 
able and learned men who framed the 
Statute, and who knew how to choose 
language that would express their mean- 
ing, when it was intended to compre- 
hend in it all the Dominions of the 
Crown, used no longer the words ‘‘ the 
Kingdom,” but ‘‘ the Kingdom and the 
Dominions belonging thereto.” And if 
he were to suppose—what lay at the 
bottom of the argument of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich—-that that 
declaration in the Statute was to apply 
all their Constitutional liberties, such as 
they had been and as they had grown. 
to, to every part of the Dominions of 
the Crown, that supposition would not 
only be contrary to every authority, but 
ludicrously inconsistent with the history 
of the English Colonies. It was said, for- 
sooth, that they had the authority of Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst, and other learned 
lawyers, for construing that word ‘‘King- 
dom”’ in the sense which comprehended all 
the Dominions of the Crown. That wasa 
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great error. The point in the debate, in 
which Lord Camden and Lord Chan- 
cellor Bathurst took part, was the send- 
ing of the Electoral troops of the person 
who happened to be King of England 
as. well as Elector of Hanover into places 
of trust under the Crown. The question 
there raised was as to the paragraph of 
the Act of Settlement. The prohibition 
in the Act of Settlement was that no 
person should be capable of enjoying 
any place of trust, civil or military, who 
was born out of ‘‘the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, or the Domi- 
nions thereunto belonging.” Let them 
see whether Lord Camden and Lord 
Bathurst, in the passages which had 
been quoted, were construing the words 
‘the Kingdom” in the Bill of Rights, 
or the words in the Act of Settlement. 
Lord Camden, who one might have 
thought would have escaped ‘the impu- 
tation of being supposed not to know 
what the words of the Bill of Rights 
were, said that a distinction had been 
made between the time of peace and 
the time of war; but he was certain 
that neither law nor usage justified any 
such interpretation ; that it was true the 
word “foreigners” was not mentioned 
in the law; but would anyone suppose 
that, although it was not right to keep 
an Army of Natives, an Army of 
foreigners might be kept? The words 
used implied a distinction between 
times of peace and times of war; but, 
if they referred to the Act of Settle- 
ment, they would find that no such dis- 
tinction was there made. The argument 
was obviously this—they were dealing 
with those garrisons of the Crown, as 
though they had a right to send into 
them Electoral troops who were not 
under the jurisdiction of the Crown of 
England. Lord Camden’s observations 
came to that; and if his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite did not assent to that 
view, perhaps he would be good enough 
to explain what Lord Camden had meant 
by saying that neither law nor usage 
drew any distinction between times of 
peace and times of war? What had 
Lord Bathurst said? He had said that 
the sending Hanoverian troops to Gib- 
raltar and Port Mahon was fairly within 
the meaning and spirit of the paragraph 
of the Act of Settlement. That was 
Lord Bathurst’s observation, and he had 
concluded, singularly enough, by declar- 
ing that he, for the rest of the Ministers, 
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had assisted in advising the measure. 
He was unable to understand what hon. 
Members opposite meant by saying that 
if the authority of Lords Camden and 
Bathurst were fairly construed in the 
language of the Bill of Rights, the 
word ‘‘ Kingdom ”’ would include all the 
Dominions of the Crown. He quite 
admitted that Lord Bathurst, in the 
course of his observations, had not said 
what would be applicable to the present 
circumstances, if such an argument were 
to be used for any serious purpose. Hoe 
said that if the word ‘‘ Kingdom” were 
to be taken to include the Dominions of 
the Crown, it would have to be so taken 
in conjunction with the phrase “ while 
at peace,’ whereas they were at war 
with America, and, therefore, the Act of 
Settlement did not apply. If anyone 
supposed that Lord Bathurst intended 
that for serious argument, he might him- 
self use it also. Suppose he were to say 
that the Bill of Rights applied only in 
time of peace, and that they were not in a 
time of peace while the war at the Cape 
went on, how would such an argument 
be-received in the House? The result 
of Lord Bathurst’s argument was to ex- 
ay the absurdity of that fallacy. It 

ad been said, more than once, that the 
Ministers ought to have followed the 
precedent of Lord North; but that had 
been said in ignorance of the facts. The 
Bill of Indemnity had been forced upon 
Lord North. He said, in a quiescent 
way, that he had no objection if ad- 
ditional protection were wanted, but that 
it was unnecessary; and when the Bill 
reached the other House, three Ministers 
of the Crown spoke and voted for the 
rejection of the Bill, declaring it to be 
perfectly unnecessary, as what had been 
done was lawful. The measure was re- 
jected by the votes of those Members of 
the Government. Yet Lord North had 
been represented as having admitted that 
his Government had acted illegally in 
the step they had taken, and had to 
come to Parliament for an Indemnity. 
He at once conceded that, when all had 
been said that could be said on the 


language of the Bill of Settlement, that - 


did not decide the question. They were 
told, next, there had been an evasion of 
thelaw, andthatcharge he unhesitatingly 
denied. Without troubling the House 
with what was unconstitutional and what 
was not, he would suppose a case. Sup- 
pose, under the Mutiny Act as it stood, 
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the whole of the 135,000 men were 
brought into the Kingdom, and every 
outlying garrison consisted of Indian 
troops, the words of the Bill of Rights 
would not be infringed. Speaking, not 
as the adviser of an unconstitutional King 
of the 17th century, but as a lawyer, he 
boldly contended that there would: not 
be the smallest infringement of the Bill 
of Rights; yet it was clear that any 
Constitutional lawyer who looked at the 
recital of the Mutiny Act, would see that 
the letter of the law was observed though 
the spirit violated. But he should have 
thought that no lawyer would have con- 
tended that it was unconstitutional to 
bring the Indian troops from one Do- 
minion to another. The Amendment of 
the noble Lord would have been very 
relevant -if, instead of binding himself 
down to the abstract Resolution, and 
instead of allowing everybody to supply 
the suppressed premiss, he had moved 
that the. Ministers had been guilty of 
unconstitutional conduct; for then they 
would have had an opportunity of discuss- 
ing and settling the question whether the 
movement of the troops to Malta was 
unconstitutional. But all that was irre- 
levant to the Resolution, as it stood, 
which put before the House no obvious 
issue to challenge. That was avoided, 
and the Resolution omitted, and the 
noble Lord had taken credit for omitting 
the very question that might have 
made the Resolution a fit subject of 
debate, and might have given point to 
the discussion. He had observed that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had taken up 
a sort of oscillating position between 
what they said was illegal and what they 
contended was unconstitutional; but if 
they would only make up their minds 
as to which of the charges they intended 
to rely upon, he should be prepared to 
meet them upon either issue. What, he 
would ask, was the unconstitutional 
character of the act to which exception 
wastaken? Had the Government evaded, 
in what they had done, the control of 
Parliament; and, if su, in what way? 
Was it maintained that the Indian 
troops could not be moved out of India 
at all? His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Barnstaple (Mr. Waddy) 
had given the House some informa- 
tion as to the operation of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and appeared to 
have caught in his toils an unwary 
Supporter of the Government, who had 
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not made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the real state of the case. Perhaps, 
when he knew the hon. and learned 
Gentleman as well as he had, he would 
have reason to see that he ought to be- 
ware of his ingenuity. Now, the dis- 
covery which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Barn- 
staple was, that by the 56th section 
of the Government of India Act, the 


‘Military and the Naval Forces of the 


East India Company should be deemed 
tobethe Militaryand Naval Forces of Her 
Majesty, under the same obligations to 
serve Her Majesty as those under which 
they were to serve the Company, and 
should be liable to serve within the same 
territorial limits only. His hon. and 
learned Friend, having quoted that sec- 
tion, seemed to say—‘‘ NowI have caught 
you. You clearly had no right to send 
those Indian troops beyond the territorial 
limits prescribed, and you have, there- 
fore, been guilty of an infringement of 
the law.’’ His hon. and learned Friend 
seemed not to have observed that the 
whole question turned upon the terms 
and conditions under which those troops 
were enlisted. He would, therefore, 
keep him in suspense no longer, but tell 
him that the terms of enlistment had 
been altered, and that soldiers enlisted 
in the Indian Army—those soldiers, at 
least, who were now on their way to 
Malta—were not enlisted under any 
obligation which would simply confine 
them within the territorial limits of the 
East India Company, but under the 
conditions that they were bound to go 
wherever they might be ordered. He 
would only add upon that point, that 
before his hon. and learned Friend had 
made use of the argument with respect 
to it which he had urged against the 
Government, it might have been as well 
if he had ascertained what the real facts 
of the case were. But what he was about 
to ask when it occurred to him to give 
an answer to his hon. and learned Friend 
was, in what consisted the unconstitu- 
tional conduct of the Government? His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Durham (Mr. Herschell), in the remarks 
which he made with reference to the 
Government of India Bill, seemed to 
him to have entirely omitted to consider 
the language of the Statute itself. He 
said that if the Government would only 
say that the exigencies of the case had 
led them to act in opposition to the law, 
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he and a great many hon. Members on 
his side of the House would be very 
glad to accept that position, and would 
not insist on passing a Resolution which 
might appear to be a Vote of Censure 
upon their conduct. All such remarks 
would, no doubt, be fair and justin a 
case where a Government, under great 
pressure, had undoubtedly infringed the 
law. His hon.and learned Friend, how- 
ever, seemed toforget that what had been 
done in the present instance was no 
infringement of the law, but was an act 
in pursuance of the law; and that his 
suggestion to the Government that they 
should make a confession that they had 
done wrong and ask the pardon of Par- 
liament, was only applicable to cases 
where a Government had not the 
authority of Parliament for the course 
which they had adopted, which could 
not be truly said in the present case. As 
for Parliament, when it came to pay the 
bill, it had the undoubted power of either 
condemning or approving the action of 
the Government. He could not help 
feeling that the discussion of this ques- 
tion had already been very protracted, 
though, in truth, it was confined in very 
narrow limits, and he was not desirous of 
protracting these proceedings ; but it was 
obvious to ask—if only for the purpose 
of pronouncing an opinion upon a dry 
abstract proposition of Constitutional 
law applicable to nothing, and the 
conclusion from which there was nothing 
to be drawn—with what object was this 
Resolution, at this particular juncture, 
put before the House ? What would other 
nations—those who were watching their 
debates—think of this debate? Would 
they stop to inquire whether any dispute 
as to the interpretation of the Bill of 
Rights or the Act of Settlement decided 
questions of this sort? He almost 
apologized to himself for having discussed 
these matters; but these were questions 
which were thrust upon them. These 

miserable technicalities—he heard hon. 

and right hon. Members opposite com- 
menting upon his words, and suggesting 
that the Bill of Rights, according to his 
view, was a miserable technicality — he 
knew whatuse might be made of his words 
hereafter—he said that these miserable 
technicalities would be misunderstood 
abroad. He was as deeply impressed 
with fervent admiration of the liber- 
ties of his country as were hon. and 


right hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
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knew that it was the custom of hon. 
Members opposite to assume and 
arrogate to themselves the character of 
champions of the liberties of Parliament, 
and to assert that those who did not 
agree with them must of necessity be 
bigoted; but he had a right to his own 
opinion, that those who were loudest 
in their professions of being ardent for 
liberty were not always the safest guar- 
dians of it themselves. He had every 
respect for the Bill of Rights and the 
Act of Settlement, but the House was not 
engaged in an academic discussion of the 
origin of English liberties. No one 
would venture to say that great liberties 
did not exist—which had grown up 
gradually in our English Constitution— 
or that any Minister who undervalued 
those liberties would not be justly open 
to impeachment as well as to the con- 
demnation of his fellow countrymen; 
but when he spoke of miserable techni- 
calities, he spoke of the discussion which 
did not deal with great principles like 
this, but which, instead of dealing 
directly with the action and conduct of 
the Government, simply asked a 
decision of the House on a dry 
and abstract question, which must be 
interpreted by different people for or 
against the Government. Other nations 
would look to what was not contained in 
the Resolution; in fact, how many hon. 
Members had thought it their duty to 
confinetheir observations to the language 
of the Resolution; but what other nations 
would do, would be to ask themselves 
whether our free institutions were so 
cumbrous and unmanageable that, for 
the preservation of the interests and 
existence of this country, we could not 
avail ourselves of all the resources at our 
command, or send a single soldier from 
India, without first passing an Act of 
Parliament. If this Resolution were not 
repudiated by an overwhelming majority, 
other nations might well think that, in 
building up our liberties and protecting 
ourselves against internal oppression, we 
had really forged fetters for ourselves, 
so that we could not move even for our 
own safety. The argument used by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was that this 
country must wait till its enemy had 
struck the first blow before it could 
release itself from its Constitutional re- 
straints—that although its interests were 
so far reaching, yet, on account of some 
antiquated notion, some forced con- 
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struction of the language of the Bill 
of Rights, apart from its spirit, 
and wholly beside that which gave 
life to every law—namely, the meaning 
and the spirit which inspired its authors 
when they drew up the declaration of our 
rights—no soldier could be moved from 
one part of Her Majesty’s Dominions to 
another. He maintained that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had recognized the 
authority of Parliamentto sitin judgment 
on their conduct afterwards; but hon. 
Members opposite would take from their 
hands the power which the Act of 
Parliament had expressly given to the 
Government of acting in emergencies, 
bysupporting a Resolution which avoided 
challenging the question whether there 
was an emergency or not, and which 
insinuated, while it would not state, that 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
guilty of unconstitutional conduct. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, it was now 
some two years since the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in respect to 
Eastern affairs, had attracted the atten- 
tion of the House. During that period 
many discussions, on various portions of 
that policy, had taken place within 
those walls; he had never yet taken 
part in any one of them, and he 
trusted the House would not think it 

‘unnatural on his part that, looking at 
the form and nature of this Resolution, 
he should desire not to allow the 
debate to terminate without taking some 
part in the present discussion. He 
agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General as to the 
difficulty which must exist in engaging 
the attention of the House upon such a 
subject as this, and especially at that 
hour of the evening; but he would pro- 
mise that he would not wander from the 
real subject of discussion. He could 
not, however, refrain from alluding 
to the form of the Resolution, and 
of the Amendment that would be sub- 
mitted from the Chair. It certainly 
was necessary for the Home Secretary to 
remind the House that they ought not 
to forget the Amendment which had 
been proposed by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. It was very likely, if 
they looked at what was the real subject 
of discussion, that they would forget 
that Amendment. It was an Amend- 
ment which, in its form, was bad all 
round if it were intended for an answer 
to the Motion. It denied nothing, it con- 
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fessed nothing, and it avoided nothing. 
It was simply a dilatory plea, saying 
that at that moment it was not right to 
embarrass the Government. It must 
share the fate of every dilatory plea, 
and it must be taken to confess the alle- 

tion which it was directed to meet. 
t was, however, more important to 
know why this debate had been com- 
menced at all. What was the form and 
what was the nature of the Motion of 
his noble Friend? The Attorney Gene- 
ral, with a taste which he would not 
criticize, had endeavoured to trace, from 
some innate knowledge, the hand that 
drew that Motion; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman complained that it 
did not recite certain Statutes, on which, 
in his opinion, the Motion ought to 
have been framed. The House, he 
thought, would agree with him, that he 
would be guilty of very bad taste if he 
made a statement one way or the other as 
to the framing of that Resolution ; but, 
now that the Resolution was before the 
House, he thought his noble Friend 
could support its object and its terms. 
When Constitutional precedents seemed 
to be thrown lightly away, it must be 
some satisfaction to the noble Lord to 
know that he had framed his Reso- 
lution, at least, on the precedents of his 
Party. This Resolution was in its terms 
precisely in accordance with the terms 
of the Resolution that was brought 
up by Mr, Grey, in 1794, under 
similar circumstances, when that Gen- 
tleman deemed it right to propose an 
abstract Resolution in reference to an 
infringement of the Constitution com- 
mitted by the Prime Minister of the 
day. Mr. Grey framed his Resolution, 
not in the form of casting a Vote of 
Censure on the Ministers for the policy 
which they had adopted, but in these 
terms— 

“That the employing foreigners in any situa- 
tion of Military trust, or bringing foreign troops 
into this Dominion, without the consent of Par- 
foment first had and obtained, is contrary to 

Ww. 


It was exactly upon the lines of this 
Motion that the noble Lord had drawn 
his Resolution; and he was certain 
that if a specific Motion had been made 
that the Government were deserving of 
censure on account of its policy, the 
House would have been told that the Op- 

sition cared nothing for the abstract 

onstitutional question, but sought at 
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thismomenttoembarrassthe Government 
by charging it with a policy which it 
dared not explain, because it was ne- 
cessary for it to keep secret the reasons 
on which it had acted. In speaking 
upon the form of the Motion, and the 
criticism which had been applied to it, 
he could not help referring to the speech 
which they had heard that evening, and 
which had been so loudly cheered by 
hon. Members opposite, but which 
some Members of the House must 
have listened to with great pain and 
regret. He meant the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck). He might say, unre- 
servedly—and he had no doubt that 
those to whom he was speaking would 
agree with him—that the Parliamentary 
position of the hon. and learned Member 
entitled him to every due respect in the 
House. It was not only his long service 
in that House, but the age at which he 
had arrived, and to which they might 
all arrive, which entitled him to that 
respect which, he thought, personally 
they were all willing to accord him. 
But men of any position, and of any 
age, who entered into the conflicts 
of public life, and deemed it right 
to become the censors and condemnors 
of others, could not shield themselves 
behind their position or age, and pre- 
vent answers being made to what they 
said. He said—and he was sorry he 
could not say it in the presence of the 
hon. and learned Member, but he said 
it in the presence of the House—what 
right had he to apply the language he 
did to those who had brought forward 
and supported this Resolution? He 
knew it would be distasteful to his noble 
Friend, and it would be unbecoming’ in 
himself, to utter one word of personal re- 
ference to him ; but he appealed to hon. 
Members opposite with the greatest con- 
fidence, as well as to the Supporters of the 
noble Lord, whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had any right to say that no 
honest, no patriotic man, would have 
acted as his noble Friend had done in 
bringing forward this Motion? He 
left it for the House to judge, from 
his career, and from the course 
which he had taken towards the 
Government with reference. to the 
Eastern Question, whether it was be- 
coming in anyone to say that the noble 
Lord was not acting as an honest and 
patriotic man would act, because a 
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difference of opinion -existed on this 
Constitutional question? He was not now 
going to refer to some acts of the hon. 
and learned Member, nor to the way in 
which he had opposed Ministers on cer- 
tain occasions. The hon. andlearnedMem- 
ber for Barnstaple (Mr. Waddy) read a 
portion of the hon. and learned Member’s 
speech, when he attacked the Govern- 
ment of the day for sending troops to 
Persia and carrying on war without the 
consent of Parliament; and he would 
take the House into his confidence, and 
confess that he had at first intended to 
make some observations on that speech, 
in support of the present Motion. He 
would not do so, however, but would 
only refer to the course the hon. and 
learned Member had taken at the 
time of the Crimean War, during a 
time when the country was in the face 
of the enemy, when he introduced a 
Resolution condemning the Government 
of the day. It was not desirable to en- 
gage the attention of the House in such 
considerations; but when he heard the 
cheers from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when the hon. and learned Member re- 
ferred to the disunion of the Liberal 
Party, and congratulated them upon the 
patriotic cohesion they had shown, his 
mind dwelt with pleasure upon the 
recollection of some portion of the 
words of the hon. and learned Member 
which it had been his delight and in- 
struction to read. The House would 
forgive him if he read a short extract, 
and hon. Members opposite would then 
know what opinion the hon. and learned 
Member had entertained of their politi- 
cal cohesion, and how much he depre- 
cated the differences that existed in the 
Tory Party. While he had been a pro- 
fessing Liberal, the hon. and learned 
Member had, as he now said, always 
disparaged the action of the Liberal 
Party. During the time of the French 
War, he deemed the Liberal Party un- 
patriotic. With the permission of the 
House, he would read what had been 
written by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; it was an extract from a pam- 
phlet entitled, Parties in the House of 
Commons, Disunion among the Tories; by 
John Arthur Roebuck— 


“ There is also another reason for the apparent 
harmony existing amongst the Tories. Politi- 
cal principles with them are matters of very 
secondary importance. Their grand object is 
place, and the means of living on the public. 
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Anybody that will afford them the opportunity 
of thus fleecing the people” 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLF rose 
to Order. He contended that quotations 
from a pamphlet, written many years 
ago against the Conservatives, had no 
bearing on the question before the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he con- 
sidered the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member were in Order, having 
regard to the course of the debate. 

Sir HENRY JAMES resumed the 
reading of the extract. 


“ Anybody that will afford them the op- 
portunity of thus fleecing the people will not 
much troubled with any peculiar fancy or 
crotchet which they may entertain respecting 
Government. Feed. a Tory well, and you wi 
silence his scruples, and obliterate from his 
mind any notion of an independent opinion. 
With morality such as this, it is not at all ex- 
traordinary to see great harmony existing 
amongst them. But this is a harmony which 
bodes no good to the public ; they agree in order 
to plunder, and are good friends at the Nation’s 
expense.” 


He was asked for the date of the docu- 
ment he had read; he would give it; it 
was since the Napoleonic Wars. It was 
written since the period when the hon. 
and learned Member said the Liberal 
Party acted so unpatriotically. - He 
quoted from that pamphlet to show 
that, at different periods of his life, the 
hon. and learned Member had treated 
them all alike. He regretted he was 
not present to hear him; but he ven- 
tured to say that, if the hon. and learned 
Member, at this period of his life, be- 
lieved his political Friends to be all dis- 
honest and unpatriotic, it would be more 
gratifying to them if he would sit 
amongst his Allies opposite. He hoped 
that the House would forgive him for 
yielding to the temptation of answering 
the hon. and learned Member; but he 
was sensible that he had to deal with 
far graver subjects. He had not only 
to deal with the actions of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and their effect, but with the 
light thrown upon those actions by the 
statements of responsible Ministersin that 
House. It might be that the actions of 
the Government had resulted from their 
having to deal with an emergency which 
they could not control. In that case, 
the House might havetreated the Govern- 
ment as Parliament usually treated Min- 
isters who had actedin an emergency. But 
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that was not the position Her Majesty’s 
Ministerschose to occupy. They justified 
every act they had done, and they said 
that those acts were within the Consti- 
tution, and they naturally put forward 
the first Law Officer of the Crown to 
support the Constitutional position they 
had assumed. He must ask the House 
to consider for one moment the proposi- 
tion put forward by the Home Secre- 
tary. That right hon. Gentleman had 
asked the House, in fairness to the 
Government, not to make them respon- 
sible for the statements of the Attorney 
General. Against that doctrine he pro- 
tested. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that what he had said was that the 
action of the Government was one 
thing, and the language of the Attorney 
General was another. 

Sm HENRY JAMES was quite will- 
ing to take it in that way. The Home 
Secretary was treating the Attorney 
General as the Prime Minister had once 
before treated that hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He was glad to have an 
admission from the Home Secretary that 
he accepted all the ee of the 
Attorney General. [Mr. AssHzTon Cross 
es He would give the right 
hon. Gentleman his choice either to ac- 
cept the propositions of the Attorney 
General or not. The Home Secretary 
placed him in this dilemma—when he said 
that he repudiated the language of the 
Attorney General, the Home Secretary 
contradicted him; and when he said 
that the right hon. Gentleman accepted 
the Attorney General’s propositions, 
he shook his head. Under those 
circumstances, he must accept his own 
reading of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
language, and should take it that 
the Government accepted the proposi- 
tions of the Attorney General. If the 
Home Secretary meant to accept those 
propositions, the responsibility of the 
Government was far greater than he had 
anticipated; but if he intended to re- 
pudiate them, he, for one, must protest, 
on the part of the Attorney General, at 
his being placed in such a position. It 
was not his intention to refer to past de- 
bates ; but what was the position of the 
Government when they were challenged 
on a Constitutional question? They put 
forward their Law Officer to defend them, 
and supported him with their applause. 
But when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man’s numerous errors had been pointed 
out to them, they said it was not fair to 
saddle the Government with his state- 
ments. Inthe speech of one Member 
of the Government it was said that the 
statements of another Law Officer, the 
Lord Chancellor, would be allowed by 
history to have properly set forth the 
Constitutional views of the Government. 
Thus, they were asked to receive, and 
were told history would accept as cor- 
rect, the statements of one Law Officer, 
while they were told that it was unfair 
to take the words of another. From 
the speech of the Attorney General he 
deduced the position in which the Go- 
vernment had placed itself. Their acts 
might have been, as he had before said, 
justified by an emergency, or on the 
ground of policy; but the Attorney 
General justified them on the ground of 
Constitutional right ; and the propositions 
which he put forward, and which the 
Government must either accept or re- 
pudiate, were three distinct propositions 
as representing the Constitutional posi- 
tion of the Crown in relation to Parlia- 
ment. The Attorney General said that, 
by virtue of its Prerogative, the Crown, 
before the Bill of Rights, had a Consti- 
tutional right to maintain a standing 
Army anywhere, without the consent of 
Parliament, and that that Prerogative 
right had been limited by the Bill of 
Rights. Asadeduction from those two pro- 
positions, the Attorney General informed 
them that the Crown could maintain a 
standing Army, without the consent of 
Parliament, anywhere except in the 
United Kingdom. He believed he had 
fairly stated the propositions of the 
Government. Of course, he was aware 
that it was said that this power was 
checked by the necessity of obtain- 
ing Supplies from Parliament. That 
proposition had been put forward in the 
early part of the debate, and was one 
which was not disputed. On those three 
propositions he took issue, and said that 
they were unfounded, and could not be 
supported on principle or by precedent. 
He would first deal with the proposition 
of the Attorney General, that by virtue of 
the Common Law, the Prerogative of the 
Crown gave it a Constitutional right to 
maintain a standing Army anywhere, 
without the consent of Parliament. 
That must bring them to a pre-Bill of 
Rights period. The Attorney General, 
with perfect frankness, did not shrink 
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from that proposition, but said clearly 
that before the Bill of Rights, the 
Crown had the Prerogative of maintain- 
ing a standing Army in the country, 
whether Parliament assented to it or not. 
That was the fundamental question in 
this debate—whether the Crown was 
subject to the Constitutional limitation 
contended for in the Motion of the noble 
Lord ; and it was against the assertion 
of such a power without limitation, 
which the Solicitor General had spoken 
of as a miserable technicality, that 
the Motion was aimed. They must 
look very carefully to see whether the 
contention of the Attorney General could 
be supported by any act of the Crown 
or Parliament. He could not help say- 
ing, in passing, that this argument of 
the Attorney General was an old one. 
It was exactly the same argument by 
which the Crown Lawyers used to sup- 
port the imposition of ship-money, and 
the dispensing power of the Crown, and 
by which they claimed the right to tax 
our Colonies. In supporting this proposi- 
tion, which anyone would see was abso- 
lutely illegal, the Attorney General threw 
away all considerations relating to Con- 
stitutional principles. He charged the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford with being a masquerader, 
and with shaking a bladder full of empty 
wind, because hereferred toConstitutional 
principles. That was a perfectly consistent 
argument in the mouth of the Attorney 
General, for he treated Constitutional 
principles as if they were of no moment 
at all. But their arguments rested not 
on mere Statutes, not on mere decisions 
of Courts of Justice, but on the law and 
usage of Parliament; and it was on 
these alone that this Motion was to be 
supported. He would call attention to 
what Parliament had done in this matter. 
Before the Bill of Rights was passed, 
Parliament dealt with this subject as 
affecting important Constitutional prin- 
ciples. He quite admitted that it might 
be unwise to take the Resolutions of 
Parliament during the time that it was 
in conflict with the Crown; and, there- 
fore, he should not go beyond the 
period of the Restoration of Charles II. 
After that time, the Attorney General 
said that the Crown had a right to main- 
tain a standing Army in the Kingdom 
without the permission of Parliament. At 
that time—in 1677—Parliament resolved 
—and it must have been against the Pre- 
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rogative of the Crown—that the main- 
tenance of a standing Army, other than 
the Militia, was a great grievance. But 
the contention of the Crown of the days 
of James II. was brought finally to an 
end. He committed illegal act after 
illegal act, and one was the mainten- 
ance of a standing Army without the 
consent of Parliament. consequence 
of that he was obliged to leave this 
country, and the Bill of Rights was 
passed as a declaratory Act of what 
was the Common Law of the country 
in relation to the specific illegal acts 
which had been committed. If the 
Statute Book were searched through, 
there would be found no Act more 
clear and declaratory in its terms 
than the Bill of Rights. It declared 
_ that James II. had committed divers 

illegal acts, which it recited were 
against the established usage and 
laws of the country, and it asserted, 
amongst other things, that a standing 
Army was illegal. The Act was not 
intended as a codification of the Con- 
stitution, nor as declaratory of all the 
rights under Constitutional usage; but 
its operation was co-extensive only with 
the evils mentioned in its Preamble. 
Its enacting part was intended to go 
no further. James II. had kept no 
standing Army out of the Kingdom, 
in time of peace, and the Aot, after it 
declared the law so far as it had been 
broken, did not touch the Common Law 
beyond. Hon. Members who took 
an interest in the matter might read 
an explanation of the Act by Serjeant 
Adair in the debate of 1794. He was 
one of those men whom the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have told 
them had wild and fantastic notions; 
but he explained that the Bill of Rights 
was declaratory only in relation to cer- 
tain acts which had been committed. 
Mr. Fox gave two statements in refer- 
ence to the Billof Rights. He said that 
it was to be considered as declaring the 
Constitution on particular points, and 
not as declaring the whole Constitution. 
In what book the Attorney General had 
found it stated that the Bill of Rights 
was an enacting statute controlling the 
Prerogative of the Crown instead of 
declaring the rights of Parliament he 
could not conceive. There was one pas- 
sage, in a work of Lord Beaconsfield, in 
which he said that the English Constitu- 
tion under William III.— 
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“Did not secure greater powers or pri- 
vileges to Parliament than it possessed under 
Henry IV.” 


But the Motion was founded not upon 
any statute nor upon technicalities, but 
it was founded upon the long usage of 
Parliament, and on the principles in 
support of which Parliament had 
struggled against the Crown. For one 
moment only he would refer to what 
occurred immediately after the Bill of 
Rights. What definition did it receive 
by the men who had fought for it, and 
by so doing had helped ‘‘ to make a small 
country great?”’ They said—‘‘ You may 
lay before us your Estimates; you may 
take your money ; but we must have not 
Estimates only, but, along fwith them, 
the heads of the proposed expenditure.” 
There was one Member (Sir Thomas 
Clarges) who must, judging by recent 
events, have been a stout old Tory, for 
he was Member for the University of 
Oxford, who said, when the Estimates 
were presented— 


“Do not give us your Estimates only, let us 
have also a statement of the heads under which 
this money is to be expended.” 


That was their idea of Parliamentary 
control. Not only did they grant money, 
but they saw to its disposition. Men- 
tioning the action of Parliament imme- 
diately after the Bill of Rights, brought 
him to the statements of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He had been quoted as one 
whose words would be read hereafter, 
as being an authoritative exposition of 
the Constitutioual law of this country. If 
he might be permitted to say so, he had 
never uttered one word in that. House, 
except in acknowledgment of the 
high position which the noble and 
learned Lord occupied. He was aware 
of the pride with which the Bar 
regarded the Lord Chancellor, and 
there was no doubt that feeling was 
more than shared by the Members of 
Her Majesty Government. If the Go- 
vernment would not accept the respon- 
sibility of the Attorney General, they 
surely would accept that of the Lord 
Chancellor. What views the Lord 
Chancellor entertained as to the rights 
of Parliament and the Crown in this 
matter were now well known. He was 
told that the Lord Chancellor held that 
Parliament could not interfere with the 
Prerogative of the Crown to raise and 
maintain troops or a standing Army 
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out of the Kingdom, and that the 
Chancellor supported his argument by 
stating that during the whole of the 
past century, more than 100 years, the 
Crown maintained a standing Army in 
Treland without the assent of Parlia- 
ment, and that at a time when Ireland 
formed no part of the United Kingdom. 
If the noble and learned Lord were 
right, then it must be admitted that the 
argument in support of the position 
of the Government was very strong. 
The question for the House to de- 
termine was whether the Crown could 
outside of the Kingdom—that was, in a 
narrow sense, England—raise and main- 
tain an Army without the consent of 
Parliament? During the last century, 
before the Union, Ireland was no part 
of the Kingdom, in that narrow sense. 
If, therefore, the Crown could maintain 
an Army in Ireland, without the assent 
of Parliament, he could see no reason 
why it should not maintain it at Malta 
at the present moment. This was the 
crucial point. But, on the other hand, 
Members of the Government would 
admit that if the Crown asked the con- 
sent of Parliament to maintain an Army 
in Ireland, that was a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of the contention that the 
Government ought to haveconsulted Par- 
liament before maintaining an Army in 
Malta. He must say he was struck at 
the time by the strong position of the 
supporters of the Government, when so 
high an authority as the Lord Chan- 
cellor stated that Parliament had had no 
power to prevent the Crown maintaining 
an Army in Ireland. It was a very 
strong argument on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but there was 
this one thing wanting to it—namely, 
that it was without foundation in fact. 
He could conceive now why they had 
had the movement of troops; it had 
been directed under a total misappre- 
hension of the facts as to this question. 
The assent of Parliament was given 
to the maintaining of troops in Ire- 
land, and, without that assent, the Crown 
never would have dared to have main- 
tained them there. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to say, in his reply, 
whether, if the fact were proved 
that the Crown, before’ it maintained 
a standing Army in Ireland, had 
the assent of Parliament, he would 
maintain that the Crown had a right, 
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without the assent of Parliament, to 
maintain an Army in Malta? From 
1691 to 1698 the English Parliament 
voted the Irish troops. In 1698 the 
English Parliament came to the resolu- 
tion, and also enacted that all the troops 
should be disbanded— 

“That all Forces entirely—except 12,000, and 
those Her Majesty’s born subjects, to be kept 
and maintained by the Kingdom of Ireland—he 
hereby disbanded.” 

In the face of that statute, would 
the chief Advisers of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers assert, as a Constitutional 
question, that those troops in Ireland 
were maintained without the assent of 
the English Parliament? What, then, 
became of the doctrine that the Parlia- 
ment had had no voice in the matter, 


and no power to prevent the Crown , 


maintaining troops in Ireland for 100 
years? But the matter did not rest there. 
The House would bear in mind that 
by the Statute of 1698, the Crown had 
the power to maintain 12,000 troops in 
Treland. In 1767, the English Parliament, 
growing, probably, a little uneasy about 
the American Colonies, thought it advis- 
able to add 3,000 troops to the Irish 
Establishment. If the argument of the 
Government were right, of course the 
Crown could have added those 3,000 
troops to the Army of Ireland without 
the need of going to the English Par- 
liament, even for money; for the Irish 
Parliament had to vote Supplies to main- 
tain them. In those days they had men 
who had ‘‘ wild and fantastic notions,” 
but who did not treat Constitutional 
sage oy as ‘‘airin a bladder ;” men 
ike Lord Chatham and Lord Camden, 
who were careful about. the Privileges 
of Parliament, for to them those Pri- 
vileges meant the same thing as the 
rights of the people. And when the 
Crown in those days wanted, for the 
public good, an addition of 3,000 
troops to the Irish Establishment, they 
did not tell the Crown that its Preroga- 
tive enabled it to raise the troops and 
get the money from the Irish Parlia- 
ment; but they came to the English 
Parliament, and obtained its assent to 
an Act of Parliament for the sanction. 
The Act to which he referred was passed 
in 1767. It recited the previous Act of 
Will. III., giving assent to an Estab- 
lishment of 12,000; it further recited 
the tiecessity for 3,000 more, and it 





gave authority to His Majesty to raise 
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and keep in Ireland a number of troops 
of His Majesty's subjects, not exceeding 
15,000. S the face of that statute, 
the Lord Chancellor had asserted that the 
English Parliament never gave its assent 
to the maintenance of troops in Ireland. 
There must have been a necessity for the 
Act he had quoted. The King assented 
to it, and the King’s friends at that time 
were most powerful, and guarded the 
Prerogative of the Crown, as against the 

ower of Parliament, in those days. That 

eing so, did the Attorney General know 
of that statute ? Did the Lord Chancellor 
know of it? He could not help coming 
to the conclusion that in the secrecy kept 
there was no consideration of the grave 
questions arising, and that there was 
little care or time to inquire either into 
the precedents for, or the principles of, 
the policy that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had adopted. He was sorry to oc- 
cupy time in referring to the subject ; but 
the Home Secretary had criticized what 
had been said by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich. It was sug- 
gested that he did not read a passage 
he ought to have read. With all defer- 
ence, he thought that observation was 
uncalled for. In point of fact, the pas- 
sage was read by the Attorney General, 

erhaps in the absence of the Home 
Sesndinng, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich read nothing, 
but only quoted Hallam’s views from 
memory. But there was another pas- 
sage from Hallam which neither the 
Attorney General nor the Home Secre- 
tary had read, though it followed that 
which was quoted. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he commented upon the passage, al- 
though he did not quote it. 

Srr HENRY JAMES would ask the 
permission of the House to read the 
passage. Mr. Hallam said that— 


“Tt (the keeping up of a standing Army 
without the permission of Parliament) was, at 
least, unconstitutional and tending to endanger 
the established law ;”’ 
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so, as Hallam said, even if the proposi- 
tion as to absolute illegality were too 
wide, it still should be considered as 
virtually correct. The Home Secre- 
tary had made another mistake, in 
the instance he gave that the Co- 
lony of Jamaica did not come within 
the Common Law of England. He had 
before him the judgment of the Lord 
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Chief Justice of England on the subject, 
in which his Lordship laid down that it 
did come within the Common Law of Eng- 
land. Now, his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General thought it right 
to make a suggestion as to the form, and 
by whose hand the Motion of his noble 
Friend was framed. He would not fol- 
low him in entering upon the question 
by whom this policy of the Government 
was to be guided; but let the House 
consider under what circumstances that 
pad was taken. He could fancy the 

abinet Council being held at which 
this certainly novel act of removing 
troops from India into the European 
Possessions of the Crown was con- 
sidered, and at which grave considera- 
tion was given to the matter. He gave 
the Government full credit for that. 
He presumed they took the advice of 
their Legal Advisers — both the Lord 
Chancellor and the Attorney General— 
and let him point out to the House into 
what errors those who gave that advice 
fell. The Attorney General must have 
told the Cabinet that a standing Army 
was a Constitutional right by the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown; he must have 
told them that the Bill of Rights was 
not a declaratory, but an enacting, 
statute. He must have told them that 
the Crown could now maintain a stand- 
ing Army anywhere out of the- United 
Kingdom, without the assent of Parlia- 
ment. The Attorney General must also 
have told them that the precedent of 1775 
did not apply. The Lord Chancellor 
must have told them that during a cen- 
tury the Crown had maintained a stand- 
ing Army in Ireland without once pro- 
curing the assent of Parliament. The 
Colonial Secretary must have said—‘ I 
agree ; for, in 1870, the additional 20,000 
troops were not voted.” And the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer certainly must 
have supported him by adding—“ I have 
sent forthe Statute Book of 1870, and those 
troops are not mentioned in the Appro- 
priation Act.”” And then, he could fancy 
the Attorney General interposing and 
saying he was quite sure he could meet 
any objections by the Opposition, be- 
cause, in 1868, the Liberal Government 
brought Indian troops, which had not 
been paid for or included in the Mutiny 
Act by the English Parliament, into 
New Zealand. The Home Secretary, 
too, must have given his advice, and 
said—‘‘Oh, yes, this does not affect 
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Colonial matters, because the Common 
Law of England does not apply to any 
of the Oolonies.’’ Now, those were 
the notions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the time they determined 
upon this policy. Upon those errors 
they had acted. Those errors had been 
acknowledged, and yet, because the Op- 
position were discussing whether this 
act of the Government was a Constitu- 
tional one, they were told they were 
factious critics. They had followed the 
advice of their Legal Officers, and had 
acted under ignorance of the primary 
and elementary rules of the Constitu- 
tion. He said the statements of the 
Attorney General were in opposition to 
the elementary rules of the Constitution. 
But, although the Government thus had 
erred in this matter, they had committed 
a graver error still. With considera- 
tion, and with knowledge of their 
position, they had infringed the provi- 
sions of a statute which declared that 
they had no right to apply the Revenues 
of India to any Imperial purpose 
without the consent of Parliament. 
But they had so applied the Revenues 
of India. It was no answer to say the 
money was to be repaid. Supposing 
Parliament refused, now, to vote that 
money, how were they to pay that money 
back? There was no excuse for the 
Government for the errors they had 
committed, or for their ignorance of that 
statute. There was one Member of that 
Cabinet who must have known it by 
heart, for he must have had it impressed 
upon his memory. In 1867, at the time 
of the Abyssinian Expedition, the Go- 
vernment, of which he was then a Mem- 
ber, broke that statute. And what did 
the right hon. Gentleman do then? He 
would use his very words. He came 
down to this House, and said—‘‘ We 
are very sorry for having broken it.” 
Why did not the Government say that 
now? He would tell them. A Mini- 
stry would never act unconstitutionally, 
unless they had a large majority, and it 
was against Ministers with a majority 
that they had to contend that night. 
But, in 1867, the right hon. Gentleman 
belonged to a Ministry which was in a 
minority, and then, having done less 
than they had done now to infringe the 
Constitution—for then no Indian troops 
were brought into the Possessions of the 
Crown, but only into Abyssinia — he 
came to this House, and said—‘‘ We are 
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very sorry for what has happened.” 
Why did not they dothat now? Because 
they were in a majority and not a mino- 
rity. They relied upon the certainty that, 
having erred alike against Constitutional 
principles and the statute law, which the 
Attorney General said alone they might 
look to, they would be supported by 
their majority. They truste 
majority not to say ‘‘ this is a case of 
emergency;” not to say ‘‘ we justify 
you because you acted for the public 
good ”’—as he admitted Ministers ought 
to in time of emergency—but to say 
‘you have neither broken the Constitu- 
tion nor infringed a statute.” The hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck), who he was glad now to 
see in his proper place, on the Con- 
servative side of the House, asked— 
‘‘Who is enjoying less personal li- 
berty in this country at this moment 
because Indian troops are moved to 
Malta?” He thought the answer 
which would come from everyone would 
be “Nobody.” But, was that the ques- 
tion they had to determine now ? What 
they were doing now was to maintain 
the right of Parliament ti say—‘‘ You 
shall have no troops in your possession 
without the consent of Parliament.” It 
was not a question nowso much of a stand- 
ing Army; it was a grave question of 
policy. The Parliament of England gave 
to the Crown the right of making war or 
concluding peace; but they kept that 
great Prerogative power of war or peace 
always in check by determining the num- 
ber of troops at the disposal of the Crown. 
The policy of a Ministry must depend 
upon the means which they had of car- 
rying it out; and, therefore, when they 
asked to have at their disposal the right 
of voting the number of troops which 
should be maintained by the Crown, they 
exercised a power over theCrown astowhe- 
ther it should maintain excessive Military 
or Naval Forces— whether it should have 
the power of making war at any time. 
They had been asked why they had 
brought forward this Motion? They had 
brought it forward in the hope that what 
had been said and the protests which 
had been made would counteract the 
action of the Government as a precedent 
in relation to the Constitution. The de- 
bate of 1775 had been quoted over and 
over again. The majority, then, was 
overwhelming against those who pro- 
tested, But at what did they look in 
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thatdebate? They looked at the words 
of the men who spoke, at the words of 
Lord Camden, rd Shelburne, and 
others,in orderto learn what was the Con- 
stitution of this country. Since then 100 
years had passed, generations of men 
had come and gone from that House, 
and generations of men would come and 
would go; and so, in the future, there 
would be men seeking to learn from the 
discussion of to-night the principles 
which governed them in this time, and, 
as they turned over the pages on which 
to-night’s history would be written, on 
which page would their minds dwell? 
It would not be on the record of the 
division which would tell only of the 
blind cohesion of a Party. No, they 
would turn to the sayings of such men 
as the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
and would learn that there were those 
amongst us who refused to desert the 
imperilled privileges of Parliament, and 
so to sacrifice the best interests of the 
people. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, more than once in 
the course of his speech, apologized to 
the House for being obliged to detain 
us upon ‘‘dry and technical points of 
law.”” Now, Sir, there is no Member of 
the House, I will venture to say, from 
whom an apology of that kind—especi- 
ally when he is speaking upon a subject 
of a legal and Constitutional character— 
is less required than from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. There is no one 
who has a better title to be heard or 
whom the House would more attentively 
listen to upon such a question; but I 
was sorry that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have felt so much 
diffidence in his own power of command- 
ing and retaining the attention of the 
House at this hour, if he had confined 
himself to dry legal details, that he 
thought it necessary and expedient to 
enliven his speech with a great deal of 
unnecessary warmth, and with a good 
deal of matter which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject before us, 
and some of which I regretted to hear 
fall from his lips. Now, considering 
the large matters which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had to speak upon, 
and how much he had to say, I think 
we might have been spared some part 
of that attack—I will not use the word 
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attack ; but of that disagreeable criticism 
in which he indulged with regard to 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck). It seems to 
me that it was not altogether necessary 
for the purposes of debate, and that it 
was scarcely justified by anything which 
had fallen from an hon. and learned 
Member who is so justly and largely re- 
nm ry in this House, to rake up some 
old forgotten pamphlet about the time of 
the close of the Napoleonic Wars, and 
which contained what was then the opi- 
nion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
of the Tory Party. Whether the Tory 
Party have improved since that time, or 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
learned to know them better, I cannot 
tell; but certainly, the opinion which he 
was good enough to express with respect 
to us this evening was more ; ae, 
and at this time of night it appears to me 
we might have been employed otherwise 
than in discussing that matter. I will 
endeavour to abstain from imitating the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down, in various ways. I can- 
not pretend to cope with him in discuss- 
ing the legal points which are involved 
in the question under our notice; but I 
will, as briefly as I can, remind the 
House what is the real point which it 
appears to me is now at issue. We are 
asked by the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition to pass an abstract Re- 
solution—I will not trouble the House 
with the words—with regard to what 
is required by the Constitution as to 
the keeping of the Forces by the Crown, 
and we are asked to do so in circum- 
stances which distinctly show that no 
direct charge is made against the Go- 
vernment as to anything which they 
have done. Nothing of that sort is con- 
tained in the terms of the Resolution, 
the meaning of which undoubtedly is 
that there is a necessity that Parliament 
should place upon record the doctrine 
which it enunciates as to the conduct of 
the Government. I put the matter in 
the way in which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site wish it to be put. They do not 
consider the case is one in which it is 
their duty to bring forward a direct 
Vote of Censure; they do not consider 
the case is one in which it is right or 
necessary to discuss even the main lines 
of the policy which are involved in the 
measure we have adopted. Some of 
those who have spoken have travelled a 
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little outside these bounds; but these 
are the limits which the noble Lord and 
the leading Members on the opposite 
side have prescribed to themselves. 
Well, we say in reply, whether your 
doctrine as you propose to lay it down 
be true, or whether it be false, we are 
equally convinced that there is no occa- 
sion whatever for your coming forward 
and laying down such a doctrine in an 
abstract form. We believe, and we ask 
the House to affirm, that existing 
statutes and existing practice with re- 
gard to the maintenance of troops by 
the Crown are sufficient to preserve and 
maintain all that the Constitution de- 
sires should be preserved and main- 
tained. And we say it is even weaken- 
ing those safeguards unnecessarily to 
place any new Resolution on record, and 
that there is nothing whatever in the 
circumstances which have occurred which 
justifies or calls for such a Motion. 
Therefore, we do not attempt to raise 
questions in any other form than this— 
that we move an Amendment to the 
effect that the Constitution is sufficiently 
expressed in the Acts of Parliament 
which exist on the subject, and that 
the Constitution is sufficiently fulfilled 
by the course which is to be taken with 
regard to the voting of the men, and 
voting the money and Supplies, and so 
forth. There is nothing in the conduct 
of the Government now or at any other 
time which calls for any other declara- 
tion. That is the issue which is before 
us ; andI maintain, whatever may be the 
result of isolated questions upon parti- 
cular points which have been discussed, 
that that position is sound and unassail- 
able. Now, I wish to say one word, 
and one word only, upon the question 
of Prerogative. We have heard a great 
deal said in the course of this debate, 
and elsewhere, which would lead one to 
suppose that the Prerogative of the 
Crown was in some way or other op- 
posed to the Constitution of the country, 
and that, in this instance, there was a 
struggle between the Prerogative and 
Constitutional rights. Now, Sir, that is 
not at all the view I take of Preroga- 
tive. I consider Prerogative, so far from 
being opposed to the Constitution, is, in 
fact, part of the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution of this country would not be 
what it is if it were not for the Preroga- 
tive which the Crown has entrusted to 
it, and which is exercised, let me say, 
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not for the personal or selfish benefit of 
the Crown, not for the personal advan- 
tage of the Sovereign, but for the 
eneral good of the community. The 
nstitution under which we have the 
happiness to live is a Constitution which 
has been framed with the view of at- 
taining the best objects and working of 
Government, and it has been the opinion 
of our ancestors, and it is our own 
opinion, that the Prerogatives of the 
Crown are essential to the proper work- 
ing of the Oonstitution. And, there- 
fore, the Crown is entrusted with certain 
Prerogativées—as, for instance, in the 
case which is now before us, the Pre- 
rogatives of declaring peace or war, 
commanding the employment and ad- 
ministration of the Army, or the other 
Forces of the country. But the exercise 
of those powers is subject, of course, to 
the control which Parliament possesses. 
The Crown exercises every Prerogative 
not absolutely nor despotically, but is 
subject to Constitutional checks which 
have been devised, and which were not 
devised at one time, but in consequence 
of exigencies which from time to time 
have occurred. We have been talking, 
and necessarily must talk, of the Bill of 
Rights, and the other important statutes 
eer at about that period. But, as we 
ave been told by many hon. and learned 
Gentlemen and others, that was not the 
beginning of all things. There was a 
great deal of Constitutional right before 
that. There have been many changes 
in the practice, and many changes in 
the circumstances, of the country since 
then; and the position of affairs is by 
no means the same as it was at the time 
the Bill of Rights and the other legis- 
lative enactments were passed. Well, 
now, what have we come to? We have 
come to a state of things in which all 
those dangers against which the Bill of 
Rights was especially directed have 
become practically impossible. Parlia- 
ment has obtained such control over the 
action of the Crown in these matters as 
to make it utterly absurd to talk of being 
in danger. It would be utterly absurd 
to talk of seeing any danger of the 
action against which the Bill of Rights 
was directed. In the course of the 
debate we have heard a great deal about 
the words “this Kingdom.” I cannot 
go into the question as to how far such 
words may possibly extend ; but what I 
will refer to particularly is, that our an- 
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cestors passed this Bill of Rights as a 
declaratory Bill of their rights with 
regard to the Crown, and not with the 
view of directing the action of the 
Crown in foreign affairs, or in foreign 
wars. It was for the express purpose of 
preserving their own liberties at home 
that the Act was passed. They suffered 
from the maintenance of Forces which 
had been raised by the Crown, and 
which, to a great extent, were paid out 
of its private resources. They suffered 
by the maintenance of Forces, which 
were sometimes raised to overcome Par- 
liament, and sometimes to oppress the 
people of this country, and to oppress 
them in this particular form. Not under 
the form of billeting, which in our own 
day causes a certain amount of incon- 
venience to particular traders when the 
inhabitants of a place have to find 
quarters for troops, but in the shape of 
billeting, which in those days was a 
very disagreeable thing indeed, and that 
carried with it a great deal more than 
mere accommodation for soldiers. When 
in any particular place soldiers were 
put under martial law, and the martial 
law extended not only to the soldiers 
but to the place in which they were 
billited, then there was good reason to 
object, and hence the protest that was 
made. But, since that, a different state 
of things has grown up—Parliament has 
asserted, and has obtained, a complete 
control over the Crown in the matter. 
It possesses great power of granting and 
refusing Supplies, and, although that 
power may be evaded for a few months, 
it is the great cardinal power by which 
the House governs in these matters. 
And Parliament possesses a great deal 
more than this, for it possesses, in thecase 
of any trespass or abuse being attempted 
by Ministers, the power of turning them 
out, and at once bringing about a new 
state of things. But its power goes 
beyond even that. Parliament possesses 
the power, which it usually exercises, 
of passing the annual Mutiny Act, and by 
that means it enacts and makes it legal 
for the Crown to keep on foot a certain 
number of men, under whatever con- 
ditions or at whatever places they are 
kept. It does no more than say that it 
shall be legal for the Crown to have 
135,000 as a standing Army. For the 
space of one year, Parliament, by the 
Mutiny Act, enacts that the Crown shall 
deal with these men and keep order and 
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discipline amongst them. If that Act 
were to expire—if it were not renewed 
when it came to an end—the power of the 
Crown over the Army would stop, and 
it would be impossible for the Crown to 
keep that Army on foot. Therefore, 
there is a very clear and distinct power 
which Parliament, and this House 
especially, exercises over the right of the 
Crown to keep a standing Army. Well, 
then, we come to the question, how far 
is it that this state of things limits the 
power of the Crown? What we have 
always understood, and what, I think, 
all on both sides of this House will agree 
to—at least as a minimum—is this, that 
it is not legal for the Crown—it is not 
legal for the Ministers to advise the 
Crown—to bring into this country—into 
the United Kingdom—any Force beyond 
the number authorized by Parliament. 
What is the number authorized by 
Parliament? There is certainly the 
fixed number authorized in the Preamble 
of the Mutiny Act—namely, 135,000 
men; but there are other Forces which 
it is perfectly legal to maintain in this 
country, because they are authorized by 
Parliament under other laws—I mean 
the Militia and the Reserves. These are 
not included in the number voted in the 
Mutiny Act, but they are authorized by 
Parliament under certain other statutes. 
Therefore, though not in the Mutiny 
Act, it is with the consent of Parliament 
that you employ them inthis country. If 
that is true, that you may maintain 
certain Forces in this country which are 
not specified in the Mutiny Act and yet 
raised with the consent of Parliament, 
it follows that you cannot say because 
any particular Force is not mentioned in 
the Mutiny Act it cannot have the con- 
sent of Parliament. I wish that prin- 
ciple to be applied to the Indian Army, 
for it is one which the Crown maintains 
without its being inserted in the Mutiny 
Act; but it does not maintain it without 
the consent of Parliament. It maintains 
it by virtue of the authority given to the 
East India Company long ago, and 
subsequently transferred to the Crown. 
The power given to the Crown by Act 
of Parliament is given without limitation 
of numbers, and, therefore, it is upon 
very different terms from that which is 
given us to maintain the 135,000 men 
mentioned in the Mutiny Act. That the 
Indian Army is one which is duly 
authorized by Parliament is what I 
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will venture to contend. I will not 
weary the House by attempting to go 
into the technical question; but these 
are our contentions—we contend that 
the authority given by Parliament to the 
Crown to maintain this Army, which is 
also duly raised under Parliamentary 
power, and which is raised upon terms 
that bind the soldier to go wherever he 
is ordered, gives authority to use those 
troops wherever they are directed to be 
sent, except when they are prohibited. 
It is, primd facie, the right of the Crown 
to use that Army which is regularly 
authorized, and regularly constituted— 
an Army which is under proper discipline 
—it is, I say, the primd facie right of the 
Crown to use that Army anywhere, ex- 
cept where it is forbidden by statute to 
go, and except under such limitations 
as are imposed by statute. What are 
they? One of these limitations is directed 
against bringing that Army into the 

nited Kingdom. I know that there 
is one point which is at issue between 
us and hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
deny that ‘‘Kingdom” means all the 
Dominions of Her Majesty. We dis- 
pute that point, and contend and believe 
that there is no ground—I may say, not 
the shadow of a ground—for maintaining 
that that is the correct view. Take the 
language of the Bill of Rights; that 
does not seem to carry more than 
the Kingdom of England as it was then. 
Take the precedents that have occurred 
from time to time—the changes that have 
taken place in the languageof the Mutiny 
Acts—and see how the ‘‘ United King- 
dom” has gradually been substituted 
for ‘‘ this Kingdom,”’ and how the inter- 
pretations placed upon the language of 
Parliament, and upon the Constitution, 
by those who drew up and passed the 
Mutiny Act from year to year, are con- 
sistent with our contention. The hon. 
and learned Member quoted the lan- 
guage of those who took part in the 
debates in former years, particularly in 
the year 1775. I will not go into the 
question as to whether their language 
bears the exact meaning attributed to it 
or not; but I say that the alteration 
made in the Preamble of the Mutiny Act 
is the more forcible, and the more valu- 
able, and, I may add, the more sensible 
interpretation of the meaning of Parlia- 
ment than anything that can + gathered 
fromit. Parliament may have changed 
its intention, if you like; or it may be that 
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a former Parliament knew better than 
we do what its intentions were. Look 
again at a matter which may be fresh 
in the recollection of those who have 
attended these debates. There is a 
clause in the Mutiny Act—the 4th 
clause—which is nonsense, unless it 
mean that troops that must not be 
brought into the United ae er may 
be sent into the Colonies. It provides 
for troops to be drafted into the Colonies 
that cannot be brought into the United 
Kingdom, becausethose troops are notin 
the Mutiny Act. Ihave not heard any 
explanation given of the meaning of 
that clause by the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James), 
How that 4th clause is to be ex- 
plained, unless there is some such infer- 
ence, I am not able to say. So much in 
regard to the restrictions imposed by the 
Mutiny Act upon the Prerogative of the 
Crown. We contend that it does not 
apply to the Dominions of Her Majesty 
outside the limits of the United King- 
dom. But, then, it is said—‘‘ What a 
monstrous assertion you are now 
making ; you are advancing a claim on 
behalf of the Crown to keep a standing 
Army of unlimited amount in any of 
the Dominions of Her Majesty outside 
of the United Kingdom without the 
consent of Parliament.” If language is 
to be tortured, and we are to be pressed 
into extreme and absurd difficulties of 
that sort, we may as well close our de- 
bates altogether. All those clauses are 
subject, of course, to the Constitutional 
control which Parliament exercises over 
the Ministers. Take the question of 
the Prerogative of declaring war. It is 
very truly said that if you put in an 
extreme claim to construe the Prero- 
gative strictly, the Crown has the right 
to-morrow morning, without the consent 
of Parliament, to declare war against 
France, Spain, Germany, or any other 
country, for any cause, or even for no 
cause, simply because it suited the fancy 
of the moment. But everybody knows 
that, although strictly the Prerogative of 
the Crown, it is as utterly impossible for 
any such thing to be done as it would 
be for us to commit any other act of 
madness or folly. Because it can be 
pressed to such absurd conclusions, it 
does not follow that the doctrine is not 
true; for almost any doctrine, if applied 
without reference to common sense, ae 
be reduced to absurd conclusions. 
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know that absurd conclusions have been 
suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Durham (Mr. Herschell), and to 
those observations I make the same 
reply—that we make this claim subject to 
the reasonable and Constitutional con- 
struction of it. Iam told that there is 
another limitation expressly applicable 
to the case of the Indian Forces. It is 
the express limitation, of which you 
have heard so much, in the 55th section 
of the Government of India Act. I 
should be wearying the House un- 
necessarily were I to repeat the whole 
history of the clause. I need hardly 
say that it is well known to have been 
introduced, in the first instance, by the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich to 
prevent the Indian troops being sent 
outside the limits of India, except in the 
case of invasion or other imminent dan- 
ger. It was objected to by many great 
authorities—and none the less eminent 
because they belonged to the Liberal 
Party—Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, and Sir Cornewall Lewis ex- 
pressed an opinion that it was not right 
to limit the Crown in that manner. They 
quoted history, and gave illustrations to 
show how injuriously it would work. 
Upon these representations, the clause 
was altered and another substituted. 
What was the meaning of putting in 
another clause permitting the troops to 
be sent where they were wanted, but 
providing that the Revenues of India 
should not be used to carry on a war 
without the knowledge of Parliament, if 
it were not wished to allow Her Majesty 
to make a proper use of her Indian 
Forces? I reminded the House some 
time ago that the clause received its 
construction not only from the language 
which was used at the time when it was 
proposed and discussed, but from the in- 
terpretation that was put upon it in the 
Votes of the same year by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston itself. In 
the case of the China ee reese the 
troops were sent from India to China 
without the knowledge and consent of 
Parliament. That was done; and, for 
some time, at all events, a charge was 
made upon the Indian “Revenue, but 
ultimately a Vote was taken to replace 
the cost. My right hon. Friend says he 
could justify that case, because it was a 
case of emergency. [Mr. GuapsToneE: 
A sudden, immediate necessity.] I cer- 
tainly heard that, and I think, also, it 
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was the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) who, ina 
very able speech on the first night of 
this debate, in commenting on the clause, 
said—‘‘ It was perfectly evident that the 
case of an invasion and an emergency 
applied not to an emergency that might 
arise in any part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, but only in India.” But 
this was not the case with regard to 
China. That was no part of India, but 
a place where the British flag had been 
insulted, and a sudden emergency 
arising, it became necessary to send 
troops. The Government of the day 
acted very properly—and, I think, Con- 
stitutionally—in taking the Indian 
Forces, and sending them at once, be- 
cause they were the nearest and most 
convenient to the scene of action, just 
as we sent them to Abyssinia because 
they were the nearest. We have sent 
them to Malta for the same reason, 
because, under the circumstances, 
they were the most proper troops 
to send. But, let me just say one 
word with reference to what has 
been done since as regards the financial 
control. Whether the point is or is not 
as to the payment of these troops out of 
the Indian Revenues, I donot care. It 
may be one or the other. But the action 
taken in 1860 was much more calculated 
to defeat either or both of them than the 
action we have taken. The Force was 
sent out several months before it was 
mentioned in Parliament, and the ex- 
penses were incurred by the Indian 
Government, and it was not for some 
considerable time afterwards that Parlia- 
ment was asked to repay the Indian Go- 
vernment the sum disbursed. We pro- 
pose to repay the Indian Government at 
once. We donot even propose that the 
Indian Government shall be any money 
out of pocket if we can help it. India 
has undertaken a commission for Eng- 
land. She has sent a certain number of 
troops, and it is proposed that we shall 
undertake, on the part of this country, 
to repay every farthing of the expendi- 
ture so soon as we can get the 
information necessary to enable us 
to lay an Estimate before the House. 
I said, three weeks ago, that we should 
be able to lay that Estimate on the 
Table shortly, and on Monday I hope to 
do so. In the meantime, we keep the 
House informed of what we are doing, 
and we give the House an opportunity 
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of pronouncing, at the earliest possible 
period, on the propriety of that expen- 
diture, and we feel satisfied that they 
will make it good. Short of coming to 
Parliament for its previous consent be- 
fore the measure was undertaken, I do 
not see what the Government could do 
more than it has done. Those who com- 
plain that Parliament is going to be put 
in a cleft stick by our course, are hardly 
consistent in saying that we ought to 
have asked for a Vote of Credit. If we 
had asked Parliament to do what I have 
no doubt this House would have done— 
re-voted the remainder of the credit of 
£6,000,000 not expended —if we had 
done that, we should have been told that 
those expenses ought to have been paid 
out of the Vote of Credit already taken. 
If that were so, we need not have come 
to Parliament for a Vote at all. I ex- 
pressly stated, in bringing in the Budget 
Statement, that we did not propose to 
ask for a re-vote; we think it better to 
come with a Supplementary Estimate. 
Then, as to the concealment. It would 
not have been in my power, and it would 
not have been my duty, to have given 
information as to this particular mea- 
sure which was then in contemplation, 
and which for military reasons it was 
necessary should be considered and 
matured in the breast of the Cabinet, in 
consultation with the Indian Govern- 
ment, before it was made public. If, 
Sir, we are not to be trusted in such a 
matter as the transfer of troops from 
India to the Mediterranean—a subject 
which could not be conveniently dis- 
cussed or canvassed openly in the House 
of Commons—why, no doubt, we must 
be most incompetent and unfit to be 
Ministers of the Crown. I wish to say 
that, in what we have done, we have, so 
far as it was in our power, endeavoured 
to act strictly in conformity with what 
we believe to be the law. We do be- 
lieve that we have kept the law—that 
we have not violated the provisions of 
the Bill of Rights, as we understand 
them—notwithstanding all that we have 
heard in this debate against our con- 
struction of it, we believe that we have 
not violated the provisions of the India 
Government Act. If we have done any- 
thing that can be called illegal—and I 
hardly think we have done even that— 
it is that we have committed ourselves 
to a certain expense, for which we are 
going to ask a Vote of Parliament. We 
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have committed ourselves to that ex- 
pense before we knew whether Parlia- 
ment will sanction that Vote. This is a 
step which in one sense is illegal ; and 
yet I doubt whether, in this case, it 
really is illegal, because we have Votes 
from this House for transports and pay, 
and it is only under these heads of Ser- 
vice that the expenses have been in- 
curred. True, the sum we have taken 
is not sufficient to meet the charge of 
these troops; but, so far as it has gone, 
it is not true that if Parliament rejected 
this Vote, the expense would be thrown 
upon India. It would place the Go- 
vernment in a grave and awkward posi- 
tion, and would cause great confusion 
in the Army and Navy Estimates. How- 
ever, even if Parliament refused the 
Vote, it would not involve the expense 
being thrown upon India. A great deal 
has been said about the conduct of 
General Peel and the language he used. 
He has been appealed to as a very high 
authority upon these matters. No one 
respects his authority and his opinion 
upon these questions more than I do; 
and in this particular case I respect it 
the more, for at the time General Peel 
was raising the question I had the 
honour to sit next him on that bench, 
and I was in frequent consultation with 
him upon the line he was taking. What 
was it he complained of? He was not 
contending that you could not raise the 
troops without having put them in the 
Mutiny Act in the first instance ; he was 
not raising the question of the propriety 
of the expenditure at the time these 
troops were sent; what he objected to 
was their being kept at Hong Kong 
and Singapore, and maintained as 
a regular part of our Forces without 
their being put into the Mutiny Act. I 
quite agreed with him there, and I quite 
agreed that it would be most wrong to 
maintain troops for a long period as a 
part of the Regular Army without put- 
ting them into the Mutiny Act. When 
calling attention to the fact, General Peel 
complained that the Government did 
not put down these troops at all. He could 
not find out how the troops were to be 
paid for. It remained on the Estimates 
and accounts between the War Office 
and India, and Parliament knew no- 
thing of it until General Peel forced the 
Government of the day— that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich—to put those troops in the 
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Army Estimates. There is no doubt, if 
a similar matter should occur—if these 
troops were maintained for along period 
in the Mediterranean—it will be the 
duty of the Government to deal with 
them. But the point I advance is, that 
General Peel’s action has nothing to do 
with the present position. There are 
many other points to which I might 
direct attention, but I feel ashamed to 
detain the House. It is not necessary 
for me to go into all the legal points 
which have been so well argued. But 
I must allude to one thing—namely, 
the remarkable case brought up against 
us by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich. He said we 
had forgotten all about the precedent 
of 1816, when there was a considerable 
British Force in France, and it was pro- 
posed that no money should be voted 
for these troops, because the French 
Government were ready to pay for and 
maintain them. And he says that sort 
of thing might happen again. I fancy 
someone threw out the idea, that possibly 
we might have the Indian Army Sonia 
into the Mediterranean and subsidized by 
the Government of Austria. I can only 
promise that if any such proposal be 
brought before the Government, the 
House shall have most ample means of 
considering it. But, really, the thing is 
too ridiculous to discuss. The control— 
the proper control—of Parliament over 
the employment of the Forces of the 
Crown is not weakened in the smallest 
degree by that which we have done. If 
we thought it had been, we should be 
the first to say—‘‘ Let us lay down any 
principles which are necessary to secure 
it.” But we do not believe it, and, that 
being so, we cannot assent to any un- 
necessary and superfluous, and, there- 
fore, mischievous Resolution. Sir, the 
fact of placing a superfluous and un- 
necessary Resolution upon the Books of 
Parliament, even if it were true, is in 
itself inconvenient. It is an imperfect 
expression. A Resolution that the first 
five Commandments were binding on 
Christians would be true, but the omis- 
sion of the other five would give rise to 
considerable discussion as to why they 
kad been left out. We say that we are 
acting in a spirit of loyalty to the Con- 
stitution. We say, in supporting the 
Prerogative of the Crown, we are not 
Impugning the Constitution, but we are 
strengthening and maintaining a most 
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essential part of it. We say the object 
for which we are doing this is an object, 
not for conspiring against the liberties 
of the people, but for the sake of main- 
taining great Imperial interests abroad. 
We have in view the protection of the 
interests of the Empire, and there is no 
idea of reversing the policy of the great 
men who passed the Bill of Rights. No- 
thing can be further from our thoughts. 
We know very well that the policy we 
are carrying out does not commend itself 
to everybody. We know perfectly well 
that there are some who dissent entirely 
from the line of policy we have adopted, 
and there are others who, although they 
do not dissent from our objects, are yet 
sceptical as to the course we are taking. 
They do not believe it is a proper course, 
or one that will lead to the results to be 
desired. We have, under a -sense of 
deep responsibility, and under a sense 
of very great anxiety, endeavoured to 
do that which we thought was our duty 
to our country; and we have taken a 
course of measures which we believe to 
be best calculated to obtain a proper 
hearing for this country in the Councils 
of Europe, and to enable the country to 
take a proper position for the attain- 
ment, of objects which I believe the 
great majority of the nation in reality 
demand. Of course, when we are dis- 
cussing the propriety or impropriety of 
@ particular step with Gentlemen who 
do not agree with that course itself, we 
stand at some disadvantage, because we 
are really arguing with different ideas 
in our minds. I give credit to right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
being actuated by as patriotic motives 
as ourselves; and I believe, although I 
think them mistaken on some points, that 
they are equally desirous of maintain- 
ing the interests of the country. I claim 
from them that they should give the 
same credit to us, even though they may 
think the course we have taken is unwise, 
and that they will believe we have taken 
it honestly, and to promote no sinister 
object. We have taken the step of 
summoning a certain small, but gallant, 
portion of the Forces of our Indian 
Army to come to aid, if it should be 
necessary, in maintaining that which is 
not more a British than an Imperial 
interest, and, if an Imperial interest, 
then I am bold to say an Indian in- 
terest also. I believe the interest which 
the Indian Government has in this 
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matter is far superior to any it had in the 
Peiho or Singapore Expeditions. There 
is a necessity laid upon us of seeing 
that our communications with India 
are uninterrupted—that is of import- 
ance to both sides of our Empire; and 
it is not unreasonable that we should 
call, if so advised, for some aid from 
our Indian Forces in maintaining these 
communications. Whether that be so 
or not, I entirely agree with what has 
been said by more than one speaker— 
that, however important the objects you 
are seeking may appear to be, their 
attainment would not be worth their 
price if it involved the sacrifice of the 
precious principles of the British Con- 
stitution. Attaching, as I do, great im- 
portance to the step we have taken— 
attaching, as I do, the greatest import- 
ance to the prosecution of the policy in 
which we are engaged—I would not 
recommend it if it infringed the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. I do not 
believe that it does infringe those prin- 
ciples. Fully believing that the prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution are 
safe, and that there is no necessity for 
any superfluous vindication of them, I 
call on the House to reject the Motion 
of the noble Lord, and accept the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend. 

Masor NOLAN said, it was not the 
custom of the Irish Party to follow the 


rules which governed the supporters of 


Ministers or ex-Ministers, and conse- 
quently he desired to make a few re- 
marks. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not made out any case for em- 
ploying the Indian troops without the 
sanction of Parliament being first ob- 
tained. He did not see why the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should not, be- 
fore the adjournment for the Easter 
Recess, have acquainted the House with 
the intentions of the Government. Con- 
sidering the right hon. Gentleman had 
not made out any case of urgent neces- 
sity for the employment of the Indian 
troops he (Major Nolan) intended to vote 
for the Resolution of the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition. He wished 
it to be distinctly understood that he did 
not object to the employment of Indian 
troops with the consent of Parliament, 
but he strongly protested against such a 
course being pursued without Parlia- 
mentary sanction, and hence he should 
vote against the Government. The pro- 
ceedings of the Ministers in this re- 
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spect either meant nothing or that this 
country was on the verge of a serious 
war. This step on the part of the Go- 
vernment seemed to him to be the na- 
tural sequence to what was called the 
Empress policy. It was a dangerous 
proceeding for the Government to deal 
with the resources of India without the 
consent of Parliament. The control of 
Parliament over the establishment and 
movement of troops at home was, toa 
large extent, a guarantee of our Consti- 
tutional liberties, and he thought this 
country ought to be even more jealous 
of the movement of Indian troops with- 
out the consent of Parliament than of 
the English Forces. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
asked the indulgence of the House for 
a few moments. It was his duty not to 
give a silent vote on that occasion. He 
represented. a large and important con- 
stituency (North Warwickshire), but 
which up to that time had been mis- 
represented in that debate. His con- 
stituency was second to none in its 
loyalty and patriotism, and he asserted, 
on its behalf, that he considered the 
conduct of the Government in this great, 
dangerous, and imminent crisis had 
been worthy of the highest praise. He 
considered that under the unprecedented 
and difficult circumstances in which the 
Government had been placed, they had 
acted with the greatest prudence and 
patriotism, and with the intention of, if 
possible, carrying out a pacific policy. 
He asked the attention of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich to this fact. As 
long as the nation was influenced by his 
great eloquence what was the result 
—war, which he thought everyone must 
consider was a horrible, cruel, and 
brutal war. He believed he was quot- 
ing the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man correctly, when he said that the 
right hon. Gentleman had described it 
as a great and mighty enterprize, and 
that its results were glorious. But the 
nation now had a very different opinion, 
and the moment the nation ceased to 
listen to the brilliant eloquence of the 
right hon. Gentleman, what was the re- 
sult? Peace, or the immediate pros- 
pects of peace. He asked his hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Newdegate) to remember 
that on the dimensions of the division 
that morning very much depended in 
the interests of peace, and that if he 
voted with the Opposition he would 
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be voting directly in the interests of 


war. - 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The speech we have lately heard from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
tended to cast somewhat of a calm and 
pacific influence overa rather warm dis- 
cussion which preceeded it. When I 
listened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman I was almost inclined to 
think that I was rather listening to a 
mediator between the two contending 
parties, than to one who was himself 
taking part in the contest. I really 
cannot say whether he did not argue as 
much against the extreme pretensions 
which have been put forward on the 
subject of the Prerogative of the Crown 
upon his own side, and, indeed, by some 
of his own Colleagues, as against any- 
thing which has fallen from this side of 
the House. The strongest thing he said 
was that there was no necessity for this 
Resolution. Now, I did not hear him 
say a single sentence which contradicted 
any proposition I have laid down; he 
merely says what the Home Secretary 
said—there is no necessity for what I 
have done. I have one word to say, and 
that is that we think the action taken by 
the Government, coupled withthe declara- 
tions which have been made on this 
occasion, are in themselves mischievous ; 
but we think that far more than any- 
thing they have done at present, their 
action tends to the establishment of a 
dangerous precedent which may here- 
after be injurious to the liberties of the 
House and the liberties of this country. 
Thatis why we think the action of the Go- 
vernment, coupled with the declarations 
by which it has been supported, cannot be 

assed over. The right hon. Gentleman 

as begged the House not to press ab- 
stract truths to what he has called ab- 
surd conclusions. He said, and it is 
undoubtedly true, that it is the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown to make peace or de- 
clare war ; but he says that that Consti- 
tutional axiom may be pressed to an 
absurd conclusion. I do not fully share 
the right hon. Gentleman’s confidence 
in the accuracy of that statement. It 
appears to me that it would be perfectly 
possible for a Government to advise the 
Crown to declare war, and place Par- 
liament and the country in a position 
from which they could not recede, how- 
ever much they might repent it. That, 
it is clear to me, would be to press the 
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Prerogative to an absurd conclusion. 
The right hon. Gentleman gave one 
illustration, which seemed to me to show, 
almost better than anything else, the 
real character of the pretensions made 
by the Government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the Government would have been 
laced in what he called a cleft stick if, 
instead of taking the course they have 
adopted, they had asked the House for 
a Vote of Credit to meet the expense of 
moving the Indian troops to Malta. 
Now, let me suppose that the Vote of 
Credit which was obtained by them 
some time ago, instead of being ex- 
pended within a few months, remained 
unexpended for eight or nine months 
longer—what necessity, I would ask, 
would there be that they should come 
to Parliament at all for the necessary 
money for the removal of these troops ? 
This is entirely within the Prerogative 
of the Crown, the only control Parlia- 
ment having being the providing of the 
expenses. But supposing, I say, the 
Government were in possession of an 
unexpected Vote, and had funds at their 
disposal, what necessity is there to come 
to Parliament at all? According to the 
Government dictum, the troops might 
be moved from India to Malta, and the 
whole transaction never brought before 
the attention of Parliament at all, until 
after the Vote of Credit had expired. I 
do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would call that an absurd 
conclusion; but it appears to me to fol- 
low upon the assertions and pretensions 
put forward by the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman, I may add, paid 
but very slight attention, in the course 
of his remarks, to the Amendment which 
has been moved by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I still fail to see to what 
provision of law the Government refer 
in their Amendment. It does seem to 
me, with all the ingenuity and legal 
talent at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, there is no law to be found, 
neither in the Mutiny Act, in the Bill 
of Rights, nor in the Indian Mutiny 
Act, which puts the uncontrolled dis- 
posal of these troops in the hands of 
the Government. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment rest their defence upon two 
leas—they 0 yrange that they are per- 
ectly justified in what they have done ; 
and, further, that an emergency existed 
which justified them in so acting, even 
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if against the letter of the law. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies charged me with 
being either unable or unwilling to re- 
cognize that any emergency existed. 
Now, Sir, I am perfectly willing, for the 
purpose of argument, to admit the ex- 
istence of an emergency in the present 
case. I am bound to admit that a very 
short time ago the House voted the exist- 
ence of an emergency. But because that 
has taken place, are we to be perfectly 
blind to the nature of the emergency, and 
to say that it is one which would justify 
the Government in taking any measure 
which they may think fit? Why, what is 
the emergency upon which we voted a 
short time ago? We are told by the Go- 
vernment that it was one which rendered 
necessary some preparations. We are 
told that measures of preparation only 
were required. But is this one of the 
measures of preparation? What is the 
object of it? Not to place 7,000 addi- 
tional men as soon as possible in Malta, 
as that object would have been accom- 
= a great deal more expeditiously 

y sending troops from England. The 
object was not to increase the resources) 
of Malta, but to show to the whole world 
that you have power to move and dispose 
of the Forces of your Indian Empire for 
the purposes of European policy. If 
that emergency was one of such instant 
and urgent necessity that Her Majesty’s 
Government were obliged to move those’ 
troops in such haste that Parliament 
could not be consulted or informed of it 
until afterwards, I quite recognize the 
point, for it might be right to use the 
whole of the Indian armament forthe pur- 
pose of European policy, yet the measure 
taken is one which would have been 
more effective if it had been deliberately, 
sanctioned by Parliament before being 
carried into effect, instead of being done 
in such a hasty manner that Parliament 
is unable to do anything in it, except 
vote the expense which has been in- 
curred in the Estimate that will be pre- 
sented to it. The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), in 
language to which we are now tolerably 
accustomed, criticized somewhat severely 
the conduct of the Opposition, and pro- 
ceeded to compare the conduct of the 
Opposition with that of the Government, 
in that.impartial and judicial manner of 
which he is a master. He said the Go- 
vernment must know the state of affairs 
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better than anyone else, and that the 
measure which they proposed must be 
the best which could be taken in the 
emergency. Referring to our conduct, 
he said we knew nothing at all about 
the matter, and suggested that our con- 
duct could only have been dictated by 
Party animus. Well, if that be the 
state of the case—if the Government 
are the only people who can know any- 
thing about the matter, and if we have 
no pretensions to represent the opinions 
of the country—what is the use of keep- 
ing Parliament in Session? If it be un- 
patriotic to discuss in any way or to 
raise the slightest doubt about the. per- 
fect wisdom of the course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, why are we 
given an opportunity of discussing it ? 
Why are the Estimates presented to us ? 
And why are we asked to vote the Sup- 
plies for the year, if we are not to discuss 
them? Her Majesty’s Government had 
better send us home as rapidly as possible 
if we are not to be given an opportunity 
for taking this factious and unpatriotic 
course. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man wound up with a rather strong de- 
claration as to the unpatriotic course we 
have taken, and I think he said that it 
is not what honest and patriotic men 
would havedone. The hon. and learned 
Member ought to be a good judge of 
these things. He has not always been 
sparing of criticism on a Government for 
their proceedings in reference to war. 
He moved no less than three Votes of 
Censure on Administrations for their pro- 
ceedings in war, before war, and during 
war. His experience, therefore, ought 
rather to have influenced him in favour 
of the wisdom of the course we are 
taking in criticizing the proceedings of 
the Government while the measures 
are incontemplation. I do not think after 
the war was over there would be any 
use in discussing the matter. It would 
be as dead as Julius Cesar. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not think 
it unpatriotic, while war was going on, to 
criticize the proceedings of the Ministry, 
and he was then successful, for he turned 
them out; and, not satisfied with that 
achievement, when he got a Minister 
more to his taste at that time, at any 
rate, for he was a most energetic sup- 
porter of the war—when Lord Pal- 
merston succeeded Lord Aberdeen—the 
hon. and. learned Gentleman did not 
leave off his attacks. When Lord Pal- 
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merston appealed to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to refrain for the moment 
from pressing his Motion for the imme- 
diate appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into the administration of the 
Army in the Crimea, he would not hear 
of it, and it is certain that he did not 
then think that the Government were 
the only people who could possibly know 
anything about the matter. At all 
events, I must say, that great as may be 
the influence and authority of the hon. 
and learned Member, I must decline to re- 
ceive from him, or from any other Member 
of this House, instructions as to my 
course. I assert that I, and those who act 
with me, are as honest and as patriotic 
as the hon. and learned Member himself. 
Sir, I confess that I should . like to have 
said something about our old friend the 
Bill of Rights. I beg the House, how- 
ever, not to be alarmed upon that subject, 
for I see that the hour is too late for me 
to do so, and I will not trespass upon 
the attention of the House by entering 
upon the legal argument. We have had 
an extremely interesting discussion of 
the legal points between the hon. and 
learned Members of this House. But 
I think too much importance has been 
attributed to the interesting speech of 
the Attorney General. In the course of 


this debate, the House will observe the: 


great importance attached to that speech 
by both sides. I think almost undue 
importance has been attached to it, for 
able as was the argument of the Attorney 


General, it must be recollected that he: 


stands towards the House and the Go- 
vernment, of which he is a Member, in 
a peculiar position—in a position which 
is unexampled, so far as I know in his- 
tory, of any Member of any Govern- 
ment of this country. I read the other 
day a speech delivered by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman during last 
Easter Recess to his constituents at 
Preston. I think I may trouble the 
House with a short extract, to show the 
relation in which the hon. Gentleman 
stands towards the Government. The 
Attorney General said— 

“Tt was, in his humble and honest opinion— 
and he would say so at the risk of getting a 
good ‘ wigging ’—a most unjust war waged by 
Russia against Turkey.” 

He went on to say he would have de- 
clared to Russia as soon as war was 
declared—‘‘ If you send a single soldier 
across the Pruth we will declare war 
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against you.”’ Ido not know whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman got the 
‘wigging’ which he anticipated; but, 
at all events, his speech shows that the 
Attorney General occupies a somewhat 
remarkable position towards the Govern- 
ment. He is bound, no doubt, to defend 
them in this House, but he is evidently 
not bound to agres with them. We 
know now what his opinion really is 
about the policy to be pursued when war 
broke out. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man made a very good speech in May 
last year in defence of the foreign 
oH of her Majesty's Government, 
which I am under the impression was 
not a policy of declaring war against 
Russia when she crossed the Pruth, but 
a policy of conditional neutrality. There- 
fore, I think that we ought not to attach 
too much importance to the opinions 
advocated by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on this occasion. He 
has defended the action taken by 
the Government, as it was his duty 
to do; but what his real opinions. 
are asto the Prerogative of the Crown 
with regard to a standing Army and the 
Privilege of Parliament, we must wait 
for until six, nine, or twelve months 
hence, when he goes to address his con- 
stituents at Preston. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, I 
think, conferred a benefit upon the 
House and the country by the statement, 
which I will not weaken by repeating, as 
to the contentions virtually made by Her 
Majesty’s Government in this House. 
The Under Secretary of State for India 
reduced those contentions the other day 
to an arithmetical form for the assistance 
of the House, and I think he stated the 
case rather neatly, although, at the same 
time, not quite accurately. The Under 
Secretary of State for India said that the 
Mutiny Bill authorized the Government 
to keep so many men out of India, plus 
so many men in India. Well, that 
appears to be a very accurate way of 
putting it; but the hon. Gentleman 
really asked the House to assert that the 
Mutiny Bill and the other Acts bearing 
on this subject enabled Her Majesty 
to maintain this number of men—the 
number voted in the Estimates, and 
included in the Mutiny Bill—plus the 
number serving in India, plus the 
number who may have been serving in 
India, but who are brought out of India 
to serve anywhere else. That is a sum 


[Zhird Night. 
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which does not agree with the sum given 
by the Under Secretary of State for 
India, and I venture to think that my 
way of putting it is more accurate than 
his. . We have been told that there is 
no necessity for any great jealousy of a 
standing Army in these days. Thatmay 
be so; but if the House is to relax its 
jealousy of a standing Army, it ought to 
e done deliberately and in public. I 
do not think the people of this country 
have relaxed their jealousy of a standing 
Army, whatever the House may have 
done. I am by no means certain that 
this House has relaxed its jealousy, and 
I do not think it ought todo so. It is said 
that it is absolutely impossible that our 
liberties in these days can be menaced 
by a standing Army. I do not know 
that, Sir. In the recollection of all of 
us we have seen countries in which 
liberties have been lost through the 
influence of standing Armies; and we 
hear from time to time that our Army is 
not a large one compared with the re- 
sources of the country. We have also 
heard great complaints of the small 
number of our soldiers; and there is a 
proposal for something very much re- 
sembling universal conscription. Who 
knows, but that under some fancy 
or some desire to take a more promi- 
nent part in the conflicts of Europe, our 
standing Army may not be increased? 
How is it possible to foretell that under 
uno circumstances a standing Army may 
not encroach upon the Privileges of 
Parliament. If it be true that there is 
less reason now to fear that a standing 
Army will conflict with the liberties of 
the country than there used to be, there 
seems to be one danger far greater than 
it was 200 years ago. No doubt, as we are 
told, the Crown has, and always had, 
the power of making war, but it has it 
far more completely and absolutely now 
than it ever had it at any previous 
period. Formerly wars were conducted 
on a comparatively small scale, and with 
comparatively a great expenditure of 
time. Government did not want large 
Forces of men then, nor large pecuniary 
resources. Preparations had to be made 
long before hand, and after they had 
been made and the Expedition sent out 
—things not being conducted on the 
scale of modern wars — both Armies 
went into winter quarters; and there 
was plenty of time to consider, and per- 
haps to give up the war. But now, with 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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the great Armies and great resources at 
the di 1 of our Government, and 


telegraphic communications all over the 
world, the Government may give an order 
which, within a week, may make a great 
war absolutely inevitable—a war over 
which Parliament can have no control 
whatever. It is useless to tell us we 
have a control over the proceedings of 
Government by our privilege of voting 
Supplies. We know, in this instance, 
what that privilege of voting Supplies 
means. It would be utterly impossible 
—however much Parliament might de- 
sire it—for it to refuse to vote the 
expense of the 7,000 troops coming to 
Malta, A Government may give orders, 
which will make inevitable a war in 
more than one quarter of the globe, 
over which it would be impossible for 
Parliament to exercise any control where 
it has once broken out. Sir, I maintain 
that the powers of the Government for 
making war are far greater than they 
have been at any previous period. [ 
believe the precautions and restrictions 
which Parliament has always thought it 
necessary to take against the existence 
of a standing Army shovld not be 
relaxed, but rather strengthened. Re- 
peating again, that the action of the 
Government, supported by the reasons 
that they have given, does tend to 
relax these restrictions, which, I main- 
tain, ought to be strengthened, I still 
prefer the Resolution I moved to the 
Amendment which has been proposed by 
the Government. 

Mr. O'DONNELL could not support 
the action of the Government, since it 
had been defended on absolutist prin- 
ciples. From what had been said by 
the Government, it seemed that their 
main reason for the course they had 
taken was the necessity of maintaining 
secrecy. That was the necessity of main- 
taining secrecy towards the Imperial Par- 
liament, but not to anyone else. He knew 
that long before the news had reached 
this country—before even that a definite 
order for the despatch of the Indian 
troops to Malta had left the Goverment 
at home—the measure had been dis- 
cussed and criticized openly in India; 


long before the 15th of last month, the * 


removal of the troops to Malta was al- 
ready common talk in India. At that 
time, colonels were trying the state of 
feeling in their regiments with regard 
to their willingness to embark on an 
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European enterprize. He was perfectly 


sure that what had been kept secret from 
Parliament was no secret at all, and was 
well known to the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh. The only quarter in which the 
Government were able to maintain se- 
crecy was the quarter in which their 
maintaining it was the most indefensible 
—namely, in respect of the Imperial 
Parliament. He maintained there was 
involved in this matter a very important 
principle beyond the mere question of 
the justice of the expenditure incurred 
in the matter. By the action of the 
Government, in keeping secrecy as to its 
intentions with them until it had carried 
them out, the House had been deprived 
of an opportunity of considering before- 
hand what would be the effect of the 
measure upon the domestic conduct and 
upon the future policy of India. It could 
not be denied that the House had been 
deprived of the opportunity of discussing 
the propriety of calling upon Indian 
mercenaries—engaged to maintain in 
India the defence of that Empire—of 
calling upon them to take part in an 
European war. The most disastrous 
administration was being carried on in 
India by imposing a vexatious taxation 
upon the country against its protests, till 
it amounted to financial oppression. It 
could not be denied that this House had 
a right to consider the whole bearing of 
this demand upon the military resources 
of India. What was the example now 
being held out to our Indian fellow- 
subjects? The worst of the Natives of 
India were induced by prospects of gain 
to leave their country, while the indus- 
trious taxpayers of the country were as 
far off as ever of receiving protection of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He heartily 
and entirely concurred in the sentiments 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan). The Irish 
Members had a double interest in re- 
sisting the advance of absolutist prin- 
ciples; for, if the British Constitution 
should be worsened, it must be taken 
for certain that the Irish would get the 
worst of the worsening. After taking 
the step of removing the Indian troops 
without consulting that House, the Go- 
vernment came forward and pretended 
to be acting for the benefit of the Con- 
stitution, even while advancing such 
exaggerated views of the Royal Prero- 
gative. He trusted, that in years to 
come, it would not be found that the 
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voluntary champions of an exaggerated 
Prerogative—the championsof that Party 
whose views were to be read in a recent 
article in Zhe Quarterly Review—had in- 
jured that Prerogative, and lessened the 





respect in which it ought to be held. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 226 ; Noes 
347; Majority 121. 


AYES. 

Acland, Sir T, D. Cross, J. K. 
Allen, W. S. Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Davies, R. 
Anderson, G. Delahunty, J. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Dickson, T. A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Backhouse, E. Dillwyn, L. L 
Barclay, A. C. Dodds, J. 
Barclay, J. W. Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Barran, J. Downing, M‘ 
Bass, A Duff, M. E 
Bass, H. Duff, R. W. 
Baxter, rt.hn.W.E. Dundas, J. C 
Bazley, Sir T. Earp, T. 
Beaumont, Colonel F. Edwards, H. 
Bell, I. L. Egerton,Admiralhn.F. 
Biddulph, M. Ellice, E. 
Blake, T. Errington, G. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. Evans, T. W. 
Brassey, H. A. Eyton, P. E. 
Brassey, T. Fawcett, H. 
Briggs, W. E. Ferguson, R. 
Bright,J. (Manchester) Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Bristowe, 8. B Fletcher, I. 
Brogden, A. Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Brooks, M. Forster, Sir C. 
Brown, A. H. Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Brown, J. C. Fothergill, R. 
Bruce, Lord C. Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Burt, T. Gladstone, W. H. 
Cameron, C. Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Campbell, Sir G. Gordon, Lord D. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

H Gourley, E. T 


Carington, hn, Col. W. 
Cave, T. 


Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, A. 


Cavendish, Lord F.C. Grey, Earl de 
Cavendish, Lord G. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Chadwick, D. Hankey, T. 
Chamberlain, J. Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Chambers; Sir T. Harrison, C. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. Harrison, J. F. 


Cholmeley, Sir H. 


Hartington, Marq. of 


Clarke, J. C. Havelock, Sir H. 
Clifford, C. C. Hayter, A. D. 
Clive, G. Henry, M. 
Cogan, rt.hn.W.H.F. Herschell, F. 
Cole, H. T. Hibbert, J. T. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Hill, T. R 
Collins, E. Holland, §. 
Colman, J. J. Holms, J 
Conyngham, Lord F. Holms, W 
Corbett, J. Hopwood, ©. H. 
Cotes, C. ©. Howard, hon. C. 
Courtney, L. H. Howard, E. 8. 
Cowan, J. Hughes, W. B. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. Hutchinson, J. D. 
x [Third Night.] 
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Ingram, W. J. Pennington, F. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. Perkins, Sir F. 

James, W. H. Philips, "RN. 

James, Sir H. Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Jenkins, D. J. Plimsoll, 8. 

Jenkins, E. Portman, hon. W.H.B 
Johnstone, Sir H. Potter, T. B. 

Kay - Shuttleworth, Power, J. O'C. 

Sir U. Price, W. E. 
Kingscote, Colonel Ralli, P. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Ramsay, J. 

rt. hon. E. Rathbone, W. 
Laing, S. Reed, E. J. 

Law, rt. hon. H. Richard, H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. Robertson, H. 
Leatham, E. A Russell, Lord A. 
Leeman, G Rylands, P. 

Lefevre, G. J.S St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Leith, J. F. Samuelson, B. 

Lloyd, M. Samuelson, H. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. Seely, C. 

Lubbock, Sir J. Sheridan, H. B. 
Lush, Dr. Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Lusk, Sir A. Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Macdonald, A. Smith, E 

Macduff, Viscount Smyth, P. J. 
Mackintosh, C. F. Smyth, R. 

M‘Arthur, A Stansfeld, rt. hon, J. 
M‘Arthur, W. Stanton, A. J 
M‘Lagan, P. Stevenson, J. C. 
M‘Laren, D. Stewart, J. 

Maitland, J: Stuart, Colonel 
Marjoribanks, SirD.C. Sullivan, A. M. 
Marling, S. S. Swanston, A. 

Massey, rt. hon. W.N. Tavistock, Marquess of 
Matheson, A. Taylor, D. 

Meldon, C. H. Taylor, P. A. 
Middleton, Sir A. E. Temple, right hon. W. 
Milbank, F. A. Cowper- 

Monk, C. J. iooay, hon. F, S. A. 
Morgan, G. O. Hanbury- 

Morley, 8. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Mundella, A. J. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Muntz, P. H Vivian, A. P. 
Murphy, N. D. Vivian, H. H. 
Newdegate, C. N. Waddy, 8. D. 

Noel, E. Waterlow, Sir S. H. 


Nolan, Major 


Norwood, C. M. Whalley, G. H. 
O’Brien, Sir P. Whitbread, S. 
O’Conor, D. M. Whitwell, J. 
O’Conor Don, The Williams, B. T. 
O’Donnell, F. H. Williams, W. 
O'Shaughnessy, R. Wilson, C. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. Wilson, Sir M. 
Palmer, C. M,. Young, A. W. 
Palmer, G. . 
Parker, C. § TELLERS, 
Pease, J. W Adam, rt. hn. W. P. 
Peel, A. W Kensington, Lord 
Pender, J 

NOES. 
Agnew, R. V. Arkwright, A. P. 
Alexander, Colonel Arkwright, F. 
Allcroft, J. D. Ashbury, J. L. 
Allen, Major Assheton, R. 
Allsopp, G Astley, Sir J. D. 
Allsopp, H. Bagge, Sir W. 
Anstruther, Sir W. Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Arbuthnot, Lt.-Col.G. Balfour, A. J. 
Archdale, W. H. Baring, T. C. 


Weguelin, T. M. 
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Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, E. 

Bateson, Sir T. 


Beach,rt. hon. SirM.H. 


Beresford, G. De la P. 


Birley, H 

Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bousfield, Colonel 
Bowen, J. B. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 


Brisa, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Bruen, H. 

Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, C. 
Cartwright, F. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cave, rt. hon. S. 


eras mien G. 


Chaine, 

Chaplin, "Colonel E. 
Chaplin, H. 
Charley, W. T. 
Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 


Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 


Close, M. C 

Clowes, 8. W. 
Cobbold, T. C. 
Cochrane, A.D.W.R.B. 
Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 


rry, J. 
Cotton, W. JR. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 
Castngpease Sir W. 


Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, © 
Davenport, W. B 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, C. B. 
Denison, W. B. 
Denison, W. E. 
Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 


Douglas, Sir G. 





Duff, J. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
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Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 


Egerton, hon. A. F, 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, Sir G. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H, 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fielden, J. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. 0. 
W. W. 
Floyer, J. 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forsyth, W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
French, hon. C. 
Freshfield, ©. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Gilpin, Sir R. T. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gordon, W. 
Gore-Langton, W.S 
Gorst, J. E. 
Goulding, W. : 
Grantham, W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Guinness, Sir A. 
Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T, 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 


Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardy, hot. A. E. 
Hardy, hon. 8. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hn. Sir J. 0. D. 
Heath, R. 

Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, hon. §S. 
Hermon, E. 

Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 


Hick, J. 
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Hildyard, T. B. T. 


See cook, Vise. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holker, ‘gir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Home, Captain 

Hood, ot oe hon, A, 


Hops A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hubbard, rt. hon, J. 


Kennard, Colonel 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
King-Harman, E. R. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrence, Sir T, 
Learmonth, A. 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Lee, Major V. 
Legard, Sir C, 
Legh, W. J. 


Lewis, C. E. 

Lewis, O. 

Lewisham, Viscount 

Lindsay, Col. R. L. 

Lindsay, Lord 

Lloyd, 8S. 

Lloyd, T. E. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lowther, rt. hon. J. 

Macartney, J. W. E. 

Mac Iver, D. 

ma Sir J. 
Makin L. A. 

Colonel 

Malcolm, J. W. 

Mandeville, Viscount 

March, Earl of 


og gst C. G. 
Miles, P. J. W. 

Mills, A. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Montgomerie, R. 

om iy el Sir G. G. 
ene 

Moore 

Moray, Colonel H.D. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morris, G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Muncaster, ‘Lord 


Ways and Means— 


Naghten, Lt.-Colonel 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel r rt, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 


8. H. 
O'Byrne, W. R. 
OL ti 
O'Neill, hon. E. 
Onslow, D. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Peploe, Ma Poa aed 
Phin Pe P. 
? 
Pim, Captain B B. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Powell, W. 
Praed, C. T. 
Praed, H. B. 
Price, Captain 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, H. C. 
Read, C. 8. 
ed Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ripley, H. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild,Sir N.M. de 


Samuda, J. DA. 

Sanderson, T. K. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. ; 


Severne, J. E. 
Shirley, S. E. 
Shute, General 
Sidebottom, T. H. 


Smith, rt. hn. W. H. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Lord H. R.C. 
Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 
Stanhope, hon. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Starkey, L. R. 
Starkie, J. P. C.. 

8 L 


teere, L. 
Stewart, M. J. 
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Storer, G. Watney, J. 
Sykes, C. Watson, rt. hon. W. 
albot, C. R. M. Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Talbot, J. G. Wellesley, Colonel 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. Wells, E. 
Tennant, R. Wethered, T. O. 
Thornhill, T. Wheelhouse, W. §. J. 
Thwaites, D. Whitelaw, A. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. Wilmot, Sir H. 
To nen W.F. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Torr, J Wilson, W. 
Tremayne, J. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Trevor,Lord A.E. Hill- Woodd, B. T. 
Turnor, E. Wroughton, P. 
Wait, W. K. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Walker, O. O. Wren, Sir W. W. 
Walker, T. E. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wallace, Sir R. Yarmouth, Earl of 
Walsh, hon, A. Yeaman, cs 
Walter, J. Yorke, J. BR 
Warburton, P. E 
Ward, M. F. TELLERS. 
Watkin, A. M. Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. Winn, R. 
Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 
Resolved, That this House, being of opinion 
that the Constitutional control of Parliament 


over the raising and employment of the Military 
Forces of the Crown is fully secured by the pro- 
visions of the Law, and by the undoubted power 
of this House to grant or refuse Supplies, con- 
siders it to be unnecessary and inexpedient to 
affirm any Resolution tending to weaken the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government in the pre- 
sent state of Foreign affairs. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £1,500,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to pay off and dis- 
charge Exchequér Bonds that will become due 
and payable during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1879. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again To-morrow, 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1,) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise 
any sum of money, not exceeding £1,500,000, 
by an issue of Exchequer Bonds. 

(2.) Resolved, That the Principal of all Exche- 
quer Bonds which may be so issued shall be paid 
off at par, at any period not exceeding three 
years from the date of such Bonds. 

(3.) Resolved, That the Interest of such Exche- 
pie Bonds shall be payable half-yearly, and 
shall be charged upon and issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund af the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof, 


xs 
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(4.) Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1879, the sum of £6,500,000 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 24th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Viscount Melville, after the death of his 
brother ; The Lord Grantley, after the death 
of his great-uncle. 

Pustic Bris—Second Reading—Acknowledg- 
ment of eeds by Married Women (Ireland) 
(87). 

Committee—Report—Medical Act, 1858, Amend. 
ment (44-90); Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (London) * (67) ; 
Elementary Education Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Birmingham, &c.) * (68). 

Third Reading — Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Dungarvan, &c.)* (65); In- 
closure Provisional Orders* (64); Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation * (82), and passed. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS. 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD said, 
it might be for the convenience of their 
Lordships he should announce that for 
the Whitsun Holidays he would propose 
the adjournment of the House from the 
7th to the 17th June. 


MEDICAL ACT, 1858, AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 44.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House be now put 
into Committee on the said Bill.” 


Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON wished to speak as to the 
course he proposed to ask the House to 
take with reference to this Bill. He had 
put on the Paper one Amendment of 
some importance, and there were other 
Amendments which also would require 
some attention. He therefore thought 
he should be consulting the convenience 
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of the House if he asked their Lordshi 

to go into Committee pro formd only, in 
order that the Bill might be re-printed 
with the proposed Amendments and the 
discussion taken on a future evening. 
When introducing the Bill, some time 
ago, he said he would allow a consider- 
able period to intervene between the 
second reading and the Committee, be- 
cause, as the measure affected the Me- 
dical Profession and the public in so 
large a degree, he was anxious that 
ample time should be given to both to 
consider the provisions of the Bill, and 
that he might have the advantage of 
knowing the opinions formed with respect 
to them, so that he might put the Bill 
in as satisfactory and perfect a state as 
possible. The Medical Profession readily 
responded to his request. He had had 
the pleasure of receiving various depu- 
tations on the subject, and he had letters 
from medical men from all parts of the 
country. Their Lordships would re- 
member that, when asking for leave to 
bring in the Bill, he expressed his opi- 
nion that the best mode of dealing with 
the question would be to establish a 
uniform minimum standard of examina- 
tion for those who sought to enter the 
Medical Profession, and he expressed his 
concurrence in the opinion that a Con- 
joint Examining Board for each part of 
the United Kingdom was desirable with 
the view of establishing such a standard. 
But he also told their Lordships that 
there was a difficulty in the way of a 
conjoint scheme, which difficulty was 
raised chiefly by the Scotch Universities, 
and consequently that at the time he did 
not see his way to introducing a clause 
rendering a Conjoint Board compulsory. 
But the representations which from time 
to time had been made to him both be- 
fore and after the second reading from 
the several corporate and other bodies 
interested, made it clear to him that 
nothing but a conjoint scheme would be 
satisfactory, and in an endeavour to pro- 
mote it he ventured on what he thought 
might be an acceptable compromise. He 
suggested that it should be made com- 
pulsory on all the Medical Corporations 
of each of the three divisions of the 
Kingdom to form a conjoint scheme, 
leaving it to the various Universities to 
come in if they thought fit. He had 
had his proposed compromise circulated 
through the country, and in answer to 
it he had had representations from 
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various bodies. The various Medical 
Corporations in England condemned his 
proposal on the ground that nothing 
short of a Conjoint Board to include the 
Universities would be satisfactory. The 
English Universities took the same view; 
the representations from Ireland were 
to the same effect; and from various 
Medical Societies in the Metropolis, who 
treated the question in a very impartial 
manner, he had received representations 
in the same direction. He was bound 
to say that the opinion of those various 
bodies and societies was opposed to his 
compromise, and he would not be deal- 
ing honestly with the House if he did 
not say that he could not resist the 
arguments they had brought under his 
consideration. Desiring to put the Bill 
into a shape in which it would be of real 
advantage to the Medical Profession and 
satisfactory to the whole country, he had 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
he must ask their Lordships to allow 
him to amend it so as to make a Con- 
joint Board for each of the three por- 
tions of the United Kingdom compulsory. 
The chief opposition te such a proposal 
came from the Universities of Scotland ; 
but he hoped that his endeavours in the 
way of compromise would show them 
that he had, asfar as possible, deferred 
to their views. When he found that he 
could bring no argument against a com- 
pulsory joint scheme, he would not be 
acting honestly if he did not make it a 
part of the Bill. He hoped, therefore, 
the Universities of Scotland would ap- 
preciate his motives, and see that he was 
doing what he believed would be best 
for the Medical Profession and the public 
generally. With this explanation, he 
would ask their Lordships to go into 
Committee pro formd. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT begged 
to congratulate the noble Duke on the 
conclusion at which he had arrived. He 
was convinced that only a Conjoint 
Examining Board for all the three King- 
doms would be satisfactory. 

Tue Marquess oF RIPON said, that 
having from the first pointed out that a 
blot in the measure was the absence of 
the clause, which the Lord President 
now proposed to introduce, he begged to 
express his thanks to his noble friend. 
He believed that the course proposed by 
his noble Friend was the most desirable 
in the interests of the public; and he 
hoped that the Universities of Scotland 





would, in the interest of the public, 
withdraw their opposition to it. But, 
however that might be, he felt convinced 
that his noble Friend had adopted the 
right course. 

t GRANVILLE also congratu- 
lated his noble Friend the Lord Presi- 
dent on the change in his determina- 
tion. Having accompanied a deputation 
from the University of London to his 
noble Friend, he could bear testimony to 
the patient attention with which his 
noble Friend listened to the representa- 
tions made to him by that deputation. 
He believed that the change which his 
noble Friend proposed to make in the © 
Bill would prove of great advantage to 
the public and the Medical Profession. 


House in Committee accordingly; Bill 
reported, without Amendment ; Amend- 
ments made: Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House, and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 90.) 


CRIME IN IRELAND—RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
asked the Lord President of the Council, 
When the Return as to crime in Ireland, 
ordered to be made by the House of 
Lords on the 12th of April last, would 
be laid upon the Table of the House? 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the Return which was 
ordered by their Lordships’ House was 
of a very voluminous character, and 
the materials were very troublesome to 
collect, and, when collected, required 
much time to put them in order. He 
could only say that no loss of time had 
occurred since the noble Lord moved 
for the Return, and as soon as it was 
ready it would be laid on the Table of 
the House. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEEDS BY 
MARRIED WOMEN (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 


(No. 87.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, the terms of the English and 
Irish Acts for the Abolition of Fines and 
Recoveries, with reference to the ac- 
knowledgment of deeds by married 
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women were identical. The English and 
Irish Courts of Common Pleas respec- 
tively made Rules, as they were em- 

owered to do by the Acts. ‘These 
Rules were identical. They made it 
suffice if one of the Commissioners was a 
disinterested party. Acting on the faith 
of the Rules, many deeds had been 
executed before Commissioners, where 
one was an interested party. The ques- 
tion arose in England as to whether 
such an acknowledgment was not in- 
valid, and the Rule itself ultra vires. 
The arguments, &c., were to be found in 
the Report of the case, In re-Ollerton, 
15 C.B. Before judgment was given, 
an English Act was passed to validate 
such acknowledgments—17 & 18 Vict. 
This Act was never extended to Ireland. 
The same question had arisen in this 
country. If the proposed Act were not 
passed—(1.) A great injustice would be 
done in the particular instance in which 
the deed was executed on the faith of the 
Rule of Court. (2.) There would remain 
the absurdity of having the law in the 
two countries different on this important 
point. (3.) There was no saying how 
many deeds and titles might depend upon 
such acknowledgments. He (the Karl 
of Belmore) need only say, in addition, 
that this Bill, although introduced by 
a private Member into the House of 
Commons, had the cordial approval of 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General for 
Ireland. 

THz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had no objection to the Bill being read 
a second time, as before the next stage 
of the Bill was taken he should have an 
opportunity of examining it. He would 
not, therefore, oppose the present stage. 


Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Tuesday next. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Six 


o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 24th May, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvi Service Estimares, Class II. 
Resolutions [May 23] reported. 


The Earl of Belmore 
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Ways anp Means—considéred in Committee— 
Resolutions [May 23] reported — Exchequer 
Bonds (£1,500,000); Consolidated Fund 
(£6,500,000). 

Poustic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Exche- 
quer Bonds (No. 2)* [186]; Consolidated 
Fund (No. 3) *. 

Committee — Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) [44]—nr.r.; Tenant Right 
(Ireland) * [31]—z.pr. 

Committee—Report—General Policeand Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (Paisley) * [170]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Bir- 
mingham, &c.) * [165]; Public Health (Scot. 
land) Provisional Order (Lochgelly) * [171]. 

Considered as amended—Poor Law Amendment 
Act (1876) Amendment * [184). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (Mickleover) * 
161]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
Droitwich, &c.)* [163]; Gas and Water 

ers Confirmation * [153], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o.0o— 


NAVY— WRITERS IN THE DOCK- 
YARDS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. E. J. REED asked the First 

Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 


arrangements for removing the dis- | 


abilities of the mechanic writers in Her 
Majesty’s dockyards are yet completed ; 
and, if so, whether they will speedily 
come into operation ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the question had been considered at 
the Admiralty, and their recommenda- 
tions upon it were at present before the 
Treasury, and he had every reason to 
hope that the change would be carried 
out shortly. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When it is 
proposed to adjourn for Whitsuntide, 
and for how long? He would also like 
to know, What the course of Government 
Business would be ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am afraid that I shall 
not be able to propose any very length- 
ened adjournment at Whitsuntide. The 
state of Business is such as will hardly 
admit of that. What I propose is, that 
we should have a Morning Sitting on 
Friday June 7, and should then rise till 
the following Thursday. With regard 
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to the course of Business, the principal 
Business which the Government have to 
goon with on Government nights will 
be the Committee of Supply. On Mon- 
day, as hon. Gentlemen are aware, we 

ropose to take the Supplementary 

stimate for the movement of Indian 
troops. If there is time on that evening, 
we shall, of course, go on with the other 
classes of Supply; and on the Thurs- 
day following we should also propose to 
take Supply. I mentioned the other 
day that we —_ to fix a Morning 
Sitting before Whitsuntide forthe Scotch 
Roads and Bridges Bill. I cannot 

romise next Tuesday for that purpose, 
rove of the engagement we entered 
into with those hon. Gentlemen who gave 
up their precedence to enable the debate 
which concluded last night to proceed ; 
but onthe Tuesday following—the 4th of 
June—we propose that there should be a 
Morning Sitting for the Scotch Roads 
and Bridges Bill. 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ BEAGLE” —JUDICIAL 
POWERS OF NAVAL COMMANDERS— 
EXECUTION OF A NATIVE OF 
TANNA.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he would explain 
the reasons of the delay in laying upon 
the Table of the House the further 
Papers connected with the execution of 
Nokwai on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Beagle” on 
the 25th of September last, which’ he 
promised the House to produce as soon 
as he had received them ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that further Papers on the subject had 
been received last week. They were now 
under theconsideration of the Admiralty, 
and he hoped to be able in a few days to 
lay them on the Table. 


CRIMINAL LAW— CASE OF JOHN 
HENNAFAN.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that John Hennafan 
has been committed to prison by the 
police magistrate at Wandsworth for 
three months with hard labour; and, 
whether he is prepared to remit that 
sentence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had no intention of remitting 
the sentence passed upon the person 
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referred to. He (Mr. Oross) knew 
nothing about him, except what the 
magistrate—a person of considerable 
experience—had told him. He was in- 
formed by him that that man had been 
long an incorrigible rogue and vagabond, 
who had been repeatedly committed ; 
that eventually he was sent before 
Quarter Sessions, and received a year’s 
imprisonment; that he was afterwards 
offered his expenses to enable him to go 
back to Ireland, but that he refused to 
go, and continued to lead the life of a 
rogue and vagabond until he was com- 
mitted again to gaol. 


CRIMINAL LAW —THE REV. MR. 
DODWELL.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will explain to the House the grounds on 
which he refuses to release the Reverend 
Mr. Dodwell, who has been reported to 
him on high medical authority as being 
of perfectly sound mind, since the mur- 
derer Broomfield has been discharged 
because he had become sane ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that Broadmoor Asylum, so far as 
insane male persons were concerned, 
was for those only who had been ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity. That 
was the present rule. When the Rey. 
Mr. Dodwell was found to be insane by 
a verdict of his countrymen, he was 
sent in the ordinary course to Broad- 
moor. Some time ago, letters were re- 
ceived at the Home Office from Dr. 
Wynn and Dr. Forbes Winslow, as to 
the state of the prisoner. Those letters 
were sent on the 15th of April to the 
authorities of Broadmoor, with an in- 
timation that when they were able to 
report that it would be consistent with 
the safety both of the public and of the 
prisoner himself that he should be either 
absolutely cr conditionally discharged, 
his case would then be considered by 
the Secretary of State, and not till then. 
No Report had yet been received. 


PARLIAMENT — FRANCHISE OF THE 
RESERVE MEN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ELLIOT asked Mr. Attorney 

General, Whether the existing Law de- 

rives a man of his Parliamentary or 

unicipal franchise when he is perform- 

ing his duty in the Militia or in Reserve 
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Forces, should his wife or family receive, 
during such period of service, parochial 
relief? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL New 
Joun Hotxer): Sir, the existing law 
deprives a man of the Parliamentary 
and municipal franchise should his wife 
or family receive parochial relief. That 
disqualification is not removed by ser- 
vice in the Militia or Reserve Forces. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—DYNAMITE, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M’LAGAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been directed to a paragraph in the 
‘Liverpool Express” of the Bard instant, 
headed ‘‘ A Customs Blunder,” in 
which it is stated that the bark “ En- 
chanter,”’ chartered with a cargo of 
salt and dynamite to Halifax, in Canada, 
was detained in Liverpool by a Govern- 
ment order; if so, whether it is correct 
that the vessel has been detained by a 
Government order, and whether a manu- 
facturer of explosives in this country is 
to be prevented shipping as hitherto 
his products to his agents for sale in the 
British Colonies ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that if the hon. Gentle- 
man would allow him to doso, he would 
give him an answer to the Question. His 
attention had been first called to the 
subject of the paragraph referred to by 
seeing the Notice. On inquiry, he found 
it was a fact that that vessel was de- 
tained, as stated in the Question; but 
the whole subject was under the con- 
sideration of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and, until he was in possession of 
their opinions, he could not answer the 
last part of the Question. 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE 
CROWN—THE INDIAN CONTINGENT. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WADDY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether the 
powers conferred upon Her Majesty by 
the 57th section of the 2lst and 22nd 
Vic. c. 106, have ever been exercised ; 
and, if so, whether he will give the date 
of any Order in Council made in pursu- 
ance.thereof, and cause the same to be 

rinted for the information of the 
ouse ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, no Order 
in Council has been made under the 57th 


Mr. Elliot 
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section of the Act, because none hag 
been required. The terms and condi- 
tions of service of the Native Forces re- 
main precisely what they were when that 
Act was passed. All that has been done is 
this. The Governor General in Council 
in 1869 slightly altered the language 
of the form of attestation, so as to bring 
it into harmony with the public notifi- 
cation of the terms of enlistment and 
the condition of service relating to the 
Indian Native troops issued by the Go- 
vernor General of India in 1856. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether, before 
any portion of the revenues of India 
was devoted to defray the expenses of 
the transport of Indian troops to Malta, 
the expenditure was sanctioned by the 
Couneil of the Secretary of State for 
India; and, if so, whether he will inform 
the House on what day this sanction 
was given ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, no portion of the Revenues 
of India has at any time been devoted 
to defray the expenses of the transport 
of Indian troops to Malta, and therefore 
no such expenditure could be sanctioned 
by the Council of State for India. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I beg to give Notice 
that on Monday, I will ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a Question to 
the following effect :— 

“‘ Whether it is not provided, in the 41st sec- 
tion of the Government of India Act, that no 
grant or appropriation of any of the revenues 
of India can be allowed without the sanction of 
a majority of the Council of the Secretary of 
State, and whether such ¢ or appropriation 
must not have been made when the money of 
India was advanced to defray these expenses?” 


Mr. CHILDERS :'I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Ques- 
tion, of which I have given him private 
Notice—namely, Whether he has any 
objection to state to the House now the 
form of the Vote for the Army Service 
to be taken on Monday next? Perhaps 
I may, to save trouble, explain that my 
object is to ascertain whether the number 
of men will be stated in that Vote, so 
that they may appear as having been 
voted by the House. In further es 
nation, I may mention, that, according 
to the Estimate which we have before 
us, £350,000 is to be voted to meet the 
additional expenditure for defraying the 
cost of the transport of Indian troops, and 





only below, in the explanatory state- 
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ment, mention is made of 7,000 men. 
My object is to inquire, Whether these 
7,000 men will appear in the Resolution 
as voted by the House? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman only 
gave me Notice of his Question just now 
across the Table. I have not the form 
of the Vote here. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that the Vote wit contain the 
number of men with respect to which 
the money is taken. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the hon. Member for Dundee, If he in- 
tends to go on with his Motion respect- 
ing the Supplementary Estimate for 
moving Indian troops ? . 

Mr. E. JENKINS, in reply, said, 
that in view of the fact that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) proposed on the Estimate to 
raise a question on which he (Mr. 
Jenkins) thought he was entitled to pre- 
cedence, he should withdraw his Motion 
in favour of that of his hon. Friend. 
This would not, however, prevent the 
House from discussing the f cog and 
expediency of employing Indian troops 
in the course of the debate.} 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether, for the 
convenience of the discussion on Monday, 
he was prepared to furnish a statement 
of the terms and conditions of the con- 
tract entered into for the transport of 
the Indian troops? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I am not in 
a position to furnish this information to 
the House, inasmuch as the information 
I have received has only come to hand 
by telegraph. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give us the information 
he has received by telegraph? [‘ No, 


no!) 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—COUNTY COURTS 
BILL—VALUATION BILL. 
QUESTION. 

In answer to Mr. J. G. Husparp, 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH said, that 
the adjourned debate on the County 
Courts Bill would not be resumed with- 
out due Notice. With respect to the 
Valuation Bill, he hoped that an early 


opportunity might be found for its second 
reading. 
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PRISONS ACT, 1877—RULES AS TO 
DEBTORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is his intention to make 
some alteration in the rules in regard to 
imprisoned debtors ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that some of the prison rules with 
respect to debtors had been misinter- 
preted, and that measures had been 
taken to make them clearer. They had 
been generally relaxed, both as regarded 
the treatment of the debtors themselves, 
and the admittance of their wives and 
families to visit them. 


ARMY—RIFLED ORDNANCE. 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether 
it is correct, as stated in a letter 
published in the “Times” news- 
paper of the 18th March, 1878, that 
although £7,000,000 have been ex- 
pended on experiments and on the 

resent system of rifled ordinance, the 
inventor of that system has not received 
any remuneration ? 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL, in reply, 
said, that Mr. Padwick, the writer of the 
letter published in The Times on the 18th 
of March, had frequently set forth his 
claims to be considered the inventor of 
the present system of rifled ordnance ; 
but, during the last quarter of a century, 
no Secretary of State had admitted those 
claims, and, consequently, he had re- 
ceived no reward. 


POOR LAW—REMOVAL OF IRISH 
PAUPERS—THOMAS JOHNSON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If his 
attention has been called to the deporta- 
tion of Thomas Johnson, who was, on 
the 10th instant, removed from Ulverston 
Workhouse to Waterford, in Ireland; 
whether the statement be true that the 
said Johnson resided for 42 years in 
England, and for eight years was em- 
ployed at Bedlington, and was in search 
of work at Ulverston when he sought 
temporary relief; and, if it was legal to 
remove him to Ireland; and, if so, can 
he hold out any hope that the Law may 
be amended ? 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, my 
attention was only called to the subject 
yesterday by the Question appearing on 
the Notice Paper. Immediately, I tele- 
graphed to Ulverston, and I have re- 
ceived from the Clerk to the Guardians 
this morning a statement respecting the 
case. He says it is true that Thomas 
Johnson was removed from Ulverston to 
Waterford, as stated in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question ; that he became charge- 
able to the Ulverston Union on the 25th 
of April last, and stated that he was born 
at Waterford, and did not make any 
settlement in England during his resi- 
dence here, although the terms and 
conditions under which he could have 
made a settlement were carefully ex- 
plained to him. I am not informed 
what length of time he has lived in 
England, or of his having been employed 
in Bedlington for eight years; but, if he 
had been so employed, he would have 
gained a settlement under the terms of 
the Act of 1870. Although that was 
explained to him, he denied that he had 
made a settlement in England. 


IRELAND—THE COLLECTOR OF RATES 
OFFICE, DUBLIN—THE REPORT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. M. BROOKS asked a Question, 
of which he had given private Notice, 
Whether it was the intention of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to lay on the Table 
of the House the Report recently pub- 
lished with regard to the maintaining 
and management of the Collector of 
Rates Office, Dublin ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The Report is 
ready, but the evidence is not in print. 
It will be desirable to defer the pre- 
sentation of the Report until the evidence 
can be produced at the same time. I 
hope it will be produced shortly. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ay ota 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PROBATE, LEGACY, AND SUCCESSION 
DUTIES.—RESOLUTION. 

Mz. J. W. BARCLAY, in rising to 

call attention to the incidence of the 
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Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties ; 
and to move— 


‘‘That the present system of taxing the suc- 
cession to property is unjust, and,‘in the opinion 
of this House, ought to be re-adjusted,”’ 


said: I must express my surprise that 
this subject has not been discussed in 
this House since 1853. In that year 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) spoke of the 
probate duty as one which called for 
reform, although he was then obliged 
to postpone its consideration. The noble 
Lord the present Prime Minister, also, at 
the same time, spoke of his hope that 
a measure would be brought forward 
which might reconcile contending in- 
terests, and terminate the system com- 
plained of. Under these circumstances, 
my object is to call attention to some of 
the anomalies attending the existing 
system, of which I apprehend many hon. 
Members are not aware. In speaking 
of the re-adjustment of these taxes, I 
do not intend to propose an increase of 
the taxation of the country; my con- 
tention will be that the present taxation 
should be fairly and equally distributed 
over all kinds of property, and all classes 
of the community. But if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer desires to in- 
crease the Revenue of the country—and 
I fear, from the policy the Government 
is pursuing, increased taxation will be 
necessary—I think I can point out to 
him that by charging the richer classes 
the same rates of duty as the poorer 
have to pay on the smaller estates, and 
by extending the taxes to all kinds of 
property alike, he will have an increased 
fund at his disposal of over £5,000,000 
sterling. I do not intend to enter on 
the history of the various taxes further 
than necessary to explain, so far as ex- 
plicable, their anomalies. The probate 
duty was first introduced many years 
ago in the form of a uniform stamp of 
5s. on all estates. After some years, the 
stamp was increased by charging higher 
rates on groups of estates of different 
amounts up to £300, and estates beyond 
£300 were charged nothing more. The 
scale was extended from time to time 
until, in 1815, it reached £1,000,000 
sterling, at which it remained until 
1859, when it was extended to cover 
estates of any amount. The first ano- 
maly of the probate duty to which I 
shall call attention is that this tax is not 
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charged on real estate. An estate of, say, 
£30,000 in cash, stocks, or even mort- 
gages_of real estate, has to pay probate 
duty; but if, before his death, the de- 
ceased had invested the amount in land, 
the land would not have paid any duty. 
If even he had directed by his will that 
the £30,000 was to be invested in an 
estate of which his successor was to 
have only a life rent, then the £30,000 
in cash would have escaped duty. On 
the other hand, if the deceased had 
owned £30,000 in land, and directed the 
estate to be sold and divided among the 
legatees, the amount would be charge- 
able with duty. Then, ain, real 
estate is chargeable with duty when 
forming part of partnership funds en- 
gaged in trade. The share which a 
deceased partner of a manufactory owns 
of mills, or bleaching grounds, has to 
pay the same as personal estate. Money 
in land, or going into land, pays no 
duty; but money coming out of land, 
or in real estate for purposes of trade, 
has to pay the same as personal pro- 
perty. Itis thus evidently nothing in- 
herent in the land itself, no special cha- 
racter it has—because the landed estate 
of a deceased person sold under his will 
has to pay duty as well as partnership 
funds in land—but an arbitrary exemp- 
tion of the owners of real estate. I do 
not see any ground why real estate 
should not be dealt with in the same 
way as personal estate. There is nothing 
in the nature of land why it, or its 
owner, should be exempted from taxa- 
tion. On the contrary, there seem spe- 
cial reasons that land, which enjoys the 
exceptional advantage of increasing in 
value without effort of the owner, and 
the security of which is guaranteed by 
the whole national resources, should, 
instead of being exempted, bear even 
a higher rate than personal estate. 
About half-a-century ago, Mr. Gwynne, 
the then Comptroller of the Duties, ex- 
pee his surprise that the probate duty 

ad not been extended to real, as well 
as personal estate. Mr. M‘Culloch, the 
economist, writing on taxation in 1868, 
said to exempt land from such duties was 
plainly an abuse, and he attributed it 
to the superior influence in the Legis- 
lature of the landed gentry. All the 
arrangements with regard to this tax 
clearly show that the exemption is in- 
tended to fall exclusively on the landed 
proprietors, and the only explanation 
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seems to be that. those who had the 
principal influence and control in im- 
posing this duty declined to impose it on 
themselves, or to share that burden 
of taxation which they were placing 
upon others, The second anomaly is 
that the duty is charged at a higher rate 
on smaller estates than on those of 
larger amount. A testate estate of 
£200 is charged £5; and, if intestate, 
the duty is £8; or 2} per cent in 
the one case, and 4 per cent in the 
other. An estate of £1,000 pays probate 
duty of 3 per cent or 44 per cent, accord- 
ing to whether the deceased was testate 
or intestate; £2,000 pays only 24 per 
cent ; £3,000, only 2 per cent. If an estate 
is so large as £30,000, the taxis only 14 
per cent. The effect may be illustrated 
thus—An estate of £30,000 pays probate 
duty to the amount of £450; but if, in- 
stead of being left in one estate, the 
same amounthad been left in 30 estates of 
£1,000 each, the probate duty charged, 
instead of being £450, would have 
amounted to £900. Thus, the one large 
estate of £30,000 pays only one-half the 
rate of the tax levied on 30 estates of 
£1,000each. Thisis altogether against 
common justice and sound principles of 
levying taxation. It places the higher 
rate on the poor, and the lower. rate on 
the rich, instead of levying an equal rate 
on all, or inclining in the opposite direc- 
tion, and relieving to some extent from 
the burden of taxation those least able 
to bear it. Mr M‘Culloch has remarked 
upon this, that it is impossible to say a 
word in excuse of a practice of this sort, 
which is as scandalous as it is unjust. 
Another anomaly in charging probate 
duty is, that it is levied on groups of es- 
tates between certain amounts, and not 
by a certain percentage. The first 
group consists of estates between £100 
and £200, and on every estate between 
these sums the duty is £2 if testate, and 
£3 if intestate. The stamp advances 
irregularly by successive steps. For in- 
stance, the next group consists of estates 
between £200 and £300, on which the 
duty is £5 if testate, and £8 if intestate. 
Then, on testate estates between £2,000 
and £3,000, the duty is £50, or about 
23 per cent on the minimum amount in 
the group. Now, it is evident that if the 
£2,000 estate is charged the proper 
amount of duty, and if a £2,900 estate 
pays nothing more, the portion over 
£2,000—namely, £900—goes untaxed. 
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Going up to the larger amounts,:‘an es- 
tate of £34,500 pays no more than one 
of £30,000—the lowest amount in the 
group—and soon. On estates of that 
amount the sum of £4,500 pays no 
probate duty. We have this striking 
anomaly—that while you tax estates of 
so low an amount as £100 and £200, 
10 times that amount may pass untaxed 
on estates of large value. The clear 
plan that should be adopted in the im- 
position of this duty is, that, like the 
legacy duty, it should be levied by a 
percentage on all estates. Another 
anomaly is that intestate estates are 
charged a higher rate than testate 
estates. I can find no ground why it 
should be so. If an individual fails to 
devise his property according to his own 
desire, and the State steps in and dis- 
tributes it according to what is sup- 
posed to be natural right, there is no 
reason why the estate should be taxed more 
highly than when there is a will. This, 
again, presses very heavily on the smaller 
estates, for it is the poorer classes, for the 
most part, who die intestate. The Re- 
turn, which was made on my Motion 
last year, shows that about one-third in 
value of the estate under £300.are in- 
testate ; whereas, in estates over £1,000, 
only one-twelfth are intestate. I will 
now briefly refer to the legacy duty, in 
which the anomalies are not so great. 
That duty is imposed by a percentage on 
all incomes, and is intended to be levied 
on the legatees by whom it is payable. 
In this case, poor and rich pay the 
same percentage, the difference in the 
rates depending upon the degree of re- 
lationship, and ranging from 1 to 10 per 
cent. This duty was imposed by Mr. 
Pitt, in 1780, to provide funds to carry 
on the war then waging. His pro- 
posal to increase the rates in 1796 in- 
cluded real as well as personal property, 
and both Bills passed the House of Com- 
mons; but the Lords rejected the Bill 
imposing the duty on real property, and 
passed the other. Nothing correspond- 
ing to the legacy duty was imposed on 
real estate until 1853, when the succes- 
sion tax was introduced by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman then intimated 
his intention of placing the probate 
duty on a more equitable footing ; but 
the pressure of other matters probably 
prevented him from dealing with the 
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question. The succession duty is, how- 
ever, really a very different tax from 
the legacy duty. By Section 21 of the 
Succession Duty Act, it is provided that 
the interest of every successor to real 
estate shall be considered as only an 
annuity of the amount of the annual 
value of the property, and the duty 
eligible thereon, payable in eight half- 
yearly instalments. For instance, a 
son aged 40 years, who succeeds to an 
estate of £30,000, has to pay succession 
duty on a sum of about £14,800 only, and 
on this latter sum the duty amounts to 
£148. Compare that with the case of a 
son of the same age inheriting the same 
sum in stocks or cash. He would, in 
the first place, have to pay probate duty 
of £450 if his father died testate, and 
£675 if he died intestate; then a legacy 
duty of 1 per cent, amounting to £300. 
These sums together make £750 if the 
parent died testate, and £975if he died 
intestate; while the inheritor of the 
same value in land in unfettered fee 
simple pays only £148. I cannot con- 
ceive what excuse can be offered for 
this anomaly. Let me again compare 
this charge of £150 on the landed 
estate of £30,000 with what the poorer 
classes have to pay. If the land had 
to pay at the same rate as an insurance 
policy of, say, £200, which comprises 
the whole estate of the deceased, in- 
stead of paying less than £150, the 
£30,000 estate would have to pay 
£1,050 in the case of testacy, and £1,500 
in case of intestacy. That is, a small 
estate of £200 pays, in the one case, 10 
times, and in the other, 15 times propor- 
tionally higher rates than an estate of 
£30,000 inland. The general results 
are these—The probate duty, in the 
year 1877, amounted to about £2,500,000 
and the legacy duty to over £2,750,000 
—the two sums together, levied exclu- 
sively on personal estate, produced 
£5,100,000. During the same period, 
succession duty, the only tax paid by 
real estate, yielded only £849,000. Now, 
in 1876-7, the total annual value of 
real estate, by the Income Tax Returns, 
amounted to £153,475,000; and, if we 
consider such property worth from 25 
to 80 years’ purchase, and that the life 
of a generation is of about the same 
duration, we come to this—that the 
total value of the annual succession to 
real estate must be about £150,000,000 
sterling, and, if so, real estate should 
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ay annually duty on that amount. 

ow, during the same year, the total 
value of the succession to personal 
estate was £131,000,000, a considerably 
smaller amount ; but this smaller amount 
paid probate and legacy duty of over 
£5,100,000, while real estate paid less 
than £850,000. It thus appears that 
real estate—that is, property in land and 
houses—is exempted to the extent of 
over £4,000,000 sterling annually, as 
compared with personal property: Be- 
sides the real estates belonging to pri- 
vate individuals, there are the estates 
in land belonging to corporate authori- 
ties, trustees, &c., which are not subject 
to taxation for either probate or suc- 
cession duty. The public are beginning 
to recognize that the funds belonging 
to corporations are not proper subjects 
of exemption from fair taxation; and 
when we consider the use to which a 
considerable portion of those funds are 
devoted—as, for instance, in the City of 
London—there seems very little ground 
for their exemption. As regards re- 
adjustment of these taxes, Mr. M‘Culloch 
in the Enelyclopedia Britannica, says— 


“We cannot but think that the mode of 
charging the duty, as well as the duty itself, 
should be identical on all sorts of property. 
This taxation does not yield more than one- 
fourth or fifth that it would if assessed in the 
same way as the tax is assessed on personal estate. 
If the taxation is to be maintained, it ought to 
be imposed at a uniform rate over all proper- 
ties.” 


It is open to consideration whether the 
smallest class of estates ought not to be 
exempted. Incomes under £150 are alto- 
gether exempted from income tax, and 
an allowance is made on incomes up to 
£400; but probate duty ischarged onsmall 
estates down to £100. I think asucces- 
sion not exceeding £300 represents as 
humble a class in the community as £150 
of annual income. Estates of under 
£300 probably go to poor families, and 
it would be a great relief to them if 
estates of £300 were altogether exempted 
from probate duty, not only on account 
of the duty itself, but in saving the 
large amount of expense in the adminis- 
tration of small estates. An exemption 
of estates under £300 would also admit 
of a great economy in the collection of 
the tax. The Return of last year shows 
that more than one-third of the total 
number of estates on which probate 
duty was charged was under £300, and 
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that the tax on such estates amounted to 
less than £48,000. If these small estates 
were charged 14 per cent, the same as 
large estates, the amount derived from 
them would not exceed £35,000, so that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
exempting estates under £300, would be 
making a very small sacrifice indeed. 
Then the charges on small estates by the 
various troublesome forms required are 
very heavy. In the case of a small suc- 
cession, consisting wholly of a policy of 
£100, the recipient, who was a son, had 
to pay charges at Somerset House to the 
amount of nearly £5. Considering the 
forms necessary, and the legal assistance 
required, I fear the charges on small 
estates, including duty, amount, in many 
cases, to well on to 10 per cent before 
the money gets into the hands of the 
successor. ‘This is a serious matter, and 
occasions a great deal of heart-burning 
and bitterness throughout the humbler 
classes of the community. I have re- 
frained from comment upon those extra- 
ordinary anomalies, as comment ap- 
peared to be unnecessary. But, in 
considering this subject, there recurs 
forcibly to my mind an objection urged 
against an extension of the franchise— 
that a great danger would arise in ex- 
tending the representation to the poorer 
classes, because they would probably 
impose taxes unjustly, unfairly, and dis- 
honestly on the rich. It is not open to 
me to discuss this objection at present ; 
and I will only say that such an objec- 
tion comes with very bad grace from 
Gentlemen who all these many years 
never raised their voice against a system 
of taxation so indefensibly unjust and 
one-sided as this of the probate and 
succession duties — which dishonestly 
taxes the estate of the poor man at a 
higher rate than that of the rich, and 
reduces the small provision for the 
orphan by the probate duty, while it 
allows the large landed estate of the 
wealthy landholder to go free. I thank 
the House for the attention they have 
given me, and beg to move the Resolu- 
tion of which I have given Notice. 
Mr. BAXTER said, he only rose to ex- 
ress the hope that the Chancellor of the 
chequer or the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, before the discussion closed, would, 
at all events, tell the House that they were 
favourably disposed towards the view of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. Barclay). He (Mr. Baxter) 
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had never heard our system of succes- 
sion duties adequately defended in that 
House or out of it, and he felt tolerably 
satisfied that the system admitted of no 
adequate defence. Just let them take 
the incidence of the probate duty. 
Why should probate duty be levied at a 
higher scale upon a small sum than upon 
a large one? Why should territorial 
estates—why should landed property— 
go scot free, while personal estates of 
the same amount were taxed? Why 
should premises employed in trade be 
taxed, while land and buildings not so 
employed were exempted? He must 
say that all those were things that 
passed his comprehension. Surely, there 
was a primd facie case made out in 
favour of all kinds of property bei 
taxed in the same way. He beliovel 
that if they were to tax real property in 
the same proportion as personal pro- 
perty, it would yield to the Public 
Exchequer three times the sum that it 
now did. That was a consideration which 
ought to weigh with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as guardian of the 
public purse. He would, without en- 
tering into the details of the question, 
simply appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to pluck up his courage, and 
put an end to the present anomalous state 
of things. By doing so, he would do 
an act of justice, would greatly benefit 
the finances of the country, and would 
take a course commending itself to the 
good sense of the nation. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the present system of taxing the succession 
to property is partial and unjust, and, in the 
opinion of this House, ought to be re-adjusted,”’ 
—(Mr. James Barelay,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bar- 
clay), that there were several anomalies 
in the present mode of levying the suc- 
cession duty, as contradistinguished from 
the probate duty, which it was desirable 
should be removed, and he did not see 
why all estates should not be treated on 
the footing of an equal percentage. But 
the principal object of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion was the imposition of the 
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probate duty upon landed property, and, 
with respect to that, he (Mr. Gregory) 
wished to point out that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had left out of his calculation the 
land tax, which was about £1,000,000 
a-year. There was also the land tax which 
had been redeemed, which, he believed, 
was about another £1,000,000 a-year. 
Moreover, a stamp duty of, he thought, 
about 10s. in every £100 was imposed on 
every conveyance of land, but a vast 
amount of personal property was con- 
stantly changing hands without paying 
any tax. Nearly all local rates fell upon 
the land, and personal property was 
gpa 4 exempt from that taxation. 

@ case of personal property was 
very different from that of real property, 
for personal property might be dealt 
with in various ways by which the State 
was prevented from realizing taxation 
on it again. In these circumstances, it 
would be unfair to charge land upon the 
same footing in respect of succession as 

ersonalty was dealt with, seeing that 
it contributed more largely than other 
descriptions of property to the general 
taxation of the country. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he heartily ap- 
proved of the views expressed by the 
hon. Member for Forfar (Mr. 7. W. Bar- 
clay). The hon. Member had opened 
up a large question, and only into one 
part of it did he (Mr. M‘Laren) wish 
to enter. But he must first call atten- 
tion to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), and 
though he agreed with much that that 
hon. Member had said, yet he could not 
but feel that he had fallen into a mis- 
take when, in comparing the burthens 
imposed upon moveable property with 
those imposed upon land, he asserted that 
moveable property —as, for example, 
railway shares—paid a lower rate of 
stamp duty on conveyance than was 
paid on the conveyance of land. The 
stamp duty upon £1,000, be it in land, 
or railway, or bank shares, was the 
same; but take £1,000,000 in railway 
shares or in bank shares, and then select 
estates worth £1,000,000 in any part of 
England—it would be found that men 
holding the shares paid four times, and 
perhaps ten times, as much as the hold- 
ers of the land, because shares were fre- 
quently bought and sold as opportuni- 
ties occurred, and paid the same stamp 
duty as land on each transfer; and it 
followed that in the result they really 
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paid far more than land, which seldom 
changed hands. This was exactly the 
opposite of the conclusion drawn by the 
~ hon. Member for East Sussex. The hon. 
Member had referred to the land tax as 
a heavy burthen on land, andas having 
originally produced £2,000,000, al- 
though now only £1,000,000, owing to 
redemption. It was well known that 
the land tax when first imposed— 
nearly two centuries ago—was in lieu 
of certain feudal and other burthens 
which land had then to bear. All 
these old burthens were removed upon 
the condition that land should for 
ever pay 4s. in the pound upon the real 
annual value. There was no mention 
of nominal value. Real value was set 
down as plainly as the Act could make 
it. But how did the landowners escape 
from their engagements and the obliga- 
tions imposed upon them? They valued 
the land the year after the Act was 
passed, and they had never valued it 
since, so that land now paid upon a 
valuation made nearly 200 years ago— 
although they ought to pay 4s. on the 
present real value, according to the 
bargain made with them when the 
feudal burdens were abolished. If this 
bargain were honestly carried out, few 
other taxes would be required. The 
analogy which the hon. Member for 
East Sussex endeavoured to show be- 
tween bills of exchange stamps, and 
stamp duties on land, did not exist ; fora 
bill of exchange was really only a con- 
venient way of deferring the payment of 
a debt owed from one man to another. 
The one thing desirable in relation to 
the probate duty was equalization. Take 
an illustration. A man having saved 
£1,000, leaves it by. will to his son or 
daughter—all, perhaps, he has in the 
world. The ondhehs duty has to be paid, 
and the deputy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer goes to the party inheriting 
the money, and out of every 33 sove- 
reigns upon the table insists upon pick- 
ing up one. On the other hand, a wealthy 
man dies, leaving £30,000 to his heir, 
and what happens? The deputy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead of 
£1 in every £33, claims only £1 in every 
£66. Could that be fair, and was there 
any justice, or even common sense, in 
such an arrangement? Suppose the man 
with the £1,000 complained, and asked 
how that could be defended, what an- 
swer could be given? Only this—tho 
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man who paid £1 in £66 was a rich 
man; rich men made the law, and in 
framing the law adjusted it so as to suit 
themselves. He appealed to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, not asking 
him to raise the one rate or to reduce 
the other, but to strike a fair medium, 
and make each class pay the same per- 
centage ; so that the same amount would 
in this way be raised, and there would 
be no complaints of the Revenue being 
injuriously affected. With respect to 
the succession duty imposed on land in 
1858, it was expected to produce above 
£2,000,000, but had never reached 
one-half of that amount; and, surely, 
that showed that the object with 
which the tax was imposed had not 
been realized, and that the rate ought 
now to be increased. Under the circum- 
stances, he thought it a fair demand to 
ask for an equalization of the probate 
and legacy duties. If the Government 
were not prepared to reduce the higher 
duty to the lower, then let both be 
placed upon the same footing. Let each 
pay £1 in £45, or such other figure as, 
in a couple of hours, an accountant 
could adjust easily as producing a Re- 
venue equal in amount to the present 
system. He cordially supported the 
Motion. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD thought the 
House was greatly indebted to the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) 
for the clear and able manner in which 
he had brought forward that important 
subject. As to the probate duty, he did 
not think that anybody would wish to 
get rid of it, neither was it desirable to 
limit its operation merely to higher sums. 
It answered an essential purpose, form- 
ing, as it did, a title to the property to 
be administered ; and there was nothing 
unjust in a poor man having to pay for 
his probate according to the value of the 
property which he obtained. He con- 
curred in the demand made by the hon. 
Member for the equalization of the pro- 
bate duty through a fixed percentage. 
The numerous interesting points that 
presented themselves in connection with 
the discussion of this question showed 
that taxation was in a chaotic state, 
and that it required to be overhauled. 
He desired to impress upon the Go- 
vernment that they should never allow 
a tax to exist on false principles. A 
tax which was a charge upon pro- 
perty only at death was a very im- 
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perfect tax, and far inferior to a ~— 
on the annual value of property. He 
trusted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would give his favourable attention ‘to 
the subject whenever the finance of the 
succession and probate duty came before 
him 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the inducement thrown out by 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay), that such a re-adjustment of 
these duties as he recommended would 
give an increase of £4,000,000 to the 
Revenue, would naturally recommend 
itself to one in the position which he had 
the honour to hold. But the proposal 
before the House went very far. The 
hon. Gentleman stated that the probate 
and succession duties ought to be re- 
adjusted, that the exemption of real 
property from probate duty ought not 
to be maintained, and that the succession 
duty was not a fair one. But it had 
been argued before the House, by per- 
sons of very great authority, that there 
was a substantial difference between real 
and personal property, and therefore that 
there ought to be a difference in the 
duties charged upon them. That was 
argued by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich when he intro- 
duced the present measure, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had never since ex- 
pressed any different opinion in reference 
to this question. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of London had tried to re-adjust those 
duties, but the attempt had not met 
with a success which should encourage 
others to follow his example, for he 
withdrew his proposal. In considering 
the question, they must bear in mind 
the local burdens which were a direct 
charge on real property, and which handi- 
capped it as against personal property. 
These local burdens and charges formed 
one of the principal reasons why real 
property was not taxed the same as per- 
sonal property, which did not bear the 
same burdens, and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich had said that the 
charges upon real property made an im- 
position of this kind impossible. Another 
— raised in the Resolution was the 

ifference of the amount raised upon 
small and large properties. There was 
no doubt that the amount levied upon 
smaller properties was a heavy one, and 
that it was one which required conside- 
ration; but it was a subject surrounded 
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with difficulties; and: he ventured to think 
it could not be dealt with hurriedly by a 
Resolution of the kind before the House. 
He, therefore, hoped that the House 
would not agree to the proposal. 


Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 150; 
Noes 107:, Majority 43.—(Div. List, 
No. 146.) 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) — THE 
GOVERNOR OF LIMERICK ASYLUM. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BUTT, who had a Notice on the 
Paper— 
“To call attention to the Order in Council re. 


moving the Mayor of Limerick from the Go- 
vernorship of the Lunatic Asylum, Limerick; ” 


and to move— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient in Orders in Council appointing Go- 
vernors of Lunatic Asylums to observe the old 
practice of appointing the Mayors of cities ;”” 


said, that he did not consider the sub- 
ject one on which it would be necessary 
to put the House to the trouble of a 
division, even if the Rules would have 
permitted him. It was, however, one 
in which a great deal of interest was 
taken in the city he had the honour to 
represent. It was an illustration of a 
form of government too common in Ire- 
land, and which was most mischievous. 
It related to the removal of the mayor 
and certain members from the places 
they had long occupied on the Govern- 
ing Body of the Limerick Lunatic 
Asylum. In 1821 an Act was passed 
under which that asylum was consti- 
tuted; and the then Lord Lieutenant by 
Order in Council, appointed certain per- 
sons to be governors of it; but there 
were to be four ez-oficio governors 
—namely, the Mayor of Limerick, the 
Recorder of the City, the Bishop of the 
Established Church, and the Archdea- 
con, and so things continued till 1876; 
and then the Irish Church having been 
disestablished there came forth another 
Order in Council displacing all ex-officio 
governors, and, consequently, the Mayor 
of Limerick—and the Mayor of Oork 
was in the same position—was not al- 
lowed to take his seat at the Board of 
Governors. Even if it were necessary to 
displace the Bishop and Archdeacon 
from the governorship of the Limerick 
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Asylum, because the Church was dis- 
established, he could not understand 
why it was necessary to displace the 
mayor. He considered that in this 
matter there had been a design to cast 
an unnecessary and undeserved slur 
upon municipal authorities and institu- 
tions in Ireland. Now, what he would 
ask of the present Lord Lieutenant, or 
those who represented him in that 
House—and he wished to say that he be- 
lieved the present Lord Lieutenant had 
a sincere desire to conciliate the people 
of Ireland—whether something could 
not be done to remove the impression 
which prevailed? The Corporations, as 
the representatives of the people, con- 
tributed to the funds necessary for the 
maintenance of district lunatic asylums ; 
and he saw no reason why the mayors, 
as the heads of such Corporations, 
should not be members of the Govern- 
ing Boards. The principle upon which 
the government of Ireland had been 
conducted seemed to be to thwart the 

roper hopes and aspirations of the 
rish people to have a part in the 
management of their own affairs, and 
it was this that he wished to see altered. 
This was a trifling thing, but it should 
be remembered that the lives of nations, 
like those of individuals, were made up 
of little things. From the year 1822, 
down to that of 1876, there was, in the 
person of the mayor, a representation of 
the ratepayers upon the Board of Go- 
vernors; but under the Order in Coun- 
cil there was none, and he would urge 
that some independent person should be 
introduced. Why should they not wait 
for the passing of the County Govern- 
ment Bill before a matter of this kind 
took place, it might be urged? but he 
was unwilling to let matters remain 
until that measure had passed. If the 
principle were admitted, why not in the 
interval remove the evil of which they 
complained? To the County Boards 
there would be elected members, and he 
thought that the Corporations should 
be allowed to elect members to these 
Asylum Boards. As the matter stood, 
the people of Limerick complained that 
a slight had been thrown upon the 
office and dignity of the mayor, and 
upon the municipal authorities; and he 
hoped that something would be done to 
replace the mayor in the position which 
he formerly held on this Board—a posi- 
tion for which he was eminently quali- 
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fied—and thus remove the stigma which 
had been cast upon municipal authori- 
ties. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he must 
first express, what he felt tobethe general 
feeling which existed in the House, when 
he stated that he was glad to see the 
hon. and learned Gentleman once more 
amongst them; and he was also glad to 
think that upon the first occasion on which 
it had fallen to his (Mr. Lowther’s) lot to 
reply officially to any question raised by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the difference between them was not one 
that would be very marked, or that would 
be difficult of arrangement. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had called atten- 
tion to an Order in Council under which 
mayors in Ireland were no longer con- 
stituted ex-officio governors of the lunatic 
asylums; but he (Mr. Lowther) would 
remind the House that in the Grand 
Jury Bill that question had been dealt 
with, and, as far as that measure was 
concerned, he might say, in order to 
show the spirit in which the Government 
had approached the subject, that two- 
thirds of the governors of lunatic asy- 
lums were to be elected by Grand Juries, 
County Boards, and the Corporations 
which contributed to the maintenance of 
the district asylums. That provision 
would sweep away the system under 
which the Government appointed those 
governors, and introduce anew one; and, 
therefore, the Order in Council to which 
reference had been made would share 
the same fate. The Government recog- 
nized the importance of consulting the 
opinions of municipalities, and by vesting, 
as they proposed to do, the election of a 
considerable number of the Governors 
in the municipal corporations, they had 
shown, he thought, that they had re- 
spect for municipal institutions. There 
was a good deal to be said in support of 
the view taken by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman; but he had hoped that the 
matter would be left until they had 
dealt with the Grand Jury Bill. As far 
as the Mayor of Limerick was concerned, 
he (Mr. Lowther) had not the pleasure of 
knowing anything personally of him, but 
from what he had heard he had no doubt 
that he was eminently quatified for the 

osition he held; and if, upon inquiry, he 
found there was any particulargrievance 
personal to himself in regard to the way 
in which that had been carried out, he 
would take an opportunity of consulting 
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with the Lord Lieutenant and endeavour 
to rectify it. He (Mr. Lowther) re- 
gretted that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had been away from the House, 
because his assistance would have been 
very valuable in expediting the progress 
of the Grand Jury Bill; but that now 
he had returned, it was hoped that they 
would have the advantage of his help. 
So far as the Government were con- 
cerned, they would endeavour to remove 
any cause of complaint which might be 
supposed to exist. They certainly had 
no intention to vex the national spirit ; 
but, on the other hand, every desire to 
act in a conciliatory spirit, with a view 
to the removal of any real grievance. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on the manner in 
which he had met his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Butt), and trusted it would 
form a precedent which he would follow 
in the conduct of the business of the im- 
portant Office he held. He had to com- 
plain of the Order in Council, that it 
seemed to have been framed in a most 
bungling manner by some under official, 
who, having been credited with a discre- 
tion he never possessed, had naturally 
fallen into error in performing the duty. 

Mr. MURPHY trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the pre- 
cisely analogous case of the Mayor of 
Cork, and that in a like case a like rule 
would be adopted. Until the recent 
change in the Privy Council rates the 
Mayor of Cork was invariably an ex- 
officio Governor, and as the Corporation 
of Cork had since the erection of the 
Asylum been regularly paying a con- 
siderable portion of the cost, they always 
had, and very properly, a representative 
on the Board. There ought to be no 
great difficulty in framing new rules for 
the object now required, and, if neces- 
sary, amending the existing Act, so as 
to confer power on the Lord Lieutenant 
to appoint some members of the Cor- 
poration as Governors, not for life, but 
during their term of office as town coun- 
cillors. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGES OF 
MEMBERS.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Dr. KENEALY said, he had to call 


attention to the Motion which stood in 
his name—namely— 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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“That it is a high Breach of the Privileges 
of this House to obstruct the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Members of Parliament in putting 
questions to Ministers, upon their responsibility 
as representatives of the people, and in the dis. 
charge of their public duty, such questions being 
framed in decorous language, and having for 
their object to elicit information on matters of 
public interest.” 


This was a matter, as it seemed to him, of 
the first importance, affecting, as it did, 
the Privileges of the Members of that 
House and so of their constituents, and 
the rights of the nation. He would 
briefly state the circumstances out of 
which his complaint arose. Some time 
in August, 1875, he put a Question to 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Assheton 
Cross) with reference to one Mina Jury, 
one of the most important witnesses 
examined at the trial of the Tichborne 
Claimant. This Mina passed then as a 
very respectable witness, and was treated 
by the Judges with marked distinction. 
Her testimony had a powerful influence 
in deciding the case. After the convic- 
tion of that unfortunate man, it was dis- 
covered that Mina had been convicted 
of felony, under the name of Mervivina 
Caulfield, at Dublin, in 1847, and sen- 
tenced to be transported for seven years. 
She had come to this country under an 
entirely different name, and, after the 
trial at Bar, she was again tried for 
several felonies, and a second time sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for seven 
years. It was therefore thought ad- 
visable that the attention of the Crown 
should be drawn to the fact that one of 
the most important witnesses on whom 
the prosecution relied had been a con- 
victed felon. He therefore asked the 
Home Secretary whether the Mina 
Jury produced at the trial was the same 
person who had been convicted in 1847 ? 
and the right hon. Gentleman, with much 
emphasis and earnestness, assured him 
that she was not—an answer which 
drew down upon him (Dr. Kenealy) at 
the time much laughter and many 
sneers, which he bore with as much 
patience and philosophy as he could, 
as, indeed, he was obliged to bear many 
things. Some time afterwards, it ap- 
peared on the trial of the detectives, that 
special inquiries had been previously 
made into this matter; and that the 
antecedents of Mina Jury had been 
ascertained at Scotland Yard. In the 
month of September last, it was proved 





by Superintendent Williamson, at the 
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Old Bailey, that it had been discovered 
that Mina Jury and Mercivina Caulfield 
were one and the same person, Under 
these circumstances, he should have 
thought that the Home Secretary would 
have been only too anxious to explain to 
the House that he had been uncon- 
sciously led to make a statement in his 
place in Parliament which turned out 
to be incorrect, and that he would have 
seized the first opportunity to do so when 
Parliament was called together. This 
he was bound to do, not only for his 
own sake, but for the sake of the 
Cabinet, and for that of the House of 
Commons itself, as it was no slight 
matter to mislead or misinform hon. 
Members upon such a question as that 
of the administration of justice. He 
or Kenealy) waited for this act during 

anuary and February and March; 
and, ae that the Home Secretary 
remained silent, in April he gave public 
Notice of the following Question to the 
Home Secretary :— 


“Whether he will state to the House on 
whose authority he denied in his place in Parlia- 
ment,on the 8rd of August, 1875, that Mina 
Jury, a witness against the defendant in the 
Tichborne case, and who is now in penal servi- 
tude for several robberies, was the same person 
as Mercivina Caulfield, who was sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation for robbery in Dub- 
lin, in 1847; whether he does not know that it 
was proved at the trial of the detectives at the 
Old Baile y in September last, by Superintendent 
Williamson of Scotland Yard, that Mercivina 
Caulfield and Mina Jury were one and the same 
person, and that she had been convicted in 
Dublin as alleged ; whether the person whogave 
him the false information by which Parliament 
was misled is still in the service of the Govern- 
ment, or receiving a pension; and, if he will 
state why he did not inform Parliament of the 
facts as soon as he became aware of them ?”’ 


Had there been any objection to the 
form of this Question, he would have 
thought that the proper time to raise 
that objection was when he gave Notice 
of it to the House, so that he might 
have an opportunity of amending any 
fault that might be shown. But that 
was not done. Early next morning, he 
received the following letter :— 


“House of Commons, April 4th. 


“Dear Sir,—By the Speaker’s order, I have 
not put your Question on the Paper, as it pur- 
rts rather to impugn the accuracy of certain 
information conveyed to the House than to seek 
information from the Government. The matter 
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tion; but no doubt you might bring the matter 
forward on a Motion.—Yours faithfully, 


“ ARCHIBALD MILMAN. 
“To Dr. Kenealy, M.P.” 


To this he immediately replied— 


. * Stoke House, Tavistock Square, 
“ April 5th, 1878. 


‘* Sir,—I have had the honour to receive an 
intimation from Mr. Milman, one of the assist- 
ant clerks of the House of Commons, that you 
have ordered my Question to Mr. Cross not to 
be put on the Paper. ‘With all submission, I 
think that the Question ought to be there, and I 
shall this day put the Question to Mr. Cross,.in 
order that the matter may be fully discussed, 
either as a Breach of Privilege or an Adjourn- 
ment of the House, which I shall move, if re- 
quisite—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient Servant, 


“Ke, V. Keneary.” 


He wrote also to the Home Secretary 
thus— 
“ April 5th, 1878. 


‘*Sir,—The Speaker having refused to put 
upon the Paper the Question of which I gave 
you public Notice last evening in the House of 
Commons, relative to the false information 
given to the House as to Mina Jury, I have in- 
formed the Speaker that I shall put the Question 
to you to-day, so that the Speaker’s refusal may 
be discussed.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“EK. V. Kengary.” 


He could assure the House that in 
framing his Question as he did, he had 
no desire to violate any Rule. He 
thought at the time, and he thought 
still, that he had not done so, and that 
the Question was right and proper. 
After writing to the Speaker, he had 
carefully considered the Question of 
which he had given Notice; but, as it 
had been objected to by high authority, 
and as he had no desire for discussions, 
dissensions, or fights, he framed his 
Question anew, as follows :— 


“On whose authority he (the Home Secretary) 
stated in his place in Parliament, on the 8rd of 
August, 1875, that Mina Jury, a witness against 
the defendant in the Tichborne case, and who is 
now in penal servitude for several robberies, was 
not the same person as Mercivina Caulfield, who 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation 
for robbery in Dublin in 1847; and whether the 
person who gave him the information is still in 
the service of the Government or receiving a 
pension; whether it was proved at the trial of 
the detectives at the Old Bailey in September 
last, by Superintendent Williamson, of Scotland 
Yard, that Mercivina Caulfield and Mina Jury 
were one and the same person, and that she had 
been so convicted in Dublin asalleged ?”’ 


This, he submitted, as a Question was 
Y 2 
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wholly faultless, and he would be glad if 
anyone could point out to him a blot in 
either of the two. He challenged in- 
formation and instruction upon the 
point, and he hoped he should receive 
both. He put the Question accordingly, 
but the right hon. Gentleman did not 
answerit. The Speaker, however, rose 
and declared that he had already inti- 
mated that the former Question was 
wrong, and that, in some particulars 
—not stated—this Question also was in- 
formal. He (Dr. Kenealy), neverthe- 
less, considered that the Question was 
formal, and ought to have been an- 
swered. It contained no imputation on 
any Member of the Government—even 
if it had, it should have been replied to. 
He had yet to learn where it was laid 
down, except in Mr. Speaker’s letter, 
that the conduct of a public officer 
might not be impugned even in a Ques- 
tion. Now, it seemed to him that this 
was a matter of considerable importance 
to every hon. Member; for, if the 
Speaker could prevent a Member putting 
a Question to a Minister, he might also 
prevent his entering a Motion, or a Re- 
solution, or even an Amendment to a 
Bill on the Notice Paper. He did not 
believe that any such authority existed 
in the Speaker, and he should be glad if 
it could be shown that the Speaker’s 
action was in accordance with the cus- 
tom, law, or constitution of Parliament. 
The Speaker held a high and dignified 
Office, but he had no judicial authority 
whatever in that House. He was 
simply the mouthpiece of the Members, 
and he had no right or authority what- 
ever, as far as he (Dr. Kenealy) knew, 
to take an independent or a judicial part 
in their proceedings. The Speaker 
possessed no right to interfere with any 
Question that was put by a Member toa 
Minister, unless it trespassed against 
order, decency, or decorum; and the 
only jurisdiction to which a Member so 
transgressing was amenable was to the 
House itself; but any Question couched 
in proper language ought to go into the 
Order Book. He had looked carefully 
into May’s Parliamentary Practice, and 
he could find nothing there to jus- 
tify the exclusion of Questions by the 
Speaker. The Speaker himself, he 
found, might be guilty of a Breach of 
Privilege, and he had been set right 
when he was going wrong, as in a re- 
markable instance, by Sir Robert Peel, 


Dr. Kenealy 
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on the 9th of March, 1840. [See May, 
7th ed. pp. 328-9.} In 1621, the Oom- 
mons, in their protestations, defined their 
Privileges. They affirmed— 


“That every Member hath freedom from all 
impeachment, imprisonment, or molestation, 
other than by censure of the House itself, for or 
concerning any Bill, speaking, reasoning, or 
declaring of any matter or matters touching 
the “ye? or Parliament business.” —[ Jbid. 
p. 114. 


Now, he (Dr. Kenealy) contended that 
by the Speaker excluding his Question, 
a Breach of Privilege coming under the 
head. of ‘‘ molestation ” had been com- 
mitted. . It was a direct interference 
with his rights and freedom as a Repre- 
sentative of the people; and he could 
not submit to it without further instruc- 
tion, He founditlaid down in Hatsell’s 
Precedents, vol. ii. p. 239— 


“On the 9th of March, 1620, there is a long 
debate in which the conduct of the Speaker is 
very much blamed. ‘That he came out of the 
Chair without consent of the House, &c.’ That 
Mr. Speaker is but a servant to the House, and 
not a master, nor a master’s mate: and that he 
ought to respect the meanest Member as well as 
those about the Chair,” 


This was the law then, and it was 
the law of Parliament now. Further, he 
found in the same work, at page 242— 


“Speaker Lenthall, when Charles the First 
came into the House of Commons, and, having 
taken the Speaker’s Chair, asked him whetherany 
of the five Members, that he came to apprehend, 
were in the House; whether he saw any of 
them, and where they were ? made this answer— 
‘ May it please your Majesty, I have neither eyes 
to see, nor tongue to speak in this place, but as 
the House is pleased to direct me; whose servant 
I am here.’”’ 


And again, as follows :— 


“Serjeant Glanvylle, when he was presented 
as Speaker to the King for his approbation, on 
the 15th of April, 1640, says, ‘The House of 
Commons have met together and chosen a 
Speaker, one of themselves, to be the mouth, in- 
deed the servant of all the rest; to steer watch- 
fully and prudently in all their weighty consul- 
tations and debates; to collect, faithfully and 
readily, the vote and genuine sense of a nu- 
merous assembly ; to propound the same season- 
ably, and in apt questions of their final resolu- 
tions; and to represent them and their conclu- 
sions, their deliberations and petitions upon all 
urgent occasions with truth, with life, with 
lustre, and with full advantage to your most 
excellent Majesty.’’ 


These extracts fully prove that the 
Speaker had certain defined and limited 
authority; but he was not a magistrate 
in that House; he was simply a Minister 
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and Officer to carry out the will of ‘the 
Members ; ‘and thus showed he: had no 
rights that appertained to the exclusion 
of matters introduced by Members, so 
long as they did not trespass against 

ood taste or decorum. He (Dr. 
EC cocale) had sought, but could not find, 
any direct precedent which might serve 
as a guide in the present discussion. 
None, as far as he could learn, existed 
in the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons; but he found, in Vol. 31 of the 
Parliamentary History, an account of a 
debate which took place in the Lords, 
in the year 1794; and this seemed to 
be in point here, for there was hardly 
any difference so far as regarded Par- 
liamentary proceedings between the 
Speakers of the House of Lords and 
House of Commons. It appeared, from 
the Report, that in the April of that year, 
Lord Stanhope desired to. put a Resolu- 
tion on the Books of the House, but he 
was not allowed to do so by the Speaker, 
Lord Loughborough, then Chancellor. 
Lord Stanhope, as the House knew, 
was a well-known person in the last 
century. He wasa man of considerable 
attainments, but as he was an advanced 
Reformer, and did not swim with the 
general current, he was regarded as an 
individual of considerable eccentricity— 
by some as a madman.’ He desired on 
that occasion to place his views on re- 
cord in the House of Lords, and he ac- 
cordingly collected together a number 
of extracts from various writers, which 
supported some of his political views and 
utterances, The Speaker prohibited an 
entry of this Resolution ; and this Order 
of his was challenged by Lord Lauder- 
dale on the 8th of April. This Noble- 
man was a person of great political and 
Parliamentary knowledge; he was the 
friend of Mr. Fox, and was much asso- 
ciated with that statesman; and he had 
a profound knowledge of our political 
usages and history. He brought this 
matter before the House, and he (Dr. 
Kenealy) hoped to be forgiven, if he 
quoted one or two passages from his 
speech on that occasion, as being espe- 
cially relevant here. Lord Lauderdale 
(page 198) said— 


“‘ He should quote the Journals of both Houses 
indiscriminately, to prove that when the Speaker 
of either had taken improper liberties the cir- 
cumstance had not passed unnoticed.” 


He referred the House to the cases of 
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1629 and 1677; in one, the King sent 
his commands to the Speaker of the 
Commons to adjourn the House; and 
although Sir John Elliott was on his 
legs, the Speaker said ‘‘that he had a 
command from the King to adjourn, and 
to put no. Question.”” The next Parlia- 
ment was in 1640, and on its first meet- 
ing, the conduct of the Speaker on the 
last day of the preceding Parliament was 
examined, and the House declared that 
the Speaker having refused to put the 
Question, as called upon to do at the 
time, was guilty of a Breach of Privi- 
lege. In the case of 1677, the Speaker 
had been complained of for putting 
Questions with partiality, and leaning to 
one side more than another. His Lord- 
ship read the speech of Sir Thomas 
Clarges, who observed— 


‘“‘ That the Speaker had usurped more of the 
attention of the House than any other Member, 
by giving his opinion; but if that opinion were 
to be considered as the sense of Parliament, and 
his patter was to supply them with sentiments, 
there was an end to the Rights and Privileges of 
the House, for the Speaker could misrepresent 
to the public the proceedings of its Members, 
and thus would the idea of representation be 
destroyed.’ 


The noble Earl reminded their Lord- 
ships that they ought to be more parti- 
cularly jealous of any invasions of their 
Privileges by the Speaker than the 
House of Commons, for this essential 
reason— 


‘The Speaker of the House of Commons was 
the creature of the House, elected by themselves, 
and sitting in their Chair during their own will 
and pleasure only; whereas the Speaker of the 
House of Lords was appointed by the Crown, 
and ought naturally to be considered as a con- 
stant object of jealousy by the House with re- 
spect to its Forms and Orders. Mr. Speaker 
Onslow had expressed his Opinion of the great 
importance of Parliamentary Forms in terms too 
strong and decisive to leave a doubt upon the 
point he was maintaining.” 


In relation with these precedents 
from the past, he called attention to one 
or two observations of Lord Lauderdale 
in the same speech. Alluding to what 
had happened on the previous occasion, 
Lord Lauderdale said— 


“He understood that on that evening a 
Motion of his noble Friend (Earl Stanhope) had 
been read to the House by his Lordship, and 
handed to the Lord Chancellor, who had taken 
upon himself to leave out a material part. Now 
he could not conceive upon what authority any 
Speaker of that House could assume the liberty 
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of altering a Motion, unless upon a question of 
Amendment regularly submitted to their Lord- 
ships. The Speaker was the servant of the 
House, its instrument, and its organ, while 
officially addressing them from the Woolsack. 
What the nature of the Motion was, certainly 
was foreign to the subject of debate. Itit were 
the most absurd that humanfancy could suggest 
it should have been submitted to the House in the 
precise language of the Mover. Ifthe Motion was 
unfit for the House to hear, it could have been 
disposed of by the Previous Question; but the 
House had not a right, much less had any in- 
dividual Peer a right, to alter the construction or 
vary the words of the Motion. If any noble 
Lord in the heat of the debate should be led into 
warmth of language or offensive vehemence, 
the Peer so giving way to his feelings was liable 
to be called to Order, and to be censured if the 
occasion appeared to call for censure; but 
nothing could warrant a sacrifice of the Forms of 
the House as a punishment. The credit of the 
House, or of any assembly, depended ona strict 
adherence to its Forms ; and, therefore, he must 
protest against the proceeding to which he had 
alluded.” 


These observations, coming from so emi- 
nent an authority, were entitled to weight 
and would, he hoped, not be without 
effect. And he hoped he might, with- 
out offence, read what Lord Stanhope 
himself said in that debate—namely, 
that, 


‘‘ Had a Speaker in the House of Commons 
acted in the manner complained of, he would 
have had his wig pulled over his ears, and his 
gown stripped off his shoulders.” 


In conclusion, he desired to repeat that 
while he had thought it his duty to 
bring the subject before the House, he 
had no feeling in the matter, and he 
should be quite content with any de- 
cision the House might come to upon 
their own Rights and Privileges as a 
Representative Assembly of the nation 
at large. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Beforethe right hon. 
Gentleman answers the Question of the 
hon. Member, it isright that Ishould offer 
a few words of explanation to the House 
as to the course which I have thought 
it my duty to take in this matter. The 
hon. Gentleman has said that the Speaker 
of this House is merely the mouthpiece 
and servant of the House. That ob- 
servation of the hon. Member is correct. 
I am merely the mouthpiece and servant 
of the House, and a very honourable 
service it is. But I am, at the same 
time, the Guardian of its Rules and 
Orders, and there are Rules and Orders 
laid down by this House applying spe- 
cially to Questions put before the com- 
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mencement of Public Business from day 
to day which I am bound to see enforced, 
and among those Rules and Orders there 
isone which declares that no Question is to 
be offered containing matter of argument 
or opinion; and the Question proposed 
by the hon. Member for Stoke appeared 
to me to be a violation of that Rule, and 
it was upon that ground that I objected 
to its being put. It appears to me that 
the hon. Member is in some confusion 
as to the distinction between a Question 
and a Motion. If a Motion is offered 
by a Member of this House to the 
House, I should not feel that I was en- 
titled for one moment to oppose the 
offering of such a Motion to the House, 
or to alter a single word, provided it 
was properly and tapaitbdly worded. 
But as to Questions put before the 
commencement of Public Business, if 
these Questions involve matter of ar- 
gument or opinion, or are otherwise 
in opposition to the Rules and Orders 
of the House, I consider it my duty 
to object to them so proposed; and I 
trust that, in taking the course I have 
done, I have fulfilled my duty to this 
House. I have no desire to oppose, in 
any way, Questions fairly proposed and 
offered to the consideration of this 
House; but when a Question is pro- 
posed, which appears to me to be in op- 
position to the Rules and Or.lers of this 
House, I consider it my duty to resist 
that Question, and I shall continue to 
act in that course, believing it to be the 
desire of the House. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think the occasion is one 
upon which, though there is no Motion to 
be put to the House, a few words ought 
to be said in order to express, as I be- 
lieve I shall express, the general opinion 
and sense of the House, that the House 
reposes entire confidence in your ad- 
ministration of the Rules of the House, 
and that in this matter, as in other 
matters generally, we feel we have in you 
a proper Guardian and a proper Minister 
to express the sentiments of the House. 
As regards the question which is imme- 
diately before the House, it may be re- 
ne from two points of view. In the 

rst place, there is the question whether 
you, Sir, have acted in accordance with 
the feelings and wishes of the House in 
putting 3 interpretation you have done 
upon the Rules which exist with regard 
to the putting of Questions; and, 
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secondly, there is a word which may 
with advantage be said upon the prac- 
tice of putting Questions itself. There 
is no doubt in the world that the Ques- 
tions which are submitted to the House 
are properly revised by theChair, and that 
theSpeaker fulfilsafunction it is intended 
by the House he should fulfil when he re- 
vises the Questions, and considers whether 
they are such as ought to be put in the 
House consistently with the Rules which 
the House has laid down, either in writ- 
ing, or tacitly, or as decided by usage, 
with regard to such Questions. By one 
Standing Order—154—it is laid down, 
that in putting a Question, no argument 
or opinion is to be offered, nor any fact 
stated, except so far as may be necessary 
to explain the Question ; and it is obvious 
the Rule is a necessary one, because 
otherwise matters might be put into 
Questions that would render answers 
necessary, and thus lead to debates. We 
know there are methods by which these 
general discussions can be brought on— 
as by moving the adjournment of the 
House—and great irregularities might 
in that way creep in. We therefore 
understand that the practice of putting 
Questions ought to be, and must be, 
limited to prevent that irregularity ; and 
we see no way in which that practice 
can be properly restrained except by 
trusting to the judgment and discretion 
of the Speaker. He is able to judge, 
and he does so with thorough impar- 
tiality, whether a Question is of such a 
character as may be properly put, or 
whether it is one that exceeds the limits 
laid down, or intended to be laid down, 
by the House. I think in the course 
you have pursued with reference to the 
. Question of the hon. Member for Stoke, 
you have acted entirely in accordance 
with the principles upon which the 
House would desire such a Question to 
be dealt with ; and, although there can 
be no doubt whatever that the hon. 
Member has a perfect right to bring 
forward such a matter as a Motion, 
or to put it as a Question on the 
Motion that you, Sir, do leave the Chair 
to go into Committee of Supply, yet it 
would be irregular that such Questions 
as these should be put at the commence- 
ment of Business. The hon. Gentleman 
is entirely within his right, I imagine, 
in challenging your judgment and taking 
the opinion of the House upon the sub- 
ject, if he pleases; but I feel perfectly 
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certain the House will support the ruling 
of the Chair upon the matter. I hope 
the few words that have been said may 
prevent any misconception upon the 
subject; and, above all, may make it 
perfectly clear that, in the event of 
your decision upon such a point being 
challenged, you would have the most 
complete and hearty support of the 
House. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, the hon. 
Member for Stoke semed to labour under 
a complete misapprehension as to the 
distinction between a Question and a 
Motion, and as to the powers and pri- 
vileges of Members in relation to Ques- 
tions and in relation to Motions. The 
right of putting a Question before the 
commencement of Public Business was 
an extremely limited one, and Questions 
were put rather on sufferance, than as a 
right of the same character as that of 
moving a Motion. Indeed, it was pro- 
bable the oldest Member of the House 
could remember when Questions wero 
first printed on the Orders, with a view 
to their being put before the commence- 
ment of Business. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had referred to a Rule which restricted 
the character of a Question, and he (Mr. 
Whitbread) would point out that the 
next Rule imposed corresponding re- 
striction in answering a Question, from 
which, if it stood by itself, it would 
follow that there was no right to 
put a Question which must neces- 
sarily lead to debate. He accepted the 
statement of the hon. Member that 
he had no intention of imputing any 
wrong conduct to the Home Secretary ; 
but still, if many Questions of such a 
character were to be put to Ministers, 
it would be difficult to find men who 
would consent to sit on the Ministerial 
Bench. It was a long Question, and it 
assumed as facts matters which must 
have led to debate. More than that, it 
made a charge against an officer who 
was not here to defend himself, and the 
Home Secretary could not have answered 
the Question without vindicating that 
officer. Apart from anything else, the 
Question was of an unusual character, 
and one which it seemed beyond the 
right of a Member to put. The hon. 
Member for Stoke appeared to be under 
the impression that any Question might 
be put which did ‘not in its language 
infringe on order or decorum; but that 
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was quite a misapprehension... He 
would point out to the hon. Member 
the known practice of the House, ac- 
cording to which it was a matter of 
frequent occurrence that Questions pro- 
posed to be put by hon. Members were 
altered, at the discretion of the Chair, 
before they appeared on the Notice 
Paper, and in some cases even rejected. 
Further than that, there were the un- 
written rules arising from use and wont, 
which were even stronger. Certainly, no 
one could complain of the officers of the 
House, who always manifested the great- 
est anxiety to give hon. Members every 
information as to the Rules and practice 
of the House. The hon. Member for 
Stoke was quite right in saying that the 
authority of the Speaker did not rest 
on statute. He was the Minister and 
Servant of the House, and derived his 
power from moral influence and from the 
support accorded to him by the House. 
He trusted and believed that the result 
of the discussion would be that that 
power would continue to be exercised 
as temperately and firmly as before, and 
that the support of the House ‘would be 
as cheerfully and loyally given. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER entirely 
agreed with the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread). He thought 
the practice of putting Questions had 
been carried somewhat to excess. It 
often occupied from three-quarters of 
an hour to an hour, and, no doubt, im- 
peded Public Business. Sometimes the 
Questions put were irrelevant, and were 
only intended to bring hon. Gentlemen’s 
names under notice, by the Questions 
being inserted in the newspapers, and 
Ministers were obliged to get up their 
answers with great care. It was quite 
necessary that the Speaker should exer- 
cise his discretionary power to prevent 
Questions being put in a form in which 
they ought not to be asked. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would admit, 
from personal experience, that Questions 
had been put in a form in which they 
ought not to have been put; but he 
thought it was rather unfortunate that 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Stoke, after it had been altered, had not 
received a reply from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home ry He would suggest 
the possibility of affording the hon. 
Member an opportunity of obtaining an 
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Mr. H. SAMUELSON considered 
the practice of putting Questions use- 
ful and economical of the time of the 
House. Subjects were often brought 
forward on Supply, the discussion of 
which occupied considerable time, which 
might have been avoided by a Question 
being put before the commencement of 
Public Business. He did not believe 
that Questions were put for the sake of 
obtaining notice of the Questioners’ 
names by the Press, for that object 
would be much more easily gained by 
bringing forward Motions. Twenty or 
thirty Questions were often answered in 
an hour, any one of which might give 
rise to more than an hour’s debate if 
brought on going into Committee of 
Supply. The Questions to be put were 
quite sufficiently watched over by those 
whose duty it was to take care that no 
improper Questions were put. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not rise to take any part in the dis- 
cussion, but to explain to the hon. 
Member for Stoke why he had not 
answered his Question when it was put 
the second time. The Question did not 
appear on the Paper in the form in which 
he could submit it to the gentleman who 
gave him the information ; 2nd if, after 
the Speaker had ruled that the Question 
was out of Order, and that it could not 
be:printed in the Order Book, he had 
replied to it, he should have been 
guilty of great want of respect to the 
Speaker, and also to the House itself. 
He was still in the same position ; but, 
as some imputation might seem to rest 
on the gentleman concerned in this 
matter, it was only due to him to state 
that he believed the information he gave 
was the only information he possibly 
could give. He had referred to his own 
apers—of the date of June, 1875— 
[Dr. Kenzaty: No; August, 1875. 

hen he was mistaken in the date; an 

he could only say, if the hon. Member 
would put down the Question on going 
into Supply, giving him a day’s Notice 
to enable him to communicate with the 
gentleman, he would obtain for him the 
information required, which, he was 
quite sure, would turn out to be cor- 
rect. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 





answer from the Government. 
Mr. Whitbread 


a a.m &. a> 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty—considered in, Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sanarres AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which -will come in course 

‘of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1879, for Her Majesty’s Foreign 
and other Secret Services.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he had put on 
the Paper a Motion to reduce the Vote 
by £10,000, and ‘he was in some doubt 
as to whether he ought not to ask the 
Committee to reject the Vote altogether. 
Under all the circumstances, however, 
he thought he might be content with 
moving that the Vote be reduced by the 
amount which he had mentioned. It 
must not be supposed, however, that 
because he merely moved for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote, that he in any degree 
approved the principle of paying Secret 
Service money. On the contrary, he 
disapproved altogether of the system, 
for he greatly doubted whether the 
Government were justified in such ex- 
penditure; and he thought thatif Secret 
Service money were voted, an explana- 
tion should be given after it had been 
expended of the way in which it had been 
used. As was well known to hon. Mem- 
bers, large sums were voted from year to 
year for Secret Service, and it) was next 
to impossible to get from the Govern- 
ment of the day any information as to 
the way in which such money was used. 
The money was, he supposed, used for 
the purposes of the Crown both at home 
and abroad; and, without wishing to pry 
unduly into the operations of the Govern- 
ment, he thought the Committee had a 
right to know more than it did of the 
way in which the money was expended. 
He did not wish to inquire as to how 
much money had been expended by the 
Government in corrupting or attempting 
to corrupt the servants of the Ozar of 
Russia; nor did he particularly wish to 
know anything as to the results which 
had flowed from such expenditure. -He 
would confine himself to the question as 
it affected home affairs. In Ireland they 
had had painful experience of the 
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application of Secret Service money in 
times past, and he had no reason to 
believe that such money was not now 
being so expended. In 1867 this fund 
was applied to the purpose of paying 
informers in Ireland, whose business it 
was to look after a secret conspiracy of 
a very extensive character which existed, 
or was supposed to exist, in the country. 
The spies were not only employed for the 
purpose of detecting persons engaged in 
the conspiracy, but of inducing them to 
join it in order that they might after- 
wards be committed to prison. When a 
man named Kelly was accused, before a 
Dublin jury, of the murder of a con- 
stable named Talbot, it was proved that 
Talbot, who was in receipt at the time of 
Secret Service money, had deliberately 
entered into the Fenian ranks, had taken 
the oath of fidelity to the organization, 
and had himself sworn in a large num- 
ber of other persons whom he had been 
able to corrupt, while he was himself in 
receipt of Government pay. Talbot did 
not confine himself to this. He went 
further, and entered upon an extensive 
system of corruption which it was not 
easy to characterize. In order to gain 
the confidence of the poor people by 
whom he was surrounded, this man 
Talbot, although he was a Protestant, 
pretended to be a Roman Catholic, and 
took the sacrament of the Church at its 
altars, side by side with the persons to 
whom he had administered the oath as 
members of the Fenian conspiracy. If 
he knew that none of this Secret Service 
money was being spent in Ireland at the 
present time, he might, perhaps, have 
been content to let the Vote pass un- 
challenged ; but it was because he felt 
certain that the same system was being 
pursued, that he thought it his duty to 
protest against the Vote. The con- 
sequence of the action taken by Con- 
stable Talbot was that he was fired at 
in the streets of Dublin, and a man 
named Kelly was arrested on a charge of 
having fired the shot. Talbot was taken 
to a hospital, and, after a few days of 
suffering, died, some said in consequence 
of the shot, others as the result of un- 
skilful surgical treatment. Kelly was 
acquitted on the charge of having shot 
Talbot, but was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life for shooting at a 
policeman who arrested, or attempted to 
arrest, him. In consequence of the use 
of this money, hundreds of young Ivish- 
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men were sworn into the conspiracy, 
and Talbot was shot as an act of revenge 
by some member of the Fenian organiza- 
tion. The man Kelly was still in penal 
servitude on Spike Island, and was an 
object of great sympathy in Ireland. 
What he had stated was, he thought, 
sufficient to show that a horrible chain 
of misfortune had encircled Ireland in 
consequence of the expenditure of Secret 
Service money for the purpose of first 
corrupting, and then punishing, people 
for the offences into which they were 
drawn by emissaries of the Govern- 
ment. For these reasons he begged 
to move that the Vote be reduced by 
£10,000. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £10,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services.”—(Mr- 
Parnell.) ; 


Mr. O'DONNELL seconded the 
Motion. The House, he said, had 
a right to further information and 
guarantees as to the way in which this 
money was expended. He thought, 
also, that the House was entitled to 
some supervision of the expenditure of 
the money, and in the selection of the 
agents by whom it was expended. Only 
a few weeks ago, he received a letter 
from a gentleman in Ireland who was 
being persecuted by the police in Ire- 
land, because he happened to be known 
to certain other Irish gentlemen resi- 
dent in Paris, who, some years ago, 
were mixed up in revolutionary move- 
ments in Ireland. This gentleman wrote, 
that although there were no grounds for 
suspicion, as far as he was concerned, 
he was continually dogged about by the 
police, and subjected to all sorts of an- 
noyance and petty persecution. This 
sort of harassing espionage was the 
way in which the Secret Service money 
was spent, and he, therefore, thought 
that Parliament was entitled to know 
more about the matter than it did at 
present. That was the kind of conduct 
— against a rich gentleman, merely 

ecause he was suspected of sharing the 
opinions of some out of his many Irish 
acquaintances. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
thought ormne 3 ought to be done in 
the way of providi 
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the expenditure of Secret Service money. 
He quite understood that the disposal 
of such money could not be accounted 
for publicly, and, of course, he knew 
all Governments needed an amount for 
secret purposes. But he thought, at 
the same time, if there were some means 
of examining into the expenditure, many 
objections to the Vote would be re- 
moved. The total sum required for 
Secret Service was £40,000, of which 
£10,000 was annually charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. Forty - thousand 
pounds a-year could be employed over 
a very wide area, and a large number 
of agents could be kept by such a sum. 
Not having been in the House when 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury was explaining a portion of 
the Vote, he did not know whether he 
gave any details of the general heads 
under whichthe money wasspent. At any 
rate, he (Mr. O’Donnell) considered, that 
without infringing secrecy, the Govern- 
ment could afford a little more informa- 
tion as to the general direction of the 
espionage which they had been bound 
to employ. Considering this espionage 
was spread over a comparatively limited 
portion of the Empire, £40,000 was a 
large sum to be spent on the Service. 
If the amount were devoted to the pur- 
poses of Indian espionage also, he could 
understand the demand for £40,000; 
but the money spent for such duties in 
India was paid out of the Indian Reve- 
nues. Oonsequently, it came to this— 
that they had £40,000 a-year spent by a 
Constitutional, respected, enthusiastically 
beloved, and admired Government in 
spying the conduct of British citizens 
and subjects. The maintenance of such 
a class of spies was certainly not credit- 
able to a Constitutional and universally 
beloved Government. The detectives, 
who might be spoken of as the regular 
Espionage Department of the adminis- 
tration, were paid out of the Police 
Fund, and no part of the £40,000 a-year 
went towards their cost. He, therefore, 
thought the Committee was entitled to 
know from the Government what they 
did with the money, how much they 
were spending in additional rewards for 
the discovery of crime, and how much 
they paid for domestic and foreign es- 
pionage. He did not know whether the 
practice was now recognized in diplo- 
macy of paying for the theft of de- 
spatches sent by one Government to an- 
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other. Such things used to be done; 
but he was sure the sense of Parliament 
and of the nation of the present day 
would decidedly discountenance such an 
application of public money. He asked 
for some general description of the 
agencies which were set on foot by means 
of this £40,000 a-year Secret Service 
money. Every Irish Member knew that 
in Ireland Secret Service money had been 
used to suborn perjury and reward the 
basest infamy. The rope had been tied 
round the necks of innocent persons by 
means of such money. Again and again 
it had been the great element of a wide- 
spread organization of fraud, false swear- 
ing, and utter uncrupulousness, directed 
against the most noble-minded, though 
of the poorest, in Ireland. The horrible 
case of Inspector Talbot had been men- 
tioned that night, and if the Committee 
were to ransack the annals of the most 
despotic Government in the world, they 
could discover nothing more dreadful 
than the conduct of that man, who was 
supported during his career of unscru- 
pulous hypocrisy out of the Secret Ser- 
vice Fund which was annually voted 
by an Assembly of Gentlemen. But 
that money had not been confined to 
suborning such wretched instruments 
of despotism as the miserable Talbot. 
It had been spent in Ireland in the 
corruption of the public Press, and it 
had been employed in that country in 
maintaining journals hired by the Go- 
vernment to stab the reputation of Irish 
politicians. The hands of the Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty—the hands of 
the Viceroy of Ireland—had been stained 
by the distribution of money out of this 
unclean fund. Every Irish Member 
knew the case of Burch v, Claren- 
don, where the editor of a wretched Dub- 
lin print brought an action against Lord 
Clarendon for a reward due to him, be- 
cause, in his paper, month after month, 
and year after year, he slandered, for 
Vice-Regal—aye, and forImperial—pay, 
the purest reputations and noblest cha- 
racters in the Irish Party. How could 
Irish Members be expected to let that 
Vote pass unchallenged when they knew 
the money had been employed in recent 
times, and, as far as he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
could see, was being employed now, in 
suborning perjury, planning schemes 
against innocent men, and recruiting 
the victims of informers amongst the 
innocent and decent peasantry ? 
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Notice being taken that 40 Members 
were not present, and the Committee 
having been counted and 36 Members 
only being present, Mr. Speaker resumed 
the Chair and counted the House; and 
40 Members being present— 


Surriy—further considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Question again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services,” — (Mr. 
Parnell.) 

Mr. O’DONNELL, proceeding, said, 
the Government owed it to the House 
and to the Irish people, who had suffered 
much from the employment of Secret 
Service money, to give some general in- 
dication of the manner in which it was 
spent. He wished to know if pensions 
to former informers were paid out of the 
fund? If that were the case, it would 
diminish the menacing character of the 
amount, because the British Govern- 
ment had employed so many informers 
in Ireland, that if they still received pay 
from the retired list, a considerable sum 
could be accounted for. In fact, he 
should not be surprised to hear that 
half the total of the Vote was spent on 
pensions. The application of the fund 
had been so evil in many cases that the 
Government ought to explain how it 
was spent, and guarantee that it was 
not employed to-day as it was 10 or 20 
years ago in suborning perjury, such 
as the evidence of the wretched Talbot, 
and rewarding such venal editors as Mr. 
Burch, the editor of Zhe Dublin World, 
an organ supported and maintained by 
the Viceroy of the time for the purpose 
of slandering the character of Irish 
politicians. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, the speeches 
of the hon. Members for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell), and Dungarvan (Mr.O’ Donnell) 
seemed to imply that Secret Service 
money was spent in no other part of the 
Empire except Ireland. But Scotland, 
years ago, suffered greatly from the 
existence of such a Service, and the 
name of one person—Castlereagh—was 
still thought of with detestation by 
working and middle-class people in that 
country. The work of such a system 
culminated at one time in the execution 
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of an old man of 72 years of age, who 
was harmless and innocent. ut the 
disturbances which led to such a result 
did not end there. Open rebellion was 
brought about, a battle took place be- 
tween the Forces of the Crown and the 
people at Barrymore, and two men, 
whose characters, history now told them, 
were beyond the slightest stain, who 
were of the highest order of Scotch 
peasantry—these men were hanged in 
virtue of a plot known to be instigated 
by Castlereagh and his minions: Se- 
cret Service money had also been used for 
the very worst purposes in England. 
During the Chartist agitation from 
1838 to 1840, it was clearly shown that 
such money wasemployed forthe purpose 
of fomenting insubordination and re- 
bellion among the people. Then unfor- 
tunate victims who had been lured into 
rebellion by Government money were 
sent to distant lands for considerable 
periods. He could speak for, at least, 
10,000 Scotch peasantry, and say that 
they detested Secret Service money. He 
was glad the subject had been brought 
forward, and it would be very creditable 
to the Government if they would get rid 
of the system altogether. If the hon. 
Member for Meath divided the House 
on the question, he would support him. 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
formerly pensions were largely supple- 
mented out of the Secret Service money. 
That was to say, a person receiving a 
pension from some public Department, 
frequently had it added to from the 
Secret Service money. Evidence of this 
fact was given before the Diplomatic 
Service Committee years ago, and the 
year before last attention was drawn to 
the subject. Some statement was then 
made by the Government, but he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) did not know if the 
practice had been stopped, or whether 
it still continued. Of course, the House 
of Commons had no right to ask in what 
way the Secret Service money was spent; 
but certainly it had a right to say that 
pensions should not be supplemented 
out of such a Vote. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought it was time for the Government 
to consider whether this Vote ought to 
be proposed at all. There was some- 
thing not altogether creditable in the 
expenditure of public money on Secret 
Services, and he should think that a 
Minister of the Queen would feel scarcely 
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comfortable in mixing himself up with 
transactions of the kind. If the money 
was expended for the purpose of bring- 
ing criminals to justice, he saw no rea- 
son why it should not so appear on the 
face of the Votes; if it was not so ex- 
pended, but was allowed to filter away 
through all sorts of occult channels, he 
thought the sooner an end was put to 
the voting of money for such purposes 
the better. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
thought the main objection to Secret Ser- 
vice money was that it gave a positive 
temptation to a certain class of Govern- 
ment officials to encourage crime, in 
order that they might gain rewards for 
afterwards detecting it. In the summer 
of 1865 he was spending a holiday at a 
watering place in the West of Ireland, 


where he saw bands of men go out into 


the fields for the purpose of drilling, as 
an avowed part of the Fenian organiza- 
tion: The police stood by, saw all this, 
and knew perfectly well what it meant; 
but by their tolerance—connivance, in 
fact—they lured these men, most of whom 
were very young, into a course which 
brought them within the meshes of the 
law. A scandalous example of this was 
afforded by the case of Constable Talbot, 
whose conduct could only tend to alienate 
the people from their respect for the 
law. He had himself been subjected to 
this sort of espionage. On one occasion 
he ‘arrived at the railway station at 
Limerick, carrying with him a long box 
containing mallets and balls for playing 
croquet.. He was met by three police- 
men, who insisted on seizing his box, on 
the ground that it contained arms and 
ammunition. On opening it, however, 
they found that the only balls it con- 
tained were of wood, and the only wea- 
pons of propulsion were mallets. He 
remembered, on another occasion, hear- 
ing that a stipendiary magistrate asked 
a gentleman, occupying a prominent so- 
cial position, to prevent his daughter 
from wearing a dress of invisible green 
colour, on account of the fact that the 
sight of it might possibly incite the 
lower classes to the commission of illegal 
acts. The gentleman appealed to his 
daughter who, on the ground that the 
colour of the dress was admirably suited 
to her complexion, declined to change 
her attire—even though the wearing of 
the dress might endanger the safety of 
the Empire. There was another case, 
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too, of an informer in Hong Kong, who 
received secret money to spend ina 
house of ill-fame, in order to convict the 
person who kept it. He thought there 
could be no doubt that some power of 
active supervision ought to be given to 
Parliament over the disposal of this 
money, and until it was- done,.: hon. 
Members of that House would be per- 
fectly justified in continuing their oppo- 
sition to the Vote. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, ‘he 
could scarcely credit the Hong Kong 
case to which his hon. Friend had re- 
ferred, as there was only an unofficial 
statement of the facts which had come 
to hand, and it disclosed proceedings so 
base as to pass belief. The Secret Ser- 
vice money was, in many cases, it’ was 
alleged, used for purposes of great base- 
ness, and he hoped. steps: would» be 
taken by the Government to i a stop 
to such practices as were said to exist, 
or to explain that they had no existence. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
deprecated the repetition of these discus- 
sions year after year, because they could 
not lead to anything satisfactory to those 
hon. Members who objected root. and 
branch to the granting of any money at 
all for Secret Service. It. was the very 
essence of a secret Vote that the details 
of its expenditure should not be dis- 
closed to the public. _He could admit 
that the accusations made against the 
Vote, from the point of view of the Irish 
Members, were borne out by facts. The 
Vote asked for was, in amount, £24,000, 
but it would not necessarily be expended. 
In the year 1876-7, £24,000 were voted, 
but only £14,900 were expended. In 
the year 1800 the amount voted by Par- 
liament for Secret Service was £112,000 ; 
but it had gone on steadily decreasing 
since that time, and he hoped that de- 
crease would continue. The fund was 
administered by the heads of the dif- 
ferent Departments, on the faith that. it 
was used for the public service, in refer- 
ence to matters which could not abso- 
lutely be made public. Each Minister 
was responsible for the amount voted 
for his Department, and it was adminis- 
tered on the actual responsibility of such 
Minister. In reply to what had been 
said by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), he 
might safely answer that, whatever 
might have been the practice in ancient 
times, the amount voted for Secret Ser- 
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vice money was now devoted to payment 
for special services, and was not used 
for the ape of increasing salaries 
aid to the officials holding office in the 
ifferent Departments in the service of 
the State. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary to the Treasury had 
himself furnished a reason for decreasing 
the Vote, by stating that much less than 
the sum voted was annually expended. 
As at present managed, each one of the 
Departments had entrusted to it for ex- 
penditure a certain portion of the Secret 
Service money, and he saw no reason 
why each of the Departments should not 
give an account, yearly, of the way in 
which the money was disposed of. If 
this were done, a great deal of the sus- 
picion now felt would be got ridof. As 
far as the use of Secret Service money 
in the past’ was concerned, it must be 
perfectly well known that in Ireland it 
was extensively used by the infamous 
Lord Castlereagh, in order to induce 
persons to join in the Rebellion, which 
cost many people their lives. On every 
ground, therefore, he thought there was 
a sufficient cause for objecting to the 
present Vote and moving its rejection. 

Mr.0’CONNOR POWER said, he had 
listened very attentively to the debate. 
He was unable to agree to the propo- 
sition that Secret Service money might, 
with advantage to the public service, be 
entirely abolished. At present, he was 
not able to conceive that there were not 
many things for which a Government 
was obliged to use secret money, and 
yet which it would be very undesirable 
to publish to the House of Commons 12 
months after the event. Still, if the 
hon. Member pressed his Motion to a 
division, he should certainly vote for it, 
as a protest against the manner in which 
this fund had been applied. The hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had said 
that the allegations of his hon. Friend 

Mr. O’Donnell) against certain officials 
in Dublin were incorrect. Now, as to 
the statement that an Irish official had 
employed the Secret Service Fund in 
hiring a newspaper to assail Irish 
patriots, if the hon. Baronet would only 
consult the files of the Irish news- 
papers —— 

m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not dispute the statement at 
ali, nor the one that the Secret Service 
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Fund had been employed during the 
Fenian rising. What he did say was, that 
the latter statement was exaggerated. 

Mr. 0’CONNOR POWER said, he 
was very glad to hear that. Of course, 
these discussions would be futile and 
idle as the passing wind if some impres- 
sion were not made on Ministers by 
these discussions, and if they were not 
disposed to recognize that in certain 
cases very grave mistakes—to say the 
least—had been made. It would be the 
duty of every head of a Department en- 
trusted with money of this kind to see 
that mistakes of this kind were not re- 
peated. The use that was made of this 
money was notorious in the case of Lord 
Castlereagh, and Burch, the proprietor 
of The World. It was also true that 
Talbot was employed to go into Clonmel, 
and there first swear in the peasantry 
as Fenians, and then go into the dock, 
and swear away their lives. It was not 
necessary to bring the guilt of having 
sent out this man home to. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or the Attorney 
General; but it was sufficient for his 
purpose to show what had been done in 
the past. He had been told that they 
were on the eve of great social troubles, 
and before the excitement burst upon 
them, he wished to warn the Govern- 
ment to keep a sharp eye on their 
officials in the country, and to see that 
none of them were stirring up tumults. 
He asserted, and thought he had proved, 
that this money had been disgracefully 
applied in the past; and if the Govern- 
ment would not take proper measures 
for dealing with its disposal, it would 
be their duty to exhaust every Form of 
the Committee and the House in protest 
against the Vote. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 34; 
Noes 49: Majority 15.—(Div. List, 
No. 147.) 

Original Question, 


“That a sum not exceeding £20,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1879, for Her Majesty’s Foreign 
and other Secret Services,” 


put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £5,390, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer, 
Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, and 
other Charges formerly on the Hereditary 
Revenue.” 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, there were 
several items in this Vote which seemed 
to him to have lost their appropriate- 
ness. There was, for instance, £97 for 
Her Majesty’s Limner, an institution 
not quite in keeping with the usages of 
modern times. Again, there was £184 
for Her Majesty’s Historiographer. Tf 
there was to be a recognition of merit in 
this way, he did not see why the dis- 
tinguished scholar who enjoyed the 
salary should not be on the Civil List, 
in receipt of the same recognition as 
was frequently paid, on a somewhat 
moderate scale it was true, to men of 
merit in England. The next item was 
Her Majesty’s Clockmaker, £17. Surely, 
attending to the clocks at Holyrood and 
other places was a matter which might 
just as well be paid by the job. Her 

ajesty’s Clockmaker at present cer- 
tainly received a salary either very much 
above or very much below his com- 
mercial value. He begged to move the 
reduction of the Vote, in the first place, 
by the salary of Her Majesty’s Limner 
for Scotland. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to omit the item, or to 
reduce the Vote? 

Mr. O'DONNELL: To omit the 
item, Sir. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £97, for the Salary of Her 
Majesty’s Limner, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” —(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the post of Her Majesty’s Limner 
was one always held by some great 
painter. It was once held by David 
Wilkie, and the salary then was £300 
per annum. It was now held by Sir 
Noel Paton at £97, and he ventured to 
think a sum of that sort was by no 
means too much to pay as a recognition 
of public services of the character and de- 
scription of these gentlemen. He trusted 
the Committee would not say by its vote 
that it begrudged a sum of this kind. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would not 
oppose this Vote if the money really 
went to encourage art; but he did doubt 
very much whether to give certain per- 
sons sums of money in this way did aly 
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good. If they were earning, as he sup- 
posed Sir Noel Paton was earning, a 
very large income, the money might 
surely be spent ina much better manner— 
for instance, in prizes to students who 
were trying to make their way. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would 
not trouble the Committee to divide, 
after the explanation that had been 
given, but would simply content himself 
with saying ‘‘ No” to the question. All 
these distinctions, he thought, should be 
honorary. The money could be of no 
importance to Sir Noel Paton, and it 
would, therefore, be quite sufficient to 
have these as honorary — The 
emoluments in any case could in no way 
correspond to the literary or artistic 
eminence of the persons concerned. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he observed 
that they had again the Vote of £144 
for the Historiographer. The gentle- 
man who held that office was well known 
and highly respected in Scotland as an 
historian, and also as one who had done 
good service to his country in other re- 
spects ; but he would like to know from 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury if this was to be continued? 
because last year when this sum of 
money was voted it was to complete the 
volume. Now, it did occur to him that 
from the work this gentleman had to 
perform it must be a very bulky volume. 
He feared it was a taking away of the 
public money rather than a promotion 
of the object that was in view. He 
should like to know when this volume 
was likely to be completed ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE rather 
thought the hon. Gentleman was some- 
what under a misapprehension as to the 
present item. He would ask leave to 
say that these offices of Historiographer 
of Scotland and Limner were honorary 
offices that were given to men of high 
position in literature and art. The pay- 
ments were not in respect of services. 
It would be seen that these were a few 
old relics left of Scottish Royalty. They 
had nothing left in Scotland that repre- 
sented the old Royalties of the Kingdom 
except these offices, which at one time 
were hereditary. The salaries were once 
paid out ofthe personal revenues of the 
Sovereign; but by Act of Parliament 
these revenues were transferred to the 
State. At the time that transfer was 
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made to the Exchequer, certain of these 
honorary offices, which, as he said 
before, represented the sole relics of 
Royalty in Scotland, were maintained. 
There was another office under the 
Lord Clerk Register, where a grant was 
made, but of much smaller amount than 
the sums given to England and Ireland, 
for the purpose of making available 
to the public at reasonable expense the 
treasures that were collected in the 
Register House in Edinburgh. The 
item they were dealing with was an 
honorary allowance given to a man 
who had earned his spurs in the field 
of literature. It was not brought for- 
ward simply to stimulate the cultiva- 
tion of letters. He did not think 
literary gentlemen stood in need of 
that; but he should regret if a prac- 
tice which had existed from time im- 
memorial should be taken away, because 
it was looked upon as a great prize by 
men of letters in Scotland. 

Dr. CAMERON would be very sorry 
to do away with relics of the ancient 
Royalty of Scotland, but there was an 
office which he should be glad to see 
done away with, and that was the Lyon- 
King-at-Arms. On one occasion there 
was something like blackmail in con- 
nection with that office. The occasion 
was this—Biographies of hon. Members 
who first entered that House appeared 
in a paper called Zhe Illustrated House 
of Commons, with arms opposite each 
name. ‘Those hon. Members received 
from some person, who pretended to 
speak in the name of this office of Lyon- 
King-at-Arms, an inquiry asking by what 
right they assumed these arms, and re- 
questing the payment of £40 for that 
assumption. Most of the hon. Members 
thus questioned found themselves in an 
awkward position ; but, never having 
been guilty of the assumption of arms 
himself, and arms having been placed 
opposite his name, he was able to in- 
quire into the matter boldly, without any 
fear of the payment of the sum required. 
He confessed he did not get a satisfac- 
tory answer. The man who said he had 
written to him did not appear to have 
written with any authority. His au- 
thority was repudiated by Lyon-King- 
at-Arms. The man assured him 
that he had authority; but he did 
not think the matter was seemly, and 
he trusted it would be inquired into. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER, before the 
Lord Advocate answered the question, 
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would like to know what was the pre- 
sent state of the office, and whether 
there was such a person as Lyon-King- 
at-Arms? Some people supposed that 
Lord Kinnoul was Lyon, and that the 
office was hereditary in his family. He 
should like to know something about 
that. It was said that the only people 
in the office were clerks to copy docu- 
ments. It seemed to him that the office 
of Herald of Scotland ought to be kept 
up, and kept up with dignity. It was a 
great pity if this office had been frit- 
tered away. There were many people 
who took an interest in this subject, 
who would wish to know from the right 
hon. and learned Lord who the Lyon 
was, and what were the duties per- 
formed in the office ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
quite true that at one time the Earls of 
Kinnoul were Lords lLyon-King-at- 
Arms of Scotland; but, some years ago, 
Parliament took the arrangements of 
the office into its own hands, and by 
Statute 30 Vict. c. 13, the office was re- 
modelled, and, instead of the office re- 
taining the fees as the property of the 
Lyon-King-at-Arms, the fees were paid 
into the Treasury. The office was now 
held by a well-known gentleman, a 
cadet of one of the oldest families in 
Aberdeenshire, and one of the most 
learned heralds in Scotland. It was 
the duty of the officials to receive 
the fees which were scheduled by the 
Act of Parliament, and precisely fixed. 
He was very sorry that any unjust 
claim, if such were made, was pre- 
sented by these officials. He trusted 
the law was not unduly pressed against 
any hon. Member of that House. But it 
clearly was the duty of the office to col- 
lect the fees, and he was happy to say the 
office was in a most thriving condition. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
would not press his objection to the 
small amount paid to the Historiographer 
of Scotland. He trusted that the objec- 
tion to the amount paid to the Limner 
would also be withdrawn. When they 
considered how, in foreign countries, 
Art was rewarded by degrees, and still 
more by orders, he did not think they 
could object to these small amounts. He 
would like to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate was strictly ac- 
curate as to the receipts of income from 
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this office? . There ought to be a record 
on the Votes of all receipts of income. 
In all other cases receipt of income was 
recorded. He was not aware that there 
was any other Vote where corresponding 
income was not recorded. No doubt, 
the Secretary to the Treasury would look 
after that. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would not pledge himself that this re- 
presented the whole of the receipts of 
the office; but hon. Members would see 
that there were receipts for £700 placed 
under the Vote. While he had risen, he 
would answer the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell). With regard 
to his opposition to the item of the Clock- 
maker, that was money paid for duty 
done. The man had charge of the clocks 
not only in the Palace at Holyrood, but in 
the Courts of Justice, and, therefore, this 
did not represent an honorary office, but 
represented work done. 

x. CAMERON would point out that 
the fact that fees were received by the 
Lyon-King-at-Arms rendered the cir- 
cumstances which occurred a few months 
ago all the more inexcusable. On the 
occasion to which he referred, the 
demand did not come from the office, but 
came from a person purporting to come 
from the office. Yet, no steps had been 
taken to bring him to account. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE could only 
say, that if the hon. Member had re- 
ported the circumstance to the office, 
steps would have been taken. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that his ob- 
jection was, that these Votes were neither 
quite honorary, nor really valuable. As 
for the rest, he confessed if he had looked 
on this item simply in the light of re- 
mains of old Scottish Royalty, he would 
have treated it with more veneration. 
He had great veneration for the charm- 
ing sentimentalism that still subsisted, 
and he hoped the Government would not 
be alarmed at this revival of Scottish 
Home Rule through the Votes of the 
Civil Service. 

Mr. MACDONALD observed, that 
one question he had asked had not been 
answered. He wanted to know when 
they were likely to have this volume? 
He knew there were men who were 
as anxious to have reprints of old books, 
as they were to have old china. He 
knew men who were looking anxiously 
for this book, and he would be glad if the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
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would tell them when they were likely to 
have it. He would not pressthe matter 
to a Vote. What he wanted to know was, 
when they were likely to have this 
volume, which had been so long in pre- 
paration ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE explained, 
that the Vote was put in accordance 
with the Rules of the House,’ but did 
not relate to this book. There was a 
rule that when a public officer derived 
salary from one source, if he was, at the 
same time, deriving Government pay 
from another source, it should be men- 
tioned; and this entry merely recorded 
that he received payment for preparing 
the volume. He might say that he be- 
lieved the literary work had been ac- 
complished ; but, as the hon. Member 
was aware, the duty of superintending 
the publication of the work fell on the 
Lord. Clerk Register of Scotland, an 
office vacant by death. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked for explanation 
of the item relating to the Secretary to 
the Bible Board ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY would suggest 
that in future the Estimates should avoid 
separate details of these relics of the 
Crown. Two hours were wasted last 
year in discussing these Estimates. On 
seeing the words ‘‘ Limner” and ‘‘ His- 
toriographer ” there was a good deal of 
curiosity among those to whom the 
names were new. If they were simply 
indicated as charges on the hereditary 
revenue, that would be quite suffi- 
cient. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in answer to the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), said, that the Secretary to 
the Bible Board’s duties depended on 
the number of editions of the Bible in the 
course of publication. Out of the salary, 
the Secretary to the Bible Board paid a 
reader, who was by profession a printer, 
and who did the technical work. He 
believed the Secretary had also to pro- 
vide office room for books and papers 
out of that amount. As agent of the 
Bible Board, this man was appointed 
from time to time by the Lord Advocate, 
and the clerks he had to employ were 
paid also from his salary. He believed 
the Secretary was formerly paid by fees ; 
but the fees were now paid into the 
Treasury, and came to the same amount, 
or, rather exceeded, the salary; and, 
therefore, practically, it was not a great 
cost to the country. 
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Mr. BIGGAR, after that explanation 
of the hon. Baronet, would feel called 
upon to move that the Vote of £600 to 
the Secretary of the Bible Board be not 
paid. The explanation was extremely 
satisfactory as far as it went. This gen- 
tleman paid as rent for the office £50 a- 
year; he paid to the reader not more than 
£100 a-year, and he did all the actual 
work ; the result being that the Secretary 
of the Bible Board got £400 a-year for 
doing nothing. It was a sinecure, as 
far as he could see; and he did think 
that, unless the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate could give a more ex- 
tended explanation, he should be called 
upon to ask fora division. Really, as at 
presentadvised, heshould feel called upon 
to ask for a division. One of the duties of 
the Committee of that House on the 
Estimates was to see that no money was 
unreasonably spent. It seemed to him, 
as far as the information he had went, 
that this £600 was entirely thrown away. 
It was a sinecure for some gentleman. 
A sum of money was given, and no 
service was given in return. Heshould 
think it his duty to vote against the 
grant, and would move to omit £600, 
the salary of the Secretary to the Bible 
Board. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £600 for the Salary of 
the Secretary to the Bible Board be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL would suggest to 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
not to push his objection to this item. 
After all, this item was connected with 
the religious institutions of the country, 
and might as well be passed by. 

Mr. MACDONALD thought there 
was some misapprehension in the mind 
of the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), and he feared the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury did not 
quite understand whatthe question really 
was. The Board, as he understood, was 
constituted as follows :—When a printer 
desired to print an edition of the Bible, 
that edition had to be submitted to the 
Clerk of the Board, and had to be read 
carefully. It was not a sinecure office. 
It was an office appointed for the use of 
the country, and so long as that was the 
case, this office should be maintained. 
Therefore, he hoped the hon. Member 
for Cavan would not push his Motion to 
a division. 


Z 
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Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, this 
was a matter discussed on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) last year. At onetime it was 
the subject of a great deal of controversy 
in Scotland. There was a monopoly of 
printing the Bible in Scotland, which 
involved great expense. For that was 
substituted a system of licensing in 
order to protect the purity of the text. 
He believed the whole of the religious 
sects in Scotland were quite agreed on 
the utility of this Board, and would not 
like to part with its services. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was only par- 
tially enlightened so far, and for this 
reason—there was an expenditure on all 
fours with these hereditary and Royal 
appointments. First, there was the 
Secretary to the Bible Board; then 
there were the Limner and Historio- 
grapher, the Warder of the Regalia, 
and so on. These were all included 
under the hereditary allowances. Of 
course, the first time the Bible was in 
Scotland, as far as he knew, was in the 
reign of James the First. He certainly 
certified for the possession of the Bible, 
and perhaps that rule was still in opera- 
tion. The fact remained, that this 
Secretary to the Bible Board got £600 
a-year for correcting proofs of the dif- 
ferent editions of the Bible. The Secre- 
tary might correct the proofs of one 
edition every three months ; and it really 
seemed to him an extraordinary pay- 
ment. He thought he ought to divide 
the Committee. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
was not here last year, when this Vote 
was explained. The £600 was paid for 
work done. The question was, whether 
the State ought to undertake that work. 
He did not think the State should under- 
take that work; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan really knew what the 
work of correcting proofs was, he would 
not begrudge £600. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, as it appeared by 
the explanation of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) that the 
sum in question was not an over-pay- 
ment, he was willing to withdraw his 
Motion for the omission of this grant. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he must ask the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury for a further explanation. He 
wished to know what were the duties of 
the Law Agent of the Scotch Bible 
Board? He would move the omission 
from the Estimates of the sum of £240, 
which appeared as the salary of this 
officer. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £240 for the Salary of 
the Law Agent to the Bible Board be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that it was the duty of the 
Law Agent to watch that there was no 
infringement of the licence of the Board, 
and to prosecute for any such infringe- 
ment. He was compelled to appeal 
to hon. Members as to whether, in 
proceeding with the consideration of the 
Estimates, the Committee were to do so 
in the usual manner, or in that lately 
followed—a course which appeared to 
him to be consistent neither with the 
dignity of the House nor the transaction 
of Business. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had no intention 
of placing obstacles in the way of the 
Business of the House. It was only 
reasonable that he should ask for infor- 
mation sufficient to enable him to 
understand the purposes to which this 
sum of money was to be applied. He 
had deferred to the views of several hon. 
Members in withdrawing his previous 
Motion, and, after the explanation 
afforded by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), he would. now 
beg leave to withdraw his opposition to 
this Vote of £240. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he could under- 
stand the impatience of the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury when 
questions were asked by Irish Members 
with respect to the Scotch Estimates: The 
questions of his hon. Friend related to 
subjects perfectly familiar to Scotch 
Members, but with which Irish Mem- 
bers were unacquainted. The hon. 
Member for Cavan came from the 
North of Ireland, and, by the respon- 
sibility cast upon him as a Member of 
that House, was asked to vote money 
for Scotch and English, as well as Irish 
purposes. It seemed to him that the 
hon. Baronet was suffering, not so much 
from any fault of his own, as from the 
faults of those who, in the year 1800, 
effected the arrangement which com- 
pelled the hon. Member for Cavan to 
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ome over to this country in order to 
assist in passing this Vote for Scotch 
purposes. His ignorance of these 
matters must, therefore, not be re- 
arded as a fault, but as a misfortune. 
ihe explanation of these Votes which 
had been afforded by the Secretary to 
the Treasury was of great value ; but, 
at the same time, he (Mr. Parnell) was 
bound to say that his explanations had 
not always been satisfactory ; and the 
hon. Baronet would bear him out, that 
at an earlier period he had said that it 
was impossible for the discussion of the 
Estimates to be satisfactorily conducted 
in a Committee of the Whole House, and 
that one of two things would result 
therefrom—either that the Committee 
would lose its temper over the amount 
of time necessary to be expended, or 
that the Estimates could not be discussed 
at all. He had invited the hon. Baronet 
to refer the whole of the Estimates to a 
Select Committee upstairs; and he now 
repeated his invitation, under the convic- 
tion that a very large saving could be 
effected if this course were adopted. 

Taz CHAIRMAN would point out to 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), 
that his observations went beyond the 
Question before the Committee, to which 
he should endeavour to confine them. 

Mr. PARNELL would continue to do 
so. [‘'* Order!” 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, he must re- 
mind the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell), that after having been re- 
quested from the Chair to abstain from 
a particular line of argument, it was 
scarcely respectful to the Committee to 
say that he proposed to continue it. 

Mr. PARNELL had, perhaps, ex- 
agp himself incorrectly ; but, ofcourse, 

ad not intended to refer to anything 
but the particular Vote under discussion, 
in doing which he had only expressed 
his conviction that if these particular 
Estimates were referred to a Select 
Committee, many ways could be pointed 
out by which a very material saving 
might be effected. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
could not allow the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to pass unnoticed. 
A great deal of the difficulty in which 
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the hon. Baronet was placed arose from 
the fact that he had not been assisted 
during the evening by the Heads of the 
Departments for which this money was 
asked. It was most desirable that those 
Gentlemen should be present, whose duty 
it was to be thoroughly posted with re- 
gard to these items. He had observed 
the Secretary to the Treasury sitting for 
a long time during the evening without 
a single Member of the Government 
beside him to afford explanations upon 
questions that had presented themselves 
earlier in the discussion ; when, however, 
the Lord Advocate came in, every ex- 
planation had been given, and the 
Committee were enabled to proceed 
with Business. He had referred to 
these facts, so far as they related to the 
hon. Baronet, rather by way of com- 
mendation than otherwise; but, at the 
same time, he was bound to say that 
every Member of the Committee had a 
perfect right to make and maintain an 
objection to any item in the Estimates. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, if the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) had devoted some attention to 
these Estimates when they were gone 
into last year, he would have been in 
possession of a full explanation. He 
had only alluded to the course pursued 
by the hon. Member, because it seemed 
to him that the discussion was per- 
petually coming back to the same point, 
and that if any progress at all wasto be 
made with the Estimates it could hardly 
be effected by that mode of procedure. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, many were 
of opinion that Queen’s Plates, by en- 
couraging short races with light weights 
encouraged the breeding of a weedy and 
worthless description of racehorse ; and 
it was a common saying of an inferior 
description of racehorse, that ‘“‘he was 
only fit to run for a Queen’s Plate.”’ He 
therefore moved the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £99, the amount of 
the Queen’s Plates, Edinburgh. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £99, for Queen’s Plates to 
be run for at Edinburgh, be omitted from the 
Vote.”—(Major 0’ Beirne.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
pointed out, in reply to the hon. and 
gallant Member for Leitrim (Major 
O’Beirne), that the Vote had been tho- 
roughly discussed on a previous occasion. 
In 1870, a division had taken place, and 
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the Government were induced to strike 
the item out of the Estimates. Since 
then, however, in the year 1872-3, it had 
been restored, on the Petition of some of 
the Scotch Members, and he believed 
that as the matter now stood, it really 
represented the wishes of the majority of 
the people of Scotland. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
had always looked upon the sport of 
horseracing as one of the most innocent 
of recreations, and hoped that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Leitrim (Major 
O’Beirne) would not insist upon his 
Motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY hoped the 
Vote would not be objected to. Ona 
former occasion the Scotch Members had 
strongly opposed this item for the 
Queen’s Plates, and their wishes had 
been gratified ; but experience had since 
shown that their object in so doing was 
the withdrawal of the Queen’s Plates 
from other portions of the Kingdom as 
well as Scotland. Assoon as the Scotch 
Members found that the sum of money 
which had formerly gone to Scotland 
had been struck out by their virtuous 
action, they requested that it might be 
restored. He thought that as the Scotch 
Members wanted the money they should 
be gratified, and trusted that his hon. 
and gallant Friend would not go toa 
division on this Vote. 

Masor O’BEIRNE thought it was 
doubtful whether the Scotch people did 
wish forthis money. In his opinion, the 
grant was a very unsuitable gift to such 
a nation as the Scotch, who, judging by 
their manner of observing the Sabbath, 
led one to infer that they objected to 
every kind of amusement. The money 
was thrown away in making such a 
grant, and, as apparently a number of 
Scotch Members agreed with him, he 
should press the question to a division. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had been led 
by his convictions as to the feeling of 
the people of Scotland as well as by his 
own opinions on the subject of horse- 
racing to vote against the application of 
this money for the Queen’s Plates; but 
he had been deterred that evening from 
taking any notice of the amount in ques- 
tion, simply because hon. Members were 
proceeding with their criticisms to such 
an extent as to exhaust the patience of 
the Government and waste the time of 
the House. He could not allow the re- 
presentation made by the hon. and 
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gallant Member for Leitrim (Major 
O’Beirne) to be a correct exposition of 
the feelings of the people of Scotland; 
but, even if it were, to waste the time of 
the House was not a satisfactory way of 
redressing a grievance. He would, there- 
fore, appeal tothe hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber not to proceed with his Motion. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had not 
raised any objection to this portion of 
the Vote, for the same reason as that 
given by the hon. Member for Falkirk 
(Mr. Ramsay). He was, however, of 
opinion that the reduction of the Vote 
by this amount for the Queen’s Plates 
would not be contrary to the wishes of 
the people of Scotland. 

Mr. MARK STEWART observed, 
that although the Scotch Members, as a 
body, were not favourable to a con- 
tinuance of the Queen’s Plates, he 
thought that while they were granted 
to the sister Kingdom, it was but right 
they should continue to be extended to 
Scotland. He should certainly vote 
against the Motion. 

Dr. BRADY said, the Queen’s Plates 
had done a great deal towards improving 
the breed of horses in Ireland. They 
had done much good in past years, and 
he was sure that the wishes of the peo- 
ple of Ireland were in favour of their 
continuance. He knew no portion of 
the Kingdom where Plates of this de- 
scription were more necessary than in 
Scotland, and, on that account, he 
should certainly vote against the pro- 
position of the hon. and gallant Manben 

Mr. MELDON said, the object of the 
Scotch Members in voting against the 
continuance of Queen’s Plates in Scot- 
land was to get them withdrawn from 
Ireland, their case being that, as they 
were willing to see justice done, they 
would consent to their discontinuance in 
Scotland if the Irish Plates were also 
withdrawn. Personally, he (Mr. Meldon) 
did not care about horseracing; but it 
was exceedingly popular among the 
people of Kildare, the constituency which 
he represented. He could not under- 
stand the Motion, as coming from an 
Irish Member. On a former occasion, 
the Irish Members had almost in a-body 
voted for the continuance of the Queen’s 
Plates, and he thought it unfair to ex- 
pect them to eat their own words. If 
the Scotch Plates were withdrawn, of 
course, the Irish Plates would, in com- 
mon fairness, have to be withdrawn 
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also—a result which he was sure the 
Trish people did not desire. He hoped 
that the Motion before the Committee 
would not be pressed to a division. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished also to 
reply to some of his Colleagues, and to 
mark his dissent from the opinions ex- 
pressed by them at an earlier stage of 
the discussion. He thought that the 
people of Scotland took a very consider- 
able interest in horseracing. He (Mr. 
Barclay) did not approve of it, but 
was obliged to recognize the fact that 
horseracing was on the increase in 
Scotland, and that a strong feeling in 
its favour was entertained by a large 
majority of the people. 

Mr. MONK admitted that the sum of 
£99 was so exceedingly small as to 
render the discussion of the amount 
itself needless. But there was a principle 
underlying this question. If the sum 
were really given for the Queen’s Plates, 
it should be provided from the Privy 
Purse, and the Representatives of the 
people ought not to be asked to vote 
this money out of the Consolidated Fund. 
For that reason alone, he would record 
his vote in favour of the Motion. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, that as he liked 
to see a good race, he was quite willing 
to bear his share of the expense. He 
considered that Irish Members had no 
right to object to the Queen’s Plates in 
Scotland, and that it would be wrong 
for him to go into the Lobby to vote 
against his Scotch Friends. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, in the 
course of the discussion the Committee 
had heard a great deal about the breed 
of horses, which was said to be improved 
by the competition for the Queen’s 
Plates. He denied that the Queen’s 
Plates had improved the breed of horses 
in Scotland, and believed that anyone 
who was acquainted with the kind of 
horses that ran for these Plates must 
know them to be a lot of old screws that 
had been drummed off every racecourse 
in the United Kingdom, and as such, 
they were quite unfit for breeding pur- 
poses. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 25; 
Noes 94: Majority 69.—(Div. List, 
No. 148.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exeeeding £10,848, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland.” 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH com- 
ea that the grant of £3,000 for 

iers and Quays had been for many years 
almost, if not entirely, absorbed by the 
Harbour of Anstruther, and he thought 
this unfair to other localities sorely in 
need of accommodation for fishing boats. 
He also wished to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury to declare in 
a more distinct manner than he did 
lately on the discussion raised by the 
noble Lord the Member for Elgin and 
Nairn (Viscount Macduff), what the in- 
tentions of Government were in refer- 
ence to the recent Report of the Herring 
Fisheries’ Commissioners which referred 
to harbours? There were numerous 
places on the North-eastern Coast of 
Scotland and friths, where pier accom- 
modation was much needed; but these 
localities were very poor. He wished to 
know whether, in those cases where the 
localities undertook substantial obliga- 
tions, Government would assist in form 
of loans on moderate terms ? 

Mr. MACDONALD directed attention 
to the salary of the Secretary to the 
Fishery Board. It was stated to be 
£524; but an explanatory note showed 
that he also received £300 per annum 
from the Vote for the National Gallery, 
as Secretary to the Board of Manufac- 
tures, &c. This was another instance of 
a plurality of offices vested in one man— 
a practice which indicated a good deal 
of extravagance. Unless a very satis- 
factory. explanation was given, it was 
his intention to move the reduction of 
the Vote by the sum of £300, in order 
that the latter amount might be given to 
some other person, and not all tooneman. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY objected to the 
whole Vote for the Fishery Board, be- 
cause he did not think it did any real 
good. He understood the hon. Member 
for the Inverness Burghs (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) to complain, in effect, that 
this sum of £3,000, annually granted 
for Piers and Quays, led the proprietors 
of the small harbours round the coast 
to make out an urgent case, in order to 
induce the Government to help them, 
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instead of depending more upon their 
own efforts, and he thought he was 
quite right. Most of these small har- 
bours belonged to the owners of land 
adjacent, and any money expended upon 
the harbours by the Government simply 
went to increase the revenues of the 
landowners. If the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) could hold out 
any prospect of allowing the proprietors 
to have Provisional Orders with greater 
facility than at present, he would, by 
saving a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense, offer the best encouragement to 
local effort. The point to which he par- 
ticularly objected in the Vote was the 
branding. That was a question which had 
been repeatedly discussed in that House. 
A good many years ago a Commission re- 
ported upon the subject, and pronounced 
against branding ; or, at least, they ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the herring- 
curers wanted the system of branding, 
they should themselves pay for it. He 
was for many years of opinion that the 
small curers could not get on without 
the Government branding system ; but 
after a careful consideration of the ques- 
tion, he was now fully of opinion that 
branding, in the long run, was not of 
advantage to the small curers, any more 
than to the large. Formerly the Go- 
vernment brand was of value, because it 
indicated a certain description of her- 
rings, and abroad was accepted implicitly 
as such; but of late years the quality of 
the fish branded had been so uncertain 
that Continental buyers were obliged to 
stipulate that, besides the barrels having 
the Government brand upon them, the 
herrings should be warranted by the 
trader to be of fair average quality. 
This involved great uncertainty in the 
trade. Another disadvantage was that 
the branding system gave great facilities 
for speculation, and caused considerable 
fluctuations in the price, causing much 
injury to the whole trade. For in- 
stance, herrings were often sold for 
weeks before they were branded, or 
even caught. Last year, for example, 
speculators went into the market and 
unduly raised the price, so that, at the 
end of the fishing season last year, it 
was as high as 40s. a-barrel. Contracts 
with the fishermen for this year’s take 
had been made at Christmas, based on 
this extreme price, which had since 
fallen to 25s. If the branding system 
were abolished, the trade would no 
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doubt soon get into a sounder and more 
healthy condition; the larger curers 
would establish a reputation in the mar- 
ket, and would buy the herrings of the 
small curers on fair terms, and -the 
competition among the curers would 
improve the quality of the cure. On 
these grounds, he should move the re- 
jection of the Vote. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Vote be disallowed.” 
—(Hr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON thought 
the hon. Member who had last spoken 
was under a misapprehension, as brand- 
ing was quite optional, and not com- 
pulsory, as the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to suppose. Many curers did not brand 
their barrels, but relied upon their own 
reputation. According to the last Re- 
turn, he found that, in the year 1876, 
the number of barrels of herrings ex- 
ported to the Continent was 400,423, 
and of these only 222,979 were branded— 
very little more than half. Branding 
was of great value to small curers, be- 
cause it enabled them to make money 
out of the fishing trade by establishing 
a.little trade of their own, without being 
obliged to place themselves in the hands 
of the large traders. This was, no doubt, 
a vexed question in Scotland; but he 
believed that the wish of the fishermen, 
as a body, was not that the system should 
be abolished, but that the cost of brand- 
ing should be reduced from 4d. a-barrel 
to 2d. That was the impression he ga- 
thered last year, when he visited all the 
ports in his own neighbourhood, during 
the sitting of the Royal Commission. If 
that reduction were allowed, the amount 
realized from branding would still be 
sufficient to defray Departmental ex- 
penses ; and he, therefore, recommended 
that the Government might, with ad- 
vantage to the trade, fairly make the 
reduction desired by the Scotch fisher- 
men. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL inquired 
whether the branding system was self- 
supporting ? The expenses of the Fishery 
Board amounted altogether to £12,948 ; 
whereas the branding fees were £6,810. 
It ought to be made clear whether the 
branding was self-supporting, or whether 
there was a profit or a loss upon it. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the branding was remunerative. 
The hon. Member opposite (Sir George 


Campbell) had mixed up a certain 
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number of other charges which were in- 
cluded in this Vote—charges for Piers 
and Quays—which amounted altogether 
to something like £5,000. After deduct- 
ing for that amount, the estimated cost 
of branding itself for the last year was 
about £5,200, while the actual receipts 
reached the sum of £6,000 or more. 
There was, therefore, a surplus; but it 
was not large enough to enable the Go- 
vernment to reduce the fee in the way 
suggested Ki! the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Sir Alexander Gordon). It was 
quite true, as had been stated, that 
branding was really a protection to the 
small curers, being accepted in foreign 
markets as a standard. He believed it 
was equally true that the brand was not 
adopted to a very large extent by the 
large traders. . With regard to the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for the 
Inverness Burghs (Mr. Fraser Mackin- 
tosh), although, for some period, the 
grant of £3,000 had been devoted prin- 
cipally to the Harbour at Anstruther, that 
had not been the case during the last 
two years. The grant had been made 
to supplement the local subscriptions 
from fishermen, and other inhabitants, 
which amounted to £1,000. He saw 
less objection to that form of granting 
aid than was open to other methods. 
With reference to the salary of the 
Secretary, this gentleman had a very 
responsible office to fill, and £524 did 
not more than fairly represent the value 
of his labours in that office. The £300 
which the same gentleman received was 
for the duties performed by him as 
Secretary to the Board of Manufac- 
tures. This was, probably, a case in 
which one gentleman could do the work 
of two offices at a cheaper rate than if 
the two offices were filled by two distinct 
men. Where skill was required, it had 
been found better to obtain that skill 
and pay for it in this way, than to pay 
a much higher salary for the same 
amount of skill in two persons instead 
of one. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA deprecated 
the reduction of salaries on the cheese- 
paring principle. He defended the 
branding system, which, he observed, 
had been established by the State in 
order to give an ascertained value, or 
standard, to herrings, of a good quality, 
exported from the Scotch coasts. There 
were some large curers who had es- 
tablished for themselves a commercial 
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reputation, which was quite sufficient 
for the purposes of their trade, without 
the sanction of a Government brand ; but 
this brand was needed to protect the 
small traders who had not established a 
reputation from the monopoly which 
would otherwise be exercised by the large 
ones who had. 

Mr. BRUEN considered the question 
of branding should be looked upon by 
the Government as a national, and not 
merely as a provincial, matter. The 
subject had been discussed many times 
previously by the House, and he hoped 
if hon. Members were desirous of sup- 
porting the Government in continuing 
the advantages which branding secured, 
they would, at the same time, urge the 
unfairness of that boon being confined to 
one part of the Kingdom. He thought 
the Irish had a fair claim to be con- 
sidered, and to be as liberally dealt with 
in this matter as the Scotch. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
question had not only been frequently 
discussed in the House, but it had been 
reported on several times by Commit- 
tees of the House. There were inquiries 
made in 1848, in 1856, in 1866, and 
again in 1870, the two first and the last 
of these Commissions being specially 
appointed to consider the matter of 
branding. It hardly fell within the 
powers of the Commissioners of 1866, 
whose inquiries should rather have been 
devoted to trawling; but they did make 
a Report, which was unfavourable to the 
continuance of branding. However, the 
special investigation in 1870 resulted in 
its continuance being recommended. All 
the Government really knew was that 
the small traders voluntarily paid brand- 
ing fees to the extent of £6,800 per 
annum, and, consequently, they had no 
reason to suppose that the charge was 
considered objectionable. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, the large 
curers did not use the brand, and he could 
assure the Committee that, despite the 
statement that the fees were voluntarily 
paid, there were great complaints about 
the whole of the £6,000 having to come 
out of the pockets of the poorer people. 
Seeing that there was an increase of 
£235 now proposed, he suggested the 
reduction of the Vote by that sum. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, 
Scotch herrings made a much higher 
price than those caught off the Irish 
coast, and that was owing to the former 
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having the benefit of the Government 
certificate or brand; which was much 
appreciated in those parts of Europe 
where the fish were sold. In fact, the 
Scotch herring exporters had now almost 
a monopoly of the sales, and, having 
obtained such a position, certain large 
traders were perfectly willing that this 
protection should be withdrawn from 
them. But there were other and smaller 
traders who did not at all wish to 
see such a course pursued, and _ he, 
therefore, was not prepared to vote in 
favour of the discontinuance of branding. 
Unfortunately, by the Rules of the 
House, he could not propose that the 
system should be extended to Ireland. 
It was felt to be a great grievance that 
the Scotch herring fishery should be 
protected by a brand, which boon had 
always been refused to the Irish. The 
result was that Irish herrings, though 
just as good, did not fetch such large 
pros. in the Continental markets as the 

cotch fish. Another thing, which was 
well known, was that the Irish herrings 
had, to a considerable extent, deserted 
the Irish coast, and there were strong 
reasons for believing that the herrings, 
resenting the manner in which they 
were treated, went to the coast of Scot- 
land, where they were considered with 
greater distinction. He hoped the gen- 
tleman, who used to sit on the Ministerial 
side of the House, and who had recently 
been appointed to the office of Inspector 
of Fisheries in Ireland, would use his 
powers to obtain Government protection 
for the Irish fisheries. He (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) should support the Vote for 
branding in Scotland, and he hoped the 
Government would ere long institute a 
similar proceeding in Ireland. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING had 
understood the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to say he entirely disapproved of 
grants being made for constructing piers 
and harbours in the United Kingdom. 
The Act under which these grants were 
made was one of the most valuable Acts 
affecting Ireland, and he was utterly 
amazed to hear such a statement from 
the Secretary tothe Treasury. Had not 
such an Act been in force, they would 
not now have had the safe piers and 
harbours which existed on the Scotch 
and Irish Coast for the benefit of the 
small fishermen, who had no other pro- 
tection for their boats. He trusted the 
Secretary to the Treasury would not 
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advise his Colleagues to repeal so valu- 
able an Act of Parliament, and he de- 
sired to ask him, whether he had been 
correctly understood to say that he 
entirely disapproved of grants being 
made by the Government in aid of piers 
and harbours ? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. Member had forgotten 
that he was alluding to a grant of 
£3,000 for Scotch Harbours, when he 
made the remarks referred to. On a 
previous occasion an opinion was very 
rea expressed in the House, and 

y a considerable number of Scotch 
Members, that these sums of money 
ought not to be made as grants ; because 
such a course of proceeding encouraged 
the people interested in the construction 
of harbours to trust too much to Go- 
vernment aid rather than to their own 
exertions. The proper principle was 
for the Government to assist local efforts 
rather than grant large sums of money 
for the purpose of making harbours. 
He believed it would be much better to 
give assistance, than to encourage the 
people to lean upon the Government for 
the creation of harbours. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, if the 
Scotch Members who had spoken really 
represented the feeling of the Scotch 
people in reference to this matter, he 
would have voted against the grant of 
this sum of money to Scotland. But 
he could not for a moment think that 
they had expressed the wishes of the 
Scotch people. His reasons for saying 
so were that, having recently been 
engaged in an inquiry relating to some 
herrings sent from Scotland to Holland, 
at which many Dutch merchants who 
dealt in herrings were examined, all of 
them agreed that in Holland the brand 
was considered as placing a value on 
the herrings, and that fish sold under 
such a brand could, as a rule, be relied 
on. In fact, had the herrings which 
gave rise to that particular inquiry been 
branded, litigation would have been 
entirely avoided, and the merchant 
would have taken the cargo on the 
strength of the brand. The fact of such 
a value being set on the system of 
branding by the merchants in Holland 
—and he did not know that it was not 
equally popular elsewhere—seemed to 
him to be a reason for retaining it. 
He was = to find that the Irish 
herrings—like everything else Irish— 
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were intelligent and sensitive, and that 
they felt the insult cast upon them by 
the Government in neglecting to extend 
the brand to the Irish fishery. But, as 
they had left the Irish shore, perhaps it 
would be premature to consider a pro- 
posal to brand them until they returned. 

Mr. RAMSAY hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
would withdraw the proposal for the 
disallowance of the Vote. In preferring 
such a request, it need not be under- 
stood that he differed from the hon. 
Gentleman; buthe{Mr. Ramsay) thought 
time had been wasted by discussing a 
subject which was opposed, and with 
the same result, year after year. He 
hoped the Vote would be allowed to pass, 
and the Committee enabled to make 
some progress with the Estimates. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL did not 
like the word “‘ protection,” and he was 
very sorry it had been used in that 
discussion, because it seemed to him 
that no protection was afforded. The 
Irish Members were entirely mistaken 
if they supposed the Scotch people owed 
anything to the Treasury on account of 
the brand. Under an arrangement, 
which was entirely self-supporting, fish- 
curers in Scotland were allowed to have 
their exports branded; but they need 
not do so unless they chose. What was 
there in the nature of protection in such 
a system? He hoped the Committee 
would not be called on to divide against 
a plan which cost the nation nothing, 
and which, at the same time, was 
popular in Scotland. As to the making 
of harbours, he quite agreed with the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that grants 
should not be given to people who did 
not help themselves, but that assistance 
should be given to those who tried to do 
what they could by their own efforts. 
But sometimes the Government efforts 
had not been very successful. An- 
struther was a case in point. There, 
an attempt was made to carry out some 
ambitious scheme in the shape of a 
harbour of refuge, the result being to 
spoil the harbour previously existing 
without providing any useful substitute. 
Anstruther was an important fishing 
station, where they wanted not a har- 
bour for ships but for boats. After the 
Government had spent a mot large sum 
of money in driblets, they had made a 
harbour into which it was extremely 
difficult to get in bad weather, and, 
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when inside, a boat would be almost 
sure either to dash against the pier, or 
to be swept out by the receding current. 
Something had been done since, the 
result of which was that boats could nei- 
ther get in nor get out in bad weather ; 
but having gone so far—while he agreed 
with the Secretary to the Treasury in the 
principle he had laid down—he thought, 
as a matter of justice, they could not 
withdraw the grant in such a case until 
rood harbour was made what it ought 
to be. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Service Estimates. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, there 
could be no doubt that the brand was 
instituted for the purpose of giving a 
prominence to Scotch herrings which 
they would not have obtained but for 
this Government certificate. Some years 
ago, the fees paid for branding were 
not sufficient to meet the expenses, and 
a sum used to be voted yearly to supple- 
ment the fees ; but, since then, the Scotch 
herrings had obtained such prominence 
in the world, as enabled the curers to 
cure them in sufficient numbers to pay 
the £6,800, which was the amount 
charged for branding. But that sum 
did not meet all the expenses. True, it 
paid for the Inspectors and individuals 
employed in affixing the brand. But, 
beyond that, they had the Fishery Board 
of Scotland, the most complete and di- 
rect instrument for preserving the Scotch 
Fisheries, costing £2,340. Therefore, 
to suppose that the Committee would be- 
lieve that the whole system of branding 
was self-supporting, would be to draw 
rather too much on the credulity of hon. 
Members. He did not at all object to 
the branding of Scotch herrings, by the 
moderate expenses of which, and by the 
Government grant, the greatest benefits 
had been conferred upon a poor class 
of the community. If the Government 
were wise, they would extend the same 
system to other parts of the Kingdom, 
by which means herrings caught by the 
poor people of those localities would be- 
come as saleable and marketable in 
foreign countries as those which now 
came from Scotland. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he though 
the position of the Government on 
this occasion very inconsistent, and 
he and others had been continually 
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asking the Government to brand Irish 
whisky, so as to prevent Scotchmen 
selling bad Scotch spirit as Irish whisky. 
But the Government would not allow 
that to be done even at the expense of 
the distillers. [‘‘Question!”] This 
was the Question, because the Govern- 
ment which branded Scotch herrings 
for the purpose of protecting them, 
allowed Scotch merchants and manu- 
facturers to send bad spirit into Ireland, 
and to call it Irish whisky. 

Tae CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member, that the Question before the 
Committee was the Vote for the Scotch 
Fishery Board. 

Mr. PARNELL moved to reduce the 
Vote by £3,000. He did so, because, on 
referring to the Irish Estimates, he 
found only £3,900 put down for Irish 
Fishery purposes, whilst the expenses 
of the Scotch Fishery Board amounted 
to £12,900, a difference of about £9,000. 
So long as the Government refused the 
brand to the herring fisheries of Ire- 
land, they were doing a serious in- 
justice to the country, preventing the 
Irish traders from establishing a repu- 
tation in the market for Irish herrings 
in competition with Scotch herrings. As 
a consequence of such conduct, there was 
no curing whatever carried on in Ire- 
land. During the Irish herring fishery, 
when large quantities were caught, 
steamers came from Liverpool and other 
places, laid off the fishing ground, re- 
ceived the fish as soon as caught, and 
carried them to England or Scotland, 
where they were cured and branded. By 
these means, it frequently happened that 
Irish herrings were sold as being Scotch 
or English. If these fish were cured in 
Ireland, a great deal of employment 
would be afforded to people who were 
much in need of work. The neglect of 
the Government, in reference to the in- 
terests of the fishermen, was one of the 
most important examples of their gene- 
ral neglect of the material and indus- 
trial resources of Ireland. During re- 
cent years, the shoals of herrings had in- 
creased to a great extent on the Irish 
coast, and had not, as the hon. Member 
for the county of Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) said, gone to the coast of Scot- 
land. That being the case, an important 
and valuable industry might, with pro- 

er assistance in shape of giving the 
rish the protection of the brand, be 
established in Ireland. He knew that 
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very often, herrings, for which there was 
no market, and for curing which no 
means existed, were used for manure 
by farmers. If the Government gave 
them the brand, it would be of the 
greatest importance to the fishing popu- 
lations in Ireland. They did not want 
direct support, they did nut want a 
grant, nor did they want protection. All 
that they asked was that the Irish 
fisheries might be put upon an equality 
with the Scotch. The Scotch herrings 
had acquired a reputation by means of the 
Government brand, and they seemed now 
able to do without it; but that was not 
the case with Irish herrings. Ireland 
was still without that brand; but he 
firmly believed that, if his country had 
it, the result would be the setting-up of 
industries at different points which 
would contribute materially to the wel- 
fare and posterity of the seafaring popu- 
lation along the coasts. No one who 
had come in contact with the large sea- 
faring population of Ireland would dis- 
pute that proposition. Sometimes the 
fishermen of whom he spoke were com- 
paratively well off for a brief period; 
but it not unfrequently happened that 
they suddenly found themselves sinking 
into a condition of abject poverty. He 
affirmed that the Members of the Go- 
vernment had neglected their duty with 
respect to the Irish fisheries in a most 
remarkable manner; and, as marking 
his disapproval of the course which they 
had followed, he moved to reduce the 
Vote by £3,000. If that sum was no 
longer of use to the Scotch Members, 
let it be given to Ireland, and let Irish 
fish be branded, in order that they might 
acquire the same reputation as the 
Scotch herrings enjoyed. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £7,848, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
could never consent to act upon the 
principle on which a reduction of the 
Vote had just been proposed to the Com- 
mittee. This money did a great deal of 
good to a poor population in Scotland. 
There was exactly the same kind of 
population in Ireland, who deserved en- 
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couragement in a similar manner. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) in his desire to 


obtain some advantages for the poor Irish | 


fishermen ; but he would be no party to 
reducing a Vote which was productive 
of nothing but good to Scotch people, 
merely because there was not exactly 
the same thing in Ireland. Let the 
Irish Members endeavour, certainly, to 
get Irish herrings branded, and to ob- 
tain the establishment of a Fishery 
Board in their own country. In that 
endeavour he believed they would be 
aided by the Scotch Members, and he 
had no doubt that if they put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and were united, 
they would realize what they desired ; 
but he would think it wrong to reduce 
the Vote simply because of the reasons 
which had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell). 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) would not deem it his 
duty to persevere with his Motion for a 
reduction of the Vote. There was one 
particular point in connection with this 
matter which he desired to clear up. 
The Scotch system of branding was no 
longer a charge on the State. The sum 
by which his hon. Friend would reduce 
the amount now proposed to be voted, 
was contributed to the State through 
the fees paid to the branders. He quite 
agreed that it would be advantageous if 
the branding of herrings were extended 
to Ireland, and he had no doubt that 
the Scotch Members would support their 
Irish Brethren in this matter, as in 
everything that was fair their Irish 
Brethren had supported them; but he 
thought that the best interests of both 
countries would be consulted by not 
objecting to the Vote at present. He 
quite agreed, however, as he had indi- 
cated, with the reasons which had 
actuated the hon. Member for Meath 
in the course he had taken. 

Mr. YEAMAN said, he did not see 
why the same justice should not be done 
to the Irish fisheries as had been done 
in the case of the Scotch. Let a fair 
trial be made by sending two or three 
inspecting officers to the different sta- 
tions in Ireland while the fishing was 
going on. The officers could supply 
the curers at those stations with rules 
and regulations in regard to the curi 
of fish, and they could mark out for 
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them the exact size of barrels to use. 
The expense of doing this would be but 
small, and the people of Ireland would 
be enabled to prosecute a branch of in- 
dustry which he believed would be of 
great value and advantage to them. It 
would only be right, in his opinion, to 
lace the Irish fisheries on the same 
ooting as those in Scotland; and he 
had no doubt that if that were done 
there would be found to be a surplus in 
connection with branding in Ireland as 
there was at present in Scotland. With 
regard to the question of harbours, he 
quite disapproved of large grants being 
given by the Treasury for the erection 
of fishing harbours at Wick, Anstruther, 
or other places. But the Government 
had undertaken certain engagements ; 
they had expended something like 
£19,000 upon one particular harbour. 
At the same time it would be manifestly 
unfair for them to refuse to fulfil their 
obligations with the authorities in An- 
struther. As to Wick Harbour, he did 
not know how many thousands of pounds 
had been expended upon it; but it was 
now, if not a complete wreck, at least 
a wreck to a very considerable extent. 
These, however, were not harbours of 
refuge in the proper sense of that term, 
as the hon. Member for the Kirkcaldy 
Burghs seemed to suppose, but simply 
harbours for the purpose of protecting 
fishing boats when they came in from 
sea, and their support should be the 
result of the native industry of the 
people. He objected very much to any 
mere reduction of the Vote. If there 
were to be any diminution under this 
head of the Estimates, let it take the 
form of doing away with this particular 
grant altogether; but he believed that, 
even if it were done away with, the 
trade in Scotland would prove in future 
as successful and as prosperous as it 
was at the present time. 

Mr. PARNELL desired to advert for 
a moment to the observations which had 
been made by the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry). His hon. 
Friend had said that they must not take 
away this Vote from Scotland because 
they desired a similar grant for Ireland. 
Hecouldnothaveventuredto suggest that 
it should be taken away from Scotland, 
had not the Scotch Members themselves 
distinctly told the Committee that they 
did not want it. [‘‘No, no!”] On 
this occasion, and on several previous 
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occasions, the Scotch Members had in- 
formed the Committee that branding 
was a disadvantge to their country. 
“No, no!”] No! Why, the hon. 

ember who first drew attention to this 
matter to-night distinctly stated that the 
brand was an injury to Scotch fish ; 
that those fish had now acquired a suffi- 
cient reputation, that the present brand- 
ing system was not required, and that, 
therefore, it was not necessary it should 
be anylonger kept up. He had taken 
the hon. Member at his word, and he 
had said—‘“‘ Give to us this money which 
you do not require for yourselves, and 
let us spend it for the purpose of im- 
proving our fisheries.” That, surely, 
was a sensible proposition. He asked 
that money, not needed in Scotland, 
should be given to Ireland, in order that 
Irish herrings might acquire the reputa- 
tion in the markets of Europe which 
Scotch herrings now possessed, and that 
by the same means. This, he repeated, 
was an intelligible proposal, and did 
not at all partake of the nature which 
the hon. Member for Galway had attri- 
buted to it. He did not grudge the 
money to Scotland, but the Scotch 
Members said that Scotland did not 
want it. Ireland did, and he should 
press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, pre- 
vious divisions had shown whether the 
Scotch Members desired this money or 
not. It was perfect error for his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) to say that those hon. Gentle- 
men wished that this grant or other 
grants of a similar character should be 
withdrawn. Over and over again the 
hon. Members referred to had voted in 
favour of their maintenance. No doubt, 
there might have been one or two ex- 
ceptions. There was, for example, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) who first brought 
up the question on the ground that the 
existing state of matters was an inter- 
ference with free trade. That right hon. 
Gentleman introduced the subject several 
years ago; there was a division upon it 
then, there had been divisions since; 
and the Scotch Members then, as now, 
would be found to have voted in favour 
of the grant. Not only so, but to talk 
of the Scotch Members giving Ireland 
this Vote was absurd. What power 
had the Scotch Members to give this or 
any other money to Ireland? To say 
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that those hon. Members had any such 
power was simply to trifle with the 
question. The Scotch Representatives 
had no more authority over the £3,000 
than his hon. Friend the Member for 
Meath himself. The Vote must be pro- 
posed by the Government, and hon. 
Members might, if they liked, protest 
against it; but he thought they would 
be adopting a very foolish policy if they 
did so. The policy which the Irish 
Members had always followed was to 
support these grants to Scotland, while 
endeavouring to get similar grants for 
Ireland. They had never introduced 
the principle of cutting down the 
advantages which were given to a 
weaker portion of the Kingdom — 
Scotland—in order to obtain that which 
they desired for themselves. Those ad- 
vantages might possibly be cut down 
speedily enough, if the course which 
certain hon. Members recommended 
were acted upon. England governed 
Scotland, as well as Ireland, and he 
thought it would be most unwise to 
inferfere with the few advantages which 
the unity of Scotch Members had en- 
abled them to attain and to retain. 

Mr. GRAY said, it did not appear to 
be generally recognized that the only 
way in which the opinion of the Com- 
mittee could be tested on this question 
was by moving a reduction of the Vote. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mit- 
chell Henry) had said that the matter had 
been voted on again andagain. In that 
case, the opinion of the Committee must 
have been taken ona similar question 
to that which was now before it—namely, 
on a proposed reduction of the Vote. No 
hon. Member could of himself propose a 
substantive Vote of money ; the proposi- 
tion must come from the Government. 
It was not from any hostility to a 
particular grant being given to Scotland, 
but because of a desire to protest against 
the inequality of the present system, 
that it was now sought to test the 
opinion of the Committee. If the grant 
were useful for Scotland, a similar grant 
would be useful for Ireland. If it were 
not useful for Scotland, what harm 
would be done to that country by 
abolishing it? He was astonished 
that the discussion should have reached 
its present stage without a single Mem- 
ber of the Government having said a word 
on the subject. He should like to hear 
from the Secretary to the Treasury an 
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answer to two questions—If this were a 
useful expenditure of public money in re- 
gard to Scotland, how could the exclusion 
of Ireland from a similar advantage be 
justified? If it were a useless expen- 
diture with respect to Scotland, how 
could its continuance be justified ? 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the hon. Member 
who had just spoken could not have 
heard the whole of the discussion. 
There had been an expression of opinion 
from the Treasury Bench on the question 
of branding. The Committee had now 
been debating one and the same Vote 
for an hour and 20 minutes, and he 
thought that during that period there 
had been a waste of time such as ‘he 
had never before witnessed in the 
House. He would point out to those 
who so very frequently addressed the 
Committee, that one of the effects of 
their system of criticizing the Estimates 
was to prevent hon. Members from 
making objections on points that should 
really be raised in discussing the Votes. 
For himself, he had been restrained 
from expressions of opinion on different 
items solely by the time which had been 
occupied by preceding discussions. 

Mr. GRAY thought the Committee 
had listened to four or five speeches that 
evening from the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, and who protested 
against a waste of time. He (Mr. Gray) 
himself had only occupied a few minutes ; 
and, that being so, the Committee could 
judge as to who had wasted time. The 
hon. Gentleman had said that a statement 
on the subject under consideration had 
been made from the Treasury Bench. It 
was not on the general question of 
branding that he desired an expression 
of opinion from the Government. The 
point was one of principle—why should 
that which was conceded to Scotland not 
also be given to Ireland? and it was 
upon that point he should like to hear 
something from the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN remarked that 
this question of branding was one of the 
greatest importance to Ireland. The 
trading portions of the community in 
that country were deeply interested in 
it, and he hoped that due consideration 
would be given to it by Her Majesty’s 
Government, 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the only reason why he had not 
risen sooner to notice the remarks of hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland ‘was, that it ap- 
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to him they had been discussin 
a Vote which did not apply to Irelan 
at all. The Vote had simply to do with 
the branding of Scotch herrings, and the 
question was whether a sum of money 
should be placed in the Estimates in 
connection with that object. Reference 
had been made to previous divisions on 
the subject. Previous divisions had 
certainly been taken ; but those divisions 
had not been as to whether this grant 
should be extended to Ireland, but as to 
whether the Scotch Members wished that 
it should be continued for their own 
country. That was the issue on which 
discussions had arisen. When they 
came to the case of Ireland on_ its 
own merits, he should be prepared to 
express an opinion on the part of the 
Government; but on what was a purel 
Scotch question and a purely Scote 
Vote, he had already given his opinions 
to the Committee at some length. He 
confessed that he failed to see how the 
question of a Vote which could not, by 
any reduction, be applied to Ireland, 
could properly be brought into the pre- 
sent discussion. Let the matter be 
raised in a practical form, and at a 
proper time, and he should then be 
prepared to state his views upon it. 

Mr. MELDON said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, that the ques- 
tion, as connected with Ireland, had 
not been raised on this occasion in 
a practical form. He thought it had 
been raised by the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) in a very prac- 
tical form. They had heard a good 
deal in that House about levelling up 
and levelling down. He was in favour, 
as a rule, of levelling up; but when 
attempts in that direction failed, he was 
inclined to adopt the principle of level- 
ling down. That being so, he thanked 
his hon. Friend who represented Meath 
for having raised the question in the 
manner he had done. The fact that 
herrings were branded for Scotland and 
not for Ireland had an injurious effect 
upon the Irish article in distant markets. 
The Government brand was frequently 
regarded as the only test, and it was 
the want of it which excluded the sale 
of Irish herrings altogether in some of 
these markets. In addition to that, it 
was an obvious injustice that a system 
which existed in Scotland, and which the 
people of Ireland desired, should not be 
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extended to the latter country.. The 
Scotch Members said, however, that the 
branding system was more injurious than 
beneficial to the trade in Scotland, and 
that their herrings had acquired such a 
reputation that they did not wish the 
brand continued. But why not give the 
brand to Ireland, where it was deside- 
rated, in order that Irish herrings might 
have a chance df competing: fairly in 
distant markets? For years the Irish 
Members had been fighting, in order, if 
possible, to obtain some relief and con- 
sideration with M®spect to the fishery 
laws in their own country; but they 
had, so far, been wholly unsuccessful. 
It was obvious, however, that there 
ought not to be protection given to one 
— of the Kingdom and not to another. 

he subject had now been brought before 
the Committee in the most practical way, 
and he could not agree with the hon. 
Baronet who preceded him—that the 
question of Irish branding had nothing 
whatever to do with the Vote under dis- 
cussion. With reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay), that hon. 
Gentleman was always ready, whenever 
the matter of refusing a Vote for Ireland 
was concerned, to whete as much time as 
possible; but he protested against the 
assertion that time was lost or wasted 
in any way when hon. Members raised 
a question like the present, involving a 
great principle. He had been in at- 
tendance during the greater part of the 
evening. He had derived a good deal 
of benefit from the discussion which had 
taken place, and he did not think that 
one moment of the time of the Committee 
had been uselessly employed. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that in 1874 a Motion was carried by a 
majority of 2 in favour of affording sup- 
port to the Irish fisheries, and the result 
was that the Reproductive Loan Fund, 
which was used for various useful pur- 
poses, was handed over to the Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of encouraging 
the fisheries of Ireland. What had been 
the result? It had been a loan, not for 
the purpose of the fisheries, but to enable 
broken-down tenants to pay their rents. 
It was asked why did they not move a 
Vote of money to be given for the brand- 
ing of herringsin Ireland? The reason 
was they had got no herrings to brand. 
They all knew very well that the her- 
rings had abandoned the Irish coast, 
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and the idea of taking from Scotland 
the fees it received, because they had 
herrings and Ireland had not, was a 
most extraordinary one. He, for one, 
would be no party to the doctrine that 
Scotland should be deprived of what she 

t. He would rather be in favour of 
increasing it; and, when he found Ire- 
land had got herrings to brand, he would 
join in asking the Government to give 
them a grant. 

Mr. PARNELL protested against the 
assumption of the Scotch Members, that 
they were the only persons entitled to 
speak on that subject. It would be 
within the knowledge of everybody who 
had attended this evening, that by far 
the larger portion of the time of the 
Committee had been taken up by the 
Scotch Members, who had made speeches 
of a most stupid character, in a language 
which nobody could understand. 

Mr. PULESTON rose to Order, and 
submitted that the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) had no right to 
use such language towards the Scotch 
Members. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I did not under- 
stand the hon. Member for Meath to 
attribute any motives; but the expres- 
sion he has used with regard to the 
pronunciation of the Scotch Members 
appears to be somewhat irregular. 

Mr. PARNELL had merely said he 
could not understand their language, 
and before the next Scotch discussion 
came on, he would endeavour to learn it. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
not a single word had been uttered which 
any hon. Member of the House could not 
understand. 

Mr. PARNELL promised, by that 
time next year to remove any further 
cause of offence, by living such a time 
in Scotland that he would be able to 
Tearn the language. But they were now 
discussing the Vote for the branding of 
Scotch herrings, and the Government 
had been asked to give the Committee 
some reason why such a Vote should be 
continued; but the Government had 
neither told them the Vote was right or 
wrong. The Secretary to the Treasury 
had said he could give no reasons at all 
for the Vote ; and, under those circum- 
stances, the Committee was entitled to 
reject it. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had been present during the whole 
of the discussion, but he was, apparently, 
asleep, and he had not told them why if 
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Scotland was to have this money, a 
similar Vote should not be made to Ire- 
land. He protested against this system 
of partial legislation. 

Mr. SULLIVAN pointed out the in- 
justice and impolicy of arraying Scotland 
against Ireland in this matter. Because 
Ireland did not receive a similar Vote, 
that was no reason why they should 
take the money away from Scotland. 
He had been sent into the House from 
Treland to pursue towards the people of 
this country a policy of conciliation, and 
the kinder and wiser course was to en- 
courage every just and beneficent mea- 
sure for the fishermen of Scotland, 
rather than to pursue the ill-natured 
policy of endeavouring to deprive Scot- 
land of the Vote simply because Ireland 
had not got a similar one. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, the 
Scotch fishermen had no right to Irish 
and English money, when the Scotch 
Members refused to grant English, 
Irish, and Scotch money to the Irish 
fishermen, He, as an Irish Member, 
could not sit still and see such a thing 
done. What he had been looking for 
during the last hour was for some of 
the Scotch Members to get up and say— 
‘Do not touch our privilege, and when 
you ask for a similar Vote for Ireland 
we will support you.” With the ex- 
ception of the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Yeaman), no such expression of in- 
tention had fallen from the Seoteh Mem- 
bers; and he, therefore, thought his 
hon. Friend was correct in the course he 
was pursuing in objecting to this Vote. 
The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate had preserved a suspicious silence, 
and their course was perfectly plain. 
As they could not now bring forward a 
direct proposal for a grant of this kind 
for Ireland, the only way they had to 
express their dissatisfaction at the way 
they were being treated was by moving 
the Amendment. Allusion had been 
made to the Reproductive Loan Fund, 
and as regarded that, he wished to say 
that it was not English and Scotch money, 
but it was wholly Irish money. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he should not take the hon. Member 
who had just sat down as his model, nor 
did he want a character from him 
amongst his constituents. He was in 
the habit, whenever he got up to address 
the House, not of advising, but of in- 
sulting, hon. Members by his personally 
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offensive observations. Now, with re- 
gard to the Reproductive Loan Fund, 
the hon. Member showed his ignorance 
by saying it was Irish money. It was 
the money of the charitable and philan- 
thropic people of England, got up at a 
time when Ireland was suffering great 
distress, and what remained of the sum 
not required was vested in trustees for 
public purposes in Ireland. Not a 
single farthing of the money originally 
belonged to the Irish people. So much 
for the hon. Member’s knowledge of the 
history of that matter. Now, as to the 
question before the Committee, he re- 
peated there was no injustice in this 
grant being made to Scotland, and it 
was only delaying and trifling with the 
time of hon. Members to object to it, 
because Ireland had no substantial 
grievance regarding it. The objection 
which had been raised was simply for 
the purpose of preventing the Business 
of the House being carried on, and he, 
as an Irish Member, had no hesitation 
in expressing that opinion. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The discussion 
seems to be turning away from the par- 
ticular subject before the Committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
omission of this Vote had been moved 
on the express ground that the money 
vee not wished for by the Scotch Mem- 

ers. 

Mr. PARNELL begged to say that 
hehad not moved his Amendment merely 
on the ground that the Vote was not 
wished for by the Scotch Members, but 
he had given other grounds; though, as 
far as they had expressed themselves, 
the Scotch Members had distinctly said 
the Vote was not useful to them. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it was 
in the recollection of the House that the 
distinct and only ground upon which it 
was proposed not to grant this money 
was because it was not appreciated in 
Scotland, and the Scotch Members did 
not wish it to be continued. The hon. 
Member distinctly stated that if the 
Scotch Members had desired the Vote to 
be continued, he would not have moved 
its rejection. Now, it was perfectly 
clear the Scotch Members did want the 
Vote, and, therefore, the hon. Member 
ought not to press his opposition. 

Mr. GRAY considered the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing) had made a very strong and 
undeserved attack upon the Irish Mem- 
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bers who opposed this Vote. There was 
no desire on his part, or that of any other 
Irish Member, to waste the time of the 
Committee. They had raised a perfectly 
legitimate issue, and they had asked the 
Government to pronounce uponit, and the 
Secretary to the Treasury had told them 
he would be prepared to give an answer, 
if the point was raised on the Irish 
Votes. Now, the hon. Baronet must be 
aware that the Rules of the House 
would not allow them to raise it on the 
Irish Votes. The right hon. Baronet the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland was pre- 
sent, yet he had given no expression of 
opinion on the subject; and, if there had 


been any waste of time, it was due to the | 8T 


fact that, having raised a perfectly legi- 
timate issue in a fair manner, they had 
received no answer. He therefore pro- 
tested against the insinuations which 
had been made by the hon. Member. 
Mr. MELDON merely wished to add 
one word, which was that this question 
had been persistently and earnestly 
raised every year since 1874, when they 
succeeded, by a majority of two, in estab- 
lishing the principle that some help 
ought to be given to the Irish fisheries. 
This disposed of any charges which 
might be made against their motives. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided; Ayes 10; 
Noes 142: Majority 132.—(Div. List, 
No. 149.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions tp be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Br1 44.] 
(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 
mond.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 21st May. ] 


Bill’ considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 6 (Commencement of Act). 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that they 
had told the supporters of the Bill that 
if it should come on at any fair and 
reasonable hour they would be willing 
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to discuss it, but if not they would not 
go into it. It was 4 o’clock this morn- 
ing when they had got to bed, and the 
Chairman would. not. therefore be sur- 
prised that he begged to move that he 
(the Chairman) do report Progress and 
ask leave to sit again. They had a 
Scotch Bill on. Tenant Right being 
brought on by Scotch Members which 
had had to give place to the Sunday 
Closing Bill, although it was of greater 
importance than the latter, on which 
Irish Members were so much divided. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
ess, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. O’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. ONSLOW supported the Motion, 
thinking it most unreasonable that they 
should have to go on with that discus- 
sion after being so late the night before, 
The hon. Member for Roscommon put 
it down night after night, and they had 
to come down and go into the Amend- 
ments. He hoped the Committee would 
not allow the Bill to be forced down the 
throats of an unwilling minority—a very 
strong one. He trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill would agree 
that they should all go home at a reason- 
able hour, and take it some day next 
week before 12.30. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, that the 
hon. Member was very fond of telling 
him to take the Bill on ‘‘ sume” day, 
without telling him on what day, and 
knowing full well that he could not 
command a day. It had been very 
well understood that the Government 
had, by the very fact of placing the 
Bill where they had, announced their 
intention of giving facilities that even- 
ing for proceeding with it. His right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given him an assur- 
ance that evening that at 11 o’clock 
Supply should be reported, and that 
they should be able to get into considera- 
tion of that Bill in Committee, [Major 
O’Gorman: It is. half-past 12 now. ] 
The discussion on the Votes had, of 
course, prevented the Government from 
doing so; and he did not mean to ac- 
cuse them of a breach of faith. The re- 
sult, however, was, that the Government 
had given him no facilities that evening. 
But was the hour at, which they had 
arrived an unreasonable hour for taking 
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up a Bill in the hands’ of a’ private 
Member? The course altogether pur- 
sued with regard to that Bill from the 
first moment showed the object which 
its opponents had — they had always 


been saying that they were anxious to | hi 


give it a fair discussion—but the whole 
course of their conduct showed that 
they wanted to defeat it that Session, as 
reviously, by dilatory Motions. And 
a had again to appeal to the Com- 
mittee to stand by him in resisting them ; 
and to show that the Bill of a private 
Member was not to be thus placed at a 
disadvantage. It would be perfectly im- 
possible for him to consent to the pro- 
posal made to him. 
. 8m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not allow what had been said to 
pass without comment. He understood 
the hon. Member to say that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had pledged 
himself to stop Supply at 11 o’clock. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he had in- 
tended to state that he did not in any 
way blame the Government. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was very glad indeed that he had mis- 
understood the hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause the Committee would be aware 
that what had happened had not been 
the fault of the Government. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped that 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O'Sullivan) would not persist with the 
Motion to report Progress. They had a 
great deal to do; and, although they 
might not have a division on the Amend- 
ment, they might clear away some objec- 
tions and difficulties, and perhaps come 
to a decision on a future evening. 

Me. MCCARTHY DOWNING 
thought they might very well have a 
ee on that clause—it was not too 

te. 

Masor O’GORMAN hoped his hon. 
Friend (Mr. O’Sullivan) would not allow 
any discussion whatever. They should 
accept no terms whatever from those 

eople. The Half-past 12 o'clock 

ule was then being violated. They 
might be told that they were in Com- 
mittee, and therefore it could not be 
considered an opposed Bill. Well, they 
would oppose it. 

Mrz. MURPHY said, that the Amend- 
ment was a very important one, and 
might be fairly debated; it was only 
reasonable that they should have a dis- 
cussion upon it. Linterraption.} The 
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hon. Member for Roscommon, having 

had a discussion upon if, would feel it 

his duty to go further; but, if he per- 

severed, he (Mr. Murphy) should feel 

it his duty to go into the Lobby against 
m 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN had told the sup- 
porters of the Bill, that if it came on at 
a reasonable hour they would discuss 
the Amendment, and he intended to 
keep his word, and did not intend dis- 
cussing it at that unreasonable hour. 
If half the trouble taken with that 
Bill had been taken with the Land 
Bill, they might have had it passed 
before that. With regard to the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, it was a very remarkable thing 
that the Bill of the hon. Members for 
Down and Downpatrick had passed 
without opposition, although it had been 
fourth on the Paper, and that before 
them had been eighth. The present 
Bill was then second on the Paper. He 
did not see why it should be forced on 
any more than any other Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
reason why the Bill occupied a higher 
position on the Paper was that the Go- 
vernment had undertaken to afford 
facilities for its progress. It certainly 
was perfectly true that, owing to cir- 
cumstances to which he need not refer, 
they had reached the Bill at a later 
hour than had been expected; but the 
hon. Member for Roscommon had very 
fairly stated that the Government had not 
been responsible. The hon. Member for 
Limerick county (Mr. O’Sullivan) had 
an Amendment on the Paper which he 
was anxious to discuss; and the hon. 
Member for Sligo county (Mr. King- 
Harman) had one which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon had admitted to be 
important. It might be very reasonable 
that they should discuss the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Limerick, 
because the hour really was not a very 
late one, and then report Progress, so 
as to enable the important question 
raised by the hon. Member for Sligo to 
be debated. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that if the 
hon. Member for Roscommon was satis- 
fied with the suggestion made, he would 
then give in and withdraw his Amend- 


ment. 

Taz O’CONOR DON said, that it 
would be simply an absurdity. Anyone 
who knew the character of the Amend- 
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ment knew that such a proposal was 
mere trifling. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN could not see that 
it was trifling. Ifthe hon. Member did 
not accept the proposal, he must go to a 
division. 

Mr. KIRK considered that if the 
Government had broken faith with the 
hon. Member for Roscommon, still men 
had not a right to stop out of their beds 
till 6 in the morning to watch that Bill; 
and, -therefore, the hon. Member for 
Limerick county should press the matter 
to a division. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that some 
hon. Members appeared to forget that 
the Half-past 12 o’clock Rule applied to 
Bills in their early stages—not when in 
Committee. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 23; 
Noes 95: Majority 72.— (Div. List, 
No, 150.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN repeated his offer 
to the hon. Member (the O’Conor Don), 
that he should agree to report Progress 
after the next Amendment had been 
discussed, which was his own. He 
moved, at page 2, line 34, after ‘‘ on,” 
to add “the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty,” 
and leave out the date named in the Bill. 
As the clause stood, the Bill would come 
into operaticn very shortly after the 
close of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment—namely, on the Ist of October. 
That would be too sudden for so im- 
portant a change as that which the 
measure contemplated. There were 
many parts of Ireland where the people 
would know nothing about the altera- 
tion in the law, and they would be taken 
by surprise if the Bill came into opera- 
tion so soon. There were other reasons 
for postponing its operation. At present, 
the people resorted on the Sunday to 
places of recreation within two or three 
milesof thetowns. These places of recrea- 
tion would be shut up by this Bill, and 
the proprietors compelled to make fresh 
arrangements. He held it to be wrong 
to close these all at once, and, therefore, 
it was only fair and reasonable to give 
them an opportunity of getting rid of 
their little stock-in-trade, and setting up 
in some other business. He resisted 
this piece of class legislation in the 
interest, not of the wealthier traders, 
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but of the poorer ones, including those 
who were non-electors. Why, he asked, 
were hon. Members pressing this Bill 
forward, night after night, in this way? 
It was, he believed, because a re-action 
was setting in against the Bill in the 
country, and they knew that if they did 
not push the measure forward in the 
present Parliament, they would have no 
chance of success with it in the next. 
No mention was made by hon. Members 
from Ireland of this Bill at the last 
General Election, excepting by two 
Members for the city of Dublin, both 
of whom had lost their seats. Only a 
small portion of the Home Rule Mem- 
bers had voted for this Bill in the course 
of the year. The greatest support it 
had received came from the Sabbatarian 
North of Ireland, where the promoters 
of the Bill were obliged to get Scotch- 
men to advocate the measure, because 
they failed to obtain Irishmen for the 
purpose. Outside Parliament the Bill 
had the support of the wealthy classes ; 
but was it supported by the men who 
made use of public-houses in Ireland 
on the Sunday? He hoped the Com- 
mittee would accept the reasonable 
Amendment he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 34, to leave out the words 
“of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight,” in order to insert the words 
‘¢day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty.” —(Mr. O'Sullivan.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-cight’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA suggested 
that the 1st of January, 1879, should be 
the date fixed for commencing the opera- 
tion of the Bill. It would not do to 
force this measure unduly upon the 
people, as he feared in that case it 
might lead to some turmoil. A great 
majority of the humbler classes had 
been opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
It appeared a hardship to those classes 
that legislation of this kind should be 
promoted by those who enjoyed all the 
advantages of well-filled cellars, or of 
clubs. It was well known that this measure 
had been promoted by an organized 
committee, employing salaried persons 
to travel from place to place; and they 
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had been compelled to engage the ser- 
vices of Scotchmen to advocate a measure 
for Ireland. Experience did not com- 
mend the Forbes-Mackenzie Act to the 
notice of Parliament, except on Sabba- 
tarian grounds; for, notwithstanding 
the passing of that Act, the consumption 
of intoxicating liquors in Scotland had 
very greatly increased during the last 
25 years. If this Bill were passed for 
Ireland, in all probability it would lead 
to more drinking in private than pre- 
vailed at the present time. He could 
not support his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment, because it seemed to be trifling 
with the Committee to propose post- 

ning the operation of the Bill to so 
vetant aday. Ho, therefore, should be 
prepared, at the proper time, to move 
that the date be the Ist of January, 
1879. 

Mr. R. SMYTH, while agreeing that 
the alteration suggested by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down was a 
reasonable one, pointed out a grave ob- 
jection to it. The whole matter had 

een considered at great length in the 
Select Committee last “year, and they 
had, with the entire concurrence of the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), agreed to fix the 
date as it now appeared in the Bill, for 
this reason, that it corresponded with 
the date of the annual licensing ses- 
sions. If the date were altered to the 
Ist of January—two months after the 
holding of those Sessions—it was obvious 
that great inconvenience would arise 
with respect to licences taken out by 
pebieete. As the question had been 
ully gone into by the Select Committee, 
he thought it would be much better, and 
far _ to adhere to the date they had 
fixed. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN remarked, that 
when the Licensing Bill of 1872 was 
passed, 12 months’ notice was given to 
the trade of the contemplated change in 
the law. However, to show that he was 
willing to meet his hon. Friend in this 
matter, he would alter his Amendment, 
if they agreed to fix the Ist of March, 
1879, as the date when the Bill should 
come into force. 

Mr. O’CLERY observed, that the 
interest which one side appeared to have 
in the operation of this Bill was so 
obvious, that the only way to meet their 
opposition as it deserved to be met was 
by tiring it out. 





Mr. MURPHY thought the offer of 
the hon. Member (Mr. O’Sullivan) might 
very well be considered ; because there 
would be no difficulty in the publican 
getting a licence next October to last 
until the 10th of March, 1879, instead 
of the 10th of October following. 

Mr. KIRK, referring to the remark 
of the hon. Member for Wexford county 
(Mr. O’Clery), that parties who brought 
forward Amendments, and who were 
opposing the Bill, did so because they 
had an interest in the liquor traffic, said, 
the same observations had been made 
on more than one occasion, and, amongst 
others, by an hon. Gentleman opposite. 
He repudiated all these assertions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member of the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KIRK was sorry to be out of 
Order, but his feelings had carried him 
so far as to transgress the Rules of the 
House. The Amendment before the 
Committee ought to be adopted. The 
Bill was a confiscatory and revolutionary 
measure ; and he deprecated its sudden 
enforcement—for there were many small 
traders, selling whisky and beer in the 
country districts, who would require 
some time to enable them to dispose of 
their businesses, which this Bill would so 
seriously disturb. They might be com- 
pelled to emigrate to America. Two 
months’ notice was insufficient. For his 
part, he hoped it would be a long time 
before the labourer brought home his 
bottle of whisky on a Saturday night, 
for consumption on the following day, 
because he could not get it on Sunday. 
The Amendment, far from being of a 
trifling character, was a fair concession. 

THe O’CONOR DON had no parti- 
cular preference for the date named in 
the Bill, excepting the fact that the 
annual licensing sessions met in Octo- 
ber, and the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was 
of opinion that the 1st of October was 
the time at which the operation of the 
Bill ought to commence. It would bea 
disadvantage, and not quite fair, to 
place upon a publican the necessity of 
taking out a seven days’ licence for a 
whole year, when, according to this 
Bill, the licence would operate only for 
a few months. Unless he heard some 
strong reasons for the proposed altera- 
tion, he would not be justified in con- 
senting to change a date, which had 
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been chosen by a Select Committee 
under the guidance of a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA referred to 
a remark which an hon. Member had 
made to him, that it would be just as 
well to pass the Bill and let the people 
feel it at once. That observation did 
not altogether commend itself to him, 
because he would rather that the people 
should accept the measure, if they 
really needed it. He urged that the 
date should be the 10th of March next. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he wanted 
to ask the Committee this question. 
If a Resolution were proposed, declar- 
ing that after a certain day, Messrs. 
Bass and Allsopp should sell no more of 
their goods, was there one single Mem- 
ber of that House that would vote for 
such a measure, and agree to confiscate 
the property of those gentlemen? And, 
after all, was this not a confiscatory 
Bill? Were the poor people who, 
under the sgis of the law of England, 
had furnished themselves with a certain 
quantity of liquor for sale—were they 
to have their property confiscated, with- 
out any trial whatever, and simply be- 
cause a parcel of Home Rule Coercionists 
—persons who came there from Ireland 
as Representatives, but who were never 
elected in 1874 for the purpose of pass- 
ing such a Bill as this—and who, if such 
a measure had been proposed by them 
in i874, would have been whipped out 
by their constituencies? In 1874 there 
was no such question brought forward 
as one for the closing of public-houses 
on Sunday in Ireland; but since that 
period, these miserable people had 
come to the House asking for a Bill. 
{‘‘ Order!” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will see that the ex- 
pression, ‘‘those miserable people,” is 
scarcely a proper one to use. I trust he 
will withdraw it. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he would 
withdraw it. Another adjective had now 
gone from them, and he did not know 
where they should get adjectives when 
they wanted them. He said so the other 
night, and was misrepresented in every 
paper inLondon. He said they should 
soon find themselves left without any 
suitable terms for expressing their 
thoughts on such matters. They prayed 
every year for freedom of speech, but 
would soon be without any freedom of 
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speech atall. [‘‘Oh, at He affirmed 
it. He repeated it. e said they 
were approaching -a time when they 
should not be permitted a single ad- 
jective at all—substantives perhaps! 
The House was, in fact, becoming a 
school for teaching the use of sub- 
stantives, since they must not express 
their thoughts with the help of ad- 
jectives. He said that these publicans 
were entitled to toleration. They had 
furnished themselves with liquors to be 
dispensed to the people of Ireland, ac- 
cording to Act of Parliament, and he 
asked this honourable Committee whe- 
ther it was fair or just that they should 
be deprived of the benefit of their capi- 
tal? He reiterated that if this Bill 
had been one to confiscate the property 
of Messrs. Bass and Allsopp, there was 
not a Member of that House that 
would vote for it, except the Home 
Rule Coercionists. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought it 
would be expedient for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
to accept the Amendment. [ ‘‘No, 
no!’’] Well, hon. Members should re- 
member that the Bill was a considerable 
experiment, in the absence of any cer- 
tainty as to the feelings that would be 
excited when it came into operation. 
The hon. Member for Roscommon said 
he was comparatively indifferent, but 
that the 1st of October was preferred 
on the ground that these annual licences 
were then granted. Was that a sub- 
stantial ground? Let them take the 
case of a man renewing his licence in 
October, with the knowledge that this 
Bill would come into operation on the 
following March, It would be optional 
for him to take out a seven days’ licence, 
knowing that it would be operative for 
six days only after the Bill came into 
operation, or he could take out a six 
days’ licence, and so, as it were, bring 
the Bill into operation atonce. He had 
that option, and there was, therefore, no 
hardship; and, as there was no hard- 
ship, he wished the hon. Member for 
Roscommon would accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. A. MOORE hoped the hon. 
Member for Roscommon would not yield 
to the suggestion made to him. As to 
the ‘‘ poor people” on whose behalf an 
appeal had been made by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford (Major 
O’Gorman), he would observe that this 
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Bill had been before the House these | days’ licence, he would not be able to 


three years, and had only been defeated 
by the most monstrous opposition. If 
they did not bring it into operation in 
October, they would make complete con- 
fusion throughout the country. It was 
true, however, that the traders need 
not be wronged by taking out a seven 
days’ licence. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN observed, that he 
was unable to see any argument in the 
remarks madeagainst the Amendment. It 
was perfectly easy to arrange for the 
taking out of a six days’ licence, to ex- 
pire on the 10th of March. It had been 
put forward by one or two Members 
that the opposition to the Bill came from 
those engaged some way or other in the 
trade. e did not consider such re- 
marks any argument in favour of the 
Bill; but as he was engaged in that 
trade, he wished to say he was neither 
ashamed or afraid of his business, no 
more than he was of his opinion or his 

olitics, and he would add that it would 
Be well for England, and for Ireland, 
too, if all her sons were engaged in some 
trade or profession, for then they would 
not have any idle cads living on the 
industry of honest men. Why could 
they not have such a six days’ licence? 
When the Bill was passed in 1872, 
12 months’ time was given to the English 
trade, and they were now only asking 
the Committee to give six. He did not 
think it would be manly in him to see 
a branch of industry which had been 
licensed by the House trampled under 
foot without making some effort to de- 
fend it. There was not the least proof 
that drunkenness prevailed extensively 
in Ireland on Sundays, and this was 
not a temperance movement, but a 
purely Sabbatarian movement. He 
must press his Amendment, that the 
Bill should not come into operation be- 
fore the 10th of March, 1879. 

Mr, MURPHY wished the Committee 
to understand that no practical harm 
could result from the Amendment. No 
one could refuse to pay the Excise the 
amount of the licence, and if the Bill 
came into operation on the 10th of 
March, as the hon.Member for Limerick 
suggested, there would be no contention 
between the Excise authorities and the 
publicans. He might take out a licence 
on the 10th of March, and then could not 
come up again before the 10th of March 
following ; but if he took out a six 





take advantage of the bond fide traveller 
clause at all. No harm could be done, 
and he would suggest to the hon. 
Member for Roscommon that he should 
accept the hon. Member’s Amendment. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
that if the hon. Member for Roscommon 
had given his attention to it, he would 
accept the Amendment, as it really 
offered a permission to the trader to 
bring the Bill into operation in his own 
case as speedily as possible. If he took 
out a six day licence, he would be in 
the position of one placed under the 
Sunday-closing principle from the first 
moment of his licence beginning to run. 
If he did not do that, he would have to 
take out a full seven day licence, and 
the Act would come into operation when 
only half the licence had expired, and 
he would then be practically under a six 
day licence. It appeared to him that 
the hon. Member’s Amendment gave the 
trader alternatives which covered the 
whole ground of the question. He did 
not wish to exaggerate appearances, but 
unfavourable signs had been manifested 
in Ireland with respect to the Bill, which 
he should be sorry to see realized; but 
he would warn the House against adopt- 
ing this measure too suddenly, lest they 
should drive those whom it affected to 
form other organizations. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he should 
not be unwilling, personally, to accept 
the Amendment, but he did not know 
how far the opponents of the Bill would 
be disposed to appreciate this conces- 
sion ; and, moreover, he did not know 
whether the Attorney General would be 
willing to approve it from his own point 
of view. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER wished to say he 
could see no objection to the Amend- 
ment. It had, he thought, been satis- 
factorily explained that no practical in- 
convenience could arise from it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN remarked, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. Murphy), who now supported the 
Amendment, voted in the Committee 
for making the Bill come into operation 
in October. 

Mr. MURPHY : Yes; but it was the 
October at the end of the year, not at 
the beginning. I so voted, because I 
thought the Bill should not come into 
operation before the trader had had a 
fair opportunity of exercising his busi- 
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ness during the time for which he had 
paid his money. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 59; 
Noes 39: Majority 20. — (Div. List, 
No. 151.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Major 
O’ Gorman.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER appealed to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Waterford (Major O’Gorman), to al- 
low the clause to pass, after which 
Progress might be reported. 

Mr. A. MOORE observed, that there 
were only two short clauses more, and 
that the Committee ought not to be 
brought down again for further discus- 
sions. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
the promoters of the Bill were pressing 
his Friends very hard. The Committee 
should be anxious to avoid unneces- 
sary inconvenience to the poor trader, 
which had already been referred to. He 
said, let this clause pass, and then let 
Progress be sepuned 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 9; 
Noes 77: Majority 68.—(Div. List, 
No. 152.) 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Extension of Act). 

Mr. R. POWER said, there was no 
one who was more anxious to proceed 
with this Bill than he was; but it was 
most unreasonable that they should be 
expected to go on with it at that hour 
of the morning. This clause would raise 
a most important discussion, and he 
could not speak upon it in less than an 
hour and 20 minutes; and there were 
many others who were desirous of speak- 
ing upon the question. Hon. Members 
who had so much philanthropy and 
generosity, and who wished to see this 
measure adopted in Ireland, were 
anxious to see its beneficent effects ex- 
tended to England, and finally to Japan 


Mr. Murphy 





and other places; and, therefore, they 
would like to speak upon this clause, 
His constituents took great interest in 
this measure. When he was returned 
for the city of Waterford, there were 
13 candidates seeking for that honour. 
As the day of the contest drew near, 
they dropped off one by one, and only 
five went to the poll. Some hon. Mem- 
ber had said that this was not a test 
question at the last Election; but he 
declared most emphatically that, with 
him and his hon. and gallant Junior, it 
was made a test question. The repre- 
sentatives of the Sunday Closing As- 
sociation waited upon them on that oc- 
casion, and they also waited upon three 
other candidates—one of whom was the 
present Member for the county of Water- 
ford, another the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and the other had not yet found 
his way into that distinguished As- 
sembly. Six of the candidates pledged 
themselves to support Sunday closing, 
and two said they would give no pledge, 
but would exercise their own opinion on 
the question, and these two candidates 
were returned. The Home Rule Mem- 
ber for the county of Waterford was a 
candidate on that occasion; but he was 
defeated. What did the Sunday closers 
do? They issued the following circular 
to the people of Waterford— 

‘We have to inform you that, if elected, the 
following candidates have agreed to support 
Sunday Closing:—James Delahunty, R. B. 
Osborne, and Edward Gibson. The Committee 


much regret that Mr. Power’s and Major 
O’Gorman’s replies are not favourable.” 


He need not remind the Committee what 
was the just and happy result of that 
Election. It would not be fair to go into 
the main question at that late hour. He 
thought that even the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) could 
not comprehend so great and important 
an issue at that time of the morning. 
[Mr. Suttrvan: It is quite early.] It 
was all very well to say ‘‘ quite early,” 
but he (Mr. R. Power) was positive the 
hon. and learned Member did not usually 
keep such late hours. If they were to 
be kept up till this time of the morning, 
night after night, they might as well 
give up going to bed altogether. This 
was a most unconstitutional proceeding 
—at all events, it was not good for the 
constitution—and, therefore, he must in- 
sist upon his right, and move that the 
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Chairman report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Richard Power.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 23; 
Noes 57: Majority 34.—(Div. List, 
No. 1538.) 


Motion made, and Question 
‘That the Chairman do now 
Chair.” —( Major O’ Gorman.) 


Mr. ASSHETON COROSS did not 
want to interfere in this matter, but he 
could not help remarking that they had 
arrived at a point at which it was im- 
possible to apply this Bill to England. 
The Preamble said it should apply to 
Ireland only, and there could be nothing 
in Clause 8 that they could object to. 
He therefore hoped that the Committee 
would not bring the proceedings of this 
House into discredit, simply by pursuing 
this course of dividing upon a matter to 
which they would eventyally agree. The 
Committee also should have some regard 
for the comfort of hon. Members, and 
not go on in that way. > 

Mr. SHAW agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman. It had been suggested 
that the clauses should be gone through 
and the new clauses left for the next oc- 
casion. He was told, however, that 
that proposition would not be accepted ; 
but it was certainly the right way out 
of the difficulty. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS did not 
know that there was a doubt about the 
matter. He put it to the Committee 
whether that was not a fair compromise, 
and he certainly understood it had been 
accepted. 

Mr. MURPHY understood that the 
suggestion that had been made was to 
be accepted; but now, to his surprise, 
he found that that was not the case. 
He should again ask the hon. Member 
for Roscommon, whether, if the 8th 
clause were passed, he would report Pro- 

ess, or whether the promoters of the 

ill intended to press the Bill further 
that night ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN thought that was 
too much. The offer of the compromise 
had been distinctly refused by the hon. 
Member for Cork’s (Mr. Murphy’s) own 
Friends. 


anes 
eave the 





Mr. MURPHY remarked, that there 
was not the slightest warrant for the 
statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth. He stated that he (Mr. 
Murphy) knew that the offer had been 
refused. The hon. and learned Member 
should take care how he charged a Mem- 
ber of that House with such a thing. 
He (Mr. Murphy) never heard that it 
was rejected, or did he know that it was 
rejected now. He was surprised to hear 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth. 

Mr. SULLIVAN retorted that the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy) 
surely must have heard the stentorian 
voice of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Waterford, who rejected the offer of 
compromise. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS wished to 
recall the compromise to the recollection 
of the Committee. It was a fair com- 
promise, and his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary agreed with it. He 
should propose that the Committee take 
the division on the 8th clause, and then 
report Progress. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he must 
recall to the attention of the Home 
Secretary that when this compromise 
was proposed it was refused by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Water- 
ford. Three divisions had been taken 
since, and yet in none of those divisions 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary support the proposal which he 
himself suggested as a reasonable one. 
That, in his opinion, was unexampled 
conduct on the part of an Officer of the 
Crown. The Government had appealed 
to the promoters of the Bill to accept a 
compromise, but the Government did not 
support the proposal. The promoters 
were, therefore, not in any way bound 
by the offer. No one felt more than he 
did the undesirableness of carrying on 
discussions of this character ; but were 
they to be brought down every night 
for such discussions. He would ask the 
Committee whether it was not much 
better to sit there until they had got 
rid of the Bill than be dragged down 
night after night in this way ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
protested that the Government had done 
oo best to facilitate the progress of the 
Bill. 

Tue O’CONOR DON meant the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and not the Go- 


vernment. 
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Mr. COGAN did not make the pro- 
for compromise in concert with the 
on. Member for Roscommon, so:he was 
in no way bound by it. He certainly had 
observed, with great regret, the conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. MARK STEWART suggested 
that, as the Committee had got intoa 
dilemma, it would be best to 
Clause 8, and put the Bill down as the 
first Order on Friday. That was a fair 
suggestion. 

Tue O’CONOR DON would most 
gladly accept such a proposal, but he 
thought it was more than he could ask 
the Government to give him. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH did not under- 
stand the reflections that had been made 
on the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. The offer was accepted ; but 
why should they be driven into the 
necessity of going so often into the 
division Lobbies? They were brought 
there night after night, but every pro- 
posal made had been rejected by the 
hon. Member for Roscommon, who now 
avowed his intention to force the Bill 
through that night. He appealed to the 
hon. Member for Roscommon to let the 
Committee accept the offer of the Home 
Secretary and report Progress. 

Mr. SULLIVAN : The compact was, 
that if the offer were accepted, the oppo- 
nents of the Bill would withdraw their 
opposition; but the offer was rejected, 
and they had taken three divisions since, 
so that they could not now accept the 
proposition. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS insisted 
that what was a fair compromise an hour 
ago was fair then, and as sensible men 
they had better accept it. 

Mr. MELDON supported the com- 
promise. The Government had acted 
in a most reasonable manner. It was 
true that the offer had been rejected 
and three divisions taken; it was a 
different thing when the Government, 
to whom they owed something, made 
such an appeal. If it were necessary, 
however, to force this Bill through 
Committee, he would go with the hon. 
Member for Roscommon. 

Mr. COLE was a supporter of the 
Bill, but he thought the suggestion of 
the Home Secretary was most reason- 
able. He did not think the Bill ought 
to be forced through Committee. He 
was anxious that the Bill should pass; 
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but there were hon. Members who felt 
strongly upon it, and it was unfair to 
press it too much. 

Tux O’CONOR DON was sorry that 
when the offer was first made it was not 
accepted. He should like to say, with 
reference to the offer that came from the 
Government, that he hoped the Com- 
mittee would on the next occasion dis- 
cuss the new clauses. There really was 
only one clause of importance in the Bill 
and that had been disposed of. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH hoped no under- 
taking would be given by the Govern- 
ment. They all claimed the right of 
free discussion; and that was not to be 
infringed. A fair —- had been 
made, and the hon. Member ought to 
accept the proposal and not attempt to 
impose conditions. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN had no objection 
to discuss the new clauses at any reason- 
able hour; but it was more than un- 
reasonable to press them at this hour of 
the morning against the wish of a large 
minority, who deserved some considera- 


tion. 

Tue O’CONOR DON did not feel jus- 
tified in opposing the proposal of the 
Government; but, if he reported Pro- 
gress‘after passing the 8th clause, they 
would have a fair claim on the Govern- 
ment to give them an opportunity of 
bringing the Bill on again at an early 
day. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
EXCHEQUER BONDS (NO. 2) BILL. 
Resolutions [May 23] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in upon the first three 
Resolutions by Mr. Ratxes, Mr. CHANcELLoR of 
the Excurqver, and Sir Henry Seziwin- 


IsBeETson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 186.] 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 3) BILL. 
Resolution [May 23] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in upon the Fourth 
Resolution by Mr. Raikes, Mr. Cuancextor of 
the Excnrquer, and Sir Henry Setwin- 


Ippetson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at Three o'clock, 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 27th May, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic puree Reading— 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (Mickleover) * (92); Gas and Water 
Orders Confirmation* (93); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Droitwich, &c.) * 
(94). 

Second Reading—Metropolis Improvement Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Bowman’s 


Buildings, M ne, &c.) * (61). 
Committee—Con Diseases (Animals) (88). 
Third Reading— , Education Provi- 

sional Order Confirmation (London) * (67) ; 

Elementary Education Provisional Orders 

Confirmation (Birmingham, &c.) * (68), and 

passed. 

Royal Assent — Customs and Inland Revenue 
[41 Viet. c. 15]; Public Baths and Wash- 
houses [41 Vict. c. 14]; Factories and Work- 
shops [41 Vict. c. 16]; Adulteration of Seeds 
Act (1869) Amendment [41 Vict. c. 17]; Pub- 
lie Works Loans [41 Vict. c. 18]; Matri- 
monial Causes Acts Amendment [41 Vict. c. 
19]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Abingdon, &c.) [41 Vict. c. xxxvii]; Drain- 
age and Improvement 6f Lands (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders Confirmation [41 Viet. 
C. XXXviii]. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION—NEGOTIA- 
TIONS FOR A CONGRESS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount CARDWELL: My Lords, 
in the absence of my noble Friend Earl 
Granville, I rise to ask my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the progress of the nego- 
tiations which have been going on be- 
tween this country and Russia, and as 
to the prospects of a Congress ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I am not, at present, able to 
enter into details as to those negotia- 
tions. Ican only say, that, within the 
last few days, the prospects of a Con- 
gress being held have materially im- 
proved. — 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE: Your 
Lordships will, probably, have seen in 
the newspapers a statement to the effect 
that Russia insists most positively on 
the cession of Bessarabia. Now, it ap- 
pears to me that this is a matter of such 
intensei mportance, not merely in refer- 
ence to the Treaty of San Stefano, 
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but in regard to International Law, 
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and all former Treaties, and the demand 
is, in itself, so preposterous, that not 
this country only, but every civilized 
country in the world, ought to protest 
against it. 

Tap Duxze or SOMERSET: I rise to 
Order. I put it to your Lordships, 
whether a matter of such great import- 
ance should be brought forward without 
Notice ? 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—(Nos. 22, 37, 76, 88.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE (ON SECOND RE-COMMITMENT). 


House in Committee (on Second Re- 
commitment). 


Clauses 1 to 25 agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Privy Council to provide 
for foetal peentoer and foot and 
mouth disease during transit, &c.). 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET called 
attention to sub-section 2, which gives 
power to the Privy Council, by General 
Order, to make such provision as they 
may think necessary or expedient, 
respecting the case of animals found to 
be affected with pleuro-pneumonia or 
foot and mouth disease ‘while in a 
foreign animals’ wharf or foreign ani- 
mals’ quarantine station.”” He had on 
the Notice Paper an Amendment pro- 


posing to omit from the 5th schedule all ° 


provisions relating to quarantine. This 
sub-section included quarantine. The 
evidence of competent authorities went to 
show that the proposal in the sub-section 
was not desirable, and that, even if it 
were, it would be impracticable. The 
evidence of Professor Simonds and of 
Professor Brown was against these 
quarantine stations. ‘If we wanted 
to propagate disease, there is,” they 
stated, ‘‘no better plan than to estab- 
lish quarantine stations.” Last year 
the Lord President himself admitted 
that these quarantine stations were hot- 
beds of disease, and that quarantine 
was one of the most difficult things in 
the world to carry into operation. He 
(the Duke of Somerset) thought that if 
they wanted to spread the disease all 
over England, they could not adopt 
more effectual means than by this system 
of quarantine. The healthy animals of 
one.importation would be brought into 
contact with the diseased animals of an- 
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other importation, and so the disease 
* would be spread abroad in all directions. 
On the other hand, he believed it would 
be safer to admit animals from coun- 
tries free from disease without any 
quarantine at all. He moved to omit 
from the clause the words “or foreign 
animals’ quarantine station.” 

Toe Duxz or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that he had not changed 
his opinion since last year. Last year 
he thought that quarantine of itself 
would not prevent the introduction and 
spread of disease—he continued to think 
so; and, accordingly, he had introduced 
in this Bill the principle of a compulsory 
slaughter, at the port of debarkation, of 
all fat animals imported from abroad. 
The provisions as to quarantine, there- 
fore, would have but a limited applica- 
tion, and applied chiefly to store cattle 
which were necessarily intended for re- 
moval into the interior, and to animals 
imported for breeding, which would be 
very few in number. 

Tue Marquess oF RIPON said, he 
could discover no reason why store cattle 
should be admitted into the country, 
while fat animals were refused to be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation. 
He should support the Amendment of 
the noble Duke. 


On Question, That the words pro- 
_ posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause ? Their Lordships divided :—Con- 


tents 131; Not-Contents 53: Majority 
78. 
CONTENTS. 
Cairns, L. (LZ. Chan- Ellesmere, E. 
cellor.) Erne, 
Feversham, E. 
Richmond, D. Grey, E. 
Rutland, D Harewood, E. 
Harrowby, E 
Hertford, M. Jersey, E. 
Salisbury, M. Lanesborough, E. 
Lucan, E. 
Amherst, E. Malmesbury, E. 
Bathurst, E. Manvers, E. 
Beaconsfield, E. Mar and Kellie, E. 
Beauchamp, E. Poulett, E. 
Belmore, E. Powis, E. 
Bradford, E. Radnor, E. 
Cadogan, E Ravensworth, E. 
Coventry, E. Redesdale, E. 
Dartmouth, E. Romney, E. 
De La Warr, E Selkirk, E. 
Devon, E. Stanhope, E. 


Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- Stradbroke, E. 
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cleuch and Queens- Strathmore and King, 
berry) horn, E. 
Eldon, E. Tankerville, E 


The Duke of Somerset 


Verulam,E. 
Wharncliffe, E. 
Wilton, E. 
Zetland, E. 


Clancarty, V. (Z. Clan- 
carty.) 

Combermere, V. 

Cranbrook, V. 

Gou h, Vv. 

H ge, V. 

Hawartes, V. [TZeller.] 

Melville, V. 

Powerscourt, V. 

Sidmouth, V. 

Torrington, V. 


Gloucester and Bristol, 
L. B 


. Bp. 
St. Asaph, L. Bp. 
St. David's, L. Bp. 


Airey, 

Ashived, L. (V. Bury.) 

Bateman, L. 

Bloomfield, Se 

Bolton, L. 

Brancepeth, L. (Vu 
Boyne.) 

Braybrooke, L. 

mets L. (V. Midle- 


Castlandisine, L. 
Chaworth, L. (Z. 
Meath.) 
Chelmsford, L. 
Clanbrassill, L. (£. 
Roden.) 

Clements, L. (E. Lei- 
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— of Drumearn, 


dortassinbias L. (VD. 
Gormanston.) 

Gwydir, L. 

Hampton, L. 

Hanmer, L. 

Harlech, L. 

Hartismere, L. (LZ. Hen- 
niker.) 

Hastings, L. (£. Lou- 
doun.) 

Hawke, L. 

Heytesbury, L. 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kenlis, L. (M. Head- 
Sort.) 

Leconfield, L. 

Lyveden, L 
assy, L. 

Meldrum, L. (i. 
Huntly.) 

Minster, L. (I. Conyng- 
ham.) 
Moore, L. 
heda.) 
Norton, L. 
Oranmore and Browne, 


L. 
Oriel, L. 
reene.) 
Penrhyn, L. 
Raglan, L. 
Ramsay, L. 
housie.) 
Ranfurly, L. (Z. Ran- 
Surly. 
Rayleigh, L. 
Rivers, L. 
Ross, L. (£. Glasgow.) 


(M. Drog- 


(V. Masse- 


(E. Dal- 


trim.) Saltersford,L. (£.Cour- 
Clinton, L. town.) 
Clonbrock, L. Silchester, L. (E. Long- 
Colchester, L. ford.) 
Colville of Culross, L. Skelmersdale, L. 
Cottesloe, L. [ Teller.] 
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Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Clauses 27 to 32, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 33 (Prohibition of importa- 
tion, slaughter, or quarantine of foreign 
animals). 

Toe Marquess oF RIPON said, he 
was as anxious as his noble Friend the 
Lord President for the adoption of all 
reasonable measures required for the 
prevention of cattle diseases ; for, un- 
doubtedly, those diseases inflicted great 
loss on the agricultural interests of this 
country ; but he objected to any restric- 
tions that went further than was de- 
manded by the necessities of the case. 
He thought that in its present shape 
the Bill did go too far, and he had 
therefore given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to this clause, giving discrstionary 
powers as to slaughter and quarantine 
to the Privy Council. It was with satis- 
faction that he saw that, in consequence of 
a wise recommendation of the Select 
Committee to which the Bill had been re- 
cently referred, Canada and the United 
States were no longer included among 
the countries’ fat animals, from which on 
their arrival in this country must be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation. 
Did the compulsory slaughter extend to 
animals coming from those countries, an 
important and rapidly increasing trade 
would be very considerably injured, if 
not altogether destroyed. As showing 
this, he might mention that during the 
first five months of last year the number 
of live animals imported from Canada 
and the United States to the port of 
Liverpool was 1,360. In a somewhat 
shorter period of time—from the Ist 
January to the 20th May—this year the 
number was 5,880. The principle on 
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which his Amendment to this clause 
proceeded was that adopted in every 
other part of the Bill, and his object 
was to have it applied to cattle im- 
ported from European countries; while 
the 38rd clause, as it stood, and the 
manner in which by its provisions 
animals from those countries were to be 
dealt with, were in opposition to that 
principle. He regretted to see that the 
discretion at present confided to the 
Privy Council in this respect was 
taken away by the present Bill. The 
principle of the Bill in respect to the 
home trade and to the trade from 
the United States and Canada was that 
of vesting unlimited discretion in the 
Privy Council—it was only with regard 
to cattle coming from European countries 
that the Bill refused any discretion to 
the Privy Council. He contended that 
there was no occasion for that. A state 
of things might have prevailed in fo- 
reign countries which would have ren- 
dered the exercise of any discretion 
on the part of the Privy Council, 
as regarded the slaughter of animals 
imported, a very difficult matter. The 
number of diseased animals might be so 
equally diffused throughout the Euro- 
pean countries as to make it difficult 
to make any difference between one 
country and another; but. he hoped to 
show that that was not the case, and 
that there were countries in Europe, 
the animals exported from which 
might safely be introduced here without 
compulsory slaughter. Under the exist- 
ing law there were five un-scheduled 
countries—that was to say, countries 
from which animals might be admitted 
into this country without slaughter— 
namely, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, and Portugal. Their Lordships 
would remember that, in introducing 
this Bill, his noble Friend the Lord 
President stated that during the year 
1876 there came into this country 
11,662 diseased ‘animals out of a total 
of 1,416,956; but from the five un- 
scheduled countries there were only 
174 diseased animals out of 164,893, 
the total imported from those countries. 
Their Lordships had now before them 
the figures for 1877, which showed that 
8,796 diseased animals came in out of 
1,357,856 in all, and from the five un- 
scheduled countries only 15 diseased 
animals out of a total number of 143,523; 
and that disease was foot-and-mouth 
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disease, and no other. During the last 
eight years 620,190 animals had been 
imported from the un-scheduled coun; 
tries, and among these there were only 
three cases of pleuro-pneumonia, and 
none at all of cattle plague. But he 
was content to stand on the case. of 
Denmark alone, and he would confine 
himself to cattle from thence. , There 
had been imported from that. country 
during the last eight years 252,342 ani- 
mals, of which only 36 were diseased. 
They were affected by foot-and-mouth 
disease, and there was -not a single 
case of pleuro-pneumonia. Last year 
the imports from it were 50,140, of 
which only eight were diseased. In 
1876 there were 57,966 imported, of 
which none were diseased. He thought, 
therefore, he might ask their Lordships 
whether, in the instance of Denmark, 
there was not an overwhelming case for 
exemption from the Schedule of danger- 
ous countries. Discretion having been 
applied to the United States and 
Canada by the Select Committee, he 
wished to know why the same prin- 
ciple was not to be applied to Den- 
mark. Certainly, it appeared to him 
that in the case. of such a foreign 
country as Denmark, the Privy Council 
might be entrusted with that diseretion 
which the Bill vested in them as re- 
garded the home trade. On a former 
occasion his noble Friend the Lord 
President told their Lordships that the 
compulsory provision in respect of the 
foreign trade was necessary for the 
stamping out of the disease, In reply 
to that, he (the Marquess of Ripon) 
endeavoured on the second reading to 
show that the provisions contained in 
the Bill would not effect that object. 
He would not go over the evidence 
he quoted on that occasion; but he 
would call their Lordships’ attention 
to some evidence which had been given 
before the Select Committee of that 
House to which the Bill had been since 
referred. Professor Simonds, who was 
examined before that Committee, was 
the President of the Royal Veterinary 
College, and was a veterinary surgeon 
who for years had been connected with 
the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council. How did he describe the 
measures which he thought ought to 
be adopted? He said— 

“JT think that the movement of all animals 
should be stopped in counties where the foot- 
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and-mouth disease exists—that is to say, that 
they should only move by licence in districts or 
departments which are free from disease. It 
would be also necessary to suppress fairs and 
markets.and public sales.. These are strong 
measures, but would be the chief measures 
that we should find absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of eradicating contagious diseases,’’ 


Then, what was Mr. Booth’s opinion on 
the same subject? When that witness 
was under examination by Mr. W. E. 
Forster, these questions and answers 
occurred— 


“2,403.—_What would you do with the large 
markets ?—If necessary, I should not hesitate 
to stop them for the time being. There are 
always sources of meat supply. 

‘¢2,404.—Would not that really imply the 
stoppage of all the large markets ?—It does not 
follow at all. 

“ 2,405.—Take the market at Norwich Hill; 
supposing that foot-and-mouth disease was in 
the county of Norfolk—I do not know whether 
it is or not—do you still think you would have 
any chance of stamping out the disease if you 
allowed any cattle to go to Norwich ?—If the 
foot-and-mouth disease broke out in the district 
of Norfolk, I should stop the market at once. 

* 2,406.—My object is to find out what would 
be the inconvenience to the trade generally of 
these stamping-out regulations, and therefore I 
want to know what you consider that it would 
be necessary todo. Do you think it would be 
enough merely to stop the market when you 
knew that foot-and-mouth disease was existing ? 
—I should not allow an animal to be moved 
outside a district in which foot-and-mouth 
disease was prevalent. I should take a certain 
large area and then stop the total movement of 
cattle in that district, as is done in Germany in 
case of an outbreak of cattle plague.” 


Before the Select Committee of 1877 on 
the Cattle Plague and the Importation 
of Live Stock, Professor Brown sug- 
gested certain measures. He said— 


‘*T should make certain alterations in the pre- 
sent system of dealing with these diseases, or I 
should make a radical change, abandoning the 
present system altogether, and adopting an en- 
tirely new one in its place. First of all, having 
re to the existence of these two diseases in 
this country, I should feel bound to impose very 
severe restrictions upon the cattle trade. Both 
in reference to foot-and-mouth disease and 
pleuro-pneumonia there can, I think, be no ques- 
tion whatever that the infective matter is chiefly 
conyeyed through the movement of diseased 
and infected animals. ‘Therefore I should be 
obliged to adopt such a system as would en- 
tirely A odere] this movement. In order to do 
that, I should be complled to divide the whole 
country into districts, placing each one in charge 
of an inspector, who would be in constant com- 
munication with the central department. Hav- 
ing found all the centres where either disease 
exists in the district, it would be absolutely 
essential to prevent the movement of animals 
from, those centres during the continuance of 
the disease.” . 
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And Mr. Wilson recommended the in- 
ternal restrictions so proposed by Pro- 
fessor Brown. He asserted—and he 
(the Marquess of Ripon) did not think 
it was denied—that the provisions of 
this Bill would not stamp out foot-and- 
mouth disease. But, if this were so, 
the clause which they were now con- 
sidering was directly in the teeth 
of the Report of the Committee of 
1877, upon which this Bill pro- 
fessed to be founded. The Select Com- 
mittee on Cattle Plague and Importa- 
tion of Live Stock, 1877, in their Heport 
said— 

“ And your Committee are of opinion that no 
further restrictions should be placed on the 
importation of foreign animals in respect of 
foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia, 
unless at the same time orders be enforced 
throughout Great Britain that in every district 
where either pleuro-pneumonia on death 
mouth disease exists, and which has been 
declared by the Privy Council to be infected, 
all movement of cattle be prohibited except 
under licence; that fairs and markets be under 
similar restrictions, and that absolute prohibi- 
tion of movement be enforced against infected 
farms for periods varying from two months in 
pleuro-pneumonia to 28 d»ys in outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease.” 

It was upon this understanding con- 
tained in the conclusion of their Report 
that this Committee consented to im- 
pose this very stringent restriction 
on the foreign trade; but from that un- 
derstanding the Bill distinctly went 
back, and he asserted that these provi- 
sions were not founded on the Report of 
the Committee of 1877. He asserted 
that it was unjust and unreasonable to 
impose restrictions on the foreign trade 
when they were not going to impose re- 
strictions on the home trade. What 
was good for one was equally good for 
the other. This brought him to. his 
third objection to this Bill. His noble 
Friend the Lord President, when he in- 
troduced this Bill, gave some statistics 
with respect to the number of. cattle 
existing in this country and the number 
of cattle imported from abroad ; and he 
instituted a comparison to show how 
unimportant was the foreign importa- 
tion. He (the Marquess of Ripon) 
thought the figures then given were er- 
roneous for the purpose of comparison. 
His noble Friend took the whole num- 
ber of cattle existing in this country. 
Of course, he ought to have compared 
the number of cattle in the home 
market for consumption in any ‘one 
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year with the number of animals im- 
ate for consumption from abroad. 

ut, be that as it might, he believed 
he should not be contradicted when 
he said that a comparatively small re- 
striction on importation of cattle from 
abroad might lead to a considerable 
increase in price. His noble Friend 
himself, with all his official experience, 
said to their Lordships last year— 


‘* He could give an illustration of the effect 
of putting a check on the importation of 
animals into this country. During the six 
ears ending 1869, the country imported from 
ce 112,618 cattle; but in 1870 France was 
placed in the scheduled countries, which meant 
that all animals coming from France had to be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation or 
undergo a quarantine; and those restrictions 
were so stringent, that in the seven years 
following 1869, the number imported was only 
24,095, showing a very great distinction 
between the two periods.’—[3 Hansard, 
cexxxiii, 101.] 


He (the Marquess of Ripon) therefore 
contended that the first effect of this 
Bill, at all events, must be to raise the 
price of meat. With regard to the dead 
meat trade, it was practically in its 
infancy—it might increase or it might 
not—its future was altogether a matter 
of conjecture and uncertainty. He 
wished to ask whether this was a pro- 
per time to try the experiment pro- 
posed by this Bill? Trade was bad, 
wages were low, trade disputes were 
rife, peace and war were possibly trem- 
bling in the balance; and, in his opinion, 
it could not be wise at such a time to 
tun the risks that would be incurred if 
this Bill were to pass in its present shape. 
Next winter might be a hard one; but, if 
this Bill passed, the noble Duke would be 
unable to relax the provisions of this 
Bill if it once passed into law, however 
high the price of meat might become. 
And why was it to be done? Why 
should the people of this country be 
deprived of 143,000 animals imported 
into England last year from these un- 
scheduled countries, only 15 of which 
were found to be diseased? It was 
said that the object was to promote 
the interests of the agricultural classes. 
Well, he belonged to that class himself, 
but he failed to see how they would be 
benefited by the Bill. Than the intro- 
duction of such a measure he could not 
conceive amore short-sighted policy with 
+ to the interests of the agricul- 
turists. If the price of meat rose from 
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any cause after this Bill passed the rise 
would be attributed to this measure, 
an agitation would spring up, and there- 
upon would be serious danger that in 
the result not only would the provi- 
sion to which he objected be repealed, 
but the Privy Council would be de- 
prived of many powers really required 
for the prevention of disease. It 
had been shortly alleged against the 
Bill that it was framed with the view of 
renewing agricultural protection. The 
noble Duke opposite, on his own behalf, 
had repudiated the correctness of that 
allegation, and he entirely accepted the 
noble Duke’s statement so far as he was 
personally concerned ; but he was not 
equally clear with regard to the inten- 
tions of those who were pushing the 
noble Duke forward, because he was 
convinced that the practical effect of this 
measure would be to establish com- 
mercial protection. He desired, espe- 
cially, to know how the noble Duke was 
going to defend the interference with 
the cattle trade of Denmark under the 
provisions of this Bill? He could not 
conceive how there could be any ade- 
quate justification. Turning to the 
exact effect which his Amendment would 
have on the existing law, he had 
made a great concession to his noble 
Friend in his Amendment—as the law 
now stood, free admission of cattle was 
the rule and slaughter the exception 
—if his Amendment were accepted, 
slaughter would be the rule and free 
admission the exception. He approved 
the most stringent regulations being 
made for the prevention of the importa- 
tion of diseased cattle into this country, 
and he would leave the noble Duke full 
liberty to make such terms with foreign 
countries as would secure the importa- 
tion into this country of healthy cattle 
alone. The Government seemed to act 
on the maxim—Sie volo, sic jubio, stet pro 
ratrone voluntas. He hoped they would 
recede from this position and permit 
this alteration to be made. He earnestly 
begged their Lordships to adopt his 
Amendment, because it was in entire 
accordance with the general principle 
which pervaded every part of the Bill 
with the exception of this single clause, 
because it would remove from the mea- 
sure the aspect of protection which it 
now possessed, and because it would 
give the Privy Council the most ample 
powers to prevent the importation of 
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diseased cattle, while it would secure to 
the great mass of consumers, and espe- 
cially to the poorest inhabitants of our 
large towns, the continued and un- 
fettered enjoyment of those supplies of 
meat which they now derived from 
countries in Europe free from disease, 
which on every principle of Free Trade 
they had a right to claim, and of which 
it was neither just, nor expedient, nor 
reasonable to deprive them. 


Amendment moved— 


Clause 33, e 17, line 15, at end of clause, 
add—(‘‘ Provided that the Privy Council may 
from time to time, if they think fit, by order or 
by licence in relation to foreign animals of all 
or any kinds brought from all or any countries 
to all or any ports, modify or suspend, subject 
to such conditions and restrictions as they think 
fit, the provisions of the said Schedule, relating 
to slaughter or to quarantine.’’)—(The Marquess 
of Ripon.) 


THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, that, having had so 
many opportunities of addressing their 
Lordships on the subject of this Bill, 
he would confine his remarks on the 
present occasion within the briefest pos- 
siblé compass. He must, in the first 
place, deny that this Bill had been 
framed in the interests of the agricul- 
turists—a more incorrect statement could 
not be made. Speaking for his Col- 
leagues, as well as for himself, he could 
say that their object in framing the Bill 
had been, not to consult the interests of 
any one class, but the interests of every 
class in the country. He also denied 
that the measure had been framed with 
the view of reverting to the system of 

rotection-—though, indeed, his noble 

riend had not insinuated that. He re- 
gretted that it was entirely out of his 
power to accept the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Marquess—it was opposed 
to the essential spirit of the Bill. The 
great object of the Bill was the pre- 
vention of the importation of disease 
into the country from abroad; and 
another object was to stamp out such 
disease as might exist or arise, without 
putting undue restrictions upon the trade 
of the country. This, of course, could 
not be effected without putting a restric- 
tion, to some extent, upon the home 
trade; and it would be unfair to take 
such a step without giving a counter- 
balancing advantage by enacting that 
cattle imported from abroad should be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation, 
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and that so the danger of disease being 
imported should be minimized. The 
Bill was simply an extension of the 
present system, and he believed that if 
it were carried, the trade would soon 
adapt itself to the altered circumstances. 
The noble Marquess had laid great stress 
upon the fact that very little diseased 
cattle had come from certain countries 
he hadmentioned, which countries wouid 
be affected by the Bill. But what had 
been done in this direction had been 
done because it was felt to be necessary. 
Only a spark was needed to kindle a 
great fire, and if infected animals from 
abroad were allowed to go over the 
country, they would inevitably spread 
disease among their own herds. The Go- 
vernment were not, as had been said, 
going to exclude thousands of animals 
which might be used for the food of the 
people. What the Government said to 
foreign countries was—‘‘Send us as 
many as you please. But we must 
slaughter them at the port of poem, 
prevent the propagation of disease. We 
do not object to your cattle coming over 
here. On the contrary, we shall be 
delighted to receive them on the terms 
we state.” Denmark had been cited by 
the noble Marquess as a country where 
disease was rare. Yet in Denmark, from 
time to time, there had prevailed a con- 
siderable amount of disease. Then, 
again, it was worthy of notice, that Den- 
mark herself had taken the most strin- 
gent precautions for keeping out the 
disease, and so also had other countries. 
Was England to be the only country 
that refused to take the necessary 
precautions? He held that in the 
cases of Denmark, Spain, Sweden, and 
Portugal, it would not be safe to 
allow cattle to be imported without 
slaughter. Of all the countries men- 
tioned by the noble Marquess, Norway 
was the only country that was free 
of disease; but in 1877 only 110 cattle 
had been imported thence into England. 
Well, was it worth while yr epcrn | 
our own flocks and herds for such a smal 
result? He thought not. The object of 
the Bill was to stamp out disease in this 
country, with as little restriction on trade 
as possible. Outside the limits where 
disease existed, trade would be perfectly 
free. The noble Marquess opposite had 
said that the precautions would not 
stamp out the disease; but that was a 
matter of opinion; and he was happy 
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to be enabled to state to their Lord- 
om that for a long time past there 
had not been so little cattle disease 
in the country as during the past 18 
months. The assertion that the pass- 
ing of the Bill would lead to an increase 
in the price of meat was a mere conjec- 
ture—one which he had no doubt would 
not be justified by the result. He was 
compelled, therefore, to meet the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess with a direct 
negative. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, the 
noble Duke the Lord President declined 
to accept the proposal, on the ground 
that his Department would not be able 
to carry it into effect. This was to dis- 
trust himself too much. Only last year, 
on the alarm of cattle plague, he ex- 
ercised those very powers with great 
success. As the amended Bill now 
stood, he would have to exercise them 
for the United States and Canada. Why 
not also for Spain and Portugal, and 
such continental countries as might be 
free from all fear of contagion? He 
had stated his desire not to deal with 
the foreign trade in a less favourable 
manner than he did with the home. 
If that were so, he might well ac- 
cept the Amendment of his noble 
Friend, for it did not tend to diminish 
the power of the Privy Council to deal 
with cases where disease existed. If the 
noble Duke did not wish to deal with 
this matter in an exceptional manner, 
why did he not accept the Amendment ? 
It would be impossible otherwise to 
persuade people that the Government 
were not adopting a policy of protection. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
there should be no mistake as to the 
question before the House. The object 
of the Bill was to increase the quantity 
of food in this country, and so to cheapen 
its price. For the purpose of doing that, 
it was absolutely essential that they 
should give confidence to the producer 
of food in this country that the invest- 
ment of his capital would not be made in 
vain in consequence of the introduction 
of foreign disease. It was the producer 
of food in this country who furnished 
the consumer with some 16-17ths of all 
that was consumed, and therefore it was 
the producer of food whose confidence 
ought to be encouraged, and whose 
capital must be protected against losses 
from contagious disease. To produce 
that confidence, they must have a fixed 
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policy. They all had confidence in his 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council ; and if they could pass an Act of 
Parliament that he should live for ever, 
and hold the Office for ever, no doubt all 
would be right—there would be no 
necessity for enacting a fixed policy; but 
since they could insert neither of these 
provisions in a Bill, they must take pre- 
cautions; and, therefore, the policy by 
which they wished to increase the pro- 
tection of food in this country must be 
placed, not at the caprice of any Execu- 
tive Government that might bein power, 
but under the sanction of Parliament 
itself. That was the issue now before 
the Committee. They ought not to be 
misled by references to Canada, America, 
or Ireland. There was no occasion to 
take precautions against Ireland, for 
Ireland was going to be placed under 
the provisions of the Bill, and there was 
no occasion to take precautions against 
Canada or America, for they were at 
such a distance that the voyage itself 
was a natural guarantee. 

Tur Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
should vote with the Government. There 
were hot-beds of disease abroad, and it 
was therefore not unwise to leave it to 
the administrative Government to decide 
the course to be taken. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT also sup- 
— the proposal of the Government. 

o cordon could be drawn which would 
not sometimes be broken through, and 
the slaughter of the animals at the ports 
was better than any cordon. He would 
vote against the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 36 ; 


Not-Contents 183: Majority 97. 
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Exeter, M, 
Hertford, M. 
Salisbury, M. 


Amherst, E. 
Bathurst, E. 
Beaconsfield, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Belmore, E. 
Bradford, E. 
Cadogan, E. 
Coventry, E. 
Dartmouth, E. 
Devon, E. 
Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry. 
Eldon, E. 
Ellesmere, E, 
Erne, E 
Feversham, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Haddington, E 
Harewood, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Jersey, E. 
Lanesborough, E. 
Lucan, 
Manvers, E. 
Mar and Kellie, E. 
Mount Edgecumbe, E. 
Onslow, E. 
Poulett, E. 
Powis, 5. 
Radnor, E. 
Ravensworth, E’ 
Redesdale, E. 
Romney, E. 
Selkirk, E. 


Strathmore and King- 

horn, E. 
Tankerville, E, 
Verulam, E. 
Waldegrave, E. 
Westmorland, E. 
Zetland, E. 


Clancarty, V. (£. Clan- 
carty.) 
Coanboonl, y 


Havant, V 


V. [Teller.] 
Melville, V 
Powerscourt, Vv, 


Strathallan, V 
Torrington, V. 


Gloucester and Bristol, 
L. Bp. 


Airey, L 


Alington, L. 

Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 

Aveland, L. 

Bagot, L. 

Bateman, L. 

Bloomfield, L. 

Bolton, L. 

Brancepeth, L. (V/V, 
Boyne.) 

Braybrooke, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V.Midle. 
ton.) 

Castlemaine, L. 

Chelmsford, L. 

Clanbrassill, L. (Z. 
Roden.) 

Clifton, L. (£.Darnley.) 

Clinton, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Conyers, L. 

Cottesloe, L. 

Delamere, L. 

de Ros, oe 

Digby, 

at a (£. Home.) 

Dunmore, L. (£. Dun- 
more.) 

Dunsany, L. 

Elphinstone, L. 

Fitzhardinge, L. 

Forbes, L. 

Foxford, L. (2. Lime- 
rick, 

Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 

Gordon of Drumearn, 
L 


Gormanston, L. (VP. 
Gormanston.) 
Grey de Radcliffe, L. 
(V. Grey de Wilton.) 
Gwydir, L. 
Hanmer, L. 
Harlech, L. 
Hartismere,L. (Z.Hen- 
niker.) 
Hastings, L. (2. Lou- 
down) 
Hawke, L 
Heytesbury, L. 
Howard de + moose 
Inchiquin, L 
Kenlis, L. (M. Head- 
fort. 
ae eld, L. 
eden, L. 
ers, L, 
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Massy, L. Ross, L. (F.. Glasgow. 

Melivem, Z.. (Mf, > Sallessfor’,Zi (tee: 
Huntly.) town.) 

Minster,L. (M.Conyng- Saltoun, L, 


ham.) 
Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
heda 


Northwick, L. 

Norton, L. 

O'Neill, L. 

Oranmore and Browne, 


L. 
Oriel, L. (V. Masse- 
veene.) 


Bilchester, L. (E. Long- 
La 


ford.) 
Skelmersdale, L. 
[ Teller. 
Stanley of Alderley, L, 
Stewart of Garlies, L 
(E. Galloway.) 
Templemore, L. 
Tollemache, L. 
Tredegar, L. 
Tyrone, L. (MM. Water- 
ford. 


Ventry, L. 
Wigan, L. (£. Craw- 
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ly, L. (£. Ran- BD cs and Balcarres.) 
Surly) inmarleigh, L. 
Rayleigh, L. Wynford, L. 
Romilly, L. 


Resolved in the Negative. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 34 to 77, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 78 (Powers of Lord Lieutenant 
and Privy Council). 

Lorpv EMLY moved that the clause 
should be struck out. The administra- 
tion of the Bill in Ireland would be 
placed practically in the hands of the 
Veterinary Department, and evidence 
given before the Select Committee 
showed that almost universal dissatis- 
faction was felt with that Department. 
It was of the utmost importance that 
the Bill should be efficiently adminis- 
tered in Ireland as well as in England 
and Scotland, for laxity in Ireland might 
involve much more danger to the other 
parts of the Kingdom thantheimportation 
of cattle from Spain and Portugal. 
There was more danger from imperfect 
administration in Ireland than from the 
importation of foreign cattle. If this 
danger in Ireland were to be avoided, 
either the Bill must be administered in 
Ireland by the Lord President, as was 
done before 1866 — and he thought 
that the arm of the Lord President, if 
long enough to reach Cape Ness, was 
long enough to reach Kerry and 
Donegal—or else the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Irish Privy Council must be 
considerably strengthened and made as 
strong as it was in England. One of 
the most interesting portions of the 
Report of the Privy Council in England 
was the Report of the Veterinary In- 
spector ; but the name of Ireland never 
occurred in his Report, and it was cer- 
tainly desirable that corresponding in- 
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formation relating to Ireland should be 
obtained ‘and recorded. 


Moved, to omit the Clause. 


Tuz Eart or LONGFORD was under- 
stood to express his concurrence in the 
views of the noble Lord. 

Eart SPENCER said, the point was 
one.on which he shouldbe glad to hear 
the opinion of the Executive Govern- 
ment, in Ireland. At first sight, it 
seemed desirable that the whole adminis- 
tration of this law should be under one 
head; but the separate administration 
of Ireland rendered it difficult to carry 
out this view. At the same time, since 
he was, Lord Lieutenant, a very con- 
siderable change had been made by 
constituting Boards of Guardians local 
authorities under the Act relating to 
pleuro-pneumonia, and empowering them 
to act. in. precisely the same way as local 
authorities in England. One advantage, 
probably, in separate administration 
would be greater rapidity of action than 
would be possible if it were necessary to 
refer to London instead of Dublin. He 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Emly), 
and hoped the noble Duke would do 
something to strengthen the hands of 
the Veterinary Department in Ireland. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON was sorry he could not ac- 
quiesce in the proposal of the noble 
Lord (Lord Emly) to strike out the 78th 
clause. That clause had been inserted 
after consultation with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and those competent 
to advise him. In their opinion it was 
necessary to the proper working of the 
Act. There was no new principle in- 
volved in the clause which was not 
inserted for the first time—it was in- 
tended merely to carry out the law as 
it now existed. The noble Lord sug- 
gested that the Lord President of the 
Privy Council in this country should have 
the powers necessary for carrying the Bill 
into effect; buthe(the Dukeof Richmond 
and Gordon) confessed that he did not 
see his way to accept the charge of carry- 
ing out the details of the Bill in Ireland, 
on account of the many difficulties that 
must necessarily arise—for instance, the 
inconvenience of communicating with 
the Police for the purpose of carrying 
out the Act, for under such arrangement 
they would be serving two masters. 
With regard to the Veterinary Depart- 
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ment in Ireland, it was certainly true 
that it did not present a Report to Par- 
liament, as the Department in England 
did, and some of the witnesses from 
Ireland described the Department as 
unsatisfactory. He would inquire into 
the matter, and see whether there was any 
feasible mode of strengthening the De- 
partment, so as to enable it to command 
as much respect in Ireland as the sister 
Department certainly did in this country. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 
Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses and the Schedules 
agreed to, with Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
. Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 27th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Serect Commitrer—Gold and 
Silver Hall Marking, nominated. 

Surriy—considered in Committee—Army Sup- 
PLEMENTARY EstimaTE For Native INDIAN 
Troorps— Navy SvuprLeMenTARY EstTIMATE 
—Crvit Service Estimates, Class IT. 

Resolutions [May 24] reported. 

Pusuic Br.rs—Second Reading—Conway Bridge 
(Composition of Debt) [150]; Consolidated 
Fund (No. 3) *; Exchequer Bonds (No. 2) * 
186]; Under Secretaries of State (181); 

ord Clerk Register (Scotland) * [182] ; Rail- 
way Returns (Continuous Brakes) * [185]; 
Consecration of Churchyards Act (1867) 
Amendment * [176]. 

Considered as amended—Public Health (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (Lochgelly) * [171]; High- 
ways (South Wales) * [160]. 

Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (Paisley)* [170]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Bir- 
mingham, &c.) * [165], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0. — 


PARLIAMENT — MEMBERS FOR THE 
SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES—EXPENSES 
OF ELECTION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 

Lord Advocate, Whether he proposes to 
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introduce a Bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the University Com- 
missioners to lessen the present excessive 
expenditure of electing Members of 
Parliament for the Scottish Universities ? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he was afraid that at that 
period of the Session the press of Busi- 
ness would absolutely prevent the Go- 
vernment from taking up the question. 


NAVY—H.MS. “ BEAGLE ”—EXECUTION 
OF A NATIVE AT TANNA—JUDICIAL 
POWERS OF NAVAL COMMANDERS. 

QUESTION, 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a Despatch addressed to the 
Commodore on the Australian station 
by Mr. Consul Layard, dated Noumea, 
May 14th, 1877, in which the latter 
states that he recommended, in the case 
of the alleged murder at Tanna, 
that the murderer should be required 
from the tribe and hung at the yard- 
arm of a British vessel of war; 
and, under what instructions from the 
Foreign Office a British Consul is em- 
powered to advise the execution of 
natives in the Pacific ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the attention of 
the Government has been called to the 
despatch in question. No instructions 
have been issued from the Foreign Office 
empowering British Consuls to advise the 
execution of Natives in the Pacific. We 
do not understand the passage alluded to 
by the hon. Baronet to meca that Mr. 
Consul Layard gave advice to Lieutenant 
Caffin as to executing a convicted 
murderer. Mr. Consul Layard certainly 
did express an opinion to that effect in 
the despatch alluded to, which was ad- 
dressed to the Commodore on the Austra- 
lian Station and not to the Lieutenant, 
who carried out the orders of the Com- 
modore. Whether the advice was given 
or not, there is no ground for thinking 
that if the advice was given it was 
erroneous in point of law. 


POST OFFICE—UNITED STATES TELE- 
GRAPH SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Postmaster General, When the Report 
of the two officers of the Postal Telegraph 
Service sent to America last year to in- 
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vestigate and report upon the —— 
re 5 ill be 


system of the United States w: 
printed ? 
Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 


Sir, the Report in question is of a con- 
fidential character, and one which it is not 
intended to print and circulate. The 
information contained in it was supplied 
by private telegraph companies in 
America with the understanding that it 
would not be made public. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—PAUPER CHIL- 
DREN IN CORK INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to a case 
which came before the magistrates at 
Cork on the 17th instant as regards the 
detention of two children, brother and 
sister, named O’Brien, at present in the 
Industrial Schools at Cork, at Marble 
Hill and Union Quay, by which it 
appears that their motherand step-father, 
being in a position to support said chil- 
dren, applied to the Right honourable 
Gentleman for their discharge, pursuant 
to the 38rd section of the 31 and 82 
Vie. ¢. 25, and were refused; and to 
ask the grounds of such refusal, and 
why the ratepayers and Exchequer should 
be still burthened with their support 
while their natural and legal guardians 
are willing to = them ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, my attention 
has been called to this matter, and I am 
informed that the applications to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers were sent, 
according to the usual practice, to the 
Inspector of Industrial Schools for his 
Report. After consultation with the 
managers of the schools, the Inspector 
reported that, in his opinion, it would be 
detrimental to the future welfare of the 
children if they were to be prematurely 
discharged. He also said that it was 
evident that the object of the mother and 
stepfather in making the application was 
to escape their payment of a contribution 
towards the maintenance of the children. 
Under these circumstances the applica- 
tion was refused. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: Might 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
has any objection to furnish a copy of the 
Report ? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: If the hon. 
Gentleman gives Notice of this Question 
I will consider the matter. 


ARMY (INDIA)—RETIRING CAPTAINS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether Cap- 
tains in the Army serving in India, who 
may complete twenty years’ service 
(from the date of attaining twenty years 
of age), and who consequently become 


| ineligible for promotion under the Royal 


Warrant of 13th August 1877, will, 
under the provisions of Clause 92, Army 
Circular, 1st May 1878, be compelled to 
defray the cost of their passages to 
England and that of their successors to 
India, thereby being deprived of nearly 
@ year’s income on retirement, although 
practically they will be compulsorily 
retired, inasmuch as they are debarred 
from further promotion; and, whether, 
if this be the existing regulation, he will 
be so good as to give the matter his 
favourable consideration, with a view to 
its revision ? 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, in answer 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman I may 
say that the officers will not be required 
to make the payments referred to. The 
regulations at present are not quite clear ; 
but I hope that in a short time they will 
be amended, so as to make them dis- 
tinct. It may, perhaps, be necessary to 
consult the India Office on the subject. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS—POST-MORTEM 
EXAMINATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he is aware that some uncertainty and 
consequent anxiety exists in regard to 
the Law and practice of holding post 
mortem examinations upon tlre bodies of 
persons dying in lunatic asylums; and, 
if he would consider the desirability of 
issuing some authoritative memorandum 
indicating the conditions on which such 
examinations are by Law enforced or 
permitted ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had been in communication 
with the Lunacy Commissioners on the 
subject, and they had informed him that 
their opinion with respect to it was very 
strongly expressed in a Report which 
they had presented in 1870, and also 
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in the evidence given by Lord Shaftes- 
bury before the Select Committee of 
that House last Session. If, after look- 
ing at that Report and the evidence, the 
hon. Gentleman wished to put any fur- 
ther Questions, he should be happy to 
make additional inquiries, 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT— 
SALE OF SPIRITS UNDER PROOF. 
QUESTION. 


Str FREDERICK PERKINS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the prosecutions which 
have been instituted in various parts of 
the country against licensed victuallers 
for vending spirits of different degrees of 
strength under-proof, and the conflicting 
decisions which have been arrived at by 
local justices thereon; and, whether, con- 
sidering the uncertainty which prevails 
upon the matter, heis prepared to consider 
the subject with a view to the fixing of 
a specific standard of under-proof at 
which spirits, and especially gin, can be 
retailed without any actual or implied 
infringement of the Food and Drugs 
Act ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, the 
attention of the Government has from 
time to time been directed to the prose- 
cutions which have been instituted 
against licensed victuallers for selling 
spirits of different degrees of strength 
under proof. The policy of the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act was to leave it 
to the local tribunals to give decisions in 
accordance with the evidence in each 
case; and, in order to provide against the 
inconvenience which might result from 
varying views among the locally-ap- 
pointed analysts, it was provided that 
the opinion of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue might be taken in dis- 
puted cases. I have no reason to doubt 
that in course of time, by this means, 
and by the decisions of the High Court 
of Justice on typical cases brought be- 
fore them on appeal, greater uniformity 
of procedure will be arrived at. Mean- 
while, I may say that the statements and 
facts submitted to me tend to show that 
there is a natural process of deteriora- 
tion in the strength of spirits by lapse 
of time, which should caution local 
authorities against the institution of 
proceedings in doubtful cases, and that 
there is a margin between the degree of 
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about 17 per cent under proof, which 
may be taken to be the figure at which 
spirits are delivered over to the licensed 
victuallers, and the point or points at 
which the Superior Courts have sup- 
ported convictions within which at pre- 
sent some uncertainty must be admitted 
to exist. There are difficulties in the 
way of fixing a specific standard, and 
Parliament has not thought it proper to 
insert any such in the Act; but means 
are provided by which, in doubtful cases, 
retailers of these articles can protect 
themselves from prosecution, either by 
retailing under warranty or by labelling 
the article sold as of a particular degree 
of strength below proof. 


INDIA—THE RECENT FAMINE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. B. POTTER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment in the ‘‘Times”’ of the 15th in- 
stant, said to be based mainly on official 
data, to the effect that the mortality 
caused by the recent famine in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and 
Mysore is not far short of six millions; 
and, whether the Government is in 
possession of any information tending 
to confirm or disprove said statement ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir, my 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment alluded to. The Returns which we 
have at present received from India are 
very imperfect, and by quoting them I 
might run the risk of misleading the 
House; but as soon as we are in posses- 
sion of fuller information it shall be laid 
on the Table of the House. The Re- 
turns disclose, I regret to say, a very 
lamentable loss of life; but, so far as 
they go, they do not lead us to suppose 
that the mortality at all approached 
to that stated by the Correspondent of 
The Times. I would point out that the 
diminution of population, whatever it 
may be, is due not only to mortality, but 
to a very large emigration of people 
who have left the distressed districts in 
search of work or sustenance. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE 3lsr NATIVE 
INFANTRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether he 
is aware that, as stated in the ‘‘ Calcutta 
Englishman” of the 25th ult,, a body 
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of soldiers of the 3lst Native Infantry, 
stationed at Oawnpore, under orders for 
Malta, flung aside their accoutrements 
in the presence of their Commanding 
Officer, and demanded to be allowed to 
share the imprisonment of some of their 
comrades already under arrest; whe- 
ther the mutineers insisted upon the re- 
call of a Native Subahdar, who had been 
removed from their command ; and, whe- 
ther it is true that the Native officer in 
question was immediately restored to 
the command demanded for him by the 
insubordinate soldiers, and that the 
arrested mutineers were released with- 
out delay ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, we have 
received no official information on the 
subject. There appears to be no reason 
for attaching any importance whatever 
to those proceedings. 


THE MILITARYFORCES OF THE CROWN 
—THE INDIAN CONTINGENT—EX- 
PENSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, as 
the consent of the Council of the Se- 
cretary of State for India was not ob- 
tained before the expenses of moving 
the Indian troops to Malta were defrayed 
out of Indian revenues, he will explain 
to the House by what authority this ex- 
penditure was sanctioned, when it is pro- 
vided by the 41st section of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1858 that the expen- 
diture of the revenues of India, both in 
India and elsewhere, shall be subject to 
the control of the Secretary of State in 
Council, and no grant or appropriation 
of such revenues, or of any other pro- 
perty coming into the possession of the 
Secretary of State in Council by virtue 
of this Act, shall be made without the 
concurrence of a majority of votes at 
a meeting of the Council ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there has been no appro- 
priation of the revenues of India for this 
purpose, but simply an advance on ac- 
count for services rendered to the Im- 
perial Government. Consequently, no 
case has arisen such as is indicated in 
the Question of the hon. Member. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked Mr. 
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Government propose to take the Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Bill as a first Order of 
the Day; and, whether, in the event of 
his being unable to name a day before 
the Whitsuntide Recess, he can do so 
after that date ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, it would certainly not be 
in the power of the Government to fix 
any day before the Whitsuntide Recess 
when this Bill could be a first Order, 
and I am not able to say when we can 
take it after the Recess. As the Bill has 
already passed the House of Lords, there 
will, I think, be ample time to proceed 
with it before the end of the Session. 


INDO-EUROPEAN TROOPS IN MALTA. 
QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for India, What allow- 
ances in quarters, rations, money, or 
otherwise, are the wives and children of 
the European soldiers ordered from India 
to Malta receiving at present ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, while they 
remain in India they receive free quar- 
ters and subsistence allowance; if of 
European, or, in some cases, of mixed 
descent, at eight rupees a month; if 
otherwise, at six and a-half rupees a 
month ; their children, under 16, at two 
and a-half rupees a month. The wives 
and children receive, in addition, half 
and quarter rations, respectively, free. 


THE WAGES QUESTION—SHEFFIELD 
MAGISTRATES.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been drawn 
to a paragraph in the ‘‘ Sheffield Tele- 
graph ” of the 23rd instant, relating to 
the manner in which witnesses were ex- 
amined before the magistrates; if he 
has any reason to consider those state- 
ments well founded ; and, if there is any 
cause for his interference? Also, Whe- 
ther the statement in the ‘Sheffield 
Telegraph ”’ of the 23rd instant is well 
founded, that of four magistrates trying 
cases arising out of disputes between 
employers and employed, two were cot- 
ton manufacturers, and that the two 
other magistrates were old and infirm ; 
and, if so, whether the court might 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, if 
I had received the smallest complaint 
from the district where this is supposed 
to have occurred, or a request that an 
inquiry should be made into it, I should 
have made one at once; but I donot feel 
called upon, upon complaints made in 
any article written in any country news- 
paper, to make inquiries into the conduct 
of magistrates. However, before coming 
down to the House I made inquiry at 
the Home Office, and I find that no com- 
plaints whatever had reached me from 
the district referred to. 


TRAMWAYS—USE OF MECHANICAL 
POWER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
any facilities, and if so, what, are pro- 

osed to be given in those cases where 
Bills have been dropped in previous 
Sessions relating to the use of power 
on tramways other than animal, and 
whether the matter of such Bills can be 
dealt with during the present Session of 
Parliament, either by enlarging the 
scope of the Committee now sitting on 
that subject, or by separate Bill, or in 
some other way? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, in answer to 
my hon. and learned Friend, I beg to say 
that there does not appear to me to be any 
necessity for enlarging the powers of 
the Committee to whom all Bills of this 
Session relative to the use of mechanical 
power upon tramways have been re- 
ferred, asthe Committee have prepared 
clauses and regulations upon the sub- 
ject, which they will insert in all the 
Bills and Provisional Orders, which 
clauses will afford facilities for the settle- 
ment of the question. These clauses 
and regulations could only be made ap- 
plicable to Tramway Acts and Orders of 
previous Sessions by a general measure ; 
and I do not think that in the present 
state of Public Business it would be 
possible to legislate—supposing we con- 
sidered such legislation desirable—in the 
matter this year. 


MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN— 
THE INDIAN CONTINGENT. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney, Whether it was his in- 
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Motion of which he had given Notice in 
reference to the movement of the Indian 
troops ? 

. FAWCETT could dssure the hon. 
Member and the House that he was 
most anxious to call attention to the 
very important financial question raised ; 
but he understood his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) intended to proceed with his 
Motion first. Therefore, he (Mr. Faw- 
cett) would be precluded from going 
to a division; and as he did not wish 
simply to move his Resolution, but de- 
sired to have the vote of the House upon 
it, he was compelled to postpone it for 
the present. If no earlier opportunity 
presented, he would move it on the 
Indian Budget. 


TURKEY—THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
THE CONGRESS.—QUESTION. 


THE Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he is yet in a position 
to give the House any information as to 
the negotiations which are stated to 
have been recently in progress and the 

rospect of an early assembly of the 
ongress ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Iam not yet in a position to 
give any detailed information upon the 
subject; but I may say, within the last 
few days, the prospects of a Congress 
have materially improved. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o Qo 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COST OF THE INDIAN TROOPS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL, in 
moving for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the cost, direct and indirect, 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Troops serving 
beyond the old Indian limits east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, said, he did not 
design the Motion to be one hostile 
to the Government at the present stage 
of events. Though no one felt more 





tention to proceed to-night with the 


deeply than he the wound that had 
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been inflicted upon the Constitution by 
bringing over those troops without the 
consent of Parliament, yet he considered 
that the case might be made the best 
of, and that a sort of ex post facto 
sanction might be obtained for it in the 
shape of a Vote in Supply for 7,000 men. 
He had declined to give way to the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Faweett), 
because he could not concur in his Mo- 
tion, the direct effect of which would be 
to raise an Indian financial debate at an 
inopportune moment. Also, as regarded 
the strength of the Indian Army, he dif- 
fered from the hon. Memberfor Hackney. 
The hon. Member’s Motion was not 
logical, for it did not follow, because 
7,000 troops had been moved from 
India to Malta, that the Army of India 
was too large. They must always have 
a Force ready for an emergency, and 
when that emergency arose they might 
well receive some aid from the Indian 
troops, just as India, in an emergency, 
had the aid of British troops. His objec- 
tion went more to the manner in which 
they had been used. He thought that 
the result of a further inquiry on this 
subject would be more favourable to the 
use of these Indian troops than was the 
Report of Colonel Anson’s Committee 
which sat upon the questionin 1867. That 
Committee was presided over by no less 
a person than the present Marquess of 
Salisbury; and its Membors reported 
that, in regard to the military and poli- 
tical aspect of the matter, the highest 
authorities were very much—it might be 
said hopelessly—divided, but that with 
reference to the financial aspect of the 
question authorities were agreed that 
there would be no saving by the em- 
ployment of Indian troops in garrisons 
other than in India. At that time the 
Mutiny of 1857 was fresh in men’s me- 
mories, and there was much prejudice 
against Sepoys. Major-General Hod- 
son, for instance, could imagine nothing 
more “suicidal,” because the presence 
of Sepoy troops anywhere must lead to 
murder and bloodshed. He believed, 
however, that the result of a further in- 
quiry at the present time would be more 
favourable to the character of Native 
troops. He was convinced that a great 
change in the Native Army had occurred 
since the Report of that Committee was 
made, and his object’ in proposing the 
present Motion was that the Report 
itself should be supplemented, modern- 
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ized, and brought down to the present 
day. He believed that the days of the 
Indian Mutiny had gone by; that their 
Native Indian troops had very much 
improved ; and that they were good and 
faithful subjects of Her Majesty. Since 
1867 the short-service system and the 
Army Reserve had been introduced. A 
great difficulty of short service was the 
large amount of foreign service which 
their troops were compelled to undergo ; 
and therefore he thought the Govern- 
ment would welcome any measure which 
would relieve them of a considerable 
amount of such service with safety and 
advantage to the State. As to the 
financial view of the question, if the ob- 
jections which were found to exist in 
1867 to the employment of these troops 
should now be found not to be in- 
superable he should be very favourably 
inclined to the experiment of trying, to 
a certain extent, the use of Indian 
troops in order to relieve some of their 
British soldiers at certain stations. His 
impression was that a measure of that 
kind would be good both for their Indian 
troops and for their own troops; and that 
the employment of a limited number of 
the former in the way he had indicated 
would improve their discipline and 
render them more available in case a 
great emergency should arise—which 
God forbid !—when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would have to draw upon 
Indian soldiers to a larger extent than 
they had done at present. In connec- 
tion with the question of finance, he 
had said that Indian troops serving 
out of India received larger pay and 
allowances than British soldiers, and the 
discrepancy was still greater in the pay 
of the officers. On that point it would 
be desirable to have some inquiry. He 
was inclined to think that at present the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Indian Army 
were somewhat overpaid, and if they 
would avoid extravagance some altera- 
tion in the rate of pay must be made. 
The practice of giving civil employment 
to officers in India tended very much to 
detract from the efficiency of the Staff 
Corps in that country, and led also to 
the high pay which the officers received. 
The remuneration in civil employment 
was so great that it was found necessary 
to raise the pay of the officers of the 
Native Army, that they might not be 
tempted away. It was impossible to 
increase the number of those officers as 
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long as their pay was so abnormally 
high, though, for his part, he believed 
the number of officers was already 
large enough. He wished that they 
should ascertain from the proposed in- 
quiry whether for normal purposes, and 
as a rule, they could employ some of 
those Indian troops in their foreign 
stations ; whether such employment was 
so successful as to justify a farther use 
of such troops; and, thirdly, if in 
time of great need they were driven to 
resort to India for an increase of their 
military strength, they could do so with 
advantage? He admitted, without puttin 

faith in the gushing accounts they ha 

seen, that so far the experiment had 
been successful. The troops had come 
forward willingly, without difficulty or 
demur, no doubt influenced by the high 
pay and allowances. As regarded the 
character of the troops, some people ap- 
peared inclined to talk of them as if they 
were extremely wild and savage men, 
whom it would be difficult to keep in order. 
He had no fears on that score. Their 
present Indian soldiers were taken from 
the plough, and, as far as regarded order, 
might be trusted to serve in any part of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions. He was no 
military man, but he had an intimate 
knowledge of the Indian troops ; and he 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that they were quiet, orderly, and 
easily managed. He thought some- 
thing might be done for the relief of 
' British soldiers by employing Indian 
troops in unhealthy stations; but, if 
they were so employed, it would not be 
fair to give them all the bad and none 
of the good. He would suggest that 
they might bring a few of the Native 
Indian troops home, in order that we 
might see them and that they might see 
us. He believed that contact with those 
troops would remove many of the preju- 
dices entertained in this country; that 
when they knew them better they would 
find that they were not semi-savages, as 
some had supposed, but orderly, plea- 
sant, and good-natured people, and that 
we should like them pretty well, while 
they in turn would like us. He would 
not employ them for real duty in this 
country; but if an honorary detachment 
of those troops were brought to do duty 
at Aldershot and to attend Her Majesty, 
the Constitutional difficulty might be 
overcome provided only the Government 
would condescend to get the authority of 


Sir George Campbell 
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Parliament for a measure of that kind. 
When they became better acquainted 
with those troops he thought they would 
take a more favourable view of them. 
In regard to the financial aspect of the 
question—how it was proposed to raise 
the money by which the Vote was to be 
met—he was afraid, from the statements 
which had dropped from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that it was not pro- 
posed to raise it, but to borrow it. The 

resent Estimate amounted to £750,000 ; 

ut he did not doubt that the other 
charges not yet brought into the ac- 
count would bring the amount up to 
£1,000,000, or more; and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would do well 
to recast his Budget, and raise more 
money by taxation. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the cost, direct and indirect, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Troops serving beyond the old 
Indian limits east of the Cape of Good Hope,”— 
(Sir George Campbell) 


—instead thereof. 


Question ay osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotone, STANLEY said, it was un- 
necessary for him to trespass long on 
the time of the House, for on an exami- 
nation of the Resolution whica the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy had moved, it 
seemed to him that there was very much 
to which the Government could agree. 
And although, in point of form, it might 
be necessary to demur to and to negative 
that Resolution as an Amendment on 
going into Supply, he was prepared, 
subject to certain reservations, to grant 
the greater portion of what the hon. 
Member proposed. The hon. Gentleman 
had pointed out, with great truth, that, 
as the Report of the Committee of that 
House, which sat about 11 years ago, 
under the Presidency of his noble Friend 
then Viscount Cranborne, referred to a 
date now considerably remote, some re- 
vision might now have become requisite 
in the terms under which those troops 
might be employed. Moreover, how- 
ever carefully that Committee might 
have examined that question, and what- 
ever might have been the value of the 





evidence it took, its Report, neverthe- 
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less, was one rather of a speculative 
character, and pointing rather to what 
might be done under certain circum- 
stances than dealing with the actual facts. 
Now, accepting the facts as they now 
stood, it seemed to have become very 
expedient to inquire most carefully into 
that matter, to see where faults might 
have occurred, and what remedies could 
be proposed, and, above all, to weigh 
very carefully the financial effect of the 
measure and its indirect effects on the 
other Estimates of the year. The Com- 
mittee, which was moved for by his late 
lamented Friend (Colonel Anson), ex- 
amined into that subject very generally. 
It was appointed, if he recollected rightly 
owing to a Report that was made by a 
Committee which sat in a previous year, 
and which dealt with the case of China, 
in which a very remarkable mortality of 
European troops had occurred. That 
brought the matter prominently before 
the notice of the House ; and, taking ad- 
vantage of it, his late hon. and gallant 
Friend thought the time had come for en- 
deavouring to obtain from this country the 
assent to a more general employment of 
Native troops out of India. Well, that 
Committee examined the question of 
employing those troops rather as a mat- 
ter of every-day necessity than in the 
mode at present proposed to the House ; 
and it undoubtedly intended that they 
should, in the first instance, be employed 
mainly in climates where it was not 
desirable to employ Europeans. That 
might have given the Report of the 
Committee a bias ina particular direction, 
and the circumstances were now so far 
different that there might be points upon 
which further inquiry had become ne- 
cessary, and where a Committee, care- 
fully selected, might present a Report 
that would’prove of value to the country. 
He had, indeed, so far anticipated the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), that he had intended, as 
soon as the fact had been ascertained of 
all those troops having arrived at Malta, 
and the arrangements had been fully 
carried out, that a Departmental Com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine 
very much the same question, and to see 
where shortcomings and defects had 
arisen, whether the arrangements as to 
employing European and Native troops, 
or as to employing both together, re- 
quired modification, and, in fact, to 
bring all the knowledge that was re- 
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quired on the subject up to the present 
day. He thought that matters of detail 
could be more properly dealt with later 
in the evening; but while he conveyed, 
on the part of the Government, their 
assent to the appointment of that Com- 
mittee, it became his duty to say that he 
did so mainly in the direction indicated 
by the hon. Member’s proposal as it 
stood on the Notice Paper—namely— 

‘* To inquire into the cost, direct and indirect, 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Troops serving be- 
yond the old Indian limits east of the Cape of 
Good Hope.” 


The hon. Gentleman had argued some 
of the questions of which he spoke with 
reference to a very much wider range of 
subjects, and appeared to consider many 
matters that were not strictly included 
in the terms of his Resolution. As to 
the whole organization of the Native In- 
dian Army, that was a question which 
itself would occupy a Committee for a 
considerable time, and it was hardly one 
which could be tacked on to an inquiry 
which, in the first instance, was evidently 
directed to another point. In the same 
way, the operation of the Staff Corps 
rules, he submitted, were rather sub- 
jects for an inquiry apart from the ques- 
tion of the employment of those troops 
at home, and still more would the ques- 
tion of the civil employment of officers in 
India form no proper part of the inquiry 
before that Committee. It was not only 
undesirable that the scope of that inquiry 
should be made too wide, but he would 
point out that if the field were made so 
diverse, it would be impossible to pre- 
sent the recommendations in such time 
that practical effect could be given to 
them. One lived long enough to be 
surprised at nothing; but, considering 
what had recently occurred, he confessed 
his surprise at hearing the hon. Member 
absolutely propose that the Indian 
troops should serve not only at Malta 
and Gibraltar, but that they should 
actually be brought nearer home. How- 
ever desirable that might be from the 
hon. Gentleman’s point of view, that 
was a hypothetical question which he 
preferred to put aside for the present ; 
and all he would do was to join him in 
saying that it could only be done with 
the distinct assent of Parliament. 
Though it was his duty to demur to the 
form of the Amendment, the Govern- 
ment were willing, in substance, to agree 
to the Motion for a Select Committee. 
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He thought it necessary to point out 
that the Committee could not be ap- 
pointed for some little time, as most of 
the information already received as to 
the financial and commissariat mem A 
ments had come by telegraph. C) 
doubt, when the troops had arrived at 
Malta, there would be numerous small 
questions to be adjusted which were not 
as yet before the House; and, after 
their arrival, it would be necessary for 
them to settle down before an inquiry 
could be conducted satisfactorily. He 
would not refuse an inquiry, though he 
was obliged to oppose an Amendment to 
the Motion for going into Supply. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
he was glad that the Government had 
thought fit to accept the proposal 
for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, because he believed that the 
ground of investigation was of great 
importance to the future military power 
of this country. He was one of those 
who hoped to see Parliament elaborate 
a system by which the Indian Army 
might become for Imperial purposes 
more generally useful than it was now; 
but it was impossible that this could be 
brought about so long as the enormous 
discrepancies now existing between the 
pay of the Indian Army and that of the 
British Army were allowed to continue. 
They had always adopted the principle 
of paying European officers highly—he 
would not say too highly—for service 
in India, and they had also admitted the 
principle that when the Indian regi- 
ments were expatriated they also should 
receive extra pay. He believed a great 
deal of the enthusiasm recently shown 
by the regiments for foreign service was 
intimately connected with the extra pay 
which they would receive; but what 
could not be permitted to endure was 
their employment, with great variations 
of pay, in the various ranks of the Ser- 
vice. Possibly the Committee that was 
about to be appointed would be able to 
devise some remedy. He trusted the 
proposed Committee might be able to 
propose such a scheme as would make 
general service on the part of the Indian 
troops out of India not the exception, 
but the rule, and that in these days of 
speedy communications India would be 
reckoned, not as bounded by its own 
narrow limits, but as an integral part of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions, sharing the 
joys, sorrows, and glories of the Empire. 


Colonel Stanley 
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He believed that the recent discussion 
on this subject would help to clear away 
many prejudices against the employment 
of Native troops. 

Mr. HAYT said, that as a Mem- 
ber of Colonel Anson’s Committee, he 
wished to remind the House of the terms 
of Reference to that Committee. He 
confessed he had heard with consider- 
able surprise the announcement of the 
Secretary for War that within 10 years 
he had thought it necessary to appoint 
another Committee on this subject. It 
was the intention of Colonel Anson, in 
moving for this Committee, to inquire 
into the duties performed by the British 
Army in India and the Colonies, with 
the view of ascertaining how far it 
was desirable to employ certain por- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Indian Army 
in Colonial service, or to organize 
a Force of Native troops for general 
service in European climates. Colonel 
Anson himself thought the first question 
indicated by the terms of Reference 
was too large for the Committee to 
enter upon; and the first paragraph 
of the Report, written by its Chairman, 
Lord Salisbury, showed the necessity 
for limiting the terms of Reference. That 
——— was to the effect, that the 

ommittee had thought it best to limit 
their inquiry to the consideration of the 
duties of the British Army in India, so 
far only as they affected the Native 
troops; and their inquiry had no refer- 
ence, as the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) had said, to the 
employment of these troops in unhealthy 
caer Much of the evidence also taken 

y the Committee related to the trans- 
port of Indian troops to Malta and Gib- 
raltar; and oneof the principal questions 
was, both how they were likely to be 
received in those fortresses, and what 
would be the expense to this country of 
garrisoning them with Indian troops. 
The main objection to the proposal was 
the great expense which would be in- 
volved in their transport and pay ; that 
was the point at issue now, and the 
House would have to decide whether the 
objects proposed by the Government 
could not have been effected at a less 
cost by the employment of White regi- 
ments taken from the Mediterranean 
garrisons. As for the proposal to bring 
any of the Natives to this country, there 
were many objections to that course, 
specially the fear of blood feuds, the 
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practice of mutilation from a fancied 
insult to their women, and other objec- 
tions, which need not now be specified. 
Colonel Anson himself, one of the 
bravest and most gallant spirits in this 
House, was yet not sufficiently brave to 
make the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy—namely, to bring over 
Probyn’s or Fane’s Horse to relieve Her 
Majesty’s Life Guards at Buckingham 
Palace. It had cost £750,000, or rather 
more than £100 per man, to move these 
troops, and the question really was, 
whether the Government could not have 
effected its political objects at much less 
cost by the employment of White troops 
moved on from other garrisons to Malta. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary part of 
this matter was, that the Commander of 
the most expensive Expedition, in their 
experience of little wars of late years 
which they ever had, was the only 
General officer called in to advise 
the War Office and the Home Govern- 
ment. Upon this they had had a les- 
son before; for in the Abyssinian War 
they fought a barbarian King, whose 
troops never came into the field but 
once— namely, at Arogee— when the 
English troops apparently did the fight- 
ing, and the Natives did the running 
away, and an expenditure of £9,000,000 
was incurred; whilst in the Ashantee 
War, where two or three day’s despe- 
rate bush: fighting took place, the 
struggle was brought to a successful 
issue within the time and expense esti- 
mated by the War Minister—not for 
£9,000,000, but £900,000. He recom- 
mended that fact to the consideration of 
the electoral body of this country, when 
they came to judge of the enormous ex- 
pense incurred, in following up their 
policy, by adopting the extravagant 
Estimates. of a distinguished Indian 
General. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I regret that the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) should have brought forward 
this Motion on the present oceasion. He 
is, of course, within the undoubted ex- 
ercise of his right, and the Motion is 
both valuable and important ; but it 
would have been equally appropriate if 
introduced upon an ordinary occasion 
ona Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply. I regret he has persisted, 
because it has prevented a number of 
hon. Members from uniting together 
and challenging the opinion of the 
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House upon the direct issue raised by the 
Government, that we should go into 
Committee for the purpose of voting a 
considerable sum of money to meet an 
extraordinary expenditure. That is the 
question more immediately before the 
House at this moment; and while, no 
doubt, it would be very proper at some 
future time, or at some remote period of 
the Session to which the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Colonel Stanley) looks forward, 
to hold an inquiry into the merits and 
efficiency of Indian troops as compared 
with European troops, yet that is a ques- 
tion which any hon. Gentleman can answer 
for himself without the assistance of a 
Committee. We do not want a Com- 
mittee to prove that the use of Indian 
troops in Europe is, to say the least of 
it, a piece of gross extravagance. It 
would have been of more advantage to 
the House if we had had no bye-issue 
raised. Weare asked by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to go into Committee 
to vote a large sum of money for an 
Extraordinary Public Service; and I 
think we are entitled, before we go into 
Committee, to be satisfied by the Go- 
vernment that this large sum of money 
is intended for a Service necessary for 
British interests; and I think we have 
also the right to be satisfied that, if ne- 
cessary, it is proposed to conduct the 
expenditure in the most economical 
manner. If the Government does not 
satisfy us on these points, the House is 
entitled to reject the proposal made by 
the Government, that we go into Com- 
mittee of Supply to grant them this 
money. I venture to say the Govern- 
ment have entirely failed to satisfy the 
House on these points ; and we are with- 
out information that would justify us 
in the opinion that this Extraordinary 
Service is one necessary for the main- 
tenance of British interests, or calculated 
to promote peace in Europe. In fact, 
the Government came and asked the 
House to take a most important step 
blindfolded. We know how on a for- 
mer occasion, on a question of home 
policy, the Prime Minister described his 
policy as a ‘‘leap in the dark.” Ho 
is now asking us to take a “leap in the 
dark” as regards foreign policy. We 
are not treated by the Government in a 
fair and candid spirit, when they thus 
seek to commit us to animportant act of 
public policy without any reasons to 
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justify it. When we met this proposal 
with criticism, and urged objections, we 
were told by Members of the Govern- 
ment, in language of injured innocence, 
—‘‘Qur mouths are closed; regard for 
British interests imposes silence upon 
us; butif we could our tale unfold, it 
would satisfy every critic, would remove 
every objection, and prove to an ad- 
miring country how necessary were our 
measures for the interests of the Em- 
pire and the welfare of Europe.” Of 
course, when we are appealed to as a 
matter of confidence to support the 
Government, that appeal is received in 
a very different spirit on the two sides 
of the House. The hon. Members on 
the other side display a child-like sim- 
plicity in their confidence, and are pre- 
pared to accept anything, and to give 
the Government carte blanche to spend 
any amount of money, and for any pur- 
pose. But we, on this side, hold a very 
different view. It was, I think, Lord 
Chatham who said confidence is a plant 
of very slow growth; but to have any 
growth of confidence at all, there must 
be some root for it. When we look back 
for the last two or three years, we do 
not find that Government have given 
any grounds for confidence. We are 
now told there are prospects of the 
meeting of Congress, and hopes of peace, 
and I am sure we all receive that. intel- 
ligence as satisfactory and encouraging. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member for Burnley that the 
question immediately before the House 
is the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy. In the event of that 
Amendment being negatived, the Ques- 
tion will be put that I do leave the 
Chair, when the observations of the 
hon. Member will be in Order ; but they 
do not now appear to be directed to the 
immediate subject of debate. 

Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that any inquiries with regard to the 
mere expense of the troops would be 
comparatively worthless in connection 
with a settlement of the larger and more 
important question of uniting the Armies 
of the East and the West. At present, 
such an experiment as his hon. Friend 
had advocated could only be tried upon 
a small scale, when they considered the 
existing constitution of the Indian Army; 
and hon. Gentlemen should not hurry off 
with the idea that, because of the move- 
ment of a small Force from India to 
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Malta, the larger and more important 
question had been in any way settled. 
He did not deprecate such a trial, con- 
sidering it a mere experimental mea- 
sure; but the Army of India must be 
placed on such a footing as would enable 
the experiment to be fairly tried. At 
the same time, he was of opinion that, 
for political and financial purposes, it 
was undesirable that they should have a 
homogeneous Army in their Eastern 
Empire, as it might be a danger to the 
State. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
was glad to learn that this Committee 
would be granted; for he believed the 
result of the inquiry would prove that, 
except in an emergency, Indian troops 
could not be employed in Europe with 
any advantage—military, political, or 
economical. He trusted, he might add, 
that the appointment of the Committee 
would not be delayed very long, but that 
it would enter upon the proposed inquiry, 
if possible, within the present Session. 
The Estimates before the House for the 
movement of the Indian troops amounted 
to nearly £750,000; but there were 
several points which had altogether 
been omitted from consideration. It 
had been stated that 7,000 troops were 
to be brought from India; but he could 
not ascertain that more than 6,100 
would be available for that vast charge. 
The average cost of each would be about 
£123 ; whereas they might, he believed, 
obtain from the resources of this country 
and the Colonies soldiers for an outlay 
of not more than half that sum. 

Mr. A. MILLS: I wish to know 
whether the hon. and gallant Member 
is in Order in discussing a question 
which might be more conveniently de- 
bated on the Vote itself ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman were 
relevant to the Question before the 
House. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, that 
another matter which had not been 
mentioned was, that four batteries of 
British Artillery were to be brought 
from India, which would involve a con- 
siderable expense. There was also 
another matter to which he wished to 
direct attention. He had had the 
honour of commanding some of the 
troops which were now on the way to 
Malta, and should be the last man to 
say anything in disparagement of them. 
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Properly officered, they might be fairly 
matched against any troops that were 
likely to be brought against them. He 
dissented, however, from the views of 
those who wished to see any portion of 
those troops as an organized body intro- 
duced into this country. If any advan- 
tages were to be derived from the move- 
ment they were political, and he would 
not say one word to diminish their effect. 
As Malta was an island, and England 
was an island, the Native officers might 
form their opinion of England from 
Malta alone; and he thought, therefore, 
that the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
behind him, that some of those troops— 
selected officers only—before their re- 
turn to India—which he hoped would 
be in a few months—should be brought 
over here, so that they might carry away 
with them a proper idea of the power 
of this country. That idea might, if acted 
upon in a judicious way, be productive 
of advantage. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he believed the 
result of any inquiry would be to show 
that the employment of Indian troops 
might be carried out with advantage to 
this country. Under the present system, 
anomalies and inequalities existed be- 
tween officers of the Indian Army and 
those who commanded regiments not 
serving in India, which gave rise to 
much dissatisfaction; and he hoped 
that any official investigation would 
have the effect of putting an end to 
them. He trusted, also, that the in- 
quiry would result in giving direct en- 
couragement to a policy which, if not 
financially objectionable, was, in his 
opinion, politically most desirable—that 
which would draw, in case of need, upon 
our Indian troops for Imperial purposes, 
thus reminding them that they were 
part of one great Imperial Army, and 
members of one nation. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not 
clearly apprehend how much of the 
question it was proposed to refer to the 
Committee. The Committee of 1867 had 
dealt with the whole subject both in its 
political and financial bearings, and 
their inquiry, which had lasted over a 
whole Session, had been of a most ex- 
haustive character. No point was left 
untouched in the inquiry, as far as the 
employment of the Indian troops out of 
India was concerned. The Committee 
dealt with the subject under several 
heads—first, the question of pay ; second, 
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the difficulty of using Indian troops side 
by side with British ; third, the cost of 
providing the kind of food to which they 
were accustomed ; and, fourth, the com- 
parative value of the British soldier and 
the Sepoy ; and the conclusion they ar- 
rived at was that it would be ‘“ unwise 
to make any considerable change in the 
direction proposed ;”’ but that in cer- 
tain Colonies where sanitary conditions 
were unfavourable to Englishmen, In- 
dian troops might be used by way of 
experiment. He fully admitted that 
since 1867 circumstances had greatly 
changed—the Suez Canal, for instance, 
had been opened, and the telegraphic 
system had been extended ; but he con- 
fessed he had great difficulty indeed in 
seeing the precise points which the Se- 
cretary for War considered as requiring 
fresh elucidation. However, if under- 
taken, it ought to be conducted in the 
most thorough manner, and the terms of 
Reference ought to be stated with ex- 
treme precision, that noroom might beleft 
fordoubt as tothe duties of the Committee. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
after the concession which had been made 
by the Secretary of State for War, he 
should wish to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—POLICY OF 
THE GOVERNMENT— THE INDIAN 
CONTINGENT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS: I am pleased to find 
the discussion on the Amendment has 
come to an end. When I was called to 
Order I was speaking of the fact of the 
important intelligence that the meeting 
of Congress is more probable than it 
was a few weeks ago, and that there are 
Vo pees that the peace of Europe 
will not be further disturbed. I am 
bound to say I do not think the fact that 
so far the Government have been suc- 
cessful in preserving peace is any reason 
why we should not be in a position to 
discuss with perfect freedom the ques- 
tion before us. The Government have 
been playing a game of great risk and 
for very high stakes ; and, unfortunately, 
whatever the result may be, the in- 
terests of this country must be damaged 
and we must suffer considerable loss. I 
will not anticipate war; but if that had 
been the result, who can doubt the un- 
told calamity and suffering which would 
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have fallen upon the country? However 
popular such a war might have been 
among the ‘‘Jingo” party, if we had 
been brought into war by the course 
pursued by the Government, the pages 
of history would have condemned that 
course as discreditable, and the war 
as infamous. But I hope there will 
be peace, and that the expectations 
expressed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be justified. If there 
is peace, no doubt we shall be told 
by the Government, and by those who 
give the Government their support, that 
this follows as the result of the Govern- 
ment policy. But we hold a directly 
contrary opinion. We believe that this 
policy of demonstration and menace, so 
far from tending to bring about a peace- 
ful solution of the difficulties, was a 
dangerous policy, and might have led 
to the worst results. Is it not possible 
for you to see that in negotiations car- 
ried on between nations or between 
Governments there must be something 
of human nature, and that you must 
treat Governments as individuals ?—and 
is it not possible to see that if you treat 
a great people with distrust and menace, 
you will excite on their part the same 
feelings of mistrust, and a suspicion 
that you are actuated by other motives, 
and have other objects in view than 
those you avow? From information 
received from Russia, I know there 
was no confidence amongst the Russian 

eople in the declarations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the idea got 
abroad that they were determined on 
war, and that no concessions would pre- 
vent a war. In this state of feeling a 
very little would have led to war. This 
is our contention—that the Government, 
by a temperate, firm course, without 
these warlike demonstrations, would 
have secured all that they have secured, 
supposing the Congress meets. We do 
not believe it was necessary to bring 
these troops from India, or to make 
military demonstrations to secure that 
the voice of England should be heard. 
It is difficult to meet the proposal of the 
Government. They not only refuse to 
give us information, but they do this— 
they give us, in reference to their mea- 
sures, certain information, and in a short 
time this information is found to be in- 
correct ; so that they either tell us 
nothing, or they tell something not cor- 
rect. I am sorry to observe the Home 
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Secretary is not in his place ; but I sup- 
pose the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can give us information on an important 
pens to which I must direct attention. 

have said the Government do not give 
us any information, or they give us in- 
formation which is incorrect. They 
have gone further. They acknowledge 
that in a very important decision they 
have taken in regard to Government 
policy, they were influenced by informa- 
tion afterwards proved to be false. That 
isa statement to which I would call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Home Secretary gave us 
this information in distinct terms; and 
in regard to this movement of Indian 
troops to Malta, and to our complaint of 
their taking that decided step in secrecy, 
the Home Secretary said— 


‘‘ We had received certain information from a 
high authority, which has since, happily, turned 
out untrue. No one was more glad of that than 
myself ; but there were rumours, which came 
from such an authority, that we were bound to 
pay respect to them.””—[See ante, 501.] 


He rests thecase upon these rumours, 
which happily turned out untrue. I 
suppose at some future time, when 
we have the ‘Blue Book” history of 
these proceedings before us, we shall 
have some information as to who this 
high authority is from whom proceeded 
these rumours which had such an effect 
upon Her Majesty’s Government. Then, 
pacers, we can have the right hon. 

entleman in the witness-box and ask 
him-to tell us what were those rumours, 
upon whose authority they reached the 
Cabinet, what effect they had upon the 
Cabinet when received, and again what 
followed when they were found to be in- 
correct? Itmay have been that in con- 
sequence of these rumours the Indian 
troops were ordered to Malta, and then, 
when these rumours were found to be 
false, it was too late for the Govern- 
ment to change their policy. So far as 
we know, that may be the information 
gathered from the speech of the Home 
Secretary. Now, I presume, sooner or 
later we shall get full particulars of 
the high authority upon which Govern- 
ment depended ; but, in the meantime, I 
think we need have no difficulty in trac- 
ing whence these rumours came. They 
ipl came from Constantinople. 

e have heard of such rumours before, 
and we know the effect they have had on 
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the Government—they came from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Perhaps, at some future time, we 

know whether the high authority is, or 
is not, the same right hon. Gentleman 
who is in the habit of conveying alarm- 
ing rumours to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to influence their decisions. It is 
a most unfortunate ’circumstance, that 
during the whole of these transactions 
there has been a Party with great in- 
fluence whose aim and interest it was to 
secure a declaration of war from Eng- 
land against Russia with Turkey for an 
Ally. That Party has made use of the 
telegraph and the newspapers, and they 
have had the entrée into the saloons of 
Ambassadors, and by every instrumen- 
tality have endeavoured to make such an 
impression upon the Government as to 
induce them to make war in the interest 
of Turkey. I venture to say that when 
this now secret history comes to be in- 
quired into, and the policy ofthe Go- 
vernment brought to the test, it will 
be found that most important decisions 
of the Government were taken in conse- 
quence of the influence of that Party 
whose interest it was to drag the Go- 
vernment into an alliance with Turkey 
against Russia. My hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Bath (Mr. 
Hayter) has pointed out so distinctly 
that the employment of the Indian 
troops, in consequence of the very ex- 
travagant expenditure, is one entirely 
without justification ; and it will not be 
necessary for me to enlarge on that 
branch of the subject. Even allowing 
that this policy on the part of the Go- 
vernment was necessary for the pro- 
motion of British interests—a propo- 
sition which I entirely dispute— we 
cannot be asked to vote this enormous 
sum of money without taking into our 
account the fact that the House of Com- 
mons has already placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government a very large 
sum of money. Let me remind the 
House that on the Army and Navy 
Estimates and the Vote of Credit we are 
already committed to an expenditure of 
something like £32,000,000. Is not 
that sufficient for an armed demonstra- 
tion? That is not all. Does any hon. 
Member suppose that this £750,000 is 
the last of the bill? We shall havea 
very considerable sum of money to pay 
beyond thisamount. I believe that itis 


an altogether extravagant expenditure, 
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and are we to be told that the time has 
passed when we can object to that ex- 
penditure? That time has not gone by, 
and we are not in any way now pre- 
cluded from objecting to the policy which 
has been pursued. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has admitted, that while it would be a 
very great inconvenience if the House 
rejected these Supplementary Estimates, 
yet in that case the expense would not 
be thrown upon India. Therefore, it 
must be understood that if we vote 
against this expenditure for Indian 
troops, what we are doing is not throw- 
ing that charge upon India, but calling 
upon the Government so to avoid ex- 
penditure in other services, that they 
may provide out of such savings the 
fresh expenditure incurred. It will be 
far better to reject the Vote than to 
throw this additional burden upon the 
backs of the people of this country, who 
are suffering at the present time from 
great distress—from financial difficulties 
and privations of the most dreadful cha- 
racter. Is this the time, when for years 
past we have been passing through a 
state of commercial depression which 
has affected almost every capitalist in 
the Kingdom, when the people have a 
difficulty in finding employment, and, 
in some cases, even the common neces- 
saries of life, to adopt such a Vote blind- 
fold? The expenditure has been en- 
tirely unnecessary, and the object aimed 
at might have been secured by greater 
economy. Altogether the Government 
is left without a single excuse for the 
yeoponns they have laid before the 
ouse of Commons. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that even at 
the risk of being accused of factious op- 
position, and of taking a course which 
was useless, and which could lead to no 

ractical result, hethoughtitrightto enter 

is protest against the course taken by 
the Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had assured the House that 
the prospects of the meeting of the Con- 
ference had materially increased; but 
the satisfaction with which that assur- 
ance was received was greatly lessened 
by the recollection of the number of 
satisfactory assurances which had come 
from the same quarter, but afterwards 
turned out to have been without any 
solid foundation. He was of opinion 
that there had been a dexterous mani- 
pulation of public information. For a 
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long time past delicate and momentous 
questions had been under the considera- 
tion of the Government, large sums of 
money had been voted, the Reserves 
had been called out, and the Indian 
troops moved, and up to this moment 
no one knew what the object was at 
which the Government aimed. He con- 
tended that this was not a proper posi- 
tion for the House to be placed in; and 
he protested against the absolute and ir- 
responsible right of a small clique, in 
concert with the Crown, to settle great 
questions of foreign policy, and to make 
war or peace without reference to Par- 
liament. He protested against the 
House of Commons being made merely 
the holder of the purse-strings of the 
nation, and having the power only to 
say—‘‘ We will not pay.” The conduct 
of the Government was, he held, wholly 
unconstitutional, and might have the 
effect of rousing a most unfavourable 
feeling out-of-doors. Not only were the 
Government pursuing a policy of secrecy, 
but in their diplomatic negotiations with 
Russia they had imposed silence on 
Russia herself. He believed the Go- 
vernment would not deny that they had 
imposed silence upon Count Schouvaloff 
in regard to the objects of his mission ; 
and he asked if it were not true that 
they were contemplating, in reference to 
the negotiations, certain conditions which 
went far beyond anything that had yet 
been made known? He saw an article 
in The Times of that day which stated, in 
effect, that no influence could ensure 
good government in Turkey but that of 
a Power whose authority in the East was 
generally recognized, and that England 
was that Power. Such a policy mightlead 
to the most serious consequences, and 
thesoonerit was disavowed by the Govern- 
mentthe better. He regardedthe employ- 
ment of these Indian troops as impolitic 
and inexpedient. It was calculated to 
excite the jealousy of European Powers, 
to create a reactionary and dangerous 
effect in India, and to blunt the moral 
sense of the English people. It would 
be a dangerous and unhealthy principle 
if they were to lay it down that in future 
wars England would find the money 
and India would find the men. 

Mx. GLADSTONE: Sir, the House 
need not be afraid that I am going to 
abuse its patience by entering at length 
upon the wide subjects which are affected 
by this Vote. It has afforded me already 
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its attention with great liberality and 
kindness, and therefore I shall show my 
gratitude by moderation upon the pre- 
sent occasion. I have not heard that it 
is intended to divide the House at the 
ae stage of these proceedings ; and 

do not think that it would be very 
desirable that a division should be taken 
without Notice upon a subject of so much 
importance, when a division would give 
no fair test of the opinion of the House, 
I wish to express my own disapproval, 
and protest against this proceeding on 
two grounds—the one that I think it is 
impolitic, and the other that it is illegal. 
The impolicy of the use of Indian troops 
is a matter upon which I entertain a 
strong opinion ; but, at the same time, 
I do not hold it as an ultimate and un- 
changeable opinion. It is a large ques- 
tion, involving a great number of con- 
siderations perfectly distinct from one 
another. We have had no argument 
from Her Majesty’s Government upon 
the subject ; and I feel that it is a ques- 
tion so novel, so extensive, and so com- 
plicated, that no prudent person, what- 
ever his first impressions may be, would 
wish to give them vent as absolutely 
irrevocable. My own present opinion 
is, that it is a most impolitic and most 
dangerous measure; but, at the same 
time, that opinion itself would not have 
Ied me, before you, Sir, quit the Chair, 
to express my verbal protest against the 
proceeding. I feel, and those who think 
with me, that thevote which we are about 
to be invited to give is an illegal vote, 
a vote for a distinctly illegal purpose; 
in my opinion, we are taking the most 
consistent course in stating that opinion 
before we go into Committee. I am of 
opinion, not only that this measure is 
illegal, but that it is illegal under a 
number of distinct and separate heads, 
any one of which, so far as argument 
has yet gone, is quite sufficient to con- 
vict it of illegality. The first and most 
important of these is the question of 
Common Law. It is, I believe, in viola- 
tion of the Common Law that we are 
called upon, without any attempt to 
rectify the previous proceedings, to give 
a vote for the purpose of supporting an 
addition to the Standing Army, which 
had been made by the Executive Go- 
vernment, upon its own responsibility, 
in violation, f will not say of the Bill of 
Rights, but of the Common Law, of which 
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expression. There were several matters 
of fact alleged for the purpose of show- 
ing that the proceeding was not under 
that head illegal, and I would wish 
briefly to point to the signal and un- 
exampled manner in which the allega- 
tions of facts that were made, with 
perfect truth and sincerity, by Members 
of the Government have, one after 
another, broken down. The first alle- 
gation was, that when the late Govern- 
ment, in the year 1870, proposed an ad- 
dition of 20,000 men to the Army, they 
had no legislative sanction for the num- 
bers so added to the Army; but the re- 
searches of the Government were not, 
unfortunately, extended to Schedule B 
of the Act— because in the Schedule 
will be found the number of 20,000 men 


recorded in the usual manner, with all 


the sanction that the Legislature can 

ive to it. Another allegation was, that 
in the case of New Zealand a Force was 
sent from the Indian Establishment 
without authority, and that such send- 
ing of the Forces by a former Liberal 
Government constituted a precedent for 
what has now been done. If that had 
been done so, it would have been little 
material to the case, because in New 
Zealand war had actually broken out, 
and the question was one of establishing 
peace in the country. It appears, how- 
ever, that such Forces were never sent 
at all, and that the Forces which were 
sent were English Forces not upon the 
Indian Establishment. Important as 
these errors are, the plea that was 
raised upon them was nothing like the 
importance of one which was made ex- 

licitly by the Attorney General in this 

ouse, and which appears to have been 
advanced still more boldly in ‘‘ another 
place”’—an allegation which, if sub- 
stantiated in point of fact, would have 
gone some way to establish the doctrine 
set up on the part of the Government, 
that it is the Prerogative of the Crown 
to raise and maintain Armies generally 
—that the Prerogative was limited by 
the Bill of Rights as to the United 
Kingdom, but that beyond the United 
Kingdom no such limitations exist. If 
that proposition can be established, it 
would, no doubt, be most - material 
for the support of the proceedings 
of Her Majesty’s Government. There 
was only a single case alleged which 
went directly to establish that propo- 
sition, but it was an important case. 
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I refer to the case of Ireland, and if the 
allegation breaks down there, the failure 
is still more conspicuous and egregious 
than in the other cases. It was alleged 
that for a length of time after the Revo- 
lution—and by a still higher authority 
than the Attorney General—that during 
the whole of the last century a standing 
Army was kept in Ireland without the 
authority of Parliament. Whatisthe fact? 
The fact is that from the first Mutiny 
Act after the Revolution the authority of 
Parliament was given explicitly and ex- 
pressly for the maintenance of Forces, 
with a view to the reduction and subju- 
gation of Ireland. That process was re- 
peated in the very next year—the year 
1690. To the first two Acts I have 
referred, and I take the others down to 
1698 on the authority of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Taunton 
(Sir Henry James), in all of which years 
the Mutiny Acts provide and renew the 
authority for the maintenance of Forces 
in Ireland. In the year 1698 an Act 
was passed, constituting a regular Estab- 
lishment of Forces for Ireland, which 
was fixed at 12,000 men. In the year 
1767 that Act was repealed, and an- 
other substituted, which recited that it 
had become necessary to employ a cer- 
tain portion of the Force kept on the 
Irish Establishment out of the country, 
and that, for the purpose of putting the 
Government in a condition so to employ 
a portion of the Indian Establishment, it 
was needful to enlarge the Irish Estab- 
lishment ; and, consequently, by the 
authority of Parliament, the Establish- 
ment was increased from 12,000to 15,200 
men. Sostood the Act until the time of 
the Union. This is the only precedent 
as far my information goes, and the facts 
show that the standing Army of Ireland 
was maintained for 70 or 80 years after 
the Revolution, and down to the time of 
the Act of Union, under the express au- 
thority of Parliament. If that be so, and 
no one has contravened the allegation of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Taunton, Ireland at that time stood 
in exactly the same Constitutional posi- 
tion as that which Maltanow holds. So 
much for breach of the common law. 
Besides that, we have the Indian Go- 
vernment Act, and so far as I am able to 
understand, there are three distinct alle- 
gations that that Acthas been broken, to 
no one of which has any tolerable sem- 
blance of an answer been given. The 
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41st section of the Indian Government 
Act requires the consent of the majority 
of the Council to any charge upon the 
Revenues of India. There has been no 
such assent by the majority of the 
Council, and that, according to us, is a 
distinct breach of the law. ‘‘No,” asI 
understand the Government say, ‘‘ there 
is no breach of the law, because there 
has been no charge upon the Revenues of 
India.”” The money has been paid out 
of the Revenues of India; there is no 
doubt at all about that; and there are no 
legal means for its repayment. I appre- 
hend that when money has been paid 
out of the Revenues of India, and there 
are no legal means for its repayment, a 
charge has been imposed upon the In- 
dian Revenue. If that be not so, you 
lose all power of defining what is the 
meaning of the phrase—‘‘ charge upon 
the Revenues of India.”” Well, Sir, this 
matter is tolerably simple, and may be 
said to rest thus—the East India Com- 
pany in former times had not power for 
the general employment of Forces all 
over the world, but only within certain 
limits, which were defined by Charter 
and Acts of Parliament. The Charter 
limited their employment by a geogra- 
phical definition, and that definition was 
the Cape of Good Hope on the one side 
and the Straits of Magellan on the other 
side. Within the region so limited the 
Forces of the East India Company 
might be employed, but beyond those 
limits they could not. In 1858, Parlia- 
ment constituted the Military and Naval 
Forces of the East India Company into 
the Indian Naval and Military Forces of 
Her Majesty; and, in so doing, defined 
in the strictest manner that they should 
be Military and Naval Forces only upon 
the same terms as they had been for the 
East India Company. The care, the 
precision, and the minuteness of detail, 
with which this limitation is contained 
in the Indian Government Act is most 
remarkable; because it is not merely 
said that they shall be Her Majesty’s 
Indian Military and Naval Forces on the 
same terms as they would have been 
had they continued to be the Forces of 
the East India Company, but it is said 
that they shall be under the same obli- 
gations to serve Her Majesty as they 
would have been under to serve the 
Company, and shall be liable to serve 
within the same territorial limits only, 
for the same terms only, and be entitled 
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to the like pay, allowances, and so forth, 
It is perfectly true that that refers to the 
Forces that were then actually in the 
service of the Crown, and that a subse- 
quent reference is made with regard to 
persons thereafter rendering that ser- 
vice; but, although that reference is 
made, there is no enlargement whatever 
of the terms contained in the Act of 
Parliament. There is a reference to 
other Acts of Parliament, but that re- 
ference only makes the case and the ar- 
guments all the more stringent, for we 
find in those Acts the geographical 
limits within which the East India Com- 
pany’s Forces might be employed dis- 
tinctly recognized and affirmed. Then 
comes the 57th section of the East India 
Company’s Act, which gives the Queen 
power, by order in Council, to alter or 
enlarge these terms; and it is not for 
me to dispute that, supposing con- 
tracts with individuals maintained, the 
Queen has Parliamentary power—a pe- 
culiar Parliamentary power—to enlarge 
the terms. But Her Majesty can only 
do so by Order in Council. There is no 
such power by oath of enlistment, by 
the Articles of War, or by anything else. 
Not only so, but care has been taken 
that Parliament shall be made part and 
parcel of the proceedings ; because the 
provision is, that such Order shall be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament 
“within 14 days of the meeting 
thereof.” Well, we have had it from 
the highest authority, from the Solicitor 
General, that it was the duty of the 
Opposition to find out whether there was 
any Order in Council or not. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Barnstaple (Mr. Waddy) took the best 
way of finding out whether there was 
such an Order in Council. He inquired 
of the Government, and from the mouth 
of the Government we now know that 
such an Order in Council does not exist. 
This is the third breach of the law. The 
first is the breach of the common law; 
the second is with regard to the assent 
of the majority of the Indian Council ; 
and the third is that which refers to the 
local limits within which the Forces are 
to act. Well, Sir, this a matter of great 
interest ;*because, hon. Gentlemen look- 
ing back over what has occurred in 
former years, cannot fail to be struck 
with the fact that in every one of the 
cases in which Indian Forces have been 
hitherto employed beyond the frontiers 
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of India they have been employed in 
such a way as to come completely within 
the definition of the territories of the 
East India Company’s Charter. The 
Solicitor General has said that this was 
an affair connected with the conditions 
of the contract between the Government 
and persons who were then serving in 
Her Majesty’s Forces. If that had been 
all, it would have been perfectly easy to 
save their rights. It would have been 
totally unnecessary to put in these ela- 
borate provisions about Orders in Council. 
It would have been a very simple matter 
to have introduced a saving clause or 
proviso on this point. The only reading 
of the Act, to any man who looks at it 
with an impartial eye, and endeavours 
to learn what was the animus of the 
Parliament which passed it, is obviously 
this—that the intention of Parliament was 
that the East India Army, in its Native 
Forces, should continue to be, as it had 
been, a local Army. Theoppositeconten- 
tion would make out that Parliament was 
outside one of the very largest questions 
it was possible for it to decide—namely, 
that the Indian Army, which had up to 
that time been a local Army, should 
from that time become only a portion, 
separated by geographical boundaries 
only, of Her Majesty’s Army. Instead 
of that, I think a wise course was taken. 
Power was left to the Crown to act by 
passing Orders in Council, and then by 
making those Orders known to Parlia- 
ment, in order that Parliament might 
have the opportunity of pronouncing its 
opinion thereupon. Well, then, there 
comes the other clause—Section 55; 
and here it is very difficult to make out 
what is the exact contention of the Go- 
vernment. In fact, the Attorney General 
in this House stands in one sense alto- 
gether alone, for heis the only man who 
has made a distinct contention of any 
kind. We know at least what we are 
dealing with when we have to do with 
him ; but from the other Members of the 
Government I defy any hon. Member to 
extract one particle of doctrine. They 
speak of alarming intelligence which 
proves to be untrue. Sometimes it is a 
telegram from Constantinople, some- 
times itissomething else; but, invariably, 
it causes some step of immense import- 
ance to be taken, and then the intelli- 
gence turns out not to be true. We 
were told that this power would be 
gently used, that it would be exercised 
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with the utmost care and discrimination ; 
but what the Constitutional principle is 
on which the Government mean to take 
their stand we know not. We only 
know that the doctrine of the Attorney 
General has been declared in terms per- 
fectly clear and unequivocal, and that 
those terms have not been disavowed by 
any Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Well, then comes, I was going 
on to say, the section with regard to the 
use of the Forces beyond the frontiers of 
the Indian Possessions; and here my 
contention is very simple. It is thatthe 
clause has been broken—flatly, plainly, 
and egregiously broken—by the doing 
of this act without the consent of Par- 
liament. ‘Consent of Parliament” 
here means the previous consent of Par- 
liament; but if that is contested I should 
like to have some case quoted, either 
from Statute or Parliamentary usage, 
according to which the ‘consent of 
Parliament’ means some act done by 
Parliament after the fact. In its various 
Parliamentary applications the term has 
not one meaning. In the case of Bills 
affecting the proprietary rights of the 
Crown, the consent of the Crown has tobe 
signified before the Bill quits the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER made a remark, which was in- 
audible. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend really ought to have some com- 
passion upon inferior intellects. He 
says that the consent of the Crown was 
to be given previously to the employ- 
ment. , 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: At the expense of the Revenue 
of India. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then the consent 
of Parliament did mean previous con- 
sent? Although I believe the law has 
been broken in three respects, the two 
points on which we are mainly at vari- 
ance are as to the territorial limits within 
which the troops may be legally em- 
ployed, and, secondly, as to whether 
any charge has been actually made on 
the Revenues of India? Well, Sir, 
having made these remarks, it is not 
my intention to divide the House. On 
the contrary, I think I have given good 
reasons why it seems to me better that 
we should not divide at the present 
stage. But, inasmuch as we are called 
upon, in my opinion, to sanction an act 
contrary to the law, I wished to register 
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my dissent against such a proceeding. I 
may be told that this, after all, is to 
meet a charge which has been already 
incurred. Well, of course, that is true 
as to a portion of the charge. I appre- 
hend, however, that this will be both a 
prospective and a retrospective Vote ; but 
looking at it as it is proposed in prin- 
ciple, and as implying a recognition of 
the propriety and legality of what has 
been done, I have ventured to state 
these objections to the House. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to the 55th 
Section of the Government of India Act, 
which he considered had been infringed 
by the action of the Government; but 
the argument founded on that section 
had already, he thought, been suffi- 
ciently disposed of by the remarks which 
had been made by his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
fact was, they were not applying the Re- 
venues of India to this purpose at all. 
They were being, asa matter of account, 
advanced, but they would be repaid; but 
no charge would be put in any form 
upon the Revenues of India. Then, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that an Order 
in Council was necessary to enable the 
Government to act as they had done, 
and that that Order in Council ought to 
have been laid before Parliament. The 
Section of the Act had two objects—the 
first being, that if it were desired to alter 
the conditions and terms of service, it 
should be done by Order in Council ; 
and the second object was to enable the 
Governor General m Council, from time 
to time, to alter the forms of attestation, 
and the oath to be taken on enlistment, 
without the necessity of coming to Par- 
liament at all. There had never been 
any necessity to issue an Order in 
Council, but the Governor General in 
Council had issued an Order altering the 
form of attestation ; and, under the Act, 
read by any man in the light of common 
sense, it showed that it was impossible, 
looking to the words of the clause, to 
consider that any Order in Council was 
necessary. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the hon. Gentleman had inadvertently 
fallen into anerror. The alteration in 
the oath and form of attestation was 
made in 1856, in order to render the 
troops liable to serve beyond the seas— 
in the Mauritius, China, &c.—from 
which, until that alteration, they had been 
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exempt, as their former oath only bound 
them to ‘‘march” wherever ordered, 
If there were any doubt as to the in- 
tentions of the Government of 1858, it 
could be solved by reference to the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of 1858-9 
with regard to the amalgamation of the 
Indian and Imperial Armies. From 
that Report, it was clear that there was 
no idea that the local Army of India 
— by any possibility be employed in 


urope. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, if the House were 
to be asked to ge to a division on this 
question, he could not give a silent vote, 
He was convinced at the time the 
£6,000,000 Vote was agreed to, that the 
majority of the House’was unquestion- 
ably determined to support the Govern- 
ment in its course of foreign policy. He 
should have been content to let this 
matter pass but for the extraordinary 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, that Her Majesty 
had the undoubted right in time of peace 
to move Her troops from one part of 
Her Dominions to another; and of the 
Attorney General, that the Mutiny Act 
did not extend further than the British 
Islands. When he heard those state- 
ments, he thought they had receded 200 
years, and that he was reading the ac- 
counts of the old Star Chamber. If 
Her Majesty’s Government had come 
down and said that this was a matter of 
emergency—that they were not at liberty 
to give their reasons, but must trust to 
the good sense of the House to leave any 
discussion tothe future—he, for one, 
would have given a very different vote. 
But when the Government affirmed it as 
an absolute right, it became a Constitu- 
tional question of importance. If the 
Mutiny Act did not extend beyond the 
British Islands, under what authority 
were the troops tried by court martial, 
as he had seen done in Canada and Nova 
Scotia, and elsewhere? He regretted to 
be compelled to vote against the Speaker 
leaving the Chair; but he thought this 
was no question of giving encourage- 
ment to Russia, but one of whether they 
should give up those liberties which their 
forefathers prized. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER was totally 
unable to see that any question of Con- 
stitutional law had been raised by the 
removal of these troops from India to 
Malta. The question turned on the 





meaning of the word ‘‘ Kingdom ”’ in the 
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Bill of Rights; and, as in common law, 
the‘ Kingdom ” was defined to be ‘‘ where 
the King’s writ ran,” it followed that 
Malta did not come within the Bill of 
Rights, as the noble Marquess the 
Leader of the Opposition had contended. 
The Bill of Rights was a declaratory Act 
asserting the rights and liberties of the 
English people. When even foreign 
troops were brought into this Kingdom 
Parliament was informed by Message 
after they were so brought in; and if 
Indian troops—British \ subjects—had 
been brought in, it was not necessary 
to obtain the previous sanction of 
Parliament under the Bill of Rights. 
Nor was there anything in the Mutiny 
Act to limit the Prerogative of the 
Crown to move a portion of the troops 
serving from one part to another. The 
talk about the danger of the move- 
ment was a mere bugbear. No man in 
his senses could seriously contend that 
the removal of Indian troops to Malta 
could in any way endanger the liberties 
of the people of this country. Troops 
could not be moved without money, and 
as Parliament had to be asked to pay 
the cost, Parliament had a check over 
the movement of troops. The late 
movement of Indian troops to Malta 
was no violation of the Constitution, for 
by the Constitution the Government and 
the disposition of the Forces were vested 
in the Crown. If the movement of 
Indian troops from India to Malta were 
against the Constitution, why was not 
a Resolution moved to impeach the 
Ministry ? Instead of that, an ingenious 
Resolution was brought forward mis- 
reciting and mis-stating thelaw. That 
Resolution was supported by statements 
which, if true, would have justified an 
impeachment of the Ministry. In 1858 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) moved 
a Resolution, declaring that except for 
the repelling of actual invasion, the 
Government should not be allowed to 
employ Indian troops beyond the 
boundaries of India without the consent 
of Parliament. That Resolution was not 
worth the paper on which it was written, 
if such ah at of Indian troops were 
a violation of the Constitution. Lord 
Palmerston said that such an attempt to 
restrictthe Prerogative of the Crown was 
unconstitutional, In the other House 
the subject was more maturely con- 
sidered, and that Resolution was rejected. 
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Therefore, there was a Parliamentary 
decision against the present contention 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He (Sir 
George Bowyer) did not know why the 
noble Lord moved a Resolution. If let 
alone, he did not believe the noble Lord 
would have moved a Resolution. Every- 
one present at the debate on that Reso- 
lution saw that the noble Lord, to use a 
law phrase, did not like his case, and 
had an up-hill game to make. The 
objection which had been made to the act 
of the Government in moving the Indian 
troops was not only a Party move, but 
it was one which was most ill-timed and 
most inopportune, inasmuch as it tended 
to weaken the influence of the British 
Government abroad. , 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, they were 
— familiar with assertions of 

rerogative, and with arguments that 
were enough to make them afraid for 
the future; not that the National Party 
would not be victorious, but because a 
disruption of the even balance at present 
existing in the country would certainly 
come about if the course now in favour 
were persevered in by its injudicious ad- 
vocates. The argument with respect to 
Ireland, which had been relied on by 
the Government in the late debates in 
both Houses, had been based upon a 
mistake, the fact telling exactly the other 
way. The policy of the Government in 
regard to the movement of Indian troops 
to Malta was simply to create a sensation 
in Europe. The movement of these 
troops to Malta was not justified by any 
emergency. The Government themselves 
had said that they did not now believe 
that there was an emergency, but that, 
in the first instance, they acted on infor- 
mation received from a high authority. 
Who was that authority? Ifit were their 
Ambassador at Constantinople, that 
accounted, perhaps, for the fact that 
the information was at once alarming 
and unreliable. If there were a real 
emergency, was India the place from 
which 7,000 men could be obtained the 
most quickly? Now, what effect would 
the introduction of Indian troops have 
on the Government of Russia? Why, 
they would form the opinion that that 
was the largest number we could spare 
from India. The Government were now 
going forth asa great military nation, and 
were assuming that bluster and swagger 
which brought the Second Empire to its 
fall. What had been the character for 
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which England had been distinguished 
for many years? Why, if she had been 
distinguished for anything, it had been 
moderation. But that character had re- 
cently been greatly changed. The policy 
of the Government had been a boastful, 
bragging policy, and quite foreign to 
the natureof Englishmen. He warned 
the House against supporting such a 
policy at the present time. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
there was a greater than the merely 
local question before the House. He 
considered it most unwise, ungenerous, 
and unpatriotic on the part of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, in a great crisis like 
the present, to raise such an issue, more 
especially after the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had assured them that there 
was a hope of a Congress assembling. 
Other countries could not imagine or 
realize that any body of men, least of all 
could they imagine Members of the 
British House of Commons, raising such 
a discussion, unless, indeed, they ob- 
jected not merely to the movement of the 
Native Indian troops in a legal point of 
view, but altogether to the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. A wrong 
issue was, therefore, placed before the 
House. Did any hon. Member, he asked, 
believe for one moment that by the 
movement of these troops the liberties 
of this country were endangered ? There 
were dangers to the liberties of the 
country, on the other hand, arising from 
the action taken by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and dangers to Europe as repre- 
senting the faith of Treaties. The ma- 
jority the other night showed the feeling 
of the House with reference to this sub- 
ject, and, more than that, he thought it 
showed the feeling of the country. For 
his part, he believed that the step taken 
by the Government had done more than 
anything which had occurred in this 
generation to strengthen the union of 
India to Great. Britain. He did not 
think that military men were jealous of 
the Indian troops. In fact, if these 
troops could be brought to England and 
reviewed by the Queen, he was certain 
they would be received with enthusiasm 
by the whole country. The course now 
taken was calculated to damage the 
action of the Government, for it was not 
understood in its true light abroad. He 
believed the Government, by the action 
they had taken in ordering these troops 
from India, had done the best thing 
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they could to maintain their Indian Em- 
pire and the greatness of the country, 
and, above all, to maintain the rights 
of Treaties and the liberties of Europe. 

Dr. LUSH said, he did not under- 
stand that the duties of the Opposition 
ceased after once taking a division upon 
a question. That was not the way he 
understood that the liberties of this 
country had been built up. No doubt, 
they were in a minority in the House at 
that moment; but he was not convinced 
that the Government possessed the con- 
fidence of the country. The question 
was one which the mere money evil did 
not properly appraise. The assumption 
of the Royal Prerogative was something 
infinitely greater than the mere money 
payment. The act of bringing over In- 
dian troops had drawn upon the Govern- 
ment grave reprobation, and it was the 
duty of the Opposition so to oppose it 
that posterity might fully appreciate the 
position it had taken up. He should con- 
sider it his duty to vote against the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had left his place, as he wished 
to take that opportunity to make an ex- 
planation with regard to some observa- 
tions which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman in reply to him (Mr. Newde- 
gate) during the debate on Thursday 
last. The right hon. Gentleman then 
said that he (Mr. Newdegate) had con- 
tended that the previous consent of Par- 
liament to the movement of Indian 
Native troops out of Her Majesty’s In- 
dian Possessions was necessary. Ho 
(Mr. Newdegate) then rose to. explain 
that that was, in his opinion, the pur- 

ort of the expressions used by the late 

ord Derby in moving the 55th clause 
of the India Act, and that he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had not merely given his own 
opinion, but he had quoted the late Earl 
of Derby. The fact was, that this ques- 
tion, which the hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
seemed to think so trifling, and com- 
plained of its being interposed at what 
he described a great emergency, was a 
very grave Constitutional question. The 

uestion was this—and it was clear from 
the exposition of the hon. and learned 
Member for Durham (Mr. Herschell), 
and from that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James), 
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clear also from what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) that evening, 
that it was not the exercise of the Pre- 
-rogative in declaring war that was ques- 
tioned — there was no question about 
that, but the real question was this— 
whether, by moving the local Native 
troops from India, without the concur- 
rence of Parliament, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not used the Prerogative 
in this sense—the sense of having con- 
verted the Native Indian Army from a 
local Force into being a part of the 
general and Regular Forces of the stand- 
ing Army of this Kingdom and Empire? 
Now, that was not a little question. The 
question was no less than this—whether 
by some operation, confined to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, without the previous 
knowledge or consent of Parliament, 
they had not so interpreted the India 
Act of 1858, that the Forces, which, by 
the 54th, 55th, and 56th clauses of that 
Act, were clearly described as a local 
Indian Army, not under the command 
of the Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief of the acknowledged standing 
Army, but who were under the com- 
mand of the Governor General of India, 
and that only for local and Indian pur- 
poses— whether, he repeated, by this 
undescribed process, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had not, in time of peace, 
managed to convert part of the Indian 
local Army into being part of the gene- 
ral Forces of the Kingdom ; whether, by 
the use of the power, as it was alleged, 
contained in the 57th clause of the Act, 
by which Her Majesty had power, by 
Order in Council, to decide the terms of 
enlistment of this local Indian Army, 
the Government had not, as stated by 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), so used and inter- 
preted that clause, as to supersede the 
whole meaning of the three preceding 
clauses; and, strange to say, they had 
failed to produce any Order in Council 
which could satisfy the requirements of 
the 57th clause itself? Now, that, he 
repeated was not a small question ; and, 
in saying this, he went upon what had 
been stated that evening as, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
justification of their course, stated by 
the Under Secretary of State for India. 
If the question rested only upon the 
55th clause of the Aet alone, he could 


understand there being some doubt, 
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though it was a doubt in which he could 
not share; for it was a doubt that did 
not seem to have entered into the mind 
of the late Earl of Derby when he 
framed that clause. But he would read 
the clause to the House. The 54th: 
clause was to this effect—that when an 
order to commence actual hostilities was 
sent to India, the factshould be communi- 
cated to Parliament. Now, that clearly 
related to war carried on upon the fron- 
tiers of or within the Indian Territories 
of Her Majesty; he did not think any 
lawyer could read the clause, and dispute 
that conclusion. The next clause, the 
55th, said— 

“Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, or 
under other sudden or urgent necessity, the 
Revenues of India shall not, without the consent 
of Parliament, be applicable to defray ’’— 
not the expenses only of actual war, 
but— 

“the expenses of any Military operation car- 

ried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
Possession by Her Majesty’s Forces charged 
upon such Revenues.” 
Therefore, the terms of the clause 
conveyed—and this was irrespective of a 
declaration of war in India—that without 
the consent of Parliament to repel inva- 
sion, or some such urgent necessity, 
neither the Revenues nor the Forces of 
India should be used for any military 
operation beyond the frontiers of India. 
In proposing this clause, the late Earl of 
Derby said— 

‘* Tf the troops were employed out of India, it 
would be for Parliament to decide whether they 
were employed upon Indian or Imperial ob- 
jects ;”—[8 Hansard, cli. 1697.] 
because, according to the universal 
practice of the Government of India, 
equally while it was in the hands of the 
East India Company as since, these local 
Forces were used for Indian purposes 
outside of India, and to Indian purposes 
three ofthese four clauses clearly related. 
But surely the late Earl of Derby, with 
those three clauses before him, when he 
introduced the 55th clause, must have 
known what was the purport of the 
clause which he so introduced. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) had quoted it before, but 
he would quote two sentences of the 
Earl of Derby’s speech again. The Earl 
of Derby’ first words were— 

“The object of the clause was to impose a 
certain restriction upon the Prerogative of the 
a the intervention of Parliament.”’ 
— ta. 
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Those were his first words. His last 
words, when introducing the 55th clause, 
were these— 


“Tf the clause were not agreed to, it would be 
erfectly competent for any unconstitutional 
omens to employ the whole of the Revenues 
and Troops of India, for any purpose which the 
Crown might direct, without the necessity of 
going to Parliament for the advance of a single 
shilling.”’—[Idid.] 


Let the House observe that these words 
ae to an advance of money. He (Mr. 

ewdegate) could not believe that it was 
seriously argued by the Government that 
the Indian Treasury had not advanced a 
single shilling, and it had not been pre- 
tended that the Treasury of this country 
had done so. Clearly, then, if the Indian 
Treasury had advanced a single shilling, 
there was no pretence for saying that in 
this case the consent: of Parliament had 
been obtained to the expenditure of that 
shilling. Clearly, according to the under- 
standing of the late Earl of Derby— 
who substituted this clause for another, 
in order to place, as he said in his first 
words, a limitation or restriction upon 
the use of the Prerogative—the sense 
and meaning of the terms of» this 
clause, taken in connection with the 
54th, 56th, and 57th clauses of the India 
Act, had been broken and violated by 
what had been done. But did the proof 
of this stop here? This very question 
was raised in the year 1867, with respect 
to the Abyssinian War; and he had the 
words of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer then before him, spoken on the 
26th of November, 1867, during ‘the 
debate on the Abyssinian War. In July 
of that year, and previous to the Proro- 
gation of Parliament, the present Earl 
of Derby, then Lord Stanley, had an- 
nounced that it was in the contemplation 
of the Government to use the Indian 
troops for the Abyssinian Expedition ; 
and while the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was speak- 
ing in this House in the following No- 
vember, he said that no objection had 
been taken in this House by any Mem- 
ber of this House before the Recess, 
whereupon Mr. Bernal Osborne got up 
and said—‘‘ Yes, one did,” and then 
asserted that Colonel Sykes had objected. 
Could there be any clearer proof that 
at the end of the previous Session, which 
closed in the month of August, 1867, 
this House had been informed that it was 


the intention of the Government to use | 
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the Indian Forces? But he would go 
further yet. When, in 1858, this 55th 
clause had been inserted in the India 
Act in Committee in the House of Lords, 


this occurred—he quoted from Hansard, 


vol. cli. 2008— 
“ GovERNMENT oF InpIA BILL. 

“Third reading, Clause 55, enacting that, 
except for preventing or repelling actual inva- 
sion, the revenues of India shall not, ‘ without 
the consent of Parliament,’ be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military operation 
carried on beyond the frontiers. 

‘*Lord Cranwortx wished to remind the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) that the ‘ consent 
of Parliament’ meant an Act of Parliament; 
while the consent of ‘ both Houses of Parliament’ 
would be inferred by Addresses to the Crown. 

“Earl GRANVILLE had asked more than once 
what was meant by the words ‘ consent of Parlia- 
ment,’ but he never received an answer. He 
should like to hear from the noble Earl opposite 
what was meant by the term. 

“The Earl of Denny said, the consent of 
Parliament might mean either an Act of Parlia- 
ment or a Resolution passed by both Houses.” 
And what did the late Earl of Derby do 
in 1867? The Indian troops left Bom- 
bay on the 7th of September in that 

ear. That was when they moved. 
himiitteneously, the Earl of Derby issued 
Notices for convening Parliament, which 
assembled on the 19th of November; 
and, in seconding the Address in the 
House of Lords, the late Lord Hylton 
plainly stated, and purposely stated, that 
Parliament had been convensd, as soon 
as circumstances admitted, because it was 
felt that the Constitution required the 
consent of Parliament to the use of these 
troops for Imperial purposes out of India. 
What was the next proceeding at the 
commencement of the Session, which 
began on that 19th of November, 1867? 
Why, the proposal of a Vote of Credit, 
which was granted by Resolution of this 
House, which thus assented to, and 
identified itself with, the action of the 
Government. Let the House now com- 
pare the proceedings in 1867 with the 
proceedings in this Session, when Par- 
liament separated for the Easter Recess 
without having received the slightest 
intimation that this exceptional use was 
to be made of the Indian local troops, 
and had remained until this very day, 
after a division had been taken in the 
House on this subject, without the means 
of giving its consent to the action of 
the Government by passing any Resolu- 
tion in Supply. He held, then, not only 
that the Constitutional practice had been 





broken, but that a most vicious and 
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dangerous precedent was being set. 
That opinion he held distinctly, not 
upon his own authority only, but on 
that of accomplished lawyers, who had 
kindly assisted him by examining this 
Statute, and who had told him that that 
which had now been done by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was, in their opinion, 
illegal, and, even if it were not techni- 
cally illegal, that it was wholly uncon- 
stitutional. He also contended that the 
action of the Government, in changing 
the terms of the enlistment of the Native 
Indian Army without an Order in 
Council, with a view to changing the 
character of that local Army of Tudts, 
and to make that Army a part of the 
Regular Forces of this country, was a 
stretch of the Prerogative that was un- 
justifiable, and that would hereafter, if 
not now, be reprobated by Parliament. 
No one could be surprised that, enter- 
taining these opinions, he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had voted for the Resolution of the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition. 
He was no less anxious than Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that this country should 
be prepared to exhibit her strength if 
necessary. He had voted against the 
Government on this Constitutional ques- 
tion. But he was the survivor of two 
non-official Members of that House, who, 
at the commencement of the Crimean 
War, doubted whether the Government 
of the day had made. adequate provision 
of small arms for the Army. In con- 
junction with the laté Mr. Muntz, then 
Member for Birmingham, he (Mr. 
Newdegate) ventured on the great re- 
sponsibility of persuading the House to 
appoint a Select Committee on the Supply 
of Arms, thus superseding the action of 
the then Administration. This was in 
the year 1854. The Select Committee 
on the Supply of Arms then appointed, 
after a careful inquiry, took the same 
view as the late Mr. Muntz and himself 
—that the War Office and the Ordnance 
authorities had erred in trusting to their 
own then imperfect manufacturing es- 
tablishment and to foreign supply, in- 
stead of entrusting large orders for 
rifles to the English arms trade. The 
Ordnance Authorities asserted that the 
English arms trade could not be trusted 
to supply more than 30,000 rifles a-year. 
The House of Commons compelled the 
Government, nevertheless, to send large 
orders to the English trade. The answer 
of the trade was the supply of 272,000 
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rifles in two years and three months. 
The result justified the conduct of the 
late Mr. Muntz and himself; but he 
(Mr. Newdegate) felt at the outset that 
they incurred a grave responsibility. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) was prepared now 
to incur as grave a responsibility, if 
necessary, as he did in 1854, for the sake 
of upholding the strength and greatness 
of this country; and yet, because he 
differed from Her Majesty’s Ministers on 
this Constitutional question, it was pre- 
tended that he lacked patriotism and 
courage ; because he had voted for the 
noble Lord’s Motion, was he to be told 
that he was changed from what he was 
in the year 1854, and that he would hesi- 
tate to maintain the honour of the coun- 
try ? The hon. and learned Member for 
Wexford (Sir George Bowyer) said that 
the division on that Motion was a Party 
division. Well, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that he had registered himself 
in the Parliamentary Companion as a Home 
Ruler, and in favour of a national 
Parliament in Ireland, whilst he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had for years registered 
himself as a supporter of the great prin- 
ciples of the Act of Settlement. The 
hon. and learned Member for Wexford 
(Sir George Bowyer) voted with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) voted against Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, in the division of Thursday last, and 
the hon. and learned Baronet declared 
that to have been a strictly Party division. 
Ifthe hon. and learned Baronet were right, 
this gave a rather curious view of Party 
connection in the House. He (Mr. New- 
degate) had voted with the Leader of the 
Opposition, because the noble Lord had 
most dutifully and properly raised a 
great Constitutional question, upon which 
he (Mr. Newdegate) agreed with the 
noble Lord; he voted, not with the view 
of impeding or delaying the action of 
the Government, but to preserve a great 
principle of the Constitution, which, 
when observed, let all foreigners know 
that there could be no doubt if Her 
Majesty were compelled to declare war 
—which God forbid!—that, although 
Her Majesty did this on Her own 
authority, Her Majesty had, in so doing, 
the advice, the consent, and the support 
of the Commons of England. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) was, no doubt, regarded by 
the Party opposite as one of the most 
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unpatriotic men of the country. The 
Tory Party seemed to think that true 
patriotism consisted in following a Leader 
and stifling one’s conscientious convic- 
tions, even upon the most important 
questions. They were asked that night 
to go into Committee of Supply, in order 
to vote money for an Indian Army which 
the Government had brought into 
Europe, in his opinion, contrary to law ; 
but whether this transaction had been 
legal or illegal, before voting money for 
it, he shoal have required to be con- 
vinced of its necessity. It had been 
admitted by the Government that in 
bringing these troops the law had been 
set aside, and the entire step had been 
defended upon the plea of an emergency. 
If, when the law had been violated, it 
was enough for a Minister to rise in his 
place and state that there was an 
emergency, it would be easy at any time 
to defy the law. Surely it was the duty 
of the Minister to describe the emer- 
gency, to define it, to show its dimen- 
sions, to make it clear to the average 
intellect of the nation. Nothing of the 
kind had been done. No Minister had 
shown, or even attempted to show what 
this emergency was. He denied that 
there was an emergency. He.wasaware 
that if-he stood alone in this denial, it 
might have little weight ; but he denied 
it in company with a large portion of 
his fellow-countrymen and many Mem- 
bers of that House, who represented the 
largest constituencies. In that denial 
he was supported by men of the fore- 


most intellect of the nation, as witness. 


the declarations which they had publicly 
signed, and by the awakening voice of 
the constituencies as evidenced at Read- 
ing, at Tamworth, and at Northumber- 
land. Nor did he fear to refer to the 
Election at County Down ; for, when the 
Prime Minister rushed in hot haste to 
the nearest telegraph station to thank 
the electors of that county for the sup- 
port given to his foreign policy, the 
irish Members of that House, knowing 
that the Eastern Question was never 
referred to during that contest, had 
the strongest evidence of the growing 
sensitiveness of the Government to the 
opinion of the country. When he denied 
that there was an emergency, he meant, 
of course, an emergency which, were it 
not removed, would justify a great war. 
Where were we to find the emergency ? 
—he supposed, if anywhere, in the 


Mr. Jacob Bright 
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Treaty of San Stefano. But, according 
to that Treaty, Constantinople remained 
in the same hands, the water-way to 
the Black Sea was undisturbed; and 
would any Minister tell the country 
that some 50,000 British lives, and, 
perhaps, £150,000,000 sterling, were 
to be sacrificed to make Bulgaria 
greater or less, or to prevent Russia 
getting a town more or less in Asia? 
The emergency was a sham and not a 
real emergency. If any of them should 
ever live to see a real emergency, when 
the vital interests of the Empire were 
attacked, the Minister of England, if he 
be fit to be Minister, would not send to 
a distant country in Asia for costly and 
inefficient troops, but would appeal to 
his own countrymen, and that appeal 
would be abundantly responded to. But, 
if there were no emergency, then the 
Government had committed a grave 
offence. Surely, it was a criminal thing 
for the Government, without reason and 
recklessly, to disturb every feeling of 
security in a country where millions of 
men have to live by exchanging the 
produce of their industry with other 
nations? He (Mr. Bright) represented 
a great commercial constituency ; there 
were thousands of men in that consti- 
tuency who at that moment were under 
the greatest pressure, and ror whom the 
struggle to live became daily more diffi- 
cult. The Members of the Government 
had no direct knowledge of these things. 
With, perhaps, only one exception, the 
Cabinet was taken from the county 
families and the landed gentry. They 
had both their private and official in- 
comes, and, whatever happened, they 
lived in luxury-and ease. It might be 
very pleasant for the Government, and 
especially for the Prime Minister, to be 
acting the part of disturbers of Europe ; 
but what was pleasure to them was 
death to the country. The Prime 
Minister had had a great career at home 
—his ambition had been satiated, and 
he now sought a wider arena, and was 
satisfied with nothing less than to com- 
pete with European Potentates. What 
were the results? Two years of sur- 
prises and alarms had largely tended 
to proce the commerce of the world, 
and starving families, and violence and 
riot were the natural outcome of the 
Beaconsfield policy. With one hand 
the Government shook the confidence, 
and, therefore, injured the industry of 
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the country; with the other it imposed 
fresh burdens upon that industry, so 
that taxes grew with the inability to pay 
them. The last Government was charged 
with harassing every interest in the 
country ; this Government took a bolder 
course, it not only harassed every interest 
in the country, it harassed the world. 
If a real national emergency had existed, 
an English Minister would have acted 
with English candour, and would have 
come down to the House with a clear 
statement to ask for the support which 
would have been freely given by a united 
Parliament and country. But the Go- 
vernment, conscious that no emergency 
existed, except one of their own making, 
shrank from a searching diseussion, and, 
therefore, determined to act without 
the co-operation of Parliament. When 
questioned as to why the House of 
Commons had been kept in ignorance of 
the movement: of Indian troops, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer informed 
the House that the Government had not 
thought it necessary to make any state- 
ment on the subject. When, however, 
it was discovered that even the present 
House of Commons resented this dis- 
respectful treatment, the Government 
began to find reasons for its extra- 
ordinary conduct ; and when those rea- 
sons were not vague and mysterious, 
when they were such as were capable of 
examination, they proved utterly worth- 
less. The Leader of the House told them 
that it was important to keep the expe- 
dition secret, in order to obtain the 
transference of the Indian Army at:a 
cheaper rate. It was at once shown 
him that publicity, by increasing the 
competition among shipowners, would 
have reduced freights. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was never again 
heard to refer to this subject. Then the 
Government told them that it would have 
been most unwise to divulge the secret, 
because practical difficulties might have 
prevented the realization of the object, 
and then they would have looked foolish 
in the eyes of Europe. It was impos- 
sible to conjecture what were the prac- 
tical difficulties which could prevent 
England from moving 7,000 or 70,000 
troops from one part of the world to 
another. It seemed to be only a matter 
of expense. The Home Secretary, how- 
ever, threw some light upon this ques- 
tion. He said the practical difficulties 
had reference to the monsoon; but the 





hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) with Indian experi- 
ence, told the Home Secretary that the 
monsoon did not occur before the month 
of June, and with this explanation no 
more was heard of the practical diffi- 
culties. He would not, after so much 
debate, discuss whether the conduct of 
the Government, with regard to the In- 
dian troops, had been unconstitutional or 
not, whether it had been illegal or not; 
but he must say that this disrespectful 
treatment of the House of Commons, 
this insult to Parliament had tended to 
intensify suspicions of an unpleasant 
kind. He found suspicions of a novel 
nature growing in the minds of some of 
the most sagacious politicians amongst 
them. When he asked for the grounds of 
these suspicions, he was referred to the 
remarkable disclosures in the life of the 
Prince Consort, to the ideas on Consti- 
tutional questions advocated in the great 
Tory Review, to the character of the 
Prime Minister, and to the conduct of 
the Government. How far the fear of 
an approach to personal Government ex- 
tended in this country, was shown by 
the avidity with which the letters of 
‘‘ Verax””’ had been received. The sale 
of that pamphlet had been great 
throughout the country. He had reason 
to believe that it had been read by most 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and to his knowledge it had found its 
way to many foreign countries. No 
wonder that Englishmen dreaded per- 
sonal rule. It had brought unexampled 
calamity and humiliation upon the finest 
country in Europe. With a wise Sove- 
reign and a prudent Minister, a country 
might have no immediate suffering from 
personal rule ; but the day might come 
when we might have an unwise Sove- 
reign and a reckless Minister, and then 
who should foresee the disasters that 
might befallthem. Much had been said 
of the influences for good or evil upon 
India of the proposed employment of In- 
dian troops in European warfare. Every- 
one admitted that they governed India 
mainly by the sword. India remained 
subject to this country, because of the 
60,000 British troops they had there, 
and from the belief that in case of need, 
they could indefinitely increase that num- 
ber. What, therefore, must be the sur- 
prise of that people to learn that they 
were unable to fight their own battles in 
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Europe, but had to appeal to India for 
aid. For a period of more than 60 
years, they had only once, and for a short 
time, had the strain of a European war. 
During the whole of that period they had 
been increasing in numbers and adding 
to our vast resources, and now, when 
there was a chance of our being at war 
with only a single Power, not in the 
stress of conflict, but before even a blow 
had been struck, they sent to India for 
help. Could any course have been taken 
more likely to impress Eastern nations 
with a mean conception of our military 
resources? In the farewell order to the 
troops embarking at Bombay the Viceroy 
spoke as follows :— 

“Soldiers! you have been selected for the 
first Expedition that has ever left India to 
strengthen the British Forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. Whether your duties be those of peace 
or war, I am confident that in the faithful and 
devoted performance of them, you will safely 
uphold the honour of the Empire which is now 
confided to your hands.” 


India was here told that her own soldiers 
were needed to strengthen the British 
Forces in Europe, and the Viceroy de- 
clared that the honour of the Empire 
was confided to mercenary troops, not 
one of whom would shed a tear if these 
Islands were sunk in the ocean to-mor- 
row. If these views obtained sympathy 
with the people of the United Kingdom, 
he should regard that as the beginning 
of the end of agreat Empire. He could 
not consent to increase the burdens of 
the people without just cause. He did 
not accept the rule which appeared to 
be adopted by the Party opposite—our 
country, right or wrong. He must 
exercise his own individual judgment 
upon matters coming before that House, 
more especially when they were of 
the gravest importance; and he would 
give no sanction to a war which was not 
in the broadest sense necessary, and the 
demand for which was not founded on 
the clearest views of justice. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE denied that any 
hon. Member on that side of the House 
wished to charge the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
with unpatriotic motives. On that side 
the right of private judgment was re- 
cognized, and the hon. Member might 
speak and vote against the Government 
upon this matter without fear of being 
dispossessed even of his accustomed 
seat. Although they might differ from 


the hon. Member, no man on that! 
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side of the House would dream of 
showing him personal disrespect. The 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) thought that there had been no 
emergency, and that the interests of 
this country had been in no degree 
menaced. He took exactly the oppo- 
site view. The circumstances of the 
past two years had been among the 
most‘momentous in their history. Had 
the ‘country acted unanimously, and 
had the Opposition shown more consi- 
deration towards the Government, the 
points now in dispute might have been 
settled some time ago. Only the other 
day, a Liberal of influence, referring to 
the situation, said—‘‘ The Liberals are 
ina hole. If we have war it will be a 
bad thing. If we have peace it will 
be a Tory triumph, and I do not know 
which is worst.” He was afraid that 
this was a fair specimen of the spirit 
which animated much of the opposition 
tothe Government policy. The £6,000,000 
already voted would perhaps have to be 
supplemented by £6,000,000 more; but, 
in his opinion, the money would be 
better spent than the £12,000,000 which 
the late Government devoted to the abo- 
lition of Purchase in the Army. This 
money had been spent in showing what 
they never believed in before —their 
own strength. The movement of these 
Indian troops was of great political im- 
portance. It had been said that 7,000 
og might have been placed in 
Malta at less cost than these 7,000 
Indian troops. But that was not the 
question. The question was, whether, in 
addition to their English Forces, they 
had anything else to fall back upon? 
India had been represented as a place 
where we might possibly be attacked. 
But this movement showed that India, 
instead of being a source of weakness, 
was a source of strength to England, 
which stood at present in a position of 
more acknowledged power than she had 
occupied at any time during the last 30 
years. ‘The policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to unite the strength of 
the Empire, was the right policy, and 
he trusted that the Vote would be sup- 

orted as one of the wisest that had ever 

een passed by the House. 

Tut Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it seemed almost time for the House 
to consider what the question was they 
were now discussing. That Question he 
took to be whether the Speaker was to 
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leave the Chair in order that, the Esti- 
mates which had been laid on the.Table 
might be considered. . He would not 
have troubled the House during this 
debate had it not been stated that. it was 
the intention of some of his hon. Friends 
to divide against the Motion. He 
wished, therefore, to oxpian why it was 
impossible that he should take any part 
in a division of that kind. So far as he 
knew, the course it was proposed to take 
was without precedent, and. certainly, 
whether with or without precedent, it 
was one which, so far as he could per- 
ceive, carried no meaning with it what- 
ever. He knew it was a. very usual 
course, when it was proposed that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair for the 

urpose of going into Committee of 
Sooke to intercept that Motion with a 
view to ascertain a definite proposition. 
But he was perfectly at a.loss to perceive 
what they were now to ascertain, what 
protest they were to make, or what they 
were to gain by a division which might 
be taken on the Question, and the sole 
Question, before the House. The effect 
of negativing the Motion would simply 
be that the onies of the Estimates 
would be postponed, he supposed, to 
next Thursday ; and it was a matter of 
the most perfect indifference to him 
whether these Estimates were considered 
to-night or next Thursday. But he might 
as well state now, what he had intended 
to state in Committee, why he was not 
disposed to offer, at this stage, any 
further opposition to the Vote which the 
Government had asked. He was unable 
to understand why the Government pro- 
posed that these Estimates should be 
considered at this particular moment, 
The House was perfectly unable to dis- 
cuss them with full information. The 
moment which had been selected was 
too late to preserve the authority of Par- 
liament; the affair was almost completed, 
and, as had been pointed out over and 
over again last week, there was little 
option left to the House except to vote 
the money rendered necessary by the 
measure taken by the Government. But 
if it was too late for the proper and legi- 
timate authority of Parliament to , 
preserved, it was too soon for any com- 
plete or thorough discussion of the policy 
of the measure. The House had been 
told last week by several Members of 
the Government that they were not in 
a position to lay their full justification 
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before Parliament. Now, if the Go- 
vernment proposed to take a decision 
upon these Estimates as an approval by 
the House of the policy of moving the 
Indian troops, they were scarcely dealing 
fairly by the House. How was it pos- 
sible for the House to discuss fully or to 
assent to the policy of the Government 
when they themselves told the House 
that they were not in a position to place 
their full justification before it ? ere 
was some mystery, some conflict of evi- 
dence, about all this, which was perfectly 
bewildering ; and he, for one, until the 
time arrived—as he hoped it would ar- 
rive some day or other—for its being 
made perfectly clear, despaired of solving 
it. The House was told immediately 
before the Easter Holidays that there 
was nothing whatever which gave oc- 
casion for’ increased anxiety ; but in the 
course of the debate last week they were 
informed that this measure had at that 
time been resolved upon, and that in- 
formation had been received from ‘a 
high authority,” which had since been 
found to be untrue, but which, in the 
opinion of the Government, rendered 
this step necessary, and, at the same 
time, that for military reasons the pre- 
servation of absolute secrecy was abso- 
lutely necessary. How these statements 
were to be reconciled he really was un- 
able to understand; and until the Go- 
vernment could lay their full justification 
and all the reasons for their policy be- 
fore the House, it seemed to him that it 
was not dealing fairly by the House to 
ask it to assent to the Vote, if that assent 
was to be supposed to convey an entire 
approval of their policy. In any division 
which he might challenge he was bound 
to vote on the supposition that he should 
be successful, and he was also bound 
to look at the consequences in that 
light, Now, what would be the 
meaning of the rejection of these Esti- 
mates? It would either be that the ex- 
pense of the movement of these troops 
would be thrown illegally upon the 
revenues of India—and that was what 
no one wished to do—or, as the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer told them the 
other night, funds might be found to 
meet the expense, but only at the cost 
of the total disorganization of the Naval 
and Military Services of the year. In 
the present state of Europe he was not 
disposed to give a vote which would 
have the effect of entirely disorganizing 
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the Naval and Military Services of the 
country. What would be a further 
meaning of the rejection of this Vote? 
It might mean, that though Parliament 
would, no doubt, find the means for 
recouping the expenditure which had 
been incurred, it had decided that these 
troops should be sent back from Malta 
to India with the least possible delay. 
That, again, was a course which he would 
not be prepared to support by his vote. 
It was one question whether it was wise 
in the first instance to order this expe- 
dition, and a very different one whether, 
having been ‘ordered, it should be im- 
mediately ordered to return. He, cer- 
tainly, was not disposed by any vote of 
his to be a party to presenting in the 
face of Europe a spectacle of such irreso- 
lution as conduct of that sort would 
imply. Now, being unwilling to vote 
for a course which would result in any 
of these alternatives, and the House not 
being in a position to discuss fully the 
policy of the measure, they had no al- 
ternative, it appeared to him, but, under 
protest it might be, to pass these Esti- 
mates. They had made—and were en- 
titled to make—their protest against the 
unconstitutional manner in which this 
thing had been done. Their objections 
had not been removed by what they had 
been told, nor swept away by the great 
majority against them. They were told 
that full information could not yet be 
laid before them. But their protest was 
directed not only against the conduct of 
the Government, of which a full explana- 
tion might yet be forthcoming, but also 
against the claims which the Government 
put forth when their defence was rested, 
not upon the plea of emergency, but 
upon the ground that it was unnecessary 
for Parliament to be consulted at all. 
Their objections had not been removed, 
but they had fully discussed the matter, 
and their opinions had been overruled. 
Ifthe reserve was still maintained by 
the Government, as to the necessity for 
secrecy, they must applyit still further to 
the policy of this measure. It was quite 
clear that there were many and very 
serious objections that might be made to 
the policy of employing Indian troops in 
Europe. Many of these were stated by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett), his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
and others. For the reasons he had 
stated, he did not intend going into 
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them now; but still there were many 
great and important questions of Indian 
and European policy involved. He 
might mention one, which had not 
hitherto been referred to, which was the 
effect of this policy on the future ad- 
ministration of the Suez Canal. The 
tc arrangement by which the Suez 

anal was utilized was well known; it 
was free for the passage of their troops to 
and from India. 
perfectly assented to by the other Great 
Powers of Europe; but that position of 
affairs might be very seriously and 
materially altered, if it were understood 
that the British Government were going 
to adopt the policy of bringing In- 
dian troops to be made use of in 
a European war. The Russian, the 
German, the French, and any other 
Government would look at the Suez 
Canal in a very different light if that 
policy were to be adopted by the British 
Government. There were other points 
raised by this policy, but how could they 
discuss them now? Everything de- 
pended on the emergency, the necessity 
under which the Government acted, 
which they had informed them they 
could not yet lay before the House. 
Therefore, any discussion must’ in the 
meantime be imperfect and inconclusive. 
Many might vote against the Speaker 
leaving the Chair as a protest not only 
against this particular measure, but also 
against the whole policy of which it was 
a part. They would be perfectly justi- 
fied in doing so, because they had from 
the very first, throughout these transac- 
tions, protested against the whole policy 
the Government had adopted of military 
preparation. He and many others had 
not been altogether able to agree in that 
view. They had admitted that circum- 
stances might arise which would justify 
the use by this country of its naval and 
military power to protect the interests 
of the country, and assist in securing a 
permanent and enduring peace; and, 
holding these views, they had not offered 
that opposition which had been offered 
by others to a policy of preparation. 
But this Vote might, perhaps, be inter- 
preted by Government as an expression 
of confidence in their whole policy. He 
wanted to point out the limits within 
which that assertion might be said to be 
true. He had said their full case was 
not before them; therefore, it was im- 
possible for Parliament to approve 4 


That arrangement was_ 
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policy which had not been fully ex- 
plained ; but, so far as it had been fully 
explained, it had been a policy of pre- 
paration, and nothing more—a policy o: 
preparation, no doubt, contemplating 
the possibility of war, but directed, in 
the first place, to the maintenance and 
security of peace. For that policy the 
Government might claim justly that 
they had received the sanction of Par- 
liament ; but they had received nothin 

more. The sanction they had sooivel 
was a sanction to military preparations; 
but they had not received, as yet, any 
sanction of Parliament to an active or 
actual use of those military prepara- 
tions. If they called on Parliament for 
such a sanction, the decision of Par- 
liament must depend on considerations 
of which as yet they knew nothing. In 
his opinion, the failure of the negotia- 
tions a few weeks ago for the meeting of 
the Congress afforded no justification for 
a recourse to hostilities. Of what had 
occurred since they were absolutely ig- 
norant. They did not know what hed 
been the nature of the negotiations 
between the Courts of London and St. 
Petersburg. They did not know the 
differences, if any, which still existed 
between the two Governments; but it 
was difficult to think that they were such 
as to justify a recourse to warlike mea- 
sures, 
detain the House longer on this occa- 
sion; but he would express his strong 
conviction that if the Government pre- 
sumed on the support they had hitherto 
received to their policy of military pre- 
parations as a support of their whole 
policy, they would incur a most heavy 
responsibility if—resting on that sup- 
port—they committed the country, with- 
out a clear and unmistakeable warning, 
to any active hostile measures. Be- 
lieving, then, that a discussion of the 
policy of the Government was for the 
present impolitic, and presuming the 
Government had reasons for wishing to 
obtain the sanction of the House to this 
Estimate this evening, he did not now 
wish to interpose any preliminary dis- 
cussion. If at all advisable, that dis- 
cussion might be better taken in Com- 
mittee; but, even in Committee, unless 
the Government were prepared to make 
further disclosures of their views and 
intentions, he saw no alternative but to 
vote, without serious discussion, the ex- 
penses of the Expedition which had been 


He did not think it necessary to. 
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incurred, and which it was impossible 
for Parliament to refuse. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 


f| QUER need hardly say that with the 


larger part of the observations of the 
noble Lord opposite he entirely con- 
curred. He gathered from what he 
had said that, while he entirely and 
most justly held himself and those 
with whom he acted clear to pro- 
nounce his opinion when he thought 
proper upon the whole course and policy 
of the Government, he did not think 
the present moment one when it was 
desirable to embarrass the Government 
by making a difficulty with regard to 
the particular proposals they now made. 
The question of bringing Indian troops 
to the Mediterranean was one which had 
two branches—first, whether it was 
Constitutional to adopt that measure; 
and next whether it was politic and ex- 
edient. Upon the Constitutional and 
egal character of the step they had 
a debate of great importance, which 
lasted during the whole of last week ; 
and, upon the whole, the decision of the 
House was very unmistakably pro- 
nounced. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich had again 
to-night raised some of the points which 
the Government thought had been suffi- 
ciently disposed of, and he hoped it 
would not be necessary for him to enter 
again into that controversy. With re- 
gard to the question of policy and ex- 
pediency, no doubt it was difficult to 
argue fully at the present moment, for 
the Government was not in a position 
to put forth all the considerations which 
led them to advise Her Majesty to take 
that step, nor was the House in a posi- 
tion fully to discuss them. Of course, 
it was open to hon. Gentlemen to chal- 
lenge the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, to say their policy had been 
wrong ab imitio; but it was a policy 
which they had consistently taken and 
pursued, and they believed it had not 
only been supported by a majority of 
the House, but by the general feeling of 
the majority out of the House. In taking 
that particular line, which they believed 
to be the right one, it had not been 
their desire or intention to plunge the 
country into war. On the contrary, 
they had pursued it as a means of pre- 
caution—as the wisest and best method 
of avoiding a very serious and disastrous 
conflict—for, no doubt, such a conflict 
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would have been disastrous to the whole 
human race. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were as desirous to avoid that 
calamity as any hon. Gentleman in any 

art of the House. They believed they 

ad taken a right course, others might 
think differently. The Government 
would be prepared at the proper time 
to defend the course which they had 
adopted. There had been, no doubt, 
several steps which the Government had 
thought it their duty to advise during 
the different stages of the negotiations 
that had been going on. Some of those 
steps had been represented as steps 
tending to, and intended to, plunge the 
country into war. They had been told 
that the sending of a Fleet to the Sea 
of Marmora, the calling out of the 
Reserves, the frank and bold, and he 
hoped temperate, statement of their ob- 
jections to the Treaty of San Stefano, 
and other steps which they had taken, 
among which the bringing of these 
troops from India to Malta had been 
one, were of that character; but all 
those steps had not only not brought the 
country into war, but had been, he 
believed, the cause of measures best 
calculated to avert war, and to bring 
about a peaceable and desirable settle- 
ment of the difficulties with which they 
had had to contend. Their policy, in 
the estimation of some hon. Gentlemen, 
might not have been the wisest or the 
best policy ; but he could truly say that 
it had been a sincere policy; and that 
they would be perfectly prepared when 
the proper time arrived to discuss it, 
and to defend it. With regard to the 
special measure which was now under 
consideration, the noble Lord, in the 
course of what he must own as his 
exceedingly fair observations to-night, 
had asked the Government why, after 
what had passed, they thought it neces- 
sary to bring forward the Vote at the 
present moment. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would give an answer 
at once. They proposed to ask Parlia- 
ment to give this Vote, and to authorize 
by it the expenditure which had been 
incurred for bringing those troops to 
Malta, in order to avoid that which they 
were charged, and erroneously charged, 
with wishing to do—namely, the throw- 
ing of the expense on the Indian 
Revenue. They had felt from the first 
that if this measure was one that ought 
to be taken—as they thought it was—it 
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was one that ought not to be made a 
charge upon India ; and they therefore 
announced, at the earliest period they 
could do ‘so, that as soon as they had 
taken an Estimate of this particular 
operation they would submit it to the 

ouse, in order that Parliament might 
place them in the position of being able 
to repay not only this not very large 
advance, but also all prospective ex- 
penditure which might be incurred by 
this operation, and in order to make it 
clear to all the world that the Indian 
Revenue would not be charged with the 
amount. Even if the Vote were refused, 
the Government would. still hold the 
Revenue of India harmless; but, as had 
been pointed out, the refusal of it would 
py their Estimates into some confusion, 

ecause it would be necessary to make a 
change in ‘their expenditure in order 
that what had been spent in this par- 
ticular operation might be met out of 
other portions of their revenue. Buthe 
me there was no question 
about that. The House knew perfectly 
well what was spent in that respect. 
The Government had incurred this ex- 
pours upon their own responsibility, 

ecause they believed it was a right 
step to take, and that it was one which 
the country and the House, upon full 
consideration, would hold to be right. 
But, at a future time, it would be for 
Parliament, upon reviewing the matter, 
to censure the Government if they 
thought the Government had acted 
wrongly. With regard to the parti- 
cular question which was now before 
the House, he held with the noble Lord 
that that was not a moment at which 
it was particularly convenient to call for 
a division, because he really did not see 
what was the issue upon which they 
were going to divide. The question 
was, whether the House should go into 
Committee in order to hear the state- 
ments of his right hon. Friends the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and, after 
hearing those statements to consider 
whether it would give the Vote? He 
did not think the principles which the 
hon. Members had at heart would gain 
anything by further prolonging this 
discussion, and he could scarcely imagine 
that the House would be inclined, with- 
out good reason shown, to stultify or set 
pak the decision to which it came last 
week. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL observed, that 
many of the officers of the troops that 
had been moved from India to Malta 
were employed in the Civil Service in 
India, and that thus civilians in India 
were re ames of the promotion they 
would otherwise have obtained. Another 
consideration to be borne in mind was 
that the removal of any considerable 
portion of their Indian troops from India 
would have to be followed by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the Armies of the 

ative States—a course which would be 
certain to create dissatisfaction with their 


rule. 

Mr. FAWCETT wished to explain 
why he could not adopt the course sug- 
gested by the Leader of the Opposition, 
and abstain from voting against the 
Motion for going into Committee. The 
noble Lord had said that to vote against 
that Motion would be unusual and un- 
precedented; but the course of conduct 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been unusual. and unprece- 
dented. Any doubts which he (Mr. 
Fawcett) might have had as to the pro- 
priety of taking a division had been 
completely removed by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), who had 
shown that the action of the Government 
was unconstitutional, illegal, improper, 
and impolitic, and also by that of the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), though fora different reason. The 
noble Lord had urged that, if taken at 
all, the division ought to be upon the 
Vote of this money in Committee. But 
he differed from the noble Lord in that 
respect, because, if they divided on the 
Vote in Committee, it might be sup- 
posed that they wished the expenses of 
moving these troops to fall upon the 

eople of India. The most straight- 
orward course would be to divide on the 
Motion for going into Committee. Their 
object in wishing to postpone the Vote 
was to obtain the requisite information 
from the Government to enable the 
House to judge whether it was just to 
grant the money for the purpose of 
moving the Indian troops. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 214; Noes 
40: Majority 174.—(Div. List, No. 154.) 
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SUPPLY — ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE FOR NATIVE INDIAN 
TROOPS, 


Surriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £350,000, Native Indian Troops, 

Oorone, STANLEY said, that after 
the lengthened debate that had already 
taken place upon the subject of these 
Indian troops, in which the general opi- 
nion of the House had been equally 
pronounced upon both sides, it would 
not be for the public advantage, or for 
the convenience of tie Committee, that 
he should enter into the question of the 
policy that had led to the despatch of 
those troops. That was, no doubt, an 
important question, and the Government 
would be perfectly ready to meet it when 
the proper time arrived for its discus- 
sion. If he were to enter into that 
question then, it would probably raise 
a debate which might be prejudicial to 
the negotiations now pending; and, 
therefore, he should confine his remarks 
to a brief explanation of the Estimate 
he had to submit. The despatch of the 
Native Indian troops, as the Committee 
were aware, was decided upon by the 
Government upon the 27th of March 
last. On the 12th of April following a 
commission was given to the Indian 
Government to make arrangements for 
the embarkation of the troops; and 
owing to the fear which was entertained 
by the Indian Government of the pro- 
bability of bad weather, and with a 
view of avoiding the monsoon, the de- 
parture of the troops was hastened as 
much as possible. The general ques- 
tion as to the employment of Native In- 
dian troops out of India had been dis- 
cussed that evening in another form, 
and the Committee, to the appointment 
of which the Government had assented, 
would examine into that question, and 
when it had reported the matter could 
be discussed much more conveniently 
than it could be now, and he should 
therefore not touch upon it. The troops 
sent to Malta consisted of six regiments 
of Native Infantry, four companies of 
Native Sappers and Miners, two regi- 
ments of Native Cavalry, and two Field 
Batteries of the Royal Artillery. The 
Estimate he now presented to the Com- 
mittee was, of course, only an approxi- 
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mate one. They asked for a Vote of 
not exceeding 7,000 men, although the 
number would not actually much ex- 
ceed 6,000 men. The large proportion 
of these charges were of a nature that 
would arise whether the time the troops 
remained out of India was long or short, 
and it had been thought right by the 
Government to take the pay. up to the 
31st March next, that being the end of 
the present financial year. The Force 
consisted of 112 British officers, 122 
Native officers, 6,040 men, 1,500 fol- 
lowers, and 1,378 horses. The principal 
items connected with the pay and allow- 
ances of the troops, which they had 
taken, in round numbers, at £180,000, 
were—provisions, about £40,000; forage, 
£55,000; miscellaneoussupplies, £30,000; 
and for general purposes connected with 
the movement, £50,000, bringing the 
total up to £350,000. He was obliged 
to guard himself by saying that he did 
not know the actual details of the ex- 
penditure which would be caused by 
camp arrangements in connection with 
the troops and camp followers; but he 
had no reason to apprehend that the 
sum he had mentioned would be ex- 
ceeded. It was proposed to camp the 
Infantry regiments at the glacis on the 
fort, the Cavalry and Artillery would be 
camped on the road leading to St. An- 
tonio and Aquila, and from the accounts 
he had received he understood that all 
the sanitary arrangements would be 
satisfactorily concluded before the troops 
had arrived at their destination. He did 
not know that at that late hour the 
Committee would wish him to go into 
further detail. He trusted that on the 
understanding that the whole question of 
the policy of the Government might be 
hereafter discussed the Committee would 
agree to the Vote to which he had al- 
luded, and which he now placed in the 
Chairman’s hands. 

Mr. DILLWYN did not intend to 
discuss the general policy of this Vote, 
and he did not wish to see the opposi- 
tion to it carried any further; but he 
should like to know whether in this 
Vote the ordinary method would be fol- 
lowed of first voting the men and then 
the money? He had not clearly under- 
stood the statement of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, as there had 
been so much confusion while he was 
speaking. If the usual course were not 
taken, he should like to hear what was 
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the reason for such a departure from the 
ordinary rule. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that he had upon a previous occasion 
taken the opportunity to express his 
opinion on the policy of this step, and 
he had not altered his opinion that the 
measure was not justified. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in Order in dealing with the 
general question, but must confine his 
remarks to this Vote. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL would 
confine himself to the Vote. He was 
not adverse to the experiment of employ- 
ing Native Indian troops ; but his ob- 
jection to this Vote was, that the occa- 
sion was inopportune, that the num- 
ber of troops brought to Malta was 
just enough to irritate the Russians 
and cause suspicion among the other 
European Powers, and not enough to 
be of much practical use. The Esti- 
mate before the Committee bore out 
his opinion, that those troops would 
cost a great deal more than European 
troops. Having said that, he should 
not vote against the grant, because they 
had already taken the money from the 
Indian Treasury, and he was anxious 
to repay that money as soon as possible. 
He differed from the noble Lord who so 
ably led Her Majesty’s Opposition, and 
did not think it would be well to post- 
pone this matter. The (Government 
had now put this measure before Par- 
liament, and were asking for a Vote for 
7,000 men. As to that, it was ‘ better 
late than never,” and a salve to their 
consciences might now perhaps be found 
in the ex post facto assent of Parliament 
to the moving of those Indian troops. 
In pursuance with His view, he hoped 
the House, now that the step had been 
taken, would make the best of it. It 
was an interesting and important experi- 
ment, which, he hoped, would be made 
the most of. He suggested that some 
of those troops should be brought 
into this country, and he did not see 
why ‘‘Probyn’s Horse”’ should not be 
employed as sentries at the Horse 
Guards. Such a step would, at least, 
afford great satisfaction to the juvenile 
population of London, and then the 
Horse Guards might be sent to India, 
where, no doubt, they would do good 
service. 

Mr. DILLWYN, since he spoke last, 
saw that the men and money were to be 
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taken together in one lump. That was 
unconstitutional, or, at least, exceptional. 
It was desirable that the House should 
legalize the moving of those troops as 
far as possible; and, therefore, he 
should prefer to have the men and 
money voted separately. He certainly 
expected to have some further explana- 
tion. 

Mr. C. 8S. PARKER said, if the hon. 
Member wanted a precedent, he ought 
not to look at the general Estimate, 
but any Naval or Military Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. 

Cotonze, STANLEY said, it had all 
along been intended that the number of 
men should be stated to the Committee, 
and the Vote had been put in the most 
convenient form for that purpose, 
and, he believed, according to prece- 
dent. 


Vote agreed to. 


NAVY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 


(2.) £398,000, Transport of Native 
Indian troops. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Govern- 
ment for detailed information respecting 
the transports, pesenlariy as regarded 
the terms which had been made with 
the owners. It was necessary the Com- 
mittee should have these details, in order 
that they might see what kind of bar- 
gains the Government had made. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH admitted that a 
great difference of opinion existed as to 
whether the Government might not have 
obtained the transports at a cheaper 
rate. His own impression was, that if 
they had announced to the world that it 
was their intention to bring several 
thousand troops from India, and that 
they would require about 50,000 tons of 
shipping, the expense would have been 
considerably more than what they had 
arranged for. In this matter the Indian 
Government had acted on behalf of the 
Imperial Government, and there was 
every reason to believe that they had 
done their best, that they had exercised 
every possible care as regarded economy. 
The exact amount of tonnage taken up 
was 46,000 tons, and that was a very 
large drain to make upon the resources 
of one port, or one district, in any part 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions. Although 
the Vote was founded upon information 
received by telegraph from the Indian 
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Government, to the best of his belief, 
it was a full and complete representation 
of the liability which had been incurred ; 
and the first item included the Suez 
Canal dues, and other charges of that 
character. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON was 
one of those who served on the Com- 
mittee which sat after the Abyssinian 
Campaign, and a very large portion of 
the enormous expense which was in- 
curred, in reference to the 14,000 men 
engaged in that war, was for transports. 
He was quite sure the Government were 
perfectly alert in this matter, and that 
they did not need to be cautioned. At 
thesame time, he begged to point out that 
if these vessels were to be retained any 
length of time, it was quite certain the 
Vote they were called upon to pass 
would be inadequate. He should like 
to know for what term the ships had 
been engaged, and whether they had a 
running contract at so much per ton per 
month ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA also served on the 
Abyssinian Committee, and, anything 
more extravagant than it was proved 
the charges for transports had been, 
could not be imagined. But that Com- 
mittee could do nothing. It was too 
late. The money had heen spent, and 
although a great portion of it had been 
utterly wasted, yet the bills had to be 
paid. Some of the things which had been 
done were both foolish and ludicrous. A 
number of ships were paid for several 
times over in point of value, owing to 
the wasteful contracts which were en- 
tered into. It was said that in this 
instance the reason why the Government 
did not make known their intention to 
Parliament was, that they were afraid if 
they did so the rates of freight would be 
greatly increased. Now, on that point 
there was a great difference of opinion, 
and many men of business, out-of-doors, 
were of opinion if the Government had 
come forward with a frank statement, 
and had invited competition, there would 
have been no difficulty in obtaining 
much more favourable terms than those 
they had done. He scarcely liked to 
state all that was said on the subject 
out-of-doors; but a great many people 
believed as many rupees per ton per 
month had been paid as shillings ought 
to have been. Many owners would have 
been glad to have accepted shillings 
where they had now got rupees. One 
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very serious item in the Abyssinian Ac- 
count was the charge for demurrage, and 
he should like to know what arrange- 
ment the Government had made as to 
that matter in the present Expedition ? 
He regretted that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had not placed full par- 
ticulars of the contracts before the Com- 
mittee, instead of contenting himself 
with saying that he had nothing but 
telegraphic information. If any ordinary 
house of business had entered into con- 
tracts of this nature, they would have 
had the full particulars in their hands 
before this time, and he was at a loss to 
know why the Government could not do 
what an ordinary house of business 
would havedone. The Government had 
full command of the telegraph, and the 
right hon. Gentleman might, and ought 
to, have come down to the Committee, 
and laid before them a full account of 
the terms upon which these contracts 
had been entered into. The Conservative 
Party were in power during the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, and theycame down to 
the House and stated, overand overagain, 
that from £2,000,000 to £2,500,000, 
would be the entire cost, yet they all 
knew that finally the account amounted 
to £9,000,000. Now, what he wished 
to guard against was the repetition’ of 
anything of the kind in this case, in 
order that the interests of the taxpayers 
might be protected. He made no ob- 
jection to the Vote, because it was for 
the Indian troops; but he desired more 
information regarding it, solely in the 
interest of the taxpayers. He knew 
economy was out of fashion in this 
House, and people who advocated it 
were almost ashamed to use the word. 
It was looked upon as everything which 
was disagreeable ; but, when they had 
trade decreasing and pauperism increas- 
ing, it was time they turned their thoughts 
in the direction of economy, because this 
was a very large sum for such a small 
blaze offireworksfrom the Prime Minister. 
If it should happen that the Government 
had to change sides, do not let them 
hereafter come down and complain of 
heavy taxation. In his opinion, the ex- 
penditure which had already been in- 
curred was most lavish, and they were 
apparently about to do the same as they 
did in the Abyssinian War, where the 
interests of the many were sacrificed to 
the interests of the few. Fixing the 
sum at £398,000 seemed very much like 
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the 1s. 113d. which they were in the 
habit of seeing in the windows of 
drapers’ shops. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty was a thorough man of busi- 
ness, and let him check the Indian Go- 
vernment, and get from them the full 
particulars of what they had done, in 
order that it might be seen whether they 
had gone about their work in a business- 
like manner. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, as 
far as he could learn from the Indian 
prints, these vessels had been taken up 
on monthly pay for four months from 
the 17th of April; but the pay of troops 
was taken for 12 months, and that would 
seem to imply that they were to be kept 
from India for that time. If, on the 
other hand, they were only to be kept 
four months, then they would be in the 
middle of the monsoon, when it would 
be impossible for these ships to make 
tho passage. 

Mr. D. JENKINS considered these 
ships had been taken at 50 per cent more 
than they might have been obtained for. 
Some of the sailing ships were to receive 
10 to 11 rupees per ton per month, and 
the steamers from 20 to 22 rupees. Why 
had sailing ships been engaged at all? 
The work on board of them was per- 
formed slowly, and it could be done in 
half the time on board the steamers. 
At the present moment there was a large 
amount of unemployed steam tonnage in 
India, and, if this had been taken up, the 
troops could have been landed in Malta 
within 14 days, instead of the voyage 
occupying three weeks as it did with the 
sailing vessels. _He maintained that the 
manner in which these transports had 
been engaged showed an utter absence 
of business knowledge. 

Mr. MAC IVER thought there would 
not be the least difficulty in showing 
that the Government had made the best 
bargain they could. While it was per- 
fectly true that there was a great deal of 
unemployed tonnage in India, it was not 
true thattonnage wasin excess at Bombay. 
No doubt, the Government could have 
got vessels in Calcutta and Madras from 
10 to 11 rupees per ton per month, but 
that would have involved great delay ; 
and, in order to carry out their project, 
the Government were compelled to ac- 
cept the freights they could get in Bom- 
bay. The whole success of the thing 
depended upon its being done there and 
then, and he did not consider the 
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Government had paid an unreasonable 


rice. 
" Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that the remarks which had been made 
as to the extent of the profits reaped by 
Indian shipowners were well illustrated 
by a telegram which was sent from 
Bombay to Caleutta during the Abys- 
sinian War—‘‘Great panic here upon 
a false report of peace.” He believed 
that there was a great deal of unem- 
ployed tonnage in India. If the Go- 
vernment had waited and had sent to 
Calcutta for steamers, they would have 
obtained transport for half the price. 
Instead of that, the Government had 
gone to a large expense in order to 
enable the Prime Minister to do the 
thing in a fireworky, brilliant manner. 

Lorp ELCHO observed, that there 
was one point to which he wished to 
call attention, as it did not appear to 
have been noticed before. He should 
like to know whether, when the occasion 
presented itself, the ships of the Royal 
Navy might not be utilized for the pur- 
poses of transport? In the Crimean 
War, the French Navy had the duty of 
conveying the French troops. He 
heard also, from General Baker, that one 
of the Turkish frigates had been used as 
a transport. It conveyed 5,000 men 
from one place to another, a journey 
occupying one day and a-half. Perhaps, 
in the present case, the Navy might be 
more utilized. 

Mr. NORWOOD observed, that it 
was, no doubt, perfectly legitimate, under 
certain circumstances, to-send Indian 
troops to Malta; but the question was, 
whether the Government had not in this 
instance paid too much for their trans- 
port? That was an important point in 
its bearing on the future employment of 
these troops. Ifthe transport had been 
arranged by gentlemen accustomed to 
the tonnage market, probably 30 per 
cent, or, perhaps, one-half of the ex- 
pense, might have been saved. As the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Mac Iver) had said, although there might 
not have been many ships in Bombay 
harbour, there was a large excess in 
Calcutta. Between the two places was 
only a few days’ voyage; and if the 
Government had ingaiual in the Calcutta 
market, they might have procured three 
times the quantity of shipping obtain- 
able in Bombay, and at about half the 
rates they had given. The House needed 
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such information as no Minister at pre- 
sent seemed able to give on these points. 
Although the employment of the Indian 
troops was, in his opinion, not only 
legitimate but salutary, yet he thought 
the arrangements for transporting them 
might have been effected at half the 
sums expended in the present case. As 
the House was now asked to vote so 
large an amount for the transport, it 
might give an impression, not only in 
the House but in the country, that the 
cost of conveying the Indian troops was 
so heavy as to make their employment 
in large numbers practically impos- 
sible, which, in his opinion, was erro- 
neous. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH expressed his 
willingness to receive suggestions on 
Votes of this character from hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. He 
was ready to admit that the expendi- 
ture of the Indian Gbvernment in these 
matters had suggested to Her Majesty’s 
Government the necessity of watching 
their proceedings. All he could say was 
that, so far as he was concerned, he 
would take care to watch its expendi- 
ture most narrowly in order to avoid, if 
possible, the extravagance that marked 
the Abyssinian Expedition. He was, 
however, bound to point out that, al- 
though the demand to get ships from 
Calcutta might possibly have been made, 
the amount of saving would be much 
less than that suggested by the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood). ‘The 
actual charge for freight was £200,000, 
but the rest of the charge was made up 
of various items; £55,000 alone out of 
£256,000 was for pilotage, toll dues, 
including the Suez Canal charges, and ~ 
other matters. It was true there was 
not at present before the House informa- 
tion on which they could rely; but he 
might say that 22 rupees had been paid 
for one ship. Until he knew the amount 
accurately, he must decline to give 
further information, though there were 
cases in which steamers and sailing 
vessels had been taken at 9 or 10 
rupees per ton per month. The period 
which the charge of £200,000 repre- 
sented was one of three or four months; 
in some cases it was for a slightly less 
in others for a slightly longer, period. 
Before that period had expired, there 
would be time to consider whether the 
ships should continue to be employed or 


Supplementary Estimate. 


be discharged. His noble Friend the 
7 
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Member for Haddington (Lord Elcho) 
had spoke of the expediency of employ- 
ing the ships of the Royal Navy for the 
purposes of transport. He would un- 
dertake to say that every economy would 
be practised; but if his noble Friend 
were as well acquainted as he was with 
the present condition of Her Majesty’s 
Navy, he would know well that a ship 
of war as now constructed was hardly 
capable of taking on board any addi- 
tion to its proper complement of men. 
No doubt, it was possible on an 
emergency for a ship belonging to 
the Turkish Navy to take on board 
3,000 to 5,000 men for a day and a 
night. They might be taken on board in 
that way for a short time; but when the 
period was extended to three weeks, it 
would be necessary to make proper pro- 
vision for the men, and he was afraid 
that the class of ships of which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy now consisted could not 
be largely used for the purposes of 
transport. When he was in a position 
to do so, he would lay before the House 
all information with regard to the lia- 
bility which the Indian Government had 
incurred with reference to the movement 
of the Indian troops and to the contracts 
which had been entered into with ship- 
owners for their conveyance. 

Mr. MUNDELLA would be per- 
fectly willing to accept the assurance of 
the right hon. Gentleman that full in- 
formation should be given on condition 
that at as early a period as possible the 
particulars of all contracts should be 
laid before the House. A case had 
been brought to his notice in which its 
Bombay agent telegraphed to an Eng- 
‘lish house that the Government wanted 
transport. They wrote him to accept 
18s. per month, but shortly afterwards 
he telegraphed back that he had got 20 
rupees per month, or about double the 
amount he was instructed to take. If 
such things took place—and he had the 
information on the best authority—it 
was right that full particulars of the con- 
tracts should be laid on the Table of the 
House. He did not accuse the right 
hon. Gentleman of any extravagance; 
but they knew what took place in India 
—and especially in Bombay—at the 
time of the Abyssinian War. The evil 
traditions with reference to expenditure 
that hung about Bombay made it more 
than ever necessary to watch the expen- 
diture. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GOSCHEN wished to express his 
belief, that if the Government showed 
no reticence with regard to the contracts, 
there would be no disposition to oppose 
the Vote. 


Vote agreed to. - 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass I].—Saxarires AND EXPENSES oF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(3.) £4,754, to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 

Mr.J.W. BARCLAY said, that before 
the Committee passed this Vote, he 
wished to call attention to the Lunacy 
Board. A good many years ago an in- 
quiry was held, which recommended 
that the Lunacy Commission should 
be amalgamated with the Board of 
Supervision in Scotland. Paupers in 
Scotland were under a divided autho- 
rity, the Board of Supervision had the 
control of the sane paupers, while the 
lunatics in the same poorhouse were 
in the charge of the Lunacy Com- 
mission. In consequence of that di- 
vided control, pauper lunatics were kept 
in a much more expensive way than 
the ordinary paupers. The Lunacy In- 
spectors had, for example, in one case 
with which he was acquainted, ordered 
that large mirrors should be placed in 
the common rooms of the lunatics. Al- 
together their interference had caused a 
largely increased expenditure in the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics in Scot- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had said 
that the matter was under the considera- 
tion of the Government ; and he wished 
to ask whether the Government had yet 
come to a conclusion, and determined, 
with the view to economy, to transfer the 
duties of the Lunacy Commission to the 
Board of Supervision ? 

Mr. RAMSAY observed, with refer- 
ence tothe statement that the paupers 
in the poorhouses were under the con- 
trol of the Board of Supervision, while 
the lunatics were looked after: by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, that the fact 
was that the Commissioners in Lunacy 
had charge of the whole of the lunatics 
in Scotland, whether paupers or non- 

aupers. The distinction between the 
Reottish system and that existing in this 
country was, that in England wealthy 


lunatics were under the care of Chan- 
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cery, and pauper lunatics were either 
under the care of Boards of Guardians 
or of the Commissioners of Lunacy. 
There were thus two classes of lunatics 
—those in workhouses and those in asy- 
lums. In workhouses, the lunatics 
were under no special authority but 
that of the Boards of Guardians ; while 
the Asylums were managed by the 
Lunacy Commissioners. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had brought forward this 
subject was less perfectly acquainted 
with it than he usually was with matters 
which he brought before the House. 
The truth was that no two public De- 
partments could work together more 
harmoniously than the Board of Super- 
vision and the Lunacy Commission had 
done for many years past. No change 
that could be made would effect any 
saving to the public in the administra- 
tion of Lunacy in Scotland. In 1870, 
there was a discussion in the House with 
regard to these questions, and some of 
the evidence given before the Commis- 
sion appointed was, as he had reason to 
believe, afterwards withdrawn by the 
parties who made the statements with 
regard to the excessive expenditure. 
The explanations given showed that the 
statements were made under a mis- 
apprehension of the facts. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, his com- 
plaint was that there were two autho- 
rities having jurisdiction in the same 
poorhouse—the Board of Supervision 
and the Lunacy Commissioners. He 
complained of the expenses to which 
the Inspectors in Lunacy had put the 
ratepayers by insisting on pauper 
lunatics being better kept than ordinary 
paupers. As the expenses of the main- 
tenance of these lunatic paupers had in- 
creased very largely, there was ground 
for interference. So far as he knew, 
the Report of Lord Camperdown’s Com- 
mission had never been contradicted, 
and upon that he relied. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that with regard 
to the lunatics having been put upon a 
superior dietary to the other paupers, 
it was well known to be essential that 
they should receive more nutritious diet 
than was usually given to paupers. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it had been in contemplation to 
amalgamate these two Boards. He did 
not think, however, that there would be 
any actual reduction in the expenditure 
from so doing. As to the distinction 
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between the two classes of paupers, it 
was clearly necessary that there should 
be such a division ; and, so much was the 
importance of the distinction felt, that — 
not long back the Government gave 
pauper Tennis in Scotland the same 
allowance as was made in England. He 
did not think that if the distinction 
between the two classes of paupers were 
abolished there would be much saving 
of expenditure. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £5,654 to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £15,618, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1879, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Board of Super- 
vision for Relief of the Poor and for Public 
Health and Vaccination Act, including certain 
Grants in aid of Local Taxation in Scotland.” 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to know till 
what hour the Government intended to 
go on with Supply? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Committee would take two 
more Votes in Supply before Progress 
was reported. 

Mr. DILLWYN complained that they 
had already been in Supply between 
seven and eight hours. He objected to 
proceeding with the debatable Votes at 
that late hour. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY did not 
think that the discussion which would 
arise on the Irish Votes would conclude 
that evening in any reasonable time. 
The best arrangement would be to report 
Progress when they came to the end of 
the Scotch Votes. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
proposed to move to report Progress at 
the first Vote that gave rise to consi- 
derable discussion. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that before the 
Vote was agreed to, he wished the hon. 
Baronet to consider the propriety of 
having something done with a view to 
putting Scotland on the same footing as 
England with regard to the grants for 
medical attendance and extra food for 
the sick poor, and for the education of 
pauper children. There should be some 
corresponding grant in Scotland for the 
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house schodls. The same difficulty was 
felt in Scotland as in England—where 
to put them? The course adopted in 
England was pursued in Scotland, only 
that country not having the same popu- 
lation or wealth, the maintenance of the 
lunatics pressed very hardly upon the 
ratepayers. Therefore, Scotland asked 
for the same consideration as other parts 
of the United Kingdom. Nor did they 
get anything in aid of the education of 
pauper children, or any grant corre- 
sponding to their population or taxation, 
in aid of medical relief to the poor. He 
trusted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would introduce a measure for providing 
a grant in aid of the education of the 
children of the poor, and that some 
arrangement would be made to increase 
the grant in aid of medical relief to the 
poor to the same proportion as in Eng- 
land. At present, the amount allowed 
for vaccination in England was equal to 
the whole sum granted in aid of medical 
relief in Scotland. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped that the hon. Baronet would also 
promise to have a revision of the sums 
voted for the medical service in Ire- 
land, and that he would be able to give 
to the Irish Members a similar assurance 
to that which his hon. Friend had asked 
for. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) must be aware that 
the difference between the two countries 
must arise very much from the difference 
between the Poor Law and its action in 
each country. There was more thrown 
upon the country in Scotland than in 
England under the existing Act, ‘and all 
he could say was, that the subject was 
one well worth inquiring into. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the hon. 
Baronet appeared to be under ‘some 
misapprehension. The sum of £10,000 
was voted for the relief of the ordinary 
paupers in Scotland, while, in England, 
a sum amounting to about £180,000 
was voted for the same object’for which 
£10,000 was yoted in Scotland.» Now, 
what was wanted did not involve any 
necessity for a change in the law. It 
was in the practice that they wanted a 
change made in that respect. The fact 
was, that they gave to Scotland, in pay- 
ment of medical relief, less than one- 
eighteenth of the sum that was voted in 
England. 


Mr. Ramsay 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. M‘LAREN said, that that 
grant for Poor Law expenditure had 
nothing whatever todo with Lunacy. It 
was merely for the Poor Law workhouses 
in Scotland ; anda few years ago a large 
deputation of Scotch Members of Par- 
liament from both sides of the House 
waited upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to represent the great injustice that 
was done to Scotland in that matter as 
compared with England, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer agreed with that 
representation. Accordingly, there was 
a Seotch Bill introduced to remedy that 
evil; but, like most of the Scotch mea- 
sures, it was allowed to sleep, and, 
doubtless, it was sleeping still. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that that Bill had already been 
brought in by the Government, and it 
was proposed to leave that very question 
to the Bill. He could not promise to 
re-introduce the Bill that Session, but 
he hoped to do so before very long. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to support 
the demand which had been made by 
the Scotch Members as regarded the 
assistance to medical relief. The allow- 
ance that had been made to England 
was 18 times as large as that which was 
given to Scotland. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had wished that the hon. 
Baronet should also direct his attention 
to the allowance made to Ireland. Now, 
he (Mr. Parnell) thought that Ireland 
was very fairly treated as regarded me- 
dical relief. It had always struck him 
that in the Estimates presented to Par- 
liament the amount paid by Parliament 
to Ireland was one of the most advan- 
tageous Estimates presented; but he 
thought it would be fair tothe Scotch 
to give them a larger allowance than they 
possessed at present. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he under- 
stood that the arrangement was that in 
England the Government paid one-half 
of the medical expenses of the Unions; 
but, in Scotland, a lump sum of only 
£10;000 was paid. Now, two years 
ago, a deputation had waited upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who then 
gave them an assurance that the amount 
would be increased. All that they 
asked ‘was that the same treatment 
should be extended to Scotland as was 
enjoyed by England, and that the Go- 
vernment should vote to the Poor Law 
Board one-half of the medical expenses. 
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He did not think that Scotland had been 
well treated in that matter; and, there- 
fore, in order to give the Government 
time to consider the matter, he would 
move to report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. He believed that no other 
step would be effective. There had been 
a promise made, two years ago, that 
something would be done, but no Pro- 
gress had been made; and, so long as 
they allowed themselves to be put off 
by promises, nothing would be done. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. James Barelay.) 


Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped, that after what he had stated, the 
Committee would at least consent to 
take that Vote. 


" Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. RAMSAY said, he really thought 
they ought to have some assurance from 
the Government that the promise given 
two years ago would be acted upon. It 
was merely a vote of the House that was 
required ; and if the hon. Baronet would 
undertake that the promise made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
fulfilled without: reference to further 
legislation, he should be very sorry, in- 
deed, to put the Committee to the trouble 
of a division. 

Sir HENRY, SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the promise given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was one 
made upon a condition. An attempt 
had been made to carry out the engage- 
ments of that condition, and he felt that 
any pledge he might give them would be 
merely carrying out the intention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that he 
saw the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place, and 
he wished to remind him of the promise 
he gave to the deputation that came up 
from Scotland two years ago, that the 
medical grant to the Poor Law Boards 
of Scotland should be placed on a similar 
footing to that in England. At the pre- 
sent time the grant was 18 times.greater 
in England than was the case in Scot- 
land. Some excuses had. been made to 
the effect that the cases were not similar; 
but the responsibility of bringing in a 
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Bill rested upon the Government, and he 
did not think it was fair to Scotland that, 
because the Government could not pass 
their Bill through, Scotland should be 
kept short of its fair and proper allow- 
ance. All that they asked was to be 
put upon a similar footing to England; 
and he hoped that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would offer them some opinion 
on this point. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not quite sure what 
the point under discussion was; but he 
understood that it was with reference to 
a promise which he gave to a deputation 
from Scotland two years ago. What he 
understood then passed was that he ad- 
mitted that the case was one that re- 
quired consideration; that an alteration 
should be made, and that the medical 
officers should be placed upon the same 
footing as in England, but that that 
would necessitate an alteration of the 
law. And he was in hopes that that 
might have been dealt with by an altera- 
tion in the Scotch Poor Law to that 
effect. He thought the Bill was intro- 
duced in consequence of the visit of the 
deputation, but it had not made so much 
progress as it might have done, though 
he believed there was an intention to 
proceed with it. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the fact was 
that legislation was not necessary to do 
Scotland justice. He thought it would 
be very well if the amount to be paid to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland for local 
purposes could be estimated, because it 
was admitted that they received less 
money from the Treasury than England 
or Ireland, while they were twitted in 
that House with receiving a greater 
amount than they were entitled to. So 
long as monies were paid from the Im- 
perial Treasury for local purposes, he 
thought it would be well if the people of 
Scotland were put upon the same footing 
as those of Ireland and England, for 
which purpose there need not be any 
change in the law whatever. He con- 
sidered it would be advantageous to ap- 
point a Select Committee to ascertain 
what proportion was paid to each of the 
three divisions in that Kingdom. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he cer- 
tainly must add his emphatic protest 
against the delay which had taken 
place in not having already acceded 
to the request of the deputation, a 
request which was generally considered 
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to be conceded at the moment. There 
was a very strong feeling in Scotland 
on this question, and that deputation 
represented opinion from all parts of 
the country. They asked for very few 
boons for Scotland, and nothing but 
what they believed was justice; and, 
therefore, he hoped that another year 
would not pass without an attempt being 
made by the Government to deal with 
that particular point, and render justice 
to Scotland. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said,thatthe hon.Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had stated 
the case of Scotland quite correctly. The 
fact was, that where Scotland got £1,000 
for Poor Law medical purposes, England 
got £18,000; and yet, where Scotland 

aid £1 to the National Exchequer, Eng- 
and only paid £7; so that while Scotland 
paid one-seventh, she only received one- 
eighteenth. A Bill had been brought 
in, but a variety of things had arisen 
which had stopped its progress. For 
his own part, he was not at all satisfied 
with a Member of the Government 
getting up, and saying—‘‘ You may 
depend upon it this will not be lost sight 
of.” It might be taken up many times, 
and it might not be taken up at all. 
There was no need for any. alteration 
whatever in the law, and it was in the 
power of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to put an additional sum in a 
Supplementary Estimate for the pur- 
ose. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
since he had last addressed the Com- 
mittee on the subject, he had examined 
the Returns, and could new speak very 
confidently upon the subject of the 
unfair treatment of Scotland in com- 
parison with either England or Ire- 
land. He did not think, on the other 
hand, that the remedy for the evil 
which he admitted existed ought to 
be postponed until some general Poor 
Law Bills could be brought in, but 
— be dealt with as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
ay. 


Mr. Mark Stewart 
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CONWAY BRIDGE (COMPOSITION OF 
DEBT) BILL—[Buu 150.] 


(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Gerard Noel.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that the Return which 


was moved for by the hon. Member for . 


Gloucester (Mr. Monk) showed the 
actual amount of the indebtedness of the 
trustees of the bridge to the Govern- 
ment. The result of the proposals in 
the Bill would be to pay the sum of 
£10,000 to the Government in lieu of 
all indebtedness on the part of the 
trustees of the bridge, which indebted- 
ness was being added to at the rate of 
nearly £1,000 a-year. It was thought 
a good bargain by the trustees to have 
transferred to them the future manage- 
ment of the bridge, whilst they paid at 
the same time, in discharge of all out- 
standing debts, the sum he had men- 
tioned. The conditions on which the 
trustees accepted this were that they 
should reduce the toll, which was very 
oppressive, at once upon taking the 
management, and that any surplus re- 
ceipts which might afterwards be made 
should be applied in further reduction 
of the toll. e believed that thus the 
public would benefit as well as the Go- 
vernment, who would at once get rid of 
a charge upon the country, and wipe off 
a debt which at present stood without 
any prospect of its being discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selvin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. MONK said, he should only 
trespass upon the attention of the House 
for a very few moments. When this Bill 
was brought in, it was one nominally to 
compound a debt of £40,000, with inte- 
rest, which had accrued since the year 
1822 on the Conway Bridge, for a sum 
of £10,000. It did not appear upon the 
face of the Bill what was the amount of 
interest paid, or the cost of maintenance, 
and he, therefore, moved for a Return, 
which his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury at once granted. That 
Return. was now in the hands of hon. 
Members. The hon. Baronet had ex- 


plained pretty fairly to the House how 
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the case stood. The whole question 
which the House had to consider was, 
whether the bargain that had been made 
was a good one or not. The sum which 
had been advanced by the Government, 
in addition to the £40,000, was £39,068. 
Therefore, the whole amount of the debt 
was £79,068. The average amount of 
the tolls was £535 per annum, and there 
was besides a sum of £260 paid as a 
kind of rent-charge by the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, 
making altogether £795 a-year. From 
this had to be deducted the average cost 
of maintenance—namely, £185, leaving 
a net sum payable to the Government of 
£610. Now, what the House had to 
consider was, whether it was desirable 
to compound a debt of £79,000 for 
£10,000, when they were receiving at 
the present moment a net sum of £610 
a-year. No doubt, as his hon. Friend 
had said, the cost of maintenance might 
be larger in future years; and he had, 
in fact, kindly furnished him with par- 
ticulars, showing that the cost would 
amount to about £22 a-year more than 
it did at present. But the Government 
would still be left in receipt of a net sum 
of £580 a-year, and he must say that he 
thought, under these circumstances, they 
had made a bad bargain in offering to 
accept the sum of £10,000. These facts 
were now before the House, being con- 
tained in the Return which had been 
laid on the Table; and if the House 
thought it desirable that this debt should 
be compounded for the sum in question, 
he should certainly not raise any further 
opposition to the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


UNDER SECRETARIES OF STATE BILL. 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, The Lord Advocate.) 
[BILL 181.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN thought it was hardly 
reasonable that the House should be 
asked to read this Bill a second time at 
so late a period of the Sitting. He had, 
however, communicated with the Lord 
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Advocate upon the subject; and he 
understood from him that if the Scotch 
Members would allow the second read- 
ing to pass just then without any op- 
position, the Government would under- 
take that on the Motion to go into 
Committee on the Bill an opportunity 
would be afforded for a full Deveision 
of its provisions. ‘The same remark 
would apply to the succeeding measure 
—The toad Clerk Register (Scotland) 
Bill. He might just state that there 
were parties in the General Register 
and Subsidiary Offices who thought 
they would be injuriously affected by 
these Bills, and a deputation had, he 
believed, left Edinburgh that night for 
London for the purpose of seeing the 
Lord Advocate and the Home Secretary 
on the subject. However, he was not 
going to detain the House, and if the 
Government would accede to the sug- 
gestion he had made, he should not 
offer any further opposition to the second 
reading. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE thought the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh was a very reasonable one, and 
he was quite prepared to accede to it. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should like 
to know what was meant by this Bill? 
He did not approve of the practice of 
taking the second reading of Bills as a 
matter of course; because, afterwards, 
if any objection should be raised to a 
particular measure, the House might be 
told that it had already accepted its 
principle. It was of late very much in 
vogue to take the second reading of Bills, 
and have the discussion upon them on 
going into Committee. He thought 
that if any explanation of the principle 
of a measure were given at all, it should 
be made when the House was asked to 
read it a second time. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
with respect to the question of principle, 
he quite concurred in the opinion that 
had been expressed by the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) ; but in this 
case the whole thing was fully explained 
when he asked for leave to introduce the 
Bill, so far as the principle was con- 
cerned. He did not think he need go 
further into the matter at the present 
moment. 

Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH must 
really ask the Home Secretary to re- 
consider what he had just said. He 
was present when leave was given to 
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bring in the Bill, and not a single word 
was said on the subject. 

Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS _ trusted 
that the House would excuse him for 
one moment. Technically, he might 
have been wrong in saying that when 
he introduced the Bill he explained fully 
its object. On that occasion, he might 
have got up and simply said that the 
Bill would carry out what he had stated 
the night before. The whole thing, 
however, was fully explained. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he could 
testify that some explanation was given 
in advance, and his impression was that 
it was in answer to a Question put by 
thehon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexan- 
der Gordon). He was not aware that 
there had been any understanding that 
the discussion on the Bill itself should 
be taken at a later stage. It seemed to 
him that such an arrangement was at- 
tended with great inconvenience — the 
second reading being the proper stage 
at which to take the discussion on the 
principle of any Bill. Hemerely wished 
to say that, founding himself entirely on 
the answer to which he had referred, 
there was to him something extremely 
objectionable in the manner in which it 
was proposed that the Under Secretary 
of State for Scotland should be paid. 
The proposal seemed to be that he should 
be paid by salary to be provided out of 
the Office of the Lord Clerk Register of 
Scotland. Now, it seemed to him that 
if it were right to appoint an Under 
Secretary of State for Scotland—and as 
to that he offered no opinion—he ought 
to be paid in the same manner as other 
Under Secretaries of State were paid. 
He believed the Statute directed that if 
any. saving were effected, the proceeds 
should be applied to the reduction of 
fees in that Office; and, therefore, it was 
not within the power of Parliament to 
take this money and apply it to this 
object. But he asserted that it was 
really a reflection upon the appointment 
to take a salary from one Officer of Siate 
in Scotland and apply it to this purpose. 
He repeated, that if it were desirable 
to appoint an Under Secretary of State 
for Scotland, he ought to be paid in the 
same manner as other Under Secretaries 
of State were paid. 

Mr. M‘LAREN desired to correct one 
statement that had been made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Buteshire 


Hr. Fraser Mackintosh 


{LORDS} 
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(Mr. Dalrymple). The Statute which 
referred ‘to the reduction of fees in cer- 
tain contingencies did not apply to this 
Office, but to the Register of Sasines. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY quite agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Buteshire respecting the way in which 
it was hg ng to pay the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. Moreover, 
if he-was not mistaken, the amount of 
his salary was to be £1,200. [Mr. 
AssHeton Cross: £1,500.) He (Mr. 
Barclay) did not think there was any 
other Under Secretary of State whose 
salary was so small. He hoped that 
this. matter would be duly attended to; 
and that if it were deemed desirable 
that. an Under Secretary of State for 
Scotland should be appointed, he would 
be put in as fair, honourable, and inde- 
pendent a position as any of the others. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


GOLD AND SILVER HALL MARKING. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Gold 
and Silver Hall Marking do consist of Seven- 
teen Members:—Mr. Bares, Colonel Brack- 
BURNE, Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Mr. Covurt- 
nEY, Mr. Orr Ewinc, Mr. Fresurieip, Mr. 
Goscuen, Mr. Hamonp, Mr. Tuomson Hanxey, 
Mr. Munvz, Sir Parrick O’Brien, Mr. Onstow, 
Sir Cuarues Russert, Mr. Tarsot, Mr. Torr, 
Mr. Wuitwe., and Sir Henry Jackson :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Five to be the quorum.—(Sir Henry Jackson.) 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th May, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brits—First Reading— 
General Police and Improvement Provisional 
Order (Paisley) * (91); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Birmingham, &c.) * (94). 

Second Reading — Public Health Act (1878) 
Amendment (85) ; Bills of Sale (80). 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment (72). 

tlie He ie of Deeds by Mar- 
ried Women (Ireland) * (87). 

Report-- Contagious Diseases (Animals) (88). 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(No, 85.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in mov- 
ing that the Bill, which had come up 
from the Commons, be now read the 
second time, said, that the measure 
might be explained in a few words. 
The object of it was to enable rural 
sanitary authorities to provide or require 
provision ofa sufficient supply of whole- 
some water for the domestic use of the 
houses within their district. Where it 
appeared to the rural sanitary authorities 
that any house within their district had 
not such supply within a reasonable dis- 
tance,and they were of opinion that such 
supply could be provided at a reasonable 
cost, not exceeding a capital sum the 
interest on which, at the rate of 5. per 
cent per annum, would amount to 2d. 

er week, or at such other cost as the 
cal Government Board might deter- 
mine under the circumstances of the case 
to be reasonable, they might call on the 
owner of the House to provide it, and, 
in case of his non-compliance, provide 
it themselves, and recover the expense 
from the owner by summary process. 
The Bill further provided that, in. the 
case of all houses built after the passin 
of the Act, it was not lawful for the 
owner to occupy it himself, or to let it to 
others for occupation unless the sanitary 
authority was satisfied that there was a 
sufficient water supply. He intended, 
in Committee, to propose an Amendment 
extending the appeal given by the Bill 
to owners of existing houses against 
whom orders were made to owners of 
houses to whom the rural sanitary autho- 
rities refused certificates. This Bill only 
extended to water supply the principle 
embodied in the existing Sanitary Acts 
with reference to the prevention of nui- 
sances and overcrowding. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Tae Dvuxz or RICHMOND: ann 
GORDON, while he admitted that the 
aim of the Bill was laudable, wished to 
guard himself against being supposed 
to agree in all its details, He thought 
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that it would require amendment at the 
hands of a Select Committee. If there 
were no available supply of water within 
reasonable distance, it would be rather 
hard to condemn an owner. Again, 
there were points connected with the 
area of taxation which would have to be 
considered by the Committee. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY also 
was of opinion that caution was required 
in legislation of this description. In 
many rural districts a water supply for 
cottage use was to be obtained only in 
one or other of two ways—either by 
sending to a distance for it, or by storing 
rain-water. In the latter case cisterns 
must be erected; and this would make 
a considerable addition to the expense of 
cottages, which at present often cost a 

ood deal more than could be derived 
rom them in rent. In many parts of 
the country there was a strong prejudice 
against the use of rain-water for domes- 
tic purposes. It might be well, there- 
fore, to have a declaration in the Bill 
that rain-water was wholesome. He 
thought there would be many difficul- 
ties in putting the Bill into operation. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 


8} BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 


(The Viscount Midleton.) 
(xo. 75.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Viscount MIDLETON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had been very fully discussed 
inthe House of Commons. The first part 
dealt with the erection of houses or 
buildings at less than a prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of roads, pas- 
sages, and highways, to the opening of 


‘roads and streets, and to structural de- 


fects in theatres and music-halls; the 
second part contained provisions for bye- 
laws in reference to foundations; and 
the third part dealt chiefly with powers 
of inspection. As there were Petitions 
before their Lordships’ House with re- 
spect to the Bill, it would go before a 
Committee named by the Committee of 
Selection. 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Committee ; 
the Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL—(No. 80.) 
(The Lord Selborne.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp SELBORNE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the object of the measure, which 
had come up from the Commons, was to 
consolidate and in some degree amend 
the Bills of Sale Act of 1854 and the 
Bills of Sale Act of 1856. The greater 
part of the measure dealt with consoli- 
dation of previous legislation. By the 
9th clause, it was enacted that every 
bill of sale should be registered within 
seven days instead of 21, as at present— 
otherwise, should be void as against 
trustees in bankruptcy, liquidation, or 
process of Court; and that any renewal of 
such registration, or subsequent bill of 
sale, of the same chattels for the same 
debt, shall be void. The other principal 
alterations proposed to be made in the 
law relate to mortgages of fixtures, and 
to securities upon personal chattels in 
the form of leases reserving rent. The 
Bill would, no doubt, require amend- 
ment in Committee. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2,” 
—(The Lord Selborne.) 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR signified 
his approval of the purpose of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwesday the 18th 
of June next. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—(Nos. 22, 37, 76, 88.) 
(The Lord President.) 
REPORT OF THE AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Tue Marquess or RIPON asked the 
Lord President whether in the Annual 
Reports of the Veterinary Department 
information would, in future, be given 
on the subject of foot-and-mouth disease, 
as well as on that of pleuro-pneumonia ? 


{LORDS} 
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Taz Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that the information on 
foot-and-mouth disease had been discon- 
tinued in the Reports in consequence of 
the difficulty and expense of compiling 
it. He would, however, endeavour to 
obtain the fullest information practi- 
cable. 


Bill to be read 3* on Friday next. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
THE MILITIA.—QUESTION, 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorpv CAMPBELL, in rising to put 
a Question, and to move for a Return, 
according to a Notice on the Paper, said: 
My first intention was, before Easter, to 
have put the Question at 5 o’clock in the 
more usual, although less formal, manner. 
However, the noble Viscount, who for a 
short time has represented the War 
Office in this House, objected to that 
course, and it is very immaterial which 
of them is adopted. Indeed, the course 
which he preferred has one advantage 
not belonging to the other. It enables 
the commanders of Militia regiments to 
deliver their opinions to the House, as 
to whether it would be judicious to render 
their branch of the Auxiliary Forces 
more available for foreign service than 
it is at present. A Government might 
urge that unless the opinion of Militia 
officers was fully ascertained, they could 
not make up their minds as to the policy 
of what had been suggested. For in- 
stance, if commanders generally thought 
that recruiting would be more difficult 
when the sphere of the Militia was 
enlarged, it would not be prudent to 
enlarge it. If, on the contrary, it seemed 
to them that a remote contingency of 
foreign service would be attractive to 
the rural population, a change in that 
sense as regards the Force itself has 
much to recommend it. I venture to 
engage Militia officers to furnish in- 
formation upon this and other points 
to-night ; nor shall I be in their way 
for more than a few minutes. The 
prima facie ground for now considering 
whether the Militia should be only a 
domestic, or what is sometimes termed 
a sedentary, Force, occurs to anyone who 
recollects the time and manner in which 
the Volunteers, as they are constituted 
now, were brought into existence. The 
period was 1859, It was then con- 
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sidered that the French Government, 
however friendly it had been in the 
Crimean War, was uncertain in its aims, 
and, therefore, capable of enterprize in 
any possible direction. Some new de- 
fence at home beyond the Militia, which 
had been re-organized in 1852, was 
thought to be appropriate. So, down to 
1870, the co-existence of the two Forces 
for aims completely insular, exclusively 
domestic, had a plausible excuse, al- 
though not, perhaps, a thoroughly con- 
vincing one. In 1870, that excuse may 
be considered to have vanished. Se- 
curity from France became greater than 
it had ever been during the century. 
The system of confining two large Armies 
to the United Kingdom lost the basis it 
had formerly possessed. The question 
which then arose would naturally be as 
to disbanding one, or giving to the other 
greater elasticity. If the Militia were 
available abroad, Volunteers at home 
would be essential to replace them. But 
while the Militia is unavailable abroad, 
Volunteers, now that the danger which 
suggested their formation has passed 
away, can hardly urge their previous 
title to the expense which they involve. 
Now, the policy of employing the Militia 
in some degree on foreign service is not 
at all a new one. It was conspicuous in 
the Peninsula. Regiments volunteered 
and took their part in the campaigns. 
There is an Act of Parliament, the 54 
Geo. III. c. 1, to regulate the new 
position they assumed, and Clode on 
the Military Forces of the Crown, has 
amply discussed it. The inconveniences, 
however, of such a fragmentary and 
precarious arrangement cannot be de- 
nied. It cannot possibly obtain one 
great advantage in diplomacy. ‘The 
knowledge that so large a Force might 
join in any service the Executive re- 
quired would lead to a desirable effect, 
although not a regiment quitted our 
shores. At present their moral value 
depends on their material exertion. It 
remains to defend the Return I move) 
for. The number of effectives in the’ 
Auxiliary Forces illustrates the force’ 
now locked up; and, if given under the 
different heads of Militia, Volunteers, 
and Yeomanry, would show to what 
extent the two latter are sufficient for 
the object to which all three under the 
present system are confined. Let me 
add, in concluding, that, although the 
Question I put is, no doubt, a form of 
recommending to the attention of the | 


{May 28, 1878} 
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Government a military change, it is only 
in connection with the difficulties of the 
Eastern Question I have urged it. It 
has been stated that a Congress at Berlin 
is likely to take place. Having resided 
during the adjournment in that capital, 
and become convinced by intercourse 
with diplomatic and political society that 
such a Congress only tends to war, I 
cannot’ reproach myself for bringing 
before the House at least one method 
or preparing for it. At the same time, 
I do not ask the Government to commit 
themselves to an opinion, if reluctant so 
to do, as to the use of the Militia. The 
Return, I trust, they will not hesitate 
in granting. 

Moved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Return of the num- 
ber of effectives in the Auxiliary Forces at the 

inning of the financial year.—(The Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Viscount BURY said, the noble 
Lord had brought this irrepressible 
question respecting the Militia before 
their Lordships at least four or five 
times this Session. First of all, it 
appeared in the form of a Question to 
Her Majesty’s Government, as to whe- 
ther they were disposed to make any 
change in the constitution of the Militia 
—which change the noble Lord had 
since shadowed forth more than once. 
The present Question had been upon the 
Notice Paper of the House at least six 
weeks, and during that period it had 
been several times altered in its form, 
and the day upon which it was to be asked, 
without the slightest consultation with 
those whose duty it would be to answer 
it. He must say that it would be more 
convenient for their Lordships if, 
in future, when the noble Lord gave 
Notice of a Question, he would study its 
form, and ask it on the day on which it 
was set down. As to the Question itself, 
he had no hesitation in answering it. 
The noble Lord asked whether they had 
in view any proposal for the alteration 
of the constitution of the Militia? 
Now, from time immemorial, the Militia 
had been enlisted for service within the 
United Kingdom. He would not follow 
the noble Lord into precedents of the 
time of George III., but he would state 
for the information of their Lordships 
that, byjthe Militia Act of 1875, sec. 50, 
it was enacted— 

“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty to em- 
ploy in the Islands of Malta, Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, and Sark, the Isle of Man, and the 
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garrison of Gibraltar, or any of them, such 
part of the Militia as may make a voluntary 
offer, duly certified by their respective com- 
manding officers, so to extend their services, 
and as Her Majesty may think proper to it 
to extend their servicces in consequence of such 
voluntary offers as aforesaid.” 

That was the basis upon which the 
Militia was now enlisted, and on which 
he hoped it would always be enlisted. 
During the last war, it was employed 
to garrison the Mediterranean, and the 
Militia were sent to Malta and Gibral- 
tar with their own consent. The noble 
Lord now asked, in effect, if the Go- 
vernment proposed to change the charac- 
ter of that Force, and make the Militia 
available for foreign service everywhere 
without going through the prelimin 

of asking their consent? any suc 
fundamental change were made in the 
Militia, it would be necessary to release 
every militiaman from his engagements, 
and they would be in this position—that, 
instead of adding to the Defensive 
Force, they would really have no Militia 
at all. Her Majesty's Government 
were not going to advocate any such 
change. Indeed, there was no necessity 
for any such step, as, under present re- 
gulations, any militiaman willing to 
enlist for general service could be trans- 
ferred to the Line, and receive a free kit 
for doing so. They were quite satisfied 
that the Militia, on its present basis, 
would satisfy the requirements of the 
country. With regard to the question as 
to the Returns of the effective Auxiliary 
Forces at the commencement of the 
financial year, if the noble Lord re- 
ferred to‘the ordinary sources of informa- 
tion, he would find on their Lordships’ 
Table a Return of the number of Mili- 
tia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers; but, if 
he did not wish to trouble himself by 
doing so, he would inform him that in 
February, 1877, the total number of 
efficients on the dates on which the 
several regiments were inspected in 1877 
were — Militia, 102,877; Yeomanry, 
10,736; Volunteers, 193,026; total, 
306,639. 

Lorp CAMPBELL rose to make some 
answer, but the adjournment of the House 
having been moved, was prevented from 
doing so. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned at Six o clock, to 
Friday next, half past 
Ten oclock. 


Viscount Bury 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 28th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commrrrez—Parliamen- 
tary Reporting, appointed; Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections (Hours of Polling), Mr. 
Charley discharged, Mr, Alfred Gathorne- 
Hardy added, 

Pusuic Brus — Ordered—Epping Forest; In- 
closure Provisional Order (Llanfair Water- 
dine) *; Inclosure Provisional Order (Or. 
ford) *. 

Second Reading—Hypothec (Scotland)* [29], 
[House counted out]. 

Withdrawn—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday * [5]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— oo — 


CRIMINAL LAW — CASE OF THOMAS 
GRIFFITHS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of Thomas Griffiths, of Cymer, 
near Pontypridd, at present undergoing 
a sentence of three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, (under an old Act of 
Parliament), for fraudulently and clan- 
destinely removing his goods to prevent 
a distress for rent, the said removal 
having been (it is alleged) made openly 
at mid-day, and after an arrangement 
had been made with the wife of his 
landlord sanctioning such removal, on 
condition of his paying the rent by 
instalments of 5s. per week ; and whe- 
ther, if the facts are as alleged, he 
will cause the remainder of the punish- 
ment to be remitted ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that this was a matter over which 
the magistrates had perfect jurisdiction, 
because an offence was undoubtedly com- 
mitted under the Statute 10 Geo. II. 
e.19. There could be no doubt that 
the evidence which was presented to the 
magistrates justified them in giving the 
opinion which they did. ‘The point 
about the payment of 5s. a-week seemed 
not to be supported by the evidence. 
The magistrates thought that it was 
right that two months should be given 
to the man either to appeal to Quarter 
Sessions or to pay the money. He 
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neither appealed nor paid the money, 
and it was only after two months had 
elapsed that the commitment took effect. 
The magistrates had, however, no desire 
to be severe, and half the punishment 
would be remitted. 


GRANTHAM COUNTY COURT—CASE OF 
MARGARET CARROLL,—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
ease of Margaret Carroll, who, on the 
13th instant, was committed to prison for 
fourteen days by the judge of Grantham 
County Court for contempt of court 
because, as is alleged, she did not give 
an intelligible explanation of a fact of 
which, it was subsequently proved, that 
she could have had no knowledge; 
whether the judge is correctly re- 
ported to have said, in answer to a 
remonstrance—“ I will read you people 
a lesson ; you are not to come here and 
tell those abominable lies;’’ and, whe- 
ther he will take any steps in the matter ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor had 
been called to this matter before the 
hon. Member’s Notice appeared on the 
Paper. His Lordship put himself into 
communication with the Judge in ques- 
tion, and has received his explanation 
of the matter. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that the Judge exceeded his 
authority ; but the Lord Chancellor has 
at this moment the whole matter under 
his consideration, and when I hear what 
he has decided, I will communicate the 
information to the House. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—CANADA TEM- 
PERANCE BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If he can inform the House whether a 
permissive prohibitory measure, under 
the title of “‘The Canada Temperance 
Bill, 1878,” introduced by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, has passed through the 
Dominion Parliament and received the 
Royal Assent; and, if so, whether he 
will lay a Copy of the Act upon the 
Table of the House, or provide a synop- 
sis for the use of Members ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: Sir, 
I do not know whether any such measure 
as the Canada Temperance Bill has 
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passed the Dominion Parliament; but if 
it has, it would seem to be of a nature 
which would justify the Governor Gene- 
ral in giving the Assent of the Crown to 
it, without reserving it for consideration 
by the Home Government. In that case 
it would‘in due time be sent home with 
other Acts of the Session, and, I believe, 
a copy would be placed in the Library 
of this House, but I have no copy of any 
such Act at present. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1854—THE 
PORT OF CARDIFF.—QUESTION. 


Mr, PULESTON asked the President 
ofthe Board of Trade, as to the suspension 
of two pilots at Cardiff, Whether Howe, 
one of the suspended pilots, had a first- 
class certificate, and was acting on an 
experience of twenty-one years, when he 
declined to take a vessel out of Cardiff 
when, as he alleged, there was not suffi- 
cient depth of water outside the Bute 
Docks to enable him to do so with 
safety ; and, whether the Board of Trade 
contemplates having the channel leading 
to the port of Cardiff surveyed by an in- 
dependent authority, with a view to 
either reinstating the two pilots or con- 
firming their suspension ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I find from 
the annual Pilotage Returns for the year 
1857, that John Howe was then acting 
as a licensed pilot at Cardiff. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that he has an expe- 
rience of 21 years. The latest published 
Return shows that he was then a first- 
class Channel pilot. The Pilotage 
Board at Cardiff is constituted under 
the Bristol Channel Pilotage Act 1861, 
which gives to the Board of Trade no 
controlling power in the matter of 
pilotage, and section 336 of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1854, the only 
section of a general Act which gives any 
power to the Board of Trade in these 
matters, only enables me to consider re- 
presentations from pilots who complain 
of some specific bye-law or regulation, 
and gives me no power whatever to inter- 
fere in any other way between pilots and 
Pilotage Boards. I am not, therefore, 
in a postion either to re-instate the 
pilots or to confirm their suspension. 
As to a survey of the Channel, the 
Board of Trade have no funds at their 
disposal for making the suggested sur- 
vey; but we were informed early in the 
year that the Bute trustees, who origin- 
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ally cut the Channel, were about to re- 
move the obstructions that had grown 
up in it. As this subject excites con- 
siderable public attention, and is a mat- 
ter of great interest to pilots generally, a 
most valuable and rt wetet class of 
men, I shall be happy to lay the Cor- 
respondence on the Table as soon as it 
is completed, if my hon. Friend will 
move for it, 


THE CHARLTON CHARITY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, If he can state 
how soon the awards of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland under the new Scheme 
of the Charlton Charity will be made 
public, and the money distributed ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): Sir, I have 
communicated with the Solicitors to the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests in Ireland, with whom this 
matter rests, and I have been informed 
by them that they expect the whole 
matter will be res: Bea in a fortnight. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
(ANIMALS) BILL.—QUESTION. 


.Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice. The House was, no 
doubt, aware that an important measure, 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, 
had been under consideration in ‘‘ an- 
other place,”’ and, as it would probably 
come down to that House very speedily, 
he wished to ask, When the Government 
proposed to take the second reading; 
and to suggest that, in order to afford 
time for the consideration of the altera- 
tions made in it, the measure should not 
be taken before Whitsuntide ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was unable to 
state when the Government would be in 
a position to take the Bill; but it cer- 
tainly could not be before Whitsuntide, 
as the chief Business of the Government 
now was Supply. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
BILL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Viscount Sandon 
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When the CountyGovernment Bill which 
stood for Thursday next, would be pro- 
ceeded with? The Bill had been so 
frequently postponed that it might as 
well be put out of its misery at once. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he did not exactly 
know what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant by these expressions; but it was 
certainly necessary for the Government 
to proceed with Supply, and it was their 
intention to go on with Supply on 
Thursday. In all probability he should 
propose a Morning Sitting on Friday 
for the same purpose. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—IRISH 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mason NOLAN: I wish to make a 
few remarks on what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has said, and to do so in 
Order I will move the adjournment of 
the House. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that he would have to 
takea Morning Sitting on Friday. Hewas 
not, perhaps, aware, when he stated that, 
that the Irish Members, as represented 
by the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don), have a Motion 
on that day, to which they attach the 
greatest importance—perhaps more 
importance than to any other matter 
that they have brought forward this 
Session—namely, University Education. 
It is perfectly useless our coming here if 
we do not have an opportunity of de- 
bating this question. I should very 
much prefer to take a Morning Sitting 
on Saturday, and I should be willing to 
give up my whole holidays rather than 
give up the ordinary Sitting on Friday. 
[hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
not persist in his intention, for if he does 
it will be my duty to oppose it. If any 
other day were taken, I should be happy 
to assist the Government. 

Tue O’CONOR DON, in seconding the 
Motion, said: The Motion which stands 
in my name for Friday is one in which 
the greatest interest is taken in Ireland, 
and it is important that the discussion 
should take place on that day. I do not 
wish in any way to threaten the Govern- 
ment, and I hope no language of that 
character may be used ; but if they per- 
severe in the intention that has been 
expressed, I am afraid it will not ex- 
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pedite Public Business. I would ap- 
peal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that as this Motion is one in which 
so much interest is felt, and the im- 
portance of which the Government has 
admitted, whether it would be fair to 
take away from private Members the 
time which is usually theirs? We do 
not ask the Government to give us any 
time which the Government usually 
have; we merely ask that, on a ques- 
tion of this importance, they should not 
take away the time of private Members. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Major Nolan.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I can assure the House and 
the hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
that nothing is further from my thought 
or that of the Government than to stand 
in the way of the discussion of the im- 
portant Motion of which he has given 
Notice, and I hope it may be possible 
for us to take a fair discussion on the 
subject on Friday. But I must point 
out to them, and toother hon. Gentlemen 
who take an interest in this question, 
that really the fault that we are obliged 
to have recourse to this step will not lie 
with the Government. The House is 
perfectly well aware that it is essentially 
necessary for the Business of the country 
that we should go on with our Votes in 
Supply. They are perfectly well aware 
that the Government laid aside and post- 
poned many measures of considerable 
importance, which they were now anxious 
to proceed with, for no other purpose 
than to give an gna for proceed- 
ing with Supply. They know that we 
took a Vote on account before the Re- 
cess, when we pledged ourselves, as far 
as we could, that we would not ask for 
another Vote of Credit, and to prevent 
our going to that necessity we have been 
proceeding with Supply night after 
night. But I am bound to say that we 
have come to the point that we shall be 
obliged to come for another Vote on ac- 
count. Whether that be so or not, itis 
within the knowledge of all the Mem- 
bers of this House that the mode in 
which the Estimates have been opposed 
and questions raised upon them, renders 
it absolutely impossible for us to con- 
duct the Business of the House satis- 
factorily. As matters stand all I can say 
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is that if we make proper progress in 
Supply on Thursday I should not think 
of proposing a. Morning Sitting on Fri- 
day. But it is in anticipation of our 
being in the same position as we have 
been several times recently that I 
have been obliged to give the intima- 
tion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I sup- 
pose the right hon. Gentleman refers to 
the Motion which came on first on the 
Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. But I would refer the Govern- 
ment to the fact that if any hon. Mem- 
bers have discussed the Estimates at 
greater length than is altogether accord- 
ing to the wishes of the Government 
that is a matter for which the hon. 
Members themselves are responsible. 
It has not been the intention of the 
Irish Members generally to obstruct 
the Estimates, and I, for my part, 
should object to the sins of particu- 
lar individuals being visited on the 
whole Irish people. The Irish Mem- 
bers, however, have a right to discuss 
every Estimate that comes before the 
House. They have on a former occasion 
entreated the Government to take into 
consideration various important ques- 
tions, especially relating to education— 
University Education and the Queen’s 
Colleges. Year after year we have ap- 
pealed to the Government to consider 
these subjects without result. We have 
brought forward Bills to remedy these 
grievances, but ever since the present 
Government has been in power we have 
not succeeded in passing a single mea- 
sure of benefit to Ireland. It is, there- 
fore, out of the question to suppose that 
Irish Members will consent to forego the 
bringing forward this Motion with re- 
spect to University Education, which Mo- 
tion ought, indeed, to be brought forward 
by the Government itself, which has 
almost pledged itself to consider the 
matter. But every responsibility relat- 
ing to Irish measures the Government 
have shirked. I have not joined in the 
discussions that have been raised re- 
cently; but it will be very unfortunate 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 
sumes the tone that he will endeavour to 
visit the sins of certain individuals 
whom he thinks have offended on the 
whole body of the Irish people. My 
hon. and gallant Colleague made a pro- 
position which shows bond fide our in- 
tention in proposing to give up Saturday 
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for a Morning Sitting. I believe we 
should all prefer to give up Saturday for 
a Morning Sitting rather than have this 
important discussion interfered with. 
The House would not desire anyone to 
hold out the semblance of a threat to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
hope he will take these remarks in 
good part, and understand that they 
only indicate the great importance we 
attach to this discussion, which ought 
naturally to come on on Friday. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is anxious to 
have a Morning Sitting on Friday, 
which would mean postponing the dis- 
cussion of the University Bill. I wish 
to note to the House that I have on 
the Notice Paper, before going into 
Committee of Supply, for Friday, a Mo- 
tion on the subject of Irish Intermediate 
Education, and that will probably occupy 
three or four hours. There is one way 
in which the matter could be settled, 
and that is that the Minister who repre- 
sents Ireland would, in half-an-hour, 
state on the first reading what he means 
to do with regard to what has been 
promised for four years on the subject of 
Intermediate Education. 

Mr. PARNELL: I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has taken a 
somewhat unfortunate method of expe- 
diting Supply. Unless he makes as 
much progress as he deems sufficient— 
I do not know how much that is—in 
the Irish Estimates to-morrow night, he 
says he will be compelled to take away 
from the Irish Members a portion of 
their evening in order to further the 
progress of those Estimates. In making 
that proposal, he is holding out to us 
the same sort of bargain he held out 
last year in regard to the discussion of 
the Queen’s College Estimates. Last 
year he made a bargain with the Irish 
Members, that if they refrained from 
discussing those Estimates, he would 
give them a day for discussing the Uni- 
versity Bill, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) ac- 
cepted the compromise, and we got a 
day for the discussion, and much good 
it didus. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer tells us now, in effect, if we refrain 
from discussing the Irish Estimates on 
Thursday night, he will allow us to have 
what belongs to us—namely, our even- 
ing on Friday to discuss the matter of 
University Education. I think that is a 
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distinctly immoral proposition, and I, 
for one, do not in the slightest degree 
accept it. I refuse to refrain from ad- 
vancing my views on the Irish Esti- 
mates in order to enable the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon to retain that which 
he is justly entitled to, and I shall enter 
into no such compromise or bargain; but 
I tell the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he will not go into Supply if he 
takes a Morning Sitting on Friday. If, 
on the other hand, he takes a conci- 
liatory course towards the Irish Mem- 
bers, and gives them that which is their 
due—namely, this Friday evening which 
they have obtained by the chances of 
ballot—I believe such a course will do 
far more to facilitate the object of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in obtain- 
ing Supply than any of those which I 
have heard him hold out to-night. I 
must really tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the part of Henry VIII. does 
not at all become him. We read in 
English history that that King, when 
he wanted money for any purpose, used 
to stride about the House and say—‘‘I 
will have your money or else I will have 
your heads.” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has adopted a somewhat 
similar course, the only difference being 
that he strides into the House and says 
—‘I will have your money or I will 
have your day.” That is the threat 
which he holds out to the Irish Mem- 
bers, and is a threat to which they 
ought not to submit. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I must also make 
a protest, and that is against the lecture 
to which the House has just listened. 
Hon. Members on both sides are, I am 
sure, prepared to bear testimony to the 
courteous and conciliatory manner in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
endeavours, on all occasions, and under 
the greatest difficulties, to conduct the 
Public Business. I hope, therefore, 
that he will not submit to the dictation 
which is attempted to be practised by a 
few of our number day after day. I 
impute no motives; but I believe the 
House perfectly well understands what 
is the object of those hon. Gentlemen 
who have recently discussed the Esti- 
mates in a manner so unprecedented. 
I trust that if, in future, the Public 
Business is obstructed, hon. Members 
on both sides of the House will rally 
round the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and support him. 
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Mr. BIGGAR: We have heard a 
very nice lecture, in cool style, from the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin); but I really do think if he 
aa perform his duty to his consti- 
tuents, he would be in his place and at- 
tend to the discussion of the Estimates, 
and see that the public money was pro- 
perly disposed of. I have not been 
very long in this House, but I have 
some little experience of the manner in 
which Business is conducted, and I be- 
lieve that fair limits have not been ex- 
ceeded in the discussion of the Esti- 
mates. I raised a discussion the other 
night 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that the hon. Member is out of Order in 
referring to a former debate in this 
House. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I want to point out 
the mode in which a division was taken. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not entitled to discuss a Vote 
already taken. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I have this day re- 
ceived a letter from a correspondent in 
Scotland, pointing out a particular 
Scotch Vote, which, he says, was tho- 
roughly unreasonable. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY rose to 
Order. The hon. Gentleman was disre- 
garding the ruling of the Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not entitled, under cover of a 
communication, to advert to a Vote 
passed in this House. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I contend that the 
time occupied in discussing the Esti- 
mates has not been wasted. As to the 
question of Irish University Education, 
it is a subject upon which the Irish 
people take a great interest, and it 
should, therefore, be fairly discussed. 
It is a question which cannot be shelved, 
and will not be shelved; and I do not 
think we have a right to go on our 
knees and beg as a particular favour 
for what belongs to us. This proposi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a sample of the way in which the 
Business is conducted by the Govern- 
ment, The Government get up discus- 
sions upon collateral issues, and, instead 
of occupying the time with legitimate 
Business, it is wasted. This is the uni- 
versal experience of the way in which 
the time of the House is wasted. 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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MOTIONS. 
—or nn — 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(NEW CODE). 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. PEASE, in rising to call atten- 
tion to Clause 98 of the Act 33 and 34 
Vic. c. 75 (the Elementary Education 
Act), and to Section “‘B,’’ Article 7, of 
‘Preliminary Chapter” of the ‘Code 
of 1878 of Minutes of the Education 
Department,” and to the manner in 
which the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation are taking action thereon ; and to 
move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct the amendment of the 
New Code of Regulations of the Committee of 


the Privy Council on Education, by the omission 
of Article ‘b’ of section 7 of the said Code;’’ 


said, there was a clause in the Act by 
which Minutes were to be in force only 
when they had been laid on the Table of 
the House for onemonth. And hethought 
that the Minute in the Code issued at the 
commencement of the year overrode the 
98th section of the Act, which provided 
that the managers of any schools in a 
school board district, and not in receipt 
of an annual grant, might apply to the 
Education Department for a Parlia- 
mentary grant, which might, however, - 
be refused in the case of ‘‘ unnecessary 
schools.” The assumption was that the 
grant would be made except in cases 
of misconduct and mala fides. He would, 
with the permission of the House, refer 
to several instances, which would show 
that the Education Department was un- 
necessarily strict in its inquiries into the 
school accommodation of districts, taking 
as the basis of an unnecessary school 
the mere fact of there being school seats 
in some other school. By this method, 
the children of Church attenders might 
be sent into Roman Catholic or Dissent- 
ing schools, or the children of Dissenters 
into National schools, the result of which 
was that the difficulty of carrying on the 
work of education in the country was 
increased. After alluding to various 
other schools in different parts of Eng- 
land, he said the strongest case occurred 
in Stanhope, a town in the county he 
had the honour to represent. In July, 
1878, a deficiency of 920 in the school 
accommodation of the district was de- 
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clared to exist. Before the close of 1878 
the people formed a school board, which 
built five as complete schools as he had 
ever seen. He had the honour of open- 
ing two or three of them. In the town 
of Stanhope there was a very large Dis- 
senting element, and the school board 
asked leave to build a school to accom- 
modate 200 children. Notice, however, 
was given that besides the Barrington 
Church schools, a school which had been 
formerly closed, would be opened, and 
that another was also available; and the 
Department then held that there was 
sufficient school accommodation in the 
town. He had not one word to say 
against the management of the Bar- 
rington schools, to which he was him- 
self an annual subscriber; but, practi- 
cally, there was not a single Dis- 
senting school in the place. The 
school board urged the Department 
to relax their rule, but they declined; 
then the Wesleyans, with their usual 
zeal, built a school to accommodate 200 
children, and asked to be placed on the 
list for the annual grants. But the De- 
partment declined to sanction the pro- 
posed school, on the ground that such 
school accommodation for Stanhope was 
not required. The school, however, was 
opened, and the Government Inspector 
was pleased with the building and 
furniture, and said that the results of 
the examination were decidedly good. 
There were 182 scholars in attendance. 
In January, 1877, they again asked to 
be placed on the list for grants, and 
were again refused. He was told on good 
authority that about two-thirds of the 
people attended the Dissenting chapels. 
The cases which he had cited went to 
show that which he thought was indis- 
cretion on the part of the Department 
in assuming too much local control. The 
effect of the Article in question was to 
make the power of refusing grants to 
certain schools compulsory, and to extend 
the operation of Clause 98 into non- 
school board districts, and he believed 
it was entirely beyond the powers of the 
Department, by an Article in the Code, 
to override the statutelaw. He did not 
advocate the total repeal of the 98th 
section of the Act of 1870. He thought 
it was right that the Department should 
have a eertain amount of power, but it 
should be very cautiously exercised. He 
doubted if the powers the noble Lord 
was endeavouring to get were not illegal 
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powers. It was not desirable that they 
should have too much centralized in 
Downing Street the control over the 
choice made by parents in this country 
of the schools to which they should send 
their children. It seemed to him that 
it made no difference to the State whether 
children were educated in a Board 
school, a National school, or a Roman 
Catholic school, provided they came up 
to certain Standards. The Code now on 
the Table was not, in his view, in ac- 
cordance with the Act of 1870, and he 
thought that if the Education Depart- 
ment wanted further powers, they ought 
to come to the House for them by means 
of an Act of Parliament. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving his Reso- 
lution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct the amendment of the 
New Code of Regulations of the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education, by the omission 
of Article ‘b’ of section 7 of the said Code.”’— 
(Mr. Pease.) 

Mr. A. MILLS observed, that it was 
one thing to alter the Code, and possibly 
to deal with the 98th clause of the Act of 
1870 so as to create what was called a 
free trade in voluntary schools, and it 
was quite another thing to arm an 
ambitious school board with the power 
of establishing a new school, even where 
sufficient accommodation had been pro- 
vided. The hon. Member opposite had 
mentioned about 26 cases in which he 
thought the present state of the law and 
the action of the Department had worked 
injustice; but he would remind him that 
there were in England and Wales con- 
siderably more than 14,000 public ele- 
mentary schools; therefore, the grievance, 
even if it existed in the cases named, 
was not a very large one as compared 
with the total ‘adien of schools in the 
country. If, however, the action of the 
Department inflicted wrong in only very 
few instances, of course, the wrong 
ought, if possible, to be set right. But 
he thought it was very undesirable that 
they should have constant changes in 
their Education Code, and still more in 
their Education Acts. His own expe- 
rience was that the 98th clause of the 
Education Act of 1870 was a very valu- 
able one. It said— 


_ “If the managers of any school which is 
situate in the district of a school board acting 
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under this Act, and is not previously in receipt 
of an annual Parliamentary grant, whether such 
managers are a school board or not, apply to the 
Education Department for a Parliamentary 
grant, the Education Department may, if they 
think that such school is unnecessary, refuse 
such application.” 

The sub-section of the Code, which the 
hon. Member wished to cut out, said that 
no grant was to be made for any school 
which had not previously received an 
annual grant if the Department thought 
such school unnecessary. Thus, the 
powers given by Clause 98 of the Act were 
simply incorporated in the Code in order 
to carry out the provisions of the clause. 
There was no difference between the 98th 
clause of the Act and the sub-section of 
the Code, and the two must stand or fall 
together. He hoped Parliament would 
not deprive the Department of its veto 
in regard to unnecessary schools, for the 
indefinite multiplication of schools would 
cause a deterioration of the quality of 
the education. It might be fair, even 
when there was sufficient school accom- 
modation, to relax the rule, so that the 
Department might not exercise its veto. 
This might happen, for instance, where 
Roman Catholics, or Wesleyans, or 
members of the Church of England, 
having no school suited to their require- 
ments, were willing to build one at their 
own cost; but, in cases such as that of 
the London School Board, where, at 
least, 10d. in every shilling was paid by 
the public, any such relaxation would be 
a change tending very much to the dis- 
advantage of the public. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he agreed 
with the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Durham(Mr. Pease); but,ashe wasre- 
sponsible for the Act of 1870, he wished to 
say why he didso. He thought there was 
a great difference between the power to 
be given to the Education Department 
by the 98th section of the Act of 1870, 
and the power allowed by the Article of 
the Code. The section of the Act of 
1870 said that in school board districts, 
and in them only, the annual Parlia- 
mentary grant might be refused fora new 
school if the Education Department 
thought that such a school was unneces- 
sary. The Minute, on theother hand, said 
that no grant might be made in respect 
of any new school if the Education De- 
partmentthought the school unnecessary. 
By the section the Department might 
use their discretion if they thought 
it unnecessary; but by the Minute, if 
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they thought it unnecessary, they were 
bound to refuse it. There was a differ- 
ence between the two, and an intentional 
difference. Besides, in order to guard 
against a too frequent use of the power 
of refusal, and to make it evident that 
its purpose was of a very special kind, 
for a special purpose, the section of the 
Act demanded that in each case a special 
Report should be made, showing the 
ground on which the grant was refused ; 
but the Minute required nothing of 
the kind, and there was this other and 
great difference—that the section was 
confined to school board districts. The 
Minute introduced a perfectly new sys- 
tem into the Education Act, and, till 
it came before the House, he had no 
idea that the Department considered 
they had legally the power to assume 
to themselves the duty of deciding, 
with regard to every new school through- 
out the Kingdom, whether or not it 
was wanted. This, however, was what 
the Department was really doing. A 
great evil might follow on that new 
principle. He had always understood 
that the Vote was distributed in an- 
nual grants to all schools that fulfilled 
certain conditions laid down originally 
in the Code, and now, in the Act of Par- 
liament, as to masters and buildings. 
Every school was invited to earn what 
it could, and that, briefly, was the prin- 
ciple on which the Vote had been appor- 
tionedamong them. There wasa provision 
against extreme cases ; but,so little had he 
supposed the Department could take upon 
themselves the power to refuse a grant, 
simply because they thought a school un- 
necessary, that he had constantly, while 
refusing assistance from the funds of the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, said 
that a school would have to be built, if 
at all, by the rates levied for the year. 
That, he had always thought, was a suffi- 
cient protection, and that he had taken to 
be practically the only power they had. 
He said—‘‘ You can build the school at 
your own expense if you think fit.” If 
that screw were kept, they need not be 
uneasy that there would be unnecessary 
schools. He might think some schools not 
wanted, but if a school was once set up, 
he would never refuse the grant, except in 
cases of mala fides, against which pro- 
vision was made in the Act. The new 
power was certainly very arbitrary, and, 
without entering into the merits of the 
special cases that had been, brought for- 
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ward, it was clear that in all these cases 
persons thought they had been hardly 
treated. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Exeter (Mr. A. Mills) seemed to suppose 
it necessary to check the action of school 
boards; but hon. Members must not 
support this Minute on the supposition 
that it would merely tell in favour of 
school boards. If this Minute were 
allowed to remain, it might be turned 
against any fresh denominational schools 
whatever. This he should be sorry to 
see, because he thought that taxpayers 
had a right to have a special denomina- 
tional school if they fulfilled the con- 
ditions, and were willing to run the very 
severe risk of having to pay their share 
of the rates and subscribe to their own 
schools as well. He could not help 
taking a great interest in the actual work 
of the Department; and he did feel 
that, in undertaking to decide whether 
a school was wanted or not in any par- 
ticular district, they imposed on them- 
selves an amount of anxious labour of 
which they had little conception, while 
it would create heartburning and oppo- 
sition in almost every district in which 
they exercised this power. There might 
be Departmental reasonsfor the change, 
. but they could not be aware of the labour 
they were undertaking. With regard 
to the legal question, he thought, quite 
unintentionally, his noble Friend had 
somewhat strained the law. When he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was bringing in the 
Education Bill, he was of opinion that 
the Department had no power to refuse 
the annual grant to schools, and, there- 
fore, thinking it necessary, in very ex- 
treme cases, that they should take that 
power, he put in the special section so 
often alluded to; but the very fact that 
the House passed it, was, to him, a very 
strong argument, if not a proof, that 
there was no power to go beyond 
that section. In Section 9, the Act laid 
down the conditions to be fulfilled by 
elementary schools, in order to obtain an 
annual Parliamentary grant. Surely, 
when they had decided by law that cer- 
tain conditions should be fulfilled—which 
conditions were to be contained in the 
Minutes of the Education Department— 
it was stretching that section to say that 
the Education Department should have 
the power in their discretion to say what 
schools should be wanted or not. Surely, 
it was almost a mockery to say by Act 
of Parliament, that grants’ should be 
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given on certain conditions, and then to 
say that really meant nothing at all, 
because the Department had the discre- 
tion of refusal. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would not push this matter to a 
division. It was a case which might 
fairly be left to the Government to con- 
sider. No doubt they would fairly con- 
sider it, and perhaps he was not asking 
too much when he asked them to give 
some consideration to the arguments he 
had brought forward. He would say 
one word with regard to the Scotch Act. 
New schools in Scotland were treated 
differently from new schools in England. 
The former merely developed the rate 
system, which was quite in accordance 
with the educational genius of Scotland. 
The provision with regard to new schools 
was that all new voluntary schools, or 
schools not public schools, should be re- 
fused a Parliamentary grant, unless the 
Department consented to a special grant 
to them, either from regard to the reli- 
gious opinions of those who wanted 
them or the special necessities of the 
district. There was to bea special re- 
port in every case in which a grant was 
made to a new voluntary school; but 
there was nothing in the Scotch Act 
about refusing a grant to any public 
school, and he felt convinced, if it had 
been stated that in passing the Scotch 
Act power had been taken to give to 
the Education Department the discre- 
tion to refuse grants to any new school 
board school, such a provision would 
not have been passed. In the Scotch 
Oode of this year, however, the Depart- 
ment had inserted a Minute in which they 
had taken the words in the Scotch Act, 
omitting only these words, ‘‘not being 
a public school ;” and thus, by a stroke 
of the pen, the Department had taken 
on themselves the power to refuse grants 
to every new public school. The Depart- 
ment might have thought it advisable 
to make this change to prevent the mul- 
tiplication of small schools. He did not 
think this change necessary for that pur- 
pose. He thought it better for the De- 
partment to rely on the obstacles to the 
erection of unnecessary schools arising 
from the expense involved in building 
and maintaining them than on the reports 
of its own officers. He believed that not 
one schoolin 1,000 would be started if not 
wanted. If, however, the Government, 
on a re-consideration of the whole 
question, thought it their duty to claim 
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this power, in his opinion, the proper 
Parliamentary course incumbent upon 
them would be to propose an Amend- 
ment of the Act, giving them the addi- 
tional power which they thought they 
ought to possess. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY approved 
of the Resolution brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Pease), 
especially as there was no desire mani- 
fested to interfere with the 90th section 
of the Education Act. He trusted the 
Government would see that it had gone 
further than was necessary either to 
guard the public purse or in the inte- 
rests of education. If they wished to 
avoid heartburnings, discontent, and 
dissatisfaction, they would have the law 
amended. Ifthe hon. Member pressed 
his Motion to a division he should sup- 
port him. 

Mr. RAMSAY thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster)—and he thought 
the people of Scotland would be equally 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman—for 
the remarks he had made with reference 
to Scotland. He hoped that, so far as 
Scotland was concerned, the Education 
Department would re-consider the mat- 
ter, for the change made in the Scotch 
Code had set aside the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament. He understood that 
the Code should be framed in such terms 
as to carry out the express provisions of 
the Statute; but the omission of the 
words ‘“‘not being a public school” 
virtually repealed one of these provi- 
sions, and, if so, involved such a change 
of the law as he thought it was not 
competent for the Department to make. 
He suggested that the hon. Member 
for Durham should not insist on a divi- 
sion, and hoped that the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) would admit 
that this subject deserved considera- 
tion, and that he would see that the 
Code should be altered so as to make it 
conform with the terms of the Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he en- 
tirely concurred in the views expressed 
by the hon. Member for Durham (Mr. 
Pease), and in the object which he aimed 
at by his Resolution. The Government 
should find no difficulty atall in steering 
a clear way between the different courses 
which had been suggested. He, how- 
ever, differed from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
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W. E. Forster) and the hon. Member for 
Exeter (Mr. A. Mills) on the distinction 
which they drew between the 98th clause 
of the Act and the 7th section of the 
Code. He thought the differenc® con- 
sisted in this—that the Act of Parlia- 
ment was directory and the Code was 
affirmative. There was no essential dif- 
ference between the two. He thought 
the principle of religious liberty should 
be the guide in matters of this sort, and 
he trusted that the Act of Parliament 
would be so interpreted by the Educa- 
tion Department as to enable them to 
give the necessary assistance to denomi- 
national schools, no matter what their 
religious character might be. There 
was one particular which should be kept 
in view-——namely, that the principle 
of confidence which they extended in 
this respect to denominational schools, 
for which persons actuated by religious 
zeal and charitable motives made large 
sacrifices and considerable efforts, did 
not apply to board schools, which were 
not the offspring of religious earnest- 
ness, which involved no sacrifice on the 
part of the managers, but were institu- 
tions worked by means of the money of 
the ratepayers. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
wished very briefly to undertake the 
defence of this sub-section which had 
been called in question to-night. Having 
only recently acceded to his present 
Office, he would have been quite willing 
to leave its defence to his Predecessors 
who framed it; but he thought it right 
to state why, in his opinion, the House 
ought not to assent to this Motion. In 
doing that, he must acknowledge the tem- 
perate character of the speeches of hon. 
Members opposite who had addressed 
themselves to this question. The subject 
under discussion was somewhat larger 
than would appear at first sight. The 
sub-section had been placed in the Act 
for the purpose of asserting that a dis- 
cretion was placed in the hands of the 
Privy Council in this matter. He was 
glad to find that all the great voluntary 
associations interested in the promotion 
of religious education had acknowledged 
that the past action of the Department 
had given satisfaction. Therefore, un- 
less this sub-section indicated some de- 
parture from the principle upon which 
the Education Department had admi- 
nistered the grants, he did not see how 
it could give offence to any religious 
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community. The two points upon which 
the hon. Member had dwelt the most 
were—first, was this sub-section legal ? 
and secondly, if legal, was it wise and 
expedient ? Upon the first point, the 
Education Department contended that 
they ought to have the same discretion 
as to making these annual grants as 
they possessed before the passing of the 
Act of 1870, and which was merely 
strengthened by that Act. By that Act, 
the Education Department was made 
the instrument by which educational 
deficiencies of different localities were 
pointed out, and discretion was given 
to the Department to call upon the 
different localities to make good those 
deficiencies. The sub-section in ques- 
tion was inserted for the purpose of 
making it known that the Education 
Department would permit rivalry and 
competition among schools in all parts 
of the Kingdom, but within certain 
limits. Hon. Members who had spoken 
on this subject had made no suggestion 
as to the alternative action that should 
supply the place of that pointed out by 
this sub-section. In his opinion, the 
only other alternative action that could be 
adopted was that of free trade in schools. 
As regarded school board districts, the 
school boards were bound to supply 
the deficiencies of school accommodation, 
and in that case the Education Depart- 
ment could not consent to the establish- 
ment of denominational schools after- 
wards ; but in non-school board districts 
the Department was willing, within 
certain limits, to allow competition be- 
tween all classes of schools. If, how- 
ever, free trade in schools were to be 
established as a general principle, 
essential changes must be introduced 
in the Act of 1870. By the Act of 
1870, school boards were established 
for the purpose of exercising the pri- 
mary duty of providing for educational 
deficiencies in the localities over which 
they had authority, and of even pro- 
viding for prospective deficiencies in 
those districts ; and, therefore, if it were 
not for the control of the Education 
Department over the school boards in 
the way of expenditure, the latter would 
have the power of establishing ad libitum 
as many schools as they chose. Under 
the Act, the Education Department had 
the right to refuse a grant to any school 
which, in their opinion, was unnecessary, 
and by the Act of 1873, the Department 
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had the power of refusing any loan for 
a school which was deemed unnecessary. 
In nearly all the cases to which the hon. 
Member for Durham had referred the 
Education Department were bound to 
refuse the grant. An application was 
made for a grant for a school board 
school in the Stanhope district, and it 
was refused by the Department because 
they thought the school unnecessary. 
It was not, therefore, competent to the 
Education Department to give subse- 
quently to a voluntary school what 
they had denied to a school board 
school. The cases to which atten- 
tion had been called were cases in 
which the Department had acted in strict 
accordance with the sections in the Act 
of 1870 which were applicable to them, 
and no other course would be possible 
unless that Act wasaltered. He thought 
the House would agree with the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. A. 
Mills) that it was not possible, at any 
rate, at present, to make any alteration 
in the Elementary Education Acts which 
had recently been passed. There might, 
perhaps, be found some means of re- 
lieving the managers of schools of a 
part of the difficulty of which they now 
complained, and he would undertake to 
re-consider that part of the section which 
referred to non-school board districts, 
with the view of defining, to a certain 
extent, what, in the opinion of the 
Department, would or would not consti- 
tute an unnecessary school. The only 
objectof the Department in endeavouring 
to curtail the number of schools in any 
way was to promote efficiency. No one, 
he thought, who had the interests of 
education and of the schools at heart, 
would desire to see abolished the dis- 
cretion entrusted to the Department in 
reference to the making of grants; but 
many who had studied the question 
might think that there should be some 
modification of the existing rules, and 
it was with a view to this that he would 
take the matter in hand, without, how- 
ever, pledging himself to any particular 
course. He saw no insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of making grants to 
bond fide schools which had been in 
existence for some little time, and which 
had a sufficiently large attendance, and 
he therefore hoped the hon. Member for 
Durham would not think it necessary 
to press his Motion to a division; if he 
did, he (Lord George Hamilton) would 
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move the Previous Question, as he 
agreed with many of the arguments of 
the hon. Gentleman, but not with his 
conclusions. 

Mr. PEASE said, he was satisfied 
with the assurance of the noble 
Lord, and would ask the House for 
leave to withdraw the Motion, which he 
had put upon the Paper in no spirit 
of hostility to the general scope of the 
Education Acts or the manner in which 
the Department had administered them. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, he 
regretted that this wholly unnecessary 
Minute was not to be withdrawn, for it 
was likely to cause great dissatisfaction. 
The Education Department would do 
wisely to recognize the absolute necessity 
of free trade in schools in all districts. 
As an advocate of denominational edu- 
cation, and at the same time of fair 
play, he believed that if they were to con- 
tinue the denominational system, the 
law should be made equal in its opera- 
tion to all forms of religious belief, and 
that no hard-and-fast line should be 
held by the Education Department in 
dealing with these schools. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I beg to move for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider the question of Parliamentary 
Reporting. 1 do not know whether the 
House will think it desirable that I 
should occupy their time by any discus- 
sion upon this question. I should rather 
apprehend that it would be more con- 
venient not to do so, and I will simply 
say that the object I have in view 
in moving the appointment of this 
Committee is not simply to consider the 
question which is involved in the recent 
new arrangement with Mr. Hansard, 
but I also propose that the Committee 
should consider any other arrangements, 
or the propriety of entering into any 
other arrangements, which may be 
thought desirable. I believe there are 
several hon. Gentlemen in this House 
who have paid a good deal of attention 
to this subject, and some have expressed 
a desire to bring before us their various 
views. No doubt, the matter is rather a 
complex one, and the objects are of a 
character which render it impossible to 
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attain them all completely ; because we 
desire to have correct reports, we desire 
to have full reports, we desire to have 
reports which shall not be unnecessarily 
or very long delayed in their publication, 
and we desire not to be burdened with a 
great mass of unnecessary matter. Itis 
obviously very difficult to draw the line 
so as to attain the maximum good with 
the minimum of inconvenience; but I 
believe a well-selected Committee—one 
that will attend to the subject, and will 
receive evidence—may be able to do a 
very good service to the House. With- 
out further remark, therefore, I will 
move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the question of 
Parliamentary Reporting. 

Masor NOLAN: I hope the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will make this 
Committee a large Committee, and for 
this reason. There are two or three 
Irish Members who are very anxious to 
serve upon it. My hon. Colleague the 
Member for the county of Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) was the first to draw 
attention to this subject. Then, there is 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Dunbar), who is, I believe, the only 
Member of this House who has been in 
the Reporters’ Gallery ; and there is also 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan), who has been a good 
deal connected with newspapers and re- 
porting matters. These three hon. 
Gentlemen would be very competent to 
serve on such a Committee, and, there- 
fore, I hope the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will make it sufficiently large to 
include them. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, “to consider the 
question of Parliamentary Reporting.”—(M7. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

And, on June 17, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Wiit1am Henry Smirn, Mr. 
Wiut11am Epwanrp Forster, Viscount Cricuton, 
Mr. Lyon Prayrair, Sir ALEXANDER GorDon, 
Mr. Watrer, Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. Dun- 
nar, Mr. Hatt, Mr. Mircuert Henry, Sir 
Henry Wo rrr, Mr. Barciay, and Mr. Mitts :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum.—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

And, on June 20, Sir Henry Hotuanp, Mr. 
Hvurcutnson, Mr. Cowrn, and Major Arsutu- 
not added. 


EPPING FOREST BILL. 
LEAVE. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in rising to move for leave to bring in 
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a Bill for the disafforestation of Epping 
Forest, and the preservation and ma- 
nagement of the uninclosed parts thereof 
as an open space for the recreation and 
enjoyment of the public, and for other 
purposes, said, the House had had, on 
more than one occasion, the subject of 
Epping Forest before it. Theold argu- 
ment had been that inclosures were bene- 
ficial to the public ; and, in consequence 
of an opinion of the Law Officers of 1853, 
the rights of the Crown over 3,000 or 
4,000 acres had been sold, and the lords 
of manors had made a great number of 
inclosures. But, in the year 1860, an Ad- 
dress to the Crown was carried, express- 
ing a hope that the sale of Crown rights 
over the Forest would be prevented. In 
1865, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
had a Bill passed, transferring the Crown 
rights from the Office of Woods and 
Forests to that of the First Commissioner 
of Works. Subsequent inclosures kept 
public attention alive to the subject; and 
in 1870 the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) carried an Address to the 
Crown, to the effect that the Common 
should be preserved as an open space 
for the enjoyment of the public—the 
first time that principle had been recog- 
nized in the House of Commons. As a 
result of that Address, the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe), brought in 
a Bill which he said would, by a com- 
promise, secure the just rights of the 
public. The Bill was brought in latein the 
Session and did not pass, and, in the fol- 
lowing Session, a Resolution adverse to 
the proposal of the Bill, which would, 
it was said, only secure 600 acres to 
the public, was moved by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Hamp- 
shire, and carried by a large majority. 
This vas followed by a Bill appointing 
a Commission to inquire into the ques- 
tion, and the next year another Bill 
was passed, under which certain suits 
which had been instituted were stayed, 
save one called the City suit, in which 
the Master of the Rolls made a decree 
with respect to the right of the com- 
moners in 1874. The matter was ar- 
gued at considerable length before the 
Commissioners, and a preliminary Re- 
port was made in 1875. In 1877, a final 
Report was presented in the shape of a 
scheme which was before the Govern- 
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ment at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, and it then became a question with 
the Government how that scheme should 
be dealt with—whether it should be 
dealt with in the form of a Provisional 
Order, or in some other form. There 
were certain technical diffitulties in the 
way of bringing the scheme forward in 
the ordinary form, and the Government 
had to consider what steps should be 
taken, anxious as it was that a final 
settlement should be made. The Act 
of 1871 contemplated a final settlement, 
and the Government thought that by in- 
troducing a Bill, without re-opening 
again the old difficulties, they might 
carry out the original intention. The 
Bill was drawn, and it handed over to 
the City the Forest to be preserved as an 
open space for the public for ever. Great 
care had been taken, and litigation 
would, it was hoped, be avoided. The 
Bill set up an arbitration to decide what 
were ‘ gardens” and ‘‘curtilages,’’ and 
what should be paid to the lords of 
manors. The case was one for agree- 
ment between the partiesinterested. He 
believed that the Government scheme 
had met with considerable favour by all 
who had interest in the suit before the 
Master of the Rolls. The Bill, he hoped, 
would prove a permanent settlement of a 
long-vexed question. When it was 
printed, it would be found that the mea- 
sure would carry out the principal re- 
commendations of the scheme suggested 
by the Commissioners. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for leave to 
introduce the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE expressed his 
satisfaction that the Government had 
brought in this Bill, and hoped it might 
be a final solution of this most im- 
portant question, and would permanently 
secure to the public this great open 
Forest, and an end put to one of the 
most gigantic systems of land robbery 
that there had ever been in this coun- 


try. 
Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. LOCKE said, that there had been 
great difficulty at first in approving the 
measure, and it might still be necessary 
to wait and consider what were its pro- 
visions. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill for the disafforestation of Epping Forest, 
and the preservation and management of the un- 
inclosed parts thereof as an open space for the 
recreation and enjoyment of the public; and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Henry Setwin-Ippetson and Mr, Nott. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (LLAN- 
FAIR WATERDINE) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Rivtey, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the Inclosure 
of certain Lands situated in the parish of 
Llanfair Waterdine, in the county of a in 
pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Marrnew Rintezy and Mr. 
Secretary Cross, 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (ORFORD) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Marrnew Rivtey, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the Inclosure 
of certain Lands situated in the parish of Orford, 
in the county of Suffolk, in pursuance of a Re- 
port of the Inclosure Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Marruew Riptey and Mr. Secretary Cross. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— oOo 


HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir George 
Douglas.) 


[BILL 29.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 29th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrect Commrrrer—Gold and 
Silver Hall Marking, Sir Andrew Lusk added. 

Surrry — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[May 27] reported. 

Ways anp Mzans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£1,000,000). 

Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Medi- 
cal Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) * (196). 


{May 29, 1878} 
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First Reading—Epping Forest* [188]; Inclo- 
sure Provisional Order (Orford) * [189]; In- 
closure Provisional Order (Llanfair Water- 
dine) * [190]; Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, 
&c.) * [191]; Inclosure Provisional Orders * 
[192]; Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confir- 
ner (Dungarvan, &c.)* [193]; Bishoprics* 

Committee — Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) [44]—2.p. 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 

ings) * [162]; Monuments (Metropolis) (No. 
2) * [140]. 

Third Reading — Poor Law Amendment Act 
1876) Amendment* [134]; Public Health 
Scotland) Provisional Order (Lochgelly) * 
171]; Highways (South Wales) * [160], and 

passed, 

Withdrawn — Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections (Ballot Papers) * [172]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 7 Oo 


COUNTY INFIRMARIES, &c. (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Br1 7.] 


(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Errington.) 
ORDER FOR SECOND READING DEFERRED. 


Mr. MELDON moved that the Order 
for the Second Reading be postponed to 
the 19th June. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN moved, as an 
Amendment, that the Order be dis- 
charged. He wished to know whether it 
was in Order for the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) to 
pursue the course he had taken with re- 
gard to this measure? It had been be- 
fore the House since July, 1876, when it 
was first introduced, and it related to a 
subject of great importance to Ireland ; 
for they had many county infirmaries in 
that country, and 

Mr. SPEAKER rose to Order, and 
remarked that on a Motion for the post- 
ponement of the second reading of the 
Bill, it was not competent to the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) to 
discuss the merits of the Bill itself. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he bowed to 
the decision of the Chair, and would only 
say that he thought the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare was trifling with 
the House in bringing this measure for- 
ward as he had done. Ashe had stated, 
it was first brought before the House in 
July, 1876, and had been re-introduced 
since; and yet when the day fixed for its 
second reading had arrived, and the Bill 
rder of the Day, it was 
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found that it had not been printed. He 
wished to ask whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was justified in such 
@ course ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
to the hon. Member that it is the con- 
stant practice of this House for Members 
in charge of Bills to be allowed to post- 
pone the different stages of those Bills 
as unopposed Motions; and if debates 
were to arise on questions of that charac- 
ter, it would become highly inconve- 
nient to the House. The hon. Member 
states that the Bill has not yet been 
printed, and I am bound to say that is a 
very good reason for the postponement 
of the second reading. At the same 
time, I wish to point out that it is the 
duty'of an hon. Member of this House 
who obtains leave to introduce a Bill, 
and who fixes the second reading for a 

articular day, to have the Bill printed. 
Trader the circumstances, the hon. Mem- 
ber will probably think fit to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, hon. 
Members had complained, with a certain 
show of good reason, of the appearance 
on the Paper on Wednesday last of two 
Bills with a kindred object. The hon. 
Gentleman was about to explain the cir- 
cumstances under which this had oc- 
curred, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Motion 
before the House was the postponement 
of the second reading of this Bill, and 
the hon. Member must confine his 
observations to that Question. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he did 
not think it was fair of the hon. and 
learned Member who had charge of the 
Bill to be trifling with the House in that 
manner. The Bill would appear to 
have been put in the place it held on 
the Order Paper as a species of ambus- 
cade in order that another Bill might be 
marched to the front, and he hoped the 
House would discountenance such a 
practice. 

Mr. MELDON explained that the only 
reason why the Billhad not been printed 
was that certain Returns which were 
moved for by the hon. Member for Carlow, 
which were of the utmost importance and 
had not yet been presented to the House. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN thought he had 
discharged his duty in calling attention 
to the matter, and he would, therefore, 
withdraw his Amendment; at the same 
time, he was of opinion that the hon. 


Mr. O Sullivan 
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and learned Member (Mr. Meldon) had 
treated the House very badly in not 
having the Bill printed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 19th June. 


COMMITTEES. 


Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To- 
morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of the 
clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the 
clock, notwithstanding the sitting of the 
House.—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Brt1 44.} 
(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 

mond.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 24th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA rose to 
move that a new clause, of which he 
had given Notice, be inserted after 
Clause 1. Hesaid he trusted the clause 
would commend itself to the Committee’s 
sense of justice and fair play; more es- 
pecially as he believed it to be backed 
up by the almost universal public opinion 
of Ireland. For his part, he believed 
which the public opinion that had been 
brought to bear on the House, and 
which had influenced it in accepting 
the principle of the Bill, was rather 
that which was held by the upper 
classes, or what he might term the 
cream of Irish society, than that of the 
mass of the people, or that portion of 
them who were in the habit of frequent- 
ing public-houses. It was true that the 
majority of his own constituents had 
signed a Petition in favour of the Bill; 
but he thought the observations he had 
to make on the clause he was about to 
move were deserving of more considera- 
tion on account of this fact, than if his 
constituents, generally, had been against 
the Bill. He had taken some trouble 
during the last year or two in endeavour- 
ing to ascertain how public opinion in 
general was affected on this question, and 
he had found that, at least in those parts 
of Ireland in which he occasionally re- 
sided, the mass of the people were against 
the measure. The more respectable por- 
tion of the people—the upper classes, at 
any rate—approved of the principle of 
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the Bill, and, of course, all the teeto- 
talers, the strictly temperate people, and 
the Sabbatarians, were in its favour; 
but the grounds on which they supported 
the measure were hardly such as would 
commend themselves to the Committee 
if they were fairly stated, because they 
could not be held to be really con- 
clusive on the subject. Well, for that 
reason, no doubt, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had deemed it their duty to 
move, or to suggest, an Amendment to 
the 1st clause of the Bill, and, for his 
part, he was perfectly contented with 
that Amendment so far as it went; but 
the clause, so amended, afforded a key 
to the legislation which he was about 
to ask the Committee to sanction. The 
Bill, as originally brought in, had found 
favour with the House ; but the Govern- 
ment had procured the insertion of an 
Amendment, exempting five of the largest 
towns in Ireland — namely, Dublin, 
Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and Belfast 
—from the operation of the measure. 
Now, if the universal opinion of Ireland 
were in favour of such a measure as this 
—if the people, generally, would accept 
it quietly and with good humour, and 
believed it might be beneficial in its 
operation—he should have nothing to 
say against it; but this was not the case. 
On the contrary, the people had chal- 
lenged the exemptions that had been 
made, not because they were exemptions, 
but because of their partial and one- 
sided character. For instance, those 
who lived in a number of the smaller 
seaport towns and watering-places, which 
were, at present, included in the general 
scope of the Bill, objected very naturally 
that the larger seaport towns and water- 
ing-places were exempted from the 
operation of the measure, ‘and they ob- 
jected, on the ground that their inte- 
rests might be affected by the compe- 
tition of favoured localities. With a view 
of remedying, in some degree, the ine- 
quality thus established, he proposed, 
that after Clause 1 the following clause 
should be inserted :— 

(Other corporate towns and towns under town 

Commissioners.) 

‘¢ All towns in Ireland other than those men- 
tioned and provided for in Clause 1, and which 
are under the government of a corporation or 
of town commissioners, shall be restricted to the 
same hours only as those which apply to the 
city of Dublin until such time as the corporation 
or town commissioners of such town respectively 
shall by a resolution passed by an actual ma- 
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jority of the full number of members of the cor- 
poration or of the town commissioners in each 
case determine that such town shall come under 
the general provisions of the Act for the prohi- 
bition of sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday.” 


A friend of his had said to him, after 
reading the proposed new clause—‘‘ I 
am afraid this is only the Permissive 
Billin another shape;” but he was happy 
to say that he had been able to satisfy 
his friend that the clause was not at all 
in the nature of the Permissive Bill. It 
was simply a clause giving permission 
to each town possessing a Saal govern- 
ment of its own to veto the operation of 
the Act as far as its own limits were 
concerned. This was all it amounted to; 
and if, in such places, the majority of 
the Corporation or Town Commissioners 
thought fit to place their district under 
the operation of the Bill, it would be 
competent for them to do so. The gone- 
ral result would be, that if the measure 
were carried into law, the Legislature, 
by passing his clause, would have har- 
nessed to it the guardians of public 
opinion in each locality, and have 
thrown upon the authorities the re- 
sponsibility either of carrying the law 
into effect, or of refusing todo so. He 
was by no means in favour of Sunday 
drinking; on the contrary, he thought 
that if society would agree to do so, it 
should be put down as nearly as possible. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!” ] His hon. Friends 
might mean those ‘‘ Hear, hears!” to 
some extent as derisive cheers. [‘‘ No, 
no!] Then, he was willing so to accept 
them; but he would add that there was 
no greater friend of temperance, or that 
which would promote temperance, in 
that House than he had been, nor one 
who had been more sincere and practical. 
He had presented the clause he was now 
moving to the Committee with the view 
of conducing not only to the cause of 
temperance, but also to the cause of 
good government, and in the hope of 
making the law as acceptable to the 
majority of the community as possible. 
Therefore, he asked the Committee to 
harness to this new legislation the Cor- 
orations and Town Commissioners of 

eland, and charge them with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying it into effect. 
By doing this, they would only be giving 
a certain number of towns the right to 
decide whether they would, through their 
local representatives, give effect to the 
law which had found favour in that 
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House; and if that legislation should in 
course of time turn out to be effectual 
and generally acceptable to the country, 
no one would more rejoice at such a 
result than he should. He admitted 
that some of the arguments in favour 
of the Bill were unanswerable; but 
they were insufficient. There was no 
doubt that it would tend to promote 
decorum and a due respect for the 
Sabbath. Therefore, as far as exter- 
nals went, the Bill was a good one; but, 
on the other hand, he had high authority 
for saying that the principle of Sunday 
observance might be pushed to an extent 
which no Christian authority would 
exact, and, therefore, as there were no 
religious dogmatic decrees against the 
opening of public-houses on a Sunday, 
he felt that it was pushing the Sabbata- 
rian principle too far to say that for the 
mere purpose of promoting Sabbath 
decorum, and for that alone, Parliament 
ought to impose the restrictions contained 
in that Bill upon a people who did not 
sympathize so strongly with the measure 
or to the same extent as the majority in 
that House. There was, however, another 
point, which he thought the House ought 
to take into consideration before they 
decided on the rejection of his clause— 
the fact that, although the restriction on 
Sunday-drinking imposed upon the Scotch 
people by the Forbes-Mackenzie Act had 
tended to promote Sabbath observance 
in Scotland, it had not tended to promote 
the cause of temperance in the slightest 
degree. Sabbath decorum was very well 
as far as it went, and he would 
admit the force of the argument 
founded upon it, and he would aid it 
as far as he thought the bulk of the 
Irish people were willing to go. Per- 
sonally, the measure as it stood would 
be no deprivation to him, nor to numbers 
of his friends who felt as he did; there- 
fore, they had no selfish object to serve 
in saying—“ Let the public-houses be 
open on Sundays as well as on other 
days;” but he argued that, inasmuch as 
the total quantity of liquor consumed in 
Scotland had considerably increased since 
the passing of the Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act, so that there was more drink pur- 
chased now in six days than was for- 
merly drunk in seven, he held that 
it was too much to say that a similar 
measure in Ireland would have a con- 
trary effect. He begged to move that 
the clause be added to Clause 1. 


Sir Joseph M' Kenna 





New Clause—(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna,\— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
Amendment would cut away the most 
valuable portion of the Bill. There were 
a number of towns in Ireland which were 
incorporated, and in all those towns an 
agitation would be carried on for a con- 
siderable time, in order to prevent the 
Commissioners from carrying this law 
into effect. As regarded the Bill as it 
now stood, not only the real majority of 
the inhabitants of Belfast, but the Cor- 
poration of Belfast, were in favour of 
restriction. If the small towns of Ireland 
were to have this privilege, why should 
not the same rule be applied to Belfast ? 
Would they accept a proposal for the 
same rule to be applied to the City of 
Cork? Would it be fair to apply this 
proposal to small places, and not apply 
it also to large towns? Hon. Members 
would do well, in proposing new clauses, 
not to bring forward proposals which cut 
at the principle of the Bill. That prin- 
ciple had been considered. The House 
had affirmed it on many occasions, and 
it was hardly fair to come forward with 
a new clause which would neutralize the 
Bill. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he had no 
wish to interfere in this question of Irish 
Sunday closing, further than to say that 
the objection made to this clause seemed 
to invalidate what had been said regard- 
ing the unanimity of feeling in Ireland 
in respect to this Bill. If all Ireland 
were in favour of Sunday closing, this 
clause would be inoperative. It was 
clear, from the argument raised by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that he was 
afraid of trusting the people. While he 
repeated that he did not wish to inter- 
fere with Irish Sunday closing, the op- 
position to this proposal seemed to him 
to give abundant evidence that Irish 
opinion was not in favour of the Bill, or 
there would be no indisposition to allow 
the people in the various localities to 
choose whether they would have the 
principle of this Bill applied or not. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING was 
altogether opposed to any exemptions in 
this Bill; but, five towns having been 
exempted, he did not think the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) was one which, in the point 
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of view of the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Macdonald), he could refuse to 
support. The hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) had put forward an 
objection. He was really surprised to 
hear that objection come from him, be- 
cause he had lately heard that all the 
towns in Ireland in the rural districts 
were in favour of this measure. The 
Town Councils, who would be em- 
powered by a majority of votes to deal 
with this matter, were parties elected for 
the purpose of carrying out those mea- 
sures which would be of benefit to the 
cities or towns they represented. Could 
there be anything more reasonable and 
rational than to leave to those who were 
responsible to the ratepayers or the 
people the decision of the question whe- 
ther they ‘were to have public-houses 
open on Sundays, or should close them 
at acertain time? He could conceive 
nothing more reasonable. With regard 
to this clause, his hon. Friend carried it 
too far; because, if he took the hours 
of keeping open public-houses in Dublin 
he would extend the time in some of the 
towns, and would have the public-houses 
open longer than at present. In the 
City of Dublin, he believed, the houses 
were open from 2 until 9. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA, for the 
purpose of saving the time of the Com- 
mnittee, wished to say that his intention 
was, that in no case should the previous 
hours be extended. Therefore, if the 
House agreed to the principle of his 
clause, he should take care that words 
were added to provide that no extension 
should take place beyond the hours at 
present enjoyed. As he had already 
—s this, he hoped his hon. 

riend (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) would 
not waste the time of the Committee by 
slaying giants of his own creation. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING added, 
that he should certainly support the 
clause. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had taken 
no part in this Bill, and he had no in- 
tention to have done so. He was not 
favourable to the principle, but he was 
induced to support this Bill because he 
believed the majority of Irish Members 
werein its favour. With regard to this 
Amendment, it seemed to him that the 
Mover made out a very respectable case. 
An hon. Member (Mr. Macartney) had 
said that if this clause passed it struck 
at the principle of the Bill. It ap- 
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peared to him that the principle was 
struck at when they exempted certain 
towns from its operation, as they had 
already done. This was one of the 
means that was taken to induce Mem- 
bers to withdraw their opposition to 
measures which ought to be consi- 
dered in the general interest of the 
public at large. He, therefore, objected 
to freeing particular localities from the 
operation of general measures. What 
would be the consequence if the House 
refused the reasonable proposal now 
made, and which he sa not in justice 
refuse tosupport? What would be the 
result in the case of corporate and other 
places? It would be giving to those 
towns who had got exemptions a mate- 
rial advantage over towns which, in point 
of attraction to visitors, were rivals to 
them. It seemed to him that would be 
an injustice to those towns. If, as the 
promoters said, the people of Ireland 
were unanimously, or almost unani- 
mously, in favour of this Bill, what 
would be the harm of this clause? This 
clause would allow it to operate in the 
exempted towns if the inhabitants so 
willed it. If, on the other hand, other 
towns beyond the five were not to be 
exempted, it would be shown that ex- 
ceptional legislation was forced upon 
them. He should have thought these 
great towns which had been exempted 
were the places of all others where this 
Bill was most required. He should have 
thought that in the small towns drinking 
could not be carried on to the disgrace- 
ful extent that it was in the large towns. 
He could not refuse to support the 
clause. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH said, the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
must forgive him, if he differed from his 
opinion on the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney). The 
hon. Member for Tyrone made this 
proposition—that if the principle of the 

roposal of the hon. Member for 

oughal were accepted, then the five 
towns exempted from the Act should 
also have the liberty of accepting or re- 
fusing. He should like to know if the 
hon. Sientber who proposed this new 
clause, even if he were prohibited by the 
Rules of the House from making the 
proposal at this stage, would pledge 
himself to give liberty to the five great 
towns that were exempted from this 
Bill to vote themselves within its pro- 
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visions? The hon. Member (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had not touched upon that. 
If he made a proposal of that kind, 
he would find himself pretty stoutly 
opposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and by all the force he could bring 
to bear. For, undoubtedly, the accept- 
ance of this clause would seem to in- 
dicate that the Permissive Bill had 
been accepted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and in particular by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He did not think the support 
of the right hon. Gentleman would be 
given to the clause, inasmuch as it 
would entirely stultify what the House 
had done with respect to this Bill. The 
clause of the hon. Baronet would be a 
one-sided proposition, unless he said that 
the five great towns should have the 
power of voting themselves within this 
Bill, in which case he would undoubt- 
edly be met with stern opposition by 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA, with re- 
gard to the proposal of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Richard Smyth), could only say he 
had no objection, but that it commended 
itself to him in every respect. The hon. 
Gentleman would do well to leave to 
Town Commissioners the responsibility 
of carrying this out in small as well 
as in large towns. He was prepared 
to vote for any Amendment to give 
to other towns the power of accept- 
ance or rejection which he claimed 
for those not at present exempted. In 
saying this, he was speaking for him- 
self alone. He would like to see the Bill 
passed in its entirety, if it could be so 
em with the good-will of the popu- 

ation; but he warned the Committee 
against disregarding the Petitions which 
had been presented to the House by 
persons who, as consumers, had a strong 
interest in the trade which would be 
affected by the Bill if it became an Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it had been 
remarked that drowning men catch at 
straws, and this, in his view, was the 
position of the opponents of the Bill, who 
found themselves on their last legs, and 
were anxious to fight against time by 
reviving former discussions on questions 
which had, practically, been settled. If 
the question of the exception of the five 
towns from the provisions of the Bill 
were to be again discussed, the House 


Mr. Richard Smyth 
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might go on for 12 months without 
making any real progress with the Bill. 
He would ask whether it was in the 
least degree possible that the House 
would entertain the proposals contained 
in the Permissive Liquor Bill? and yet 
they were asked to pass the measure 
now under discussion, which was, to all 
intents and purposes, a Bill of that kind. 
If only differed in that its action was 
proposed to depend, not upon the votes 
of the population of the country, but 
upon those of their Representatives in 
Parliament. He, for one, thought the 
law ought to be the same all over the 
country, and that there should be no 
exceptional cases of exemption under 
the clauses of the present Bill. The sup- 
porters of the measure had only acceded, 
and that with great unwillingness, to the 
Government proposal for exceptions in 
the belief that if the Bill, in a modified 
form, were passed, there would be an 
overwhelming expression of public opi- 
nion in the country in favour of the 
repeal of the excepting provisions con- 
tained in it at some future day. 

Sm JOSEPH M'‘KENNA advised 
his. hon. Friend the Member for the 
County Tyrone.to be more careful in his 
application of appellations, as otherwise 
it might be ruled that his phrases, like 
certain adjectives they had lately heard 
about, were out of Order. He denied that 
either the opponents or the supporters 
of the Bill were catching at straws. He 
should’ be inclined to admit, however, 
that the description wouid apply to 
Members who talked at enormous length 
against time, in order to defeat the wish 
of Parliament. With regard to what 
the hon. Member had said as to catching 
at straws, it was scarcely warranted. 
He observed that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tyrone had disappeared 
from his place, and, as one might say, 
from the surface; and that kind of con- 
duct, when a reply to what he had said 
was expected, certainly looked more 
like that of a drowning man catching at 
straws than anything that had been 
commented upon by the hon. Gentle- 


man. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, that the 
Committee had no reason to complain of 
the manner in which the Amendment 
had been brought forward, and he 
strongly deprecated the use, on the pre- 
sent occasion, of any adjectives or other 
words that could delay the progress of the 
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Bill by provoking any personal feeling. 
The Amendment had been proposed 
most reasonably and temperately, and 
he would willingly accept it, if he 
thought his os, Bi would forward the 
passing of the Bill and be really of 
advantage. But he could not take this 
view. In the first place, he thought 
it would very unfairly weight the 
Bill. The promoters of the measure 
had been taunted with having accepted 
the Government Amendment in refer- 
ence to the exception of the five large 
towns, and had been told that such ac- 
ceptance had very disadvantageously 
overweighted the measure. If that were 
so, was it likely that they would will- 
ingly consent to go further in the same 
direction? Another question of import- 
ance was, whether it would be wise 
to intrust the powers proposed to be 
given to the bodies which had been sug- 
gested as those proper to be armed with 
the powers in question. It was true 
that about nine-tenths of the Town Com- 
missioners in Ireland had petitioned in 
support of the Bill; but its promoters 
had never suggested that their opinions 
should be regarded as final, and that to 
them should be intrusted the sole power 
of carrying out its provisions if enacted. 
The Petitions of the Towns Commission- 
ers had been only quoted concurrently 
with those of other authorities and per- 
sons, and had not been singled out or 
alluded to as absolutely conclusive. 
Hitherto, the Imperial Legislature had 
reserved to itself the right to decide 
all questions with regard to the rules 
which were to govern the sale of 
intoxicating liquors; and .he should 
like to know whether the House 
of Commons was prepared to accept an 
Amendment, the effect of which would 
be to transfer that power to Towns Com- 
missioners and Corporations? Further, 
if the House of Commons were prepared to 
transfer its power as far as the sale of 
liquors on Sundays was concerned, what 
earthly reason was there why they should 
not extend such transfer to week days 
also? The promoters of the Bill were 
charged with being actuated by Sab- 
batarianism—a charge which he could 
not admit; but he certainly could not 
see any argument in favour of the 
Amendment, unless a Sabbatarian one, 
which would not apply equally to a 
proposal that Parliament should abdi- 
cate its functions, as far as the liquor 





traffic was concerned, on week days 
as well as on Sundays. Conceal it as 
they might, the Amendment involved 
the principle of the Permissive Bill; 
and if that principle were included in 
the measure before the Committee, there 
could not remain the least hope of its 
passing—at any rate, at present. If 
any part of the idea involved in the 
Amendment were to be adopted, he 
should prefer to go further than the 
Amendment did, and leave the matter 
to the votes of the people rather than 
to the dictum of the Towns Commis- 
sioners or the Corporations of boroughs 
and cities. The promoters of the Bill, 
in order to conciliate the Government, 
had loyally accepted their Amendment, 
excepting the five large towns, and upon 
them had since fallen the task of de- 
fending that Amendment, which they 
accepted unwillingly, and from motives 
of expediency. If now, then, the Go- 
vernment were inclined to adopt or ac- 
cept the Amendment which had been 
proposed, he hoped they would insist on 
its being extended to the whole of Ire- 
land. As far as he was personally con- 
cerned he could not accept the Amend- 
ment, in that it involved very serious 
considerations quite apart from the ap- 
parent scope of the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Govern- 
ment would object most strongly to the 
principle contained in the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Youghal being 
applied either to the five towns which 
had on the Motion of his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) been excepted 
from the proposals contained in the Bill, 
or to any other places in Ireland or 
elsewhere in the Kingdom. At the same 
time, he could not say that the hon. Mem- 
ber was not justified in raising the 
question, which involved a principle of 
much importance. He was rather sur- 
prised to hear his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) speak- 
ing of drowning men catching at straws ; 
because, as far as his memory served 
him, it was not the hon. Member for 
Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), but the 
hon. Member for the County of London- 
derry (Mr. Richard, Smyth) who asked 
whether the Mover of the Amendment 
would object to its extension to the five 
towns included in the Government 
Amendment? He, therefore, thought 
that the charge of over-weighing the 
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Bill by re-opening the question of the 
five great towns could hardly be laid 
at the door of the hon. Member for 
Youghal. When a deputation waited 
upon him in reference to this subject, he 
stated his objection to the Bill to be that 
it contained the elements both of Home 
Rule and of the Permissive Bill. The 
last of these objections was stronger 
against the Amendment than against 
the Bill itself. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING 
thought they would have the support of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
said his hon. Friend was quite right in 
bringing the question forward. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had 
simply expressed an opinion that the 
question was one which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Youghal was fully justified in 
raising. He had not said anything in 
its favour. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, ac- 
cepting the correction, and adverting to 
the objection of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to the Amendment on the 
ground that it was permissive, asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would be inclined to accept the proposal 
if it were made compulsory in all towns 
of sufficient population and importance 
to be under the government of Commis- 
sioners or Corporations, and the hours 
were restricted to three instead of five? 
This would do practical justice, and 
would be taking a course of which no 
other towns could reasonably complain. 
If, after the expiration of some limited 
time, it were found that the Act did not 
work satisfactorily, it could be altered or 
repealed. His hon. Friend who had 
supported the exception of the five 
towns, knew perfectly well that the 
mayors of those towns had protested 
against their exception. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Amendment suggested could not be 
put until the Committee had disposed 
of the question as to whether the pro- 
posed new clause should or should not 
be read a second time. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, his desire 
was to strike at and destroy the whole 
Bill, root and. branch, for the reason 
that it was a Bill which had been 
framed for the purpose of coercing the 
people of Ireland. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, some 
confusion existed in the minds of hon. 
Members concerning this Bill, owing to 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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a mixing up of ideas. It was thought 
that there was a too strong affinity be- 
tween this proposed clause and the Per- 
missive Liquor Bill which had been 
proposed for England. There was, how- 
ever, & wide distinction between them to 
his mind. The Permissive Liquor Bill 
sought to enable the inhabitants of par- 
ticular localities to bring themselves 
within the scope of a Bill which was 
to be passed. This particular clause 
sought to give the people of certain 
parts of Ireland the precisely contrary 
power, and to enable them, if they 
chose, to adopt the exception in their 
own favour which the Committee, 
by accepting the Amendment of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, had 
already declared in favour of the five 
chief towns in the country. He would, 
if it would be more agreeable to the 
promoters of the Bill, agree to the limi- 
tation being fixed at three hours; but 
he could not give up his contention that 
towns other than the five included in the 
Amendment to the Ist clause should 
have the power of saying whether they 
did, or did not, wish to be included in 
the exception. He had not alluded in 
any way to the means which might be 
adopted—by the formation of clubs, and 
in other ways—for the evasion of the 
law if the Bill became an Act, because 
he was anxious that progress should be 
made with the measure, and that it 
should be passed in such a form as that 
it would meet with acceptance among 
the people of Ireland generally. 

Mr. FRENCH pointed out that the 
principle of the Permissive Liquor Bill 
was to enable the inhabitants of different 
localities to impose upon themselves 
a new law; whereas the clause now pro- 
posed was intended to enable the people 
living in corporate towns in Ireland to 
say that they wished the existing law to 
stand. He felt sure, speaking from 
personal knowledge, that the complete 
closing of public-houses in Ireland on 
Sundays would work incalculable mis- 
chief. It would not stop drunkenness, 
and would create a great amount of evil 
in other directions. There were in Ire- 
land a great number of returned Irish 
Americans and other mischievous people, 
who would corrupt the people in the 
shebeens and other places in which liquor 
could be procured, who would not be 
able to do nearly the same amount of 
harm if the public-houses were open, 
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and those using them were under the eyes 
of the police. Sunday was not a day 
on which a great deal of drunkenness 
existed in Ireland; and he felt sure that 
if the public-houses were allowed to be 
open during a few hours on that day, it 
would tend to reconcile the people to a 


Bill the principle of which was ob- 
jected to by a very large number of 
them. 


Mr. SWANSTON said, that although 
he had supported the Bill all through, 
he must point out the hardship that 
would arise from its operation, unless 
this Amendment, or something analo- 
gous to it, was adopted. In the County 
Cork there were a greater number of 
considerable towns than in any other 
county in Ireland—among them being 
Queenstown, an important port, and 
Fermoy, a military station of import- 
ance—and yet it was proposed that the 
City of Cork should alone be excepted 
from the operation of the Act. The 
result of this would inevitably be, that 
on Sundays the young men in the towns 
and villages near to Cork, instead of 
staying at home on Sundays, would go 
into the city for the purpose of getting 
drink. He should have liked to see the 
closing experiment tried for a limited 
period; but he could no longer support 
the Bill in its altered form. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, he very 
much agreed with the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, that the exemption 
of the five towns, if justifiable in some 
respects, was to be thoroughly depre- 
cated in others, and especially on the 
ground that it would bring the people in 
from the country on Sundays, and make 
those five large towns head-centres for 
drinking, so that they would become 
vast drinking shops for the rest of the 
country. If the clause of the hon. Mem- 
ber were passed, those drinking centres 
would be increased, and every small 
corporate town would be turned into a 
drinking shop,to which thecountry people 
would come in large numbers on Sun- 
days, and probably break each other’s 
heads before going away again. There 
was another objection, which was— 
though he wished to speak with every 
respect of the municipalities in Ireland, 
who were elected by a majority of the 
people—to be found in the following 
fact :—that a great number of those 
Towns Commissioners were gentlemen 
who were, more or less, interested in 





what he might call the liquor traffic. 
Some of them were the keepers of gro- 
cery stores, where intoxicating liquors 
were sold, and others were interested in 
the brewing or the distilling trade. 
Now, those persons were put in rather a 
difficult position when they were asked 
to decide between the interests of the 
people and the interests of their own 
pockets. It was rather difficult to de- 
cide what to do with that clause. For 
himself, he would vote against it, be- 
cause he considered, if the Bill was a 
ood Bill, it ought to have a full and 
air operation, at any rate, for a limited 
time, in order to see what the result of 
its working was; and he did not think, 
if the towns proposed were to be avail- 
able for drinking purposes on Sundays, 
the Bill would have a fair chance. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
his hon. Friend appeared to misappre- 
hend what the nature of the operation 
of the clause would be. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to fear that the various 
corporate towns of Ireland might be 
made head centres for drinking ; but he 
should bear in mind that the principle 
on which that Bill had been brought 
forward had been supported by those 
Towns Commissioners, nine-tenths of 
whom it was said had already petitioned 
the House in favour of the Bill. Now, 
he would throw down to the hon. Mem- 
ber the challenge of the nine-tenths 
against the one-tenth, and he would ask 
him if he would intrust the bodies who 
were so favourable to the measure with 
the power of the veto on the application 
of the Bill. The number was a very 
simple matter indeed. Nine -tenths 
might, for all he knew, have petitioned 
for the Bill, or, if his hon. Friend had 
said, nineteen-twentieths, he would have 
accepted the statement absolutely. But 
how were the signatures obtained? 
Why, in this fashion, the hon. Clarence 
Vere de Vere drove into a neighbour- 
ing village and called upon Mr. Simp- 
son. Perhaps he wanted something 
from Mr. Simpson’s shop, but perhaps 
not—however, he made a morning call. 
He entered into conversation with Simp- 
son, and eventually produced a paper, 
saying—‘‘ Here is a paper, the object of 
which is to promote the cause of temper- 
ance. Do you know what we had to do 
at the Quarter Sessions last Friday?” 
Simpson replied that he did not, although 
very likely, he knew perfectly well. And 
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then the hon. Clarence Vere de Vere 
told Simpson that they had to pun- 
ish a man who was drunk and misbe- 
having himself as the people were 
coming out of church. Then, of course, 
Simpson, on being asked, signed the 
paper. What else could he do? That 
was all a kind of esthetic performance. 
Another promoter of this measure 
would call upon a Bishop of the Catholic 
Church, or perhaps he might be a 
Bishop of: the Protestant Church, and 
would say to him—‘“‘ My Lord, I think, 
although we differ upon some matters, 
we both have at heart the common cause 
of society and of Ireland.” But the 
hon. Member forgot to mention that, 
out of the three Realms that were ruled 
over by Her Most Gracious Majesty, the 
one that consumed the smallest pro- 
portion of intoxicating liquors was Ire- 
land. Nevertheless, the promoter would 
dwell upon the fact that some unfortunate 
roué in Ireland had gone to the dogs, per- 
haps on a Friday or a Saturday. And 
then he would say—‘‘ Look at what has 
taken place in Scotland. I hear that the 
‘Rev. Mr. O’Keefe will tell you that the 
greatest possible decorum prevails nowin 
Glasgow since the introduction of the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act.” And then he 
would say—*‘ Let us both put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and see what we can 
do.” And what did my Lord do? He 
thought, wished, and hoped, that he 
was doing something very right and good, 
and he accordingly signed the Petition. 
What did he know about it? Heknew 
nothing about it;—not half so much as 
he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna)did. He, some- 
how or other, had been under the im- 
pression that the people at large had got 
to believe that it was well that some re- 
striction should be passed upon the drink 
traffic, and that Sunday was a very much 
abused day in consequence of their 
having greater leisure on that day. He 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) had not resided 
in Ireland, except for a few months in 
the year, for the last 16 or 17 years, 
and then in country places, so that his 
knowledge was considerably restricted. 
But he took it for granted, at first, 
that the people of Ireland had accepted 
the principle of that Bill. He had, how- 
ever, found out since then, that not only 
was that not the case, but that the very 
people, who, it was said, had signed 
etitions in favour of the Bill, were not 
to be relied upon as having done so. 


Sir Joseph U' Kenna 





He would not describe the Bill as a 


Coercion Bill, because the Coercion Bills 


that had been passed to deal with Iro- 
land had been of a far more restrictive 
nature than that Bill. He wished to 
deal with the Bill not as a Coercion Bill. 
He believed that it had been brought in 
with the highest and most laudable mo- 
tives that could actuate a Member of 
that House in bringing in a Bill; but 
what he wished to impress upon the 
Committee was, that they should take 
care that the House should not be made a 
party to such legislation as was proposed 
on the faith of Petitions got up by people 
who had a regular and salaried organiza- 
tion for obtaining signatures to Petitions. 
It might be true that nine-tenths of the 
Towns Commissioners had signed the 
Petitions. If that were so, let them 
leave to them the responsibility of carry- 
ing the law into effect if they chose to do 
so. He would say that, if on the Report, 
his hon. Friends could show that his 
clause would give a greater licence in 
point of hours to certain corporate 
towns in Ireland than they now en- 
joyed, he would be perfectly prepared 
to amend it in such a way that no pos- 
sible addition to the present hours should 
be granted. He hoped that the Com- 
mittee would find it right to support 
the clause. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that he, 
to use the emphatic words of the hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Stacpoole), also 
disliked this Bill, root and branch, and 
his most strenuous opposition sheuld be 
given to it atevery stage. He said this 
in order to remove all possible misunder- 
standing with regard to the course he 
proposed to take in reference to this 
Amendment. He saw no objection to 
the term, as applied to this measure, of 
a ‘Coercion Bill;” for though it was 
true that, in the ordinary political sense 
of those words, it might not be so, yet, 
to all intents and purposes, it was a 
measure of intended domestic coercion, 
since it was a Bill introduced by a cer- 
tain body of persons—call them Sabba- 
tarians, teetotallers, friends of the people, 
or what they would—the promoters of 
which were endeavouring to coerce their 
poorer neighbours, the wage-earning 
classes of Ireland; and, moreover, this 
was to be done through the combined 
efforts of people who, he ventured to 
think, knew very little of the wants and 
requirements of the labouring popula- 
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tion, and who would not, themselves, be 
affected in the slightest degree by the 
proposed legislation. For these reasons, 
the Bill itself should have his most 
strenuous opposition; but there was 
another thing he disliked nearly as much, 
and that was any approach to the so- 
called principle of permissive legislation, 
by local option, on this subject either in 
England or in Ireland. Imperial legis- 
lation ought, if necessary, to take upon 
itself to say what was right, and to carry 
into execution that which was right and 
good. Therefore, although he should 
be willing to support the clause if he felt 
he could do so, yet, because it came so 
near the principle of permissive legis- 
lation, he found himself unable to vote 
either one way or the other—not that he 
shirked the responsibility, but because he 
was bound to oppose anything like such 
legislation in all matters relating to in- 
dividual or domestic habits. He himself 
had, and could have, no personal inte- 
rest in the drinking habits, or in the 
consumption of drink either in England 
or Ireland; but he was certainly op- 
posed to all needless interference with the 
domestic habitsof the poor. The labourer 
should beallowed to gotoa public-house— 
generally hissubstitute for aclub—at any 
reasonable hour, either on Sunday or 
any time else, so long as he conducted 
himself reasonably and _ respectably. 
Why deprive him of his reasonable re- 
freshment on that day of the week, 
especially when it had been shown there 
was less drinking on it than onany other? 
If it were necessary to make any change, 
it would be far wiser to give more con- 
trol to the magistrates than to put the 
power into the hands of the Town 
Councils. So far from being an admirer 
of these bodies as they were now consti- 
tuted, he believed most firmly that no 
greater legislative mistake had ever 
been made, than that by which the pre- 
sent municipalities were formed. Time 
was when there was, perhaps, something 
in a Corporation; but, elected in the 
present fashion, the less the municipa- 
lities had to do with legislation of this 
character, so much the better for them 
all. If the principle were once ad- 
mitted into this Bill, there was no telling 
where it would lead or land them, but 
clearly into complications of every pos- 
sible kind. Let the House deal with the 
question if it pleased ; but keep off per- 
missive legislation, especially by Town 





Councils. He was sorry not to vote for 
the proposed Amendment ; but it must 
not be therefore understood tliat any of 
his objections to the measure had been in 
the slightest degree altered or removed. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was afraid 
that a certain amount of confusion of 
ideas had been imported into the debate 
by the introduction of that unfortunate 
word ‘‘ permissive.” He was as much 
opposed to the principle of the Permis- 
sive Bill as any hon. Gentleman in that 
House ; but, in considering the Amend- 
mént before them, with all the objection 
he entertained to that principle of per- 
mission, he could not for the life of him 
see anything in the clause introduced by 
his hon. Friend which would influence 
his judgment in supporting that clause, 
even with the views he entertained upon 
the subject of the Permissive Bill. Now, 
with regard to the discussion which had 
taken place, it had been accepted and 
not contradicted, that nine-tenths of the 
municipalities of Ireland—and he be- 
lieved the number of towns under muni- 
cipal law in Ireland was 110 or 111— 
had petitioned the Hause in favour of 
the Bill; and, therefore, the supporters 
of the Bill could, at all events, calculate 
upon the support of at least nine-tenths 
of those institutions. But, then there 
was the question of the one-tenth, which 
might fairly and very properly be taken 
into consideration by the House. He 
would not say, nor would he contend for 
a moment, that the entire number on 
either side were absolutely in favour of 
the principle of the Bill or opposed to it. 
But he knew, from his own experience 
and knowledge of some of those towns, 
that a few of them might be very se- 
riously affected, he did not say in their 
material interests so much as in their 
moral interests, by the introduction of 
that Bill. Now, to illustrate a view of 
that kind, he would take the case of the 
borough he had the honour to represent 
—that of Kinsale—and he would asso- 
ciate with that town, inasmuch as the 
interests of the two were so closely iden- 
tical, the case of Queenstown, which 
was near Kinsale. He would not touch 
upon the material interests of those 
towns, but would confine himself to the 
moral effect of the Bill upon those 
places. Both Queenstown and Kinsale 
were seaport towns, and places of exten- 
sive resort on Sunday by the working 
classes. They left the larger town of, 
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Cork, and they engaged in excursions 
by land or by water to Queenstown and 
Kinsale. It was a matter of notoriety 
that in the case of the respectable people 
who left these large towns on Sundays 
for the purpose of recreation and enjoy- 
ment—it was a matter of certainty in- 
controvertible that there was no drunk- 
enness—or, at all events, that the cases 
were very few of drunkenness—among 
excursionists, and that no objection on 
that score had been taken to them. 
Now, with regard to the moral effect— 
what would it be? It would be this— 
they gave an opportunity, by permitting 
the houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the larger town of Cork to 
remain open, to those respectable people 
of enjoying themselves in the ordinary 
way in town as they were now accus- 
tomed to do in the country. At present 
they went to the country for pure enjoy- 
ment, and not for the purpose of drink- 
ing; but if they found that in Queens- 
town or Kinsale there were no opportu- 
nities for taking the ordinary refresh- 
ment, which every Gentleman in that 
House or of a like position out of it 
would contend he had a right to take 
when it suited him. The effect upon 
those people would be that they would 
be prevented from enjoying themselves 
in the way that everyone in that House 
would endeavour to promote—that was 
to say, in a peaceful, respectable, and 
quiet way. They would be restrained, 
in fact, by the restrictions which were 
incautiously and injudiciously imposed 
upon them; and a great number of 
them would be constrained to remain in 
Cork, where they would be allowed to 
drink as much as they liked, and in that 
view he maintained a large amount of 
mischief would be done. He was-not 
willing, for the mere purpose of ob- 
struction, to interfere with the decision 
arrived at; but he would simply appeal 
to hon. Members, like the hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheel- 
house), and the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. King-Harman), not to be in- 
fluenced by considerations such as those 
that they had put forward, that was in 
reference to the comparison of ideas en- 
gendered by the notion of permission 
in legislation upon the subject of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, but putting 
that view aside, and simply upon the 
merits of the question, to determine 
upon the vote they would give that day. 


Mr. Collins 
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Mayor O’BEIRNE said, he should 
certainly oppose the Amendment, as 
there was no question about it that, if 
drunkenness were anywhere on the in- 
crease, it was in the towns. He thought 
it was the os mistake possible 
to have yielded a hair’s breadth with 
regard to the towns. One inevitable 
result of the concessions which had been 
made was, that in the large towns there 
would be rioting and drinking going on 
all the Sunday. The sort of compromise 
he should be willing to accede to would 
be to open the houses in country places, 
five miles from town. He thought that 
the very fact of having to walk five 
miles before obtaining a drink, and then 
walking five miles back, would be suffi- 
cient to deter people from going for the 
mere sake of drinking. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, that the 
romoters of that Bill appeared to de- 
ght in surprises. The day before, and 
the day previous to that, the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors Bill was nowhere 
in the Order Book. To-day they came 
down to the House and found all 
the Orders swept away, and Sunday 
closing had the course to itself. The 
practice, he presumed, was regular ; but 
he thought it needless to say it was ex- 
tremely inconvenient. He should sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
but without at all being understood as 
approving in any way the permissive 
principle. There were two important 
towns with which he was connected con- 
cerned in that Motion. One of them was 
Athlone, which was a town situated 
partly in Roscommon and partly in 
Westmeath. It was a very important 
town, and especially the Westmeath 
portion of it. It had large fairs 
and markets, and military barracks 
with accommodation for 1,500 men. 
Moreover, the inhabitants of Athlone, 
to the number of 3,000, had petitioned 
against the Bill. That Petition was un- 
impeachable. Another important town 
in Westmeath was Mullingar, the capi- 
tal of the county, which was governed 
by a body of Town Commissioners. 
That town had large military bar- 
racks, and had also, by a large majority 
of its inhabitants, protested against that 
Bill. They adopted a Petition against 
it, and that Petition was presented. That 
very Bill was once opposed, also, by 
Members of a Liberal Government; but 
it was supported by the Liberal majority 
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of to-day. If he was not mistaken, the 
noble Lord, who was now the Leader of 
the Opposition, but who, at the time to 
which he referred, was Chief Secreta 
for Ireland, strongly opposed the Bill, 
and characterized it as class legislation. 
If it was class legislation then, it was 
class legislation now; and yet they had 
the strange spectacle presented to them 
of the bulk of the Liberal Party, its 
Leader and his followers, coming down 
to that House day after day, and night 
after night, to force through it that 
measure of class legislation—that mea- 
sure which shocked every principle of 
Liberalism, and was opposed to every 
tradition of the Liberal Party. The 
noble Marquess the Leader of the Op- 
position said he went by mistake into 
the wrong Lobby the other night in a 
division on the Bill, in which he found 
himself among its opponents. The noble 
Lord explained his mistake, as he had 
arighttodo. He(Mr. P.J. Smyth) hoped 
he might be pardoned for thinking that 
the mistake was not in the act, but in 
the explanation. They had seen, also, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) there at 
8 o'clock in the morning, aiding, as much 
as he could, in an attempt to pass the 
clauses of that Bill through Committee 
at an hour when fair discussion on them 
was an impossibility. 

Mr. E. J. REED rose to Order, asking 
the Chairman, whether the matters to 
which the hon. Member was referring 
were applicable to the clause under con- 
sideration ? 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA submitted 
that the hon. Member was perfectly in 
Order, inasmuch as the question before 
the Committee was the propriety of 
extending to smaller, but corporate 
towns, what had already been conceded 
to the larger ones; so that the hon. 
Member was in no way attacking the 
principle of the Bill. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the 
clause now before the Committee was 
one which, practically, raised the ques- 
tion of the propriety of applying the 
provisions of the Bill to all the smaller 
towns of Ireland; and upon such a 
clause it was not easy to exclude some 
discussion of the general objects of a 
Bill. Atthe same time, it was not usual 
to revert in Committee to circumstances 
which had taken place in the discussion 
of other clauses in the Bill, or to argu- 





ments used in such discussions, except in 
so far as they might be directly pertinent 
to the immediate objects of the clause. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, that the 
principle for which he and the other 
opponents of the Bill contended, was the 
principle for which the Liberal Party 
contended a few years ago. They held 
that this was a Bill which affected the 
personal rights of man in society; and 
because they insisted on those rights 
being maintained by the House, they 
put on record their protest against the 
Bill. He did not intend to infringe 
upon the practice or the Rules of the 
House. But whatever might occur, he 
felt that they, at least, had been true to 
the great principles which should guide 
legislation in that House. 

rk. SULLIVAN thought the hon. 

Member who had just sat down had 
hardly spoken to the question in charg- 
ing hon. Members with gross incon- 
sistency, in calling the Bill ‘class 
legislation,’”’ and in saying that the 
Liberal Party had changed their line in 
reference to it. The hon. Member now 
denounced the Bill as an outrage on the 
rights of man in society, and opposed to 
all true Liberalism; but there had been 
others besides. the Liberal Party who 
had made flank movements on this 
question, and he would read what the 
hon. Member wrote in a letter in 1875 
on this question to those who called a 
ae in support of it at Athlone. He 
said— 


“Sunday closing, as a branch of the temper- 
ance question, stands apart, and may be dis- 
cussed on its own merits. In principle it has 
my cordial approval, and I should hold it in 
practice as a beneficent reform. I do not con- 
sider that the publican has, in the abstract, any 
more right to dispose of his goods on the 
Sabbath day than the butcher or the baker.”’ 


[** Read on!”’] Let the hon. Gentleman 
read the letter if he would. He (Mr. 
Sullivan) would not interrupt the hon. 
Gentleman. He had read from it an 
extract which covered the whole scope 
of the Bill, not with the view of prov- 
ing that the hon. Gentleman had turned 
right-about-face in that or any other 
matter, but of showing the Committee 
how much weight should be attached to 
his words, when he charged hon. Gen- 
tlemen with holding one view one day 
and another view another day. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, he had not 
a copy of the letter with him, and he 
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could not therefore read it. He could 
only speak of it from memory, and as 
well as his memory served him, the cir- 
cumstances were these—He was invited 
to attend a meeting in favour of Sunday 
closing, which was to be held at Ath- 
lone. He wrote declining to attend, 
giving reasons for being opposed to the 
object of the meeting. The passages 
read by the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth were true, and he remem- 
bered the letter containing them; but 
they referred to voluntary Sunday 
closing, and he repeated that if people 
chose voluntarily to close their houses, he 
should hail it as a good reform. In the 
letter referred to, however, he did dis- 
tinctly express his opposition to Sunday 
closing by Act of Parliament. He 
trusted that this explanation would be 
received with satisfaction by the House. 
He did not retract a word he then wrote, 
but adhered to every one. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN observed, 
that a great deal had been said in re- 
ference to this question, on the one side 
and on the other, and feeling and un- 
happy differences had been exhibited 
both within the House and outside it, 
which he very much regretted. Any 
observations he might now venture to 
address to the Committee should not 
have for their object the creating of an 
acrimonious discussion, but thatof bring- 
ing them to the consideration of the 
question before the Committee. On 
two occasions only, in the many years 
during which this question had been 
agitated in the House, had he ventured 
to intrude his opinions upon it, and 
only on one occasion—when the prin- 
ciple it contained was brought before 
the House—did he give his vote one 
way or the other. But times had 
changed since then. That great prin- 
ciple, as it seemed to him, was now a 
dissolving view. He was told there 
were persons who supported that great 
measure, as it was called, on one of two 
grounds—one, the strong interest which 
they took in the cause of temperance; 
and the other, the feeling which some 
expressed that the Lord’s Day ought to 
be kept holy. Some gentlemen had 
sent him a circular on the previous 
day respecting the English Sunday 
Closing Bill, and they asked him to 
give his support to it on the same 
ground of keeping the Lord’s Day 
holy. Not even to those gentlemen 
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would he yield in holding that the due 
observance of the Sabbath was a thing 
most desirable ; but they must not regard 
the great question of keeping the 
Sabbath Day holy with reference merely 
to the views held concerning it within 
the narrow limits of the British Isles. 
They must take a much wider view of 
it, and see how the same question was 
regarded in other parts of the world. If 
they did so, they would see that in both 
Catholic France and Protestant Ger- 
many views were held on this very 
question that were not in harmony with 
those of the gentlemen to whom he had 
referred. usion had been made in 
the course of these debates to the work- 
ing of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act ; but he 
did not think there was any Member of 
that. House connected with Scotland 
who would say that the motive power 
which prompted the passing of that 
Act was temperance, and that Sabba- 
tarianism had nothing to do with 
it. He mentioned those things en 
passant with regard to the view he 
took of the Bill in its mutilated form. 
No one would be able to go back to Ire- 
land. and say if this Bill passed—as 
pass it most probably would—that it 
was a Bill that had extended a great 
mercy to Ireland. For what did they 
see? They saw that on every platform 
on which a discussion was raised in re- 
ference to it, the state of the artizan 

opulation as regarded temperance had 
boop the first consideration. And yet 
what was the result? Why, that in 
five of the largest towns in Ireland, 
where, if anywhere, the Bill should be 
put in operation, it would not be put in 
operation at all; and that while those 
who had promoted the Bill had declared 
they would accept nothing but justice, 
they had agreed to a compromise 
exempting those places, but imposing it 
on localities where no case had been made 
for its imposition. They had to consider 
that a Bill which had been promoted 
during several years for the accomplish- 
ment of a great social reform had been 
flung to the winds, the only five places 
in which it had been found to be at all 
necessary having been specially exempted 
from it; while they had a number of 
Gentlemen connected with an associa- 
tion in Dublin, wanting to cover a disas- 
trous retreat by stating that the Irish 
counties which, on the authority of the 
Returns granted last year, were proved 
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to be most temperate were really not so, 
thus attempting to unfairly defame the 
rural districts of Ireland. He heard 
people say they were anxious for 
great social improvements. If there 
was room for great social improve- 
ments—and he did not say there was 
not—they had a right to come there 
and express their opinions, and endea- 
your to enforce them, pushing them, if 
necessary, to the bitter end. But that 
was not for those who attempted to pass 
a coercive measure like this. It was 
not for men who said—‘‘ We wish to 
God circumstances did not render it 
necessary for us to make this demand on 
the Government, and to coerce an 
unwilling people, but stern necessity 
compels us,” to take such a course. 
They had before them, not a coer- 
cive measure, having for its object 
the carrying out of a great social re- 
form, but they had before them instead 
anumber of Gentlemen anxious for the 
passing of a mutilated Bill, in order 
that, at the termination of the Session, 
they might be able to go back to Ireland 
and address excited meetings of people 
whose views were honest but unquestion- 
ably narrow, and say to them—‘‘ We 
have had a great triumph.” A triumph! 
Where would be their triumph? The 
Returns showed that none of the counties 
—take, forinstance, Leitrim and Limerick 
—in which the Bill was to be applied, 
were intemperate; but, in order to assure 
their triumph, these Gentlemen flun 

to the winds those Returns and brande 

those counties with disgrace. There 
were, of course, troublesome men to be 
found in every county, who were always 
ready enough to find fault with their 
Representatives. He came into the 
House many years ago, and had ever 
since endeavoured to represent fairly the 
opinions of his constituents; but he 
would not fora moment remain in the 
House if, for the purpose of catching 
votes, or to avoid being unpopular, he 
were to desert those on whom he felt 
that an unwarrantable attack had been 
made. One other observation he would 
make. Of all countries that in which 
over-legislation was least desirable was 
Ireland, and especially legislation of a 
wercive character, when Bills restricting 
personal liberty—which, unfortunately, 
too often were introduced into that 
House, were presented. Right hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides regretted their 
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being obliged to do so, and attributed 
their action to unavoidable necessity ; 
but where was the necessity here? 
There were, he knew, those who said 
—‘‘Give us this Bill and we will 
soon bring in Sunday closing in the 
towns also.”” Hon. Gentlemen might 
think that argument had weight, and 
respect it accordingly. It had not for 
him any weight whatever. He regarded 
the Bill as a Bill not demanded for Ire- 
land, and as not attaining the end for 
which it was brought in. The Petitions 
which had been presented prayed for a 
measure for the restriction of intemper- 
ance in the large towns, and had no 
connection with Sunday administration, 
and had been presented, not in favour 
of this, but of a very different Bill, and 
the House was called upon to forget its 
high position as a great legislative As- 
sembly, and to become a whitewashing 
Committee to enable the promoters of the 
Bill to cover a ridiculous retreat. He 
wished to avoid all unnecessarily harsh 
language in speaking of the Bill, but in 
the shape in which it now presented 
itself to the Committee, he could only 
ree it as an imposture and a sham. 

r. O’SULLIVAN said, he enter- 
tained very strong opinions in regard to 
the Bill. He was glad to find that the 
promoters of the Bill, in addition to the 
days the Government had placed at 
their disposal for bringing forward the 
measure, had succeeded in inducing 
their Friends to give them up a Wed- 
nesday. If the Government would only 
find two or three days more, there 
might be some hope of getting out of 
Committee. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, it pointed directly to a question 
which the House was always willing to 
encourage—namely, the local govern- 
ment of towns. Both the Government 
and the Opposition were always willing 
to respect the opinions of the local 
authorities in the different towns, and 
all the hon. Member for Youghal (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) asked was, that be- 
fore the Bill was brought into operation, 
the opinion of the Town Council or of 
the Town Commissioners, as the case 
might be, should be taken, and their 
view ascertained as to the desirability 
of putting the Act in force. It was said 
that this would convert the measure 
into a sort of Permissive Bill. Hisown 
opinion was that it was nothing of the 
kind. A Permissive Bill gave power to 
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the inhabitants to impose upon people 
a measure which the minority might 
not agree with or like; but the present 
proposal was that power should - be 
given to the Town Council, or other 
local authorities, to refuse to adopt the 
provisions of the Bill if they did not ap- 
prove of them. It was, therefore, quite 
contrary to the principle of a Permis- 
sive Bill. The hon. Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don) asked if the 
local authorities could always be trusted 
to decide the question, and his hon. 
Friend added, that so far the Town 
Councils 4nd Town Commissioners had 
petitioned over and over again in favour 
of the Bill. If that were so, there was 
no reason why his hon. Friend should 
resist the Amendment; but, on the con- 
trary, it was a strong reason why he 
should support it. There was another 
matter that was well worth considera- 
tion. If the Bill was calculated to do 
good to the locality, it was not at all 
likely, if the power was placed in the 
hands of the local bodies, that they 
would be likely to abuse it. If they 
regarded it for the interests and well- 
being of the community, he was quite 
sure they would adopt the provisions of 
the Bill; but if, on the other hand, 
they thought it would be injurious and 
would do harm to the municipality, they 
ought to have the power of rejecting 
it. These were the reasons why, at any 
rate, they should have the power which 
the Amendment sought to give them. 
There was nothing unreasonable in it ; 
it only gave them power to deal with a 
local question. It was not an Imperial, 
but a local question; and, as a local 
body, they ought to be able to decide 
whether they would call the Act into 
operation or not. If Parliament un- 
wisely forced the measure upon them, 
they would feel that it was nothing more 
nor less than a Coercion Bill. With re- 
gard to the support which it had re- 
ceived from the Members of that House, 
it would be borne in mind that it had 
been stated that the measure, and the 
Amendments proposed in it, had been 
supported by a large majority of the 
Irish Members. It was as well to dis- 
abuse the disinterested Members of the 
Committee of thatidea. It was true that 
the majority of the Irish Members were 
favourable to the Bill, and that they 
were pte to some of the Amend- 
ments that had been suggested; but it 


Hr. O' Sullivan 





was right the Committee should know 
how the votes of the Irish Members stood 
upon the question. The right hon, 

ember for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
told the House that the reason he sup. 
ported the Bill was that there was an 
overwhelming number of the Irish 
Members in favour of it. It was only 
right, therefore, to see how the votes 
stood. He found that, in the first diyj- 
sion upon the Bill, 25 of the popular 
Home Rule Members voted for the Bill, 
and 19 against it. That was certainlya 
majority, but not the overwhelming ma- 
jority the House had been over and over 
again led to believe was in favour of the 
Bill. So far as the people of Ireland 
were concerned, he was satisfied that 
more than three-fourths, or even four- 
fifths, of the population affected by it 
were opposed to its provisions. He had 
challenged his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) to 
convene a public meeting in the Phosnix 
Park in order to allow the people to de- 
cide for themselves whether they were 
in favour of the measure, but his hon. 
and learned Friend did not seem in- 
clined to accept the challenge. He (Mr. 
O'Sullivan) found that there were five 
Irish Whig Members in favour of the 
Bill, and only one against it, and of the 
Irish Conservative Members, 20 were 
in favour of the Bill, and only two 
against it. What was the total result? 
Over and over again they had been told 
there was an overwhelmiug majority of 
the Irish Members in favour of the Bill 
—not of the Irish Party only, but of 
the Irish Members. One hon. Member 
went so-far as to assert that there were 
95 in favour of it; but of the total Irish 
votes upon the Bill, 50 were in favour 
of the provisions as they stood and 
against the Amendments, while, on the 
other side, there were 20 opposed to the 
Bill. It was true that this was a ma- 
jority, but it was not an overwhelming 
one. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member appeared to be travelling out- 
side the clause then before the Com- 
mittee, which had reference only to the 
application of the Bill to the smaller 
towns of Ireland under the charge of 
the Town Commissioners. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN had no intention 
to travel outside the Amendment, but 
was simply following the arguments 
made use of by hon. Members, as to the 
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number of Irish Representatives: who 
were in favour of the measure. He 
had not thought it out of place to 
endeavour to show that there was not 
an overwhelming majority in favour 
of it. There were many townships sur- 
rounding the City of Dublin, and the 
result would be, if they passed the Bill 
as it stood, with the Government propo- 
sition to exempt the five large towns, 
and rejected this Amendment, they 
would prevent the people of Dublin 
from going beyond the city to take 
recreation on a Sunday. The principal 

lace of recreation was the Phoenix 

ark; and if the Bill passed, the 
people who went there would not be able 
to obtain refreshment; whereas, if the 

Amendment were assented to, they would 
get it, and be able to return into: the 
city after enjoying their holiday. If the 
Amendment were rejected, the result 
would be that every person who went 
into the Phoenix Park for purposes of 
recreation would be compelled to return 
to Dublin if he required refreshment. 
Surely, it was strange that they should 
be called upon to make a certain ring, 
and say to the people—‘‘ You may drink 
as much as you like within that boun- 
dary; but if you outside of it you 
shall not drink at all.” 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought his 
hon. Friend was labouring under a mis- 
apprehension. The clause now before 
the Committee would not have the effect 
his hon. Friend supposed, nor would 
such a restriction exist in regard to the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. As the Bill 
stood at present, the whole of the metro- 
politan district of Dublin was exempted, 
and all the people of Dublin would be 
comparatively well off. It was only to 
the other centres of Ireland that he 
wished to apply the same legislation. 
He had interrupted his hon. Friend, be- 
cause he did not wish to remain passive 
while an impression was produced in 
favour of the clause which would be 
erroneous, and which was not one that 
he could himself sanction. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN would certainly 
give way to his hon. Friend, and the 
views which his hon. Friend expressed 
im regard to the Amendment; but he 
was certainly under the impression that 
if the provisions of the Bill remained 
unaltered, they would affect the town- 
ships around Dublin, as well:as the 
smaller and independent towns. So far 





as the Amendment was concerned, he 
had not heard a single argument against 
it. The hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Macartney) said that it would cause agi- 
tation ; but was that a reason why the 
Committee should reject it? The hon. 
Member also asked if it would be fair to 
confine the Amendment to the small 
towns and not extend it to the large 
towns? He (Mr. O’Sullivan) was satis- 
fied that those who were in favour of 
the Amendment would have no objection 
to extend it to the large towns; because 
he was quite sure that if the power of 
carrying out the provisions of the Act or 
not was placed in the hands of the Town 
Councils or Town Commissioners, they 
would act in accordance with the wishes 
of the majority of the people. He 
thought it was monstrous that because 
2 per cent of the population of any par- 
ticular place got drunk, the other 98 per 
cent should be punished. He should 
certainly vote for the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 41 ; 
Noes 126: Majority 85.—(Div. List, 
No. 155.) 


Mr. COLLINS said, that he would 
confine his remarks, as far as possible, 
to the clause which he had now to pro- 
pone) and which had reference to the 

etermination of the Act. It was to 
this effect— 


(Period of determination of Act.) 
“That this Act shall continue in force till the 
thirty-first day of December one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one, and no longer, 
unless Parliament shall otherwise determine ; 
and, on the said day, all the provisions of any 
Act now in force regulating the hours of 


opening or keeping open of any premises for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday shall 


come into operation and take effect as if this 
Act had not been passed.” 


After the ample discussion which the 
principle of the Bill had undergone in 
the House, it was unnecessary for him 
to travel over the arguments which had 
been adduced on either side, except in 
so far as they bore on his proposed 
clause. The object of that clause, as 
appeared, indeed, upon the face of it, 
was to limit the duration of the Bill to a 
period of about three years from the 
time of its coming into operation. He 
was anxious to elicit the opinions of hon. 
Members upon a tentative measure of 
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this extraordinary charaeter, which 
sought to interfere with the known 
habits and tastes of a large section of 
the people of Ireland. It was only fair, 
just, and reasonable to ask that, if a 
measure of that kind was to be sanc- 
tioned at all, a limit should be put to its 
duration. It had been established con- 
clusively by the evidence which had been 
put before the House that the amount 
of drunkenness on Sunday was not, at 
all events, very considerable. Statistics 
adduced in the course of the discussions 
on this Bill, and extending over a period 
of five or seven years, had shown that 
not more than one in 1,000 of the per- 
sons who frequented public-houses on 
Sundays was accused or convicted of in- 
toxication ; and even that small number 
probably belonged toa class of men who, 
under any possible circumstances or con- 
ditions, would find means to possess 
themselves of opportunities of becoming 
intoxicated. In regard to the people of 
Ireland, his first contention was that 
those who had recourse to public-houses 
on Sunday were not addicted to intoxi- 
cation. Anyone who had had expe- 
rience of the habits and character of the 
Irish people knew that it was almost a 
necessity for them to have a reasonable 
amount of recreation and enjoyment on 
the Sunday, and that any attempt to 
interfere with their rational enjoyments 
would be resisted and looked upon as a 
very great grievance. If, in these days, 
persons had recourse to public-houses on 
Sunday for the purpose of obtaining 
simple refreshment, they need not neces- 
sarily be accused of impropriety or in- 
temperance ; and he asked, what would 
be the feelings of those people when 
they found that that House had by legis- 
lation taken away from them the oppor- 
tunities of enjoying their Sunday re- 
freshment which they had possessed for 
years past? This would explain the 
object of his clause. They were all 
liable to err. He had no doubt what- 
ever that the promoters of this Bill were 
actuated by the very best intentions, and 
he would spurn the imputation that the 
hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) were 
advocating what they believed to be a 
coercive measure, damaging to the in- 
terests and happiness of the Irish 

eople; but he repeated that even his 

on. Friends, with the very best inten- 


Mr. Collins 


this legislation. 





tions, were liable to err. He would not 
presume to say that they were wrong, 
and that the opponents of the Bill were 
absolutely right ; but he would say, that 
in the circumstances it was fair to ask 
that if this measure was to be allowed to 
pass, it should be made tentative, and 
that it should be submitted to the 
country during a period of three years, 
in order to see the effect of it on the 
minds of the people, how far their pre. 
judices or their tempers were compro- 
mised by it, and to what extent, if at 
all, they were likely to repudiate it. If, 
after three years’ trial of the measure, 
the people, instead of finding it to be a 
wrong or injury, should declare it to be 
a are blessing, which had added con- 
siderably to their welfare and happi- 
ness, then the Gentlemen who had op- 
sed the Bill, whether in or out of the 
ouse, would cordially associate them- 
selves with those who had advocated it, 
and would not treacherously or im- 
properly oppose the continuance of the 
measure. An idea presented itself to 
his mind, however, which led him to 
hesitate very much as to the policy of 
Whilst they were pro- 
posing to deprive the people entirely of 
the inducements they at present pos- 
sessed to enjoy themselves on Sunday in 
the open air, they were not, so far as he 
could see, making any attempt to open 
up fresh channels into which they might 
direct the people for purposes of enjoy- 
ment and recreation. Now, if this Act 
were to determine, as he proposed, in 
1881, there would be many opportuni- 
ties in the meantime of discussing its 
pole. More particularly there would 
e the opportunity afforded by 4 
General Election, which at the best could 
not be very long deferred, of considering 
what were the advantages or disadvan- 
tages which had resulted from the mea- 
sure, and he had no doubt that any new 
Parliament which might be summoned 
by the Sovereign would be influenced by 
the same earnest and patriotic desire as 
was the present Parliament to do all in 
its power to promote the interests of the 
people. It was therefore important that 
the new Parliament which, in 1881, might 
be called on to re-consider this question 
should have every possible means af- 
forded it for arriving at a sound and 
sufficient judgment. In the interests of 
the people likely to be affected by this 
Bill, he asked that some limit should be 
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put onits operations. Although he had 
suggested that the limit should be three 
years, he was not wedded to any particu- 
lar period ; but it occurred to him that 
by that time the new Parliament would 
have assembled, and sufficient expe- 
rience would have been afforded of the 
operation of the Bill to enable a final 
judgment to be formed upon it. 


Clause—(Mr. Collins,\—brought up 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.’’ 


Mr. FORSYTH said, that during the 
last and the present Session he had 
taken no part in the discussions on this 
Bill; but,when the subject was intro- 
duced three years ago, he voted in 
favour of Sunday closing in Ireland, 
and he should continue to do so until 
the Bill had passed through all its 
stages. The principal reason why he 
supported the Bill was because he be- 
lieved it to be asked for by a very large 
majority of the Irish people, and because 
it was supported by a great majority of 
the Irish Representatives in that House. 
He thought that in questions affecting 
the social well-being of Ireland—not 
political or Imperial questions—the 
Irish people themselves were the best 
judges of what would be most calculated 
to promote their interests. But he was 
bound to say that his opinion as to the 
unanimity of feeling, and as to the 
strength of the majority, had been 
somewhat shaken. He found that evi- 
dence was given before the Committee 
in that House which showed that there 
was a very strong feeling indeed in Ire- 
land—by no means the feeling “of the 
majority, but still a strong feeling—of 
a large minority against the operation of 
the Bill. And, considering the perse- 
verance and ability with which this 
measure had been contested by the Irish 
Members, it was impossible not to see 
there was an influential minority in that 
House who were opposed to it. That 
being so, he had to ask himself whether 
it was or was not a fair thing to allow 
this measure to be tried as an experi- 
ment. On the one side, they were told 
that the greatest possible benefits would 
arise from the passing of this measure. 
That was his earnest hope, and partly 
his belief. On the other hand, they 


were told by those who ought to know 
something of the Irish character, that 
very great evils would arise from it ; 
that the people would be discontented ; 
and that drunkenness would not be di- 
miinished. It seemed to him that, under 
these circumstances, it was a fair propo- 
sal to pass the Bill for a limited time, 
only as a matter of experiment. It was 
just one of those things which could be 
determined far better by practice than 
theory. If those who, like himself, sup- 
ported this Bill, were right, then the 
trial of it would show to demonstration 
that those who opposed it were wrong, 
and there would then be no difficulty in 
making the measure permanent. If, on 
the other hand, the predictions of those 
who be oom the Bill were right—if it 
turned out that drunkenness did not 
diminish, and that the Irish people 
were more discontented, then beyond all 
doubt this measure ought not to be per- 
manent. Ashe understood, this ques- 
tion did not come before the Irish people 
at the General Election in 1874. Al- 
though he did not go so far as to say 
that this House was not to legislate 
upon any question which had not been 
made a kind of test question at a Gene- 
ral Election, still, on a question affect- 
ing so much the habits of the people, 
their tastes and general well-being, he 
thought it was not unfair to ask that 
there should be an expression of opinion 
afforded to the Irish people at a General 
Election before this Bill was made per- 
manent. He did not think the pro- 
moters of the Bill could be prejudiced 
by the Amendment, and therefore he 
should give it his support. 

Mr. SHAW entirely agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down, although he approached the 
Bill from an entirely opposite point of 
view. He opposed the measure, but 
admitted that there might be parts of 
Ireland to which it might apply with 
benefit; and, therefore, he could not see 
how it could injure either its promoters 
or opponents to let it be tried as an ex- 
periment. It was a serious thing to 
change suddenly the social habits of the 
poco as was proposed by this Bill ; but 
if the measure worked well, if it did not 
lead to secret, illicit, household drunken- 
ness, and proved acceptable to the peo- 
ple generally, then he should be most 
anxious to make it a permanent measure. 


Knowing, as he did, the South of Ire- 
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land, and well acquainted, as he was, 
with the habits of the people there, he 
doubted very much whether the Bill 
would not create more evils than it was 
intended to cure. The habits and cus- 


toms of the people in the South were: 


quite different from those of the people 
in the North. The people in the South 
of Ireland were not Sabbatarian. They 
attended their places of worship; but, 
after being at church, they did not 
think it the slightest harm to indulge in 
amusement; and all hon. Members must 
know that when men engaged in open- 
air sports they got thirsty, and that a 
good many could not quench their thirst 
from that pure, natural, and limpid 
stream which some hon. Gentlemen did 
not go beyond. There were hundreds of 
cases in the South of Ireland in which 
strong and vigorous men, after spending 
a couple of hours in a match at hurling, 
or in some other out-door competition, =) 
journed to the public-house, and drank 
their pint of porter or their glassof whisky 
and water, and no harm whatever was the 
result. On the contrary, drunkenness, 
in such places, was the exception and 
not the rule. In the City of Cork, in 
which he resided, he knew that two 
packs of harriers were kept up by young 
men, who went to their places of worship 
on Sunday morning ; but who, between 
12 and 1 o’clock in the afternoon, were 
to be seen trooping out to the suburbs 
for the purpose of hunting hares. He 
did not think there was a bit of harm in 
that. He would rather see those young 
men so occupied than see them engaged 
in card-playing and other evil practices. 
But if hon. Members suddenly did what 
the Bill proposed, and thereby upset and 
disarranged all the habits of the people, 
he feared that more harm than good 
might be the result. He was anxious 
to try the experiment; but in every 
social movement the great object of 
legislation should be to meet, as far as 
possible, the habits of the people; and 
to take the people with that movement, 
instead of acting hastily and extremely. 
They should anxiously endeavour to 
avoid driving the people into evil courses, 
or confirming them in such courses, by 
sudden and repressive legislation. He 
had really imagined that the Amendment 
under discussion had been, to some ex- 
tent, accepted by the promoters of the 
Bill. He hoped that it would be ac- 
cepted by the Government. He believed 
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that the Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench were wise’ men, moderate men, 
and men anxious to do ‘the best they 
could in this case; and, if they agreed to 
the Amendment, he thought hon. Mem- 
bers gs a the Bill as passed, 
No doubt, there was one contingency 
which, even in the event of that agree. 
ment, might prevent such a consumma- 
tion; and that was the contingency of a 
General Election. Upon that matter, 
he should like if some information 
were forthcoming from the Government 
Benches. “Of course, should:a General 
Election soon occur many measures 
would have to be abandoned ; and, pro- 
bably, this amongst the number. But 
if a General Election wére not to come 
for some months’ yet, there was still 
time for a4 discussion “of the Bill. Even 
in that case he ‘would look upon the 
measure as already substantially passed. 
Tur O’CONOR DON said, he could 
not but admit that the Amendment had 
been placed before the’ Committee by 
the hon. Member for Kinsale, and by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, 
in a most temperate manner; and one 
which ought to command the attention 
of the promoters of the Bill. He desired 
to meet’ his hon. Friends in the spirit 
in which the Amendment had been 
posed and supported ; and, if those 
on. Gentlemen would now undertake to 
say, on the part of the opponents of the 
measure, that ‘they would allow it to 
pass and withdraw any hostility to it in 
its future stages, he, on behalf of its 
promoters, would accept the principle 
which was‘involved in the Amendment 
and permit the clause to be read a 
second time. But, at the same time, he 
should like to make one or two remarks 
with regard to the details of that Amend- 
ment. Three years constituted, in his 
opinion, too short a period. Three 
years would only lead to a continuous 
agitation during the whole of that time; 
and that would be ‘a short period even 
for those who were engaged in the trade, 
a classof men against whom he had never 
said one word in the House. An agita- 
tion would be kept up during the whole 
of the three years, which could hardl 
fail to be prejudicial to the trade whic 
those men ¢arried-on, and which would 
depreciate the value of their property. 
He quite understood the position which 
the persons to whom he referred occu- 
pied ; he quite understood why they had 
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acted as they had done upon this ques- 
tion ; he believed that the members of 
any other trade in the country, if simi- 
larly circumstanced, would have acted in 
a similar way; but he held that a 
period of three years would be too 
short both in their own interests and 
in those of the public. At the same 
time, he was quite ready to admit the 
principle that the Act should be only of 
temporary duration; and that it should 
be tried as an experiment. He thought 
that the promoters of the Bill might 
claim a little more than the compromise 
he had suggested; but, still, they did 
not desire to do so. The Government, 
at the beginning of the Session, through 
the mouth of the then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had 
told the House what they considered 
ought to be done in order that the Bill 
might pass, and what were regarded by 
them as the utmost limits of concession. 
Had the right hon. Baronet to whom he 
referred said—‘‘ We will not object to 
the passing of this Bill, but, on the con- 
trary, we will give you facilities for its 
progress, if you allow it to be of a tem- 
porary character,” the promoters of the 
measure would at one have accepted 
such a proposition. But the right hon. 
Baronet did not do that. He proposed, 
in lieu of it, that certain towns should 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Bill; mn now, when a concession as to 
the duration of the measure was asked 
for, he thought the advocates of the 
Bill might fairly have pressed upon the 
Government that, in the event of any 
such concession being made, the Bill 
itself should apply to the whole, and not 
to a part of Ireland. But while he con- 
sidered that those for whom he spoke 
might very fairly have put forward that 
request, he would not press it, if the 
Government did not make it of them- 
selves. Were concessions, however, 
all to be made on the one side without 
anything being received in return—and 
not only without anything being received 
in return, but with the greater part of 
the time being occupied with a discus- 
sion, upon every new clause, of the 

rinciple of the Bill which had been 
debated over and over again? He 
had endeavoured to meet his hon. 
Friends in a proper spirit; and he 
hoped the result would be that a con- 
clusion would be come to which would 
put an end to what must be an an- 
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noying and irritating subject to many 
in the House. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, that hav- 
ing given Notice of an Amendment 
somewhat similar to that of the hon. 
Member for Kinsale—an Amendment 
which he had not brought forward on 
a recent occasion in consequence of the 
lateness of the hour—he might be per- 
mitted to address a few words to the 
Committee. When he first mooted the 
suggestion that the Bill under considera- 
tion should. be a temporary measure, he 
did so upon the ground that, although 
he had studied the question as well as 
he possibly could, although he was a 
resident in Ireland, and although he 
thought he understood the wishes and 
habits of the people, he could not make 
up his mind as to whether the measure 
would be fraught with mischief or with. 
benefit to the community. He had ad- 
mitted that a large number of influential 
bodies had petitioned in favour of the 
measure ; but he had doubted whether 
those bodies thoroughly understood 
what the effect of the Bill would be 
if it came into operation. Upon those 
grounds he had hesitated—and upon 
those grounds he still hesitated—as to 
whether the Bill would be attended 
with the result which its promoters an- 
ticipated. If it should have the bene- 
ficial effect which some hon. Gentlemen 
appeared to expect, no man in all Ire- 
land would more sincerely rejoice than 
himself. He desired the amelioration of 
his countrymen ; he had not opposed the 
Bill in toto; but he believed that such 
an Amendment as that now under con- 
sideration might be adopted with ad- 
vantage. Such a limitation as that pro- 
posed would yet be a very fair trial of 
the principle and action of the measure ; 
and he, for one, was thoroughly dis- 
posed to accept the compromise which 
had been suggested by hishon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don), but with one exception, and that 
exception was this—that he considered 
three years would be quite sufficient. 
He thought that every argument which 
could be used against three years would 
be. capable of being used against five 
years. Three years, in his opinion, 
would test the measure thoroughly. A 
General Election would take place in the 
interval ; and the general feeling of the 
eople could then be elicited. His be- 
ef was that the inhabitants of Ireland 
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would know sufficiently well, not-in five 
years, but in five months, what the effect 
of the radical change contemplated by 
the Bill waslikely tobe. Petty sessions’ 
records would show, the appearance of 
the people would show, the state of the 
savings banks accounts would show, 
whether the measure had been attended 
with the beneficial results which its pro- 
moters anticipated. Butif, on the other 
hand, the inhabitants ofIreland wereto be 
as damaged, as the opponents of the Bill 
alleged they would be, there would be 
disturbance and riot within six months. 
As to the agitation which had been pro- 
mised by some timorous supporters of 
the Bill, he desired to point out that 
agitation would probably be got up all 
the same, whether the measure were 
passed for five or for three years. There 
‘was certainly no particular charm in 
three years, except this—and the advan- 
tage was not inconsiderable—that that 
period would bring the matter to a con- 
clusion in a shorter time. If his hon. 
Friend the Member for Roscommon 
would accept three years, he would en- 
gage, on his part, to support him heartily 
in endeavouring to pass the Bill through 
its remaining stages. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
regretted that he could not support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Kinsale. With reference to the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man who represented Sligo, no doubt 
six months would suffice to show how 
the Bill worked; but he differed from 
his hon. Friend as to what would be a 
proper test of the opinion of the te are 
The hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
savings banks; but he did not think 
that the amount of money in those banks 
would be any test whatever. Last year, 
for example, there had been a bad har- 
vest in Ireland; but next year there 
might be a good one, and the con- 
sequence might be that, while there 
might be a great deal more drinking 
than in the period immediately ante- 
cedent, there might also be more money 
in the savings banks. If this Bill were 
a good Bill, it ought to be passed in a 
chronic form, and continue to operate ; 
but, if it were a bad Bill, it had better 
be debated and deliberated upon next 
Session, in the light of further informa- 


tion and experience. He did not be-|p 


lieve that the plan which some hon. 
Gentlemen had advocated would apply 
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any salve whatever to those who would 
be affected by the measure. What the 
hon. Gentleman desired appeared to be 
a mode of silencing those who would be- 
lieve themselves to suffer under unfair 
restrictions if the Bill were passed, what 
would be urged, in effect, would amount 
to this—‘‘ Oh! this is only a temporary 
measure; it will come to an end in three 
years, and then Parliament is not likely 
to deal with it again under any circum- 
stances whatever.” ‘That seemed to him 
to be a condemnation carried over three 

ears, while an absolute verdict might 

© pronounced in one. He would de- 
precate very much the Bill passing 
through Committee and the House in 
such a form as to be the cause of future 
agitation in Ireland. ‘He had no special 
desire that this should be a test question 
at the next General Election. He would 
rather say to his constituents—‘‘ I have 
done my best to make the measure a fair 
one all round. I have not been able to 
do so; but Parliament has passed the 
Bill, and, ifthe country is opposed to it, 
Parliament can repeal it.” Towards 
thatresult the ordinary machinery would 
be set in motion without delay; and 
this would be better than allowing three 
years to elapse during which a fresh 
agitation might be organized. He 
was very sorry to differ from hon. Gen- 
tlemen with whom he generally acted; 
but he would be no party to any com- 
promise whatever on this measure. He 
did not intend to offer any unfair oppo- 
sition to the Bill—he did not think he 
had done so to any measure which had 
ever come before the House. He be- 
lieved an examination of what had taken 
place in relation to the Bill would clearly 
show that the conduct of those who were 
opposed to it could not be termed ob- 
structive. At the same time, when 
the measure was brought on at 1 or 2 
o’clock in the morning, it was surely not 
unreasonable or unfair to urge and claim 
that it should be postponed to another 
day. The Bill ought to be fairly dealt 
with ; and, in his opinion, it ought either 
to be crushed out altogether, or passed 
in a chronic and not in a tentative form. 
A trial of the measure for three, four, 
or five years, would be, in the minds of 
many of those who would be affected by 
it, a sort of penal servitude for that 
eriod. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he had been ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear the conciliatory 
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speech of the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon. In that speech the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated his own willingness, and 
the willingness of the promoters of the 
Bill, to accept the principle of the clause 
which was now under discussion if, on 
the other hand, those who objected to 
the measure were willing to abandon 
their opposition and allow the Bill to 
go through, with the modifications which 
had been already introduced into it. He 
had always supported the Bill as a tenta- 
tive measure. On the one hand, he be- 
lieved that a great deal of good would 
result from its being brought into action ; 
on the other hand, he was afraid that 
considerable discontent might be occa- 
sioned in some places in consequence of 
its operation. He also believed that a 
great number of those who had given 
their signatures to Petitions in favour 
of the Bill had done so without com- 
pletely realizing the effect which its 

assing would have upon the social 
habits of the people of Ireland. Enter- 
taining these opinions, he had en- 
deavoured to ascertain the truth of 
them, as far as he could, by conversa- 
tions with workmen and with others 
who would be affected by the operation 
of the measure ; and he thought it would 
be only fair that those classes who 
might consider themselves prejudicially 
affected by it should, if it were now 
passed, have an opportunity of stating 
any objections they might have to it 
before it was re-enacted and continued. 
Reference had been made to the pros- 
pect of a General Election. He did 
not wish that the termination of the 
tentative operation of the Bill should 
take place until a certain time after 
the General Election. As his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Maryle- 
bone (Mr. Forsyth) had pointed out, it 
would be necessary to conduct an in- 
quiry on the subject, to take evidence, 
and to find out what the result of the 
measure had really been. But, if the 
Bill was to terminate in three years, 
there would be no time for a new Par- 
liament to conduct those proceedings. 
If, however, a period of five years were 
fixed upon for the tentative operation of 
the Act, there would be ample time for 
the conduct of such an inquiry as might 
be thought to be necessary. Not only 
so, but in five years the irritation which 
the measure might at first produce would 
have had time to cool down, and the 
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subject could then be approached with 
greater calmness and with a larger 
amount of experience. 

Dr. BRADY said, he regarded the 
compromise which the hon. Member for 
Roscommon had expressed his willingness 
to accept as not only most creditable to 
the hon. Gentleman himself, but as most 
creditable to those who were acting with 
him ; and he hoped that those who had 
hitherto so frequently and so bitterly 
opposed the Bill would now see it to be 
their interest and their duty to close 
with that compromise, and to act upon 
it. For his own part, he was quite 
satisfied that the great body of the peo- 
ple of Ireland were in favour of the 
measure. They had come to the con- 
clusion that a measure such as that now 
before the Committee would conduce to 
the social and moral improvement of the 
community. He represented a county 
—Leitrim—in which there were 95,000 
inhabitants, and which occupied an im- 
portant position in the country. From 
the time that the Bill now under dis- 
cussion came before the House, he had 
never heard from that county a wish 
expressed against its principle. He had 
never received a Petition against it, but, 
on the contrary, he had received several 
Petitions in favour of it. There was 
represented in his constituency a large 
body of the rural population of Ireland 
—people who would not be supposed to 
come under the influence of any agita- 
tion, and who, in reality, had not come 
under any such influence as regarded, or 
from, the promoters of the Bill. But 
he knew that in the county of Leitrim 
the clergy of all denominations were in 
favour of the measure. He had received 
letters from clergymen of the Church of 
England, from Presbyterian clergymen, 
and from Roman Catholic clergymen, all 
impressing upon him the necessity of 
supporting the Bill. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he had great pleasure in 
seeing that there was even a prospect of 
this matter being brought to a happy 
conclusion; and he only hoped that the 
opponents of the Bill would be wise in 
their generation, and accept the com- 
promise which had been suggested by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, he regarded 
the period of three years as quite suffi- 
cient. It did not appear to him that the 
promoters of the Bill were making any 
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compromise; and he hoped that the 
Amendment which had been brought 
forward would be insisted upon. 

Mr. ALFRED MARTEN said, it ap- 
peared to him that there ought to be 
such a limitation of time fixed upon in 
regard tothe operation of the measure 
as would allow both sides an opportunity 
of arriving at a calm and unprejudiced 
judgment as to the effect of the Bill. 
There could be no disguising the fact 
that the measure had excited a strong 
feeling of opposition. On the other 
hand, it was equally clear that, in other 
quarters, there was a strong feeling in 
favour of the Bill. He was a Member 
of the Select Committee which sat upon 
this subject; and evidence of consider- 
able importance was laid before that 
Committee on both sides. He might 
mention one fact which occurred to him 
at the moment. It was brought out in 
the course of the proceedings before 
that Committee, that in some cases the 
Bishops had imposed the closing of 
public-houses on Sunday within their 
dioceses; but, in one instance, it ap- 
peared that a river separated one 
diocese in which no drink could be 
obtained from another diocese where 
drink could be had, and the people were 
in the habit on Sunday of crossing the 
river into that portion of the locality 
where the public-houses were open for 
the purpose of obtaining refreshment. 
That showed, at all events, that a con- 
siderable amount of feeling existed on 
the subject. He would suggest that, in 
all cases of this description, they should 
be guided, more or less, by precedent. 
He had been looking into the register 
of temporary laws, and he had found a 
great many such laws on almost every 
subject—amongst them one which he 
thought might afford a useful precedent. 
It might be within the recollection of 
the Committee that six or seven years 
ago, a great effort was made to enforce 
the better observance of the Act of 
Charles II. in regard to the Lord’s Day, 
and a number of prosecutions were in- 
stituted by private persons, in order, if 
possible, to obtain that result. But 
what happened? Those prosecutions 
caused so much annoyance to various 
people—although they were instituted, 
no doubt, with the best of motives, the 
better observance of the Sabbath—that 
the Sunday Observance Prosecutions Act 
had to be passed. That Act, which im- 
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posed the restraint that no prosecution 
should be instituted without the consent 
of the chief of police of the district, was 
treated as an experimental measure. It 
was only allowed to remain in operation 
for one year at a time, and had to be 
dealt with annually. That was a good 
illustration of what he meant ; and what 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for 
the gander. That was a restriction of 
the prosecutions by those who were 
anxious to see certain laws enacted in 
regard to Sundays, and he saw no reason 
why the precedent should not befollowed, 
and a fair time—say three years—be 
fixed for the trial of the experiment of 
Sunday closing. He commended the sug- 
gestion to the favourable consideration 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon, who 
had conducted along struggle in refer- 
ence to this Bill with admirable temper 
and fairness. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, if 
he were to refer to any legislation as 
justifying the 7 area to this clause, 
it would be that very Act for sus- 
pension of prosecutions, prosecutions 
which passed some time ago, and 
had been renewed year by year from 
the time of its passing. If that was 
a good law to enact, its operation ought 
to have been made perpetual. To 
pass an Act which had to be renewed 
annually, or at the end of any stated 
period, was to offer a premium to agita- 
tion pro and con. If the law was 
passed, the traders in intoxicating 
drinks in the excepted towns would 
acquire a vested interest in Sunday 
trading, which might involve great 
difficulty at some future time between 
themselves and Parliament. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Com- 
mittee had allowed itself to drift into a 
discussion which might go on inde- 
finitely with no real and practical result. 
The question was not whether the ope- 
ration of the Act should be restricted 
to a particular number of years; but 
whether, broadly, the Committee would 
sanction any restriction at all—in other 
words, they were discussing the second 
reading of a clause, and not any de- 
tailed Amendments that might be pro- 
posed on it. As far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, he thought a very 
strong—indeed, an almost unanswer- 
able—case had been made out in sup- 
port of the proposal to limit the dura- 
tion of the Act. Ifever there was a Bill 
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to which such a principle should apply, 
he thought it was the present one. 
When it was first introduced it was said 
overand over again—and, as he believed, 
most sincerely said, and at that time 
really believed to be the case by its pro- 
moters and advocates—that the Bill was 
the result of an almost unanimous wish 
expressed by the Irish people ; but, since 
then, it had been shown, that there wasa 
considerable amount of dissent from the 
Bill, and that a good many—several, at 
least—of the hon. Members who origin- 
ally supported the measure were now 
among its most active opponents. He, 
therefore, hoped the Committee would 
assent to the second reading of the 
clause, and that afterwards a reason- 
able limit should be put to. the duration 
of the Bill. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD thought it 
would be wise, after the clause had been 
read a second time, to fix the limit of 
duration at three years, instead of five. 
If the hon. Member for Roscommon 
would accept such a compromise, he 
would, if he did not gain the support, at 
any rate stop the opposition of several 
hon. Members, who had up to the “iat 
sent retarded the progress of the Bill. 

Mr. KIRK said, he believed that if 
the Bill were enacted for three years, 
there would bea re-action—a revolution, 
in fact—which would at the end of that 
time overturn the Act altogether. Its 
supporters were anxious to push on the 
Bill as quickly as possible in order to 
get it made into law in the course of the 
present Session, because they knew that 
there was growing up against it a very 
strong feeling of opposition. The hon. 
and learned Member for COork—the 
largest county in Ireland—had said, and 
there could be no doubt as to the accu- 
racy of his statement, that such a feel- 
ing was growing up among his consti- 
tuents. He (Mr. Kirk) represented the 
smallest county in the country, and he 
could vouch for it that his constituents 
were largely animated by the same feel- 
ing. During the whole of the time he 
had represented the county, and he in- 
cluded the period of his canvass, he had 
only once been asked tovote for the Bill. 
The request was made by a clergyman, 
who had also been a water-drinker from 
his boyhood. In answer to the request, 
he set forth his views on the subject in 
a letter which he addressed to the rev. 


gentleman. On receiving the communi- 





cation, the clergyman consulted with 
several of his parishioners, and when he 
saw clearly what might be the result of 
passing this Bill, he wrote a reply to 
his (Mr. Kirk’s) letter, in which he said 
he would never again ask him to support 
the‘Bill. His own reasons for not sup- 
porting the Bill were, and always had 
been, that he believed very disastrous 
results. would follow upon its adoption ; 
that the improvement in the morals of 
the people the promoters expected to 
flow from it would not follow, and that 
a large and important section of the 
Irish people were opposed to it. 
If the promoters of the Bill believed 
that its results would be advan- 
tageous, and that the majority of the 
Irish people were in favonr of it, 
there could be no reasonable objection 
on theirpart to its duration being limited; 
because, if their views were sound, it 
would be certainly re-enacted at the end 
of any period to which it might be 
limited. He admitted that he was in a 
minority, but he believed that if a 
plébiscite of the people of Ireland were 
taken, it would be found that a very con- 
siderable change of opinion had come 
about since the Bill was first introduced 
to Parliament. As far as the Petitions 
were concerned, it must be perfectly well 
known that those in favour of the Bill 
had been carefully got up by agents 
employed for the purpose, while no such 
means had been resorted to by those who 
were opposed to the measure. If agents 
had been employed to solicit signatures 
to Petitions against Sunday closing, the 
result, as far as that branch of the con- 
troversy was concerned, would have been 
very different. The promoters of the 
Billought to abandon the position they had 
taken up; because, if the mass of the 
people of Ireland were, as they were 
said to be, in its favour, the majority 
of Irish Members would be much larger 
than it was known to be at present. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he had all 
through supported the Bill, and was 
one of those hon. Members who sat up 
all night in order to assist its progress. 
He should still support the measure, 
but he appealed to the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) to accept 
the proposal to limit the duration of the 
Bill to three years. He represented a 
large constituency, and though among 
them he had heard nothing except praise 
of the Bill, he could not shut his eyes to 
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the fact that there had recently been a 
strong re-action against it, and he there- 
fore thought it would be well to give it 
a trial for a limited period, in order that 
the opinion of the Irish people might be 
further tested concerning it. He depre- 
cated any course that would have the 
effect of making the Bill a strictly Party 
question, and hoped some means would 
be adopted to settle the matter ami- 
cably in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
any hon. Member who had listened to 
the debates on this Bill must have come 
to the conclusion that it was high time 
the question was settled in some way. 
An opportunity for such settlement was 
offered to the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, who had charge of the Bill, by 
the new clause which the hon. Member 
for Kinsale (Mr. Collins) proposed to 
insert in the Bill. He thought three 
years was quite long enough for the 
trial of a law which only affected part of 
the population of a country, and, in the 
present case, would mainly embrace the 
population in the rural districts, the 
Amendment adopted in the Ist clause 
having excluded the five largest towns 
in Ireland. If the Act were found 
to work satisfactorily, there would be no 
difficulty at the end of the three years in 
extending it to the whole country; if it 
were found to work unsatisfactorily, there 
could be no reason for keeping a part of 
the population of Ireland for longer than 
three years under the operation of a bad 
law. 

Mr. MELDON said, he differed from 
the hon. and gallant Baronet who had just 
spoken, and who seemed to think that the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Kinsale 
opened up a way to the settlement of the 
much-vexed question which formed the 
subject-matter of the Bill. The question 
of Sunday closing of public-houses in 
Ireland was not now on its trial for the 
first time. It had been tried in several 
very extensive districts, and, wherever 
tried, had proved successful in attaining 
the objects which it was intended to 
produce. It had beentried in the Diocese 
of Cashel, where the residents were 
people just as much disinclined to submit 
to coercion as any in Ireland, and had 
been found to be perfectly successful. His 
main objection to the limitation proposed 
was that it would create an agitation, 
which, if it went on until the next 
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General Election, would produce most 
mischievous results. It might be to the 
interest of the present Government to 
support an experimental measure, as 
they could not prevent a Bill of some 
kind passing, because they might thereby 
conciliate, to some extent, the publican 
interest in Ireland; but he, for one, 
could not consent to any limitation unless, 
by consenting to it, he could be assured 
that all other opposition to the Bill 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, one of the main 
reasons which had actuated the opponents 
of the measure was, that they did not 
wish to see the strong arm of the law 
come down upon the middle and lower 
classes and allow the upper classes to 
escape scot free by means of their clubs, 
and the ability to keep as much liquor 
as they might want in their own houses. 
He thought, therefore, that it would be 
only fair to give the Act an experimental 
existence, with a view to re-enacting it, 
if successful, or allowing it to lapse, if 
it were found not to be in accord with 
the wishes of the majority of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had 
listened with great attention to all that 
had been said in opposition to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Kinsale 
(Mr. Collins), and could not find any 
tangible ground for it. The bon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
had said that the promoters of the Bill 
had already made large concessions, but 
he should like to know what they were? 
They had certainly assented to the pro- 
posal of the Government to except five 
large towns from the operation of the 
Bill, but that could not be called a con- 
cession, because it was only done in face 
of the fact that a large section of the 
Irish people were against them, and 
that unless the exception was admitted 
they dare not face the country. That 
it was not a concession was shown by a 
statement in Zhe Temperance Banner, the 
organ of the supporters of the Bill, to 
the effect that— 


“The Sunday Closing Association do not ap- 
prove the exception policy. We haveconsented 
to it simply at the point of the bayoriet.” 


As far as the probable effect of support- 
ing the Bill was concerned, he was afraid 
that several hon. Members, whom he 
should be sorry to miss from the House, 
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would lose their seats from the fact of 
their having disregarded the views of 
their constituents and supported the 
Bill. He could not aecept the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon to 
adopt the principle of the proposal made 
by the hon. Member for Kinsale on con- 
dition of all other opposition to the Bill 
being withdrawn. He, for one, should 
not withdraw a single Amendment which 
he had placed upon the Paper, and some 
of which, if discussed fully and fairly, 
would occupy two or three days at least. 
For instance, the Amendment in refer- 
ence to the compensation clause could 
certainly not be disposed of in less than 
a day, for he did not think Parliament 
would destroy the business of anybody 
without giving them the means of getting 
compensation. [‘‘ Question!’ ] He would 
say no more on this subject than that 
the Temperance Party were so intolerant 
that they would, if they could, prevent any 
hon. Member from expressing the least 
opinion contrary to their views. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) had stated that the Sun- 
day closing system wherever tried had 
been successful. What were the facts? 
In Tipperary, which had 16,000 inhabi- 
tants, the public-houses had been closed 
voluntarily for some years, and in the 
year 1876 the number of persons con- 
victed of drunkenness there was 700. 
In the town of Newcastle West, where 
the population was 17,000 in number, 
the convictions for. drunkenness in the 
same period were only 390. The ex- 
planation was that, the public-houses 
being closed the people, went on Sun- 
days to shebeens, where they got bad 
silent Scotch spirit which sent them sick 
and nearly mad, and, in consequence, 
they had to go to the licensed houses on 
Monday mornings in order to get. some 
good stuff to put them right. The re- 
sult was that they got drunk, were taken 
before the magistrates and convicted. 
The hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan), had stated that not more 
than 11 Irish Members of the House— 
he called them the Eleven of all Ireland 
—had ever voted forthis Bill. This was 
an inaccurate statement, for it must be 
known to many hon. Members that as 
many as 22 Mombers representing Irish 
constituencies had voted in favour of 
the Bill. [Mr, Surirvan: No, no! ] 
The hon. and learned Gentleman might 
say ‘‘no,” but he said yes, and the Re- 





cords of the House would prove that 
his statement was accurate. Well, what 
was the overwhelming majority of Irish 
Members that might have been ex- 
pected in all the divisions that had 
taken place in favour of the Bill? 
Doubtless, there were two or three and 
twenty who were strongly in favour of 
the measure ; but, taking all the divi- 
sions, there were 50 Irish Members who 
had voted for the Amendments, and yet 
the Committee was told that there was 
an overwhelming majority in favour of 
the Bill. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Member was wandering from 
the subject dealt with by the Amend- 
ment under discussion. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he was not 
introducing any new argument; he was 
merely following up an argument that 
had been already introduced; but if it 
were displeasing to the Committee he 
would not pursue it. He was anxious 
that the principle of the Amendment 
should be tried, because no doubt there 
would be a General Election before the 
period proposed by it would have ex- 
pired, and if the measure were in force 
for three years, the question would be 
contested at the next Election. The 
Committee had been told that the Irish 
people were in favour of the Bill; he 
asserted that that House had never been 
more imposed upon than by being in- 
duced to believe that statement, and he 
could not bring forward a stronger fact 
in its disproof than that it had been 
shown that throughout Ireland the pro- 
moters could not get people to advocate 
the measure, and had, in consequence, 
been compelled to send over two Scotch- 
men as its champions. If the Bill were 
once passed there was at least one thing 
it would do, and that was that it would 
get rid of the Scotch and North of Ire- 
land influence, which had been resorted 
to in furtherance of the measure. He 
had heard no arguments on the part of 
those who opposed this Amendment that 
should convince the Committee it ought 
not to be passed. 

Tuz O’CONOR DON said, one thing 
was very evident to the Committee— 
namely, that those of his hon. Friends 
who opposed the Bill had not imbibed 
much of the ‘‘silent spirit” they had 
just heard of. They had been told that 
the promoters of the measure would not 
allow its opponents to speak at all, and 
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yet the Committee had been occupied 
from almost ever since the House: had 
met at half-past 12 o’cléck until that 
moment — half-past 4 o’clock — entirely 
on the two Amendments that had been 
proposed. He should like to say a few 
words in reply to what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend who had just ken 
(Mr. O’Sullivan). The hon. Gentleman 
employed a very curious mode of reckon- 
ing; he included in the number of 
the opponents of the Bill every Irish 
Member who happened to have voted 
against any clause in it on all the divi- 
sions put together; but, in the case of 
those who supported it, he only took the 
greatest number voting on any one parti- 
cular occasion. He would; however, 
challenge the hon. Member to ‘show 
any single occasion on which a score of 
Irish Members had voted against the 
view taken by the promoters of the 
measure. But he wished to come to the 
question really before the Committee. 
He believed those who were present at 
the time he had replied to the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) would 
bear him out in saying that he had met 
the proposal made to him in the most 
candid and straightforward way. He 
had expressed his readiness, on the 
understanding that the general opposi- 
tion to the principle of the Bill was 
withdrawn, to accept the principle ofthe 
Amendment. He did not wish hon. 
Members to give any pledge to withdraw 
all opposition to parts of the Bill which 
they objected to; all he said was, that 
he would rather trust to the good 
feeling and sense of the Committee; 
and that hon. Gentlemen opposing 
the Bill should feel honourably bound, 
without entering into pledges, not 
to re-discuss the principle of the mea- 
sure on every clause. That was all he 
could reasonably expect, and he had 
long since expressed his readiness 
to allow the clause to be read a second 
time. With regard to the particular 
figure to be inserted in the clause, whe- 
ther it should be three, four, or five 
years, that was a matter which could be 
determined afterthe principle of the clause 
was settled. They might possibly then 
be enabled to arrive at a general under- 
standing that would meet the views of 
hon. Members on both sides of ‘the 
House. He hoped, therefore, the Com- 
mittee would at once allow the clause to 
be read a second time, after which they 
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could settle the duration of the limita- 
tion it affirmed. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA did not 
think the: proposition made by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) quite fair. The true principle of 
the clause under discussion was one of 
time, and involved the exact time to be 
fixed. Ifthe clause were read a second 
time without the time being fixed, it 
would leave it open to the Committee to 
introduce five or seven years, or even 
a longer period; and he regarded this 
as eminently unsatisfactory, for it would 
only entail a division on the clause and 
its probable rejection altugether. He 
had not been in favour of the clause at 
all. He had thought that the Bill had 
better stand or fall without a limitation ; 
but so many of his hon. Friends on 
both sides of the House appeared to 
be in favour of accepting the principle of 
alimitation for three years, that he would 
not any longer oppose the clause if it 
were to be understood that three years 
should be the limit. But if it were left 
open to the Committee to alter that limit, 
he should insist on a division being 
taken, and would reserve to himself the 
right to take any course he might think 
best in the matter. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH thought it well 
that there should be no misunderstand- 
ing on the point, and would therefore 
ask the hon. Member for Roscommon 
what he meant by ‘‘withdrawing the 
opposition tothe Bill?” Did he mean 
that the Amendments now on the Paper 
should be withdrawn ? 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he did not 
mean: that. He did not ask any hon. 
Member who had an Amendment which 
he thought ought to pass to withdraw it ; 
all he meant was, that an understanding 
should be come to by which the length 
of time that was being consumed in 
these discussions should be shortened. 
The fact was, that they had had the 
principle of the Bill discussed over and 
over again by almost every hon. Member 
who had spoken. The debates had not 
been confined to the particular Amend- 
ment before the Committee, but had 
been directed to what was, in reality, 
the priiciple of the Bill. All he asked 
was that hon. Members should not dis- 
cuss the principle of the measure, but 
that they would accept that as having 
been settled, and only deal with the 
Amendments as they were moved. 
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Mr. P. J: SMYTH would like to ‘ask 
whether the hon. Member: for Rosecom- 
mon would aecept the limitation of three 
years?) He(Mr. P. J. Smyth) regarded 
this as a fair and reasonable proposal. 
It came from an hon. Gentleman of very 
high authority, and he thought the hon. 
Memberfor Roscommon would act wisely 
in accepting it.. The hon. Gentleman 
ought to regard the proposal as one that 
would facilitate the passage of the Bill, 
and he (Mr. P. J. Smyth) would add, 
that at no time in that House had a Pri- 
vate Bill received such facilities as this 
had received. For his own part, he 
could hardly be accused of having given 
a factious opposition to the Bill; and he 
would, therefore, say to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon; he hoped that he 
would accept thé Amendment and its 
limitation of three years. 

Mr. HERBERT hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon would inform the 
Committee whether he would accept the 
term of limitation mentioned intheclause? 

Str PATRICK O'BRIEN ‘could ‘not 
understand the course taken’ by certain 
hon. Members on that—the Opposition— 
side of the House, who evidently had not 
given the Bill much consideration, but 
who, probably for political reasons, 
thought that by grandiloquently appear- 
ingas Membersof the Irish majority in the 
matter of this Bill they would be further- 
ing other ends. [‘“No, no !”?} An hon. 
Member below him ‘said’“* No.” He 
wished that hon. Member would get up 
and state how much he knew about the 
Bill, and how little’ he knew about the 
opinion of Ireland upon the subject. 
The reason he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
had risen was to reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon, who had said that 
the Committee had been continually 
discussing the principle of the Bill. For 
his own part, he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
was free from this imputation; as he had 
not spoken above three’ times on the 
measure during the six years it had 
been before the House. He should like 
to ask the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
when he said that they discussed the 
principle of the Bill on each occasion 
that it was brought forward, how it 
could possibly be otherwise? At one 
time the Bill was intended to apply to 
the whole of Ireland, and to make people 
sober in the towns where drunkenness 
was’ said’ most. to prevail. That Bill 
having been withdrawn, they had another 





on a new principle, and then they had 
a third on some other principle; and 
yet the hon. Member for Roscommon 
got up and said it was a shame to go on 
discussing the principle of the Bill, quite 
overlooking the fact that at every new 
Sitting on the subject the Bill exhibited 
a new principle. What, he asked, was 
the principle of the Bill now? Was it 
that its application was to be limited to 
a few counties in Ireland where there 
was no drunkenness? If this were so, 
he could well understand hon. Members 
opposing the measure, and fanatical 
people outside the House crying ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’ for he knew that there were no 
fanatics in the House, and, of course, 
what he was saying could not apply to 
hon. Members. What, he asked, was 
the nature of the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Kinsale (Mr. Collins), 
and what was the answer to it? It was 
generally admitted that it was for the 
public to say what was their opinion 
about a great social change of this sort, 
and the Amendment asked that the Bill 
should only be enacted for a period of 
three years, when a new Parliament 
might pronounce upon its working ; and 
the hon. Member for Roscommon told 
them to try this great panacea for the 
remedy of Irish grievances, before which 
every other question was as nothing, 
for an indefinite time. However, if it 
must be so, let them pass the Bill; 
they had had enough of it; they had 
discussed it ad nauseam, and now that it 
only referred to a few places in Ireland, 
and the drunken portion of the popula- 
tion had been excluded, let them carry 
the measure. The hon. Member for 
Kinsale said, let them carry the measure 
over the next Dissolution, and he sug- 
gested three years. And, putting aside 
all tall talk, of which they had already 
had enough on both sides of the House, 
and looking at the matter from a com- 
mon-sense point of view, he asked, was 
there anyone, apart from Sabbatarians 
and temperance preachers who would 
say that it was not a fair proposal to 
allow the country to settle the question 
as to whether the measure had proved 
effectual, and a renewal was desirable? 
He hoped the Committee would support 
the hon. Member for Kinsale in his 
Amendment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, the words 
of the Amendment were that the Act 
should continue in force until the 3 Ist of 
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December, 1881; whon, unless Parlia- 
‘ment should otherwise determine, the 
existing laws should again come into 
operation; and he wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon would accept this limitation ? It 
was useless to beat about the bush. 
The hon. Member for Roscommon 
talked of concession; but what conces- 
sion had he made to any one Amend- 
ment? The fact was, that the opponents 
of the Bill had withdrawn six Amend- 
ments in order to conciliate the House 
and allow it to make progress with the 
measure at an early hour in the morning, 
and it was too bad for the hon. Member 
for Roscommon to say they had made 
no concessions. If they could not obtain 
a definite understanding from the hon. 
Gentleman on this question, it would be 
necessary to divide the Committee. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER understood that 
the hon. Member for Roscommon had 
given up any idea of entering into a 
bargain on this subject, and that the 
Committee was at that moment con- 
sidering the question as to whether 
a limitation of a period not yet to be 
named should be adopted. Consequently, 
he thought that the questions which 
were being addressed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon would be more ap- 
propriate after the clause had been read 
a second time. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH felt bound 
to say that he could not understand why 
his Friends below the Gangway persisted 
in requiring from the hon. Member for 
Roscommon a pledge that he would ac- 
cept a limitation of three years. The 
hon. Member had conceded the second 
reading of the clause containing the 
principle of limitation to three years, 
and if the clause were read a second 
time, it would then have to be decided 
whether the period of three years should 
be struck out and another term inserted 
involving a longer period. The advan- 
tage of the clause as it stood was all on 
the side of those who contended for a 
three years’ limit. 

Mr. MURPHY need scarcely say that 
he had taken no part in this debate—he 
alluded to the present occasion—and if 
the Committee would bear with him, he 
would only keep them from a division 
for a very few moments. When the 
House had voted for the second reading 
of the Bill, it had done so under the im- 
pression that a vast majority of the Irish 
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people were in favour of it. | ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’’] If he might be permitted to 
say 60, it was a question of taste as to 
whether hon. Members should thus in- 
terrupt one who had hitherto abstained 
from saying one word during the debate. 
He understood the position to be this— 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) suggested that the new 
clause proposed by the hon. Member 
for Kinsale (Mr. Collins) should be 
passed, and reserved to himself the 
liberty of proposing an Amendment ex- 
tending the time from three to five 
years. [An hon. Memser: Seven. |] 
An hon. Member said seven years ; per- 
haps some other supporter of the Bill 
would say 14; but he thought there 
should be some finality. Heneed scarcely 
say that he had always been opposed to 
the passing of a restrictive and compul- 
sory measure such as this. He did not 
want to interfere with voluntary action; 
but he objected to a measure which he 
knew was not in accord with the opi- 
nions of the classes who would be affected 
by it. However, he was never opposed 
to the proper conduct of Business, or to 
anything that was really practical; and, 
although he could not bind himself not 
to oppose the measure, if ou another oc- 
casion it should be the pleasure of the 
House to say it should not pass, he must 
certainly subscribe to the idea of the 
hon. Member for Roscommon that the 
new clause should be allowed to be read 
as it then was, and that they should 
afterwards discuss whether the period 
mentioned in it should be further ex- 
tended. For his own part, he thought 
that three years would afford ample time 
for the country to judge of the necessity 
of continuing the measure ; but this was 
a matter to be discussed after the prin- 
ciple of imposing a limitation had been 
settled. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause read a second time. 


Mr. SULLIVAN moved, in line 2, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ eighty-one,”’ and 
insert the words ‘‘ eighty-five.” 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA moved 
that the Chairman report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. SULLIVAN thought his hon. 
Friend (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) a little 
precipitate, inasmuch as he (Mr. Sulli- 
van), had not resumed his seat. Be- 
sides, while he had spoken but once 
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that day, his hon. Friend had spoken 15 
times. He thought the Committee had 
wisely decided that the Bill should be a 
terminable Bill, and the only question 
remaining on this clause was as. be- 
tween three years and seven years. He 
thought that anyone looking at this 
question practically would see that three 
years would be too short a term ; while, 
on the other hand, there were sev 
precedents for seven years. If he were 
to launch forth on the general question, 
he, too, could speak almost interminably 
upon it; but he thought it better to move 
his Amendment to the clause as briefly 
as possible. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words “eighty-one,” and 
insert the words ‘ cighty-five,”—( Hr. 
Sullivan, )—instead thereof, 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA,. in rising 
to move that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again, said, it 
was only fair to the Committee that he 
should explain the reason why he did 
so. He had no desire that the Business 
of the Committee should be in the least 
degree delayed, and although his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan), had some warranty for 
saying that he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) had 
spoken on several occasions during that 
Sitting, he had taken up no longer time 
than was requisite in addressing him- 
self to the subjects under discussion. In 
the present instance, he thought the 
Committee had not had time to consider 
the principle of the clause. He had not 
been in favour of the second reading of 
the clause just passed, and he did not 
think that the limit of three years was a 
satisfactory one. In his opinion, next 
Session, or the Session afterwards, if the 
measure did not turn out to be a success, 
it ought to be repealed. His hon. 
Friends who usually acted with him 
had thought it best to accept a limita- 
tion, and the only period before them 
then was that contained in the clause; 
but the whole principle of that clause 
would be utterly set aside and subverted 
if the Bill were to be extended over 
the approaching Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and, probably, over even the next 
subsequent Dissolution. He accepted 
the three years’ principle unwillingly, 
and, if it were not assented to, he should 
persist in his Motion for reporting Pro- 


gress, 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Sir Joseph M' Kenna.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not persevere 
with his Motion, because he considered 
that the present was by far the most 
convenient time of any that was likely 
to be at their disposal for settling this 
question. There had been considerable 
discussion on the point already, and he 
thought the Committee was in a position 
to decide it. He must add that he was 
rather surprised to hear the promoters 
of the Bill making the suggestion which 
had been put forward, that the limita- 
tion of the measure should be seven 
years. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished to say that 
he was not a promoter of the Bill, and 
that he had made his suggestion em- 
phatically in disagreement with the too 
conciliatory views of his hon. Friends 
behind him. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, if the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan) had not been authorized by 
the promoters of the Bill, he presumed 
the hin. and learned Gentleman would 
not expect the Committee to support his 
Motion. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA offered, if 
the principle of three years were ac- 
cepted, to withdraw his Motion. 

Tue O’CONOR DON thought the 
opponents of the Bill werepressing their 
views very hardly. _ They seemed to 
think that the promoters were to have 
no opinion at all as to the length of time 
the measure should be in operation. He 
had accepted the principle of the clause, 
because he thought that by so doing he 
should be met in a conciliatory spirit by 
his opponents. At the same time, he 
had distinctly stated that he thought 
three years too short a term; and what 
he would now venture to suggest was, 
that the limit should be five years. He 
believed that this would meet a great 
many of the objections on both sides. If 
the term were three years only, the agi- 
tation for the renewal or discontinuance 
of the measure would commence almost 
immediately; but if it were five years, the 
agitation would not begin until a short 
time before the expiration of the term. 
His desire was that the agitation should 
be put an end to, and he also wished to 
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see the measure fairly tried. Five years 
would enable them to have a fair trial 
for at least two years of the existence of 
the measure, as no one would. think it 
of any use to agitate during so long a 
period as five years, inasmuch as their 
energies would thereby be wasted ; and, 
if during the two years of quiet they 
might thus expect to have, the feeling of 
the country were found to be against 
the measure, he had no doubt there 
would be no effort to re-enact it; while, 
on the other hand, if the feeling were in 
its favour, any agitation against it 
would be unsuccessful. Therefore, while 
having no fear as to the result of the 
experiment, he respectfully asked the 
Committee to accept his suggestion ; and 
he would also ask the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), who, 
although a supporter of the measure, 
was not one of its promoters, whose 
name was not on the back of the Bill, 
and who had no responsibility whatever 
in making any proposal on the subject, 
to withdraw his Amendment, in order 
that the figures “1883” might be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ 1881.” 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 


could not withdraw his Motion on the | p 


understanding suggested by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon. 

Mr. MURPHY said, it was his in- 
tention to make some observations on 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth provided it was 
fairly before the Committee. Another 
Motion being now before the Committee, 
he must postpone those remarks. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING assured 
the Committee that though he had 
always opposed the Bill, it was not his 
desire improperly to throw obstacles in 
the way of its progress. He wished to 
make some observations on the question 
whether the Bill should be passed for 
three or for five years ; and, in his view, 
it would not be fair to insist on reporting 
Progress at that hour. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN pressed the 
hon Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) to withdraw the Motion for 
reporting Progress. There was now a 
simple issue before the Committee— 
whether the Bill should be passed for 
three, five, or seven years. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked leave 
to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
The O Conor Don 
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Mr. SULLIVAN asked the permis- 
sion of the Committee to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure that the Amendment be withdrawn? 
f Cries of ** No!” 

Masor O’GORMAN said, two inte- 
resting discoveries had been made within 
the last few minutes. The Committee 
had been told by the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) that 
there was to be agitation in Ireland. 
He had understood from the hon. Mem- 
ber, on every occasion that the Bill had 
been hitherto under discussion, that the 
Irish people were all in favour of it. It 
appeared now that there would be agita- 
tion among the Irish people. He (Major 


O'Gorman) thought so himself; but he 


was glad to hear it from that quarter. 
The other discovery was, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan) was not a promoter of the 
Bill. He (Major O’Gorman) understood 
the hon. and learned Member to have 
said at some public meeting in Ire- 
land, or to have written in some pub- 
lic paper, that he hoped he would 
never see Heaven until this Bill was 
assed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the Com- 
mittee to confine their attention, at pre- 
sent, to a somewhat lower level than 
that to which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Major O’Gorman) had called their 
attention. He would suggest that the 
withdrawal of the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth was 
unnecessary at present. The Question 
to be decided at present was, whether 
the date 1881 should stand part of the 
clause. Whether that date should be 
replaced by 1885 would be a question 
for after consideration. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN asked, whe- 
ther the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth was not to 
omit the date from the clause, in order 
to insert one which would be equivalent 
to prolonging the operation of the Bill 
for seven years, and whether this was 
not the Question that would be put ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
is to leave out ‘‘ eighty-one,’ in order 
to insert ‘‘ eighty-five.” That amounts 
to two’ separate Questions. It is pos- 
sible for the Committee to affirm the 
one without affirming the other. The 
first Question is that the words ‘‘eighty- 
one”’ stand part of the clause. 
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Tux O’CONOR DON asked the Com- 
mittee to vote with him for the omission 
of ‘ eighty-one,” not with 'the:view of 
inserting the words proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth, . but 
with the view of inserting words which 
would limit the operation of the Bill to 
five years. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN wished to 
know whether, in the event of ‘the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth not 
carrying his Amendment, it would be 
competent for the hon. Member for Ros- 
common to move that a different date be 
inserted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the Committee 
decide to omit the words ‘ gighty-one,”’ 
it will be open to the Committee to 
insert ‘‘ eighty-five,” as proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth, or 
“eighty-four,” or ‘eighty-three,” or 
‘‘ eighty-two.”’ 


Question put, ‘That the words 
‘eighty-one’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 143; 
Noes 176: Majority 33.—(Div. List, 
No. 156.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The Question now 
is that the words ‘‘ eighty-five ”’ be here 
inserted. 

Tue O’CONOR DON moved that the 
words proposed to be inserted should. be 
‘‘ eighty-three.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth is before the Committee, .and 
must either be withdrawn or negatived 
before other words can be proposed. 

Mr. SULLIVAN begged to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, if the Amend- 
ment were withdrawn by permission of 
the Committee, it would be open to any 
other Member to move the insertion of 
other words; but, by the usual courtesy 
of the House, the priority of moving an 
Amendment would be given to the pro- 
moter of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue O’CONOR DON begged leave to 
move that the words “ eighty-three’’ be 
inserted. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING com- 
plained that the front Opposition Bench 
had not assisted the minority to gain 
any concession. He thotight they were 
much mistaken if they expected to gain 





much credit in Ireland for the course 
they had adopted; and he trusted that 
when that Bench did yield something to 
a large and influential minority, it would 
be remembered that they had, from 
beginning to end, supported a Bill 
which, in his opinion, was utterly op- 
sete to the traditions of the Liberal 

arty. He hoped the Committee would 
now consider that if not three years, at 
least, some shorter period than five 
years, should be agreed upon. He would 
suggest that four years should be the 


period. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, a fair com- 
promise having been offered but not 
accepted, negotiation ought now to be 
at an end. He moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Stacpoole.) : 


Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped the pro- 
posal would not be persisted in. There 
had been great complaints that the Bill 
was brought in for consideration at late 
hours. He himself joined in these com- 
plaints, and it sane be wrong now to 
acquiesce in the proposition to report 
Progress. If any hon. Member objected 
to the term of years proposed by the 
hon. Member for Roscommon, he might 
move another term that would commend 
itself to the Committee as the more 
reasonable course. 

Mr. M‘OARTHY DOWNING in- 
tended'to move that it should be 1882. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Itis notcompetent 
to move that until after the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon has 
been disposed of. 

Siz JOSEPH M‘KENNA, remarking 
that he might address himself to the 
general Question as there was a Motion 
to ae Progress before the Committee, 
urged his hon. Friend (the O’Conor Don) 
to make a small concession by adopting 
the date suggested by the hon. Member 
for the County of Oork. Otherwise, it 
would be impossible, in the time left 
for debate, to make further progress that 
night. 

m PATRICK O’BRIEN thought 
that if the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon were carried, it 
would not be competent for the hon. 
Member for County Cork to move the 
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insertion of 1882. He would. take this 
opportunity of expressing his coneur- 
rence with the hon. Member for County 
Cork in the observations he had made. 
As one who had been a strong supporter 
of Liberal opinion in that House for 
over 25 years, he must express surprise 
at the manner in which, en d/oc, the front 
Opposition Bench had gone against the 
expressed opinion of many men in the 
House who, in times of difficulty, had 
supported them. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, it ap- 
peared to him unfortunate if, when the 
Committee were upon a basis of com- 
promise, some middle term could not be 
agreed upon. He suggested the Ist 
August, 1882. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the words 3lst December were already 
adopted, and it would be impossible to 
go back to alter them. 

Tue O’CONOR DON thought the 
hon. Member for Londonderry had not 
fully comprehended the effect of his 
Amendment, which would be to make 
the period even shorter than was sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for County 
Cork. He presumed that he meant to 
suggest August, 1883. If a compromise 
of thatkind would meet his hon, Friends, 
if they would consent that the Bill 
should continue in operation to the end 
of the Session which succeeded 1882, 
then he would not object to the com- 
promise. That would be, say, four years, 
and a Session of Parliament. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING was 
not decided whether it was open to him 
to move an Amendment on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common. If so, he would propose the 
end of December, 1882. 

Toe CHAIRMAN directed that the 
hon. Member could say ‘‘No”’ to the 
Amendment, and if it were negatived, he 
could then propose his own words. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
if the hon. Member for Roscommon 
insisted on dividing on this, they might 
as well go on{with Progress. If the 
hon. Member would agree to insert 
December, 1882, the clause would be 
passed and the thing wouid be done. If 
not, it would be necessary to iake the 
sense of the Committee. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it appeared 
to him that the proposals of the hon. 
Members for Youghal, Cork, and Lon- 
donderry were exactly the same; -and 


Sir Patrick O’Brien © 





as the hon. Member for Londonderry 
had been a staunch supporter of the 
Bill, perhaps his suggestion would carry 


some weight with the promoters of the - 


Bill. The hon. Member for Roscommon 
had suggested an Amendment which 
could not in Order be put; but did he 
think it worth while to endanger the 
passing of the Bill after all that had 
taken place for the sake of a question 
involving a few months? He under- 
stood the clause would be allowed to 
nee if the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ér for Londonderry were taken. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN did not believe 
the-hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Stac- 
poole) would ask to report Progress. An 
element of dissension had been intro- 
duced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan). A great many 
Members thought the feeling of theCom- 
mittee was in favourof theproposalof the 
hon. Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna); but when the front Oppo- 
sition Bench was against them, it was 
impossible for them to carry their 
Amendment. The hon. Member for 
Ennis was quite right in introducing his 
Motion to report Progress. It was well 
known that the feeling of the Committee 
was in favour of the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Youghal, and yet no 
concession had been made; and, under 
these circumstances, the hon. Member 
for Ennis was quite right to proceed 
with his Motion. 

Tue O’CONOR DON held that he 
had made concessions. He had con- 
ceded the principle that the Bill should 
be terminable, and then an hon. Mem- 
ber moved to report Progress. He 
wanted to show that he was desirous of 
meeting the proposal now made. He 
would accept the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Cork County. He begged to 
omit 1883, and he would accept 1882. 

Mr. STACPOOLE thought the feel- 
ing of the Committee was decidedly in 
favour of three years. He would with- 
draw the Motion to report Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING pro- 
posed that 1882 be substituted for 1883. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Major O’ Gorman.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER trusted the hon. 
and gallant Member would not perse- 
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vere. What was now before the Com- 
mittee was an entirely new proposal, 
and was accepted by both Parties. 

Mr. SHAW hoped his hon. and 
gallant Friend would withdraw his Mo- 
tion. It would give them an additional 
year to finish off the front Opposition 


ench. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN would ask his 
hon. and gallant Friend to withdraw. 
He thought they had gone so far that 
they ought to be satisfied. 

Mason O’GORMAN said, that the 
Bill was so vicious that he was deter- 
mined by all the means in his power 
to exasperate the people of Ireland 
against it. He would prefer that the 
Bill should be deferred for an inter- 
minable period. [ Cries of ‘‘Withdraw!’? } 
He should not withdraw. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment (Zhe O’ Conor Don) agreed 
to. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN moved to report 
Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, the sum of £1,000,000 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 

Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
(wo. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Arruur Mutts, Bill to 
amend “ The Medical Act, 1858,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arruur Mitts, Mr. Cut- 


DERS, and . GOLDNEY. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 196.] 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 30th May, 1878. 
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—Civin Services anp Revenve Deparr- 
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Ways anp Mzans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [May 29] reported, 

Private Bruu (by Order)—Drumcondra, Clon- 
liffe, and Glasnevin Township, considered as 
amended. 

Pustic Brrts—Commitiee—Tenant Right (Ire- 
land) [31]—n.P, 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 3)*; 
Exchequer Bonds (No. 2)* [186]; Conway 
Bridge (Composition of Debt) * [150]; Public 
Health {trelend) * [1-199]; Elementary Edu- 
cation Provisional Order Confirmation (Ports- 
mouth) * [179]; Railway Returns (Continuous 
Brakes) * [185] ; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday Ca 44]. 

Third Reading—L overnment Provisional 
Orders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) * 

162]; Monuments (Metropolis) (No. 2) * 
140], and passed. 
; Watt hoe (Foreign Shareholders)* 

118]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o 0m — 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON—THE COMMISSION. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
proposed Commission to inquire into 
the City Parochial Charities will be ap- 
pointed ; and, whether, if it is necessary 
that an Act of Parliament should be 
passed before such Commission is ap- 
pointed, he can inform the House when 
the Bill will be introduced ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the matter had not been lost sight 
of. The necessary instructions had been 
ger to the draftsman to prepare a 

ill, which would be brought in as soon 
as possible, 


LUNACY COMMISSION (SCOTLAND) — 
THE VACANCY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to avail themselves of the 
present vacancy in the office of one of 
the Lunacy Commissioners in Scotland 
to reduce the cost of that department 
by abolishing the office, or otherwise, as 
referred to in the Report of the Com- 
mission on Civil Departments (Scotland), 
1870, following on the evidence to that 
effect of the Lord Justice Clerk and 
other parties ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I be- 
lieve it will be found absolutely ne- 
cessary to fill up the present vacancy in 
one of the Chief Commissionerships. 
The Report referring to this question 
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makes no recommendation upon | this 
subject, but contains a statement made 
by the Lord Advocate Moncreiff to the 
effect that it was his intention to abolish 
the office; but I may remind the hon, 
Member that after that Report was 
given in, a vacancy occurred in one of 
these Commissionerships, and the then 
Home Secretary (Mr. Bruce), with the 
advice of the Lord Advocate (Mr. Young), 
resolved to fill up the vacancy, and did 
so. That was challenged, I believe, by 
the hon. Member, but the Home Se- 
cretary said it was absolutely necessary 
for the administration of the Lunacy 
Laws, and, I believe, the duties attendant 
on the administration of these laws are 
more onerous at the present day than 
they were in July 1870. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND—OPENING OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


QUESTION, 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If his attention has been 
called to the accounts of the opening of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland by the High Commissioners 
with a Royal salute and a body of horse, 
foot, and artillery; and if he will con- 
sider whether the time has not come 
when the practice might, with advan- 
tage, be discontinued ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I think, 
Sir, that the usual forms and ceremonies 
accompanying the visit of the Lord High 
Commissioners, as representing Her 
Majesty, were observed on the occasion 
referred to, and I see no reason why 
they should be discontinued. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—ADULTERATION OF 
BEER AT MAIDSTONE.— QUESTION. 


Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether there is any foundation 
for a report that several casks of beer 
brewed at Maidstone have been exa- 
mined by the Excise authorities have 
been found to be adulterated and con- 
demned and destroyed ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, I have 
made all the inquiries in my power re- 
lative to the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, but I cannot find that there is 
the slightest foundation for it. 


The Lord Advocate 


{COMMONS} 





PERSIA—VISIT OF THE SHAH, 
QUESTION. 


Lorv. EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the Under. Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that 
the Shah of Persia intends to visit this 
country, and, if so, whether his visit will 
be of a public character; and whether 
in that event Her Majesty’s Government 
have in contemplation any arrangement 
for his reception ?, 

Mrz, BOURKE:: Sir, I, have to state 
that it is the, intention of the Shah of 
Persia to. visit, this.country. The visit 
will. not be a public one; on. the con- 
trary, it is expressly desired by His 
Majesty that his visit shall be incognito, 
and it is the wish of His Majesty to 
inspect personally the many institutions 
and manufactories in this country, and 
study them in detail. It is the intention 
of the Government that His Majesty’s 
desire shall be respected. 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE CAPE — TELE. 
GRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 


QUESTION. 


CotonEL MURE asked. Whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been directed to the want of Tele- 

aphic Communication. between this 

ountry and the Cape of Good Hope; 
and, whether any steps are in contem- 
plation with a view to such communi- 
cation ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, recent events have specially di- 
rected the attention of the Government 
to the want of telegraphic communica- 
tion between this country and the Cape 
of Good Hope; and, looking to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, and the 
absence of any prospect that within a 
reasonable time any conimunication 
would be opened by private enterprize, 
we would be prepared to give our 
favourable consideration to a proposal 
for aiding in some form or another in 
the establishment of such telegraphic 
communication, provided the several 
Colonies interested agreed also to help 
in the work. Despatches to this effect 
were addressed by me shortly after my 
accession to my present Office to the 
Governorsof theseveral Coloniesaffected, 
and, should the replies be favourable, I 
shall lose'‘no time in inviting the atten- 
tion of my Colleagues to a consideration 
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of the details of the subject, in order 
that the best plan may be adopted to 
carry out the proposal, which I think is 
of the test importance to the in- 
terests of the Empire. 


THE TURKISH LOAN OF 1865. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the sum of 
£77,448, which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were obliged to provide for in- 
terest and commission in consequence of 
the default of the Turkish Government 
to pay the dividend due in February 
last on the Turkish Guaranteed Loan 
of 1855, specially charged upon the 

tian tribute, has been received in 
full, or to any and what amount, from 
the Turkish or Egyptian Government ; 
whether the French Government has 
aid one moiety thereof; and, whether 
he can say when the Oorrespondence 
with the above-named Governments on 
the subject, which he informed the 
House on 19th March should be laid 
before Parliament as soon as it was in a 
fit state, will be presented ? 

Tae CHANC R or THE EXOHE- 
QUER: I am sorry to say, Sir, that 
the bulk of the sum of £77,448 has not 
yet been paid. The Porte gaye in- 
structions to the Khedivé ‘to pay the 
amount that was due, but the amount 
received from the Khedive has been 
somewhat less than £8,000. Why a 
further amount has not yet been paid 
I am not in a position to say, but com- 
munications are still going on with the 
Egyptian Government on the subject. 
The French Government have been ad- 
vised by Her Majesty’s Government of 
the position of affairs, and they have 
recognized their liability to pay one 
moiety. The French Government are 
prepared to pay the moiety on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government sending in an ac- 
count ; but as we have been hoping to 
receive a further remittance from the 


Egyptian Government we have not yet: 


put the claim in proper shape, and that, 
of course, will be a matter which will 
cause no delay between ourselves and 
the French Government. I am afraid 
that as the Correspondence has ‘not 
yet been completed, it will not be ad- 
visable to lay it upon the Table of the 
House. 


VOL, COXL. [rump senzes.] 
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Afterwards, 


Mz. DODSON said, he wished to ask 
a further Question, of which he had not 
iyen the right hon. Gentleman Notice. 
fit was, Whether the last instalment of 
the interest due on the Suez Canal 
Shares had been paid by the Khedive in 
full, and when the payment had been 
made? 
Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I cannot name the 
date, but it was paid in full. 


SCOTLAND—THE BOTANIC GARDENS, 
EDINBURGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he has received a Memorial from the 
Students of Botany in the Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens of Edinburgh, complain- 
ing that nearly 400 students have 
to study in aclass-room which is only 
seated for 230; and, whether the Go- 
vernment intend to provide adequate 
accommodation for the public, which 
has shown its desire to pursue their 
studies in these public gardens ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, a Me- 
morial ‘has been received from the 
Students of Botany in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens; but I am sorry to say that, 
owing to more pressing requirements, it 
has been’ found impracticable to take 
any steps to improve the accommoda- 
tion in the class-rooms at Edinburgh. 
But I: can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that when the Estimates for 1879-80 
are being prepared, the question shall 
be cxrelillis considered. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CLERY: I beg to ask the 

ancellor of the Exchequer, having 
regard to the forthcoming debate on 
University Education in Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to hold a 
Morning Sitting on Friday? 

Mr. BUTT: I think this Question 
oc, a have been left to be put by my- 
self or the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon, who has charge of the Motion. I 
would appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer not to interfere with the 
ordinary Sitting to-morrow. My hon. 
Friend has been good enough in my 
absence to submit this subject to the 
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House. It is a subject exciting a great 
deal of attention in Ireland, and a full 
discussion of it is very desirable. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ad- 
mitted to a deputation that waited upon 
him the importance of the subject, and I 
would press upon him that the discus- 
sion should be allowed to go on to- 
morrow. No one knows better than I 
do the difficulties which have been thrown 
in the way of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Still I trust to receive an assur- 
ance that to-morrow’s Sitting will not 
be interfered with. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I can assure the House and 
both the hon. Members who have just 
addressed me, that I am fully conscious 
of the importance attached to the ques- 
tion of Irish University education, and 
I should be most desirous, so far as I 
could, to provide an opportunity for the 
discussion of the question. Iam, there- 
fore, most anxious that I may not be 
driven to the necessity of asking the 
House to meet here to-morrow morning. 
I wish, however, to state candidly to the 
House, what the position of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is in respect to the 
progress of Public Business. We have 
already had six nights’ discussion of the 
Civil Service Estimates, and: have been 
able to get through only 33 Votes. There 
are upwards of 100 Votesstill remaining, 
and if we proceed with them with similar 
progress, we should require 18 nights to 
complete them. There are only 18 
Mondays and Thursdays between this 
and the Ist of August inclusive, and if 
we obtain no other days than those for 
discussion of these Estimates, progress- 
ing in the same degree, we should find 
the whole time of the Government taken 
up upon the consideration of these Votes 
alone, making no allowance for the 
discussion of questions relating to the 
Army and Navy, to our foreign affairs, 
and to the various other subjects of 
legislation wich must necessarily engage 
the attention of the Government. I 
hope, then, that the House will see that 
it is not owing to any grudging spirit on 
our part that we feel ourselves obliged 
to make stipulations for being afforded 
further facilities for the progress of the 
Government Business. repeat, then, 
what I have already said, that if we can 
make sufficient progress to-night in the 
Estimates, I shall not ask for a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow. I am fully aware 


Mr. Buti 
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the Irish Members take particular in- 
terest in the issue of the discussion upon 
the Irish University ‘question and the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, and that 
we must be prepared for a considerable 
amount of discussion upon that ques- 
tion. I have, therefore, so arranged 
this evening that, although I shall 
ask for a Vote on account—a course I 
hoped to have avoided—the Government 
will not include in that Vote any item 
relating to the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land. a will, however, fix Supply for 
Monday next again, and then take the 
main Vote for them... I hope hon. Mem- 
bers interested in the subject will see 
that they will thus be, afforded a suffi- 
cient opportunity of discussing that Vote. 
I propose to take a Vote on account this 
evening for all the Services exclusive of 
the Queen’s Colleges, and then to pro- 
ceed with Class fir, which relates to 
Law and Justice, the earlier Votes in 
which do not particularly affect Ireland, 
so that it is not likely they will render 
necessary any full discussion on the part 
of the Irish Members especially. That 
is the position in which we stand. If 
we find to-night that we are able to 
make a reasonable progress in our Esti- 
mates, we shall not have a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow. If not, I shall cer- 
tainly be under the necessity of asking 
the House to grant us a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow. 

Mr. A. MOORE: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon intend to proceed 
with the Sunday Closing Bill to-night ? 

Tue O’CONOR DON : It is my inten- 
tion to proceed with it to-night. 

Mr. EYTON asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, When he intends to proceed with 
the Bar Education and Discipline Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer), in reply, said, he in- 
tended to proceed with this Bill at the 
earliest opportunity he could obtain, 
which, he feared would not be until 
after Whitsuntide. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
tigi gil 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 
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Mr. DILLWYN said, although he 
considered it inconvenient, he did not 
wish to raise any objection to a Vote 
being taken on account; but he must 

rotest against the tone in which the 
bhaneellor of the Exchequer had spoken 
with respect to the delay which had been 
occasioned by the discussions on the 
Votes in Committee of Supply. It could 
not be denied that there had been some 
obstruction, but the air} part of the 
discussions, so far as he had heard them, 
were, he believed, really bond fide, and 
many of the criticisms of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath fey Parnell) were, in his 
opinion, very able and very much to the 
point. The Estimates were assuming 
enormous B gh rai-yey and it was, he 
maintained, essential to the public in- 
terests ; that they should be fully dis- 
cussed, in order that it might be seen 
whether the charge on the public could 
not be reduced; and with the view to 
secure that object, as well as to afford 
the Government reasonable facilities for 
the conduct of the Business of the House, 
he thought it might be well to appoint 
a Select Committee in the early part of 
each Session, to which the Estimates 
should be referred, and which should 
make a Report to the Committee of 
Supply on each class as it came up. 

Rr. PARNELL said, he might not be 
out of Order in referring to the reply 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 

od enough to give to the hon. and 
earned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
in an ag to the Irish University Bill 
and the proposed Morning Sitting. On 
Tuesday last, he had ventured to predict 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took a Morning Sitting he would get no 
Supply. His reason for that was 
that the Irish Estimates were the next 
Business, and if the Chancellor of -the 
Exchequer had been permitted to make 
considerable progress in Supply, these 
Estimates woul have given rise to 
considerable discussion. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had now skipped over 
these Irish Estimates and put down 
Class IIT., in which he felt very little 
interest, until the 14th Vote, relating to 
‘‘ Convict Establishments,” was reached. 
It Meppenied, therefore, that by the 
action of thé Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, so far as he as concerned, he 
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should be able to facilitate the obtaining 
of Supply without any sacrifice of what 
he considered his duty. As regarded 
the general question of the impediments 
offered to the Government in the way of 
obtaining Supply, it had unfortunately - 
happened that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had so frequently ex- 

ressed his opinion on the conduct of 

embers who had criticized—he would 
not say opposed—the Votes in Supply, 
had been almost invariably absent from 
the House when the discussions on 
Supply were taken. The right hon. 
Gentleman must, therefore, have formed 
his opinions on the conduct of hon. 
Members on the reports—more or less 
vague—which had reached him from 
hon. Members who might have been 
equally ill-informed with himself. On 
one or two occasions in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer entered the 
House when Votes in Supply were being 
considered, they had been engaged in an 
unfortunate squabble of a personal cha- 
racter, which had been in every case 
created by some English Member who 
had not been present during the evening, 
and who, thinking that the time of the 
House was being wasted, got up in a 
flurry, and made charges of a disagree- 
able kind. That was the experience 
from which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer spoke, when he talked of the way 
in which Supply had been dealt with. 
He would sdititort to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as a fair-minded man, that if 
he wished to constitute himself a judge 
of others, he should, at least, sit in the 
House while Supply was being taken. 
If he could not, why should he speak in 
this rash way of the conduct of Mem- 
bers who had been in the House all the 
time that Supply was being taken? By 
far the greater amount of time in these 
cases was wasted in unseemly personal 
squabbles. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations of 
the hon. Member, imputing misconduct 
to hon. Members of the House, and 
stating that personal squabbles are car- 
ried on in this House, which are not 
corrected, are unbecoming, and I must 
call upon the hon. Member to be more 
careful in his expressions. 

Mr. PARNELL: But they certainly 
seemed to me to be personal squabbles. 

Mz. SPEAKER: If personal squab- 
bles occur in this House, it is the duty of 
the Speaker or the Chairman, as the case 
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may be, to call toOrder Members who are 
guilty of them. The hon. Member is not 
entitled to say that personal squabbles 
occur without their being corrected. 
Mr. PARNELL replied, that he did 
not say that personal squabbles occurred 
without their being corrected. On the 
contrary, the Chairman had very fre- 
quently corrected these things. He 
ventured to suggest to the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury at the 
commencement of the discussion of the 
Civil Service Estimates what the effect 
would be if that discussion which it was 
the duty of hon. Members to give them 
was even attempted, and his predictions 
had been verified. At the present mo- 
ment, hon. Members who ventured to 
discuss the items of the Estimates were 
liable to an amount of ill-feeling which 
required more than ordinary courage to 
encounter. He would suggest that be- 
fore next Session the hon. Baronet 
should consider the desirability of re- 
ferring the whole of these Estimates to a 
Committee upstairs; and he believed, if 
a Committee had the opportunity of 
going through the items calmly and 
without heat, and calling the heads 
of Departments and others before them, 
they might reduce the Estimates by 
£5,000,000, oreven £10,000,000, without 
any detriment to the public service ; 
but, on the contrary, to its decided ad- 
vantage. On the question why he, an 
Trish Member, should remain in the 
House and discuss Scotch and English 
Estimates, he might say that for some 
time he had confined his exertions to 
supporting measures promoted for the 
benefit of Ireland, which were, however, 
voted down by large majorities of ing 
lish and Scotch Members, who frequently 
had not even listened to the arguments 
that had been used. He saw, then, that 
he was simply wasting his time, and he 
accordingly turned his attention to the 
Estimates, and endeavoured to check 
extravagance and stop sinecures, in the 
hope that he might in this way do some 
small good to those who paid taxes in 
Ireland. He was very well satisfied 
with the results that had attended his 
exertions since he had been in the 
House. He was sorry that the House 
had appeared, from time to time, to 
misapprehend his intentions and de- 
sires; but he was perfectly willing 
to live down the misapprehensions of 
the House of Commons, and he believed 
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that it would some day admit that it had 
misunderstood him. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sure the House must 
feel very sorry to hear that the hon, 
Member peau He himself a personne in- 
compris, and that the services he has 
rendered to us have not been appre- 
ciated. Iam certain that the general 
feeling of the House will be not to raise 
any personal discussion. What we 
meet for here is to discharge the Busi- 
ness of the country, not to discuss the 
merits of individual Members, or whe- 
ther their action is or is not justifiable. 
I venture to apologize to the House for 
my own absence occasionally when the 
House was in Committee of Supply. I 
try to be here as muchasI can. All 
that I haye seen of the conduct of my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury convinces those who have been here 
that he is perfectly competent for the 
work, I venture to request that the 
House will be good enough to abstain 
from unnecessary digressions upon ques- 
tions of a personal character, and that, 
as we seem to be tolerably agreed, the 
course suggested will be pursued. I 
have to thank my hon, Friends here, and 
onthe opposite side, who did not persevere 
with Motions of which they had given 
Notice on going into Committee of 
Supply, At the same time, in the re- 
marks I made, I did not all wish to in- 
timate any objection to the hon. Mem- 
bers taking the proper and usual privi- 
lege which belongs to Members of this 
House to raise questions upon going 
into Committee of Supply. I expressed 
a hope that, in whatever discussions oc- 
cur before going into Committee of Sup- 
ply, there would be some consideration 
for the grcersl conduct of Public Busi- 
ness. Ifa large proportion of the time 
is spent in discussing one or two items, 
that may render it impossible to discuss 
other items which may be of greater or 
equalimportance. The hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) spoke of the in- 
convenience of taking Votes on account, 
and he said that Votes on which discus- 
sions ought to be held are brought on 
late in the Session, and that discussion 
could not then arise. Ifa great deal of 
discussion occurs, we are driven to that 
necessity. With regard to the sugges- 
tion that the matter should be referred 
to a Select Committee, I will ihe | 
that that is a large subject which 1 wi 
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not discuss at the present moment, I 
hope the House will not allow itself on 
this occasion, and without due prepara- 
tion, to be led off into a discussion on 
such a large and important question as 
that. I hope Ihave said nothing which 
can give occasion for a continuation of 
anything like a personal discussion. We 
have one object in yiew—namely, to pro- 
ceed with the Public Business, and I hope 
it will be the general feeling of the House 
that we should now proceed with it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, it does not appear to me that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is in an 
way responsible for the discussion whic. 
has just been raised. I did not under- 
stand the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in answering a Question which was put 
to him at an earlier period of the even- 
ing, to make any reflection whatever on 
the conduct of any Member of the 
House. AllI understood him to do was 
to point out that, although there had been 
a considerable number of Sittings, very 
small progress had been made in voting 
Supply, and this made him propose a 
course which he admitted under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have been ob- 
jectionable. For my own part, I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman could 
have done otherwise than he has done. 
I hope that the advice given by the right 
hon. Gentleman may be accepted, and 
that the House will see that an undue 
amount of discussion on a limited num- 
ber of Votes must inevitably, in the end, 
have the effect of hindering a fair and 
full discussion of the great body of the 
Estimates. Therefore, I trust we may 
be able to proceed without any unneces- 
sary delay. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK hoped the 
House would guard itself against run- 
ning from one extreme to another. 
Money should not be voted away with- 
out seeing to its application. It was 
not a dignified course for the Govern- 
ment to say that they were at a stand- 
still, and could not get along. They 
ought to adopt some means to enable 
them to do their Business, and there 
were various ways in which they could 
improve the present state of things, 
without interfering with a due amount 
of fair criticism, if they took the trouble 
todo so. 


Motion, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. - 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS, FURTHER 
VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

Supp.y—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

“(1.) That a further sum, not exceeding 
£2,040,710, be granted to Her Majesty, on ac- 
count, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue De- 


partments for the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1879 :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works AND 


Buip1nes. 
Great Britain :— & 

Royal Palaces ; 3,100 
Marlborough House sai 500 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 9,750 
Houses of Parliament i 2,700 
Public Buildings .. cn 10,800 
Furniture of Public Offices .. 1,250 
Revenue Department Buildings 15,650 
County Court Buildings .. 3,700 
Metropolitan Police Courts .. 1,260 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland 650 
New Courts of Justice, &c. .. .. 10,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom “+ “Abie 
Science and Art Department Buildings 1,250 
British Museum Buildings .. be 400 
Natural History Museum 6,650 
Edinburgh University Buildings . 1,650 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade.. 1,250 
Rates on Government Property (Great 

Britain and Ireland) (2 months’ 

further Vote) .. vd .. 33,200 

Abroad :— 

Lighthouses Abroad “s 1,000 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings 3,600 


Crass II.—Sanarizs AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 
Ireland :— £ 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household 550 
Chief Secretary’s Office, &c. 2,200 


Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office .. re ee 170 


Local Government Board 10,600 
Public Works Office 2,450 
Record Office is 500 
Registrar General's Office 1,350 
Valuation and Boundary Survey 1,800 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 
England :— & 


Law Charges « ee +. 6,050 
Criminal Prosecutions a -. 16,300 
Chancery Division, High Court of Jus- 

tice... ee ea .. 14,800 
Queen’s Bench, &c. Divisions, High 

Court of Justice .. ‘5 .. 6,250 
Probate, &c. Registries, High Court of 

Justice ee ee ee ee 7,800 
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Admiralty eactwud High Court of 

Justice . es Ae 
Wreck Commission — oe 850 
Bankruptcy Court (London) ot 58160 
County Courts -» 86,250 
Land Registry 450 
Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 1,200 
Metropolitan Police 36,860 


eo Counties and Boroughs, Great 


ritain 350 
Convit Establishments in England and 
the Colonies é -- 86,850 
Prisons, England .. .. 40,600 
County Prisons, &c. Great Britain (4 
months’ further Vote) .. . 18,400 


Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic ‘Asylum. 2,100 


Scotland :— 

Lord Advocate, and Criminal pacers 

ings oe 5,600 
Courts of Law and ‘Justice - ‘.. e 
Register House Departments -- $8,000 
Prisons, Scotland .. we .. 6,750 

Ireland :— 

Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 

tions .. 7,250 
Chancery Division, High Court of Jus- 

tice ‘ 3,300 
Queen’s Bench, &e. Divisions, ditto .. 2,350 
Land Judges’ Offices, ditto .. es 900 
Probate, &c. Registries, ditto sie 950 
Court of Bankruptcy de . 800 
Admiralty Court Registry .. oe 140 
Registry of Deeds .. ek és: =e 
Registry of Judgments Me oo 230 
Dublin Metropolitan Police (ncinting 

Police Courts) .. 11,500 
Constabulary ae ve -» 90,850 
Prisons, Ireland .. .. 12,800 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asy lum .. 530 
Magistrates and pce es Legal 

Charges -- 5,450 


Crass [V.—Enpvcation, ScrzncE, AND 


Arr. 
England :— £ 

Public Education (2 months’ further 

Vote) . 358,200 
Science and Art Department @ months’ 

further Vote ny .» 61,200 
British Museum .. AS .. 9,400 
National Gallery .. ee ve 950 
National Portrait Gallery . 170 
Learned Societies, &c., Great Britain 

and Ireland -» 1,400 
London University 900 


Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 
rt) 


po 330 
Paris International Exhibition (2 

months’ further Vote) .. -» 6,100 

Scotland :— 

Public Education @ months’ further 

Vote és .» 82,900 
Board of Education ie oe 200 
Universities, &c. .. es oo: . R00 
National Gallery “4 ig ee 170 
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Ireland :— 


ss Education (2 months’ further 

. 108,500 
Endowed Schools Commissioners .. 60 
National Gallery ., oe ee 200 
Royal Irish Academy es 08 200 


Crass V.—CotonraL, ConsuLAR, AND 
OTHER ForEIGN SERVICES. 
or aba ¥ (2 months’ further £ 


Chama Services @ months! further 

Vote) .. w+ 41,400 
Colonies, Grants i in Ai Aid 3,450 
Orange River Territory and ‘St. Helena 230 
Suez Canal (British Directors) oe 130 
Suppression of the Slave Ley ee 600 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. 2 


Crass VI.—SupERANNUATION AND ReE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FoR CHARITABLE AND OTHER Pour- 
POSES. 


Superannuation and Retired Allowances £ 
(3 months’ further Vote) . . 110,800 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &e. 
(3 months’ further Vote) . . 7,800 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad .. a. si .. See 
Pauper —— Treland (3 morths’ 
further Vote) .. -- 21,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 1,450 
lianeous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain 350 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Ireland os a 340 


Crass VII.—Miscettanzovs, Speciat, 
AND TEMPORARY OBJECTs. 


& 
Temporary omniesigne ee «- 1,800 
eous Expenses .. ee 750 
Total for Civil Services .. $1,374,610 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Customs .. ey ae +» 81,700 
Inland Revenue .. sa «» 151,000 
Post Office ‘ «. 276,100 
Post Office Packet Service va .. 64,400 
Post Office Telegraphs a «. 92,900 


—_—_——— 


Total for Revenue Departments £666,100 


Grand Total ee £2,040,710 


poe 


Crass ITI.—Law anp Justice. 
(2.) £54,505, to complete the sum for 





Law Charges. 
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Mr. GREGORY said, he had given 
Notice of opposition to the item for the 
London Bankruptcy, Court; but he 
thought it would be more convenient if 
he brought up the subject on the second 
reading of the Bankruptcy Bill. His 
object in giving Notice to reduce the 
Estimates was to protest against the 
charge for that Court; but he would not 
bring the question forward now. He 
would reserve anything he had to say 
till the time he had mentioned. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was an in- 
crease in the cost of criminal prosecutions 
of £4,500. He should like to know on 
. what principle these prosecutions were 
conducted ? He should like to know, 
also, if the cost of the prosecution in the 
Bradlaugh case was included in the 
Vote, and, if so, upon what principle 
that cost was incurred, as the offence 
was not a police offence ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that these prosecutions were 
conducted by the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury at the instance of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
case was submitted for the consideration 
of the head of the Department before 
the Solicitor General took if up, and 
nothing was done without the approval 
of the head of the Department. In 
some cases, it was for the public interest 
that the prosecution should be conducted 
by the Solicitor to the Treasury, and in 
others, from the magnitude 'of the case, it 
was impossible for it to proceed, unless 
if were taken up by Government. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK remarked that 
something might surely be done to cur- 
tail the length of these trials which 
often extended over 20 or 30 days. 
Surely the interminable speeches of 
counsel, ‘for instance, ecakl be cut 
down. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoxxer) said, the Government 
were not responsible for the, Bradlaugh 
case. That was a prosecution by the 
City authorities, and the Government 
were in no way concerned in it. Un- 
doubtedly, the detective case did last 
for a long time before the police magis- 
trate, but that was not the fault of the 
prosecution. The counsel for the defence 
cross-examined the witnesses at enor- 
mgus length, and so very much pro- 
longed the proceedings. So far as he 
bina no time was wasted in these 
trials, 
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Sir ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
not alluding to the trial of the detectives, 
but to another case which was heard at 
the Old Bailey. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he found 
that a clerk in these Estimates was paid 
£50 under one head, and £15 under 
another. He thought the Committee 
should put a stop to such a system. 
Would any man in business pay his 
clerks in such a way? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was found more advisable in 
cases like the one referred to, to select a 
clerk in the office, and let him do the 
extra work required. It was like a case 
where a clerk took charge of the office 
during the absence of its head, and re- 
ceived additional pay for that. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, under section 
B, head G, there was a charge of £500 
as paid in rewards. He should like to 
know whether that was really all that 
was paid for rewards in connection with 
the administration of justice in this 
country? It seemed to him rather a 
small sum, considering the area over 
which the administration of :ustice ex- 
tended in this country. He thought the 
amount must be supplemented by money 
from some other source. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, there was a 
constant tendency to increase in this 
Vote. The gentleman in the service of 
the Crown appeared to be too much for 
the Members of that House. For in- 
stance, they now paid large salaries to 
the Law Officers; but that did not seem 
to diminish the expenses of the Vote. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, formerly the Law Officers were paid 
by fees; but that had recently been 
changed. The fees were now paid into 
the Exchequer, and the Law Officers re- 
ceived a salary. As to the Advocate 
General, he believed that an arrange- 
ment had also been come to recently 
with reference to that matter. 

Mr. GORST thought such an explana- 
tion would be exceedingly valuable if 
the hon. Baronet had told them how 
much the cash payments into the Exche- 
quer had been ; but, as it was, they did 
not know at all how they stood. As to 
the Advocate General, he should like to 
know if there had been an inquiry into 
the proceeds of his office, on which to 
base the salary ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the subject was one which had oc- 
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cupied his personal attention’ since” he 
had been in his present Office, The 
custom hitherto prevailing had’ been for 
each Department to pay its extra receipts 
into the Exchequer, and the amount 
had been explained in a note ‘at.the foot 
of the Vote. That amount was always 
very nearly accurate, but not always a 
guide for the future. Instead of that 
speculative amount, he thought it would 
be better, in future, so to arrange the 
accounts that the actual amount should 
appear in the Vote. Each Department 
would then show, on the face of its Esti- 
mate, what were its extra receipts as 
compared with its gross expenditure. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS wished, in 
justice to the Government, to bear his 
testimony to the fact that one item in 
the Vote had been increased from no 
fault of the Government, but entirely 
owing to the passage of a Bill through 
Parliament which was felt to remove a 
great and grievous hardship. The fact 
that the Queen’s Proctor was at liberty 
to bring intervening suits in the Divorce 
Court, the costs of which, if they failed, 
were not liable to be paid by the Orown, 
was felt by both Houses of Parliament 
to be a system which should not be al- 
lowed to continue. The performance of 
the duties of the office by the Solicitor 
to the Treasury entailed a certain amount 
of extra expense in that Department. 

Mr. GREGORY thought the per- 
manent staff of the office too large, and 
trusted the Secretary to the Treasury 
would look into the matter. :Twenty- 
seven appeared to him to be-a large 
staff for the work which was: done, but 
that number had been increased to 29. 
There was an item of £450 for writers 
alone. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £138,097, to complete thesum for 
Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Expenses, 
&e. 

Mr. GORST wished to ask’ a :ques- 
tion of the Government, in reference to 
the item for the repayment to coun- 
ties and boroughs for their criminal 
prosecutions. It would, no doubt, be 
in the recollection of the House, that 
prior to the present Government com- 
ing into Office, a reduction was made 
in the amount paid for the expenses 
of criminal prosecutions, which threw 
upon the ratepayers of the counties and 
boroughs a burden which they thought 
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an unjust one. Many Members of the 
present’ Government on that occasion 
distinguished themselves by the elo- 
quence with which they brought this 
subject under the notice of the House. 
When they came into Office, one of the 
first things they did was to initiate a new 
system, by which, instead of repaying 
the counties and boroughs the actual 
cost incurred, they paid for the prosecu- 
tions which took place on a sort of com- 
puted average cost. This arrangement 
was followed bydiscussions in the House, 
in which it was pointed out that this 
rule, so far from removing, really per- 
sete the injustice which had béen 
enounced, and that it inflicted on the 
counties and boroughs still greater losses. 
He had never seena better instance than 
this of the power of the permanent 
officials. Here was a Government led 
by the officials in the Departments into 
doing the very thing they had denounced 
when in Opposition. This scheme was 
established for three years, and it was 
promised by the Government that the 
matter should be re-considered in the 
light of experience, and that a fair settle- 
ment of the question should be arrived 
at. But, under this average scheme, what 
was foretold had actually come to pass— 
the. counties and boroughs had lost far 
more money than was lost under the un- 
justiscale of the previous Government. 
Deputations from almost every county 
and. borough in the Kingdom had waited 
on the Predecessor of the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and they 
had represented to him the loss which 
was incurred, and the unjust burdens 
which were laid upon the ratepayers by 
the operation of thisscheme. He had the 
honour of being present at one of these 
deputations himself, and the hardship 
was admitted, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury promising that the subject should 
receive the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and that a fair settlement should 
be arrived at. He wished to ask the hon. 
Baronet whether, having had all these 
figures placed before him, and it having 
been proved that the counties and 
prow: iv were mulcted in far greater 
sums than were entailed‘upon them under 
the previous scheme, the Government 
were prepared to propose any fresh ar- 
rangement for the next three years? ° 
Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, this was the second time the hon. 
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question forward, and he earnestly hoped 
the Government would not give way. 
He could not agree that!it was advisable 
to allow the counties and boroughs to 
make what arrangement they pleased in 
regard to criminal prosecutions. In his 
opinion, the Goyernment was perfectly 
right in maintaining a check over this 
expenditure. .Itmight, perhaps, be said 
that the auditor was not competent. to 
perform the duties, but that was a ques- 
tion:of administration, and.it would not 
be difficult to find someone who was ; but 
he appealed to the Government to main- 
tain the present system. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir George Balfour) 
had. somewhat misunderstood the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Gorst), who did not so much wish that 
these charges should be increased, as to 
know whether it was the intention of the 
Government to keep to the old average. 
He knew several counties in which the 
average was by no means a fair basis 
for succeeding years; and, for his part, 
he should be much better pleased to see 
things go on as they were before, than 
to see the average principle maintained. 

Mr. D. DAVIES asked how the in- 
crease of £700 in the travelling expenses 
of Clerks of Assizes was to be accounted 
for ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it would be in the recollection of 
the Committee that a few years ago an 
important Commission was appointed to 
inquire intothe working of the adminis- 
trative departments of the Courts of 
Justice. That Commission reported in 
1874; but it was said that, owing to 
the then recent passing of the Judica- 
ture Act, it was not thought desirable 
to make the changes which that Com- 
mission* recommended until there had 
been an opportunity for fully considering 
the effect of the new Act. He could 
not observe in the Estimates for the year 
that there was any apparent result from 
the labours. of: that Commission. He 
thought it very desirable that the Com- 
mitteeshould beinformed what—if any— 
progress had been made in the adop- 
tion of the recommendations of that 
Commission. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the noble Lord 
had anticipated the observation he was 
about to make. He had more than once 
asked in the House what were the du- 
ties of the Clerks of Assize, because, 
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from his knowledge of them, they were 
very light indeed. He observed in the 
Vote that there were several instances 
in which they acted as Clerks of Ar- 
raigns. The Olerk of Assize of the 
South-Eastern District received £1,500 
a-year as Clerk of the Central Criminal 
Court. He dared say that £1,500 
a-year was well earned; but why he 
should receive £500 a-year as Clerk of 
Assize he could not understand. He 
trusted they would have some hope held 
out by the Government that they would 
use their influence for the reduction of 
these offices, either by the transference 
of their duties to the Judges Marshal, 
or to the clerks who attended the 
Judge on Circuit. 

. MACDONALD said, he observed 
an item of £180 for salary tothe Auditor 
of Welsh Sheriffs’ accounts, who was an 
officer who also drew a salary from the 
Land Revenue Department as Receiver 
of Crown Rents, and who received £100 
a-year from the Superannuation Vote. 
He wished to ask, whether this gentle- 
man was not in practice as a pnblic 
rent collector? It occurred to him that 
this was another of those jobs in which 
one person was allowed to hold so many 
situations. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, in answer first of all to the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish), the Report of the Commis- 
sion to which he had referred was now 
under the consideration of the Treasury, 
who would carry out its recommenda- 
tions as the offices fell vacant, or as 
there were opportunities for re-organiza- 
tion. In regard to the Clerks of Assize, 
he would remind his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gregory) that the Commission which 
sat in 1868 recommended that the sala- 
ries of these officers should be materially 
reduced ; and in several instances, where 
the opportunity had arisen, that had 
been done. The Clerk of Assize was an 
important officer, and one to whose 
office considerable importance was at- 
tached in the country. The increase in 
the travelling allowances to the Clerks 
of Assize had arisen in consequence of 
the additional Assize which had been 
held under the Winter Assize Act, In 
regard to the salary of the Auditor of 
the Welsh Sheriffs’ accounts, that work, 
of course, did not occupy the whole of 
the officer’s time, and he was the Re- 
ceiver of Crown Rents, deriving his 
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salary from the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment. The £100 a-year superannuation 
allowance paid to him was in respect of 
compensation for the loss of an office. 
In reference to the question which had 
been raised by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), it appeared that, in consequence 
of the very numerous complaints as to 
the mode in which the costs of criminal 
prosecutions were taxed, a system was 
adopted in 1874, by which they were 
paid on the average of the three pre- 
ceding years, to hold good for the fol- 
lowing three years. That three years 
expired in 1877, and when he had just 
come into Office, he found the Papers 
which had been laid before his Prede- 
cessor on this point. The Examiners of 
Criminal Accounts were now considering 
the revision of this scale, and the ave- 
rage would now be taken from the ex- 
piration of the first three years on which 
the previous average was struck, so that 
the counties and boroughs would have 
the full benefit of any alteration which 
had taken place, 

Mr. CHILDERS would wish to sup- 
lement the statement of his noble 

riend (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
with reference to the history of the 
appointment of the Royal Commission 
on the administrative departments of 
the Law Courts. There were consider- 
able debates in the House a few years 
ago on what appeared to be the unduly 
large charge for these and similar pur- 
poses. A Committee, over which he had 
the honour to preside, was appointed, 
and before them was disclosed such a 
gross system of waste and extravagance 
in the legal department that they recom- 
mended the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. The Members of the Royal 
Commission comprised a noble Lord of 
great administrative experience, one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer, some of 
the most experienced officials con- 
nected with the Treasury and spending 
departments; and after a very care- 
ful inquiry, which extended over 
two years, they drew up and pre- 
sented to Parliament a Report, with 
respect to the greater part of which 
they were absolutely unanimous. On 
the question of the necessity for re- 
organization, there was no question be- 
tween them. For instance, they dealt 
very fully with the question of Clerks of 
Assize, which involved an expenditure of 
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about £20,000 a-year, and recommended 
not that reforms should be only effected 
as vacancies arose, but that the offices 
as now constituted should be altogether 
abolished, so that an entirely new sys- 
tem might be established, through the 

ency of a central office in London, 
which would result not only in consider- 
able economy, but to greater efficiency 
in the service. He thought the Com- 
mittee was clearly entitled to ask why 
a Report of the kind which he had de- 
scribed made four Sessions ago, after 
an inquiry which extended over two 
years, had not been acted upon. 
Surely, four years was a sufficient time 
in which to deal with those recommen- 
dations of a Royal Commission on which 
there was no difference of opinion. He 
hoped there would be no mere casual 
reform, but a general adoption of the 
practical and valuable recommendations 
of the Commission, so as to make the 
reform thorough and complete, and to 
produce greater efficiency, coupled with 
economy. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, the ques- 
tion he put had not been answered by 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Tréasury. His question was, not whether 
the Auditor of the Welsh Accounts held 
another office of profit, and received a 
pension on account of a third which he 
had previously held, but whether he 
had still sufficient time on his hands 
to serve the public in another capa- 
city ? 

Mr. D. DAVIES pointed out that 
the Secretary to the Treasury had not 
explained to him how it arose that, while 
the amount for the salaries of clerks 
had only increased by about 3 per cent, 
the increase in the travelling expenses 
was about 20 per cent. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained that the increase in the tra- 
velling expenses was owing to the fact 
that an additional Assize was how held 
underthe provisions of the Judicature Act. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald), 
the answer was that the duties per- 
formed by the gentleman in question 
were such as could only be performed 
by someone specially fitted for the work, 
and were not sufficient to justify the 
payment of a salary which should en- 
title the Government to demand the 
exclusive services of the holder of the 
office. It was, therefore, thought best 
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to allow that gentleman to fill another 
office, the pay from which provided him 
with a sufficientincome in connection with 
a superannuation which he enjoyed. By 
this means the country saved a consider- 
able sum of money, and secured greater 
efficiency in the public service. In 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
he had to say that the Report of the 
Royal Commission was, without doubt, 
. avery valuable document, and was being 
carefully considered by the Treasury ; 
but reforms of the kind suggested in 
the Report were not of a kind to be 
made in a day in so large a Department 
of the public service as that to which 
the Report referred. He had only been 
in Office a short time, and the matter 
had not been dealt with by him offi- 
cially; but he could assure the Com- 
mittee that it was the desire of the 
Treasury to deal with the question, and 
it would be no fault of theirs if the 
reforms which were recommended were 
not carried into effect. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that on former occasions, when he 
had brought this question before the 
House, he had been told that the re- 
commendations of the Committee could 
not be carried out until experience had 
been had of the working of the Judica- 
ture Act. He hoped that some informa- 
tion would be given at once as to the 
intentions of the Government. 

Mr. MACDONALD repeated that his 
question had not been answered. What 
he wanted to know was, whether this 
gentleman who held two offices under 
the Crown, and enjoyed a superannua- 
tion allowance on account of another 
office which he had formerly held, was 
also enabled to carry on other employ- 
ments as a collector of accounts for all 
and sundry the other private persons 
who might choose to employ him ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that the official referred to re- 
ceived payment for the duties which he 
was engaged to perform, and did per- 
form. He knew nothing as to what the 
gentleman did with any spare time that 
he might have on his hands. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the question 
which had been asked by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) ought not to. be passed over 
so lightly as it had been. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would remember 
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that, during the time of Office of a former 
Government, a Committee was appointed 
to consider the question of Oivil Service 
Expenditure. e had the honour of 
sitting on that Committee, in company 
with the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—who was not’ then in Office— 
and other distinguished Members of the 
House. The Committee sat during the 
whole of one Session, and the Inquiry 
they made resulted in information of the 
greatest possible value and interest being 
elicited. At the end of the Session the 
Committee suggested, as they had not 
inquired fully into the matters referred 
to them, that they should be re- 
appointed, with a view to continuing 
their inquiry in the following Session. 
The Government refused to re-appoint 
the Committee ; but, upon their recom- 
mendation, appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into one of the branches 
of the matter referred to them—namely, 
the expenditure connected with the Law 
Courts and the Legal Departments of 
the Government. The Commission sat, 
and, having completed their inquiry, 
made a Report ; but that Report, as well 
as the Report of the Committee which 
sat in 1873, had up to the present been 
treated as so much waste-paper, and the 
economies, which might have been 
secured, at the latest, three years ago, 
seemed to be as far off as ever from 
accomplishment. The hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury had said that 
reforms of that kind could not be effected 
in a moment; but, surely, the five years 
which had elapsed since the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on whose Report 
the Royal Commission was appointed, 
had afforded a sufficient time for some- 
thing to be done? He certainly thought 
that, at any rate, the Committee was en- 
titled to ask for the re-appointment of 
the original Committee, or the appoint- 
ment of a new one, in order to the re- 
sumption of the work which was inter- 
rupted on a former occasion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, having 
been up to within a very short time 
intimately connected with the work of 
the Treasury, he thought himself en- 
titled, if not bound, to say a few words 
on the question before the Committee. 
No one could deny that the Report of 
the Royal Commission was a most im- 
portant and valuable one; but, as the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) had remarked, it was neces- 
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sary that there should be. some. two or 
three years’ experience of the working 
of the Judicature. Acts before effect 
could be given to the recommendations 
contained in the Report of the Royal 
Commission. It was intended, after 
those two years had expired, to appoint 
a small Departmental Committee, 
which should inquire and . report 
as to the working of the Acts. at 
Committee, he believed, had not yet 
been appointed ; but it was still the in- 
tention of the Government to appoint 
it. It might not be found: possible.to 
effect all the economies that were de- 
sired ; but thewishes of the Government 
tended solely in that direction, and they 
would, as far as possible, carry out such 
of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission as were likely to. bring 
about the necessary reforms. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was much 
pleased with the assurance on the part 
of the Government that the Report of 
the Royai Commission should be dealt 
with; but he must point out that, a year 
ago, the Government undertook that 
the Committee which had been referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty should be ap- 
pointed. It was five years since the 
Committee sat; four years had passed 
since the Royal Commission reported ; 
one year had elapsed since the Com- 
mittee who should consider the Re- 
ports of the Committee and the Royal 
Commission was promised ; and yet no- 
thing had been done. He thought the 
question was the more important and 
the delay more serious, because not 
only were the thorough changes which 
had been proposed delayed, but fresh 
appointments had been actually made 
on the old system, within the last few 
months. Hecertainly thought that four 
years was a long time to wait for the 
Government of the day to act upon the 
unanimous recommendation of a Royal 
Commission. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
Department of Clerks of Assize had 
not long since been made the subject of 
careful inquiry with a view to reforms, 
and he did not think the conduct of the 
Government in regard to the matter 
was fairly open to the charges which 
had been made to them by the. right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Pon- 
tefract in the course of. the . discus- 
sion. 
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Mz..0’DONNELL pointed out that 
the. Vote included a sum of £10,500, 
which was described as— 

“Repayments to Sheriffs in England and 
Wales of Expenses incurred in providing 
Lodgings for the Judges on Circuit; Rewards 
in respect of extraordinary exertions in the fur- 
therance of Justice, and other Expenses (in- 
clading £240 formerly borne on the Consoli- 
dated Fund).” 


He thought details ought to be given, 
instead of the Committee being asked to 
vote a, lump sum. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £133,210, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of ent during the year ending 
onthe 31st’ day of March 1879, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Chancery Division 
of the High Court. of Justice, of the Court of 
Appeal, and of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
a as “are not charged on the Consolidated 

und. 


Mr. RYLANDS complained of the 
amounts put down in the Estimate for 
the payment of the Official Referees. 
The amount put down was £6,000, and 
he believed the work done was quite 
incommensurate with the sum charged. 
He should be glad if the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury or 
some of the Legal Advisers of the 
Crown could suggest a way in which 
the services of the Official Referees 
could be utilized, and they could be 
made to earn their salaries. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotker) said, the hon. Member 
for Burnley seemed to be under the 
impression that the Law Officers of the 
Crown were responsible for the changes 
which had beenrendered necessary by the 
passing. of the Judicature Act. This 
was altogether a mistake. The Official 
Referees were appointed under an Act 
passed in 1873, when a Liberal Govern- 
ment was in power; and it would be 
remembered that, at the time, several 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House strongly questioned the advisa- 
bility of making the appointments. The 
objections were overborne by the Go- 
vernment of the day, and, as a conse- 
quence, it was determined to appoint 
Official Referees. When the appoint- 
ments came to be made, there was 4 
long discussion in the House as to the 
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suitability of some of the gentlemen 
who had been nominated, and ‘in conse- 
quence of what was then said, the con- 
fidence of the . public. was, so. much 
shaken that very few cases were in- 
trusted to the Official Referees. He saw 
no reason why this should have been 
so, but the fact remained. He could 
not contend that the Official Referees 
had done much work, because the con- 
trary was the fact; but that was not 
their fault. They had been appointed 
under an Act of Parliament, and were 
ready, indeed eager, to do any amount 
of work that might be intrusted to them; 
but solicitors and other persons engaged 
in legal matters were disinclined, owing 
mainly to the discussions in that House 
on the question of their appointment, 
to intrust them with work, and they 
remained practically unemployed. An- 
other reason why the business of the 
Official Referees was not extensive was, 
that the Act under which they were 
appointed did not give sufficiently wide 
powers of reference. If that defect were 
remedied, and the disfavour into which 
the Referees had fallen in consequence 
of the discussions in Parliament. died 
away, he had no doubt that sufficient 
work would be found for them to do. 
The question now before the Committee, 
however, was one of expenditure, and 
he did not see how the office of Official 
Referee could be abolished, without 
some arrangement being made for the 
compensation of the office-holders. All 
he could suggest was, that if it were 
found that these gentlemen’s time was 
not fully occupied, and if it-should be 
thought that they were really and truly 
paid large salaries for doing a very in- 
adequate amount of work, the best way 
of dealing with them would be—and he 
would only throw this out as a sugges- 
tion to the Committee—that these gen- 
tlemen should be utilized for other 
offices. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, no doubt it 
was true that the Government of the 
day was responsible for the Judicature 
Act ; but that Act left all the details as 
numbers, salary, qualification and tenure 
of office to the Government under which 
the Act came into operation, and for 
these the present Lord Chancellor was 
responsible. The Government under 
whose auspices the Act was passed was 
in no respect responsible for anything 
else except the power granted to ap- 
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int so many officers as the Lord 
cellor and the Presidents of the 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice 
should decide. Therefore, as to the 
number and qualifications of the gentle- 
men appointed under the Judicature Act, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General could not shake off the 
responsibility of his Government. With 
respect to the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that the Official 
Referees, instead of being superseded, 
had a claim to other judicial appoint- 
ments, he would remind him that those 
gentlemen were not in the position of 
holders of judicial offices, but were ex- 
actly like any other civil servants. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE observed, that 
it had been said, with truth, that certain 
eaypoors of an action only could now 

e referred to the Official Referees. 
If this arose from any defect in the Act 
under which they were appointed, why 
could not the Government propose a 
short Bill, to enable everything in an 
action to be referred to the Official 
Referees, and giving them full power to 
deal with all questions in dispute? Whe- 
ther those gentlemen ought to be so 
intrusted was another question. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that there would 
be no difficulty in referring all questions 
in an action to the Referees, if all parties 
consented. He would suggest that, 
when the offices became vacant, they 
should not he filled up. Were the ser- 
vices of the Referees now dispensed 
with, the country would have to pay 
them compensation, which would come 
to nearly the same thing as continuing 
their salaries. 

Mr. GREGORY observed, that if 
there was one thing he objected to in 
the Judicature Act, it was the power of 
compulsory reference. At the time the 
Act was passed, he protested against it 
as a great injustice; many other hon. 
Members also raised their voices against 
it; but the large majority on the other 
side of the House frustrated the Amend- 
ments they proposed on that and many 
other points. The Referees were consti- 
tuted under the Judicature Act, and 
though, no doubt, they had been ap- 
pointed by the present Government, the 
machinery with regard to them was re- 
gulated by the Act. He thought that 
discussion with reference to their ap- 
pointment had arisen only in the case of 
one of them, the others being appointed 
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as a matter of course. The one to whom 
that discussion applied was appointed 
on the recommendation of the Lord 
Chief Baron to the Lord Chancellor. 
For his part, he had never expected that 
a great amount of business would be 
sent to these Official Referees, and he 
had not been disappointed. He thought 
that there should fe an understanding 
with the Government that these ap- 
pointments should not be filled up when 
they became vacant ; or the suggestion of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General might be adopted, and these 
Gentlemen might be gradually relieved, 
and placed in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion to the Masters, with regard to the 
conduct of references and arbitration. 
He believed that the gentlemen who 
filled these offices were desirous of work- 
ing if the public would allow them, and 
it was not their fault that they sat idle 
in their offices. One of these gentle- 
men, who had been referred to by 
name, Mr. Russell, with whom he was 
personally acquainted, tried a reference 
of very great importance which his firm 
conducted. Mr. Russell threw himself 
into the matter with considerable zeal, 
and took a long journey into the South 
of Europe, in an inclement season of the 
year, for the purposes of the case. It 
became seriously ill in consequence. It 
was certainly one advantage of the sys- 
tem of Official Referees that they could 
move about anywhere to take evidence 
wherever necessary. That was a great 
convenience in the trial of causes sub- 
mitted to them. But the system under 
which the fees were at present taken, 
and by which they were compelled to be 
paid before the matter could be pro- 
ceeded with, was at once harassing and 
vexatious ; while, at the same time, it was 
humiliating to the parties who had the 
conduct of the business, and, he ven- 
tured to say, was entirely unnecessary. 
Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS re- 
marked, that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) had expressed a hope that 
the Government would bring in a short 
Bill giving the Referees the same 
powers that were conferred upon the 
Courts by the Judicature Act of 18783. 
He was sorry to have to express a con- 
trary opinion; he hoped the Govern- 
ment would do nothing of the kind. It 
was true there was an impression upon 
the part of the public, and of some of 
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the Judges, that the power of the High 
Court of Justice, in referring cases to 
the Official Referees, was too limited by 
the terms of the present Act. The truth 
was, that that was an accidental omis- 
sion, Those who took part in the dis- 
cussion of the Judicature Act of 1873 
would recollect that, as a matter of 
policy, the powers to refer compulsorily 
to the Official Referees were limited. 
He remembered that some of the legal 
Members of the House pointed out that 
there was no provision introduced into 
the Act empowering the Courts to refer 
compulsorily any cause to the Official 
Referees, but only a question in an 
action. All that was to be referred to 
the Official Referees were matters for 
investigation and report in an action. 
That might seem to be a technical dis- 
tinction, but it was one of substance ; 
and when a question was referred to 
them to investigate and report upon, 
the judgment upon the matter was to be 
given by the Court itself. Therefore, 
the full control of the action was kept 
by the Court, the Official Referee only 
having to report to the Court upon mat- 
ters in dispute. Had he not been satis- 
fied that the power to refer compulsorily 
to the Official Referees was limited to 
any question in an action, he should 
have objected to the appointment of 
those gentlemen. He did not think 
that the explanation of the small amount 
of business which had come to them was 
that actions were not sufficiently within 
their absolute control. What the cause 
was he did not know; but he thought it 
was really hard upon these gentlemen 
to enter into a personal discussion con- 
cerning them, when the matter had been 
fully discussed in former years. If they 
were not the best men that could be 
selected, it was yet harder upon them to 
rake the matter up; they had given up 
their Profession for the sake of serving 
the public, and he protested against the 
recurrence of a discussion which could 
not be for the benefit of anyone con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ALFRED MARTEN was bound 
to say, with regard to the observations 
that had been made upon the existing 
state of business before the Official Re- 
ferees, that matters had much improved. 
For a considerable period very little was 
done by them, owing to the charges 
being fixed at too high a figure; but 
about a yearago a change was made, 
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and he believed, speaking especially of 





Chancery practice, that a considerable 
amount of business was now referred to 
the Official Referees. The great ob- 
jection to their employment at first was 
the very high fees charged. 

Mr. NORWOOD did not wish for 
one moment to attack these officers; 
but he, for one, objected to giving any 
compulsory power to the Judges to refer 
actions, which ought to be tried by them, 
to inferior officials. He maintained that 
when a suitor came to Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice, he had a right to 
expect to obtain the verdict of the Judge 
himself. As he oh, yi it, the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General would simply have 
the effect of relieving the Judges of duties 
they ought todischarge, and of forcing Her 
Majesty’s subjects to accept the decision 
of an inferior officer; but he thought 
the proposal made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the Government 
should take into consideration the ad- 
visability of utilizing the services of 
these gentlemen, was a wiseone. When 
the Bill was under discussion, he was 
one of those who protested against giv- 
ing these gentlemen too great a power, 
and he still protested against giving 
them any judicial power at all. 

Tae ATTO Y GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) did not think that the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
(Mr. Norwood) had exactly appreciated 
what he wished to state to the Commit- 
tee. He did not remember having sug- 
gested that the Official Referees should 
have greater power; but what he did 
say was, that they did not get so much 
business as they could perform, in con- 
sequence of the powers given by the Act 
of Parliament not proggg, fo te ade- 
quate for the purpose. to whether 
those powers should be increased or 
not, he had offered no suggestion. The 
only suggestion of a practical character 
he had made was, that their time not 
being utilized under the present system, 
they might be gradually absorbed and 
transferred to other offices. 

Mr. CHILDERS had had an oppor- 
tunity of referring to the Statute, and he 
found that the gentlemen accepted office 
under the ordinary conditions of the 
Superannuation Act as civil servants. 
If retired after three years, which was 
their present service, they would only 
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ther or not it was intended to absorb 
them into any other Department, it 
nevertheless was the fact that they had 
ry office on condition of being re- 
tired on such an allowance. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: My right hon. 
Friend has hardly recognized the fact 
that they are legal offices. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have referred 
expressly to the terms of the Act, and it 
will be found that they are not legal 
offices, and no addition to their re- 
tirement allowances as such has been 
made. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to cor- 
rect the statement he had made in 
answer to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish). The Com- 
mittee to which he referred, instead of 
having to be appointed, had completed 
its work, and agreed upon its Report, 
which would shortly be under the con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that it was the 
duty of those who represented the tax- 
se Avy in that House to see, when such 

arge charges were made, that the coun- 
try reaped full benefit from them. If it 
were thought that the House of Com- 
mons had committed a mistake in es- 
tablishing offices and placing in them 
org who, for some reason or other, 
ailed to fulfil their duties, it would 
be very unsatisfactory to the public to 
know that rather than disturb gentlemen 
in the enjoyment of these comfortable 
sinecures, the Government would con- 
tinue to charge the country with the 
sum of £6,821. If for no other reason, 
he thought the discussion would be of 
value, inasmuch as it had produced two 
important statements, which he hoped 
would be borne in mind. One was the 
ractical suggestion of the hon. and 
earned Gentleman the Attorney General 
that it was possible that the Government 
might find some suitable situations into 
which those learned gentlemen might 
be drafted, and, although a mistake 
might have been made by the ap- 
pointment of those officials, yet it 
might be rectified, and the public 
interest served by the course so sug- 
gested. If, onthe other hand, the Go- 
vernment did not find any such situa- 
tions for those gentlemen, then they 
were told by the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), that in the 
course of the next year they could dis- 
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a compensation allowance of £100 a-year 
each. They would then, also, get rid 
entirely of the Clerks to the Referees at 
£800 a-year, and in place of £6,800, they 
would pay an annuity of £400 a-year. 
If no one else on a future occasion, when 
the Vote came before the House, was 
prepared to move the rejection of the 
amount of the Vote, he should be pre- 
pared himself to make a Motion to that 
effect, with a view of inducing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to place those gen- 
tlemen on the retiring list. He sincerely 
hoped the Government would not put 
the Committee in the position of having 
to consider a Vote of this kind next 
year; for he was quite sure the Govern- 
ment ought, without anyfurther pressure, 
to remove those gentlemen from the 
sinecure positions they now held, and 
remove them as speedily as possible to 
useful situations, or at once to place 
them upon the retiring list. 

Mr. MACDONALD observed, that 
there was one point on which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had misled the Committee. It was stated 
very distinctly by the Attorney General 
that these gentlemen gave up their prac- 
tices and businesses, and that statement 
was also affirmed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbigh (Mr. Watkin Wil- 
liams), who had come to the rescue of 
these sinecurists. He remembered to 
have heard it stated that they were not 
in the possession of any practices. There 
was one other point to which he would 
call the attention of the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury. It was 
the item—‘‘ Chancery Officer and High 
Courtof Justice—1. Stock Broker, £2,000 
a-year.”” He would like to know what 
the office of Stockbroker had to do with 
the High Court of Justice. 

Mr. BULWER said, that he remem- 
bered, when this measure was passed, ex- 
pressing the apprehension he was under 
that the appointment of the Official Re- 
ferees would be a failure. It was then 
the opinion of the public and of the 
Profession that an additional Judge was 
required, who would have cost the coun- 
try some £5,000 a-year; but the late 
economical Government preferred ap- 
pointing the Official Referees, who cost 
the country a good deal more. In his 
opinion, the appointment of the Official 
Referees was altogether wrong on prin- 
ciple, and the only justification that he 
could see for their appointment was 
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that suitors might be benefited by 
lessening the expense of arbitrations; 
but, as he understood, no such benefit 
had resulted. If parties were to be com- 
pelled to refer matters in controversy 
to others than the legal tribunals, they 
ought to be able to choose the arbitrator 
themselves, for better or for worse, whose 
decision should be final. Under the pre- 
sent system, neither time nor expense 
was saved. It was in the power of any 
disappointed litigant to re-open every 
question before the Superior Courts, 
questions of fact as well as questions of 
law, all of which had been dealt with 
by the Official Referees, and thus to 
add very enormously to the expenses of 
litigation. To allow that to be done 
was, he thought, bad on principle. With 
reference to what had been said as to 
the gentlemen appointed having no 
practice, to his personal knowledge two, 
at least, of them, gave up large and 
lucrative practices, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) was, 
therefore, wrong in what he had stated, 
He did not think that gentlemen who 
had given up large and lucrative prac- 
tices ought to be dealt with in the man- 
ner suggested. It would be quite un- 
worthy of the House of Commons to 
consign these gentlemen to private life 
with a salary of £100 a-year. So far 
as the principle of Official Referees was 
concerned, he protested against it, and 
believed that their appointment had 
been an unfortunate experiment. 

Mr. D. DAVIES wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to one point, 
having had considerable experience in 
business before Referees. In his opinion, 
there was nothing worse than going be- 
fore Referees, for counsel always took 
liberties with them. Barristers ar- 
ranged matters for their own conve- 
nience, and postponed and delayed the 
trial, by which means those who em- 
ployed them lost hundreds of pounds. 
A Referee or two might be useful to 
assess what the Judges called ‘‘ quan- 
tum.” The Judges could not be ex- 
pected to go into questions of amount, 
and for that purpose Referees would be 
useful. He trusted the Government 
would find some way to make these 
gentlemen useful for that purpose. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoxxer) thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken (Mr. D. 
Davies) had raised an objection which 
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could not be validly urged against these 
Official Referees. His objection was 


really against arbitrators appointed for 
better or for worse by the ies. 
Such a Referee might, at the request of 
counsel, allow an adjournment; but the 
Official Referee could not do that, but 
had to sit de die in diem, without listen- 
ing to any applications for adjourn- 


ment. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in answer to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald), would venture to say 
that if the Stockbroker of the Chancery 
Division were not paid by salary his 
commission would come to a very much 
larger sum. 

Sm HENRY JACKSON said, that 
everyone acquainted with Chancery busi- 
ness knew that hundreds of thousands 
of pounds were invested yearly in the 
purchase of different securities. Some 
of those investments were of a very 
minute amount, and must necessarily 
cause an enormous amount of trouble 
to those engaged in making the in- 
vestment. He should like to say one 
word on the question of Official Re- 
ferees. Everyone must feel that the 
present system was a confessed failure, 
though as to the cause of it people 
might have different opinions. There 
were some very unpleasant debates as 
to the qualifications of the gentle- 
men appointed; but, after full discus- 
sion, the House came to the conclu- 
sion that no further action was necessary, 
and he thought that the Pte question 
ought to drop. He could not help think- 
ing that the real cause of the failure was 
this—that it was not originally intended 
that lawyers should be appointed Official 
Referees. The theory of the Referees 
was, that technical questions, such as 
the hon. Member for Cardigan (Mr. 
D. Davies) refered to—as questions of 
‘“‘quantum,”’ specifications of patents, 
chemical questions, and other matters of 
a technical character—should be referred 
to the investigation of persons who had 
scientific and technical, rather than legal, 
knowledge. In the clause of the Act of 
Parliament he found that it was not 
stated whether these Official Referees 
were to be barristers, or even lawyers 
at all. Their qualifications were left 
entirely open, and he could not help 
thinking that there had been some little 
miscarriage in the appointment of 
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lawyers.. It was well known that 
jealousy was felt by suitors with regard 
to compulsory references. Every suitor 
thought he had a right to have his cause 
tried by the Judge himself, and, cer- 
tainly,:a good deal could be said in. 
favour of thatidea. But the same ob- 
jection to a reference would not occur 
if ‘skilled technical Referees had been 
appointed to conduct the compulsory re- 
ferences. _He hoped that some day, 
when there was a vacancy in these 
offices, the Government would not abo- 
lish them, but would appoint in the place 
of lawyers some technically skilled per- 
sons, who would be able better to carry 
re the intentions of the framers of the 
et. 

Mr. ALFRED MARTEN observed, 
with regard to the superannuation al- 
lowances, that one of those gentlemen 
appointed was formerly Examiner in 
Chancery, and would not fall under the 
category mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers). 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to have an 
explanation of some items which he found 
at p. 169 of the Estimates. They were 
under the head of Salaries to the Lord 
Chancellor’s Officers. He found a Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery, Chief Clerk 
to ditto, Second Clerk to ditto, Third 
Clerk to ditto, Messenger, Secretary to 
the Lord Chancellor, Secretary of Pre- 
sentations, Secretary of Commissioners 
of the Peace, Gentleman of the Chamber, 
Pursebearer, ditto for performing the 
duties of Sealer and Chaff Wax, Mes- 
senger of the Great Seal, and others. 
He would like his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General to explain 
the meaning of some of those offices, for 
it seemed to him that the salaries paid 
to the Lord Chancellor’s officers were 
exceedingly heavy in proportion to the 
amount of business performed by them. 

Mr. O’DONNELL wished to protest 
against the employment of Official Re- 
ferees. From all parties in the Com- 
mittee he heard that they were excellent 
persons, very desirous of having some- 
thing to do, yet finding no work. He 
begged to move to reduce the amount 
proposed to be voted by £3,000, which 
would relieve the Estimates of two of 
the Official Referees. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to reduce the Vote or 
the item 

Mr. O’DONNELL: The item. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the item of £6,821, for Salaries of 
Official Referees be reduced by the sum of 
£3,000."—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. WHITWELL hoped the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) 
would withdraw his Motion. It must 
be well known to him that a division 
would be perfectly nugatory, and they 
already had the assurance from hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House that they would do the best they 
could to decrease the expenditure for the 
future. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS perfectly 
well recollected the discussion that took 
place in that House in 1873, when the 
original Judicature Act was passing. 
The clause appointing the Official Re- 
ferees was supported on the ground that 
it would be well to appoint prominent 
scientific men as Official Referees to 
conduct references of scientific matters. 
The Lord Chancellor had not carried out 
that clause, of which he was not the 
author, and had seen fit to appoint bar- 
risters. It was no wonder their services 
were not so much sought after by suitors 
as those of scientific men would be 
in purely scientific cases. There was a 
very wide-spread suspicion and dislike 
of these ‘‘hole-and-corner’’ investiga- 
tions. It was, however, a very hard 
thing to call these gentlemen the holders 
of sinecure offices,.when they had to at- 
tend and be ready to perform their 
duties. It was necessary for them always 
to be in attendance at their offices, for 
they could never tell when they would 
be required. He begged to oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHILDERS joined in the appeal 
to the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he did not 
feel himself justified in withdrawing his 
Motion, but would be content if the 
Committee negatived it without a di- 
vision. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. RAMSAY asked whether the 
Government had directed their attention 
to the Report of the Select Committee on 
Lunacy. Evidence was produced before 
that Committee to show that very great 
expenses were incurred by the employ- 
ment of Visitors in Lunacy and the 
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Masters in Lunacy. He thought that 
some attention should be paid to that 
evidence, and he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would see its way to effect 
a junction between the jurisdiction in 
Lunacy of the Court of Chancery and 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, so as to 
unite the two bodies into one Department 
of the State, having charge of all luna- 
tics. That system prevailed in Scotland, 
and economy ool be effected in Eng- 
land by putting all lunatics in the charge 
of one Department. It was essential 
something should be done, as great ex- 
penses were incurred by the present 
system. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpincE GirrarD) said, that the Lord 
Chancellor’s Offices numbered a great 
many Departments in the State, with 
different Secretaries who were absolutely 
essential for the performance of the 
work. The Secretary of Presentations 
took charge of that Department, while 
the Secretary for Commission of the 
Peace looked after another ; and so on. 
With reference to the other Depart- 
ments, he could not give the exact duties 
of each, but they were all necessary. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not satis- 
fied with the explanation. There was 
a Pursebearer, a Sealer, and Chaff 
Wax; and, unless he had some reason- 
able explanation of their duties, it 
seemed to him that the offices were sine- 
cures. He would confine himself to mov- 
ing that the Vote be reduced by the sum 
paid to the Pursebearer, Sealer, and 
Chaff Wax. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Cavan would not be in 
Order in making the Motion he pro- 
posed. The Committee had at present 
before it the Motion to reduce the item for 
the salaries of the Official Referees, and 
it would not be in Order to propose to 
omit another item while that was under 
consideration. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that he would 
be in Order in proposing that the whole 
of the Vote be reduced. He should like 
an explanation as to the Clerk of Petty 
Bag, and the other officers. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp) was afraid that he 
could not explain all these different 
items as they were not in his Depart- 
ment. The Sealer and Chaff Wax, he 
presumed, performed duties in affixing 
the Great Seal to all documents passing 
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under it. No doubt, it would not be 
expected that the Lord Chancellor would 
himself affix the Seal, and he supposed 
the official referred to was charged with 
that duty. The office of the Petty Bag 
was one from which all original writs 
issued. He did not know the exact 
administration of ‘the office, only that it 
was one that was actually in the perform- 
ance of duties, and in no respect a sine- 


cure. 

Mr. GREGORY wished to state that 
the office of Chaff Wax used to be a 
sinecure. There was a considerable re- 
venue attached to it; but it was now 
abolished, and the holder received com- 
pensation. There were certain duties 
which had to be performed, and they 
were now executed by a person who 
received £100 a-year for affixing the 
Great Seal. The Pursebearer was the 
person who carried the Great Seal, and 
always accompanied the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK would ask 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
to rest satisfied with the explanation. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that a question 
had been asked as to the meaning of the 
Petty Bag office. So far as he could 
understand the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General, the explanation was that 
he did not know much about it. That 
did not seem to him satisfactory. 

Mr. PARNELL observed, that the 
office of Pursebearer had already been 
under the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into those 
offices. In the Report of the Commis- 
sioners there was a short passage which 
he would read— 


“We are of opinion—and it is one shared by 
the present Pursebearer—that all of his duties, 
except that of sealing, may be done by the Gen- 
tleman of the Chamber, and that the sealing 
could be done by a messenger under the direc- 
tion of that officer.” 


Thus, the Commissioners gave it as their 
opinion that the duties of a Pursebearer 
could be performed by other function- 
aries, and £600 a-year saved to the 
country. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty had not come before the 
House; but it would be presented in a 
short time. Then the suggestions of the 
Committee would be considered with a 
view to the adoption of their proposals. 
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He must, however, remind hon. Members 
that, when it was proposed to abolish 
some of these offices, the question of 
retiring salaries to the holders of them 
had to be considered. Therefore, they 
must be very careful in adjusting any 
scheme to carry out the Report of the 
Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the explana- 
tion as to the Pursebearer was satis- 
factory, and he would assume that the 
Government would do what was right 
for the public service in respect of that 
office, and that if the duties could be 
performed by some other officials, the 
holder of the office would be absorbed in 
some such way as proposed in the case 
of the Official Referees. As to the Petty 
Bag Office, no explanation seemed to be 
given, and he should be happy to hear 
something with respect to it. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought he had stated no alterations 
were to be made at present, because a 
Committee had been appointed to report 
upon the matter. The Department of 
the Petty Bag was one of those old De- 
partments of the State, like the Purse- 
bearer, the relic of an old system, and, 
in common with the others, would come 
into consideration in any fresh scheme 
that might be proposed. It would be 
impossible to do away with particular 
offices, except by the re-organization of 
Departments, and the subject, as a 
whole, had yet to be considered. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that as he under- 
stood that these offices were likely, to 
some extent, to be re-constituted, he 
would not trouble the Committee any 
further in the matter; but if he lived for 
another year, and found that no reform 
was introduced with respect to the items 
to which attention had been drawn, he 
should feel it his duty to strenuously op- 
pose the Votes, for many of the charges 
included in them appeared to him to be 
thoroughly preposterous. 

Mr. RAMSAY remarked, that no no- 
tice had been taken of the subject to 
which he had directed attention. He 
would appeal to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General seriously 
to consider the expediency of making 
some change in the administration of the 
affairs of lunatics, which came under the 
cognizance of the Court of Chancery. 
He thought that the facts which were 
stated in the evidence to which he had 
referred were sufficient to show that 
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some change should be made. He did 
not say what change. Upon that point 
he offered no opinion ; but some assur- 
ance ought to be given to the Committee 
that the subject would be seriously con- 
sidered before this Vote was submitted 
to them another year. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had to apologize to the hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay), but really his point was 
covered by the reply which he had al- 
ready given. These were all branches 
of the same Department, on which a 
Royal Commission, and, subsequently, 
a Committee, had reported; and the 
question of the re-organization of the 
Staff and duties of this, as of all the 
other branches of Chancery, would have 
to be considered at the same time by 
the Treasury. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought it was rather 
hard that when a plain question, as to 
what were the duties of the Petty Bag 
Office was asked, not a single Member of 
the Government was in a position to give 
a plain answer toit. Yet the Committee 
were called upon to vote a certain sum of 
money for the office. He thought that 
when his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who had threatened 
to move the rejection of this item, ac- 
cepted the explanation of the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury— 
though that explanation was far from 
satisfactory, indeed, it was no explana- 
tion at all—that under the circumstances 
his hon. Friend ought not to be readily 
charged again with obstruction. He 
(Mr. Dillwyn) confessed that if he had 
proposed the reduction of the Vote, he 
should not have been disposed to act as 
his hon. Friend had done. 

Mr. GREGORY desired to point out 
to the hon. Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs (Mr. Ramsay), that the functions 
of the Masters of Lunacy had reference, 
to a great extent, to the management 
of the estates of lunatics; while the 
duties of the Commissioners, who had to 
visit the lunatics, were of a distinct cha- 
racter. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was fully 
aware of what the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Gregory) had just stated ; 
but what he had omitted to tell the 
Committee was, that the items to which 
attention had been drawn were justifiable 
either in the interest of the lunatics, or 
of the country. What he (Mr. Ramsay) 
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contended was, that these estates ought 
to bear the expenses of management, 
including the expenses of any persons 
or officers who might be employed by 
the Lord Chancellor to look after them. 
He thought, moveover, that he had 
shown that the subject was one of press- 
ing importance. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 


(5.) £47,440, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer Divisions of the High Court 
of Justice. 

Mr. GREGORY said, a vacancy had 
recently occurred in the office of Master 
of the Queen’s Bench. He believed it 
had been stated by his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that the Re- 
port of the Committee upon Legal Offices 
was in the hands of the Treasury, and 
he (Mr. Gregory) hoped that before 
long it would be laid upon the Table of 
the House. He thought they might as- 
sume that that Report had some bearing 
upon such an office as he had mentioned, 
and it might be satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee to receive some assurance from 
the Government that thie. office should 
not be filled up until, at all events, the 
Treasury had had an opportunity of 
considering this Report. Perhaps, his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury could give them some information 
upon the subject. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was afraid his answer would not be satis- 
factory to his hon. Friend. He could 
only say that the appointment was one 
which rested, not with the Treasury, but 
entirely with the Lord Chief Justice. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, if he were not mistaken, power 
was taken in an Act, passed either last 
year or the year before, to suspend all 
appointments until it had been decided 
what course should be adopted with 
respect to the Report of the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. WHITWELL could not think 
that the Lord Chief Justice would fill up 
an appointment which he was given to 
understand would have to come under the 
review of the Treasury. He wished to 
ask, whether it was a fact that all expenses 
incurred in respect of Election Petitions 
were paid by the parties themselves? He 
had been under the impression that such 
was the case; but he found that the 
Vote included a considerable sum for 
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defraying the expense of conducting 
such Petitions. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought, that if his hon. Friend would 
refer to the Act on the subject, he would 
find that the duty of defraying certain 
expenses was imposed by it upon the 
Treasury out of money to be provided by 
Parliament. These were the expenses 

ut down in this Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it struck him that 
under the head of Clerks to the different 
Judges in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
there was an extraordinary large num- 
ber of persons employed. He should 
like to ask the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General what occupation there was 
for so many clerks ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpinee GirFrarp) believed that the 
clerks were not one too many with re- 
ference to the administrative business 
that had to be got through. The hon. 
Member did not sufficiently understand 
that, besides the business with which he 
was more familiar—namely, that which 
took place in Court—there was an enor- 
mous number of duties of a different 
character. Originally the clerks were 
paid by fees, and those fees were con- 
sidered to be excessive. By an Act of 
Parliament fees were taken away, and 
the clerks were paid, not so very long 
ago, by salaries which were then fixed ; 
but he believed it was the experience of 
all the learned Judgesin their Chambers, 
that the number of clerks was by no 
means in excess of the requirements of 
the public service. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6). £70,274, to complete the sum for 
the Probate, &c., Registries of the 
High Court of Justice. 


(7). £10,044, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Registry of the High 
Court of Justice. 


Mr. MACDONALD complained that 
here, again, they had officers filling two 
distinct offices, for each of which they 
received a salary. He should really like 
to know how it was they were able to 

erform the duties of both offices. He 

ad no wish to waste the time of the 
Committee, but he must repeat that this 
was a matter which demanded their most 
earnest attention. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he entertained 
the opinion, that the morethey obstructed 
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upon these Estimates the more likely 
they were to arrive in the end at a satis- 
factorysolution. He quite agreed withthe 
remarks made by the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Macdonald). It would 
appear that persons were appointed to 
office without regard being had whe- 
ther the duties were sufficient to 
absorb the whole of their time or not. 
His own opinion was, that a person 
was appointed who was employed for 
a couple of hours each day, and that he 
was attached to some other Depart- 
ment with an additional salary to fill 
up his time. He found that in that 

ouse there was one party to trim the 
lamp, and another to light the fire; but 
on the principle which seemed to guide 
the Treasury in these matters, if the one 
man were to be employed to perform both 
duties he would receive two salaries, al- 
though he performed them within the 
day. He hoped that the hon. Member 
for Stafford would take a more decided 
course. Nothing was so objectionable 
to his mind as discussing these various 
points in the Estimates without coming 
to a division, and testing the opinion of 
the Committee upon them. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he had 
again to ask the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, what ex- 
planation he had te offer with respect 
to persons who were receiving as much 
as £200 a-year for one office, while they 
were paid large sums besides for services 
rendered in other offices? Unless this 
thing was explained, he should certainly 
follow the course indicated by the hon. 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. 
Mellor), and divide the Committee on 
every one of these items, if it were to 
take six months to get through the 
Estimates. 

Mr. J. COWEN thought that some of 
his hon. Friends scarcely appreciated the 
position. Their judicial system was one 
that had recently undergone an entire 
change, and the difficulty arose in 
assimilating the old with the new. 
There were a large number of persons 
holding offices now who held offices 
under the old system, and they could 
not dispense with them without giving 
them compensation. The difficulty was to 
join the old and the new together. Now, 
as he understood, the Government had 
undertaken to inquire into the whole 
subject, and deal with it in a compre- 
hensive manner, and if they did that, 
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they would remove the objections which 
some of his hon. Friends had to the 
present system. There was no doubt 
that what they said had a good deal of 
force in it—namely, that many of these 
gentlemen were holding two or three 
offices, getting salaries for each, and 
doing comparatively nothing for them. 
But if that state of affairs was to be dealt 
with, it must be in a comprehensive and 
not in an isolated way. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that what the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) had said 
accounted for a considerable number of 
these cases. He would further point 
out that the result of employing some 
of these officers in doing work which 
appeared in the foot-note as work done 
without the Department was a saving 
of the public money. If that course had 
not been followed, the probability was 
that the work would have been done by 
some officer appointed for the purpose 
with a larger salary. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that perhaps he might be allowed 
to inform the Committee why it was that 
such an increasing number of these foot- 
notes appeared in the Estimates. The 
fact was, that some few years ago the 
Committee on Public Accounts recom- 
mended that this information should be 
given, as they thought it very unfair 
that full information should not be 
afforded to the House. Formerly, no 
such notes were appended to the Votes, 
and it would have been impossible then, 
from the Estimates, to know what 
the emoluments of a public servant 
were. 

Mr. DILLWYN quite agreed with 
the noble Lord (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) that the foot-notes were a great 
improvement on the Estimates produced 
formerly ; but what he urged some time 
ago upon the House, and what he would 
still continue to urge, was that an ad- 
dition should be made to these foot- 
notes. He desired that in each Session, 
before the Estimates were placed in 
their hands, a tabulated statement should 
be prepared showing the names of all 
the officers who held different offices, 
with the salaries or remuneration at- 
tached to them. The House would then 
be able to see what it was doing. He 
quite agreed with what the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary to the Treasury had 
said. It might be a great advantage to 
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the public service to have two separate 
sets of duties performed by an officer in 
one of the Departments; but, on the 
other hand, such an arrangement af- 
forded an opening for very great job- 
bing and mystification. It might, in 
fact, be made a cover for sinecures, if 
not very sharply looked after; and a 
tabulated statement such as he had 
suggested would enable hon. Members 
to discharge that duty much more eff- 
ciently than they could at the present 
time. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished, before the Vote 
was passed, to call the attention of the 
Secretary to the Treasury to one item in 
it. He observed that in the case of the 
Registrar of the Court of Admiralty, 
that officer was also paid a salary as 
Wreck Commissioner—the two together, 
with that appertaining to another office, 
amounting to £3,000 a-year. As Regis- 
trar, he was receiving a salary of £1,600 
a-year, and it seemed to him that was a 
very large sum to pay a man filling the 
position of Registrar, who had, he sup- 
posed, no judicial duties to perform. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that when the Wreck Com- 
mission was first started, the duties of 
that body were intrusted to the Regis- 
trar of the Admiralty Court, as being 
one of the ablest men who could be 
found for the position. He thought 
that, having regard to the nature of the 
duties performed by that gentleman, 
the Committee would not think that he 
was paid too much. 

Mr. O'DONNELL wished to say, 
with reference to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen), that he thought the general 
undertaking of the Government to take 
a survey of the whole subject did not 
relieve hon. Members from the duty of 
criticizing the Estimates, and pointing 
out what they considered as blots in 
them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £8,142, to complete the sum for 
the Wreck Commission. 


(9.) £28,945, to complete the sum for 
the London Bankruptcy Court. 

GenErat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked, whether he was not right in stat- 
ing that the superannuations were equal 
to the whole amount of the salaries now 
paid in the Bankruptey Court ? 
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Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that though the pensions bore 
a large proportion of the total amount, 
they were gradually dying out. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked, why one 
of the clerks received £100 a-year in 
addition to his salary, and £20 a-year 
in the shape of an advance which was 
paid to him in common with the other 
clerks? What were the duties which 
entitled him to the extra £100? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was afraid he could not give the desired 
information ; but, from its not appearing 
in a foot-note, he imagined that the 
£100 was for some special work done 
by the clerk in question. He would 
make inquiry. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the meaning 
of the item for Counsels’ fees ? 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
imagined that there was still work re- 
quired to be done by those gentlemen, 
although the office had been abolished. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £326,527, to complete the sum 
for County Courts. 


Mr. J. COWEN said, he wished to 
direct the attention of the Committee to 
the items in this account relating to the 
payment of County Court Registrars. 
‘When these Registrars were appointed, 
the design and intention of Parliament 
was that their salaries should not 
amount to more than from £800 to 
£1,000 a-year. That was the maximum 
it was then held that the Registrars 
should be entitled to receive. But it 
had so happened that, in consequence of 
the great increase which had since taken 
place in the business of the County 
Courts—an increase which at the time 
these salaries were fixed had never been 
contemplated by the Legislature—the 
salaries of the Registrars had been 
greatly augmented. He ought to state 
that the Registrars were paid partly by 
fees and partly by salaries, and the 
result was that a large number of them 
received incomes considerably in excess 
of the intended maximum. He found 
that there were 11 County Court Regis- 
trars in this country who were in receipt 
of upwards of £1,500 a-year ; there were 
10 who were receiving £1,200 a-year ; 
and a considerable number—he did not 
know how many—who received upwards 
of £1,000 a-year. And not only did 
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many of them receive incomes in excess 
of what was originally intended, but 
some of their incomes were very largely 
in excess. For example, the Registrar 
of the County Court of Birmingham re- 
ceived £5,150 in the shape of salary, 
and £2,451 in payments on account of 
clerk-hire. Thus, this officer, who was 
expected to receive from £800 to £1,000 
a-year at the time of his appointment, 
was now receiving a sum that was 
much in excess of the salaries paid to 
the Speaker of the House, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Prime 
Minister of England, and double the 
salary given to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. The Registrar of the Leeds 
County Court was in receipt of a salary 
of £3,636 and £1,365 for clerk-hire. 
The Registrar of the Newcastle County 
Court received £3,571 a-year, and £375 
for clerk-hire. The Registrar of Shef- 
field had a salary of £3,348 and £1,000 
for clerk hire. The Registrar of the 
Bristol County Court received £3,245 as 
salary, and £1,725 for clerk-hire. The 
Registrar of the Manchester County 
Court was in receipt of £2,768 salary, 
and £1,390 for clerk-hire. The Regis- 
trar of the Bradford County Court had 
an income of £2,596, and £596 for clerk- 
hire. He might add many more cases 
of asimilar character to this list; but 
what he had already stated was suffi- 
cient to show that the sums paid to these 
officials were much in excess of what 
would be a fair and legitimate emolu- 
ment for the duties discharged as well 
as of the income which Parliament ori- 
ginally intended them to receive. It 
seemed to him a great anomaly to place 
a man in the position of a County Court 
Judge with a salary of from £1,200 to 
£1,500 a-year, and to allow an officer of 
his Court, with nothing like his legal 
experience, sitting in an adjacent room 
and performing what was merely clerical 
work—atany rate, dutiesthat almost any 
ordinary clerk could perform—to receive 
something like double the salary given 
to the Judge, and sometimes three times 
the amount; while, in a very large ma- 
jority of cases, his income was greatly 
in excess of that of the Judge. He 
trusted that some attention would be 
paid to this matter by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that an arrangement 
would be made by which the salaries 
paid to Registrars should be propor- 
tionate to the duties they had to dis- 
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charge than was now the case. He had 
no wish to deal hardly with those who 
at present held the office of Registrar. 
They had got their appointments, 
somewhat perhaps by accident, but still 
they held them, and if the arrange- 
ments for their payment should be al- 
tered, they would be entitled to com- 
pensation; but, in the case of after 
appointments to that office, it would not 
be difficult to arrange that they should 
not be paid anything like the sums they 
were now receiving. He did not pro- 
pose to move any Amendment, or to 
ask for any reduction of the Vote, be- 
cause he knew that that would be prac- 
tically impossible. All he desired was 
to direct attention to this great anomaly; 
and he should be glad to hear some ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
Government, and, if possible, some 
assurance that they would devote atten- 
tion to the subject. He was aware that 
Gentlemen in that House who belonged 
to the Legal Profession did not like to 
hear persons who were outside the Pro- 
fession speaking on legal matters, and 
that whenever those who were outside 
the Legal Profession did touch upon 
such subjects, the rule was to treat them 
with a certain amount of indifference. 
Nevertheless, commercial men through- 
out the country were greatly interested 
in this matter; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he had taken the liberty of 
submitting to the Government and the 
Committee the points to which he had 
drawn attention. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE was inclined 
to indorse pretty nearly everything that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) as to the ano- 
malous position of County Court Regis- 
trars. Noone who knew what were the 
duties of these gentlemen could doubt 
that the salaries and fees which made 
up their incomes were very much in 
excess of what was originally contem- 
plated or thought possible. It was 
simply an absurdity to know that while 
none of the Judges had £2,000 a-year, 
some of the Registrars obtained twice that 
sum from their offices. He thought he 
could point out what was one reason for 
this. Since the passing of the Act under 
which the Registrars were appointed, 
the law had imposed upon these officers 
a second office—namely, that of Dis- 
trict Registrar, to which was attached a 
considerable salary. He trusted that 
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something would be done by which the 
two offices could be dissociated and kept 
distinct. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, it must be 
evident to everyone who had at all con- 
sidered the subject that it was impos- 
sible for this Vote to be brought before 
the House, without some allusion being 
made to the subject touched upon by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen). It was a subject of which they 
had heard a good deal lately; but, what- 
ever opinions they might have upon it, 
they ought not to forget that one of the 
causes of the increased amounts paid to 
the County Court Registrars was the 
enormous increase of business that had 
taken place in the County Courts; and, 
inasmuch as the Registrars were paid 
by fees over and above their specified 
salaries, their emoluments had shown 
a proportionate increase. One of the 
causes of this great increase of business 
was the extension of the Bankruptcy 
Act to the County Courts; and as there 
was a large amount of bankruptcy busi- 
ness done in these Courts, the Registrars 
derived therefrom an extra income. He 
hoped, however, that now the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government had been 
so strongly called to the subject, they 
would lend their aid in a very desirable 
reform by equalizing the payment of 
Registrars. 

Mr. MELLOR expressed a hope that, 
as the offices now held by the Registrars 
became vacant, the new appointments 
would be made at fixed salaries, without 
fees. This was the only judicious course 
Her Majesty’s Government could take 
on this subject. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) said, the matter was one 
that would have full consideration on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
At present, the arrangement under which 
the Registrars were remunerated was 
fixed by Act of Parliament, and there 
could be little doubt that when the 
emoluments of those officers were ori- 
ginally determined, the business of the 
County Courts was never expected to 
increase to the proportions it had as- 
sumed. The hon. Member for Kendal 
(Mr. Whitwell) had hit upon the real 
reason why the remuneration of the 
Registrars was apparently so much out 
of proportion to their duties. If hon. 
Members would refer, they would find 
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the subject. By the Act 19 & 20 Viet. 
c. 108, the Registrars were to be paid 
£120 for the first 200 plaints entered in 
the year, and £6 for every additional 
25 plaints entered up to 1,000, and then 
£4 until the number reached 6,000; 
and out of this remuneration the neces- 
sary clerks were to be paid by the Regis- 
trars. If the number of plaints ex- 
ceeded 6,000, the net salary was not to 
exceed £800, with £70 for clerk-hire. 
This was altered by a later Act of Par- 
liament, which specified that on the 
occurrence of any vacancy in the office 
of High Bailiff the Registrar should 
perform the duties of High Bailiff, with 
a moderate scale of remuneration. It 
was never contemplated at that time 
that the number of plaints would exceed 
8,000; but, as a matter of fact, the 
number of plaints frequently exceeded 
8,000 in the year. The County Courts 
had proved to be rather a favourite tri- 
bunal, and the number of plaints had 
greatly exceeded what was originally 
anticipated. He was free to confess that 
the Registrars were at present remune- 
rated to a far higher amount than was 
reasonable and fair. That was his 
opinion. The question, therefore, came 
to this—what was the remuneration to 
be? He must say he had been rather 
surprised to hear the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) complain of a 
disinclination on the part of the lawyers 
to hear observations on such subjects as 
these from persons outside the Legal 
Profession. For his own part, he (the 
Attorney General) never had such a 
notion, and he certainly never heard 
any such disinclination expressed by 
any lawyer in that House; while he 
might add that everyone was in the 
habit of receiving with favour any pro- 
ear that came from the hon. Mem- 
er for Newcastle. The hon. Gentleman 
had recently introduced into the House 
a County Courts Bill, which contained 
suggestions that were received with the 
ree possible attention by the House. 

e considered the proper mode of pay- 
ing Registrars was by salary, and he 
should be glad if means could be de- 
vised to enable such a plan to be 
adopted. But there were many diffi- 
culties in the way of making such an 
arrangement. True, in large places, a 
reasonable salary might be easily fixed ; 
but that would not be the case in small 
Courts. If the Registrars of these 
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little districts had a salary, the 
least which could be paid them would 
be a great deal more than the work 
they had to perform warranted. How- 
ever, he might say that the Govern- 
ment, being perfectly alive to the ano- 
malies which existed under the present 
mode ‘of payment, would grapple with 
the subject, and take some steps which 
would bring about a more satisfactory 
state of things. 

MR. MELDON said, the fees paid to 
Registrars in England were enormous, 
and altogether out of proportion to the 
sums allowed in al Last Session, 
a County Court Act was passed for 
Ireland, under which it was provided 
that no Registrars should be appointed. 
But, on its being found that it was im- 
possible to carry on the business of the 
Courts without such officers, the Govern- 
ment yielded, and consented to appoint 
them. But how were they to be paid? 
Seeing the large fees which were charged 
in England, it would naturally be sup- 
posed that the Irish Registrars, compe- 
tent men as they must be, would have a 
fair and proper salary given them. The 
Government, however, gave no salary. 
After preventing the increased jurisdic- 
tion of the Courts being taken advantage 
of for some time, owing to their refusing 
to appoint Registrars, the Government 
said such officials might be attached to 
the Courts, but that the remuneration 
should be two or three guineas a-day for 
those days actually devoted to Court 
work. The result was, that the County 
Court Act was almost a dead letter in 
Ireland, owing to the shabby conduct 
of the Government towards the Irish— 
conduct which strangely contrasted with 
the proceedings in England. He was 
glad to hear the Attorney General say 
that he considered payment by salary 
the proper mode to remunerate Regis- 
trars; and he would take the liberty of 
suggesting to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that, if in any measure he 
proposed such a plan for England, he 
should treat Ireland in the same way. 
Everyone admitted that it was of the 
utmost importance that the Irish County 
Court Act should be made popu- 
lar as soon as possible; but, up to the 
present, everything had been done to 
make it almost inoperative. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Treasury 
took all the fees in Ireland, whereas in 
England £300,000 were voted by Parlia 
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ment to pay Registrars of the County 
Courts; besides which, probably, as 
much again was paid them out of the 
Court fees. This was very unfair to the 
Trish officials, and unless some alteration 
was made next year, he should mark his 
sense of such conduct »y moving to 
strike out the whole Vote for English 
Registrars. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. Member for Meath had 
fallen into an error in supposing that the 
English Registrars had salaries and fees 
as well. The fees would be found 
charged as extra receipts to the Exche- 
quer, and these receipts were larger 
than the expenses—£414,000 eoming 
from County Court work, and £67,800 
from Bankruptcy business. 

Mr. MURPHY desired an explanation 
of the increase in the charge for sta- 
tionery in the County Courts. He ob- 
served that £19,000 was asked for this 
year, as against £14,700 last year. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the increase of stationery repre- 
sented the increased work in the County 
Courts. 

Str ANDREW LUSK expressed the 
pleasure he felt at having heard the 
Attorney General say he would endea- 
vour to deal with the question of pay- 
ment to Registrars. The County Courts 
were of great advantage to the smaller 
classes of litigants, and everything should 
be done to make them both efficient 
and popular. 

Mr. PARNELL did not understand 
the answer which the hon. Baronet gave 
to him as to the payments to English 
Registrars. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Registrars paid by salaries had 
those salaries calculated on the scale of 
work done. Those salaries were covered 
by the fees, and though the scale might 
be altogether wrong, he desired to point 
out that double payments were not made, 
asthe hon. Member for Meath seemed to 
suppose. 

Mr. PARNELL thought Registrars 
had a direct sum as salary, and a per- 
centage on the fees. [‘‘ No, no!”] He 
could not see how it was otherwise, when 
they were told that the net salary of a 
Registrar did not exceed £700 a-year; 
whereas the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen) had stated that the Regis- 
trar of the Manchester County Court had 
£2,768 a-year, and the Registrar of the 
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Birmingham County Court, £3,566. He 
could not see how they could have so 
much, unless the salaries were augmented 
by fees. 

Mr. HERMON said, the whole ques- 
tion of payments to Registrars was under 
the consideration of the Committee on 
the three County Courts Bills which had 
been introduced into the House. He 
thought the whole subject might be dis- 
cussed when the Committee reported. 

Mr. J. COWEN explained, that the 
figures he had quoted appeared in a 
Return made to the House last year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,068, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Land Registry.” 


Mr. WHITWELL said, he was sorry 
to have to propose a reduction of the 
Vote. This Registry had now been estab- 
lished for several years, but little or 
no business had been transacted in the 
Court. Very few deeds had been re- 
gistered, very few titles had been ren- 
dered indefeasible, and what had been 
done was done merely for the benefit of a 
few individual landowners. The whole 
amount received to the credit of this 
Court during the year was £995 5s. 6d., 
and yet the expenditure was no less than 
£5,418. The time had arrived when 
the Committee ought to express its 
opinion as to the undesirability of con- 
tinuing at a constant expense a scheme 
which had proved to be an utter failure. 
He begged to propose to reduce the Vote 
by £4,422 15s. 6d., which was the dif- 
ference between the amount of the ex- 
pected receipts and the sum expended. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
there was a certain inconvenience in 
proposing to reduce the Vote by that 
particular sum, and he suggested that 
the hon. Member should propose to re- 
duce the Vote by some other sum, so as 
to raise the question of principle. 

Mr. WHITWELL thereupon moved 
to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
£3,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,068, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on: 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Land Registry.” —(If. 
Whitwell.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horker) said, the Act of Parlia- 
ment relating to Land Registry was 
passed in 1875. It was not then ex- 
pected that the benefits of a registry of 
title would be immediately apparent to 
landowners, and it was not anticipated 
that the measure would be at once a 
complete success. It was, in fact, ad- 
mitted by everybody who was concerned 


in the passing of the Act, that some con-. 


siderable time must elapse before its 
provisions would be appreciated by the 
country, and before those persons who 
were possessed of land would take ad- 
vantage of its provisions. He would 
admit fully and freely to the hon. Mem- 
ber who had moved to reduce this Vote, 
that up to the present time no great 
amount of business had been done in the 
Land Registry Court. It was true that 
the business transacted last year ex- 
ceeded to some extent theamount of busi- 
ness done in previous years; but still, 
it must be admitted that, up to the pre- 
sent time, the number of titles registered 
had been comparatively insignificant. 
But the question of the registration of 
titles was one of the greatest moment 
and importance. It had been discussed 
over and over again in Parliament. Bills 
had been brought forward by eminent 
lawyers, and some measures had been 
passed on the subject. Notably, a mea- 
sure was passed in 1862, which was ad- 
vocated by the late Lord Westbury, than 
whom, he supposed, there had scarcely 
ever appeared a man of greater power 
and grasp of intellect, and more capable 
of dealing with a subject like this: But 
the great difficulty lay in this point. 
Everybody admitted it would be 
an immense advantage if they could 
have a satisfactory and efficacious re- 
gistry of titles to land. It would sim- 
plify the transfer of land, and also 
cheapen it to a very considerable extent. 
But then came this very difficult pro- 
blem, with which those who agreed to 
the proposition he had just mentioned 
were obliged to deal—namely, how 
could an Act be framed that would pro- 
vide for the effiacious registry of titles, 
unless they made registration of titles 
compulsory? ‘That was the difficulty 
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which had presented itself to the mind 
of everybody who had endeavoured to deal 
with this question. The desire of those 
who had brought forward measures on 
this subject was to pass an Act which 
would be effectual, and which, at the 
same time, would not be tyrannical. 
When Lord Westbury passed his Bill 
into an Act in 1862, it was thought to be 
a compulsory measure, but it turned out 
not to beso. The scheme was to ela- 
borate. The question of boundary came 
in, and the scheme required a ma- 
chinery which was too complicated. 
Whatever the reason of the defect 
might be, the result was that the Act 
was never much resorted to. It was 
thought, in 1875, that that Act might 
be very considerably improved and 
amended, and that a new system might 
be inaugurated which, without being 
compulsory, would do the work well. 
The most eminentconveyancers and other 
persons who had the greatest possible 
amount of knowledge of real property 
law, came to the conclusion that a mea- 
sure might be enacted which would have 
the desired effect without being compul- 
sory. There existed in this country the 
strongest objection to a measure which 
would compel people to register their 
titles, whether they liked to do so or not; 
because, when men had landed property, 
they; of course, did not wish to put on 
the register a title which might be de- 
fective. If their title were a good one, 
they could not improve it by putting it 
on the register; but if it were a bad 
title, they would, by putting it on the 
register, proclaim the fact to all the 
world. However, the Members of that 
House, and of the other House, who took 
an interest in this matter, thought they 
understood it better than anyone else. 
Accordingly, in 1875, they proposed a 
scheme, and introduced a Bill, which 
was passed into law with, he believed, 
the assent and approval of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Whitwell). At all events, the great 
majority of the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament approved the 
measure, and it therefore became law. 
It was so complicated a measure, that 
he should not endeavour, on the present 
occasion, to explain its provisions. In- 
deed, he did not know whether, if he 
made the attempt, he should be success- 
ful; but this he knew—that no one who 
spoke when the Bill was being passed 
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into an Act ever imagined that it would 
work efficaciously all at once. It offered 
certain advantages to a landed proprie- 
tor who chose to register his title. If 
he chose to register a title that was de- 
feasible, that title would, in process of 
time, become a good title. It was 
thought the advantages held out by the 
Act to the community of landed proprie- 
tors would induce them ultimately to 
avail themselves of its provisions. This 
might—and he hoped would—eventually 
happen, although on this point he ex- 
pressed no opinion of his own. Cer- 
tainly, the provisions of the Act had 
already been resorted to by gentlemen 
who possessed a considerable portion of 
land, which they wished to turn into 
building plots. In such a case, they re- 
sorted to the provisions of this Statute, 
because, by doing so, they were enabled 
to make at once a good title to anybody 
who wanted to buy a little building 
plot, and, consequently, they got a 
higher price than they otherwise would 
for the land they offered for sale. This 
subject had been very recently investi- 
gated. Not many days ago, on the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Denbigh Boroughs 
(Mr. Watkin Williams), the attention 
of the House was drawn to it. Like 
many other people, his hon. and learned 
Friend had a plan of his own which was 
the very best that could be adopted, and 
he suggested to the Government that 
they should consent to the appointment 
of a Select Committee which should go 
into the matter thoroughly and ascer- 
tain whether, if they could not have a 
satisfactory registration of titles, it 
might not be possible to have a satisfac- 
tory registration of deeds. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought it desirable 
that the subject should be investigated 
to the fullest possible extent, and agreed 
to the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee, which would have the benefit of all 
the ideas of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Denbigh Boroughs, 
and of any other Members of Parlia- 
ment who might choose to go before it. 
That Committee had now been ap- 
pointed, and he submitted to the hon. 
Member for Kendal that it was not 
quite fair, at such a time, to move to 
reduce the salaries of the officers who 
had been appointed in the Court of Land 
Registry. Those gentlemen, it should 
be remembered, had been appointed by 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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Act of Parliament. They had left their 
ordinary professional pursuits to serve 
in these offices; and, at all events, 
while the matter was being considered 
by the Select Committee which the Go- 
vernment had consented to appoint, it 
was not very reasonable to ask the 
Committee of the Whole House now to 
reduce this Vote by £3,000, or by any 
other sum. If the Select Committee, 
after investigating the whole matter 
thoroughly, should arrive at the conclu- 
sion that it was useless to have a regis- 
tration of titles, they would, of course, 
say so; and if they came to the conclu- 
sion that a registration of deeds would 
be effectual, it might be thought that 
such a scheme might be carried out by 
the staff which now existed in the Court 
of Land Registry. Indeed, he had 
heard that one of the gentlemen who 
held an office in this Court saw no diffi- 
culty whatever in carrying out, without 
any additional expense, a scheme for 
the registration of deeds, and was, in 
fact, in favour of such a scheme. 

Mr. M‘LAREN wished to call the 
attention of the hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to the contrast be- 
tween the present Vote and that for the 
Registry of Deeds in Scotland. In the 
present case, three-fourths of the ex- 
penditure was lost, or made up by the 
public. In the case, however, of the 
Registry of Deeds in Scotland, the ex- 
penditure was £36,000, while the in- 
come was £44,000. Therefore, the 
landowners of Scotland paid every 
farthing of the expense of registration, 
and also a surplus of £8,000 a-year. 
Hon. Members from Scotland contended 
that the surplus was illegal, being con- 
trary to the clauses of the Act of 1867, 
and that the fees ought to be reduced ; 
but, on the present occasion, he merely 
desired to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the contrast between the 
English and the Scotch Vote. The 
lowest clerk in the English Land Re- 
gistry received from £250 to £350 
a-year; whereas some of the clerks in 
the office at Edinburgh, who had been 
13 years in the Government service, got 
only £90 a-year. 

Mr. GREGORY observed, that in 
England they had only a registration of 
titles, while in Scotland there was a 
registration of deeds. He believed the 
Scotch system worked very well, and he 
hoped that some evidence as to its work- 
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ing would be given before the Select 
Committee which had just been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the registration 
of land in England. The gentlemen 
who held office in the Court of Land 
Registry possessed great abilities; but 
the failure had been caused by the 
difficulties presented by the system it- 
self. A Royal Commission found that 
Lord Westbury’s Act contained prin- 
ciples which were antagonistic to its 
effectual working. First of all, it re- 
quired an indefeasible title—namely, 
one which they could force on an un- 
willing purchaser. It required, too, 
that notice should be given to every ad- 
joining owner or occupier of land. That, 
of course, involved raising every possible 
right relating to a boundary. fence, 
a ditch, a right of way, or any other 
right, which, perhaps, had been dor- 
mant for centuries, was immediately 
aroused by a notice of this description. 
Such a notice put a man upon his rights, 
and he must either litigate in defence of 
them, or else abandon them. Again, 
Lord Westbury’s Act required that 
when a title was once placed upon the 
register, it should always be kept there. 
Consequently, if an owner wanted to 
cut up his land into small portions, 
every one of those portions must pass 
through the register. That process was 
expensive, and it constituted another 
objection to the registration of land. 
Subsequently, another Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, which provided. for 
the registration of defeasible as well as 
indefeasible titles. That Act had been 
in operation for about four years. A 
certain number of titles, but not a great 
many, had been registered under its 
provisions. It should be borne in mind 
that although there were in this coun- 
try very few titles which could be upset, 
yet, at the same time, there was scarcely 
a title which would pass a strict investi- 
gation without requiring a good deal of 
explanation; and all this naturally in- 
volved expense, which people did not 
care to incur. If it were determined to 
establish a registration of deeds, the 
existing machinery might be employed 
to carry it out. Of course, he could not 
answer for the recommendations of the 
Select Committee; but what he himself 
contemplated was that this Land Re- 
gistry Office might be made the centre 
of a system of registration for the whole 
country. In conclusion, he expressed a 
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hope that, in the circumstances, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kendal would 
not press to a division his Motion to re- 
duce the Vote. 

Mr. RAMSAY understood that the 
object of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kendal was to point out that the 
Committee voted a sum of money an- 
nually for the maintenance of a Depart- 
ment which was practically of no use, 
and also to suggest the expediency of 
abolishing it altogether. His hon. 
Friend accordingly proposed that the 
Vote should be reduced by the sum of 
£3,000, in order to raise the general 
question. He thought the remarks of 
the Attorney General and of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Gregory) were 
sufficient to show that unless registra- 
tion was, in effect, made compulsory, 
past experience indicated that it was 
useless to continue this system of regis- 
tration at all. It had often struck him 
that the people of England were induced 
to adopt a cumbrous complicated system 
in order to attain an end which could 
have been attained much more easily if 
they had availed themselves of the expe- 
rience of other parts of the Kingdom. 
The Scotch system of registration of 
deeds was not a matter of legal obliga- 
tion, but was practically compulsory, 
because used as a means of additional 
security. He could not see how there 
should be any hesitation in adopting a 
system whereby all deeds or prospective 
deeds should be registered. Each pur- 
chaser in that case acquiring any por- 
tion of land or real estate would re- 
gister it for security, and in the case of 
succession to land the deed could be re- 
gistered in the same way. He believed 
that if there were a system of registra- 
tion of that nature in this country, the 
number of transactions would be such as 
to require a very large and increased 
establishment. They had been told that 
in Scotland the amount of fees collected 
was. greatly in excess of the expendi- 
ture; but it was to be remembered that 
the number of transactions was much 
more limited than in England. He 
hoped, therefore, that before another 
year had soreees some definite proposi- 
tion would be placed before the House 
to secure the prospective registration of 
all deeds. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire there was a 
system which, if the owner of the land 
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pleased, might be used for the registra- 
tion of his deed. It had the advantage 
of being so far compulsory, inasmuch as 
that if the register did not contain an 
account of the particular transactions to 
which the land was last subject, any 
other person who had transactions with 
the land subsequently might register 
and take priority of the person who had 
not registered. This registry had been 
in operation for a century and a-half. 
There was a registry in each Riding 
of the county, and in the case of one in 
the West Riding there was the additional 
advantage of a thoroughly well-kept 
index. There was no difficulty in search- 
ing, and the registry, which had prac- 
tically become almost a registry for 
titles, was, for business purposes, nearly 
perfect. What was really wanted, ac- 
cording to his view, was rather a re- 
gistry of transactions than of titles, since 
such registry became eventually a re- 
gistry of titles also. In dealing with 
this question, he considered one of the 
first duties of the country was to take 
the example of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. RYLANDS remarked, that if the 
Vote passed it would be under protest. 
He did not suppose his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) 
would press his Motion to a division. 
If the Vote passed that evening, it should 
be clearly understood that it would not 
be brought forward next year in the 
same shape. He hoped the Committee, 
when it came to the consideration of this 
matter, would deal with it in a very 
broad and decided way. What had 
been done had only been to touch the 
fringe of a very great question. He be- 
lieved the country would not be satisfied 
unless there was some system of com- 
pulsory registration of titles. This would 
greatly facilitate the transfers of land ; 
and he hoped that if the Committee 
passed the Vote that night some different 
system would be adopted, or that the 
Committee would not be pressed to pass 
it next year. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK asked, why the 
Land Registry Office, which had been 
shown to have failed entirely in its 
operation, should be continued? He 
objected to the adoption of the Scotch 
system, which was well suited, no doubt, 
to Scotch requirements, but was not 
wanted in this part of the Kingdom, 
where there was a dislike to registration. 


Mr. Wheelhouse 
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He thought that this Office, which every- 
one admitted to be a dead failure, should 
not be continued. 

Mr. MELDON thought it had been 
demonstrated that this system, or this 
attempted system, had been a failure, 
and that being granted, there was no 
use in continuing this Vote year after 
year. It had been said that there were 
other experiments to be tried in the way 
of registration of land, but he thought 
the continuance of the present system 
would only endanger the success of any 
other measure that might be produced. 
nae experiments had already been 
tried, and the system in Scotland and 
Ireland had been perfectly successful ; 
but it was to be remembered that in 
Ireland they had a system for recording 
titles as well as deeds. He asked, why 
should the Committee continue this 
wanton expenditure of money in trying 
to keep up a system admitted by every- 
one to have failed? He considered the 
discussion of that evening would be 
eminently useful, and hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kendal would go 
to a division, and take the opinion of the 
Committee as to whether this expense 
should go on. 

Mr. WHITWELL had no inten- 
tion of raising a discussion upon the 
question of land titles in general. 
It had been admitted that Lord West- 
bury’s Act of 1867 had failed, and 
that the Act of 1875 was also a failure; 
but, as the Attorney General had 
pleaded for a respite only, he thought 
the poor Court must have it as far as he 
(Mr. Whitwell) was concerned, on the 
full understanding that execution be in- 
flicted next year, unless it could really 
show such good arguments as would in- 
duce the House to continue its existence. 
The Attorney General had said he be- 
lieved the Court was a convenience to 
some parties who had registered their 
titles; but he must say that the House 
did not vote money for the benefit of 
individuals, and, therefore, that argu- 
ment was inapplicable. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, there had been 
no failure with regard to the registration 
of deeds in Scotland, where the moment 
aman purchased property of any kind, 
be it great or el, it was registered ; 
and, unless it were registered, there was 
no security at all, because the person who 
sold it to him might fraudulently go 
and sell it to another, and if that person 
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who had no moral title should put it on 
the record, he could secure the pro- 


erty. 

E Mr. BIGGAR asked if the Committee 
were to continue a system of spending 
money to the extent of £5,000 or £6,000 
a-year? They had been told that the 
fees of the Court were very high, and 
that being the case, the amount of busi- 
ness transacted by the three clerks must 
be merely nominal. He thought they 
would be only doing their duty by doing 
away with the whole establishment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,884, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Police Courts of London and 
Sheerness.” 


Mr WHEELHOUSE hoped the Go- 
vernment would take some steps to re- 
gulate this Vote, at all events, as far as 
the Metropolitan district was concerned. 
The City of London nobly took upon 
itself its own expenses in this matter. 
He admitted that the Courts did their 
work thoroughly, fairly, and well; but 
he did not, and never could, understand 
upon what earthly principle the Metro- 
politan district was allowed to take 
all the expenses of stipendiary magis- 
trates, salaries, and the providing 
and re-building of courts out of the 
Imperial fund of the Exchequer, 
dealing with them as a question of 
Imperial expense and revenue ; whereas, 
if any one of the country districts re- 
quired stipendiary magistrates, the town 
itself was rated for the purpose of pro- 
viding both the buildings and the sala- 
ries. He thought the fairest plan would 
be to deal with the question of stipen- 
diary magistrates in the country in the 
same way as they were dealt with in the 
Metropolitan districts. At all events, 
what was fair for one was fair for 
another. The present system, as re- 
garded the country districts, was the 
most unfair system possible. Supposing 
that they had Courts and stipendiary 
magistrates in Leeds, they would be 
paid for out of the rates of Leeds; but, 
in the districts around London, it was 
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a totally different thing. If it were 
right for one district to have this money, 
it was right for the other. The county 
districts were called upon to pay not 
only their local rates for this purpose, 
but their contribution to the Impe- 
rial Revenue for Metropolitan pur- 
poses. He thought that, in fairness, 
the Metropolitan ratepayers should pay 
for their own police courts, as was 
done by the ratepayers of Leeds. One 
thing or other was right for both; but 
a divided payment could not be right 
for either. In his opinion, the expense 
which appertained to the country dis- 
tricts for these Courts ought to be paid 
from the Imperial Exchequer; and he 
hoped the time was fast approaching 
when they would have but one system, 
and that system a fair one. 

Mr. WHITWELL pointed out to 
the hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Wheelhouse), that the Courts did 
not cost any money, but made a profit 
over the expenses, no less than £18,000 
having been received as fees. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked, if there 
were any sum included under this head, 
intended as a special remuneration to 
that police magistrate who lent himself 
to the sham inquiry into the case of 
Sergeant M‘Carthy? [‘‘Order!’’] 

THe CHAIRMAN: The expression 
used by the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van cannot be allowed to pass, relating, 
as it does, to a process of law. I, there- 
fore, call upon him to withdraw it. 

Mr. O'DONNELL was not aware 
that the inquiry was a process of law, 
and could not regard it as anything but 
a ‘‘sham inquiry.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I distinctly called 
upon the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
to withdraw the expression used. The 
course now taken by him is disrespectful 
to the Committee and inconsistent with 
the usage of Parliament. The hon. 
Member having failed to withdraw his 
words, 1 must submit the conduct of 
the hon. Member to the Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not know whether the 
Committee is competent to deal with 
this question, or whether it will be ne- 
cessary to refer it to the House; but it 
is quite clear that it would be improper, 
if you, Sir, consider a particular expres- 
sion as out of Order and not consistent 
with Parliamentary usage, that it should 
be allowed to pass. If the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Dungarvan will withdraw the 
expression, which I think he must have 
used inadvertently, not being aware that 
it was not a proper Parliamentary ex- 
pression, of course, we need take no 
further action; but if the hon. Member 
declines to withdraw, it will be neces- 
sary that we should move to report 
Progress, and submit his conduct to the 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL felt very strongly on 
this point himself, and certainly agreed 
with the sentiment expressed by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. It had, 
however, been ruled to be out of Order. 
The people of Ireland also considered 
that .this inquiry was of the nature 
described by the hon. Member. 
[‘* Order!” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member, that he must not 
enter into a discussion of the merits of 
that question. I understood the hon. 
Member to rise for the purpose of speak- 
ing to a point of Order. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the point of 
Order had already been ruled by the 
Chairman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I laid down what 
I believed to be the Rule of this House 
with regard to the language to be used 
in this House. I called on the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan to withdraw an 
expression which he used, and which I 
considered unbecoming. The hon. Mem- 
ber having refused to withdraw that 
expression, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rose and further called upon him 
to withdraw. I expected that the hon. 
Member would at once have withdrawn 
that expression; but as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath rose, I presumed he was 
going to speak to a point of Order. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the ruling of 
the Chairman was that it was not in 
Order to make that charge—namely, a 
charge of ‘‘sham inquiry ’’—against a 
judicial process. But the inquiry was 
not a judicial process. It was true that 
a judicial process had taken place in 
Dublin, but that was in the form of a 
coroner’s inquest; but the inquiry 
directed by the Government was not a 
judicial process. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise to Order. I understand 
the question before the Committee is 
not what was the character of the in- 
quiry, but whether the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan, having been called upon 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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by the Chairman to withdraw a certain 
expression, ought or ought not to accept 
the ruling of the Chair, and whether 
the ruling of the Chair is or is not to be 
supported ? 

r. O'CONNOR POWER had in- 
ferred that the question of this inquiry 
was to have been brought forward at 
a later stage. With reference to the 
point of Order, it seemed to him that 
the Chairman had looked upon the ex- 
pression ‘‘ sham inquiry,” as not merely 
reflecting upon the police magistrate 
who conducted it, but upon the Govern- 
ment who authorized that inquiry. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : It is not in Order 
for the hon. Member to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the expression which I called 
upon the hon. Member to withdraw, as 
appearing to me improperly applied to 
a legal proceeding conducted by a pub- 
lic official. I must now again call upon 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan to with- 
draw that expression. 

Mr, O’DONNELL said, he had great 
respect for the ruling of the Chair, and 
the reason he objected to withdraw was 
that he thought the Chairman was not 
acquainted with the real facts of the 
case. Out of respect for the ruling of 
the Chair, he would withdraw the words 
‘‘sham inquiry,” and for ‘“‘ sham” would 
substitute ‘‘unreal”—the unreal in- 
quiry. He would ask if there appeared 
in this Vote any special remuneration to 
the police magistrate who lent himself 
to the unreal inquiry into the death of 
the late Colour Sergeant M‘Carthy? 
[‘‘ Order! ’”] 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The words I 
ruled to be out of Order were ‘lent 
himself to a sham inquiry.” It was not 
merely ‘‘sham inquiry’ that I objected 
to, but the imputation cast upon a judi- 
cial proceeding by the expression that a 
magistrate had lent himself to a sham 
inquiry. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: What I say now 
is, that it was an unreal inquiry. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It is not for me, 
but for the Committee, to say how far 
the explanation of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan is satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked, where and 
how, in the case of an hon. Member 
being convinced that an inquiry had 
been improperly conducted in any part 
of the country, such inquiry could be 
impeached except in that House ? 
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have abundant opportunities of cen- 
suring even the conduct of the Judges 
of the land by a distinct. Motion to that 
effect. It is only my duty, as Chairman, 
in preserving Order in discussions in 
Committee,’ to protect, as far as I can, 
the Committee from any random expres- 
sions implying gross misconduct in the 
magistracy in the country. There is no 
question that any hon. Member can 
bring forward this matter in the form of 
a Motion. 

Mr. HOPWOOD, with all respect to 
the ruling of the Chair, ventured to ask 
whether there were any limits to the 
freedom of speech with which hon. 
Members might debate on any subject ? 
They found fault with the Estimates, 
They did not wish to do so in rude lan- 
guage, which would provoke retort and 
cause a breach of Tt but he ap- 

ealed to the Chairman, for whose con- 
cia in the Chair all had great re- 
spect, and would ask whether an Amend- 
ment, made in deference to the ruling 
of the Chair—respectfully, and, as he 
believed, unreservedly, made—was not 
sufficient to satisfy the dignity of the 
House and the Chair ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL wished to add, that 
if remuneration of this nature appeared 
in the Vote, he should have felt Obliged 
to challenge the Vote, and the statement 
he had made had no casual reference to 
any official, but contained the pith of 
his objection to the Vote. [‘‘Order!’’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN replied that the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan appeared 
to be under a misapprehension. Ob- 
jection was taken not merely to the 
words ‘‘ sham inquiry,” but to the state- 
ment that a London magistrate had lent 
himself to improper and illegal inquiry. 
The hon. Member would, no doubt, see 
that the best course for him to adopt 
was to retract the whole expression. 

Mr. SULLIVAN sympathized with 
the question the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan wished to raise. He had evi- 
dently used a phrase merely to strengthen 
his argument, without intending to make 
any remark hurtful to a public func- 
tionary. Such an idea was, no doubt, 
quite foreign to the mind of the hon. 
Member, although the words conveyed a 
natural inference which appeared to 
infringe on the amenities of debate. 
His hon. Friend had, therefore, better 
withdraw them. He himself believed 
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the inquiry to be unreal to a certain 
extent. No doubt, the magistrate acted 
in good faith; but there were circum- 
stances surrounding the case which 
made it unreal. He, however, strongly 
advised his hon. Friend to withdraw the 
words objected to. 

Mr. BIGGAR considered that the 
hon. Memberfor Dungarvan was justified 
in using the pointed language he had 
employed, and he did not think any- 
thing the hon. Member had said was of 
sufficient importance to occupy so much 
of the time of the House or to give rise 
to aformal Vote of Censure. He was 
not a critical judge of peculiar modes 
of expression ; but in this case too much 
had been made of the words used by his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: To put an end to 
this dispute, if you will allow me, Mr. 
Raikes, although I still believe you 
are under a misapprehension with regard 
to the view I should have, if necessary, 
developed, I beg to withdraw the whole 
expression. 

Mr. PARNELL said, they must have 
an answer tothe question, whether any 
of this Vote was to be spentin defraying 
the expenses of the unreal inquiry into 
the death of Colour Sergeant M‘Carthy? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that this Vote covered the sala- 
ries of the police magistrates of London, 
and the salary of the magistrate in ques- 
tion was included, but there was no ad- 
dition to the sum voted last year. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, that when a 
Supplementary Vote was brought for- 
in whether the special amount for 
the expenses of this magistrate in con- 
nection with the inquiry would be in- 
dicated ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Certainly ; I have nothing to conceal in 
this matter; and should a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate be necessary—I do not 
think it will—the Vote will appear in 
its proper place. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then, if no Esti- 
mate is necessary, these expenses will 
be paid out of some other Vote; and, 
if that is so, I am determined to take a 
division on every Vote which has any 
possible reference to this inquiry. It 
will save the time of the Committee, 
if the Government will let us know 
which Vote these expenses come under. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER moved to 
report Progress. This matter had been 
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described by the Chairman as a legal 
inquiry, and as the matter was an im- 
portant one, he wished to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether he regarded the inquiry into 
the death of Sergeant M‘Carthy as a 
legal inquiry or not? The magistrate 
went to Dublin and took evidence, but 
he did not take it on oath. In his opi- 
nion, they could not have a legal inquiry 
without evidence upon oath. He would 
not go an inch further until that ques- 
tion was answered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. O’ Connor Power.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN also would like the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to state in what form the ex- 
pense of the inquiry would be brought 
before the House. If the present time 
was not the proper occasion on which to 
discuss the matter, when would their 
opportunity come? He wished to be 
real and earnest, and would not take up 
the time of the Committee then, if they 
could have a fair and legitimate oppor- 
tunity at another time. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
these Estimates were prepared before 
Parliament actually met, and included 
all the expenses thought necessary ; but 
the question of the inquiry into the 
death of Sergeant M‘Carthy arose after- 
wards, and these Estimates, therefore, 
had nothing to do with that inquiry. 
He need not say anything in defence of 
the magistrate appointed to make the 
inquiry, because he stated at the time 
the name of the gentleman to whom he 
should refer the matter, and no objec- 
tion was made, or could have been 
made, by anyone. Of course, it was 
not a legal inquiry, for there was not a 
person in England who could have, 
under the circumstances; taken evidence 
on oath, except a special Act of Parlia- 
ment had been passed for the express 
object. The gentleman he selected to 
make the inquiry was fully competent 
to do so, and he should be prepared to 
defend him when the proper time came. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: That 
clearly establishes the fact that the 
Chairman was incorrect in his descrip- 
tion of the proceedings as a legal 
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inquiry. |‘ Order, order!’’] Yes; the 
Chairman described it as ‘‘a process 
of law,’’ and the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department now says it was 
not a legal inquiry. iy Order ! ’’} 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER ventured to submit that it was 
impossible to conduct their Business, if 
their Chairman were to be subjected to 
such remarks. The hon. Member would 
see that his observations were of such a 
— that he ought to withdraw 

em. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. PARNELL asked, out of what 
funds were the expenses of this inquiry 
to be paid? He did not understand 
how such an inquiry could be held with- 
out expense, and he wanted to know 
where the money was to come from ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Vote which was then before 
the Committee had been prepared before 
the inquiry into the death of Sergeant 
M‘Carthy was even asked for; but that 
was hardly the time to discuss what the 
future Estimates of the Government 
would be. He would take care that 
when the proper Vote came before 
the Committee the matter should be 
shown. The present Vote did not, and 
could not, contain any reference to this 
particular matter. It referred to the 
salaries of the magistrates in England, 
and the expenses of police magistrates 
were charged on the Consolidated Fund. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(13.) £295,190, to complete the sum 
for the Metropolitan Police. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished for some ex- 
planation as to the increased amount of 
the Vote. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked, that at first the police ex- 
penses were raised by rates, but now a 
portion of the cost was paid out of the 
National Exchequer. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £870,948, to complete the sum 
for Police Counties and Boroughs (Great 
Britain). 

Mr. WHITWELL had hoped that 
this Vote would have been modified, and 
that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department would have been able to 
find time to deal with this question. 
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The amount asked for was an enormous 
sum, and the number of police in many 
places was far above the number really 
required. 

m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the matter had occupied the serious 
consideration of the Government, but 
the increase in the number of police 
arose from the centralization of the 
populations in large towns. The Home 
Office endeavoured to get the Returns of 
the Police from all parts of the Kingdom 
by the end of the October Quarter, and 
then a comparison was made upon which 
the Estimate was founded. There was, 
however, a natural growth of the police 
force, in consequence of the growth of 
the population in large towns; but he 
hoped that the system now adopted 
would, by degrees, bring the wants of 
the different districts under the control 
of the Home Office, and then a great 
saving would be effected. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY drew the at- 
tention of the’Committee to the question 
of the Scotch police. In many parts of 
Scotland there were more police than 
were wanted ; and it was, in his opinion, 
a mistake, on the part of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to 
regulate the number of police by the 
population. It was a melancholy fact 
that, notwithstanding the augmented 
grant, and the additional order which 
prevailed throughout Scotland, the num- 
ber of policemen was steadily increasing ; 
and that at a greater rate than the ratio 
of the population. It was also a remark- 
able circumstance, that, in- the county 
which he had the honour to represent— 
Forfarshire—the inhabitants were now 
paying—or, at least, were paying last 
year—as much for the police force as 
they did before there was any grant 
given by Government at all. He de- 
sired to impress upon the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department the 
necessity of exercising a vigilant check 
upon the increase to which he had re- 
ferred. If that increase went on at the 
rate it had been doing of late years, it 
would very soon absorb the additional 
Government grant, which would then, 
instead of being a relief to local burdens, 
be found to be no assistance whatever. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must remind the hon. Member 
who had just spoken that he had alluded 
to a case which did not appear on the 
Estimates at all. There was no grant 
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given to localities in which the police 
had not reached a certain standard. At 
the same time, he thought the Committee 
would thoroughly agree that the pro- 
portion of one policeman to every 3,000 
of the population — except in places 
where the people were of the most 
orderly character—was somewhat insuf- 
ficient. As to Scotland, more applica- 
tions had been received from that coun- 
try itself for an increase of men than 
from almost any other part of the United 
Kingdom ; and he was afraid it was in 
resisting some of those applications, that 
the Home Office had made itself a little 
distasteful to certain localities. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could bear 
testimony to the fact that the Home 
Office had tried in every way to keep 
down the increase in the police force to 
which allusion had been made. From 
the position he held in connection with 
the Lancashire magistrates, he knew 
that those gentlemen thought they had 
great reason to complain of the Home 
Office, because of the difficulties it had 
placed in their way in obtaining an ad- 
ditional number of constables. In that 
case, the application for an increased 
force did not come from the Chief Con- 
stable of the county, or from the Go- 
vernment Inspector, but from the local 
authorities spread over various parts of 
Lancashire. But, while it was only 
fair and just to the Government to say 
that they had tried as much as possible 
to keep down the number, he desired to 
remark that he did not think they should 
lay down a rule that there should be a 
certain number of policemen to the 
population. Population differed in dif- 
ferent portions of the country ; and some 
districts were more orderly than others, 
and could do with fewer policemen. 

Strr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, there was no such fixed rule as the 
hon. Gentleman appeared to imagine. 
There was a certain ratio which was 
regarded and acted upon as much as 
possible; but it necessarily varied 
throughout boroughs and counties. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he did not 
blame the Goverment for the gradual 
increase which had taken place in this 
Vote; but he desired to point out the 
moral of their policy in giving a large 
additional grant to the police. force in 
various parts of the country. Many hon. 
Members well knew—he knew perfectly 
well—places where, up to a certain time, 
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the local authorities were quite content 
with a smaller number of police than they 
now possessed ; but whenever the tempt- 
ing bait of the Government paying half, 
or whatever the sum might be, was 
held out, Town Councils in different 
parts of the country said—‘‘ Oh, it does 
not matter now; the Government pro- 
vide so much!” To people who spoke 
in that way must be added those timid 
persons who said—‘‘ Here we are, 1,000 
of a population, and there are only two 
or three policemen to protect us.” In 
that way, the Vote was gradually in- 
creasing under the influence of strong 
temptation. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, there 
could be no doubt that, in the old days, 
there was a great indisposition to supply 
additional policemen, and many of his 
Predecessors had had to use strong 
efforts in order to school some districts 
up to the propermark. When this extra 
Vote came into operation, it was deter- 
mined that, as far as possible, the effect 
of the Government grant should not be 
in any way to increase the applications 
for police from the various localities 
throughout the country; and before he 
came into Office his Predecessors had 
forced upon local authorities the ne- 
cessity of keeping up their forces to the 
proper standard. It was quite true that 
formerly it was thought there ought to 
be a policeman to every 1,000 of the 
population ; but that was all past and 
gone. That was not the rule or standard 
by which the Government now acted, in 
any shape or form. They took into con- 
sideration, not only the population, but 
the area over which that population ex- 
tended ; and, if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had only witnessed the amount of pres- 
sure which had been brought to bear, 
not by Inspectors, but by the localities 
themselves, in order to an increase of 
the police force, they would not only 
have had some idea of the amount of 
labour which the consideration of their 
applications entailed, but they would 
have found that the number of those 
applications which had been made and 
refused was enormous. No doubt there 
had been an increase in the Vote; but it 
was to be remembered that there had 
also been an increase in the population. 
Then, again, in former days, it was only 
necessary to certify to the Treasury that 
the police were efficient ; but now there 
was not only a certificate of efficiency 
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required, but a certificate setting forth 
that there were not more men connected 
with the force than was absolutely ne- 
cessary. He knew one borough in 
Lancashire where there had been a great 
fight on this subject. It was suspected 
that the authorities of that borough were 
making a sudden application on account 
of the increased Government grant; and 
it was pointed out to them that, in that 
case, either their police force must have 
been inefficient before, or they were 
attempting to make a raid upon the 
Government.. There had been, as he 
had said, a great fight; and it was only 
after the most strict and careful scrutiny 
that that borough received any increased 
grant at all. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he observed 
that in 1877-8 the Inspector of Scotland 
was paid £700. Now, the Estimate 
asked for was £850, showing an addition 
of £150. He should like to have some 
explanation in regard to this increase. 

Mr. RAMSAY thouglit that if on 
no other ground than that of simple 
fairness, the paying of an efficient public 
servant in Scotland at the same rate as 
a similar public servant received in Eng- 
land amply justified itself. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the salaries of the Inspectors in 
England had been raised from £750 to 
£850 a-year, in consequence of their 
having been long in the service, and of 
the increased amount of work which they 
had to perform. When that was done, 
the Scotch Inspector, whose duties were 
equally arduous, and who was equally a 
valuable public servant, was placed on 
the same footing as his English brethren. 
Previously, the Scotch Inspector had 
been in receipt of £50 less than those 
gentlemen. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, adverting to 
the point which he had formerly raised 
as to the state of matters in Scotland with 
regard to the policeforce, said, that while 
the local authorities were the best judges 
as to the number of men necessary to 
os peace and order in the different 

oroughs, those boroughs were much 
tempted to increase that number in order 
to obtain the Government grant. That 
view of the case was confirmed by the 
last Report of the Inspector General, 
who also pointed out that in some places 
the policemen did not get sufficient 
wages, and that in others their clothing 
might be better, and so on. All this, of 
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course, tended to increase the cost of 
maintaining the force, and constituted, 
it might be, a mild, but still a very 
effective, form of compulsion. Local 
authorities were, practically, told—‘ If 
you do not attend to these matters we 
will be obliged to declare you inefficient, 
and you will get none of the Govern- 
ment grant.” 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL remarked that 
the system of subventions in aid of local 
rates was soon bearing the fruits antici- 
pated by those who opposed such aids 
by the central Government—namely, in 
promoting local extravagance. Formerly, 
when the local funds were charged with 
three-fourths of the cost of maintaining 
the police, it was difficult for inspectors to 
induce local authorities to provide suffi- 
cient men to render the force efficient ; 
but now, when the Treasury paid half 
the cost of the police, the Home Secre- 
tary informed the Committee that it was 
needful to curb the disposition of the 
local authorities to employ an unneces- 
sary number of police, and thereby to 
make a raid upon the Treasury. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £332,118, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the | et which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Superin- 
tendence of Convict Establishments, and for the 
Maintenance of Convicts in Convict Establish- 
ments in England and the Colonies.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, that were it not 
that there was a Royal Commission now 
sitting to inquire into the whole system 
of the discipline, the management, and 
the working of the Penal Servitude Laws, 
and also into the desirability of institut- 
ing some independent system of inspec- 
tion other than that which now existed, 
he should have felt it to be his duty to 
take a division against the whole of this 
Vote. Hehad been for several years— 
ever since, indeed, he first looked into 
the question of punishment by penal 
servitude, and the method of its adminis- 
tration—very much impressed with the 
strong necessity which there was for 
reformation. Of course, he did not in- 
tend to deny, in the slightest degree, 
that the subject was a very difficult one. 
At the same time, he could not think 
that the way in which the Penal Servi- 
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tude Acts had been framed, or the man- 
ner in which they had been carried out, 
had been calculated to diminish the 
inherent difficulty of the whole question. 
Hon. Members knew that in the old 
times prisoners in England were ex- 
ceedingly badly off—as, indeed, they 
were in most other countries as well. 
The labours of Howard were most suc- 
cessful in bringing about a reformation 
in sanitary conditions; but he ventured 
to think that, in some respects, the 
treatment to which prisoners received 
into those penal servitude establishments 
had been exposed in their own time, and 
within the last few years, exceeded in 
atrocity any to which Howard had 
directed his attention with so much bene- 
fit. With regard to those establishments, 
he had always insisted on two pressing 
wants—namely, the want of independent 
inspection, and the want of greater 
guarantees and safeguards, laid down by 
law, for the proper treatment of prisoners, 
and for securing them against ill-usage 
by the warders or other persons to whose 
authority they were intrusted. No one 
who had compared the Statutes which 
governed the penal servitude establish- 
ments with those which governed county 
and borough gaols, could have failed to 
notice the great difference which existed 
between them in those two respects—the 
question of inspection and the question 
of statutory guarantees. The reason for 
that was very obvious. The county and 
borough gaols were part of an old English 
system. The method in which they were 
managed had grown up to be an institu- 
tion, and had extended itself with the 
institutions of the country. In fact, it 
was part of the local life of England. 
But penal servitude establishments were 
on an entirely different footing. They 
were instituted when transportation was 
abolished, in order that places might be 
found to which prisoners who were 
under that sentence might be sent ; but, 
instead of the careful guarantees with 
which legislation had surrounded the 
health and good condition of prisoners 
in county and borough gaols, they 
found in the penal servitude Acts an 
entire absence of any such safeguards 
or checks. He believed it was owing 
to this that there had been so many 
instances, within their own knowledge 
and recollection, of horrible treatment to 

risoners confined in those convict estab- 
i ideanda: His attention had been 
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directed to this question in a very special 
way; because, owing to the faulty con- 
dition of the law of this country, it was 
not possible for them to make any dis- 
tinction in the treatment of political 
prisoners who were sentenced to penal 
servitude and the treatment of prisoners 
who were convicted of other crimes and 
offences. That being the case, it so 
happened that when there was any dis- 
turbance in Ireland—when there wasany 
attempt at insurrection, however mode- 
rate its dimensions might be—there was 
a batch of prisoners sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, or for a period of 
years, and those prisoners were sent off 
to Chatham or Portland with the com- 
monest and most ordinary convicts. 
That, he thought, was a great mischief. 
It brought discredit on the Government 
of the country in the first place; and, 
in the second place, it forced men of 
pure minds, who in no way required 
that which was designed for ordinary 
convicts, to undergo an amount of suffer- 
ing and discipline which could do them 
no good, and which could only tend to 
brutalize them—if, indeed, such natures 
could be brutalized. He had seen men 
who had been convicted of political 
offences and sentenced, as the case might 
be, to five, seven, or ten years’ penal 
servitude, associated with the worst 
criminals. The men to whom he referred 
were men of amiable and gentle dis- 
positions, whom one would almost think 
it a pity to shut up at all, or to submit 
to any corrective discipline. But it so 
happened ; and he dealt with the ques- 
tion as he found it. He knew—and 
other Irish Members knew—that men 
who had been convicted of political 
offences had to herd with murderers and 
wife-beaters ; and any hon. Member who 
took part in voting money to maintain 
such a system as that, lent himself as an 
accessory to a state of things which 
should not exist. As he had already 
stated, there was a Royal Commission 
sitting on the whole question; and he 
was, therefore, content for the present 
year to await the result of that Com- 
mission. But there were one or two 
features in the present Vote which he 
could not pass over in silence. They 
were features which showed that certain 
individuals who were in authority over 
those prisoners had scandalously and 
shamefully carried out their trust, and 
that they were not really fit for the 
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common exercise of the functions which 
they were supposed to perform. He 
observed that the salary of the Surveyor 
General of Prisons and Chairman of 
Directors was put down at £1,000, and 
already two Votes on account had been 
made. He altogether objected to the 
conduct of this official, and therefore 
begged to move the reduction of the 
salary by so much as had not yet been 
voted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must name the precise amount by 
which he proposes to reduce the Vote. 

Mr. PAR ELL thought there had 
already been voted about four months’ 
salary, and therefore he would propose 
to reduce the Vote by £600. He did so 
for this reason. Without going into the 
merits of the M‘Carthy case, he would 
incidentally remark that he looked upon 
the Surveyor General of Prisons and 
Chairman of Directors as, in a consider- 
able sense, responsible for that man’s 
death, because he refused to forward to 
the proper quarter the recommendation of 
the medical officer of Chatham Prison 
that M‘Carthy ought to be sent to 
Woking Invalid Prison. M‘Carthy was 
consequently left at Chatham Prison, 
when, according to proper medical 
authority, he ought to have been sent 
to Woking. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £331,518 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Superin- 
tendence of Convict Establishments, and for the 
Maintenance of Convicts in Convict Establish- 
ments in England and the Colonies.”—(Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS only wished 
to say a few words on this matter. He 
quite admitted that as far as the Penal 
Servitude Acts were concerned, when 
they were first started, the whole thing 
was a matter of experiment. Trans- 
portation had been given up, and it was 
necessary to find a subsitute, and this 
was done by passing the Penal Servitude 
Acts. Those Acts had now been in exist- 
ence for a considerable time, and from 
matters brought under his notice, he 
considered he was justified in allowing 
an Inquiry into their operation. There- 
fore, he appointed a Commission, and he 
was glad to hear the hon. Gentleman 
say he would not fully enter in the Acts 
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until the Report of that Commission had 
been made. He believed it would be a 
Report drawn up with very great care; 
| certainly its authors were Gentle- 
men who were thoroughly competent 
to deal with the subject. He had not 
risen, however, so much for the purpose 
of making these observations, as to refer 
to some remarks which had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman with regard to a 
geninaee who had jong served the 

tate in many offices, and who, he be- 
lieved, had acted most thoroughly well 
in all he had done. He did not believe 
there was a higher-minded or better 
public servant in England than Sir 
Edmund Du Cane, Surveyor General of 
Prisons ; and he (Mr. Cross) would be 
unworthy of his position if, for one 
moment, he allowed the observations of 
the hon. Member to pass unnoticed, and 
refrained from saying that a more hard- 
working; more humane, and more de- 
voted public servant was not to be found 
than Sir Edmund Du Cane. 

Mr. O'DONNELL did not wish to 
enter into a disputation about the hu- 
manity of the official in question, but 
would confine himself to referring to the 
remarkable error of judgment which he 
committed in refusing to forward to the 
proper tribunal the recommendation of 
the competent medical authority that 
Sergeant M‘Carthy ought to be removed 
from Chatham to Woking. Instead of 
doing his duty, he left the dying man to 
his fate. To say the least of it, this 
was a serious error of judgment, and 
threw unpleasant light upon the manner 
in which that prison official discharged 
his duty. Therefore, just as the right 
hon. Gentleman felt himself compelled 
to get up and defend Sir Edmund Du 
Cane, so his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath had a right to say that, in his 
opinion, and that of the majority of the 
Irish Members, this official had been 
guilty of conduct which called for the 
most earnest protest. 

Mr. HOPWOOD would not refer to 
any particular official, for he did not 
pretend to say there were not as dis- 
tinguished and eminent gentlemen at 
the head of the Convict Departments as 
were to be found in any other Depart- 
ments of the State; but he ventured to 
think that their rules and regulations 
very often led to unfortunate results, 
and it was much to be regretted that 
they placed such a degree of irrespon- 
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sible power in the hands of the warders. 
If a prisoner committed a breach of pri- 
son rules, however slight, and the warder 
complained of it, the convict was sen- 
tenced to ‘‘ three days’ cells ;” and very 
often he never complained for fear of 
having that punishment increased. They 
ought to endeavour to prevent suffering 
of that kind, when their desire was to 
reform. 


Services, Sc. Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 208: Majority 194.—(Div. List, 
No. 157.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. HIBBERT, before the Vote itself 


was agreed to, desired some explanation 
as to the Colonial Convict Establish- 
ments. He saw that this year the grant 
had been increased, which had not been 
the case for many years. He should like 
to know the cause of this increase. He 
had always understood that the number 
of persons who were in the Colonies, and 
who had been transported there, was 
gradually decreasing, and, therefore, that 
the grant became less every year. Now, 
however, he found that they were called 
upon to make an additional grant. His 
own opinion was, that the best thing they 
could do would be to come to some agree- 
ment with the Colony to get rid of the 
grant altogether. 

Mrz. WHITWELL would also like to 
draw attention to the same subject. It 
appeared that they had 300 prisoners in 
Western Australia, and their expenses 
amounted to no less than £31,000, or over 
£100 for each prisoner. For these pri- 
soners there were no less than 14 chap- 
lains, which seemed to be out of all 
proportion, especially whenhe found they 
only needed one surgeon. There were 
29 warders, and the cost of superintend- 
ence was double that of victualling. He 
joined with his hon. Friend in hoping the 
Government would come to some agree- 
ment with the Colony to put an end to the 
annual grant. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could assure the Committee this was a 
subject which had now for some time 
occupied the attention of the Home 
Office and the Treasury, with a view to 
seeing whether something might not be 
done to do away with this large item. 
The amount was being gradually re- 
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duced, and the staff diminished, because 
the convicts died. What was the cause 
of the particular increase this year he 
could not at present say. 

Mr. PARNELL directed the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to an item in the 
Vote for payment to a Coroner. He had 
always understood that a Coroner was a 
functionary to a great degree indepen- 
dent of the Government. He had never 
known of a Coroner being paid by the 
Government. He supposed this Coroner 
was the Coroner for the county. He re- 
ceived £150 from the Government for 
extra duties thrown upon him by reason 
of Dartmoor Prison being in the county. 
This was a most improper application of 
Government money, and he trusted that 
it would not be continued. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
believed that this sum represented the 
contribution paid by the Prison for in- 
quests held by the county Coroner. The 
prison authorities did not contribute in 
any other way to the salary of the 
Coroner. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that the money 
ought to be paid to the Grand Jury of 
the county. It was most objectionable, 
and even dangerous, that a Coroner, who 
ought to be independent, and to be able 
to put his finger upon, and denounce, 
abuses, should be in the pay of the Go- 
vernment, who, so to speak, owned the 
prisons. The money should, at all events, 
be paid through the rates. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS was not at 
ali satisfied that it was not so paid; but 
he very much agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member, and he would look 
into the matter. 

Mr. RYLANDS pointed out that this 
was the only prison in connection with 
which there was a charge for a Coroner. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was in- 
formed, though he could not say whe- 
ther his authority was a very good one 
—he had no reason, however, to doubt 
it—that at inquests in these convict 
prisons the juries were often composed 
of employés of contractors, tradesmen, 
and other persons having dealings with 
prisons. That was very improper, and 
appeared to him to indicate too much 
laxity in these matters. As the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had said he would inquire into the ques- 
tion as to this Coroner’s payment, he 
would not pursue the subject. 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 


{COMMONS) 
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Mr: PARNELL said, he was sorry 
to trouble the Committee with another 
division ; but he felt that he could not 
allow the Vote to pass without protest- 
ing once more against the conduct of 
one of the highest medical officers of the 
service. He referred to Dr. Burns. 
He did not wish to go into the old story 
of Daniel Reddin. He would only say 
that Dr. Burns was officer of the prison 
in which Daniel Reddin was tortured 
with a galvanic battery, to find out 
whether he was malingering or not. 
Reddin was now a confirmed paralytic, 
and he (Mr. Parnell) believed Br. Burns 
was greatly responsible for his state. 
He had never found out anything to his 
good. He moved to reduce the Vote by 
re amount of Dr. Burns’s salary— 

450. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £331,668, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1879, for the Superin- 
tendence of. Convict Establishments, and for 
the Maintenance of Convicts in Convict Estab- 
lishments in England and the Colonies.””—(Mr. 
Parnell.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 18; 
Noes 213. Majority 195.—(Div. List, 
No. 158.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(16.) £365,409, tocomplete the sum for 
Prisons, England. 


(17.) £28,037, to complete the sum for 
County Prisons, &c. (Great Britain). 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
pointed out, that the Committee was 
without any information about the pri- 
sons transferred. The number and 
names of the prisons were not given 
in the Estimate in the hands of 
hon. Members, nor were the names or 
numbers of the prisons that were to be 
given up stated. The Government must 
have had some difficulty in preparing 
correct Estimates for the present year ; 
but the Committee ought to know the 
estimated cost of each gaol during the 
last year, so that it might have been 
compared with the cost of these estab- 
lishments in future years. The Estimates 
for conveyance and escort of prisoners 
seemed small. He understood that the 
Government were going to pey the cost 
of conveying prisoners backwards and 





forwards to different gaols, and if this 
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were 80, the Estimate seemed a very low 
one. There was also good reason for 
asking how the sum of £25,000 for new 
buildings was going to be laid out, 
and upon what prisons? He also wished 
to know when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cross) intended to give 
some intimation as to the time at which 
the different localties would be paid by 
the Government for the gaols they had 
taken over? This account might be a 
very complicated one; but the Govern- 
ment ought to give this information as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought it natural 
that much interest should be felt in the 
first Estimate under the new Prisons Act. 
That Act had been recommended to the 
House on the ground that it would lead 
to an important saving in the expenses of 

risons, and a greater profit on prison 
Stour: There was now some evidence 
to show that those who thought the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment too sanguine, were justified in the 
opinion that the public advantage an- 
ticipated from the Act was not likely 
to be realized. The right hon. Gentle- 
man anticipated that he would save 
£50,000 a-year in the cost of prisons. 
On this first year, the entire saving an- 
ticipated by the Department in the most 
favourable circumstances was only 
£27,000. As expenditure in Govern- 
ment Departments had a tendency to in- 
crease from year to year rather than 
diminish, this saving was not likely to 
continue. Upon prison labour, the 
right hon. Gentleman expected to obtain 
a similar advantage; but as the extra 
receipts now estimated were stated at 
£60,000, the profit expected must be 
considerably less than £50,000. The 
average cost of prisoners all over the 
Kingdom was of great interest. It had 
been represented by Governmentasenor- 
mous under the old state of things ; but 
he had shown that in Lancashire, 
prisoners were maintained at the rate 
of £17 per head. In 1876-7, the cost 
was £27 per head for all the gaols under 
the control of the localauthorities. That 
included all the small gaols which were 
so badly conducted, as well as the large 
gaols conducted like those in Lancashire. 
Lhe result of the change which had been 
made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was, that while 
the average cost of each prisoner 
throughout the Kingdom was, prior 
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to the passing of the Act, £27 per 
annum, it now amounted to £254s. He 
quite concurred, he might add, with the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) as to 
the expediency of having much fuller 
information laid before the House on the 
subject than was furnished by the pre- 
sent Estimates. With regard to the 
Act itself, he thought if even it turned 
out that it worked somewhat econo- 
mically, it was far from being a satis- 
factory measure ; but he must confess 
that he had no great expectation, look- 
ing at the Estimates before the Com- 
mittee, that it would be productive of 
economy. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not wish 
to discuss the policy of the Prisons Act. 
What he had risen to suggest was, that 
if not inconvenient, the Government 
should postpone the Vote, in order that 
they might be in a position to give the 
Committee more detailed information 
with respect to it. It was of the ut- 
most importance that, in dealing with 
the Vote for the first time, the Com- 
mittee should be made acquainted with 
what had actually been done under the 
Act; but, as matters at present stood, 
they knew little beyond what the num- 
ber of prisoners was. Now, there would, 
in his opinion, be great advantage in 
having before them a statement, showing 
the number of warders and officers of 
every description employed in connection 
with their prisons, and giving an account 
generally of the way in which those 
prisons were managed by the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. ASSHETON expressed his regret 
that the Committee, owing to the ab- 
sence of the necessary information, were 
not in a position to form a he hey as 
to whether the Government had or had 
not carried out those financial reforms 
which they promised would be the re- 
sult of the passing of the Prisons’ Act. 
He should like, he might add, to know 
why it was that the very onerous duties 
of Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of Ordinary Prisons and those of the 
Chairman of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons were discharged by one gentle- 
man? So far as he could see, it would 
give any one person enough to do to 
perform the former duties properly. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought it 
was perfectly natural that the inquiries 
which had just been addressed to him 
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should have been made. He would 
answer them as far as he was able; but 
it was absolutely impossible for him to 
furnish the detailed information which 
was asked for, inasmuch as the whole 
system of prison management was in a 
transition state. During the past year, 
87 prisons had been closed in England, 
and seven or eight more would probably 
be closed within another month. That 
process, as the Committee would at once 
perceive, involved a change of warders 
and other officers, and a great many 
local arrangements which could not be 
put on paper until next year. By that 
time he hoped to be in a position to 
place the Estimates before the Commit- 
tee in such a way that they would be 
able to ascertain for themselves what 
had really been done. He might ob- 
serve that the Estimate which was now 
submitted to the Committee was less 
than that which had been put forward 
when the Prisons Act was under discus- 
sion, and next year he expected it would 
be found that a considerable saving had 
been effected under the new system. At 
all events, the account would be set forth 
as clearly as possible, so that hon. Mem- 
bers might form their own conclusions. 
He, for one, had not the slightest fear of 
the result. As to the new buildings 
which might be required, no Estimate 
could be given for the first year, and he 
might also state that arrangements were 
being actively made with respect to the 
payments for discontinued prisons. In 
answer to the Question of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Clitheroe (Mr. 
Assheton), he could only say that the 
point to which it related had been 
fully argued when the Prisons Bill was 
before the House, and that it was 
deemed wise to keep in view the desira- 
bility of having the authorities of the 
two classes of prisons amalgamated. 
The staffs of both were, as far as pos- 
sible, being worked together to save 
expense ; and, in order to accomplish that 
object, it was thought advisable that one 
gentleman should be the Chairman of 
the two Boards to which his hon. Friend 
alluded. 

Mr. WHITWELL felt that it was 
out of the question that anything like 
detailed information could be laid before 
the Committee this year on the subject 
of the Vote. Indeed, he was surprised 
that so many details had already been 
supplied. 


Hr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MACDONALD, referring to the 
item of £500 a-year for remuneration 
to the Secretary for personal services, 
asked what was meant by such services, 
of which he regretted to find mention 
made repeatedly throughout the Esti- 
mates. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the personal services rendered in 
the present instance were connected 
with the organization of the new system 
nee the operation of the Prisons 

ct. 

Mr. PARNELL should feel it to be 
his duty at some future time to direct 
attention to the new Rules for the regu- 
lation of prisons. As to the general 
question he was of opinion that, perhaps, 
one authority would be sufficient for 
the management of the two classes of 
prisons. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
the Rules to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred had now been in force for some 
time, and that their operation was being 
narrowly watched by the Government, 
with the view of seeing whether they 
could not be amended. Immediately 
after Whitsuntide he hoped to be able 
to lay upon the Table Supplementary 
Rules for the purpose of meeting cer- 
tain deficiencies which were found to 
exist. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £183,665, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Expense 
of the Maintenance of Juvenile Offenders in 
Reformatory, Industrial, and Day Industrial 
Schools in Great Britain, and of the Inspectors 
of Reformatories.” 


Mr. W. HOLMS pointed out that in 
Scotland advantage had been taken of 
the Industrial Schools Act to, perhaps, 
a greater extent than in any es part 
of the Kingdom. While, however, the 
allowance per week for each child in 
England and Ireland was 5s., it was 
only 4s. 6d. in Scotland. That, he 
thought, was not fair to the latter 
country; he believed the increased ex- 
penrnece in England arose very much 

om the want of economical manage- 
ment. There was no good reason, he 
contended, why Scotland should be 
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placed in that respect on a different 
footing from either England or Ireland. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the circumstances of Scotland 
were somewhat different from those 
which prevailed in England. In the 
former country, for instance, the children 
could be fed on a diet of oatmeal, which 
was not found to answer in this country. 
The cost of maintenance was, therefore, 
greater in the one country than in the 
other. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought the grant 
should either be reduced in England or 
increased in Scotland. There was no 
good reason to justify the difference which 
existed in the payments made for the 
support of industrial schools in the two 
countries. 

Mr. W. HOLMS moved that the item 
for those schools in England be reduced 
by the sum of £7,000. The question 
was one which he could assure the Go- 
vernment created a considerable amount 
of irritation in Scotland, where the 
maintenance of the children cost quite 
as much as in this country, though the 
management of the schools was more 
economically conducted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £103,000 for Industrial 
Schools, England, be reduced by the sum of 
£7,000.” —(Mr. William Holms.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
divide the Committee on the question, 
which, he might inform him, was under 
the consideration of the Government. 
He would remind him that these indus- 
trial schools had conferred upon the 
country some of the greatest benefits of 
modern times, and that it would be a 
pity that anything should be done which 
would interfere with their usefulness. 

Mr. M‘LAREN ridiculed the idea 
that the expense of living was smaller 
in Scotland than in England and Ire- 
land. Those who advanced that argu- 
ment might just as well say, upon a 
comparison of the Northern with the 
Southern counties of England, that it 
cost more to keep an agricultural la- 
bourer in Yorkshire than it did in De- 
vonshire. Each lived upon his earn- 
ings, which were very different. It had 
been proved with regard to Scotland, 
not that the expense was less, but only 
that the expenditure was ground down 
to a lower degree. 
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Mason NOLAN hoped that Irish 
Members would vote with the Scotch 
Members on this question, because 
the argument had frequently been 
used against the former that the 
cost of maintenance in Ireland was 
lower than in any other part of the 
Kingdom. That argument had been 
advanced with regard to the salaries of 
Civil servants, who were paid less in 
Ireland than in England; and the same 
contention had been made in refusin 
to increase the remuneration of nation 
school teachers. It was the policy of 
hon. Members from Ireland to have the 
cost of maintenance considered, in the 
Estimates, as equal all over the King- 
dom. He should vote with the Scotch 
Members, not because he wished to 
starve a i children either in England 
or in Ireland, but as a protest against 
the scale of maintenance being varied 
in different parts of the Kingdom. 

Mr. SULLIVAN hoped the Scotch 
Members would not vote at all. He 
understood that the promise made from 
the Treasury Bench was entirely satis- 
factory. He objected to the Vote, for the 
reason that they could not improve the 
Scotch child by pinching the toes of an 
English boy or girl. 

Mr. PARNELL said, although Scotch 
Members had charged Irish Members 
with obstruction the other night, he 
should support them in their objection 
to this Vote, because he thought they 
were taking a practical course in venti- 
lating a Scotch grievance at that moment. 
If they felt they were not fairly treated, 
it was perfectly open to them to move 
the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that, while it 
might be true that the Scotch people 
fully appreciated all that had been said 
in commendation of their industrial 
schools, the fact of their appreciation 
could be no reason for the State giving 
them less for maintenance than was 
given to similar institutions in England. 
He had no desire to have the children 
pinched or starved. He deprecated any 
such result ; but he did not think it was 
at all likely to follow from the reduction 
of the Vote. When the hon and learned 
Member (Mr. Sullivan) spoke of the 
favourable consideration promised by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), he seemed to have for- 
gotten that this was not the first 
occasion on which the subject had been 
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dealt with in Committee of Supply. 
Scotchmen had before waited upon one 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers for the pur- 
pose of pressing this claim. If it had 
been the first time, he would have been 
glad to accede to the suggestion that 
there should be no division; but, under 
the circumstances, he was not inclined 
to ask the hon. Member (Mr. W. Holms) 
to withdraw his Amendment, because 
they had no other means of pressin 

upon the Committee to place Scotlan 

in the same position as England with 
regard to this question of maintenance. 

Mr. FRENCH was inclined to sup- 
port his Scotch Friends, because he 
thought they had been hardly dealt 
with. It was all very well to say that 
the Scotch child cost less; but that 
might be the result of better manage- 
ment of the schools. He hoped they 
would be managed in Ireland and 
England as well as they were in 
Scotland. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
would like to have a distinct assurance 
from the Government as to the course 
they intended to take, for he thought 
a clear case was made out that injustice 
had been done to Scotland. The two 
countries — England and Scotland — 
ought to be put on an equal footing. 
If it were understood that the Govern- 
ment would re-consider the question, he 
should be inclined to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. W. Holms) to withdraw his 
Amendment; because a Motion to reduce 
an English Vote did not seem a good 
way to obtain a boon for Scotland. 

Dr. CAMERON said, what Scotch 
Members wanted was equal distribution 
of State aid. Therefore, he did not 
think that a case had been made out to 
induce his hon. Friend (Mr. W. Holms) 
to withdraw his Amendment. He hoped 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) would undertake to give the 
matter serious consideration, and not 
allow it to be put off from day to day, 
without anything being done, which had 
been the case, to his knowledge, for 
many years. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had endeavoured to assure hon. 
Members that he would consider this 
question with a view, if possible, of 
getting rid of the grievance complained 
of. He could only leave it to the Com- 
mittee to accept that assurance, which 
he now repeated. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. HOLMS disclaimed any in- 
tention of obstructing the Business of 
the House, as had been suggested 
by the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell). 

Mr. PARNELL explained, that he 
had made no charge of obstruction. He 
had merely said that the hon. Member 
(Mr. W. Holms) was doing that which 
Irish Members had been doing who had 
been charged with obstruction—a charge 
which they positively disclaimed. He had 
wished to imply that the hon. Member 
was within his right. 

Mr. W. HOLMS had only said that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Parnell) had 
made a suggestion implying that he 
had taken an obstructive course. He 
ventured to think that if Irish Members 
were as economical of the time of the 
House as Scotch Members, Business 
would proceed much more rapidly than 
it did. After the assurance from the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son), he would not press his Amend- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
called attention to the small contribu- 
tion of the parents towards the mainte- 
nance of their children at these indus- 
trial schools. Valuable as these insti- 
tutions were, their cost was very large, 
and the proportion paid by the parents, 
he found, did not amount even to one- 
tenth of the sum expended. Their con- 
tribution did not exceed 3d. a-head per 
week; whereas each child would have 
cost them from 2s. to 3s. per week if 
kept at home. A few years ago, attempts 
were made to remedy this disproportion ; 
and he wished to know whether those 
endeavours had succeeded, or whether 
the matter was still under the considera- 
tion of the Home Office ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
agreed with the noble Lord as to the 
necessity, as far as possible, of making 
the parent liable for the maintenance of 
the child while he was at the institution; 
but the noble Lord was quite aware that 
the difficulties were very great, first, in 
the magistrates ascertaining the amount 
which the parent could contribute ; and, 
secondly, the difficulty of collecting the 
contribution. In consequence of the 
adoption of a new system, the sum col- 
lected had considerably increased. 
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Mrz. M‘CARTHY DOWNING di- 
rected attention to the item for the Train- 
ing of Boys inShips. In England there 
were 774 children for whom 6s. a-head per 
week was allowed, and in Scotland the 
number was 706, for whom the same 
rate of contribution was given by the 
State. But, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, not a shilling was allowed for 
industrial training in ships, because they 
had no training ship on the Irish coast. 
There was formerly such a ship at Kings- 
town, but it was removed, and remon- 
strances were made in consequence of 
itsremoval. Boys had to be sent a con- 
siderable distance to one of these train- 
ing ships, and their parents were obliged 
to pay the expense of the journey. He 
wished to know from the Government 
why the ship had been removed from 
the port of Kingstown, and why Irish 
parents were denied facilities which were 
enjoyed by English and Scotch parents ? 
Unless he received an explanation of 
this anomaly, he must move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum which 6s. 
a-head per week for 774 boys would re- 
present in the Estimates. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
believed that the shipsin which these 774 
boys were trained were at the charge of 
the local authorities, and the 6s. per head 
was a contribution in aid of the efforts 
of the local authorities. The same rule 
applied to Scotland. The local autho- 
rities in Ireland had not, he believed, 
attempted to establish this mode of in- 
dustrial training. He supposed the hon. 
Member (Mr. M‘OCarthy Downing) re- 
ferred to some training ships which 
were maintained on a totally different 
footing. There were three forms of in- 
dustrial training—namely, the Refor- 
matory, the Industrial School, and the 
Training Ship ; and towards the cost of 
training the boys in these institutions the 
Government contributed, in certain pro- 
portions, towards local effort. With re- 
gard to the removal of the ship from its 
moorings at Kingstown, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question on that point was one 
which his right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) would be better able to answer. 
All that he could himself say on the sub- 
ject was, that no Treasury grant applied 
to such a ship at Kingstown. 

Mr. PARNELL inquired when the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) proposed to report Progress? 


{May 30, 1878} 
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Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was reluctant to trespass upon the pa- 
tience of the Committee, for they had 
been very industrious that evening; but 
he should like to conclude the English 
Votes before reporting Progress. There 
were two more Votes to consider. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(19.) £19,456, to complete the sum for 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked a question re- 
specting the Extra Receipts which, in a 
Vote, were estimated at £5,500, to be 
obtained from Unions forthe maintenance 
of Lunatic Patients. He was under the 
impression that all the patients in this 
Asylum, with perhaps a few exceptions, 
were criminal lunatics, and us such they 
should be paid for by the State, and not 
by the Unions. The charge made to 
Unions was no less than £60 for each 
lunatic. He wished to know whether a 

lan could not be adopted by which 
unatics, not of a dangerous character, 
might be sent to the County Lunatic 
Asylums, where they could be retained 
at a cost of from £20 to £25 per head? 

Mr. RAMSAY complained of the ex- 
cessive charge of £60 for every lu- 
natic detained at Broadmoor, and com- 
pared it with the institution at Perth, 
where the cost did not exceed £28 a- 
head per annum. He contended that 
there was no reason why they should 
continue to support an institution like 
that at Broadmoor at such a high rate 
as £60 per head per annum ; and, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
would do well to consider the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) as to placing the bulk of the 
criminal lunatics in the ordinary County 
Asylums. Broadmoor compared un- 
favourably with Perth Asylum with re- 
gard to the charges incurred in the 
medical department, and there was no 
heathier establishment than that at 
Perth. He did not know how long the 
Committee were going to vote these 
annual sums, in support of extravagance, 
which benefited neither the criminal 
lunatics nor the community generally. 
Although he attached no especial value 
to anonymous communications, he had 
received one respecting the administra- 
tion of affairs at Broadmoor Asylum 
which was worthy of consideration, be- 
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cause there was a primd facie case against 
the management of that institution. He 
hoped the Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department would give the Committee 
some assurance that progress would be 
made in remedying the defects in the 
management. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, no 
more females were now sent to Broad- 
moor. The Asylum was only used at 
present for the detention of males. With 
regard to the question of construction, 
he thought Broadmoor Asylum was alto- 
gether a mistake. It had been built 
most extravagantly, and in such a form 
as rendered it almost impossible to make 
it economically useful. When the Esti- 
mates came in on a former occasion he 
sent them back, with the intimation that 
unless they were reduced he should not 
present them to the House. They had 
accordingly been reduced by £50,000. 
If they amounted to the same sum this 
year, he should return them again. That 
was the only way in which he could re- 
duce the Estimates. Unless a sufficient 
reduction could be effected, he thought 
that Broadmoor had better be turned to 
some other use. It would hardly be 
possible to keep the inmates there at as 
small an expense as at Perth. With re- 
ference to the item of £5,500, which re- 
presented the receipts from Unions for 
the maintenance of patients, he feared 
he could not give, at that moment, the 
explanation desired by the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert); but the sum 
received this year was, he believed, less 
than last. 

Mr. HIBBERT explained the pur- 
port of his previous remarks. If the 
persons detained were criminal lunatics, 
they ought to be paid for by the State, 
and not by the Unions; but if the time 
of their imprisonment had come to an 
end, and they still continued lunatic, 
though not of a dangerous character, 
then they might be remitted to the 
Unions from which they came. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
had constantly been done. 

Mr. RAMSAY had taken the trouble 
to visit Broadmoor Asylum, in company 
with a gentléman who had no superior 
as a judge of lunacy questions. Their 
opinion was that nothing in the form or 
construction of the building could ren- 
der necessary or justifiable the great 
cost that had been incurred. Therefore, 
the sooner the Secretary of State for the 


Mr. Ramsay 





Home Department submitted to the 
House a proposal to repeal the Act 
under which Broadmoor Asylum was 
established, the better. 


Vote agreed to. 


(20.) £18,690, to complete the sum 
for Revising Barristers, England, agreed 
to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—{Bmu 44.] 


(The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 
mond.) 


COMMITTEE. [ Progress 29th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN reminded the 
Committee that they were engaged all 
the previous day on this Bill, and 
thought that the promoters would not 
deny that the discussion upon it was 
fairly conducted. But there still re- 
mained six Amendments on the Paper 
to be discussed, and he would ask whe- 
ther it was reasonable or fair that they 
should be asked, after 1 o’clock in the 
morning, to resume the consideration of 
a Bill of so much importanve? He be- 
lieved there never was a Bill which had 
received so large an amount of conside- 
ration at the hands of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. The pro- 
moters first secured a day for themselves, 
they then got two days from the Govern- 
ment, and they induced their Friends to 
give them another day—making, in all, 
four days, which had been solely devoted 
to the discussion of this Bill. Yet the 
hon. Members who had charge of the 
measure were not satisfied without at- 
tempting to force it on at that hour in 
the morning. He was not prepared, 
however, to proceed with his Amend- 
ment then, and he begged leave to move 
that the Chairman report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
O’ Sullivan.) 
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Tue O’CONOR DON thought that 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
County of Limerick had given the 
strongest possible reasons why the 
should proceed with the Bill. He had 
shown to them the great amount of 
time which had already been occupied in 
its discussion; and, therefore, he had 
taken away from himself and his Friends 
any ground whatever for objecting to 
making progress. It was perfectly 
true that the Bill had received an 
amount of consideration in Committee 
that very few measures of this character 
usually received. It had now been in 
Committee for a very long time; they 
had spent days and nights in its consi- 
deration; and unless the House were 
determined to throw away all the time 
that had been spent upon it, he thought 
it was perfectly evident that they must 
proceed with it even at such an hour as 
that at which they had arrived. The 
Amendments remaining on the Paper 
were very similar in character to those 
which had already been amply dis- 
cussed ; and, therefore, he must press 
upon the Committee to persevere and 
endeavour to get rid of the Bill once 
for all. He considered that when the 
supporters of the Bill accepted the pro- 
posal which came from their opponents, 
that it should be a temporary measure, 
they would not be met any longer with 
that kind of factious opposition which 
had detained them already so very long 
in the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he could pro- 
mise the hon. Member for Roscommon 
that ifhe intended to go on with the Bill 
that night, he would stay there as long 
as any Gentleman to oppose such a pro- 
ceeding. He would appeal to the Com- 
mittee whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not given every reason- 
able facility for the passing of the Bill 
this Session? Under these circum- 
stances, was 20 minutes past 1 o’clock a 
proper hour at which to take the discus- 
sion of a measure of this vital import- 
ance? They had an ample discussion on 
the previous day; and although he, for 
one, did not think that very much pro- 
gress had been made on that occasion, 
yet there were hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who thought otherwise, and he would 
ask them, therefore, to be satisfied, and 
not to press the Bill at that unearthly 
hour of the morning. He would appea., 
in the greatest sincerity, to the hon. 





Member for Roscommon to postpone the 
further consideration of the Bill in 
Committee until after Whitsuntide, when 
he could assure him that he, as an oppo- 
nent of the measure, would give every 
consideration to it. 

Mr. FRENCH was sorry to have to 
oppose his hon. Friend and Colleague ; 
but he did think it was unreasonable to 
ask the House to proceed at that hour 
with any Bill which was likely to give 
rise to a long discussion. There were 
some Amendments which had yet to be 
moved to the Bill, the discussion of 
which would occupy a long time, and he 
was not himself prepared at that moment 
to say whether he would vote for or 
against them. He would also remind 
his hon. Friend and Colleague that he 
had that day to bring forward a Motion 
in reference to a subject in which Irish 
Members took a great interest, and that 
was an additional reason why they 
should not go on with the Bill at the 
present time. If they attempted to pro- 
ceed, it would only end—he was going to 
say in a squabble, but he believed that 
was not a Parliamentary expression— 
—but in a wrangle, which would hardly 
reflect credit upon the House. 

Mr. R. POWER hoped that the hon. 
Member for Roscommon would not refuse 
tolisten to the appealof his hon. Colleague. 
Really, the promoters of the Bill had 
done a great many extraordinary things; 
but none had been more extraordinary 
than the bringing on a Bill of this de- 
scription at half-past 1 o’clock in the 
morning. If the senior Member for 
Roscommon consulted his own interests, 
and particularly his health, he would 
not persevere in that course. The hon. 
Member had a most important Motion 
down on the Notice Paper for that day, 
and he was sure that it would take 
him two hours to explain fully to the 
House the various bearings of the very 
delicate question that was involved. If 
he forced this Bill on now he would not 
be in a position to do justice to that 

uestion. The first clause to be dis- 

ssed was one which raised the whole 
principle of the Bill, and which would 
have to be discussed at great length. 
If they went on with this Bill, they 
would get into a most unseemly scrim- 
mage. [An hon. Memsrr: Why?] 
He would tell the Committee why. 
Because there were a number of hon. 
Members who were determined that the 
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Bill should not be proceeded with at 
that unseasonable hour, and they would 
continue to divide the House upon the 
Motions to report Progress, and that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. He was 
anxious that his constituents should 
know the opinions which he entertained 
on this question, and hon. Members were 
all aware that no reports were ever fur- 
nished to the papers of what occurred 
after half-past 12. He was reluctant, 
indeed, to waste his eloquence on the 
desert air. He observed that one-half 
the Members of the House were half 
asleep, and the other half ought to be 
asleep; and he would, therefore, really 
appeal to the good sense, the generosity, 
and the great constitutional principles 
which governed his hon. Friend’s con- 
duct in this matter, and ask him not to 
go on with the Bill at that hour of the 
morning. It would do no good to its 
supporters, and they might depend upon 
it that these proceedings after half-past 
1 o’clock, did not tend to raise the House 
of Commons in the estimation of the 
country. He would appeal to his hon. 
Friend to consider this, and allow them 
to go home to bed quietly and soberly. 

Mr. BARING thought that hon. 
Gentlemen who asked the hon. Member 
for Roscommon to give way were asking 
the House to stultify itself. The House 
had, over and over again, by large 
majorities, expressed a decided opinion 
in favour of the Bill. It was of no use 
for hon. Members who opposed the Bill 
to say that they had new arguments 
to bring forward. Their arguments were 
worn threadbare. An hon. Member 
had just told them that the whole prin- 
ciple was to be discussed, as if they 
had not done that usgue ad nauseam, and 
had not repeatedly affirmed the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. Did their opponents 
suppose that any arguments which they 
might now bring forward would induce 
the House to retract its opinion in regard 
to the measure ? What they were 
asking them to do on the present 
occasion was to place themselves in_a 
position which would reflect no hono' 
upon them either in or outside the 
House. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped they 
would be permitted to proceed with the 
first Amendment, and when that was dis- 
posed of the Committee would consent to 
report Progress. He was by no means 
satisfied that his hon. Friends behind him 


Mr. R. Power 





would agree that he ought to make this 
proposition at the present stage ; but this 
was not a reasonable hour at which to 
commence Business. He hoped hon. 
Members would agree that when the 
first clause was disposed of, Progress 
should be reported. If hon. Members 
would agree to that, he would vote 
against reporting Progress now, and 
would do his best to go on with Business, 
CotonEL NAGHTEN said, that on 
behalf of ‘‘ the front Opposition Bench,”’ 
as the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
who took so great an interest in this 
Bill, was unfortunately prevented from 
being present, he thought that was suffi- 
cient reason for reporting Progress. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 45; 
Noes 103: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 159.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he did not 
think it was treating the House fairly. 
Several hon. Memsers: Go on, go on. | 
he new clause he had to move was as 
follows :— 

“Total closing not to be carried out in any 
town or parish in Ireland until it is first ascer- 
tained by a vote of all the householders in each 
perieh that the majority of the people are in 

avour of such total closing.’’ 


He did not suppose that those who had 
charge of the Bill would object to that 
clause coming on for discussion. He 
expected strong support from the advo- 
cates of the Bill. It was not a Permis- 
sive Bill, because this clause would give 
power to allow people to prevent its 
coming into operation by voting against 
it. It was contrary to the permissive 
principle; but, at the same time, his 
clause would give power to the people 
to say whether the Bill should come into 
operation or not. If the Committee 
thought fit to discuss this Amendment, 
he would propose to the hon. Member 
for Roscommon that Progress should 
then be reported. 


New Clause, — (Mr. 0’ Sullivan,)— 
brought wp, and read the first time. 


Masor O’GORMAN: I beg to move, 
Mr. Chairman, that you leave the Chair. 
I should like the hon. Member for Ros- 
common to look at the Bill now and 
compare its present condition with what 
it was when he first intruduced it. At 
that time it was a respectable-looking 
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baby; but, contrary to all the laws of 
nature, it has become an absolute abor- 
tion, and it is his own Bill; for, miser- 
able as it is, one of the chief supporters 
has denied all participation in its pater- 
nity. We never willallow this measure 
to pass. Nothing on earth will induce 
us to do so; and, if it were necessary, 
we propose remaining here until this 
day month, rather than suffer the mea- 
sure to become law. I beg, Sir, to 
move that you do leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair.” —( Major O’ Gorman.) 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
hon. and gallant Member would not per- 
severe in the Motion that the Chairman 
leave the Chair. They ought not to per- 
severe with the proposal of the hon. 
Member for County Limerick. They 
had already decided on the principle 
which the clause contained. The clause 
would allow to municipalities the right 
of taking themselves out of the opera- 
tion of the Bill. It would be stultifying 
the Committee if the Committee were to 
give all the towns and parishes, as well 
as the municipalities, the power they had 
already refused to the latter. He had 
done everything hecould to make the Bill 
a good one; but he was not going to 
do anything to stultify the Committee, 
and therefore he hoped the clause would 
be dealt with. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 18; 
Noes 106: Majority 88.—(Div. List, 
No. 160.) 


Question put, ‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked, whether it 
was in Order to put the Question before 
there had been any debate upon the 
clause ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, it was not a 
point of Order, and he had put the 
Question properly. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 10; 
Noes 115: Majority 105.—(Div. List, 
No. 161.) 


Mr. ONSLOW begged to move that 
the Chairman report Progress, and ask 
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leave to sit again. Ifthe Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would look over the 
Division List on this proposal, on the 
following morning, he would find that 
some of his greatest supporters had 
voted in favour of that being done. As 
one of the supporters of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he could assure him that he 
should use his humble efforts to prevent 
the Bill from passing. The Bill should 
never have been brought forward at all ; 
and, considering the opposition which it 
had met with, and the concessions which 
its promoters had made, he thought the 
hon. Member for Roscommon might 
very well have said—‘ The Bill is not 
the same as that which I first intro- 
duced, and therefore I will withdraw it.” 
He should endeavour to thwart the 
measure in all its future stages; and he 
appealed to hon. Gentlemen whether, in 
all these circumstances, it was advisable 
to go on with the Bill? Why cumbereth 
it the Session? Why not cut it down 
at once? Why ask hon. Members to | 
stop up, night after night, discussing it, 
instead of allowing them to get home 
peaceably to their beds ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rnzt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he certainly felt, with his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken, that 
it was a very good thing to get to bed; 
but he desired to point out to the hon. 
Gentleman, and to other hon. Members, 
what the position of the Government 
was with respect to the Bill, and what 
had happened in regard to it. The Bill 
was one which, in its original form, was 
adopted by a very large portion of Mem- 
bers from Ireland, and by a majority in 
the House. The Government felt them- 
selves unable to accept the measure in 
the form in which it was thus presented ; 
but, having regard to the manner in 
which it was supported, they undertook 
to consider it, and to propose certain 
Amendments which, if they were ac- 
cepted by its promoters, would induce 
them to give such facilities as they rea- 
sonably could for the further progress 
of the Bill. Well, the Bill was intro- 
duced; the Amendments proposed by 
the Government were accepted ; and the 
measure had been gone on with since 
that time. It had been very fully dis- 
cussed, and discussed, no doubt, at con- 
siderable inconvenience to some hon. 
Members. He mentioned that as a 
proof that, at all events, a large num- 
ber of hon. Gentlemen were anxious to 
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carry the Bill. He did not say that there 
was any undue interference with the pro- 
ceedings of the House, when hon. Gen- 
tlemen sat up night after night for the 
purpose of promoting a certain measure; 
but their doing so certainly showed that 
they took a deep interest in the Bill 
which was under consideration. Well, 
the advocates of this measure had not 
only accepted the Amendments which 
had been originally proposed by the 
Government, but they had also accepted 
a very important Amendment which his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowther) had 
advised them to adopt, limiting the 
operation of the Act to a certain number 
of years. Under these circumstances, 
and having arrived at this stage, he did 
not think that anyone could fairly find 
fault with the promoters of the Bill for 
endeavouring to conduct it in such a 
manner as they considered best. On the 
one hand, he was afraid that he was not 
in a position to offer them very much in 
the way of facilities; and, on the other 
’ hand, he did not feel that he had any 
right to interfere with their liberty of 
judgment as to the way in which they 
should proceed with the Bill in its re- 
maining stages. He would suggest, if 
he might, to hon. Members who intended 
to propose new clauses or Amendments 
that, instead of delaying, it would be 
more reasonable on their part to move 
those clauses or Amendments at the 
present stage, so that the opinion of the 
Committee might at once be taken upon 
them. Or, if they did not do so now, 
they might reserve to themselves the 
right of doing it on Report. He cer- 
tainly thought it was not at all to be 
wondered at that the promoters of the 
Bill, having gone through so much, and 
having been supported by a large num- 
ber of Members in bringing the measure 
to the point which it had now reached, 
should be anxious to proceed with it and 
to carry it forward. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA deprecated 
the adoption of such a course as that of 
merely proposing dilatory Motions to 
the effect that the Chairman should 
report Progress, or that the Chairman 
should leave the Chair. At the same 
time, he hoped that, after the Amend- 
ment which stood next on the Paper 
had been dealt with, the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
would consent to Progress being re- 
ported. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





Mr. SHAW said, that so far as he 
was concerned he was disposed to make 
a concession to the hon. Member for 
Roscommon, if the hon. Gentleman 
would make a concession to him. At 
the same time, he did not hesitate to 
say that the hon. Member had acted very 
fairly in making concessions during the 
progress of the Bill, and he did not 
think that, in that respect, the opponents 
of the measure had any ground what- 
ever for complaint. He had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper; but he was perfectly 
willing to withdraw it at the present 
stage, and bring it up on Report, if the 
hon. Gentleman could give him any as- 
surance that Report would come on at 
such a time that the proposition could 
be fairly discussed. It had been said, 
however, that Report would be put 
down for the first day after the Whit- 
suntide Recess, and that he regarded as 
quite unreasonable. Those for whom he 
spoke had no wish to prolong discussion 
on the Bill. They could now do but 
little good by sitting up in the House 
night after night and debating it. The 
only two Amendmentsof any consequence 
which remained to be disposed of, were 
that of which he had given Notice and 
that which the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. P. J. Smyth) had placed 
upon the Paper with regard to com- 
pensation ; and, as he had already indi- 
eated, if any assurance could be given 
in respect to time, he would be willing 
to reserve his Amendment until the 
Report. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he desired to 
ease the minds of any hon. Members 
who might be troubled with reference to 
the Report. It was his intention to 
move, when the Report came on, that it 
should be considered that day three 
months. He considered that it was 
quite unjustifiable to ask the Committee 
to continue sitting at that hour of the 
morning (10 minutes past 2 o’clock), for 
the purpose of endeavouring to make 
some progress with the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped that the 
hon. Member who was in charge of the 
Bill would, when he thought of the in- 
terests which were at stake, see his way 
to affording an assurance that due Notice 
would be given, in order that there 
might be a fair discussion on Report. 

Tse O’CONOR DON said, he could 
not really understand these appeals 
which were made to him. An appeal 
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had been made to him on a previous 
occasion, to the effect that if he con- 
sented to make this a temporary mea- 
sure, further opposition to it would be 
withdrawn. [‘‘No!”] He had con- 
sented to the principle of the Amend- 
ment which had been = in that 
direction; but he had only done so 
to find that, instead of the concession 
having any effect, he now met with the 
same opposition as before. His hon. 
Friend talked of his naming a day for 
the Report, as if he had at his disposal 
the remaining days of the Session. The 
day when the Report might be taken 
was not a matter within his discretion. 
He could not, except by consent, bring 
it on after half-past 12 o’clock ; but, the 
Bill having met with such persistent and 
consistent opposition, its promoters had 
no other resource open to them than 
that of endeavouring to take advantage 
of whatever chance they could get. 
Hon. Gentlemen could stop Report being 
proceeded with after the hour he had 
mentioned ; and they knew what likeli- 
hood there was, until the Government 
gave the promoters of the Bill another 
day, of it coming on at an earlier hour. 
In these circumstances, he could only tell 
his hon. Friends distinctly that, when- 
ever he found an opportunity of bring- 
ing it forward, he should feel obliged to 
take advantage of that opportunity. 
What good, however, could possibly re- 
sult from these constant wrangles in the 
early hours of the morning? So far, 
the concessions which he had made had 
not had the slightest effect in reducing 
the opposition to the Bill; and, at the 
present moment, he did not know that 
there was any real offer before him. If 
his hon. Friends would say that they 
would allow the Bill to pass through its 
remaining stages, and be reported to 
the House, then that would be some 
ground for asking him not to take ad- 
vantage of every chance which might 
be afforded him of getting on with the 
measure; but, so far as he understood, 
there was no such proposal before him 
or the Committee. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that while 
he had suggested at a previous Sitting 
that the operation of the Act should be 
limited to a certain number of years, he 
had done so upon the merits of the pro- 
position itself, and not in connection 
with any supposed understandings or 





agreements respecting other portions of 
the Bill, of which he had no cognizance, 
and which were not then before the 
Committee. As to the remarks that had 
just been made respecting the fact that 
he (Mr. J. Lowther) had not taken part 
in the last, or, in fact, it might have 
been added, all the recent divisions, he 
must enter a protest against the doctrine 
it was attempted thus to lay down— 
namely, that ty the granting of facili- 
ties in respect of time which the Go- 
vernment had loyally carried out, they 
were bound, also, to record their votes 
in favour of a Bill for which they were 
in no sense responsible; and he must 
emphatically protest that he could not 
be expected to be attached to the tri- 
umphal car of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon at all hours of the morning, 
and to walk through the Lobbies in 
constant divisions upon a measure of 
which he had frequently expressed his 
disapproval. With regard to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Shaw), he did not understand that 
hon. Gentleman to wish any specific day 
mentioned for consideration of the Re- 
port on the Bill. What he understood 
the hon. Member to object to was a 
particular day on which he did not 
think the Report ought to be taken up ; 
and that was the first day after the Re- 
cess. It would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect the hon. Member for Roscommon 
to name a day when the Report would 
be dealt with. That hon. Gentleman 
had not command of the time or the 
arrangements of the House. 

Mr. SHAW said, he had intended to 
point out that it was not advisable to 
take the Report before the expiration 
of a certain period. There would be 
but a short Recess; Irish Members had 
long distances to go, and they had a 
good deal of business to attend to within 
a limited period. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had exerted 
himself on the previous day with the 
hon. Member for Roscommon in order, 
if possible, to meet the views of the 
more reasonable section of the opponents 
of the Bill; but now, whenever a com- 
promise was suggested, the latter hon. 
Gentlemen appeared to be desirous of 
having it all their own way. There 
were surely two sides to a compromise ; 
and if the supporters of the Bill men- 
tioned a day, as a matter of fact, before 
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which the Report would not be taken, 
would there be an undertaking given, 
on the part of its opponents, that the 
threat of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow) would not be carried 
out? If no such undertaking were 
forthcoming, and if the advocates of the 
measure were to be met with implacable 
opposition, there was no course open to 
those who supported the Bill except to 
push the measure forward by every 
means in their power, and thereby vin- 
dicate their own self-respect and the 
position and honour of the House. 

Mr. SHAW could only say what he 
had said before; and, in doing so, he 
spoke for himself alone. As far as his 
Amendment went, he was now willing 
to take it off the Paper and to bring it 
on upon Report, and he would strongly 
recommend other hon. Members to adopt 
a similar course. At such an hour as 
that it did not appear to him that there 
was any prospect or possibility of dis- 
cussing Amendments with any degree 
of satisfaction. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that the remarks 
which he had made appeared to have 
been somewhat misunderstood. All he 
had intended to say was that it was his 
purpose to oppose the Bill on Report. 

Mr. DICKSON suggested that the 
opponents of the measure should allow 
the Bill to pass through Committee that 
night, on the understanding that the 
discussion on the remaining new clauses 
should be taken on the Report, and that 
the Report itself should not be pro- 
ceeded with before the 17th of June. 
On such an understanding as this, the 
measure might now be reported pro 
Sormd. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he regarded 
the proposal of the hon. Member as 
very reasonable, and he hoped that it 
would be agreed to. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that on the dis- 
tinct understanding that those who ob- 
jected to the Bill would have an oppor- 
tunity of opposing it on Report, he 
asked leave to withdraw his Motion for 
reporting Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday, 17th June. 


Mr, Sullivan 


{LORDS} 
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TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 

(Lord Arthur Hill-Trevor, The Marquess of 
Hamilton, Mr. Mutholland, Captain Corry, 
Mr. Chaine.) 


[BILL 31.} COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, that this 
measure was one of great importance 
to Ireland. He had given Notice of 
two new clauses which it was his inten- 
tion to move; but the Committee could 
not be expected to discuss them at that 
late hour. Moreover, the Irish Mem- 
bers had all left the House under the 
impression that the noble Lord who had 
charge of the Bill did not intend to 
bring it on. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped that the noble Lord would al. 
low Progress to be reported. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW also 
trusted that the Committee would agree 
to Progress being reported. He had 
two Amendments to bring forward 
which really touched the principle of 
the Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon 7uesday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
Resolution [May 29] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on the Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 3) Bill, That they have power 
to make provision therein pursuant to the said 
Resolution. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 31st May, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Punuic Bris—First Reading— 
Highways (South Wales) * (98); Poor Law 
Amendment Act (1876) Amendment * (99) ; 
Monuments (Metropolis) (No. 2) * (100); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Ar- 
tizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings)* (101); 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Lochgelly) * (102); Truro Bishopric * (108). 

Second Reading—Telegraphs (77). 

Report—Acknowledgment of Deeds by Married 
‘Women (Ireland) * (87). 

Third Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals)* 
(88), and passed, 
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“Telegraphs Bill. 


THE GERMAN NAVY—DESTRUCTION 
OF THE IRON-CLAD “DER GROSSER 
KURFURST.”—QUESTION. 

Eart DE LA WARR asked the noble 
Lord who represented the Admiralty in 
that House, Whether he could give their 
Lordships any information as to the 
reported loss of a German ironclad ? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE: I am sorry 
not to be in a position to give a full 
statement of details with regard to this 
unfortunate loss to the German Navy. 
The facts are simply these—The German 
iron-clad Squadron, consisting of the 
Preussen, Kinig Withelm, and Grosser 
Kurfirst, left Wilhelmshavn on the 
evening of the 29thinstant, for Plymouth, 
en route to the Mediterrranean. The 
Squadron was observed passing Dover at 
8.45 A.M.; and at 9.50 a.m., when about 
seven miles §.8.W. of Folkestone, a 
collision took place between the Kénig 
Wilhelm and the Grosser Kurfirst in the 
endeavour to avoid a collision with a 
merchant vessel. The Grosser Kurfirst 
appears to have sunk at once, and the 
Konig Withelm to have been severely 
damaged. The Coastguard at Folkestone 
and Sandgate rendered immediate as- 
sistance; and, on the unfortunate occur- 
rence being reported to the Admiralty, 
orders were sent to Portsmouth for the 
Lord Warden and Hercules to proceed to 
Folkestone at full speed to assist the 
Kinig Wilhelm, and a powerful tug was 
also ordered from Sheerness for the same 
object. The Coastguard officers reported 
that between 180 and 200 of the crew 
have been saved, and about 300 lives 
lost. Orders have been sent to Ports- 
mouth for dock accommodation to be 
prepared for the Kénig Wilhelm, and she 
is now on her way to that port. She is 
reported to be making water fast. The 
Grosser Kurfirst is like our Monarch; 
tonnage, 6,663; guns, four 10-inch 
Krupp, in two turrets. The Konig Wil- 
helm is a broadside iron-clad frigate ; 
tonnage, 9,425; guns, 26 Krupp. 
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THE LATE EARL RUSSELL. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, if it 
be not regarded as presumptuous in one 
who for 40 years was politicallyconnected 
with the late Earl Russell in Parliament, 
I would ask a Question of which I have 
given private Notice to the noble Earl 
the First Lord of the Treasury. It is, 
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Whether Lord Russell’s political and 
personal claims are such that the public 
would not be unwilling to make some 
recognition of the services of so dis- 
tinguished a statesman whose name has 
so long been associated with the political 
history of the country? I have reason to 
believe that Her Majesty’s Government, 
sympathizing with that feeling, have 
anticipated the purpose of my inquiry, 
and that there have been some com- 
munications—I do not know precisely 
what they have been—with the family of 
the deceased Earl. Perhaps the noble 
Earl the First Lord of the Treasury will 
state to the House what has been the 
nature of those communications, and 
what has been their result ? 

Tue Kart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, Her Majesty, and Her Majesty’s 
Government, felt they were only express- 
ing the general feeling of the nation, 
when they offered that the interment of 
that great statesman whom we have 
lost should be public, and that he should 
be buried in the shadow, as it were, of 
that venerable Abbey where in youth he 
was educated, and where the greater 
part of his eminent career was passed. 
It was, of course, impossible to come to 
any decision on the subject without 
making ourselves acquainted with the 
feelings of his family, and with the 
desire, were it expressed, of the departed 
himself. I will not say I regret it, 
because I am sure the result has been 
brought about by sentiments and con- 
siderations with which we must all sym- 
pathize, and which all of us must respect ; 
but, within the last few minutes, 1 
have been authoritatively informed that 
the widow of this illustrious man declines 
the public mark of the veneration of the 
Nation, in consequence of the express 
declaration in the will of Earl Russell 
that he should be buried with his family 
and ancestors at Chenies, in Bucking- 
hamshire. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL—(No. 77.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, its object was a simple one— 
namely, to determine the rights of the 
Post Office in respect of the establish- 
ment of telegraphic lines on undertakings 
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authorized by special Act of Parliament, 
to lay down regulations in respect of 
compensation and fine for injury to tele- 
graphic lines of the Post Office, and to 
provide for other such matters. He 
thought it right to bring in the Bill, in 
consequence of a wish expressed in their 
Lordships’ House last year that such 
legislation should be embraced in a 
general Act rather than in special clauses 
of particular Acts of Parliament. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


TRURO BISHOPRIC BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to make provision respecting the 
foundation of a Dean and Chapter for the 
Bishopric of Truro, and the transfer to the 
Cathedral Church of Truro of a Canonry in the 
Cathedral Church of Exeter; and for other 
purposes connected therewith—Was presented 
by The Lord Bishop of Lonpon; read 1+. 
(No. 103.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That the time for the Second Read- 
ing of any Private Bill brought from the House 
of Commons, limited by the Order of the 4th 
day of February last to the 11th day of June 
next, be extended to the 18th day of June next. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 31st May, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Private Birt (by Order) — 
London Bridge, withdrawn *. 

Pustic Biru—Select Committee—Report— Mer- 
chant Seamen * [No. 205]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—- 0 


NAVY—NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
any (and if any, what) steps have been 
taken or are in contemplation to do jus- 
tice to the old navigating officers of the 
Royal Navy, now that the navigating 
duties have been thrown open to all 
executive officers, and thus young navi- 
gating sub-lieutenants become on pro- 
motion the seniors of navigating staff 
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captains and commanders, under whom 
such lieutenants had only recently served 
and acquired the knowledge of their 
duties. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I am hardly 
able to admit that the old navigating 
officers are suffering under the injustice 
suggested in this Question. No rightor 
privilege has been taken away from 
them, and the Admiralty is careful not 
to place old navigating officers under the 
command of young officers who have 
been subordinate to them as navigating 
officers before promotion. The case of 
the navigating officers is now under 
consideration, and the interests of the 
older navigating officers will be duly 
considered. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—AGRICULTURAL 
MODEL SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he is 
aware that the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland have discontinued 
several of the Agricultural Model Schools 
throughout Ireland, and advertised for 
sale the buildings and farms used for 
the purposes of agricultural instruction ; 
and can he state under what circum- 
stances and for what reasons such course 
has been taken by the Commissioners ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, this is a 
subject which does not come within the 
jurisdiction of the Irish Government, as 
sales of the farms have been carried out 
by the National Board of Education, 
under instructions from the Treasury. 
This course is in accordance with the 
Treasury Departmental Committee, of 
which the hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. 
W.H.Gladstone) acted asChairman, which 
inquired into the National Board during 
the years 1873 and 1874. With regard 
to the reasons which are advanced for 
these sales, I may say that these farms 
were originally instituted for the pur- 
pose of affording instruction in good 
farming throughout the country. The 
expectation that they would effect that 
object, unfortunately, has not been ful- 
filled, and the scheme, having proved a 
failure, has been abandoned. 


INDIA—THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 





The Lord Chancellor 
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Whether it will be possible to submit to 
the House his annual Financial State- 
ment at an earlier period of the Session 
than has been usual in former years? 
Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
that at the present moment it would be 
impossible for him to say when the state 
of Public Business would admit of his 
introducing the Indian Budget. He was 
sorry not to be abletogive a more definite 
answer; but he might remind the hon. 
Gentleman that twice during the present 
Session there had been full and very in- 
teresting discussions on Indian Finance. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE RE, 
ORGANIZATION BILL — CLERKS OF 
ROYAL ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 

QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether Civil 
Clerks of the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment are to be included as regards su- 
perannuation in the terms offered to War 
Office Clerks; and, if not, if he will 
state on what grounds those clerks 
are deemed not to form a branch of the 
War Office, nor to come under the ope- 
ration of the Superannuation Act? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the clerks of the Engineer Depart- 
ment are not included in the Admiralty 
and War Office Re-organization Bill. 
The circumstances of the reduction in 
the Engineer Department are wholly 
different from those in the two Offices 
named in the Bill. The number of 
clerks in the Engineer Department to 
be reduced is comparatively small, and 
the retirement, in their case, will not be 
compulsory. Even had it been other- 
wise, the seale of compensation would 
certainly not have been applied to them. 
The unit of extra compensation was 
fixed with reference, among other things, 
to the loss of prospect which compulsory 
abolition of office entailed, and it does 
not follow that the same unit would 
be adopted for an Office in which the 
maximum pay is £270, as in one the 
maximum of which is £800. 


THE GERMAN NAVY — DESTRUCTION 
OF THE IRON-CLAD ‘‘DER GROSSER 
KURFURST.”—QUESTION. 

Caprain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether any detailed 
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information had been received respecting 
the loss of the German iron-clad ‘‘ Grosser 
Kurfiirst ?”’ 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I am sorry 
to say that the news which has appeared 
in the newspapers with regard to the 
loss of a fine German ship this morning 
in the Channel, is correct. The German 
iron-clad Squadron, consisting of the 
Preussen, Kinig Wilhelm, and Grosser 
Kurfirst, left Wilhelmshavn on the 
evening of the 29th instant, for Ply- 
mouth, en route to the Mediterranean. 
The squadron was observed passing 
Dover at 8.45 4.m.; andat9.504.M., when 
about seven miles 8.8. W. of Folkestone, 
a collision occurred between the Kénig 
Withelm and the Grosser Kurfirst in an 
endeavour to avoid a collision with a 
merchant vessel. The Grosser Kurfirst 
appears to have sunk at once, and the 
Kinig Wiihelm to have been severely 
damaged. The Coastguard at Folkestone 
rendered immediate assistance; and, on 
the unfortunate occurrence being re- 
ported to the Admiralty, orders were 
sent to Portsmouth for the Lord Warden 
and Hercules to proceed to Folkestone at 
full speed to render assistance. The 
tug Sampson was also ordered from 
Sheerness for the same object. The 
Coastguard officers report that between 
180 and 200 lives have been saved, and 
about 300 lost. A dock will be ready at 
Portsmouth, and the Kénig Withelm is 
on her way to that port making water 
fast. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ono — 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue O’'CONOR DON, in rising to 
call attention to the condition of Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland, and to 
move— 

“That in the opinion of this House, the 
present condition of University Education in 
Ireland is most unsatisfactory, and demands 
the immediate attention of Parliament with the 
view of extending more generally and equally 
the benefits of such education,” 
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said, he thought that no apology was 
needed either for the subject to which 
he desired to direct the attention of the 
House, or for the mode in which he 
asked the House to express its opinion. 
As a rule, he was not an advocate of 
abstract Resolutions; but he felt that, 
from various circumstances, it was neces- 
sary for him to raise the question in that 
form. The Resolution characterized the 
present condition of Irish University edu- 
cation as most unsatisfactory, and pro- 
bably no hon. Member would maintain 
that it was satisfactory ; for, if it were so, 
the conduct of previous Parliaments and 
Governments would have been wholly 
unjustifiable. During the last 20 years, 
there had been scarcely a Government 
in Office that had not practically ad- 
mitted that the condition of University 
education in Ireland was unsatisfactory, 
and required to be dealt with. Within 
his own Parliamentary memory, he had 
seen three successive Governments at- 
tempt to deal with the question, and 
admit that it was one that required to 
be dealt with. If all the attempts and 
failures in connection with the question 
were taken into account, they would, he 
thought, show that if there were diffi- 
culties in dealing with it, it at all events 
required to be taken into consideration. 
In order to prove that the grievance 
existed, he need not go further back than 
the date of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) in introducing his Irish 
University Bill. All who heard that 
speech were carried away by its magic 
eloquence, and it was believed that the 
great master mind which had settled the 
Irish Church and Land questions was 
about to settle also the University ques- 
tion. It was never imagined that five 
years afterwards the question would be 
in precisely the same position as then. 
He had no desire to enter at any length 
into a consideration of the causes which 
led to the failure of the attempt made 
by the late Government to settle this 
question. He believed that in intro- 
ducing their Bill they were actuated by 
the best intentions. The blame as to 
the failure of that measure had been 
placed on the shoulders of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. Those who had pur- 
sued that course were scarcely justified 
in the view they had thus expressed. 
When the Bill was introduced, they all 
believed that it would not only pass 


The O’ Conor Don 
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that House, but that it would give satis- 
faction to Ireland. He might say, that 
for some considerable time afterwards 
there was an intention on the part of 
great numbers who had hitherto advo- 
cated the cause of the Roman Catholics 
in this particular question to give the 
Bill a fair and candid support. A very 
great disappointment certainly did seize 
them when they came to consider the 
Bill apart from the magic eloquence 
with which it was introduced. When 
they were asked to record their votes, 
they were asked, in the words of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford, to record 
them in favour of a measure for extend- 
ing and strengthening the principle of 
secular and mixed education, and not in 
favour of removing an injustice and in- 
equality of which they had complained. 
The Government later on, on that night, 
instead of repudiating this statement, 
practically etsdeosed it. They therefore 
found themselves compelled to vote 
against the Bill, and against a principle 
which could not give satisfaction to Ire- 
land. Whether they acted wisely or 
foolishly, the fact still remained that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland still la- 
boured under the disadvantage and in- 
justice. If he asked the House to con- 
sider what had since been done, what 
answer could be given? If must be 
simply ‘‘ Nothing.’”’ It would be idle to 
imagine that the Bill of his aon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), 
dealing with the constitution and go- 
vernment of Trinity College, could in 
any way be said to remove the injustice 
and grievances, the existence of which 
was admitted. He hardly thought that 
his hon. Friend himself would hold such 
an argument. If the principle involved 
in the Bill was carried out in practice 
and at once, it would not in any way 
meet the grievance of which he now 
complained. It would simply amount 
to establishing in Ireland another secu- 
lar College and University. Nothing 
had been done in satisfaction of the re- 
quest made in 1873. After the change 
in the Administration, mainly in conse- 
quence of the defeat of the measure, 4 
feeling of despair seemed to come over 
the Irish people with regard to the ques- 
tion. The Government, which succeeded 
to Office mainly in consequence of the 
failure of their Predecessors to deal with 
this question, perhaps very wisely, but 
not very boldly, elected to leave it alone. 
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But grievances of the description which 
had been proved to exist in 1873 could 
not rest long without being brought be- 
fore the public, and the Irish Members 
came to the conclusion that they ought 
not to bring this question before the 
House without being in a position to 
lay before the House some plan of their 
own. Several Governments had at- 
tempted, but had failed, to deal with 
the question, and they felt) bound to lay 
before the Government some scheme 
which would meet the requirements of 
the case. Accordingly, the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
was requested to take the matter up and 
to lay a scheme before the House. There 
were few men in Ireland more capable 
of dealing with this subject than his 
hon. and learned Friend, who was him- 
self a distinguished member of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and who thoroughly 
understood what University education 
ought to be, and also what the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland might justly claim. 
His hon. and learned Friend placed be- 
fore the House the year before last, in 
a most convincing speech, a Bill which 
proved that he had given to its consi- 
deration all the force of his great mind. 
Certain Amendments having been made, 
the Bill was again introduced last year, 
when a very interesting debate took 
place; but the Government objected to 
the Bill, without giving any indication 
of their own intentions on the subject, 
and it was summarily rejected. In 
these circumstances, what course was 
open to the Irish Members but the one 
he now ventured to ask the House to 
adopt? To introduce such a Bill 
again, or any other Bill, would 
be merely trifling with the subject, 
and the Irish Members were deter- 
mined that this question should not any 
longer be trifled with. They were de- 
termined that if equality be not estab- 
lished by recognized institutions of which 
the public could conscientiously avail 
themselves, it must be established in 
some other way. If they were not to 
have concurrent endowment, they must 
have disendowment, and if they .were 
not to have equality by levelling up, 
they must have equality by levelling 
down, and that resolution had already 
shown itself in the action of the Irish 
Members this Session. The action 
which they would feel bound to take 
might, perhaps, be disagreeable; but 
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they were determined to press upon 
Englishmen the injustice and inequality 
from which they suffered. What was 
the condition of Irishmen in regard to 
University education? He would refer 
to the most convincing speech of the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich, who 
told them in 1873 that there were 145 
Catholic students in Arts in the whole of 
Ireland—namely, 100 at Trinity College 
and 45 at the Queen’s Universities ; and 
that, although the Catholics numbered 
three-fourths of the population of the 
country, they only furnished one-eighth 
the students in Arts. He was quite 
ready to admit, in a poor country like 
Ireland, they might expect that a great 
many students would be looking to ad- 
vance themselves in different profes- 
sions; but the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich had pointed out that, taking 
the whole course of University training, 
the condition of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics with regard to University educa- 
tion was of a most miserable description, 
there being only 784 students in all 
classes, compared with about 4,000 in 
Scotland, although the population of 
Ireland was nearly double that of Scot- 
land. That was the state of affairs in 
1873. But the condition of things had 
not improved since then, for it ap- 
peared from a Return furnished this 
year, that the total number of Roman 
Catholic students in Arts on the books 
of the three Universities were—Belfast, 
1; Cork, 23; Galway, 24; making 48 
in all; and that the number of degrees 
conferred upon Roman Catholic students 
in Arts during the past 10 years was 
only 72. He quite admitted that ina 
country like Ireland they ought not to 
look solely to the course of Arts in form- 
ing an estimate of the educational ac- 
quirements of the people. He therefore 
extended his researches to all branches 
of University training. And what did 
he find? During the past 10 years only 
218 Roman Catholic students had re- 
ceived a degree of any description what- 
ever in the Queen’s University—that 
was to say, an average of about seven 
each year to each College. He asked 
the House to consider whether that was 
a satisfactory state of things in these 
Colleges, which were established ex- 
pressly to meet the wants of Roman 
Catholic students. Coming to the 
urely mercantile view of the question, 
fe would ask the House to remember 
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that there were hundreds of young men 
growing up every year and passing the 
time when they should receive educa- 
tional assistance. Who could be sur- 
prised if, seeing themselves placed at a 
disadvantage, as compared with Protes- 
tants, on account of their religious convic- 
tions, these young men were embittered 
against the institutions of the country? 
He believed that the refusal of that 
House to deal with the question in the 
past arose from an unreasonable fear of 
ecclesiastical influence. ‘In point'of fact, 
however, they had not succeeded in in- 
ducing the Roman Catholic youth of 
Ireland to go into the only institutions 
which they had left open to them. The 
end which they had in view, no doubt, 
was that the youth of that country 
should receive a University education in 
those institutions which hon. Gentlemen 
thought best, and which were conducted 
on principles of which they approved ; 
but they had been trying for hundreds 
of years to induce the youth of Ireland 
to obtain their education in those places, 
and the result of all their efforts had 
been either that young men did notreceive 
education at all in them, or that they 
procured it elsewhere under the most 
exclusively ecclesiastical control which 
could well be imagined. He asked any 
reasonable and sensible man to consider 
whether that was a wise course to 
pursue. How could hon. Gentlemen 
suppose that by following out such a 
course they would in any way weaken 
that ecclesiastical influence of which they 
appeared to have such dread? Why, 
the adoption of such a course was of all 
others that which was most calculated 
to defeat the ends they had in view, and, 
instead of leading to that independence 
of mind which they desired, and which 
they thought would be interfered with 
if they recognized the just wishes and 
claims of those of whom he spoke, 
would actually force upon Ireland that 
which they themselves thought would 
be disastrous to her. For centuries they 
had tried a system of persecution in 
Ireland, and endeavoured by force to 
separate the Irish laity from the Irish 
clergy. Yet the result was, that at the 
present day there existed no country in 
the world where ecclesiastical influence 
was sostrong. It wasa great mistake— 
a mistake which had always been made 
in regard to Irish education, alike in its 
University branch and all others—for 
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Parliament to endeavour to protect Irish 
Catholics from their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors against their will, for the conse- 
quence of the attempt would be exactly 
opposite to that which Englishmen de- 
sired. Let the House treat the Irish 
Catholic laity as sensible and reasonable 
men; let it leave them to deal with the 
questions which might arise between 
their clergy and themselves ; and in that 
way a feeling of independence would 
spring up which could never be created 
if they were to be treated as children. 
So long as that House treated them as 
children, they would find them a discon- 
tented, dissatisfied, and rebellious people. 
That was the result of the course of 
conduct carried on by successive Govern- 
ments. The House had been impelled, 
by the insane fear of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, to refuse what they otherwise 
would grant. If hon. Members could 
get rid of this, the thing would be settled. 
He did not for a moment suppose that 
the Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland desired 
to establish a dominant or unjust in- 
fluence over education, and even if they 
entertained such a desire, he did not 
believe they would be able to give effect 
to it. The Bishops were far too rational 
and sensible to desire such a thing. As 
a matter of fact, they had not attempted 
to prevent the spread of knowledge in 
those educational institutions over which 
they had absolute influence. For ex- 
ample, he had often heard addresses 
delivered by the students of the 
Catholic University on St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin; and, if he had any fault 
to find with those addresses, it was that 
they went rather too far in the sense of 
independence. Undoubtedly, the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy had a right to a cer- 
tain amount of influence. In questions 
of faith and morals they had the right 
to interfere, and the Catholics of Ire- 
land were determined not to send their 
children to any educational institution 
in which that right was not recognized. 
As an acknowledged grievance and in- 
justice existed, it was the duty of Par- 
liament now, just as much as it ever had 
been, to deal with it; and hon. Members 
could release themselves from the re- 
sponsibility, by pointing out that a 
course which they deemed unwise was 
taken by those who formerly represented 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘“'That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the present 
condition of University Education in Ireland is 
most unsatisfactory, and demands the immediate 
attention of Parliament with the view of extend- 
ing more generally and equally the benefits of 
such education,’’—( The 0’ Conor Don,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LOWE said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don), 
in his very interesting and moderate 
speech, had given an account of the 
causes which had led to the resignation 
of the late Government. The causes, as 
far as he (Mr. Lowe) understood them, 
were simply these. The late Govern- 
ment attempted to found a system of 
mixed University education, so that 
Protestants and Catholics should not be 
educated at different Universities. They 
failed in persuading the House to adopt 
that system, and the hon. Gentleman 
said that he and his Friends had some 
share in that result. But there was 
little use in dwelling on that matter 
now. At all events, he rejoiced and al- 
ways should rejoice, that the then Go- 
vernment had the courage to grapple 
with the question. No question was 
more worthy of its consideration, and if 
they lost Office on that account, he could 
not imagine their losing it in a better 
cause. 


‘Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 


He had himself spoken on the subject 
last year ; but, in order to evince, as far 
as he could, his hearty good-will in this 
matter, and his desire to see something 
done as far as might be in the direction 
in which the hon. Member wished to go, 
he would like to say a few words on 
the question before the House. He 
thought the case of Ireland was hardly 
fairly stated, when they spoke only of 
the difficulties of University education. 
The hon. Member would hardly deny 
that the difficulty lay deeper still, that 
it went lower down. University educa- 
tion was the completion and the finish- 
ing of the edifice, and pre-supposed that 
a great deal had been done na that 
education began. Now, one of the 
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greatest wants of Ireland was the want 
of secondary education, the want of 
good schools throughout the country in 
which the youth could be trained, so that 
they might come properly qualified to 
the University. He believed that the 
first. step, therefore, which should be 
taken was, not to found any new Univer- 
sity, even if they could do it, but to lay 
the foundation, if it could be managed, 
of thoroughly good and sound secondary 
schools before dealing with University 
education. The difficulty was that those 
schools did not exist; and, in his opinion, 
there was this further difficulty, that it 
was almost impossible for Government 
directly to found them. It was with 
this as with other things, people worked 
just as they were obliged to do so, and 
in proportion as they were relieved from 
the necessity of working they neglected 
to work. The wise way to promote 
secondary education in Ireland would 
be, not for Government to put its hand 
into its pocket to found secondary 
schools, for the effect of that would be 
that those schools would rely from their 
foundation too much on Government 
support, and would become lazy and 
inefficient. All educational institutions 
throve just in proportion as they had 
strong motives for teaching to the best 
of their power. Anything they did to 
interfere with that motive would do 
great mischief, instead of promoting the 
endin view. That being so, what were 
they todo? The Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was so carefully guarded and so 
moderately worded, that he would not 
have the least difficulty in voting for it, 
and he could not imagine that many 
Members of the House would have any 
difficulty in doing so. But he feared 
that voting for this Resolution would not 
promote very much the object in view, 
unless some practical plan were hit on. 
Last year, they had a plan that a Catho- 
lic University should be founded and 
endowed out of moneys received from 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
—he believed it was proposed that 
£440,000 should be appropriated to 
that object. He did not wish to enter 
into any sectarian dispute on the sub- 
ject; but the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon and his Friends must be perfectly 
well aware that if the present Govern- 
ment were ever so willing to do anything 
of the kind, it would be perfectly impos- 
sible to carry any such measure through 
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the House. It would be only running 
their heads against a wall even more 
disastrously than the late Government 
had done. It was really not worth 
while arguing the question; but every- 
one who knew the state of feeling in 
England, Scotland, and a part of Ire- 
land, must know that if any Govern- 
ment, constituted as this Government was, 
were to attemptto carry such a measure, 
it would be surely running upon its own 
destruction. Well, then, what could be 
done? Something, which he took the 
liberty of urging last year, and he apolo- 
gized to the House for doing so again— 
it was that they should recur to what 
was part of the plan of the Government 
four years ago, that they should take so 
much of the plan as involved no secta- 
rian difficulty. The late Government 
failed, because they tried to unite Catho- 
lics and Protestants in one system under 
a mixed Board. It was of little use to 
ask any Government either to renew 
that scheme, or to found out of public 
funds a purely Catholic University. He 
would not argue whether it would be 
good or bad to found such a University 
in Ireland; all he said was, that it was 
not in the power of that House to do so. 
What they should endeavour to do was 
to make it worth people’s while to found 
these secondary schools, by offering such 
prizes and endowments as would induce 
parents to send their children to them. 
What they could not do directly, they 
might do indirectly. Having got rid of 
the difficulty of teaching, they should 
have an examination for young men, and 
Government should be willing to supply 
very liberally funds and rewards for 
those students who might have shown 
fair proficiency in their examinations, 
so that by scholarships they might be 
enabled to go to whatever University 
their parents might select for them ; 
and, when they came to be examined for 
their degree, they should act with equal 
liberality, and give those young men, 
who showed that they had acquired a 
sufficient mastery of the subjects in 
which they were examined, exhibitions, 
or something of the kind, lasting for 
seven or eight years, which would enable 
such young men to get a fair start in 
life. This plan would not only be a 
great advantage to poor and deserving 
young men, but it would have another 
advantage almost as great, because, as 
soon as it was known -that there were 
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these prizes to be obtained, there would 
be a strong desire among the parents 
to have their sons thoroughly well 
grounded; and thus, without getting 
into any trouble about religion, or say- 
ing whether education in Ireland was to 
be mixed or not, but simply by reward- 
ing young men, who had shown them- 
selves to be possessed of a proper 
amount of knowledge, they would raise 
up a large class of secondary schools in 
Ireland: If there was any chance of 
hon. Gentlemen being able to work out 
any of their schemes for University 
education, he would not have troubled 
the House with these remarks. But, as 
they were going on from year to year 
with woeful retrospects, without a hope 
or a chance of anything being done, he 
did put it to Irish Gentlemen, whether it 
was not wiser to grasp what was in 
their reach, than to go on year after 
year proposing schemes that could not 
be granted, and mourning over griey- 
ances which it was out of their power to 
remedy? Surely, such a course would 
be wiser than to go on urging what 
could never be granted, and thus em- 
bittering those feelings of animosity 
and hatred between the two countries 
which had prevailed so long? No man 
was more anxious than he was to do 
what was possible for the promotion of 
Trish education, and no man would re- 
joice more sincerely to see something 
really practical effected without either 
Party obtaining a triumph over the 
other. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT: No one 
can have heard the speech in which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don) brought this ques- 
tion before the House without feel- 
ing that that hon. Member, represent- 
ing, as he may fairly claim to do, 
the Roman Catholic opinion of Ireland 
upon it, approached the subject in a 
practical and moderate spirit. His ob- 
ject evidently was not to magnify, or to 
expatiate upon a grievance, but to make 
a solid and earnest contribution to the 
discussion of a question of great im- 
portance and of no little difficulty. In 
the same spirit, though approaching the 
subject from a somewhat different point 
of view, I am desirous, if the House will 
permit me, to make a few remarks. The 
position of the great Catholic population 
of Ireland in relation to this question 
has been clearly defined by my hon. Friend 
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who is able to speak with all the autho- 
rity of a trusted exponent of Catholic opi- 
nion. He will have performed noslight 
service if he has dud the House totho- 
roughly grasp and comprehend the atti- 
tude of the Irish Catholic mind in rela- 
tion to this matter. But the religious 
aspect of the question—important as it 
is—is only one side of it. Apart from 
the distinctive feelings and interests of 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
there are considerations involved in it 
which are of the utmost magnitude and 
importance—considerations of national 
welfare and advancement which appeal 
every whit as strongly to Protestants as 
to any Catholic in Ireland; considera- 
tions of liberal culture and academic re- 
form which commend the subject to the 
earnest attention of every friend of edu- 
cation without distinction of creed or 
party; and considerations of freedom, 
of conscience, and reasonable liberty, 
which strike deep down to the very 
foundation of the principles on which 
our public policy is founded. With 
every one of these aspects of the question, 
the religious difficulty is mixed and in- 
tertwined. Still, it is by no means neces- 
sary to approach the subject from the 
point of view of any particular school of 
religious opinion to grasp those broad 
and clear principles of equal justice and 
respect for conscientious conviction, by 
the light of which alone we shall be 
able to see our way through the diffi- 
culties which encompass it. ‘These diffi- 
culties have hitherto proved insuperable. 
One attempt, especially, to grapple with 
them, undertaken from the highest mo- 
tives and with generous intentions, has 
had a disastrous result to those who 
staked the fortunes of an Administration 
on its success. It has been said since 
then that this is a question which no 
Government and no Party will venture 
to touch, and which is destined to re- 
main a monument of our unwillingness 
or incompetence to legislate on an Irish 
question of first-rateimportance. Icannot 
think that this conclusion will be adopted 
by Parliament or sanctioned by public 
opinion. The greater the difficulty the 
greater the glory. Many a success is 
only the last term of what has looked 
like a series of failures. It would be a 
reproach to the statesmanship of our time 
to acquiesce in the continuance of a state 
of things which is indefensible, mis- 
chieyous, and unjust, Nor would the 
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solution of the Irish University question 
be difficult if the only possible conditions 
of its settlement were recognized and 
boldly acted upon. The hon. Member 
for Roscommon has pointed out the effect 
of the existing state of University Insti- 
tutions on higher education in Ireland. 
It is beyond dispute that the great body 
of Irish Roman Catholics are excluded 
from the intellectual and material ad- 
vantages of University training and de- 
grees, by the fact that there is no Insti- 
tution in their country possessed of 
academic powers which is in harmony 
with their conscientious convictions and 
their sense of religious duty. The 
4,141,000 Catholics of Ireland furnish, 
taking the average of the last few years, 
about 300 University students as against 
1,800, or six times as many furnished 
by the 1,214,000 Protestants, a dispro- 
portion which would be still greater, if 
we were to confine the comparison to 
those receiving University education in 
its higher and stricter sense of training 
in Arts. I do not want to push this 
comparison too far. Let us only get at 
the facts of the case. I readily admit 
that from various causes it is not to be 
expected that the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation can supply University students in 
anything like an equal proportion with 
the Protestant. Too many of them are 
necessarily beyond the natural range of 
such education. All that is requisite for 
my argument is, that I should be able 
to show that the number of Roman Ca- 
tholic students receiving University edu- 
cation is, both absolutely and relatively 
to the Protestants, so insignificant as to 
indicate the practical exclusion of their 
body. To anyone acquainted with the 
actual facts of Irish life, and having a 
knowledge of the condition and feelings 
of the people, it would be a mere waste 
of time to advance proofs in support of 
so obvious aconclusion. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair) has attempted, by a skilful mani- 
= of figures, to show that in the 

niversity-going classes of Ireland, the 
Catholics are to the Protestants in the 
—— of about one to four. It 

as been pointed out, however, that 
in the calculation on which the right 
hon. Gentleman’s conclusion is based, 
large University-going classes, in which 
Catholics immensely preponderate, have 


been omitted; and, also, that suffi-. 
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cient weight has not been given to the 
circumstance that in Ireland an un- 
usually large proportion of candidates 
for University education are drawn 
from the ranks of the lower middle 
class. The actual fact, however, is that, 
including those who are merely receiv- 
ing a professional training in law, me- 
dicine, or engineering, the Catholic stu- 
dents are to the Protestant, not even as 


one to four, but only as one to six, while: 


among students in Arts, they are only 
as one to eight. The deficiency of Ca- 
tholic students has been attributed to 
the number of young men devoted to 
preparation for the priesthood. But what 
ground have we for assuming that many 
of these young men would not gladly 
avail themselves of the advantages of 
regular University training, provided 
they were able to do so in an Institu- 
tion approved of by their spiritual 
guides ? 


DEATH OF MR. WYKEHAM MARTIN. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER: Sir, I rise 


to Order. A circumstance has occurred 
which has cast a gloom over the House. 
It is within the knowledge of hon. Mem- 
bers of the House that one of its number 
lies dead in the Library, and I do not 
think it is respectful or right, under 
these circumstances, to proceed further 
with the Business. I, therefore, beg to 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: I was 
only anticipated by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Wexford, but in 
the presence of my honoured Leader the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) I should 
have thought it gross presumption on 
my part to rise without having consulted 
him ; but, having done so, I feel that I 
am only expressing the unanimous feel- 
ing of all Irish Members present when 
I say that they consider this debate 
ought not to proceed further. However 
deeply interested every Irish Member 
must be in this Resolution of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Roscommon, I 
know, consulting my own feelings, that 
I can only express one sentiment on the 
subject. When I reflect that a Member 
of this House, who has been here for 
many years, who was highly respected 
by both sides, and who cpasentiy was 
full of life and animation but two short 
hours ago, is now lying dead in one of 
the Chambers of the House, I think it 
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would be a scandal before the country 
if we continued our Business longer, and 
I therefore have great pleasure in se- 
conding the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 
—(Sir George Bowyer.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. and learned Baronet the Member 
for Wexford to rise to a point of Order. 
The question now brought under the 
notice of the House does not in any 
way raise a point of Order. If the House 
thinks fit, under the painful circum- 
stances of the present case, to adjourn, 
it is, of course, competent for the House 
to do so. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: Then, Sir, 
as I am not right in putting it as a Ques- 
tion of Order, I will now move that the 
House adjourn, and I am sure that the 
feelings of all Members will prompt them 
to agree to that Motion. 

THe CHANCELLORor tnz EXOHE- 
QUER: I am sure that there can be 
but one feeling, Sir, throughout this 
House. We have all received a severe 
shock to our feelings in hearing of the 
fearfully sudden death of one who has 
been for so many years a Member of 
this House, and who has won the re- 
spect, and, indeed, the affection of all 
hon. Gentlemen who have had the privi- 
lege of friendship with him. I have 
known my late hon. Friend for many 
years, and I can truly say that there was 
no Member more thoroughly deserving 
of the respect and sympathy of this 
House. I, of course, am naturally 
anxious to take any step which might 
show what I feel to be the sense of the 
House under such circumstances; and I 
should not have hesitated at the begin- 
ning of the evening to propose the ad- 
journment of the House, but that I felt 
that we were met together, not for any- 
thing of the nature of entertainment, 
but for Business of a serious character, 
which I was loath to interrupt or to ap- 
pear to think unimportant. But I can- 
not but feel—and in this I believe I am 
expressing the sense of all the Members 
of this House, to whatever Party they 
belong—that this painful matter having 
been mentioned, the House would deem 
it right that we should follow the course 
which has been proposed by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Wexford (Sir George Bowyer), and ac- 
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cede to the Motion for adjournment. Sir, 
we all recognize the very great sa 
ance of the question which has been 
raised by the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (the O’Conor Don). I am happy to 
think that there will be, at all events, an 
opportunity for hon. Gentlemen who are 
interested in that Motion to bring it on 
again, or to discuss the same subject on 
Monday, when a cognate question will 
be brought forward in Committee of 
Supply. Ithink it will be in accordance 
with the feeling of the House that we 
should accede to the Motion for adjourn- 
ment. I hope the formal, Motion to set 
up Supply will be agreed to on Monday; 
and as the Vote proposed will be the 
one for the Queen’s Colleges, it will be 
so thoroughly cognate to the subject of 
this evening’s debate, that we shall re- 
sume the consideration of the question 
with perfect consistency, and I think 
with happier feelings, and with more 
power to discuss the question itself than 
we could do at the present moment, 
when we are naturally agitated by what 
has occurred. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: Sir, I do not 
rise to say one word on the subject last 
alluded to by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—-namely, the resumption of the 
debate, and whether we should continue 
the discussion on Monday on the Queen’s 
College Estimates; but I could not sit 
silent, the Motion which we are now 
discussing having been made by me, 
when such terrible news as that of the 
death of my hon. Friend has been 
brought before the House. I have had 
the pleasure of his uaintance for 
many years, and I can fully sympathize 
with the feeling which is common to all 
Members of this House. I need hardly 
say that I felt deeply shocked at the in- 
telligence communicated to me, and I 
myself would have proposed that the 
House should adjourn, only that I felt 
that that was a course which ought 
_ rather to be taken by the Leader of the 
House; and, therefore, I thought it would 
have been obtruding myself on the House 
had I ventured to do so. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has explained the rea- 
sons which influenced him in not taking 
that course. I fully appreciate that 
feeling ; and I can say, on my own be- 
half, and on behalf of all those inte- 
rested in this question, that we would 
not for one moment stand in the way of 
the House expressing its deep sympathy 
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and feeling at the death of a Gentleman 
whom we all knew and thoroughly re- 
spected, and whose loss we all so deeply 
deplore. Therefore, I would not offer 
the slightest opposition to the Motion 
for the adjournment; but I must refrain 
from expressing any opinion as to the 
course which should be taken for the re- 
sumption of this debate. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I regret that I was absent for a mo- 
ment from my place when this Motion 
was made. I have no doubt whatever 
that the course which has been suggested 
is that which is most consistent with the 
feelings of every one of us; and, if it is 
one which can be adopted without serious 
inconvenience to Public Business, or to 
the discussion of this important question, 
it is one which the House will be most 
desirous of adopting. It appears, from 
the observations which have fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it 
will be possible for another opportunity 
to be afforded to hon. Members who 
wish to discuss the question brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Ros- 
common; and, as it is the wish of those 
who will take part in the debate that 
this course should be adopted, I cannot 
conceive that there can be any objection 
to it. Iam glad that there should have 
been so unanimous an expression of re- 
gret and deep feeling at the unfortunate 
loss which this House has to-day sus- 
tained. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Adjourned accordingly at a quarter 
before Six o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 3rd June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Hastings, after the death of his father. 
Pusiic Brrts—Second Reading—Gas and Water 
Orders Confirmation * (93). 

Committee — Medical Act, 1858, Amendment 
(90-104). 

Referred to Select Committee—Telegraphs * (77). 

Third Reading—Acknowledgment of Deeds by 
Married Women (Ireland) * (87), and passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, that Standing Orders Nos. 72 and 
82 be suspended for the remainder of the 
Session. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS.—MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I have to inform the House 
that the German Government have 
issued an invitation to the Signatories 
of the Treaty of Paris to a Congress, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government 


has accepted that invitation. I will read’ 


the terms of the invitation—and I will 
ask your Lordships to remember that an 
invitation in the same terms has been 
sent, and has by this time been accepted, 
by all the other Powers, Russia included. 
The invitation is as follows :— 


*‘London, June 3, 1878. 

“The Undersigned, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, has the 
honour, by order of his Government, to convey 
to the knowledge of his Excellency the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great. Britain and Ireland, Em- 
press of India, the following communication :— 

“Tn conformity with the initiative taken by 
the Austro-Hungarian Cabinet, the Government 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany has 
the honour to propose to the Powers signatories 
of the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 to meet in Con- 
gress at Berlin, to discuss there the stipulations 
of the Preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, 
concluded between Russia and Turkey. The 
Government of His Majesty, in giving this in- 
vitation to the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty, understands that in accepting it the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty consents 
to admit the free discussion of the whole of the 
contents of the Treaty of San Stefano, and that 
it is ready to participate therein. In the event 
of the acceptance of all the Powers invited, the 
Government of His Majesty propose to fix the 
meeting of the Congress for the 13th of this 
month. 

“The Undersigned, in bringing the above to 
the knowledge of his Excellency the Marquis of 
Salisbury, has the honour to beg his Excellency 
to be good enough to acquaint him as soon as 
soadile with the reply of the British Govern- 
ment. The Undersigned avails himself of this 
opportunity to renew to his Excellency the as- 
surance of his highest consideration. 

“ Monster.” 


That invitation has been accepted in the 
following terms :— 


“ Foreign Office, June 3. 

“The Undersigned, Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of his Excel- 
lency Count Miinster’s note of this day, inviting 
Her Majesty’s Government to take part in a 
Congress at Berlin for the discussion of the sti- 
pulations of the Preliminary Treaty concluded 
at San Stefano between Russiaand Turkey. 
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“The Undersigned, taking act of his Excel. 
lency’s verbal intimation that the invitation has 
been sent in the same terms to the other 
Powers signatories to the Treaty of Paris, and 
understanding that those Powers, in accepting 
this invitation, assent to the terms stated in his 
Excelleney’s note, has the honour to inform his 
Excellency that Her Majesty's Government will 
be ready to take part in the Congress at the 
date mentioned. 
“ The Undersigned avails himself, &c., 
% “SALISBURY.” 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, per- 
haps I may be allowed to say a few 
words with regard to the announcement 
which has just been made to your Lord- 
ships’ House. I shall only say for my- 
self—and, I believe, on behalf of those 
behind me—that I most heartily con- 
gratulate the House, and, if they will 
allow me, Her Majesty’s Government, on 
the prospect of this matter being dis- 
cussed in a Congress of the European 
Powers. I wish to ask another Ques- 
tion—whether the reports are true with 
regard to Her Majesty’s Plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Congress being the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary ? 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: 
Yes, my Lords, it is so. 

Kart GRANVILLE: Then, I take 
the liberty of saying that I cannot 
equally congratulate Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on this determination. I re- 
member that in February, when the 
question of going into Congress was 
under discussion in this House, Lord 
Derby, the late Foreign Secretary, whom 
I regret not to see present, made a state- 
ment on the subject. We know that 
there are precedents for Foreign Secre- 
taries attending as Plenipotentaries at 
Congresses of an important character; 
but Lord Derby then stated expressly, 
on behalf of the Government, that the 
attendance of the Foreign Secretary as 
Plenipotentiary at this Congress would 
be most undesirable; he thought that, 
however it might be with foreign Go- 
vernments, with a Parliamentary system 
of Government like our own, and having 
regard to the way in which the Govern- 
ment of this country is carried on, such 
a course would be most inconvenient. 
He stated that if it were adopted, the 
Foreign Secretary would be cut off from 
all communication with his Colleagues, 
and would have to act upon instructions 
which he himself would have no share 
in framing.—[8 Hansard, ccxxxviii. 45.] 
entirely acquiesced in the course which 
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Her Majesty’s Government then -pro- 
posed to e; and, my Lords, it a 
ears to me that if the objections made 
by the noble Earl then were valid against 
the appointment of the Foreign - 
tary as Plenipotentiary, they are much 
more than doubled by the fact that two 
such important Members of the Cabinet 
as the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary will be absent from their posts 
in this country. My Lords, if the two 
noble Lords go to the Conference, either 
of two things must exist. Either—which 
I trust is the case—everything substan- 
tial is settled between the Powers before 
going into ; in which case there 
will only be details to settle—and, with- 
out the slightest disr to either of 
the noble Lords: I think that could be 
as well done by trained diplomatists of 
great experience as by two of the ablest 
men in England who have not the 
slightest experience in matters of the 
kind. If, on the other-hand, there be 
anything of substance still to be settled, 
or if anything should suddenly arise, 
then the two Plenipotentiaries will either 
‘ agree or disagree. It is theoretically 
possible that they may not a ; and 
in that case the Cabine} would be called 
on to decide without having the advan- 
tage of hearing the two noble Lords, 
and without either of the two noble 
Lords being able to bring to bear upon 
its deliberations that personal influence 
which Colleagues so distinguished must 
possess. If, on the other hand, they 
agree on any sudden emergency upon 
an important point—and I have seen 
this claimed as one of the great advan- 
— of this plan—is the Cabinet to be 
left entirely outside their decision? I 
think, my Lords, that would be very 
undesirable. The other day my noble 
Friend behind me, who has had great 
experience at the Foreign Office (Lord 
Hammond), stated—we thought rather 
more broadly than was warranted—the 
important positions held by the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary in 
regard to the conduct of foreign affairs. 
The same remark applies equally to 
the duties, rights, ped ‘responsibilities 
of the whole Cabinet. I appeal to. my 
noble Friend whether he would approve 
a course by which those two Ministers 
would be absent from this country and 
separated from their Coll es, and by 
which those Colleagues would be placed 
—I say it without the slightest disre- 
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spect— somewhat in the position of 
ciphers in dealing with a very import- 
ant question? 1 trust the House will 
pardon me for having made these re- 
marks, I wish to ask the noble Earl 
whether there is any precedent for a 
double appointment such as this to any 
Congress: or Conference ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : My 
Lords, I will admit to the noble Earl at 
once, on his last point, that I am not 
aware that there is any precedent exactly 
similar to the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are going to take. 
The decision of the Government on such 
a matter must be one which can only be 
arrived at after long deliberation, and also 
after an acquaintance with the facts in 
great detail, which it would be most 
inconvenient, at present, to introduce 
into a discussion before your Lord- 
ships’ House. Icannotunderstand exactly 
the reasoning by which the noble Earl 
who has just addressed us (Earl Gran- 
ville) has come to the conclusion that 
the absence of my noble Friend and 
myself from the Cabinet would reduce 
our Colleagues whom we have left behind 
to the position of ciphers, when it seems 
to me that the consequence of our ab- 
sence would be rather to increase their 
importance. I can only say that we 
have undertaken this important and 
laborious task with the full concur- 
rence and at the wish and instance of 
our Colleagues; and as our Colleagues 
feel that in taking this course we are 
only fulfilling their wishes, I think the 
noble Earl will hardly be able to per- 
suade this House and the country that 
we have slighted our Colleagues, or 

laced them in a position in which their 
influence and importance may be di- 
minished. When the noble Earl asks 
for a precedent, I frankly admit that I 
cannot furnish one; but in matters of 
this kind we must not be guided merely 
by precedents. There are considerations 
which are quite independent of prece- 
dents, and which must guide us in the 
course we have to take. In the first 
place, I may remark that when the Con- 
ference was first spoken of there was a 
general understanding that the Powers 
should be represented by Ambassadors 
of the different Courts. But that course 
has not been adopted in this instance. 
It is a fact that the chief Ministers of 
Austria and Germany will certainly be 
present at the Congress; and, as J am 
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reminded, the chief Minister of Russia 
will also be present. We had, therefore, 
to consider that in the altered circum- 
stances, the Government of Her Majesty 
should be represented in a different 
manner from that which was first pro- 
posed. But, my Lords, on the whole, I 
can only say that we feel the great re- 
sponsibility of the step we are taking; 
that we look in these circumstances to 
the support of your Lordships’ House 
and of the country ; and that if we fail 
in our duty—if it can be shown hereafter 
that any failure that may occur has 
arisen from the mode in which the Re- 
presentatives of the Government of the 
Queen have been selected —we shall 
abide the consequences which we shall 
certainly entirely deserve. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I concur 
with the noble Earl (the Earl of Beacons- 
field), that these appointments are to be 
considered with reference to the cireum- 
stances of the time, and not entirely by 
the light of precedent. I also agree 
that they are not to be regarded as any 
slight upon the Colleagues of the noble 
Lords who have been selected as our 
Plenipotentiaries. But it appears to me 
that the noble Earl has not adverted to 
another general question which was 
raised by the noble Earl behind me. I 
want to know how far it is consistent 
with our principle of Government that 
the whole Cabinet is responsible to Her 
Majesty and to the country for every 
important step taken by the Government, 
that, in relation to foreign affairs, the 
Cabinet should be separated from two of 
its most important Members during the 
progress of the Congress, and that im- 
portant questions which might arise 
during the Congress should be settled 
by those Colleagues without consultation 
with the Cabinet asa whole? Iam not 
prepared to express any decided opinion 
on this point; but I think it is a very 
grave question, indeed, and one requiring 
to be carefully considered, whether the 
course proposed is altogether consistent 
with the Constitutional principles and 
practice of this country. Are important 
questions which may arise at the Con- 
gress to be decided, as far as this country 
is concerned, by the two noble Lords, 
without consulting with their Colleagues 
—and, especially, without verbal com- 
sultation. No doubt, there may be con- 
sultation by letter or telegram, but we all 
know how inadequate this is as compared 
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to personal communication and discussion: 
Are decisions taken by the two Ministers 
in such circumstances to be binding? 
If they are, certainly Parliament would 
not have the same security which it 
would have if it knew that the decision 
was that of the Cabinet. The noble 
Earl said that the Members of the 
Cabinet in this country will have their 
importance increased by their being left 
behind. Is it possible to imagine that 
the Cabinet at home would overrule the 
decision of two such powerful Members 
of the Government asthe Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary? This ap- 
pears to me scarcely possible, and, there- 
fore, the course proposed to be taken 
by the Government does imperil the 
security which the Government has 
hitherto had. I think that questions of 
the deepest importance to the country 
should not be decided except on the col- 
lective responsibility of the whole 
Cabinet. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I must say that 
my recollection does not accord with that 
of the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, and that in the reason he 
gave for his change in policy his recollec- 
tion deceived him. In February, on the 
occasion to which I have alluded, Lord 
Derby explained that one or two other 
Powers intended to take a course dif- 
ferent from that which would be adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. He said 
that Germany would be represented by 
Prince Bismarck, and Austria by Count 
Andrassy; but that, so far as this Go- 
vernment was concerned, we should not 
depart from the ordinary course of send- 
ing an Ambassador. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
now wish to put a Question, of which I 
have given private Notice, to the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. It iswith regard to the fear- 
ful attempt which has been made for 
the second time on the life of the Em- 

eror of Germany. I wish to know, 
hether Her Majesty’s Government 
have recently received any recent infor- 
mation as to the state of the Emperor's 
health ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I have to say that we have had 
the great satisfaction of hearing from 
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the German Ambassador that the latest 
accounts which have been received as to 
the health of the illustrious victim of 
this abominable attack are satisfactory. 
It is, of course, too soon to use any 
stronger language ; but, from all I have 
heard in the matter, I trust that Europe 
may have the joy of soon welcoming 
back to perfect health one of its most 
respected Potentates. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—ALLEGED 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND RUSSIA.—QUESTION. 


Eart GREY : I wish to ask the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether there is any truth 
in the statement which appeared in The 
Globe last Friday as to the terms agreed 
upon between this country and Russia ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : The 
statement to which the noble Earl re- 


fers, and other statements that I have’ 


seen, are wholly unauthentic, and are not 
deserving of the confidence of your Lord- 
ships’ House. 

Kart GREY: I could not suppose 
that what was stated in regard to the 
retrocessio: essarabia was true. It 
appeared mstrous to be believed 
that Her Majesty’s Government could 
have made such a stipulation as was 
alleged. 









ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES—THE 
MILITIA ARTILLERY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the rule for embodiment of brigades of 
Militia Artillery is analogous to that 
adopted in regard of regiments of Mi- 
litia Infantry, by retaining them in their 
respective districts on withdrawal of the 
Royal Artillery; and whether they 
might in the meantime be employed 
supplementally in arming the respective 
works and forts to which under the 
scheme of localization they were attached ? 

Viscount BURY, in reply, said, that 
in the event of the Regular troops going 
on foreign service, they would, in many 
instances, be replaced at home by the 
Militia. The brigades of Militia Artillery 
would be treated on the same principle 
as brigades of Militia Infantry; but the 
noble Lord was under a misapprehension 
in supposing that the Militia : 
would necessarily remain in the dis- 
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tricts to which they belonged—they 
would be used to replace the garrisons 
of towns from which the Regular regi- 
ments were withdrawn, and the Militia 
Artillery would be sent to man the for- 
tresses where necessary. The localiza- 
tion scheme would not apply to cases of 
invasion. As to theemployment for the 
Militia Artillery suggested in the Ques- 
tion of his noble Friend, it was to be 
borne in mind that the Militia Artillery 
were only out for a short time, and that 
a large number of them were young 
soldiers who were engaged in learning 
other portions of their duty than those 
which had to be discharged on these 
works and forts. If the noble Lord 
wished to have his regiment of Militia 
employed in the manner he suggested, 
the course for him would be to apply to 
the General of the district. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
BILL—(Nos. 44, 90.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 
House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to Order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Necessity of obtaining quali- 
fying certificate from Medical Board, 
and obligatory establishment of Board). 


Tue Dvuxze or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he had to propose an 
Amendment by which midwifery would 
be included in the examination necessary 
for a qualifying certificate. 


Amendment moved, in line 23, after 
(‘‘medicine and surgery,’’) to insert 
(‘ including therein midwifery.’’) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON moved an 
Amendment, by which the terms for the 
establishment of the Medical Board was 
altered from the 31st December 1879, 
and 31st July 1880, to 30th June 1879, 
and 31st December 1879. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Registration of persons in 
medical register). 


On the Motion of the Marquess of 


Infantry | Rrron, an Amendment made, after the 


words ‘ after the commencement of the 
2M 2 
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joint Board system having obtained a 
qualifying certificate under this Act,” 
strike out ‘‘ has received a medical dip- 
loma from one of the medical autho- 
rities.”’ 

Further Amendments made. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 5 to 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Committee of Medical 
Council for purpose of erasure from and 
restoration to the register). 


On the Motion of the Duke of Ricu- 
monp and Gorpon, the maximum number 
of the Committee was amended by 
leaving out (‘five’) and inserting 
(‘‘ seven.’’) 


Other Amendments made. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received To-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 104.) 


NAVY.—H.M.S. “‘EURYDICE.” 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorpv DORCHESTER asked Her 
Majesty’sGovernment, Whetherany, and 
if so, what steps have been taken since 
a first attempt, that failed, to raise Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Eurydice,” sunk off 
Dunnose on the 24th of March last; 

Whether any consultations relating 
thereto, between the dockyard or other 
naval authorities, and whether any 
eminent engineers, civil or military, 
have been invited to give theiropinions; 

Also, whether any firms, such as ‘‘ The 
Steamship Salvage Company,’’ or other 
persons experienced in such matters, 
have been invited to afford assistance 
towards or to tender for raising the 
vessel ; 

And, whether there was any objection 
to produce any Papers relating thereto? 

The noble Lord said, he believed it 
to be the fact that the Government had 
received offers to raise the Zurydice from 
private individuals of great eminence as 
engineers, and from several large firms, 
who had special appliances for raising 
sunken ships. One of these companies, he 
believed, was ‘already under a contract 
for raising the Vanguard. The attempts 
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made by the Admiralty and Dockyard 
authorities had been denounced as in no 
way likely to succeed, whereas the 
Salvage Company had raised a very 
large ship from the bottom of the 
sea within four miles of the very 
spot where the urydice was sunk, 
not on a sandy, but a hard bottom. 
Only four weeks before the accident to 
the Eurydice, the vessel they had raised 
was towed into Portsmouth harbour. 
He could quite understand the failure 
to raise the Vanguard, but he could not 
understand the failure of the authorities 
to raise the Zurydice. It was, he thought, 
scarcely creditable to the first Maritime 
Power in the world, that a ship should 
have been lying for 10 weeks in 10 
fathoms of water, within a short distance 
of one of their greatest naval arsenals. 
Lorp ELP STONE: Before an- 
swering the Question of the noble Lord, 
I will avail myself of the opportunity 
to answer a Question put to me on Fri- 
day night by the noble Lord on the 
Cross-Benches (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne) with respect to a Naval Review. 
There is to be no Naval Review, but the 
Reserve Fleet will assemble at Ports- 
mouth this week. With regard to the 
Question put to me by the noble Lord 
now, I am not surprised at it, because I 
know that many persons interested are 
imperfectly acquainted with what is 
doing and has been done—are unaware 
of the difficulties to be overcome, and 
express surprise at the apparently slow 
progress which has been made in raising 
the Lurydice. I am very glad that the 
noble Lord bas given me the oppor- 
tunity of explaining at somewhat greater 
length than on previous occasions 
the difficulties the Naval authorities 
have to contend against. The Question 
of the noble Lord embraces four dis- 
tinct subjects—namely, what steps are 
being en? whether any engineers, 
civil or military, have been invited to 
give their opinions? whether any pri- 
vate firms have been invited to afford 
assistance? and whether there is any 
objection to produce Papers? First, 
with regard to Papers, there really are 
none except the short daily journal kept 
by the officer in charge of working 
parties. This will show better than an 
words of mine the difficulties whic 
have had to be encountered. It is 
made up to the 29th of May, and will 
show that out of the 67 days since the 
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ship sank the working parties have only 
been able to work during portions of 27 
days, and sometimes for not more than 
two hours out of the 24. For 40 days 
they were unable to work at all on ac- 
count of the weather. The divers have 
only been able to work 80 hours in all; 
and the lighters have had to slip their 
moorings and run into harbour for 
shelter no fewer than 11 times; and 
they had to slip again last Saturday. 
No objection exists in respect to laying 
that journal on the Table. The next 
Question put by the noble Lord is, 
whether there have been any consulta- 
tions between the Dockyard or other 


naval authorities? I think I mentioned. 


on a former occasion that the Admiralty 
decided from the first that the business 
of raising the Zurydice should be in- 
trusted to the Dockyard authorities at 
Portsmouth, where there is a most effi- 
cient staff of officers, both scientific and 
practical, who meet in consultation 
almost daily. They are presided over 
by the Admiral Superintendent, Admiral 
Foley, who is assisted by the Chief 
Constructor, Mr. Robinson; Captain 
Polkinghorne, Master Attendant; Cap- 
tain Batt, Master Attendant of Chatham 
Dockyard, who was employed for a con- 
siderable time in connection with opera- 
tions at the wreck of the Vanguard ; 
and Captain Datham, Captain Moss, and 
Captain Palmer, Staff Commanders. In 
fact, it would be difficult to get together 
astronger or a better Board. They are 
all agreed in thinking that under the 
circumstances of the case, and with the 
appliances at their disposal, no plan 
could be adopted more likely to insure 
success than the one they were at pre- 
sent endeavouring to carry out. They 
are animated but by one desire, and 
that was to succeed, and no exertions 
were being spared in order to attain 
that result. The next Question is whe- 
ther we have invited the opinion of 
eminent engineers, civil or military? 
The Admiralty have not invited the 
opinion of any civil engineer. The 
matter was one with which the scientific 
and the practical skill the Department 
have at its disposal at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard is quite able to deal; and I very 
much doubt whether there is any civil 
engineer who has had any experience 
whatever in raising weights, such as 
that the authorities have had to deal 
with, under similar circumstances. I need 
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scarcely add thatit has not been considered 
necessary to invite the opinion of any 
military men. As to the Question, whe- 
ther any private firms have been invited 
to afford assistance, I may say that, for 
the same reason that I have already 
mentioned, we have not invited the 
assistance of the Steamship Salvage 
Company, or any person experienced in 
raising vessels; and I am not aware 
that either the Steamship Company, or, 
indeed, any other person, has any ex- 
perience whatever in raising vessels 
under the circumstances of the present 
case. There are cases of ships having 
been saved, and, indeed, of having been 
raised in smooth water and out of a 
strong tide-way. But there is no instance 
on record of a ship having been raised 
under circumstances similar, or in any 
way approaching, that in which the 
Eurydiceis placed. The only case at all 
resembling the present is that of H.M.S. 
Pincher, a schooner of 180 tons, sunk in 
14 fathoms off the Owers in 1837, and 
it was four months before they succeeded 
in getting her into Portsmouth Harbour. 
Of course, we have been inundated with 
offers. As to what steps are being taken, 
I have to remark that we have to deal 
with adead weight of between 400 and 
500 tons, lying 12 fathoms below water, 
in a strong tide-way, with a current 
running between four and six knots an 
hour, and with slack water varying from 
30 to 90 minutes only. Indeed, it would 


‘be difficult to find a spot on the whole 


coast of Great Britain where greater 
difficulties exist—difficulties not only 
below on account of tide, but difficulties 
above water on account of tide and 
weather combined—for a nasty sea gets 
up at that spot very quickly with the 
slightest provocation. The Hurydice sank 
on the 24th of March, and it was not 
until the 27th that we were able to 
make an attempt to move the wreck. 
We did so by means of two corvettes— 
the Rinaldo and Pearl—which had been 
temporarily converted into lighters, as- 
sisted by two smaller lighters. This 
attempt failed, owing to the breaking 
of one of the hawsers; and then, after 
consultation, it was determined by the 
Board to which I have referred, to adopt 
what may be called the overlift prin- 
ciple, which simply means that instead 
of placing the lighters round the sunken 
ship as before, they will be placed im- 
mediately over her. They will beattached 
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to the wreck by eight steel. hawsers 
toggled through her main deck ports, 
and six jewel hawsers will also be 
passed round the ship. In addition 
to this, it is intended to make use 
of her two bower cables, and also 
of the Russian air bag, which has 
a lifting capacity of 40 tons. That will 
give your Lordships some idea of the 
difficulties to be overcome. Nofewerthan 
16 different attachments have to be 
made, and an equal strain brought to 
bear upon them all. Should itcome on 
to blow, or any sea gets up, they must 
all be slacked up, and probably let go, 
and the lighters would have to seek 
shelter in port, as they have had to do 
11 times already, and the whole work 
have to be begun again when the wea- 
ther is settled. But that is not all. It 
was supposed that the bottom where the 
Eurydice sank was hard ground ; and so 
itis. There is a crust of hard ground, 
but below that is fine soft sand. It 
would appear that the ship struck the 
ground with great force, for her star- 
board cathead is knocked away, and a 
portion of her keel is sticking out under 
her stern. The result is the hard crust 
is broken, and the ship has been gradu- 
ally settling in the soft sand. During 
the late gales she was settling at the 
rate of 2 inches a-day ; but, fortunately, 
she is not settling any more at present, 
but she is 114 feet in the sand, and out of 
that hole she has to be lifted and placed 
upon a new bed. That once done, the 
difficulty would be practically overcome, 
and, if the weather will only hold up, I 
hope it may soon be successfully accom- 
plished, although I am bound to say 
that I no longer look upon it as a mat- 
ter of certainty. We have not asked 
assistance of any civil or any other en- 
gineers, because the Dockyard authori- 
ties are fully equal to the task ; but this 
I will say, that not all the eminent en- 


gineers, civil or even military, aided by’ 


the Steamship Salvage or any other pri- 
vate firm, could have hastened the rais- 
ing of that ship by one hour. In con- 
clusion, I have a plan of the manner in 
which it is sought to raise the ship, 
which I shall be happy to show the 
noble Lord. 

Lorp DORCHESTER asked, whether 
the attempt to raise her would be made 
to-morrow ? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, that 
-would depend entirely on the weather. 


Lord Elphinstone 
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Then, on the Motion of Lord Dor- 
CHESTER, Papers respecting the raising 
of H.M.8. ‘‘ Eurydice” ordered to be 
laid before the House; to be printed, 
(No. 105.) 


House adjourned at a — past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


ween et 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 3rd June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [May 30] reported. 

Pusuic Brtus—Ordered— First Reading—County 
of Hertford and Liberty of Saint Alban Act 
(1874) Amendment * [203]. 

First Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [201]; 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) * [204]. 

Second Reading—Endowed Schools and Hospitals 
(Scotland) [157]. 

Select Committee—Special Report— -Parliamentary 
and Municipal Registration [No. 212]. 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 1) (re-comm.) * [187]; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2) * [159]. 

Report—Parliamentary and Municipal Registra- 
tion (Consolidated) * [73-202]; Parliamentary 
Electors Registration * [33]. 

Considered as amended — Consolidated Fund 
(No. 3)*; Conway Bridge (Composition of 
Debt) * [150]. 

Third Reading — Exchequer Bonds (No. 2) * 
186]; Elementary Education Provisional 
rder Confirmation (Portsmouth) * test 

Railway Returns (Continuous Brakes) * [189], 
and passed. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS—THE ARMENIANS.—NOTICE. 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY said, he 
would to-morrow ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
can give the House the assurance that 
in the Congress aboutto be held, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will undertake that 
the case of the Armenians shall be con- 
sidered as well as that of the other 
Christians living under Turkish rule ? 
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NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—opo— 


THE “NINETEENTH CENTURY ”—THE 
ARTICLE ON LIBERTY IN THE EAST 
AND WEST — (MR. GLADSTONE). — 
NOTICE. 


Mr. HANBURY gave Notice that he 
would take the earliest opportunity to 
call the attention of the House to the 
language of an article recently printed 
in a publication called Zhe Nineteenth 
Century, which article purported to have 
been written by a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 
lately First Lord of the Treasury, and 
especially to the following paragraph :— 


“In this partnership the effusion of blood will 
fall largely tothe Indian share. But the policy 
will be ours. The command ours. The reward 
and promotion ours. India will be as much at 
the beck of our will as the elephants, whom, 
perhaps, with the aid of a little winter clothing, 
she may send us. We shall use her as we use 
a steam engine, and shall consult her just us 
much. She will have just as much control 
over the expenditure of her own blood as the 
locomotive over the consumption of fuel; at 
least, this alone will be her share, unless and 
until she explodes. In the disasters of our wars 
she will be involved. In their successes she will 
have noconcern. We may conquer territories, 
but not for her. "We may even impose war in- 
demnities, but she will have no voice in deter- 
mining their application; and if a portion of 
them should, indeed, find its way to her 
Treasury, it will be the bounty given toa 
suppliant by his landlord, not the freely and 
rightfully adjusted share of a common remunera- 
tion for common sacrifices and efforts. It is 
very much to say to India, as we have said, we 
will measure, raise, and direct, and you shall 
pay, the Army which is to defend you from the 
foreigner. It is now, in the light of a sublime 
discovery, to be said, we will raise, manage, 
and direct, and you shall pay, the Army which 
is to be kept on such a scale that, besides de- 
fending you, it shall be sufficient to add largely 
to our European Force, and make up for the 
disadvantage at which we stand in the struggle 
with any Continental Power. Is it possible that 
this can work ’”’—— 


Mr. MUNDELLA rose to Order. He 
wished to know, whether the hon. Gentle- 
man was in Order in reading at length 
from a magazine article for the purpose 
of making an allegation against a right 
hon. Gentleman who was not present 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
the hon. Member to be reading from an 
article on which he proposed to found a 
Motion. He could not, therefore, rule 
that he was out of Order. 
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Mr. HANBURY continued reading— 


‘Will India be content ? Can India be content ? 
Ought India to be content ? In distant, and to 
her children ungenial, climes, in lands of usage, 
tongue, religion, wholly alien, the flower of her 
=— are to bleed and die for us, and she will 

ave no part but to suffer and obey. This is 
injustice, gross and monstrous injustice; and 
those who are parties to its perpetration must 
prepare for the results to which injustice leads.” 


He wished to add that he would move a 
Resolution to the effect that, in the 
opinion of this House, such language on 
the part of a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council was much to be condemned 
as unwarranted, inopportune, and calcu- 
lated to create sedition in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire. 


QUESTIONS. 


—> Qo — 


POOR LAW—SAFFRON WALDEN 
UNION.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
will state to the House the circum- 
stances under which the Guardians of 
the Saffron Walden Union refused to 
pay the usual fee to the medical officer of 
No. 3 district for treating a fracture of 
the leg of a child of J. Wright, whose 
family had previously been in receipt of 
Poor Law medical relief; whether, in 
such cases of emergency, medical officers 
are bound to wait for a relieving officer’s 
order or to forfeit their fee; and, if he 
will lay upon the Table Copies of the 
Correspondence between the Board and 
the Poor Law Medical Officers’ Associa- 
tion upon the subject, as well as of any 
Report he may have received from the 
Poor Law Inspector of the district ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that he had been informed by the 
Guardians that no relief had been given 
to Wright for the last eight years, and 
that they were of opinion that his family 
were not entitled to such assistance. On 
occasions of emergency medical officers 
were not bound to wait for a relieving 
officer’s order or to forfeit their fee, but 
when the case was not one of emergency 
they were required to ask the Guardians, 
with whom it rested to say whether pay- 
ment should be made or not. He had 
no objection to lay upon the Table the 
Correspondence on the subject. 
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INDIA—THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT 
—THE PRESS COMMISSIONER. 


QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
he can state what are to be the functions 
of the Press Commissioner lately ap- 
pointed by the Government of India 
with the rank of a political agent of the 
first class ; and whether the Secretary 
of State in Council has approved of that 
appointment; also, whether Papers will 
be laid on the Table containing the dis- 
sents on the subject by Members of the 
Council of India, in accordance with the 
provisions of the law ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE : Sir, the duty 
of the officer appointed to superintend 
the working of the Vernacular Press 
Act is to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the legitimate wants 
and aspirations of the Press, to re- 
ceive and reply to references and com- 
plaints from editors, to act as the re- 
feree of the Press in its communications 
with the Government on the one hand, 
and on the other as the responsible ad- 
viser of the Government in its dealings 
with the Press under the new law. ft 
was also to be his duty to read and revise 
the proofs submitted by those editors who 
desire to withdraw themselves from the 
restrictive provisions of the law. I have 
laid upon the Table of the House the 
Papers relating to this subject, and from 
the last despatch it will be seen that the 
Secretary of State in Council has re- 
quested the Government of India to 
refrain from putting that portion of it 
into operation which relates to the exa- 
mination and revision of the proofs by 
a Government officer. As regards the 
last Question of the hon. Member, the 
peste and speeches in Council 

ave usually been treated as confidential, 
and my noble Friend is not disposed to 
regard them in any other light upon the 
present occasion. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would take the first opportunity which 
vane itself to move for Copies of the 

apers in question. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 


of State for the Home Department, | from 
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Whether Reports have been received 
from the Judicature Acts (Legal Offices) 
and Judges’ Chambers’ Committees re- 
spectively; and, if so, whether he will 
lay Copies of them upon the Table of the 
House; and, whether it is intended to 
fill up the present vacant office of 
Master of the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Reports had been received, and 
would be laid on the Table of the House 
that evening. It was intended to fill up 
the vacant office referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1875 
—VIOLET POWDER.—QUESTION. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to the alleged extensive adulteration of 
‘Violet Powder’ with arsenic, and to 
the consequent deaths of young persons; 
and what steps he has taken in the 
matter ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, this 
subject has been brought under the con- 
sideration of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and in consequence of a Report 
which he obtained from one of the 
Inspectors of the Board having been 
forwarded to me, I have placed the mat- 
ter in the hands of the Solicitor to the 
Treasury. 


ARMY—COLONEL WELLESLEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Colonel Wel- 
lesley received any salary as an Officer of 
the Army in addition to the salary which 
he received as Secretary of Embassy at 
Vienna; and, if so, what are the nature 
of the military duties which he performs 
at Vienna; and whether his promotion 
continues in the Army now that he has 
become a diplomatist ? 

Coroner STANLEY: Sir, Colonel 
Wellesley does not receive and will not 
receive any military pay. His name 
is still in the list of €cionels in the 
Army, and I see no occasion to recom- 
mend that it should be removed there- 
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INDIA—TROOPS OF NATIVE STATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Indian Princes entitled by Treaty to 
maintain troops have exceeded the force 
allowed to them, or whether it is the 
intention of the Goverment to prevent 
them from maintaining the number of 
troops allowed under the conditions of 
the various Treaties entered into from 
time to time between Indian Native 
States and the British Empire; and, 
whether the intention of the Govern- 
ment to forbid the armament of troops 
in the service of the Indian Native States 
with improved weapons is based upon 
any condition in theoriginal Treaties for- 
bidding the Native States to improve the 
ype of their soldiers from time to 
time 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, it is not 
in contemplation to interfere with the 
number of troops in Indian Native States 
as defined by Treaty guarantee. The 
issue of arms to troops in Native States 
is not in any way regulated by Treaty— 
it depends upon the discretion of the 
Paramount Power in India. 


INDIA—THE MAHARAJAH OF KUCH 
BAHAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
His Highness the Maharajah of Kuch 
Bahar is a voluntary visitor to this 
Country ; whether His Highness is not 
still a minor; and, whether the Home 
Government has received any Copy of 
the Petition addressed by the Ranees of 
Kuch Bahar, the guardians of the young 
Maharajah, protesting against the al- 
leged forcible removal of His Highness 
to England under an armed escort, and 
in spite of the protests of his relatives and 
of the religious authorities of his caste ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the Maha- 
rajah of Kuch Bahar is a minor. He is 
a voluntary visitor to this country, and 
was in no way forcibly removed to Eng- 
land under an armed escort. His visit 
to England was an object which his 
father had much at heart during his life- 
time, and which the Maharajah himself 
has been determined to carry out. No 
copy of the Petition mentioned by the 
hon. Member has been received by the 
Home Government. 
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PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CLARE READ asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, con- 
sidering the backward state of Supply, 
and the number of Amendments to the 
County Government Bill, he still expects 
to pass that measure as well as the Cattle 
Diseases Bill this year ; and, should any 
doubt exist, whether he will allow the 
Cattle Diseases Bill, which has already 
passed the Lords, to take precedence of 
any English measure now before the 
House ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, undoubtedly it will be a 
matter of interest to proceed with the 
Cattle Diseases Bill, and as it has already 
passed the House of Lords we may hope 
there will be plenty of time for its dis- 
cussion in this House. With regard to 
the County Government Bill, the case is 
this. If the debate upon going into 
Committee had been concluded—as we 
had ‘every reason to hope it would be— 
before Easter, it would have been pos- 
sible, by placing certain Notices of 
Amendments on the Paper, to have 
shortened the debate and attained the 
same end; but, unfortunately, the pre- 
liminary discussion was not concluded. 
The result is that it would be impossible 
to go into Committee on that Bill with- 
out a renewal of the debate. In these 
circumstances, and looking to the fact 
that the Bill is one of considerable im- 
portance, and contains some provision of 
great novelty, and that it requires the 
attention not only of this but of the other 
House of Parliament, it does not appear 
probable that we shall be able to pass it 
this year. It ought to be remembered 
that the Bill is of no immediate advan- 
tage, unless two other Bills which my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board has introduced 
—the Valuations Bill and the Highways 
Bill—are also proceeded with. We have, 
therefore, thought it better to take these 
two Bills before the County Govern- 
ment Bill. My right hon. Friend pro- 
poses on Friday to commit the High- 
ways Bill pro formd, in order to reprint 
it with Amendments which he hopes 
will facilitate its passage through the 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask if the 
Irish Grand Jury Bill will follow suit ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER: Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
will give Notice of that Question. 





ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RAMSAY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in the event 
of this Bill not passing through Com- 
mittee to-morrow (Tuesday), it will be 
brought forward again before the Whit- 
suntide Recess ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that if the mea- 
sure did not pass through the Committee 
to-morrow, he was afraid that it would 
be impossible to name another day for 
its consideration until after the Whitsun- 
tide Holidays. Supply would have to be 
taken on Friday, and probably some 
Scotch Votes would then come on. 


ARMY—RIFLED ORDNANCE. 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, Whether the 
system of rifled ordnance, upon which 
we now rely, is the same which was 
twice rejected in 1855 by the Select 
Committee at Woolwich; and, whether 
on its subsequent adoption by the Board 
of Ordnance, Mr. Padwick refused the 
offer of £100 as being no proportion to 
the value of his invention ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Sir, I am 
afraid the hon. and gallant Member for 
Leitrim is under some misapprehension. 
The system of rifled ordnance on which 
we now rely was not twice rejected in 
1855 by the Select Committee at Wool- 
wich. The offer to Mr. Padwick of £100 
was given to him in consideration of his 
having drawn early attention to the sub- 
ject of projectiles with studs, and by no 
means as a reward for an invention of 
which he cannot be admitted to be the 
inventor. 


PARLIAMENT—THE DERBY DAY—AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he intends 
to move the adjournment of the House 
from Tuesday next till Thursday, as 
Wednesday next is the Derby Day ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I observe that prior to the 
year 1860, it was the habit of the House 
to adjourn over the Derby Day; but the 
Motion for adjournment was not under- 
taken by the Government of the time 
being. In the year 1860, Lord Pal- 
merston, then the Leader of the House, 
moved the Adjournment for the Derby 
Day himself, and from that time till the 
year 1871 the Motion was regularly 
made by the Leader of the House and 
acquiesced in without observation. Since 
1871, however, the Motion has been 
opposed and divisions taken upon it, so 
that the position of the question appears 
to have changed. In these circumstances 
I donot think it would be desirable that 
the Leader of the House or the Govern- 
ment should make the Motion for ad- 
journment; but, of course, it will be open 
to my hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) or any 
hon. Member who thinks proper to do so. 

Mr. CHAPLIN gave Notice, that in 
consequence of the answer of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he would him- 
self move to-morrow that the House 
should, at its rising, adjourn till Thurs- 
day. He wished to ask Mr. Speaker, 
Whether he was right in supposing that 
in accordance with all former precedents 
this Motion, though moved by a private 
Member, would take precedence of other 
Motions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have referred to 
precedents, and I find that it has been 
the general practice that a Motion for 
the adjournment of the House should 
take precedence of other Business. In 
accordance with that practice, the Motion 
of the hon. Member will take precedence 
of the Public Business to-morrow at 
2 o’clock. 

Mr. ASSHETON gave Notice that he 
would oppose the Motion for adjourn- 
ment. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS.—MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I may, perhaps, take this 
opportunity of making a statement to 
the House which will, I think, be of 
eneral interest. Papers have already 
een laid upon the Table by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs which, as they are short and in- 
teresting, I may, perhaps, be permitted 





to read to the House. They are a com- 
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munication from the German Ambas- 
sador to my noble Friend Lord Salis- 
bury, and Lord Salisbury’s reply. The 
communication from the German Am- 
bassador is as follows :— 

**London, June 3, 1878. 

“THE bce et hn pw grad entcae 
ordinary an enipotenti 0 is je 
the Eeaaperce of German | King of Prossia. eA 
the honour, by order of his Government, to con- 
vey to the knowledge. of his Excellency the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of Her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Empress of India, the following communi- 
cation :— 

‘Tn confirmation with the initiative taken by 
the Austro-Hungarian Cabinet, the Government 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany has 
the honour to propose to the Powers signatories 
of the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 to meet in 
Congress, at Berlin, to discuss there the stipula- 
tions of the Preliminary Treaty of San Stefano 
concluded between Russia and Turkey. 

‘‘The Government of His Majesty, in giving 
this invitation to the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty, understands that in accepting 
it, the Government of Her Britannic Majesty 
consents to admit the free discussion of the 
whole contents of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
and that it is ready to participate therein. 

“Tn the event of the acceptance of all the 
Powers invited, the Government of His Majesty 
proposes to fix the meeting of the Congress for 
the 13th of this month. 

“The Undersigned, in bringing the above to 
the knowledge of his Excellency the Marquis 
of Salisbury, has the honour to beg his Excel- 
lency to be good enough to acquaint him as soon 
as possible with the reply of the British Govern- 
ment. 


“ The Undersigned, &c. 
“« (Signed) MUNSTER.” 


The reply of the Marquess of Salisbury 
to that communication is as follows :— 


“THE Undersigned, Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of his Excel- 
lency Count Miinster’s note of this day, inviting 
Her Majesty’s Government to take part in a 
Congress at Berlin for a discussion of the 
stipulations of the Preliminary Treaty con- 
cluded at San Stefano between Russia and 
Turkey. 

“The Undersigned, taking act of his Excel- 
lency’s verbal intimation that the invitation has 
been sent in the same terms to the other Powers 
signatories of the Treaty of Paris, and under- 
standing that those Powers in accepting this in- 
vitation assent to the terms stated in his Excel- 
lency’s note, has the honour to inform his 
Excellency that Her Majesty’s Government will 
be ready to take part in the Congress at the 
date mentioned, 


“The Undersigned, &c, 
“(Signed) SALISBURY.” 


The Congress will take place, therefore, 
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at Berlin, on the 13th instant, and Her 
Majesty’s Government will be repre- 
sented by mynoble Friend Lord Beacons- 
field, by Lord Salisbury, and by Lord 
Odo Russell, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin. Sir, I am sure the House 
will anticipate that in making this com- 
munication, and in referring to this act 
of the German Government, I should 
say a single word to express the horror 
with which not only the House but the 
whole country has heard of the recent 
criminal attack upon the Emperor of 
Germany, and to express at the same 
time our earnest hope that no serious 
consequences may result. In spite of 
His Majesty’s advanced age, his well- 
known mental and bodily vigour give us 
hope that the consequences will be less 
serious than might have been anticipated. 
Perhaps it may be of interest to the 
House, if my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs were al- 
lowed to read the latest telegrams which 
we have received with reference to the 
Emperor. 

rR. BOURKE: The first telegram 
we received this morning was from Lord 
Odo Russell. It was dated 10.30 a.m., 
and was as follows :— 


‘‘The Emperor has slept at intervals fairly 
well. The doctors are satisfied with His 
Majesty’s general state this morning.” 


Owing to the kindness of the German 
Ambassador, I am able also to read a 
telegram received about an hour ago, 
which he has been good enough to send 
down to me, and which I have his per- 
mission so to read to the House. It is 
as follows :— 


“ Bertin, 2.5. 


“ His Majesty was struck by 30 pellets in the 
cheek, arms, head, and back. Eighteen pellets 
struck his helmet. The pain yesterday was 
very great. No one of the wounds is dangerous 
in itself. His Majesty is calm and quiet, and 
has shown great self-possession throughout. 
Sleep at night is good, thank God! On the 
whole, His Majesty’s state is satisfactory.” 


We have also received from Lord Odo 
Russell another telegram, which appears 
to be a little later than those that I have 
just read :— 


“The Emperor continues to be without fever. 
The ice placed on His Majesty’s arm and 
shoulder has relieved the burning pain of the 
wounds. Some grains of shot are still inside the 
wrist and cannot yet be extracted, but there. is 
no inflammation.” ; 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am quite sure the whole House 
will re-echo the expressions which have 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
horror and detestation which have been 
excited among us by the attempt upon 
the Emperor of Germany’s life, and will 
heartily join in expressions of sympathy 
with His Imperial Majesty and with His 
people. I am equally sure we shall all 
rejoice to hear that the consequences are 
not more serious than, under the cir- 
cumstances, might have been anticipated. 
But, Sir, perhaps the House will also 
allow me to take this opportunity, as I 
may not have another opportunity before 
the Holidays, of making one observation 
in reference to the first part of the right 

on. Gentleman’s statement—I mean 
hat in reference to the Representatives 
of this country at the approaching Oon- 
gress. As far as I know, the course 
proposed to be taken by the Government 
is altogether without precedent, though 
that fact probably has not produced a 
great impression on the minds of hon. 
Members opposite, who have lately, as 
it appears to me, developed a remark- 
able indifference to established prece- 
dents in these matters. I must say that 
the arrangements which have been just 
announced appear to call for serious 
consideration, and that they are to my 
mind a matter for regret. If, Sir, the 
object of the Congress is to be simply— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
now entering upon matter of debate, 
and I am bound to ask him whether he 
proposes to conclude with a Motion? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, under the circumstances I had hoped 
the House would have allowed me to 
make a few remarks without it being 
necessary for me to conclude with a 
Motion, as I did not intend to detain the 
House longer than two or three minutes. 
However, to put myself in Order, I will 
conclude by moving the adjournment of 
the House. I was about to say that if 
the object of the Congress is simply to 
ratify conclusions which have been 
already arrived at, then I cannot imagine 
why the two chief Officers of the State 
should have thought it necessary to 
absent themselves from their duties in 
this country merely in order to take part 
in deliberations of that character. If, 
on the other hand, the Congress is to 
meet in order to deliberate upon and to 


Mr. Bourke 


{COMMONS} 
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decide upon questions of the most mo- 
mentous importance, then, I think, it is 
very much to be regretted that the Repre- 
sentatives of Her Majesty's Government 
at the Congress will be deprived of the 
assistance they might otherwise obtain 
from the counselsof the Cabinet at home. 
Sir, I have been accustomed to believe 
that we are governed, not by one or two 
men; however eminent, but by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, acting together 
after due consultation and deliberation. 
But, in these circumstances, it seems to 
me that it will be quite impossible for 
the Cabinet at home to exercise any 
influence whatever on the decision which 
may be arrived at or agreed to by the 
Representatives of this country at the 
Oongress. It may, perhaps, be said 
that the Plenipotentiaries will join the 
Congress at Berlin in order to support a 
policy which has been decided upon and 

etermined by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
at home. But, Sir, it is possible, and, 
indeed, it is very probable, that on an 
occasion of this sort unforeseen occur- 
rences of the greatest gravity and im- 
portance may arise, and it will be 
impossible, in such circumstances, that 
Plenipotentiaries can receive the support 
which, in other circumstances, they might 
receive from the Cabinet at home. It 
may, again, be said that the conclusions 
to which they may pledge the country 
will require the ratification of the Go- 
vernment at home. I amsure, however, 
that the House will see the immense 
difference which exists between a Cabinet 
exercising an influence on the delibera- 
tions of the Congress while they were in 
progress, and taking the responsibility 
upon itself of either rejecting or con- 
siderably altering the decisions already 
arrived at. I cannot imagine for a 
moment that it will be denied that the 
part which this country is to take in 
these deliberations—in the settlement of 
a policy which may affect the present 
and future policy of this country for a 
great number of years to come—I say I 
cannot imagine that it will be contended 
for a moment that these events will be 
in the hands of any but the two Pleni- 
potentiaries who are sent to the Con- 
gress. On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to conceive that the Cabinet, sitting 
at home and deprived of the assistance 
of two of its chief Members, can exer- 
cise any real or beneficial influence over 
the deliberations of the Plenipotentiaries 
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at Berlin. Nordo I think this arrange- 
ment will be any more satisfactory to 
this House when it is considered that 
neither of the Plenipotentiaries who 
have been selected has a seat in this 
House. Therefore, those Members of 
the Cabinet who might be most able to 
form an opinion as to the feeling of the 
House of Commons on these important 
matters will not be able to make their 
opinion known. Sir, I would not have 
taken this course, but for the fact that 
the very short time which will ela 
before the Congress meets rendered it 
possible that another opportunity would 
not be afforded to me of calling attention 
to the subject. I hope the House will 
excuse me for having made these re- 
marks. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not know that it 
would be convenient that I should enter 
into a discussion upon this subject. Still, 
I may say that the whole of the pro- 
ceedings and the whole of the policy 
which is involved in the meeting of the 
Congress have been the subject of long 
and most anxious deliberation on the 

art of Her Majesty’s Government: We 
ao in the fullest manner discussed 
among ourselves all the questions which 
are likely to arise, and there is so com- 
plete an understanding of those ques- 
tions that we do not anticipate those 
disadvantages to which the noble Lord 
has referred. Undoubtedly, the question 
of the representation of this country at 
the Congress was one of considerable 
delicacy and difficulty, and it has been 
the cause of anxious deliberations on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government; 
but, upon a full consideration of all the 
circumstances, we found the balance of 
reasoning to be in favour of the course 
which has been adopted. The Congress 
* be attended by the pre erm 
and Foreign Secretaries of the princi 
Powers pens The Prime Minist ister 
of Germany, the Prime Minister of 
Austria, and, in all probability, if his 
health permits, the Prime Minister of 
Russia, the Foreign Minister of France, 
and the Foreign Minister of Italy, will 
be the Representatives of those Powers 
at the Congress. It has, on the whole, 
appeared to Her Majesty’s Government, 
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that by requesting the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary to act as the 
Representatives of England, we were 
taking the course which was best calcu- 
lated to arrive at a speedy and satisfac- 
tory conclusion of a matter which is not 
now in its infancy, but which has been 
considerably advanced. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he desired 
to suggest to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the adoption of a course 
which an individual Member of the 
House was scarcely competent to pro- 
pose; but which, he thought, would 
come with good grace from the Leader 
of that House. He would suggest that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
eonsider whether there was any prece- 
dent that would justify an expression on 
the part of the House of its abhorrence 
and detestation of the second attempt 
which had been recently made to assas- 
sinate a Sovereign who had been doing 
so much for the peace of Europe, as his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Ger- 
many, by convening a Congress in his 
own capital. He (Mr. Newdegate) was 
quite sure that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman found that his doing this would 
be in accordance with precedent, he 
would consult and represent the feeling 
of the House by affording an oppor- 
tunity for expressing the feelings of ab- 
horrence which were excited by this 
second attempt to take a life so valuable 
to the world. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS—REPRESENTATION OF GREECE, 
QUESTION. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
reference to the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that invitations 
to the Congress had been addressed to 
the Powers who were signatories to the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871, he will re- 
member that a short time ago he stated 
that the Government had taken steps to 
secure the representation of Greece—I 
wish to know, Whether any official in- 
vitation has been sent to Greece ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: It would be more convenient 
if Notice were given of that Question. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND), 
QUESTION. 


Taz O’CONOR DON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
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considering the melancholy and unpre- 
cedented circumstances under which the 
House adjourned on Friday last, he 
will allow the Motion on Irish Educa- 
tion, which was then under discussion, 
to take precedence this evening on the 
question of going into Committee of 
Supply, which, he believed, the right 
hon. Gentleman again proposed to set 
up? 

on CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it did not, of course, lie 
with the Government to say what course 
hon. Gentlemen, who had given Notices 
of Motion on going into mittee of 
Supply, might consider it right to pursue ; 
but if those: hon. Members did not 
think it necessary to claim precedence, 
and would allow the debate of Friday 
evening to be resumed, that might, pro- 
bably, he thought, be the best course for 
the convenience of the House. He 
might mention that while it had been 
intended to bring forward the Votes for 
the Queen’s Oolleges this evening, it 
was now proposed, in consequence of 
representations which had been received 
from several Irish Members, to put off 
those Votes until after Whitsuntide. 


TURKEY.—MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. H. SamvExson, 


Mr. BOURKE said, he believed that 
most of the Papers relating to the mur- 
der of Mr. Ogle would be in possession 
of the House on Friday next. Delay 
had arisen from a great deal of evidence 
having been taken in Greek, which re- 
quired to be translated. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
OBSERVATION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not wish to stand in the way of the 
discussion of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don; but, in case the debate on the 
adjournment for the Derby Day to- 
morrow should throw over the Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Bill, would the 
Government give another day for that 
measure ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I only 
hope the debate to which the hon. 
Baronet alludes will not be very long. 


The O’ Conor Don 


{COMMONS} 
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SUPPLY. 
THE LATE EARL RUSSELL. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have now to move that 
the House will immediately resolve 
itself into Committee of Supply. That 
is a formal Motion, consequent on the 
events of last Friday ; but I wish to take 
this opportunity of referring to another 
subject, which I had hoped to have ad- 
dressed myself to for a more practical 
purpose—namely, the loss which the 
country has recently sustained in the 
death of the distinguished statesman who 
was for so many years the Leader and 
the ornament of this House. It was the 
wish of Her Majesty’s Government to 
have been able to propose the honours 
of a public nat g for that very dis- 
tinguished man; and, if it had been in 
accordance with the feelings of his family, 
and with the directions which Lord 
Russell himself had left, no doubt the 
House would have most gladly joined in 
doing honour to his memory. But the 
House is probably aware of what has 
been said in ‘‘ another place’’—that the 
family of Lord Russell have felt them- 
selves constrained, by the terms of his 
own direct instructions in his will, not 
to accept that proposal ; and I, therefore, 
only express what I am sure is the feel- 
ing both of those among us who have 
had the privilege of sitting in this House 
with Lord Russell, and also of those who, 
being later Members, have only known 
of his reputation here from others, when 
I say that the House deeply regrets the 
removal, even at so advanced an age, of 
one who has been so great an honour to 
his country, and whose services have 
been such a great advantage to his 
country, and that we ought to express 
our heartfelt sympathy with his family 
in the loss they have sustained. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am sure the House has received 
with great satisfaction the statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as to the intentions entertained by 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to the funeral of Lord Russell. Those 
of us, as has been remarked by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
the honour of a seat in this House when 
Lord Russell was still among us, will 
remember well how his name had come 
to command the respect, not only of 
those with whom he was immediately 
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associated, but of men of all Parties and 
all sides of the House. There are, 
indeed, very few among us now who can 
recall from personal recollection the great 
part taken by Lord Russell in some of 
the most extraordinary events of English 
history, and few who can remember the 
great services which he rendered to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, or the 
necessity which then existed for those 
services. Those events and services of 
Lord Russell have to a great extent 
been brought back to our memory by 
the records which we have all had the 
opportunity of reading during the last 
few days; and I am sure the House 
and the country will feel that any honour 
it is in the power of the State to confer 
would be well bestowed on the memory 
of one who during so long a period of 
his life exerted so much ability and 
energy in the service of his country. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
io 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
eave the 


“That Mr. Speaker do now 
Chair.” 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT resumed 
the debate on the Motion of The 
O’Conor Don, which was interrupted 
by the sudden adjournment of the 
House on Friday night, consequent on 
the death of Mr. Wykeham Martin. 


Universities are, as a rule, mainly re- | gard 


cruited from the ranks of pupils re- 
ceiving instruction in the higher 
branches at intermediate schools. And 
a comparison in this respect points dis- 
tinetly to some cause operating to ex- 
clude Catholics. Notwithstanding the 
fact that all the endowed schools of Ire- 
land are strictly Protestant, there were, 
when the last Census was taken, 5,177 
Catholic, as compared with 5,687 Pro- 
testant boys, actually under instruction 
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in the higher branches. That is to 


say, in the field of intermediate educa- 
tion, the two religions were very nearly 
on an equality. That most instructive 
but melancholy record of Irish educa- 
tional backwardness—‘‘ The General Re- 
port of the Census Commissioners of 
1871 ”’—contains the clearest evidence 
on the whole subject. 


‘« Thereis something,” say the Commissioners, 
“ essentially wrong in the system of higher . 
public instruction. Taking in the whole field 
of view,” they write, “we are unable to repel 
the inference that the cause of this miserable 
backwardness in higher culture lies outside the 
national character, outside the distribution of 
wealth, outside variety of station, and outside 
every ordinary influence that should determine 
a certain element of the population to the ac- 
quirement of liberal culture.” 


This Report points out that, notwith- 
standing the undoubted zeal of their 
voluntary endeavours in the foundation 
of intermediate schools and Colleges, 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland are 
much behind the rest of the population 
in respect of every branch of higher in- 
struction. 


“Our survey of the field,” it is admitted, 
“should be not quantitative, but qualitative ; we 
should separate from the total of Roman Catho- 
lics the large proportion of their number whose 
place has been fixed beyond the natural horizon 
of superior education—who are outside the aim 
and reach of higher education.” 


But, allowing for all this, the Commis- 
sioners, after the most thorough and 
searching examination of facts and 
figures, arrive at the following con- 
clusion :— 


“We think there is warrant in common 
knowledge and common sense for the expression 
of.an opinion—first, that if re be had to the 
admitted progress of Ireland during the last 
decade in prosperity and wealth, all the higher 
educational wants of more than 5,000,000 of 
people, without distinction of creed, have not 

n adequately ministered to upon the evidence 
of the results before us; and, secondly, as re- 
8 Roman Catholics alone who comprise 
more than 4,000,000 of those 5,000,000, the 
demand for higher instruction among those 
having capacity and call for its reception is 
feebly represented by the figures tabulated.” 


The Report from which I have been 
quoting refers, as hon. Members will 

erceive, to intermediate as well as to 

niversity education. It would be 
highly undesirable to mix up these two 
branches of the subject in this debate ; 
but still it is necessary to observe that 
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the efforts of the Roman Catholics, 
wholly unassisted by the State, to build 
up a system of intermediate education 
for themselves, have suffered, and con- 
tinue to suffer, most severely from the 
want of any University to stand in the 
relation to their schools that a National 
University would naturally occupy to- 
wards such Institutions. A system of 
intermediate education, without a Uni- 
versity in connection with it, is like a 
body without a head. Let hon. Mem- 
bers consider what would be the effect 
upon the great public schools of Eng- 
land if Oxford and Cambridge were not 
to exist. What a vital stimulus, what 
invigorating influences would be lost. 
The principal Masters of all the great 
— schools are Universitymen. The 

oys taught at these schools compete 
with one another, school with school, 
and boy with boy, for the various ho- 
nours and prizes of the Universities, and 
often continue that rivalry to the end 
of their University careers; and their 
achievements have been chronicled on 
the walls of their old school-rooms 
for the emulation of future genera- 
tions of scholars. It would be hard 
to over-estimate how much the un- 
rivalled public schools’ system of Eng- 
land owes to her ancient and splen- 
didly endowed Universities. Compare 
this with the state of things under which 
the intellectual life of the great body of 
the Irish people is being starved and 
dwarfed, and are we not driven to the 
conclusion which finds expression in the 
words of the Census Commissioners, 
that ?— 

‘‘There is not a moment to be lost before 
those upon whom the care lies should apply 
their faculties to the infusion of blood and spirit 
ra the dry bones of public instruction in Ire- 


There is no doubt that the solution of 
the University question is essential not 
only to the development of higher cul- 
ture, but to the satisfactory condition of 
that intermediate instruction with which 
the Government has undertaken to deal. 
What, then, is the difficulty in this 
question, and how is it to be met? It 
has been shown that the Catholics, as a 
body, do not participate in the advan- 
tages of University education. The 
reason why they do not is perfectly well 
known. It is because * ss have no 


University which is in accordance with 
the obligations imposed upon them by 


Mr, Blennerhaseett 


{COMMONS} 
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their religious belief. In the words of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone)— 

“The Irish Roman Catholic is in this condi- 
tion—that he is not able to obtain a degree in 
Ireland without going either to the Queen’s 
Colleges to which he objects, or placing himself 
under examinations and a system of discipline 
managed and conducted by a Protestant Board 
mainly composed of clergymen of the Disestab. 
lished Church of Ireland. Religion being a 
force which operates with peculiar strength 
upon the minds of the Irish people, the great 
majority of them prefer to surrender all Uni- 
versity advantages, rather than enjoy those 
advantages in violation of their sense of reli- 
gious duty.” 

English opinion and policy as regards 
the education of the Irish people has 

assed through various stages at dif- 
erent times. A Statute of Anne made 
it felony for a Catholic schoolmaster to 
teach in Ireland. An Act of William III. 
made it civil death for a Catholic child 
to be sent to school in any foreign coun- 
try. Nevertheless, as we read in charm- 
ing pages, familiar, no doubt, to many 
hon. Members— 

‘‘ Contraband scholars often were the return- 

ing cargoes of the smuggling craft that nightly 
ran silks and brandies into Irish creeks and 
bays in the early part of the last century.” 
The State has also attempted to combine 
education with efforts to proselytize, and 
large sums of money have been voted 
by Parliament for the purpose. All 
these attempts failed—as they deserved 
to fail—for the Irish people, strong as 
was their love of learning, steadfastly 
rejected the education offered to them 
on such degrading terms. In the words 
of Sir James Graham— 

“ All attempts to educate the people of Ire- 


land have failed wherever there was an inter- 
ference with conscience in matters of religion.” 


As regards higher education, the intole- 
rance of compelling Catholic youths to 
resort to a distinctively Protestant Insti- 
tution, under the control of Protestant 
clergymen, came at last to be recognized. 
In 1845 a new experiment was tried, 
and the Queen’s Colleges were estab- 
lished on the avowed principle of avoid- 
ing all interference, positive or negative, 
with the feelings of the students in mat- 
ters of religion. The object of Sir Robert 
Peel in setting up those Colleges was, no 
doubt, to benefit the Catholics. He was 
a great statesman, and animated by 
generous motives; but one who knew 
the Irish people and understood their 
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feelings far better—Mr. O’Connell—fore- 
saw what the result would be, and de- 
clared his opinion that unless religion 
was introduced into the system, it would 
never be accepted by the Irish people. 
That venerable statesman, whose loss 
the nation is now mourning—Lord Rus- 
sell—in the course of the debate on the 
Queen’s Colleges, made a speech, of 
which subsequent events have shown 
the wisdom— 

“ On a question of this kind,” he said, “the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Clergy ought 
to be fairly, not humbly or meanly, but fairly 
and honestly, sought. You should not omit in 
any Bill which you we gem for academical edu- 
cation in Ireland that great element of your 
success, and almost the basis upon which your 
system must in future rest—the concurrence of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy. Unless you can 
induce the Roman Catholic Prelates and their 
Clergy generally to think that they can fairly 
recommend to those who come to them for spi- 
ritual advice, that they should place their sons 
at the Colleges which you propose to found, 
unless, I say, you can do this, the very best that 
you can hope for your measure is that it will 
be null; but my fear is that it will be noxious.” 


Lord Russell’s views were disregarded, 
O’Connell’s warning had no effect, and 
what has been the result? The secular 
system proved utterly obnoxious to those 
whose wants it was specially intended to 
meet. It has maintained only a strug- 
gling and precarious existence, and, at 
the end of over 30 years of trial, we had 
last year from the whole of Ireland, in 
the three Queen’s Colleges, a little over 
200 Roman Catholic students of every 
description attending lectures, and of 
these only about 70 matriculated in Arts. 
The Queen’s Colleges were meant to 
supply a great void in the higher educa- 
tion of Ireland, and it is a significant 
commentary on that intention that the 
number of University students in Arts 
in that country was greater 40 years 
ago, before these Colleges came into 
existence, than it is now. As regards the 
special object for which they were de- 
signed, the secular Colleges have been 
a conspicuous failure. And yet my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett), with the support of the autho- 
rities of Trinity College, given in a mo- 
ment of panic, has thought that he could 
solve the Irish University question by 
making an addition of one to their num- 
ber. With the example of the Queen’s 
Colleges before him, he has sueceeded in 
inducing Parliament to extend to Trinity 
College the identical principle to which 
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the failure of those Colleges to attract 
the youth of Ireland to their teaching is 
due.. What has been the result of the 
measure introduced by him? As yet, 
nothing, except that four Roman Catho- 
lic students have been admitted to scho- 
larships in Trinity College in the course 
of five years. .The Act for the Abolition 
of Tests has left the Protestant character 
of Trinity College for the present prac- 
tically unchanged; because, under the 
operation of that Act, the Government of 
the College must continue to be mainly 
in the hands of clergymen of the late 
Established Church, until some time in 
the next century. A Catholic, even if he 
were elected to a Fellowship at the very 
next vacancy, would not, at the ordinary 
rate,of promotion, have a seat on the 
Board and a voice in the general manage- 
ment of the College for 35 or 40 years 
to come. But, if this were otherwise, if 
Trinity College had actually become a 
secular Institution, what ground should 
we then have for supposing that as such 
it would have any influence in attracting 
the Roman Catholic youth within its 
walls? There would be only four secular 
Colleges instead of three, and the fact 
would still remain as strong as ever that 
four-fifths of the population of Ireland 
had not a single Institution in their 
country, with the power of granting a 
degree, whose constitution and govern- 
ment were in harmony with their con- 
scientious convictions. The objection of 
the Catholics to the secular system has 
been stated in explicit terms, over and 
over again. They have not left us in 
any doubt on the subject. The heads 
of the Roman Catholic Church have re- 
pe spoken, and lay opinion has 

een expressed with singular unanimity 
in accordance with their views. Public 
meeting after public meeting, Petition 
after Petition, have borne testimony to 
this fact. It is sometimes said that the 
sentiments of the Catholic laity on the 
matterare misrepresented, and that, at all 
events, a considerable section of them do 
not adopt the views of their Bishops. 
I cannot pretend to know what the pri- 
vate opinions of Catholics may be as re- 
gards the an weight which should 
be given to the lay and clerical element 
in education; that I have always re- 
garded as a matter for their own consi- 
deration, and one in which no one else has 
any right to interfere; but that any ap- 
preciable amount of lay Catholic opinion 
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favours a secular as opposed toa Catholic 
pode d mags system, there is not one jot 
or tittle of evidence to show. The amount 
of proof in support of the contrary con- 
clusion is irresistible. The natural ex- 
ponents of Catholic opinion—the Catho- 
lic Members of this House—are, I believe, 
unanimous on the point. The testimony 
of public meetings, of Petitions, and of 
the Catholic Press is as strong as such 
testimony can be. Aboveall, there is the 
conclusive evidence afforded by the de- 
termined and persistent resolution of 
the Irish Catholics, at the sacrifice of 
considerable material advantage, to re- 
fuse to accept the teaching and the de- 
grees offered them in secular Institutions. 
The Irish Catholic layman, with a strong 
preference for the secular system, to 
which, I suppose, he is afraid to give 
expression, who is occasionally evolved 
by hon. Members opposite from the 
depths of their inner consciousness, is, I 
believe, as purely mythical a personage 
as the famous Mrs. Harris herself. For 
all practical purposes, the demand of 
the Irish Catholics, lay and clerical, on 
this question, is definite, consistent, and 
unanimous. They ask for University 
education in accordance with those 
principles of religious belief which they 
regard as necessary to their eternal 
welfare, and they claim that the autho- 
rities of their Church shall have that 
control in the domain of faith and 
morals which they consider essential to 
this. They complain that because of 
this opinion, which they hold as part of 
their religious faith and obligation, they 
are subjected to grave difficulties in the 
pursuit of higher culture, and to sub- 
stantial disadvantages in the various 
professions and walks of life in which a 
University training and degree are valu- 
able. On this ground of the imposition 
of civil disability for religious belief 
they are entitled, on the simplest prin- 
ciples uf toleration, to the sympathy of 
every consistent Liberal. In Ireland 
the equality of all religions before the 
State has been affirmed by Parliament. 
The Roman Catholic subjects of the 
Queen are admitted to be just as loyal, 
just as much entitled to confidence and 
consideration as the Protestant. They 
sit on the Judicial Bench, and fill great 
Offices of State. They ask, as the rea- 
sonable and necessary consequence of 
their position, that the ascendency of 
religious and political privilege having 


Ur. Blennerhassett 
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been overthrown, the still more galling 
ascendency of mental culture and su- 
perior education shall no longer be 
maintained. They ask—and the demand 
is one which cannot finally be resisted— 
for perfect educational equality with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects. This 
equality can only be brought about in 
one of two ways. It must either come 
by the abolition of all educational 
endowments, or by the creation of a 
Roman Catholic University or College 
in a fair position as compared with 
existing Institutions. The first of these 
courses would be calamitous. It would 
sound the death-knell of liberal culture 
and intellectual progress in Ireland, and 
would throw that country back for 
generations. To solve the religious 
difficulty in this way would be indeed to 
make a desert and call it peace. The 
glimmering light of the Queen’s Colleges 
would be extinguished in utter dark- 
ness. The destruction of Trinity Col- 
lege would be a national calamity. The 
difficulty is that its maintenance, while 
you deny to Catholics equal advantages 
with those which it bestows on Pro- 
téstants, is a violation of the great prin- 
ciple of religious equality. What, then, 
is the alternative policy? Is there no 
way by which we can preserve existing 
Institutions, and leave them free to carry 
on their work, and, at the same time, 
do substantial justice to the Catholics, 
and break down the barrier which 
separates them from University edu- 
cation? The only way is to give them 
an Institution for themselves, in which 
they shall be free to carry out their own 
principles. Last Session, my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) introduced ameasure in which 
he attempted to do this by the creation 
of a Catholic College within the ancient 
University of Dublin. That proposal 
was supported by the Catholic Members, 
and was understood to be acceptable to 
Catholic opinion in Ireland. It was 
rejected by a large majority. And now 
we are asked by the Irish Catholics to 
consider their case, and the Government 
is invited to frame a measure to meet it. 
No details of such a measure are sug- 
gested in the Resolution before us. 
There are some to whom the idea of a 
separate University commends itself, 
and no doubt there is much to be said 
in its favour. I do not myself share 
the fears of those who think that the 
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creation of another University in Ire- 
land would tend to lower the standard 
of education. Higher education is 
nowhere more prosperous or more widely 
diffused than in those countries where 
there are several Universities. Look at 
Scotland, with its four Universities, and 
Germany with 20. There would not, 
I think, be any difficulty in maintain- 
ing the requisite stringency of exami- 
nation. A central University for Ireland, 
where all students could meet and con- 
tend in honourable rivalry—a great 
national home of learning—is a grand 
idea; but I fear it would not be easy to 
realize it, except at great and excessive 
cost. The differences which exist with 
regard to many of the most important 
branches of knowledge are so fundamen- 
tal and profound that it would be impos- 
sible, without the most serious limitations 
of academic teaching, to bring together 
representatives of the different creeds 
on the same Board. I am inclined to 
think that it would tend more, in the 
end, to the promotion of learning to let 
each body work out its own system after 
its own fashion. The real difficulty in 
this question, however, does not lie in 
choosing between these rival methods 
of academic organization. It centres in 
the claim made by the Catholics for what 
is called denominational endowment. 
This is the point on which the whole 
controversy really turns. The contention 
on their part is, that without the suffi- 
cient and substantial—I do not say ex- 
travagant—endowment of a Catholic 
Institution, it will be impossible to raise 
Catholic University education to the 
level of that which is ‘enjoyed by those 
who are not debarred by religious 
scruples from making use of Trinity 
College and of the Guscn’s Colleges. 
Are, then, the objections to this course so 
strong that they cannot and ought not 
to be surmounted? These objections 
are founded to a certain extent on our 
recent policy as regards the English 
Universities. The tendency of that 
policy has unquestionably been to abolish 
the exclusive character of those Insti- 
tutions, and to open them as freely as 
possible to all comers. We have at- 
tempted to apply the same policy to the 
University af Dublin. But, as was 
pointed out at the time, those who 
thought that the opening of Trinity 
College to all denominations would con- 
vert it into a national Institution, were 
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applying to Ireland, by a false and mis- 
leading analogy, experience gained 
from a state of things when the problem 
to be solved was totally different. In 
England we opened the door to Pro- 
testants, who, though Dissenters from 
the Established Church, were eager and 
willing to enter. In Ireland we opened 
the door to Catholics, who did not want 
to enter, but who wished to go some- 
where else. The experience of the 
Queen’s Colleges has shown conclusively 
that no amount of opening, in the sense 
of the destruction.of any distinctive re- 
ligious character, will bring the Catho- 
lics into Trinity College. Then, it is 
said, and said with great apparent 
force, that the Protestant Church in 
Ireland has been disestablished and dis- 
endowed. The Maynooth Grant and the 
Presbyterian Regium Donum have dis- 
appeared. All this has been done with 
the cordial approval and aid of the Catho- 
lics. To ask us now to endow a denomina- 
tional Institution, is to ask usto abandon 
our principles, to reverse our recent 
acts, to dig up from its grave the old 
dead and buried policy of State aid to 
religion. I fully admit that if what we 
are asked to do is to be regarded as an 
endowment of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, these objections apply with over- 
whelming force ; but I do not think this 
is the case. The line of separation is 
delicate and fine, but it is perfecty dis- 
tinct. These objections apply exclu- 
sively to the endowment of religion; 
against the endowment’ of education 
there is not a word to be said. Nay, 
more—there is a general feeling that the 
effective expenditure of a reasonable 
amount of money in the promotion of 
higher education in Ireland would be a 
great public good. What we are asked 
to do is to endow higher education in 
the only way in which endowment will 
be acceptable, and can be expected to 
bear fruit. Weare anxious to promote 
education ; but, in attempting to do so, 
we must recognize the conditions and 
limits imposed upon us by the feelings 
and character of the people for whom 
we legislate, or all our efforts will be 
vain. The mind of a nation vannot be 
elevated by influences external to itself 
exercised against its will. Religion is the 
strongest of all the forces which operate 
upon the minds of the Irish people, 
and the advancement of liberal cul- 
ture amongst them will never be effected 
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if we bring it into collision with re- 
ligious faith. It has been said that if 
a Roman Catholic College were endowed 
with public money the State would be 
compelled to interfere in its internal ar- 
rangements, and—as it were—to hold 
the balance between the different sec- 
tions of a religious body with whose 
mutual relations it had nothing to do. 
If this were necessary, it would certainly 
be a great evil; but I cannot see the 
necessity. No antagonism between the 
Catholic clergy and laity is an element 
in this question. No one thinks that 
were we to concede the point of endow- 
ment, there would be any difficulty in 
framing a Constitution for the new 
academic body which would be cordially 
accepted by all Catholics, lay and cleri- 
cal. Having done this, we should leave 
that body as free as possible, State in- 
terference being kept at a minimum. 
Nothing can be more absurd than the 
notion which lies at the bottom of this 
objection, that the Irish Catholics are 
to be regarded as children who require 
to be protected by Parliament from the 
influence of their own clergy. If such 
coercion of spiritual terror had any exist- 
ence amongst them—and I do not for 
a moment believe that it has—who can 
doubt that a healthy growth of lay 
independence would be best promoted 
by leaving the whole body free to 
adjust and to arrange their own rela- 
tions without the disturbing influence 
of external interference. There is one 
respect, however, in which State super- 
vision would undoubtedly be necessary. 
If public money be given to further 
education in any Institution connected 
with a particular religious persuasion, 
the State is bound to see that the money 
so given is properly used, and that the 
education paid for comes up to a fit 
standard. The representatives of the 
Catholic claims have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their willingness to submit, in 
this respect, to the most stringent tests. 
Persons of great experience and au- 
thority in academic matters have as- 
sured me that there would be no diffi- 
culty in making such tests really effec- 
tive; and, of course, the more thoroughly 
they were applied, the higher would be 
the value of the degree. The State 
would be able to make certain that the 
teaching was really efficient, and that a 
proper standard of acquirement in the 
various branches of secular learning was 
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maintained. So much for the chief ob- 
jections that have been raised against 
the endowment of a Catholic Institution 
for Higher Education in Ireland. The 
positive grounds on which such a plea 
may be urged are extremely strong. 
Without some provision of the kind, it 
is clearly not to be hoped that Ireland 
will regularly take her place in that 
great educational movement, which is 
the noblest characteristic of the age in 
which we live. At present, a large 
number of her youth are shut out, ex- 
cept at the sacrifice of convictions and 
feelings, which even those who differ 
from them are obliged to respect, from 
that high and equal level of liberal edu- 
cation to which they justly aspire. We 
wish to see Ireland liberal and enlight- 
ened, yet we withold from her the means 
of that knowledge and culture by which 
alone liberal and enlightened senti- 
ments are spread amongst a people. 
Those who have seen anything of her 
social life must know that there is nothing 
she stands in greater need of than an 
educated and enlightened middle class. 
Yet we keep the Catholic landowners, 
the lawyers, the doctors, the men of 
business, in this position — that they 
cannot get a degree at any University in 
the country which is sanctioned by their 
religion. We know that Ireland is a poor 
country, with many obstacles to her pro- 
gress, and yet we make no effort to enable 
her to supplement the poverty of her 
material resources by the riches of her 
intellectual gifts. I am no advocate for 
showering down gold in the form of ex- 
travagant endowments on any Institu- 
tions; but, considering the circum- 
stances of Ireland, and especially of the 
Roman Catholic body, I do not think it 
is possible for them to have a University 
adequate to their wants, and worthy to 
hold a position at the head of their edu- 
cational system, without, not merely re- 
cognition of their degrees, but substan- 
tial pecuniary aid. The Irish Catholics 
do not abound in riches. Land is the 
chief source of wealth in Ireland, and the 
landed proprietary of the country is for 
the most part Protestant. Confiscations 
and the Penal Laws, which were so long 
directed towards preventing the Catho- 
lics rising to influence or wealth, have 
left them, even still, comparatively poor. 
The necessity of supplying the material 
requirements of their worship draws 
heavily on their scanty resources, The 
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contributions of persons, whom in Eng- 
land we should not hesitate to class 
among the very poor, have made their 
churches rise in beauty, and even splen- 
dour, over the land. In the field of in- 
termediate education they have shown, 
under circumstances of discouragement 
and difficulty, a noble zeal and liberality. 
I should be sorry to see the wholesome 
stimulus of voluntary effort released ; 
but there is a limit to what is possible 
in this direction. There is one sphere, 
at least, in which the so-called maxims 
of Free Trade—the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand—are clearly inap- 
plicable, and that is in the development 
of learning and culture among a poor 
and backward people. There is a debt 
due to Ireland, and especially to the 
Catholics of Ireland, in this matter. 
Hitherto, when they have come to us 
for bread, we have given them a stone. 
Shall we be content now to send them 
away empty? There are other than 
educational issues involved in this ques- 
tion. It is no mere struggle of sects or 
parties. A vital principle in the go- 
vernment of Ireland is called in ques- 
tion. The reasonable liberty of the 
people of that portion of the United 
Kingdom is at stake. If there be any 
question which is entitled to be regarded 
as an Irish question, a question in 
which Irish interests predominate, and 
which Irish opinions should decide, it is 
this question of the teaching of Irish 
youth. There is no mistaking the voice 
of Ireland in the matter; there can be 
no pretence of mistaking it. Is that 
voice entitled to be heard or is it not? 
Are we justified in allowing our educa- 
tional theories or political difficulties in 
this country to stifle the legitimate aspi- 
ration of Irish parents—an aspiration 
shared by so many in England—that 
their sons should be educated in a place 
where their religion is taught and re- 
cognized? Shall we, in the name of 
freedom of conscience, compel the Catho- 
lics of Ireland—because they are Irish, 
and because they are Catholics—to adopt 
a principle which is repugnant to their 
highest sense of duty, or else to forego 
all share of those advantages which, in 
& national and normal state of things, 
they would as the great majority of the 
nation enjoy. If this be done, with 
what force and reason can 4,000,000 of 
the people of Ireland say, in the words 
of Swift— Government, without the 
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consent of the governed, is the very defi- 
nition of slavery.” The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Resolu- 
tion. 
Mr. ERRINGTON: Mr. Speaker, 
I must, in the first place, join my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry in thank- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government and the 
House for the kindness with which they 
have facilitated our proceeding with the 
discussion this evening. Yet, 1 must say 
that it is very discouraging, after all 
that has occurred for so many years, 
to find ourselves once more face to 
face with this interminable question 
of Irish University education. Of 
course, I know that there are and 
must always be great and important 
questions in advance at any given 
moment of public opinion, and that 
their advocates must be content to bring 
them forward, year after year, to urge 
and reiterate their arguments until they 
succeed in working public opinion up to 
the necessary noite But I fear that we 
who know the weary and intricate his- 
tory of this question, can hardly console 
ourselves with the thought that we have 
as yet made any very material progress. 
And yet I have no reason to complain 
of the manner in which our arguments 
are received. On the contrary, it appears 
to me that by far the most important of 
those arguments, I would say the whole 
of our premisses, are admitted on all 
hands. We are told everywhere—“ It is 
quite true ; the condition of superior edu- 
cation in Ireland is positively deplorable. 
Ireland has had a good deal to complain 
of in the past, and we frankly admit the 
necessity and expediency of doing some- 
thing to remedy the present state of affairs, 
but ”’—(for, Sir, a hitch always occurs 
somewhere)—‘ the demand which you 
make for denominational education, as 
necessary to guarantee your liberty of 
conscience, is out of the question; even 
if we were prepared to consider it, no 
Ministry could pass such a measure; the 
age of England would never stand it.’’ 
ir, that is a very serious statement ; 
for it means that, proud as the people of 
England very justly are of freedom of 
conscience and of religious equality inthe 
abstract and in the concrete for England 
and Scotland, they are not prepared so 
far to waive certain prejudices as to 
extend those rights to Ireland and to 
Catholics. Now, I think I have a right 
to ask those who use and intend in future 
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to use this statement—for it is no argu- 
ment—to tell us plainly and openly 
whether they themselves share those 
prejudices, or whether they are merely 
taking refuge behind the prejudices of 
others, and using this as a convenient if 
not very creditable non possumus? For 
I contend that if they do not share those 
prejudices, they ought to meet us in a 
totally different spirit. It would be 
perfectly fair while admitting the 
ad priors justice of a demand for re- 
ligious equality, to plead strong popu- 
lar prejudice as a hindrance to be over- 
come, as an unfortunate cause for delay ; 
and I venture to say that if we had 
been met, or if we were even now met 
in that spirit, the solution of this question 
need be neither difficult nor long de- 
layed. It is really very hard for us 
to understand how anyone can doubt 
or deny that this question does in- 
volve the religious convictions of the 
Irish Catholics. That it does so is, to my 
mind, contained in the admission which 
everyone makes as to the backward con- 
dition of education in Ireland. For it 
is not contended, as far as I know, 
that that condition is due to any want 
of educational facilities, and certainly 
not to any want of appreciation or 
desire for learning on the part of the 
Irish people. It is due simply to the 
fact that the only educational facilities 
which exist in Ireland—the only faci- 
lities you will give the people of Ire- 
land—are such as they cannot and will 
not avail themselves of; they say they 
cannot do so on account of their con- 
victions. It is not, Sir, that they love 
education less, but that they love con- 
science more. Now, I fully admit 
that you may think those convictions 
wrong, and even uncalled for and mis- 
placed ; but Ido not see how you can go 
behind the statement made by the 
Irish Catholics that the matter does 
affect their consciences. This was 
most fully and fairly admitted by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwhich (Mr. Gladstone) 
in his great speech on introducing the 
University Bill of 1873. These are 
some of the eloquent words he used on 
the occasion. He said— 

“We have sought to provide a complete 
remedy for what we thought, and for what we 
have long marked and held up to public atten- 
tion, as a palpable grievance—a grievance of 
conscience. 
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And, again, he asks— 


* Do we intend, or do we not intend, to extend 
to them (our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects) 
the full benefit of civil equality on a footin 
exactly the same as that on which it is grented 
to members of other religious persuasions? If 
we do not, the conclusion is a most grave one,” 
—(8 Hansard, ccxiv. 380—426.] 


Sir, I am sure the House will agree 
that such a conclusion would be a most 
serious one; and I feel so strongly that 
this point is at the bottom of the whole 
question, and that so long as it remains 
open it is premature to discuss the 
merits and details of various schemes 
that, with the permission of the 
House, I would say a word on it. 
Sir, by far the ablest, by far the most 
plausible statement, I have ever seen of 
the case against us, is in a paper written 
shortly after the rejection of the Bill of 
1873, by a most able man, one who was 
known personally to many hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, and, by his writings, 
to many more—one, Sir, unfortunately, 
too soon removed from the sphere he 
illustrated and adorned by his talents— 
I allude to the late Professor Cairns of 
Trinity College; and I am sure my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland wil! bear me out in 
what I say in praise of his great abilities. 
In the paper I allude to, after clearly 
and fairly stating our alleged grievance, 
he draws the following conclusion :— 

“Nor can there be any doubt as to the one 
and one only remedy which would be adequate 
to meet the latter ground of complaint. One 
and one only remedy can satisfy the exigency— 
can place those who object to united education 
in open Colleges on an equal footing with those 
who accept the assistance of the State on those 
conditions—namely, the chartering and endow- 
ment, on ascale commensurate with the endow- 
ments of the National Universities, of a Catholic 
University, established on principles satisfactory 
to the Priesthood. Nothing short of this can 
plese Ultramontane Catholics on an equal 
ooting as regards the higher education with 
other members of the community; and the 
single question now for statesmen is, are they 
or are they not prepared to make this con- 
cession ?”” 


Sir, I have confidence enough in the 
fairness and justice of English states- 
men, and of the English people, to believe 
that they will make this concession when 
they realize—what we all know to be the 
case, and can prove—first, that this is 
really the grievance of the Catholics of 
Ireland and not of a mere minority; 
and, secondly, that it is in itself a reason- 
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able and a substantial grievance ; for, on 
the denial of one or other of these two 

oints almost every argument against us 
is based. First of all, we are told that our 
grievance, such asitis, isnotthe grievance 
of the Catholics of Ireland but only of 
a small minority, which Professor Cairns 
would call an Ultramontane or Clerical 
faction. Sir, thatisan argument which, no 
doubt, deserves the fullest consideration. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don) has, how- 
ever, dealt with it in the most conclusive 
manner, and shown, I think, clearly that, 
judged by whatever test you like, if 
ever there was a question which went 
home to the heartsand feelings of the vast 
majority of the Irish Catholics, it is this 
one. But, itis further urged that, even if 
this were a general Catholic grievance, 
still it is one of so peculiar a nature, so 
unreasonable in itself, as not to call 
for, or even to warrant, the inter- 
ference of the State for its redress. 
It is so important the full significance 
of this argument should be patent 
to the House, that I venture to quote 
it in Professor Cairns’s words—for he 
always had the full courage of his 
opinions—and he puts it most ably ; but, 
at the same time, in all its erudeness 
and plainness. He says— 


“To state. my own view of this matter— 
while I admit the fact of inequality, I am dis- 
posed to deny the existence of a grievance in 
the sense of a disability which the State ought 
to redress. The State is undoubtedly bound to 
frame its laws impartially as between the several 
classes of citizens; but, as I understand the 
case, itis no part of the duty of the State to 
provide that all citizens shall derive equal bene- 
fit from the laws. This must depend, in part, 
at least, on the character and{conduct and even 
on the idiosyncracies of those who are affected 
by them; and if it happen that in certain cases 
these are such as to exclude some people from 
the benefit of laws framed in good faith and 
with an enlightened regard to the interests of 
the community, as a whole, the unfortunate re- 
sult is not to be attributed to unfairness in the 
law, but rather to the peculiarities of tempera- 
ment or taste of the persons concerned—pecu- 
liarities which, so far as they go, unfit those who 
are the subjects of them for sharing in the 
general advantages of National union.” 


I think this is rather startling doc- 
trine, and that it savours somewhat too 
much of intolerance to be acceptable to 
the House of Commons, at events, 
in the 19th century. Why, it simply 
begs the whole question. It assumes 
that these laws are so absolutely im- 
partial and perfect, that anyone who 
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differs from them is unworthy of con- 
sideration ; that his opinions may at once 
be disposed of by a them idiosyn- 
cracies and peculiarities of taste and tem- 
per, and that they actually place him out- 
side the pale of the law. Yet, I am glad 
to have cited the argument, for I am 
sorry to say it is a very popular one, con- 
stantly advanced against us; and from 
it the House may judge of the spirit in 
which opinions, at all events honest and 
legitimate, are too often met in Ireland. 
But, even apart from its spirit, an argu- 
ment less likely to advance the practical 
question of educating Ireland, I cannot 
conceive ; for, if itis to be acted upon, 
whatever other results it may have, 
it is certain to leave Ireland per- 
manently without education. For my 
part, however, I fully admit that 
we may fairly be called on to justify 
our position, and to show not merely 
what our difficulty is, but that it is a 
reasonable and substantial difficulty ; 
and to satisfy the House that we are not 
invoking the name of conscience as a 
Deus ex machind to come down and mag- 
nify some mere trumpery grievance. 
What, then, is this conscientious diffi- 
culty? Nobody, Sir, has more respect 
and admiration than I havefor the es of 
Trinity College; I think itis a feeling 
which is shared, and certainly ought to 
be shared, by every Irishman; no one 
has a more sincere hope and expectation 
that the future of that Institution will 
be worthy of its great past; no one 
has more respect and regard than I have 
for my two hon. and learned Friends 
who so ably and so eloquently represent 
the University in this House; but, Sir, 
in the presence of my two hon. and 
learned Friends, I must say deliberately 
that the system of education offered by 
Trinity College to the Catholies of Ire- 
land is neither more nor less than an 
organized attempt to bribe them to do, 
or to allow, or make their children do, 
what they know to be wrong—to bribe 
them, that is, by the offer of educational 
facilities of prizes and scholarships, and 
even by dangling before them the pros- 
pect, very distant, I admit, of a possible 
Fellowship; and, Sir, we know how 
difficult it is, especially in these days 
when education is so necessary, to resist 
such inducements. Of course, I need 
hardly say that in using the word 
bribery I do so not in any personal or 
offensive sense. I am merely trying to 
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express, as accurately as I can, what 
I believe to be the case. Now, 
am always very unwilling to suggest 
a comparison which may, even at first 
sight, appear extreme ; but I must say 
that the more I consider this system, 
the less I can see what difference there 
is in kind between it and the old system 
on which the penal laws were founded. 
Because we all know that at a very early 
period in their existence, these laws 
ceased to inflict death or physical torture 
for religious opinions. In their most 
developed and advanced period, they be- 
came an elaborate system for literally 
bribing Catholics or Dissenters, by the 
offer of civil rights and liberties, and 
by the threat of being deprived of those 
rights and liberties, to leave a religion 
they believed to be true, and to con- 
form to one they believed to be false. 
Of course, I admit the difference in 
degree ; but, surely, liberty of conscience 
is not a question of degree? It is one 
of principle if anything is; nor, I think, 
does this House desire or claim to op- 
press consciences any more in small than 
in great matters. Professor Cairns re- 
minds us, however, that some Catholics 
do send their sons to Trinity College 
and the Queen’s Colleges, and hence, it 
is argued, it can be no violation of con- 
science. But that is a strange argu- 
ment. For might it not as well be con- 
tended that because, under pressure of 
the penal laws, some Catholics did, as 
we know, conform to Protestantism, 
therefore, that pressure entailed no vio- 
lation of conscience—which is absurd. 
This brings me to the most important 
part of the question. How far is our 
grievance practically felt ?—that is, are 
we justified in maintaining, as we do, 
that to submit our children to a secular 
system of education is to expose to se- 
rious danger, if not to entire subversion, 
religious opinions which we think it 
essential they should hold? I think a 
moment’s consideration will show that 
this position is not so unreasonable as 
it may at first sight appear to some 
people. Ineed hardly remind the House 
that the tone and tendencies of modern 
thought are diverging daily more and 
more from that older teaching, in which 
dogma, and revelation, and some sort of 
supernatural religion, were—as we think 
they ought to be—cardinal points. To 
illustrate this needs only the mention of 
such names as those of Mr. Mill and Mr. 
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I | Auguste Comte, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 


and so many more leaders of modern 
thought, who, though differing among 
themselves, all agree inthis ee direc- 
tion. This is also so happily illustrated 
in a sentence, as yet unpublished, which 
fell lately from one of the foremost 
thinkers of the day—one, I may add, 
whom we are proud to claim as English, 
by adoption at all events—I mean Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller—that perhaps the 
House will allow me to quote it. Speak- 
ing, as I am now, in illustration of the 
tendency of modern thought, he said— 
‘Every day, every week, every month, every 
quarter, the most widely-read journals seem just 
now to vie with each other in telling us that 
the time for religion is past; that faith is a 
hallucination or infantile disease; that the gods 
have at length been found out and exploded 
... . that we must now be satisfied with facts 
and finite things, and strike such words as ‘ in- 
finite,’ ‘supernatural,’ ‘divine,’ from the dic- 
tionary of the future.” 
I think that the House will agree that this 
expression is as true as it is picturesque. 
Further it must be remembered that, 
of all the old systems, to none is 
this tone of thought more antagonistic 
than to ours. Views in accordance with 
it will, of course, prevail in educational 
institutions under a secular system, and 
they will work not only through the 
medium of Professors and lecture halls, 
but through the influence of the 
students on each other, and through the 
very atmosphere and tone and spirit of 
the place, which they must necessarily 
permeate. Therefore it is that, while 
to attend such teaching is not in itself 
equivalent to giving up religion, it is so 
grave a danger that, according to our 
principles, nothing can justify it except 
extreme necessity. Now, do you desire, 
or are you in any way justified in, forcing 
that extreme necessity onus? I do not 
believe you are, and therefore I contend 
that it is not unreasonable in us to pro- 
test and rebel against the application to 
Ireland, under present circumstances, at 
least, of what we are told is to be the 
future and immutable policy of this 
country in regard to education—that 
under no circumstances will the State 
give aid or endowment to any class or 
religious denomination as such. But 
here we are met with another objec- 
tion. We are told—‘ You are very in- 
consistent; you are always asking to 
have the samo laws applied to Ireland 
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as to England, and yet, when we do 
apply them, you are not content.” Sir, 
it is quite true, we do ask to have 
the same laws for Ireland as for 
England; but we ask for the same 
laws in effect, and not merely in words. 
There is nothing more disingenuous 
than to apply a formula of words to 
circumstances in themselves totally dif- 
ferent, and to argue that you are pro- 
ducing the same effect. I can illustrate 
this in a moment. We all know what 
a powerful body the Church Party are 
in this country; we see their numerous 
Representatives in this House, many 
of them sitting opposite to us; and I 
am glad to think that, in these matters, 
at all events, they represent the opinions 
of the vast majority of this country. We 
know the views of that Party are just 
as strong as ours can be, as to the neces- 
sity for some connection between religion 
and education. Well, in the old Uni- 
versities, and in that vast network and 
ramification of intermediate and gram- 
mar schools all over the country, they 
have ample scope and room for the fair 
application and development of their 
legitimate convictions ; and, therefore, it 
is quite natural that they should assent 
to a policy which does them no injustice. 
But I should like to know this. Sup- 
posing that, by some freak of fortune, 
they were to find themselves suddenly 
placed in the same position as we are— 
that is, at the mercy of a system not 
merely indifferent, but in its working 
positively hostile and destructive—would 
they, in that case, with their numbers, 
with their influence, with their wealth, 
for one moment submit to such a policy ? 
Iam sure they would not. And is it 
right to ask us to submit to it merely 
because we happen to be weaker and 
poorer, though equally numerous in 
proportion? All we ask is a fair field 
and no favour; but we do ask to get a 
fair start, to be put on the same foot- 
ing as others; we shall then be able to 
take care of ourselves, and shall be per- 
fectly willing to accept a policy which 
will no longer place us at a disadvantage. 
But, Sir, I would also make an appeal 
to hon. Friends of mine on this side of 
the House, who combine with great zeal 
in the cause of education strong views 
as to the advantages of an entirely se- 
cular system, which they would like to 
introduce not only into Ireland, but 
into England and Scotland. Now, I 
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would submit to my hon. Friends, 
whether, as they are not strong enough 
to force this system on England and 
Scotland, it is fair or generous to take 
advantage of our poverty and weak- 
ness to force it on us, and thus to keep 
us in a position of educational and reli- 

ious inferiority to English Churchmen ? 

ut I would also point out to them 
that it is illogical besides, for that 
poverty and weakness, of which advan- 
tage is taken, are the direct results of 
the past oppression and misgovernment 
of Ireland, which my hon. Friends them- 
selves are the very first to regret and 
deplore ; and I do them the full justice 
to say that they have done a great deal 
to remedy some at least of the results of 
that unfortunate past; so that it is an 
illogical thing to use against us the con- 
sequences of those very antecedents 
which you deplore. But there are, I 
admit, two or three difficulties too 
serious to be passed over, but which, 
I think, I can, in a very few 
words, considerably smooth down; and 
I allude to them now because they 
appear to be felt especially by the hon. 
Gentlemen to whom I am appealing. 
Some of my hon. Friends are afraid 
that if the State were to do justice to 
our demands, by establishing a denomi- 
national University, such an Institution 
might fall too completely under the con- 
trol of the Catholic Clergy. Well, to 
that my answer is very plain. I do 
not speak here with authority from 
anyone; but I have some knowledge of 
the opinions both of the laity and 
clergy, and of some of the most in- 
fluential persons among the latter; and 
I say, without hesitation and without 
fear of contradiction, that neither laity 
nor clergy ask for, nor desire, nor wouid 
accept, any such control as is here indi- 
pore 9 Why, Sir, our clergy are the first 
to recognize that the secular education of 
men of the world must to a great extent, 
especially in these days, be developed 
and controlled by men of the world, 
who are versed in, and have themselves 
received, such an education. What we 
do ask for, and less than which we 
cannot and will not accept, is that 
necessary amount of control by theautho- 
rities of our Church which shall gua- 
rantee to us that the education shall be 
thoroughly Catholic in tone and spirit. 
We do not claim, we should not agree, 
to exclude a single branch of learning 
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from our curriculum. We all recognize, 
and the clergy as much as any of us, 
that knowledge ought to be universal, and 
to include every aspect of knowledge ; in 
fact, that knowledge of truth is not com- 
plete without knowledge of error. Only 
we claim to teach what we call truth as 
truth, and error as error, instead of 
leaving it to the accident of a Professor’s 
own opinions—who may this year be a 
Comtist, next year a follower of Mr. 
Mill or Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the 
following year, perhaps, a Materialist 
or an Atheist—to inculcate what he 
pleases. We have a canon on which we 
claim to rely, and we consider we have & 
right to insist that our children shall 
be taught according to that canon. I 
appeal toeveryone, whether our opinions, 
thus stated, fairly lay us open to the 
charge, so often made against us, of 
trying to keep up and revive a sort of 
medizval obscurantism? Why, if those 
who make that charge would only investi- 
gate our opinions for themselves, they 
would see how utterly unfounded it is, 
and I trust they would have the candour 
to recognize its injustice. It is further 
objected, however, that under such a 
system public money might be spent 
in the direct teaching of religion. To 
that I can give an unqualified contradic- 
tion. We would guarantee that not one 
sixpence of public money should be 
devoted to anything but secular teaching. 
The necessary religious teaching would 
come from private sources. Of course, in 
such an institution, secular teaching 
would have a general tinge of religion 
through it; but that is the characteristic 
of denominational education, and would 
not, I understand, be objected to. 
But it is also urged that to establish 
such an institution might not be for 
the real interests of education in Ire- 
land, for that the standard of learning 
might not be kept up to the proper level. 
To that, I can only say that we should 
be not only willing, but desirous, that 
the State should have such fair control, 
and take such securities, as should guard, 
as far as possible, against such a dan- 
ger. That suchsecuritiesmight bedevised 
is evident. This is not the moment to 
discuss in what form they might be most 
effective. That would depend upon the 
circumstances under which a denomina- 
tional University was established; the 
State might, however, exercise control 
overtheexaminations; it mightappoint a 
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certain number of examiners; it might 
lay down rulesand conditionsunder which 
degrees should be given. At all events, 
I undertake that we should co-operate 
heartily with the State, in securing that 
it should get full value in secular edu- 
cation, for every sixpence of public 
money which might be granted. And 
now, Sir, I have only one word to 
add. Itis with reference to statements 
made at various times by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich; whose name, after all, is so inti- 
mately associated with all that is most 
hopeful in modern legislation for Ire- 
land, that it is difficult to speak on such 
a subject as this without some allusion to 
him. Sir, no one has more right than the 
right hon. Gentleman to express an opi- 
nion as to the results of that legislation, 
in which he has borne such a part; 
and, certainly, I can say that no one’s 
opinion is looked for with more eager- 
ness and interest in Ireland than his. 
He has expressed that opinion very 
fully on more than one occasion. [ 
think it was this time last year he did 
so at Birmingham, and again more re- 
cently in a great speech he delivered at 
Oxford in the winter; and on both oc- 
casions he expressed regret that after 
all he and his Friends had done for Ire- 
land, the condition of that country, and 
I think he said especially the condition 
of the Irish Representation in this House, 
was not quite so satisfactory as he could 
desire. I am sure, Sir, I am not doing the 
right hon. Gentleman more than justice, 
when I say I think that expression arose 
not from the mere selfish regret that 
the Liberal Party were no longer able 
to count, as they hitherto could, on the 
were of the great majority of the 
Irish Members; but that it came from 
the broader and more generous regret, 
that so considerable a proportion of the 
representation of these three united 
Kingdoms, should appear to bealienated, 
or I will say removed, from cordial co- 
operation with one or other of the great 
Parties in the State, in what is surely 
the noblest outcome of Parliamentary 
life, the emulation and rivalry of 
Party in developing and advancing the 
interests of a great common Empire. 
That, Sir, is a regret which we may 
all share. But I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, when he con- 
siders the position in which we are 
placed with regard to this question, to 
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say nothing of any other question, he 
can wonder if we find ourselves driven 
into some such course as he indicates f 
Because, if he is astonished, I would ask 
him whether he can suggest any alter- 
native which we have not tried, any or- 
dinary Constitutional means which we 
have not exhausted? Why, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Roscommon has 
shown, in his complete and able state- 
ment, how we had exhausted every 
course, usgue ad nauseam—and with what 
results? Sir, Iam sure the right hon. 
Gentleman isnot oneto under-estimate the 
immense value of the boon for which we 
are seeking—namely, religious equality. 
It is one of those boons which benefits, 
I think, as much those who give it as 
those who. receive it; but it is also one 
that those who would win and enjoy must 
show themselves worthy of, by being 
ready to labeur for it, even, if necessary, 
under trying and painful conditions. 
I cannot, of course, foretell the issue 
of this struggle. It may not be more in 
us than in other mortals at any given 
moment to command success; but of 
this I am sure, and I know my country- 
men enough to say it, that they will, by 
their determination and their persever- 
ance, show that, at all events, they de- 
serve, and will continue to deserve it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the present con- 
dition of University Education in Ireland is 
most unsatisfactory, and demands the immediate 
attention of Parliament, with the view of ex- 
tending more generally and equally the benefits 
of such education,” —(Mr. Blennerhassett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KING-HARMAN, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, the fact that the 
question demanded the attention of the 
House had been proved by the repeated 
attempts which had been made to bring 
it before the House by means of Bills 
and otherwise. It had been asserted 
that a portion of the people of Ireland 
were not in favour of granting higher 
education to Catholics, but he never 
heard such a statement made in Ire- 
land or by an Irishman. For the ob- 
jection which had been urged to the 
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system of University education desired 
by the Roman Catholics, that it would 
place education in the hands of the 
priests, no ground had been shown. No 
sane Irishman, possessing education 
himself or appreciating the advantages 
of education, would do what the oppo- 
nents of Catholic education in Ireland 
asserted would be the effect of the pro- 
posed change, and allow the entire 
education of the rising generation of 
the country to be handed over entirely 
to the priesthood without any supervi- 
sion on the part of the State. The 
people of Ireland, he believed, would 
decline to send their children to be edu- 
cated at Colleges conducted on any such 
system, and such Colleges would not pay. 
The people and the priesthood, too, 
were perfectly able to understand that, 
and all they demanded was a better 
system than now existed, in order that 
the children might receive a comprehen- 
sive and not a dwarfed and bigoted edu- 
cation. He agreed generally that as re- 
garded their education the Catholic 
youth of Ireland were not placed on a fair 
footing with their Protestant country- 
men—that they had to start in the 
race of life unfairly handicapped and 
weighted, whereas it was the duty of the 
State to deal equally with all classes. 
Mr. JOHN GEORGE MacCARTHY: 
AsI do not often trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House, I hope you will allow 
me to tell you calmly and frankly 
what is thought on this subject by 
Catholics of the middle class in Ireland. 
Of course, hon. Members from this side 
of the Channel cannot know this of their 
own knowledge. The great majority of 
the Members of the House—that ma- 
jority with whom the decision of all 
questions respecting the most important 
and intricate domestic concerns of Ire- 
land ultimately rests—have never even 
set foot in Ireland. Such Members can 
only form their opinions of Irish affairs 
from Blue Books, Parliamentary de- 
bates, and newspaper articles; or, to use 
the German phrase, they evolve their 
conclusions from the depths of their own 
consciousness—an obviously hazardous 
process. Hon. Memberswho do favour 
us with an occasional visit come to see 
the Giant’s Causeway, the Phoenix Park, 
and the Lakes of Killarney, or to get 
a little hunting or fishing. We try to 
make them as pleasant as we can, and to 
bore them with our grievances as little as 
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possible. They know scarcely anything 
of the problems which weigh on an 
Irish father’s heart, and are discussed in 
family council at Irish firesides. But I 
believe you would like to know. You 
do not wish to do us a cruel injustice. 
You would be fair to us if you knew 
how. Above all, you do not seriously 
intend to curse our homes and our 
children’s lives with the deadliest of all 
curses—the curse of ignorance. Now I 
have some right to speak for Irish 
Roman Catholics of the middle class. I 
belong to that class. I know all about 
it from my earliest years. You may 
rely on what I tell you. Iam nota poli- 
tician in any Party sense. I have no 
quarrel with anybody in this House or 
out of it. I want nothing from any- 
body in this House or out of it. On ac- 
count of professional duties I am rarely 
able to attend here. When I come it is 
to try and do some good, and there is 
scarcely any good I have so much at 
heart as that which is involved in the 
question now before you. Listen, then, 
while I tell you how we Irish Roman 
Catholics of the middle class are cir- 
cumstanced in this matter, and how we 
feel about it. Having made some 
money in commerce or in the pro- 
fessions, we are intensely, perhaps un- 
duly, anxious that our sons should ob- 
tain the advantages of the higher 
intellectual training from which, owing 
chiefly to the defects of your past legis- 
lation, we ourselves were debarred. 
We are, at the same time, honestly 
attached to our glorious old Church, and 
we would not, even to secure for our 
sons the advantages of education, vio- 
late our religious convictions. The prob- 
lem, then, with us is how to get for our 
sons the advantages of the higher cul- 
ture without sacrificing our religious 
principles? This ought not to be an in- 
soluble problem, seeing that it has been 
solved in nearly every Christian age and 
country. Looking around us, then, we 
see the State has, in fact, furnished 
munificent endowments for academic 
education in Ireland. There is Trinity 
College, with its £60,000 a-year, fed by 
endowed schools with an annual income 
of over £70,000 more. I do not saya 
word against Trinity College — the 
illustrious Alma Mater of Boyle and 
Berkely, of Goldsmith and Moore, of 
Grattan and Flood, of Galbraith, of 
Lecky, and of Isaac Butt—an University 
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so brilliantly represented by both the 
hon. Members who sit for it in this 
House. The only thing I have to ob- 
serve about Trinity College is that 
we Irish Roman Catholics are virtually 
excluded from it. In its traditions, 
in its government, in its habits, in 
its moral atmosphere, Trinity College 
is Protestant ; in theory it has latterly 
become Secularist. To both Protestant- 
ism and Secularism, but especially to 
Secularism, we Irish Roman Catholics 
have conscientious objections. We 
have no quarrel with our Protestant or 
Secularist neighbours, but we object to 
our sons being reared on the Protestant 
or Secularist system, just as you would 
object to your sons being reared on 
the Catholic system. Hence, as a 
matter of fact, and by the necessities of 
the case, we are virtually excluded 
from Trinity College with all its splen- 
did endowments, its able teaching, 
and its well-won ancient fame. Turn 
now to the Queen’s Colleges. These 
offer us great advantages, and, in many 
respects, just of the kind we want. 
They have palatial buildings in three 
of our provincial cities. They give 
excellent education almost for nothing. 
Their Professors are able, learned, and 
zealous. They offer prizes and scholar- 
ships with both hands. They grant 
academic degrees with a charming 
a: They have some £40,000 a-year 
from Parliament. But they are founded 
on a principle to which it is notorious we, 
Irish Roman Catholics, haveconscientious 
objections. I am not here to argue the 
theological grounds for these objections. 
It is enough that we hold them, and we 
are entitled to hold them. We have 
as good a right to our religious prin- 
ciples as any other subjects of the Queen 
—nay, as the Queen’s Majesty herself— 
and we have a right, too, that these 
convictions shall place us under no Civil 
disability whatever. Hence, by the 
necessities of the case, and as a matter of 
fact, we are excluded from the Queen’s 
Colleges just as we are excluded from 
Trinity College. Where, then, in Ireland, 
are we to send our sons for University 
education? There is absolutely nowhere. 
You have, practically, closed against our 
sons the doors of all your State Institu- 
tions, by refusing to open them except on 
conditions which you know we cannot 
conscientiously accept. In this difficulty, 
we subscribed a large sum to get up a 
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University of our own. But you refuse 
this Institute the slightest status as a 
University. You will not give a shilling 
of endowment, or the power of conferring 
the humblest degree. Hence, it is no 
rhetorical exaggeration, but the strictest 
and most measured statement of the fact, 
to say that as matters now stand you 
virtually exclude our sons from the 
advantages of the higher education. It 
is a virtual exclusion to grant a thing 
only on a condition which you know can- 
not be accepted. It reminds one of the 

nerosity of the famous Governor of 
Valladolid who told the Jews settled in 
that city that they should have plenty of 
meat, but on one condition—it must be 
all pork. You will give us plenty of 
education—plenty, but on one condition 
—it must be just of the peculiar and 
exceptional kind which you know we 
cannot conscientiously accept. Of course, 
a few of us are tempted by the advan- 
tages you offer to disregard our religious 
convictions, just as I suppose some of the 
Jews of Valladolid were tempted by the 
sweet odours of roast pork. There are 
75 Roman Catholic lads in Trinity, and 
225 in the Queen’s Oolleges—300 Uni- 
versity students out of 4,000,000 of Irish 
Roman Catholics. But these are only 
the exceptions which prove the rule. 
Three hundred students out of 4,000,000 
are an utterly miserable proportion. 
Scotland, with a lesser population, yields 
4,000 University students. Bavaria, 
with a lesser population, yields 8,000 
University students. Of the total popu- 
lation of Scotland, 1 in every 1,000 
enjoys University education; in Germany, 
1 in every 2,600; in England, 1 in 
every 5,800; but of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland there is only 1 University 
student in every 15,000 of the population. 
These, then, are the facts of the case. 
Permit me now to point out some of the 
results of this state of facts. One result 
is that Irish Protestants have a virtual 
monopoly of the advantages of Univer- 
sity education in Ireland. We Irish 
Roman Catholics do not grudge our 
Protestant fellow-countrymen any real 
advantages whatever. We would wish 
to multiply those advantages a hundred- 
fold. But we do grudge them monopoly. 
We do protest against ascendency. In 
this matter you give them a present mono- 
poly, and you provide for them a future 
ascendency. £60,000 a-year for Trinity 
College, £70,000 a-year for Endowed 
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Schools, £40,000 a-year for the Queen’s 
Colleges, £30,000 a-year for Model 
Schools—all these vast endowments are 
supplied for what is, practically, the 
almost exclusive use of one-fifth of the 
Irish community, and that precisely the 
fifth, which, by its wealth and its tradi- 
tional culture, is least in want of endow- 
ment. This House boasts of a generous 
instinct for fair play. I ask, is this fair 
play? This House boasts of its staunch 
adherence to the principle of religious 
equality. Is this equality? Why adjust 
your endowments for academic educa- 
tion, so that, practically, the Protestant 
minority get all, and the Catholicmajority 
nothing? But there is more in the 
matter than present disadvantage. There 
is future ascendency. Having abolished 
Protestant ascendency ofone kind, youare 
steadily creating a Protestant ascendency 
of another kind—a kind far more power- 
ful, more splendid, and more enduring 
than the anes because it will be 
an ascendency of knowledge over igno- 
rance, of trained and cultivated intellects 
over intellects that you have virtually ex- 
cluded from the higher training, and the 
nobler and more liberal culture. Any- 
one acquainted with Irish affairs knows 
that this influence is operating. Already 
you have handicapped our sons in the 
race of life; you stamp them with social 
and intellectual inferiority. Trinity 
College, the Queen’s Colleges, and the 
endowed schools, are sending out Pro- 
testant lads every day who have been 
thoroughly trained at the expense of 
the State, and who have wisely and 
honourably availed themselves of that 
training. Caeteris paribus, these lads 
must carry off the prizes of life from 
those whom the State virtually excludes 
from its Universities and Colleges. I 
once called your attention to wasted land, 
I now call attention to wasted intellect. 
In all our towns and districts, there 
are thousands of lads growing up in 
ignorance and indolence who, if they 
had received fair educational advantages, 
would be in receipt of good salaries, 
and in the discharge of useful duties. 
Nor is this confined to Ireland only— 
the disadvantage follows our lads to the 
Colonies. In a celebrated letter, Sir 
Gavan Duffy has told us how his heart 
gets sick at seeing the troops of Irish 
Roman Catholic lads seeking their 
fortunes in the Colonies, full of pluck 
and of natural talent, but with ost 
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every avenue to fortune barred against 
them by their inferiority in education. 
Again, permit me to point out that 
those whom you virtually exclude are 
precisely those to whom, on account of the 
admitted errors of your past legislation, 
this House owes the amplest reparation. 
Remember, you actually forbade know- 
ledge to our fathers. You made it a 
felony for any Irish Catholic to teach. 
You made it misdemeanour for an Irish 
Roman Catholictolearn. Youmaintained 
these disabilities for generations. Their 
results still remain. We Irish Roman 
Catholics have not thetraditional culture, 
the long-descended lore of those for 
whose education the State has always 
munificently provided. Even those of 
us who have become learned, like those 
of us who have become rich, want the 
refinement which only the ages mature. 
Hence, as Lord Emly recently pointed 
out, we have a clear case for compensa- 
tion— 

“‘Tf you stopped for one week,” says his 
Lordship, ‘the water that irrigates your neigh- 
bour’s fields, you would be mulcted in substantial 
damages. How much more are they bound to 
make reparation who have cursed with barren- 
ness the intellect of a nation for the lives of 
many generations ?” 


Again, permit me to point out, this evil, 
so far from being limited to University 
Education, only commences with it. The 
University is the keystone of the 
academic arch. Remove it, and the 
whole educational edifice tumbles into 
confusion. Listen for a moment, while 
I read for you a brief extract from the 
Report of Lord Taunton’s Commission, 
showing how the Scotch Universities 
influence the whole intellectual life of 
Scotland— 


“In every corner of Scotland—in the Islands 
aswell as in the Highlands, among the shep- 
herds of the Grampians and the fishermen of 
Argyleshire, as well as among the weavers of 
Paisley and the colliers of Ayr and Dumfries— 
the influence of one or other of the four Uni- 
versities is keenly felt, not merely through the 
connection of the parochial schoolmasters— 
many of whom take University degrees—and 
the Governors of their churches with the Uni- 
versities ; but because the cheapness and the 
elementary character of University education 
renders it accessible to a my | large proportion 
of the population, and the desire to attend the 
Universities is so strong and so active as to be a 
real cultivating force amongst the whole popula- 
tion. The poorest rural school strives to pre- 
psre its pupils for intermediate schools, or for 
the Universities. Schools in general are better 
attended on account of the stimulus given by 
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the Tniversities to the desire for knowledge; the 
pope of concluding his education with a 

niversity course, and of winning a competitive 
course is present to the mind of every clever boy 
of every class, even the poorest throughout the 
whole Kingdom,” 


It is thus a University in harmony with 
the wishes and sympathies of the people’s 
works. Take the converse of all this, and 
you will see what you have done for 
education amongst the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. One of the chief organs of 
English opinion, Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
has recently declared that—‘ It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the destitution 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland in 
respect to education.”” Primary educa- 
tion, intermediate education, collegiate 
education, are all in confusion. The 
Lord Lieutenant recently called atten- 
tion to the astounding fact that there is 
a third of our population which does 
not even know how to read. Your own 
Census Commissioners report to you 
that— 


“Something essentially wrong underlies the 
whole system of public instruction in Ireland.” 
That the “higher intellectual life of the coun- 
try. is starved and dwarfed,” and that “not a 
moment is to be lost before those upon whom 
the care lies should apply their faculties to the 
infusion of blood and spirit into the dry bones 
of public instruction in Ireland.” 


But ‘the system has larger than even 
educational results. The monstrous and 
cruel injustice of refusing to our sons 
the advantage of the higher education, 
except on a condition which you know 
we cannot conscientiously accept, is pro- 
ducing amongst the middle class in Ire- 
land a rankling sense of injustice, which 
may have the most disastrous ulterior 
consequencés. There seems to them no 
resource from one or other of two con- 
clusions. Either this House is utterly 
incompetent to understand Irish affairs, 
or else it is deliberately sacrificing to 
the dictates of an ignoble bigotry the 
educational interests of 4,000,000 of 
the subjects of the Queen. It is utterly 
absurd to deny the existence of this 
grievance. Nearly all your greatest Par- 
liamentary authorities have long ago 
admitted it. Ten long years ago the 
late Lord Mayo, as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, on a debate on Mr. Maguire’s 
Motion, is reported by Hansard to have 
said— 

“There exists a large class in Ireland to 
whom the system adopted at neither University 
—that is of Dublin or the Queen’s—is accept- 
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able, and who therefore decline to avail them- 
selves of the advantages they offer. There isa 
large number of persons who object to send their 
sons to a University where the only religion 
taught is one that they do not profess, and 
there are also many who will not send their sons 
to a College where religious teaching does not 
form a portion of the system of education. Are 
these objections unreasonable? I ask this 
House to consider whether there are not many 
among us who would have the same objection to 
send their sons to Universities where the Roman 
Catholic religion alone was taught, or where all 
religious instruction was studiously omitted.” — 
[3 Hansard, exc. 1382.] 


And in a Memorandum drawn up in 
March, 1868, and printed by order of 
the House of Commons, he said— 


‘¢ A just claim exists for the creation of a Uni- 
versity of a denominational character, which 
would offer the like advantages to those whose 
conscientious scruples prevent availing them- 
selves of the instructions offered in the Trinity 
College and the Queen’s Colleges.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the late Prime 
Minister is reported by Hansard to have 
said, 10 years ago— 

‘“‘T think we feel now, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland .. . . have, with respect to 
education, a real and admitted grievance— 
namely, that if they seek for their children that 
kind of education which is called denominational, 
they are subject to detriment in regard to certain 
civil rights on account of their conscientious 
belief. Ineed not say that in my view no new 
method of dealing with the higher education in 
Treland can be cpreceg wy f which shall not pro- 
vide an effectual remedy for that real grievance. 
... Above all, if we be just men, we shall go 
forward in the name of truth and right, — 
this in mind, that when the case is proved, an 
the hour is come, justice delayed is justice de- 
nied.” —[ Ibid. 1750-1771.] 


The present Prime Minister was not less 
explicit. In the same debate, 10 years 
ago, he said— 

“T am of opinion that there is but one mode 
by which you can supply the grievous want that 
has been so long complained of by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland—namely, that they cannot 
enjoy the advantages of a higher education 
under the influence of their own priesthood, and 
that is by the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
University. And I want to know on what 
ground of. justice such a proposition can be re- 
fused.” —[Jbid. cxe.1777. 

I now earnestly ask all who wish well 
to Ireland to give this question a frank 
and generous consideration. It con- 
cerns nothing less than the utiliza- 
tion and development of the intel- 
ligence of the whole Kingdom, now 
running to waste. You love liberty, 
do not deny to your fellow-citizens the 
liberty which is of the essence of all 
liberty—liberty of education. 


{June 3, 1878} 
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the sumptuary laws decreed that a 
man should wear only one parti- 
cular cut and colour of coat. This 
was mildness itself compared with de- 
creeing that a man should be educated 
only in one particular shape and hue of 
mind. If a choice must be made, regu- 
late the coats if you will, but let our 
minds be free. You hate persecution 
for conscience sake. This is persecution 
for conscience sake. On principle, it is 
just as clearly persecution to deny a 
right as to inflict a wrong. You denied 
education to our fathers; surely, you will 
not persist in denying it to our sons! 
Whatever may be the faults of the Irish 
people, their bitterest enemy has never 

enied them a passionate love of know- 
ledge. Time was when your ancestors 
came to Ireland to learn, when our an- 
cestors went to England to teach. In 
the dark penal days, when your law 
made learning a misdemeanour, and 
teaching a felony, we kept the sacred 
lamp of knowledge burning in the poor 
mud hut and by the bleak hill-side. In 
latter days, we strained every nerve to 
get our children the culture we love; 
but you deliberately render our efforts 
fruitless, by refusing the legal sanction 
and public endowment which you only 
can give. After all, is it so unreason- 
able to ask you to concede to the Irish 
Roman Catholics what even Prince Bis- 
marck still concedes to the German 
Roman Catholics, and what you your- 
selves freely grant to the Catholics of 
Australia and the Catholics of Canada ; 
nay, to the Pagan Hindoos. I know the 
Hindoos are just now great favourites, 
and I wish to speak of them with all 
respect and to treat them with all jus- 
tice. But I venture to suggest that if 
a time of real danger to the Empire 
came, it would be better to have at your 
side the well-tried valour of the Irish 
race than all your dusky legionaries 
from Indus or Ganges. Is it so un- 
healthy for a great community to have 
its children reared religiously? Is it 
the function of Parliament to prevent 
men being reared religiously. In 
France, a great orator and politician 
recently declared— 

“The notion of God is the root of all social 
error; we must give God notice to quit; above 
all, we must expel Him from the schools; we 


must take care that the new generation shall 
not know God.” 


Surely, this is not the doctrine to be 
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ractically adopted and enforced by the 
British House of Commons, Sad, indeed, 
would be the day when such a creed 
rules this House. Even the wise old 
Pagans knew better than this. In sweet 
and stately eloquence, Plato taught the 
Greeks, and Cicero the Romans, that na- 
tions grow great, and calm, and free, not 
in proportion to their armies, or their na- 
vies, or their treasures, but in proportion 
as religion grows in the hearts, and virtue 
in the lives, of the people. Every State, 
every society, all order, every man’s 
rights, the peace of every home, the safety 
of every woman depends on two things, 


and on two things only—physical force’ 


and moral principle. Unhappy is the 
State that dependson physical donee alone. 
To such State will come, as to such 
States even in our own days have come, 
ruin, and blood, and robbery, and shame. 
But happy is that land—whether it be 
rich or poor—where religion reigns in 
the hearts and homes of the people, 
eon order not by feoble and 
transitory force from without, but by 
the strong and abiding principle within, 
curbing the vagaries of intellect, re- 
straining the power of passion, making 
man more manly, making woman more 
womanly, making all more wise and 
gentle; teaching moderation, and justice, 
and obedience to law as only religion can 
teach them, and illumining the dusty, 
weary waysof common life with the hopes 
and the radiance of another world. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he should not 
trouble the House at any length, as he 
had already had several opportunities of 
speaking on the subject, but he felt 
bound to make a few remarks, since the 
question closely affected the University 
which he had the honour to represent. 
While he was well satisfied with the 
moderation with which the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) had 
brought the question before the House, 
and admitting that moderation had dis- 
tinguished the utterances of some of the 
hon. Members who had supported it, he 
could not allow that the arguments of 
some of those hon. Members were 
strictly accurate. The Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon was 
one which stated that University educa- 
tion in Ireland was unsatisfactory, and 
called upon the House immediately to 
deal with the subject. He was aware 
that the deficiency of Irish University 
education had often been described in 
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that. House.in glowing terms by eminent 
men; but when they came to facts and 
, and. set aside the religious griey- 
ance —although he. did. not say. there 
was not. room for improvement — he 
thought they would see that the position 
of University education in Ireland was 
not extremely unsatisfactory. The facts 
were stated in the course of a former de- 
bate on thesame subject.by the righthon. 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair), and. he did not 
remember that the statement then made 
had been contradicted since. The figures 
stood thus — In England there was 1 
University student in 3,700 of the popu- 
lation, while in. Ireland where was 1 for 
every 2,800 of the population. Ireland 
was, therefore, better off in that respect 
then England, while, he admitted, Scot- 
land was better off still, having 1 Univer- 
sity student in 860 of the population. 
But when his. right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
came to test the question by the number 
of Art degrees conferred after examina- 
tion, he showed that not only was Ireland 
better off than England in that respect, 
but that she was better off even than Scot- 
land—the number produced annually 
being for England, in one year, 750, or 1 
in 30,000 of the population ; in Scotland, 
180, or 1 in 26,000; in Ireland, 338, or 1 
in 16,000 of the population. Well, that 
being so, he came to the question whe- 
ther the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were in an unfair position as regarded 
the number of their University students. 
He did not mean to deny that there were 
a certain number of Roman Catholic 
young men notattending a University who 
would go to a recognized Roman Catholic 
University if there were one. What he 
said was this, that hon. Gentlemen who 
supported the Motion ought to be able 
to make out a strong case. How did 
the case stand? Was it contended that 
the University endowment for the Roman 
Catholics should be proportionate to that 
enjoyed by the other denominations? 
Well, if they took the basis of the popu- 
lation, the argument would carry them 
too far. If, on the other hand, they 
took the number of the classes at all 
likely to contribute to the number of 
University students, then, unfortunately, 
the argument could not carry them far 
enough. This he did not assert in any 
sprit of ascendency. It was a well 
known fact that in the upper classes in 
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Treland, in the Proféssions, and even in 
the upper middle class, there were not a 
sufficient number of Roman Catholics 
to sustain the argument put forward by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. But then it 
was said—What about the Divinity 
schools? As the case had been pre- 
sented, there were a vast number of 
Roman Catholic students studying for 
the Church, but not in a University. 
That fact cut against the argument used 
as to proportion. He should be glad 
that all possible inducements should be 
held out to Roman Catholic young men 
studying for the Church to attend a 
University. But what was said when the 
Trish Church was disestablished and dis- 
endowed ? Did the proposition now made 
amount to this—that the Irish Church 
having been disendowed, Maynooth 
should be re-endowed ? If that were so, 
it ought to be declared. He had to 
complain that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
never stated what they actually desired. 
They said—‘‘ Oh, only make a proposal, 
and you will find us most conciliatory.” 
What they ought to do was to state 
plainly what they required. Did they 
require that Roman Catholic Divinity 
students should be separately educated 
—separately, asregarded the lay students 
of their own Church? Was that system 
to be maintained? But the real reason, 
in his opinion, why there were not more 
Roman Catholic University students, was 
that there were not greater facilities in 
existence for good intermediate educa- 
tion. In that view, he quite concurred 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Mr. 
Lowe). They had the promise of Her 
Majesty’s Government that they meant 
to deal with that question ; but if the 
Estimates were discussed over and over 
again, as they had been, it would be 
impossible for the Government to carry 
out their undertaking. This he believed, 
that strict denominational endowments 
were impossible, and those who expected 
them would be disappointed. He must 
further say that some of the statements 
made by the hon. Membersopposite would 
mislead, if they stood alone, although 
he was sure there was no intention 
to mislead. There were at present 
in the University in Dublin a con- 
siderable number of Catholics availing 
themselves of all its advantages. So 
there were many Catholics in the Queen’s 
Colleges. He would not be certain about 
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the exact figures. There were at present 
in the Queen’s Colleges 886 students, and 
of these 230 were Catholics. In Dublin 
University there were 1,200 students, and 
of these about 100 were Catholics. Of 
course, thatwasa very great disproportion, 
and he was not prepared to say that there 
wasnothing tocomplain of; buthethought 
he had ould enough to show that, as a 
——- question of figures, the case 

ad been overstated. The hon. Member 
for Roscommon had referred briefly to 
the history of the question, and it was 
well known that almost every Govern- 
ment for the last 30 years had en- 
deavoured to deal with it. When 
the Queen’s Colleges were founded, 
it was supposed that the difficulty had 
been settled, and it was at that time be- 
lieved that the demands put forward in 
this House on behalf of the Leaders of 
the Roman Catholic Church had been 
fairly met. He would not dwell on the 
disastrous episode in the career of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich; but, in all the attempts which 
had been made there was one thing 
wanting, and that was a definite under- 
taking as to the amount of control which 
was to be given to the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church. That was the 
real difficulty which arose, and he was 
afraid if the temper of the dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church was the 
same now as it was during Lord Mayo’s 
time, the prospects of a settlement had 
not improved. The hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick brought in a Bill 
remarkable for its ingenuity, but what 
did it all come to? It amounted to vesting 
absolute control in the most important 
matters in the Catholic Hierarchy. The 
appointment and dismissal of Professors, 
books to be admitted and excluded—all 
that power was, in the last resort, vested 
in the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Catholic Church. At this time of day, and 
in the face of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the Universities of the Continent, the 
astounding proposal was made that no 
book was to be added to the Dublin 
University except with the consent of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland. 
Everybody knew no Government would 
sanction such a retrogressive step as 
that. It was not fair of hon. Members 
now to come forward and say—‘“‘ Unless 
you proceed to deal with this question 
vou are doing a great injustice to Ire- 
land,” when hon, Members knew very 
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well that successive Governments had 
done their best to grapple with the ques- 
tion. He did not wish to say a word 
which might prejudice any fair proposal 
that might be brought forward in the 
sense suggested by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of London. On 
that proposal, he would not at present 
offer any opinion favourable or un- 
favourable to it. But it was said that 
if they would not level up, they must level 
down; he had no fear that such a 
gloomy forecast of prophecy would be 
realized. There were, as he had said, 
at the Queen’s University 886 students, 
of whom 230 were Roman Catholics ; 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, 1,200 
students, of whom about 100 were Roman 
Catholics; and at these Universities the 
students were receiving an education in 
all respects equal to that given at the 
Universities of England and Scotland. 
They were, probably, receiving a more 
practical education for the work-a-day 
wants of the Irish people than Oxford 
or Cambridge would afford them. The 
two Irish Universities were now abso- 
lutely open and free ; they were not, by 
tests or otherwise, more inaccessible to 
one religious denomination than another; 
as a matter of fact, many Catholics did 
attend them ; wasit not then most unrea- 
sonable to say that they should be inter- 
fered with because there were other Ro- 
man Catholics who would not avail them- 
selves of the advantages they offered? 
The £43,000 of endowments enjoyed by 
Trinity College was employed so as to 
confer the fullest advantage on the 
1,200 students, they were provided with 
museums and libraries, commons and 
chambers, and all the ordinary incidents 
of University life, and fair encourage- 
ment in the way of prizes. But there 
were no sinecures; all the Professors 
and tutors were teaching Professors 
and all the fellows tutor fellows; 
full value was given for every penny 
received. A vast amount of light was 
being given out from day to day by 
the assistance and under the protection 
of State endowment; and that all this 
life, energy, and usefulness should ter- 
minate because some Irishmen would 
not benefit by them, was a proposal 
which no man would venture who realized 
what such advantages were worth, and 
which certainly no Irishman would make 
who knew the history of the University. 
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admitting all to its degrees, and reformed 
its Governing Body. There had been a 
steady increase in the number of Roman 
Catholic students since the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. In the pre- 
ceding eight years the number was 175, 
and in the subsequent eight years the 
number had been 254. Whatever else 
might be done by the House, he felt 
certain it would regard wild proposals 
of wholesale destruction as having no 
foundation in reason, and as opposed to 
common sense and to the interests of the 
country. The Governing Body of Dublin 
University were ready to accept all sug- 
gestions that could be made for further- 
ing the policy on which they had entered. 
He had no wish to oppose the full and 
fair consideration of all the arguments 
which had been adduced by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite; but he must maintain that 
no case had been made out for the dis- 
endowment of all existing University 
Institutions, and he should support the 
Government if they felt inclined to meet 
the Resolution by moving the Previous 
Question. 

._Mr. SYNAN said, he must deny that 
the Roman Catholic Prelates had, as 
was alleged, impeded the settlement of 
this question by their unreasonable 
opposition. It was true that there was 
a diplomatic conference between the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy and the late 
Lord Mayo, in which the latter had the 
victory. But it would be admitted that in 
that kind of encounter the victory did 
not always incline to the right cause. 
It appeared that the Irish Bishops had, 
in the opinion of Lord Mayo, asked too 
much; and he at once, without giving 
them the opportunity of moderating their 
proposals, broke off the correspondence, 
in order to conciliate a powerful Op- 
position and a discontented party of 
supporters. He thought Irish Mem- 
bers had reason to complain that the 
House had refused to read the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick a second time, although the objec- 
tions raised to it in debate were such as 
were only suited for discussion in Com- 
mittee. However, the interest excited 
by former debates on the subject was 
greater than that now indicated by empty 
benches, which were no augury for the 
success of the Resolution, particularly 
after the speech they had just heard. 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
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that the -supporters of the Resolution 
had made out no case, and, taking the 
statement of the right hon. Member for 
Edinburgh University, said that the 
proportion of University students and 
graduates in Scotland was less than in 
Ireland. But the fact was that Scot- 
land, with a population of 3,360,000, 
had 5,000 students, while Ireland, with 
a population of nearly 6,000,000, had 
only 1,900, Thus it appeared that Scot- 
land had nearly three times as many 
students as Ireland. The number of 
lay Catholic students in Ireland passing 
through intermediate schools was 1,413, 
but how many were in the Universities 
getting degrees? According to his hon. 
and learned Friend, 100 in Trinity Col- 
lege, but the Returns showed there were 
only 75; while in the Queen’s Colleges 
there were 230, so that there was a pro- 
portion of nearly 1,500 students to 305 
who were seeking degrees. His hon. 
and learned Friend -had said that there 
was no real grievance. But the Declara- 
tion of 1870, which was signed by two 
lieutenants of counties, 30 deputy lieu- 
tenants, 300 magistrates, 10 Queen’s 
Counsel, 500 or 600 mayors, town coun- 
cillors, and Poor Law Guardians—classes 
which supplied students—declared that 
there was. This was not all. The right 
hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. Cogan) 
presented a Petition the other day 
upon this subject, having the names 
attached of six Peers, 352 deputy lieu- 
tenants and magistrates, 40 Members of 
Parliament, and 33,978 members of 
corporations, Poor Law Guardians, and 
landed proprietors. Yet, in the face of 
these two documents, they were told 
that the people of Ireland had no griev- 
ance on this matter. What were the 
numbers of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion? 4,500,000. How many students in 
the University represented that popula- 
tion? Only 305. The Declaration of the 
Roman Catholic laity proved that this 
was not an ecclesiastical or an imaginary 
grievance. What was the reason Catholic 
parents did not send their children in 
greater numbers to these Institutions ? 
It was because they objected to send 
them to any Colleges for University 
education, or to any University for de- 
grees, where they had not a guarantee and 
a protection for their faith and morals. 
Surely, the present was not a time to 
speak with contempt and indifference of 
such a feeling on the part of the Catholic 
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laity of Ireland? When the English 
education question was before the 
House, hon. Gentlemen opposite invoked 
the assistance of Irish Members, and they 
gave their assistance in favour of de- 
nominational education. They must, 
therefore, admit that this was a practical 
grievance. The Queen’s Colleges were 
founded in 1845; surely, they had been 
long enough on trial? Yet what had 
they done? They had entirely failed, 
as had been predicted from the first 
they would fail, and the seculariza- 
tion of the University of Dublin had 
also failed to attract Catholic students 
to Trinity College. He would not allow 
any man to tell him that he was there 
to represent any clerical body—he re- 
presented the Irish Catholic laity. With 
reference to the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe) as to 
theencouragement of middle-class educa- 
tion, how would that better the position 
of Roman Catholics as to University 
education? The Bill of 1873 would 
have been applicable to the case had it 
not been altered by the supporters of 
the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich; but it was proposed to be 
altered, and it then provoked the 
hostility of the Irish Members. It 
had been proposed to be turned into 
a secular Bill, and was lost on the second 
reading. The Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) pro- 
mised to open Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships to the Catholics of Ireland; but 
what had been the results? In five 
years there had been an increase of 
seven Catholic students. Could that be 
considered a satisfactory state of things ? 
But he had been long enough in ad- 
dressing empty benches. He trusted 
the Government would be true to the 
principles they had always avowed of 
being—the friends of denominational 
education—and would, by adopting the 
present Resolution, lay the basis of a 
system of University education in Ire- 
land, and render it worthy of the nation. 

Masor NOLAN observed, that the 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had ac- 
cused the Irish Members of exaggerat- 
ing the case of the Catholics of Ireland 
in regard to that question; but the 
figures given by that hon. and learned 
Member himself proved that the case of 
the Catholics was almost incapable of 
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being exaggerated. They could have 
no object in overstating their case, and 
the want was so extreme that no good 
would be effected by placing it in a 
worse light. The figures which the 
hon. and learned Member had brought 
forward showed that out of 1,200 stu- 
dents in Trinity College, only 100 were 
Catholics, and that, taking the relative 
proportions of the population belonging 
to the two denominations, there were in 
Ireland only one twenty-sixth part as 
many Catholics as there were Protes- 
tants receiving University education. 
If they took England, there would be 
20 times as many receiving University 
education in proportion to the popula- 
tion as there would be in the case of 
Catholics in Ireland. In Scotland there 
would be 60 times as many. The 
want of University education amongst 
the Catholic population of Ireland could 
not be exaggerated, being, in the lowest 
case, 20 to 1, and ranging up to 60 to 1. 
The real question was, how that enor- 
mous disparity was to be remedied. If 
they allowed that unsatisfactory state of 
things to remain, it would tend more 
and more to divide the community in 
Ireland into two classes—an upper and 
rich class of Protestants, and a lower 
and poor class of Catholics. That was 
a result which, for many reasons, was 
extremely undesirable for the sake both 
of England and of Ireland. New rea- 
sons had come into force within the last 
20 years which increased the evils of 
this marked divisien. There was, for 
instance, the introduction of competitive 
examinations, which, if the present sys- 
tem of education was continued, would 
result in placing the Protestants in Go- 
vernment situations, to the exclusion of 
the Catholics. The result would be that 
the poorer Catholics would take very 
little interest in the affairs of the coun- 
try. Again, it must be remembered 
that there were many Irishmen who 
went to America. Some of these re- 
turned to Ireland, having acquired, not 
a University education, but a knowledge 
of life and of facts of great importance, 
leading them and others to the conclu- 
sion that the Americans were the cle- 
verest of men. In excluding from the 
Catholics—that was, the great mass of 
the population of Ireland—the advan- 
tages of education, a Government pur- 
sued a policy which would, taken in 
connection with the close association of 
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Treland and America, do much to pre- 
pare a sort of hotbed for revolutionary 
ideas, whence they would be communi- 
cated to England. There was no wish 
on the part of the supporters of the 
Motion to endow a new Maynooth. No 
doubt some of the Maynooth students 
might avail themselves of a degree at 
an Irish University ; but what the people 
of Ireland asked in the way of State aid 
in this matter was really only for their 
own money, as they sent over a large 
amount of money annually for Imperial 
purposes. The object was to obtain a 
high-class Catholic University educa- 
tion, and it would be to the advantage 
of any truly Imperial Government who 
wished to gain strength from Ireland, 
and not to have it as a thorn in their 
side, to allow the Catholic clergy and 
the Catholic laity to have some common 
footing with the Protestant clergy and 
society in regard to high-class education. 
As matters now stood, there was no out- 
ward or. visible sign to associate the 
Catholics with the learned members of 
the community. The Catholics were 
educated as a class apart, and there 
were no means of showing that they 
had been educated to the same point as 
the Protestant clergy. If the system 
were such as to afford Catholics a higher 
class of education, and place them ona 
more equal footing with their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, it would tend to 
make them look with somewhat more 
favour on the Imperial system of Go- 
vernment. It had been argued that in- 
termediate education ought to precede 
University education in Ireland. The 
Irish people would be only too thankful 
if they could get.either; but, although 
they were assured at the beginning of 
the Session that a Bill would be intro- 
duced with reference to intermediate 
education in Ireland, the Session was 
already far advanced, there was no sign 
of such a measure, and he was afraid 
that intermediate education would fall 
through. A University would be a 
natural centre from which Professors 
could be sent to intermediate schools, 
and without a University the teachers 
of those schools would have no common 
bond of union. He did not believe that 
there could be a system of intermediate 
education, unless it was accompanied by 
University education ; because, without 
a University to go to, there would not 
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among the more clever youth who would 
aspire to a University education. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin said the Roman Ca- 
tholic Members from Ireland did not 
tell the House what they wanted. In 
the Bill introduced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, they told 
the House exactly what they wanted. 
One fault of that Bill was that it went 
into too much detail. But they did not 
bind themselves to that Bill. ey said 
they would be satisfied with the passing 
of that Bill, or of something like it. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
’ University of Dublin said the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ought to be satisfied 
with the Queen’s Colleges. How could 
they be satisfied with Colleges against 
which they had always protested? It 
was not the policy of hon. Members op- 
mig to level down, because the level- 
ing-down Rieges had a tendency to 
spread, and what commenced with a 
few Irish Colleges might extend with 
great rapidity to more important Insti- 
tutions nearer home. It was true that 
some 50 or 60 years ago many Catholic 
families, bribed by the offers of advan- 
tages in the Services and in the Medical 
Profession, sent their sons to Dublin 
University ; but that was not so much 
the case now. Apart from the religious 
side of the question, nothing much was 
to be said against Dublin University, 
because the education it gave was of a 
high class; but that Institution had 
never been so associated with the great 
portion of the Catholic body, that they 
should shrink from disendowing it if 
necessary. Among other schemes which 
had been proposed to meet the educa- 
tional difficulty was that of establishing 
a system of bonuses, by which the Ca- 
tholic youths of Ireland were to be al- 
lowed to compete for money prizes. 
Such a system would not be altogether 
bad, especially if the Queen’s Colleges 
and the Dublin University were disen- 
dowed so as to prevent their students 
from having a monopoly of the prizes. 
It would, however, be difficult to pre- 
vent students trained at the English and 
Scotch Universities from coming over 
and competing for the prizes. To es- 
tablish a system of Examining Boards 
would be but an indifferent solution of 
the question. It had been said that the 
people of England would never consent 
to the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
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versity; but his opinion was that the 
more the franchise was extended, the 
greater chance was there of justice being 
done to Ireland. The people of Eng- 
land sympathized with their Irish fel- 
low-subjects, and would not refuse to 
comply with their reasonable demands. 
It was of the greatest importance to 
England that she should go forth as the 
champion of religious liberty; and, 
therefore, it was most shortsighted to 
give the Irish nation cause for complain- 
ing that religious liberty was denied 
to it. 

Mr. MORRIS said, that it was with 
some diffidence that he addressed the 
House, because in the city which he 
had the honour of representing a Queen’s 
College was established. Certainly it 
was not his intention to say one word in 
disparagement of that Institution in any 
way. He thought that it was a subject 
which, if understood, could be argued 
on broad and plain issues. To say that 
University education in Ireland was un- 
satisfactory, was to anyone who knew 
Ireland but to utter a truism. Many 
things had been propounded for the 
benefit of Ireland, and many subjects 
relating to her internal affairs had been 
brought forward. There was one, how- 
ever, with regard to which he could 
speak in the name of the Catholics of 
Ireland as demanding, certainly, the 
greatest attention which could be pos- 
sibly given to any subject—and that was 
the question of University intermediate 
education. He had the honour of a 
seat in that House 10 years ago, when 
Lord Mayo took the settlement of the 
questionin hand. He, for one, had ever 
since regretted that the question was 
not then settled upon the bases of the 
terms then offered. At that time, how- 
ever, another system and another prin- 
ciple was introduced into the House and 
carried out—and that was the system of 
levelling down. He was one of those 
who had always protested against that 
system, and he trusted that it would 
never be adopted except under circum- 
stances of extreme pressure. He con- 
sidered, however, that if this question of 
education was not settled in some way 
which would be satisfactory to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, the levelling down 
system should be adopted. He did not 
use the expression In any way as a 
threat. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would try and ascertain whether 
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it was not possible to settle the ques- 
tion on somewhat similar terms to those 
proposed by Lord Mayo. There was a 
rumour that some kind of intermediate 
education was to be adopted on the 
levelling-up system, and that the sur- 
plus from the revenues of the Church 
was to come forward in the shape of 
competitive prizes. He was not, how- 
ever, going to enter into that question ; 
but he thought that the Government 
might go a little further and adapt it to 
a system of University education. As 
matters now stood, many of the Catholic 
middle-class were deprived of the ad- 
vantages of the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land, because they did not like to send 
their sons to them under the system 
which now existed. Those people felt 
that a system of education without re- 
ligion was false and injurious. A 
greater benefit could not be conferred 
on Ireland than the establishment, upon 
a proper basis, of a liberal and true 
system of education. 

Mr. A. MOORE thought the Govern- 
ment were in an absurd position in re- 
gard to this question. They had pro- 
vided denominational education in one 
part of the Empire where many people 
did not want it, and refused it in another 
where it was desired by a large and in- 
fluential section of the inhabitants. He 
complained that the Catholics of Ireland 
met with no respect for their religious 
convictions, while those of Protestants, 
and atheists, and infidels, were fully re- 
sponded to, and their requirements pro- 
vided for. The Catholics of Ireland 
were fold that they might have Uni- 
versity education, but that it must be at 
the expense of their religious convic- 
tions. One would think that the time 
-had gone by when a man’s religious 
convictions should stand in the way of 
his advancement in life; but the con- 
duct of the Government in reference to 
this question showed that they had not 
yet made so much progress. There was 
another point to be considered, and that 
was the conduct of the Government at 
the commencement of the Session. They 
were told that a Bill upon intermediate 
education would be brought in, and no 
doubt they would have received it thank- 
fully. But what had been the course 
pursued by the Government? Of course 
the House would be told that the policy 
of the Obstructives had prevented the 
Government bringing in the Bill. How- 
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ever, that was not so. The Bill was not 
forthcoming. They asked for the Bill, 
but it-was said that before it could be 
produced the House must make sub- 
stantial progress with the Irish Grand 
Jury Bill, and also make substantial 
progress with the English County Go- 
vernment Board Bill, which no one 
seemed much to desire. Those Bills 
were both weak and in a bantling state, 
and could not be passed in their present 
shape. This course would not add to 
the confidence which the Irish people 
felt in Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. He could not forget that, while a 
mere measure of justice was denied to 
the people of Ireland, a sum of no less 
than £238,000 was added this year to 
the Vote for education in this country. 
It was a very hard trial to come to that 
House, year after year, asking for a small 
acknowledgment of their educational 
claims, and yet meet with no response. 
A satisfactory solution of the question 
would, he hoped, be soon discovered ; 
but that which was suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London would never 
be ‘accepted. They might shut their 
ears now to the demand made; but 
eventually they would have to hearken 
to the oft-repeated voice of a nation, 
crying to Heaven for that which was only 
her just rights. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY observed, 
that the objection urged by the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin appeared to be this—that if 
the Motion were adopted, Roman Ca- 
tholic Divinity students would be pre- 
pared for their Church at the expense 
of the State. That would not be the 
case. Divinity students might attend 
a Roman Catholic University, but only 
to receive lay education, as did the 
Divinity students belonging to other 
Churches. Although this debate would 
not bring about an immediate solution 
of the question, yet he believed it would 
advance that solution to a stage far 
beyond its present position, and in time 
the people would demand their just 
rights. Many points formerly argued 
were now taken for granted, and it was 
now admitted that it was a question 
which ought and could be dealt with. 
Higher education was now as much a 
necessity for the upperand middle classes 
of Ireland as food. atever differences 
existed between them on the subject, 
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they all, he was sure, were desirous 
that enlightenment should be spread 
among the people of Ireland, the better 
to enable them to discharge the duties 
which would devolve upon them in life. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
told them that he questioned the advisa- 
bility for educational purposes of endow- 
ing Universities, and that the endowment 
of teachers put education to sleep. Look- 
ing back at University education, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
not altogether without some grounds 
for his assertion ; for they had only to 
look at Oxford and Cambridge, with all 
their endowments, and the inefficiency 
of the Queen’s Colleges with their en- 
dowment at the present moment, and 
also to look back at the time when 
Trinity College went by the name of 
the ‘‘silent sister,’’ to see whether endow- 
ments should be given to Universities. 
For his own part, he thought the en- 
dowment of teachers should be discon- 
tinued, and ought to regulate, to a very 
great extent, the formation of any 
such institution. The right, hon. Gen- 
tleman suggested that at the end of a 
University course students should be 
provided with endowments and prizes 
which would, probably, fall into the 
hands of men trained and capable of 
teaching, which would constitute a 
Teaching Body endowed indirectly, but, 
at the same time, dependent for the 
maintenance of their endowment on 
students in the University, on their 
own activity and capacity, and that ad- 
vantage would be gained by the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the State relieved from the necessity of 
interfering with Colleges and the heads 
of Colleges. He would say, however, 
that if the proposal of the right hon. 
Member for the University of London 
meant merely the creation of an Examin- 
ing University such as the University 
of London, it would not be likely to 
fulfil and meet the wants of the people 
of Ireland on the question before them. 
If he meant that instead of Colleges like 
Kemble College, or even the ht 
Colleges, they should have a number of 
schools full of schoolboys affiliated from 
the Universities, then he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that his proposal would 
deservedly fail. Something more than 
mere teaching and examination was 
necessary to constitute a new University. 
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If he would show some way by which 
University life in College could be 
created, and created with a prospect of 
full development, then, indeed, he would 
have done something to solve the great 
question. Ofcourse, endowments would 
be required. That was necessary to 
place Catholics on an equality with 
Protestant Irishmen. It was felt in 
Ireland that the University question in- 
volved principles to which the people 
were solemnly bound. Many people 
said that University education was a 
central system which was to give light 
around to intermediate education ; but 
he hoped freedom of opinion was allowed, 
and he must say he thought intermediate 
education should precede University 
education. But what was the position 
in which the Government were placed ? 
At the beginning of this year, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, but then Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), speaking at the end of the first 
Irish debate, admitted that legislation 
for Ireland was necessary on the sub- 
ject of University education. He said 
that intermediate education was locally 
and educationally a preliminary to Uni- 
versity education, and that he would 
deal with it in the first instance. This 
was a most important concession, and if 
the Government intended to give an 
earnest to this expressed intention of 
dealing with University education, the 
way to do so was to deal practically and 
without further delay with the question 
of intermediate education. In con- 
clusion, he sincerely hoped the Motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common would not be altogether without 
effect. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, they 
were discussing the matter under a great 
disadvantage, seeing that they were so 
far in ignorance of the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to it. 
As regarded the attitude of the Liberal 
Opposition, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for London University (Mr. 
Lowe) had made a somewhat novel 
suggestion ; but, while last year he had 
brought it forward as a remedy, this 
year he had been candid enough to ad- 
mit that it would not supply the want 
felt by the Roman Catholics of Univer- 
sity education, though it would stimu- 
late intermediate education. His de- 
claration of opinion might be taken as 
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that of the Opposition, and it-amounted 
to nothing all. He had mentioned the 
failure of his Leader five years before, 
and had then told the Catholics that 
their cause was hopeless, but that in a 
commercial way he would do something 
to pay for certain results in secondary 
schools. Then the hon. and’ learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
had made a thoroughly selfish. speech, 
and had thought that any gain. to the 
Catholics must necessarily be to the dis- 
advantage of the Protestants.. For his 
part, he could not admit that that result 
was inevitable. It might be argued 
that their objection to the present sys- 
tem of University education in Ireland 
was based upon hostility to the Queen’s 
Colleges; but, so far as he was con- 
cerned, his objection was that they 
were set. up to afford certain facilities 
to the Catholics of Ireland; and, after 
30 years’ experiment, the people of Ire- 
land declined to avail themselves of the 
facilities, and it was in that sense they 
repudiated the Queen’s Colleges as/in 
no sense affording the facilities required 
by the Catholics in Ireland. The.oppo- 
nents of the Resolution said it was im- 

ossible to concede what it claimed on 

ehalf of: the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. The same thing used to. be said 
with reference to the injustice which was 
inflicted on the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land by the Irish Church Establish- 
ment; but at last the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich came 
forward and cut down that ‘‘ upas tree.” 
But on. this question Parliament. had, 
with characteristic obstinacy, failed. to 
recognize the devotion of the. Irish 
Catholic to his religion, which had been 
tested by the blood and tears of centu- 
ries of persecution. The Roman Catho- 
lics were the only people whose claims 
in the matter of University education 
were not accorded consideration ; and, in 
contending against the national spirit of 
the people, Parliamenthad entered upon 
a contest which could only end in its 
own defeat and humiliation. The 
people of Ireland would neither . be 
secularized by the Queen’s Colleges nor 
proselytized by Trinity College. ‘This 
was not a clerical grievance, but a 
grievance touching the heart and soul 
of the Catholic classes of Ireland. It 
had been said that although the Queen’s 
Colleges were now denounced, they 
would in time prove to be a success, just 
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as the national schools, which at first 
were denounced, had become a success. 
But the national schools had succeeded 
simply because they were practically de- 
nominational schools. Just in proportion 
as they became denominational, they be- 
came successful. He was quite ready 
to acknowledge the importance of inter- 
mediate education in Ireland, and how 
signal were the defects of the present 
system; but there appeared to be a 
conspiracy between the front Benches on 
both sides of the House to magnify 
intermediate education for the purpose 
of shelving University education. The 
Catholics of Ireland knew the result of 
the cramming system advocated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London. Under that 
system, the work done in a particular 
Department was paid for at so much per 
yard. Although Ireland was deficient 
in. intermediate education, yet there 
were many excellent schools in the 
country capable of turning out young 
men well fitted to enter upon a course 
of University. education; but the prac- 
tical effect. of the policy of the English 
Government was to encourage the mino- 
rity and discourage the majority in their 
search after University education. The 
proposal before the House that night 
neither involved the abolition of the 
Queen’s Colleges—if against the wish of 
the Irish people the House were deter- 
mined to maintain them—nor did it 
involve the’ slightest impairment of 
Trinity College. It merely put forward 
a just claim on behalf of a portion, and 
that portion the overwhelming majority, 
of the nation, which had. for centuries 
consistently made great sacrifices rather 
than participate in any privileges, poli- 
tical or educational, that could, in the 
slightest. degree, affect their religious 
opinions... In conclusion, he warned 
hon. Members that no scheme of inter- 
mediate education would settle the ques- 
tion of University education, and thatit 
would not repress or allay in an appre- 
ciable degree the feelings of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, who had so long 
vainly sought at the hands of Parlia- 
ment. redress for the injustice under 
which they were labouring. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY considered 
the discussion so far unsatisfactory, that 
with the exception of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), the 
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speaking had been’ all on one side, so 
that really the supporters of the pro- 
posal for the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland had not 
anything to reply to. He would ask if 
the absence of speeches had arisen from 
the fact that there was a general acqui- 
escence in the demand of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon? They well knew 
that was not the case, and he had not 
the smallest hope that the Government 
would make any concession to the wishes 
of the Irish people on this important 
subject. It was most unjust to deny 
men the right to educate their children, 
either’on secular or on religious prin- 
ciples, as they thought fit. He, speaking 
as a Protestant, wished to see the same 
state of things in Ireland as existed in 
this country.’ In England ample pro- 
visions had been ‘made’ for religious 
teaching, according to the belief of the 
majority of the people. The Univer- 
sities and all the’ great public schools 
were Protestant to the backbone, because 
the great mass of the people were Pro- 
testant ; but in Ireland, where the great 
majority of the people were Roman 
Catholic, they were mocked with’ a pre- 
tence of religious equality. The rich 
endowments, which originated in the 

iety and benevolence of their Roman 

atholic ancestors, had been taken from 
them; and ‘conferred -on the’ Protestant 
minority.’ In’ fact, Government did in 
Ireland what it would not dare to do in 
any ‘other part of: Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions. In India they would’ not dare 
attempt to: make ‘the children of Mo- 
hammedans attend Christian ‘schools. 
Over and over again had this grievance 
been’ demonstrated by the Irish Mem- 
bers, and sometimes their demand was 
met with fair words; but at‘other times, 
as on the present occasion, by silence, 
showing that the Government and the 
Legislature did not'intend to do that 
which was just. But the demand was 
none the less just, and the Irish Catholics 
would, no doubt, as they were bound to 
do, insist upon it' by every constitutional 
means in their power. It was folly to 
talk of having admitted Roman Catholics 
to the government of the University of 
Dublin. It would take'50 years before 
Roman Catholic graduates could have a 
voice in the government of that Institu- 
tion. If the House refused to listen to 
the reasonable demand of the majority 
of the Irish people, what could they 
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expect but that the Irish Representa- 
tives would refuse to allow them to have 
their own way in voting the Estimates 
for education in Ireland? The only 
course open to Irish Members was to 
prevent the House of Commons from 
passing those Estimates, upon the exist- 
ence of which they based their power 
to carry out a system of education which 
was repugnant to the Irish people. If 
Parliament were to found a Roman 
Catholic College, it would have to 
depend for its success upon the quality 
of its teaching; and if it did not give 
as sound an education as was to be ob- 
tained in any Protestant College, the 
Irish people would not resort toit. The 
only argument he had ever heard urged 
against the scheme of a Catholic Uni- 
versity was that it might be too ready 
to grant degrees, and so lower the cha- 
racter of the degrées granted by the 
other Universities; but that objection 
had been fairly met in the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt), in which he proposed the 
establishment of a common University 
for Ireland, in which the students edu- 
cated at the several denominational 
Colleges of the country might compete 
for their degrees. What right had 
the English Parliament to say that 
the majority of the Irish people should 
not educate their children according to 
their own religious faith? The Catholics 
of Ireland claimed the right to educate 
their children according to their own 
religious views, out of the produce of 
their own taxes, with exactly the same 
freedom as Protestants in England and 
Ireland enjoyed. They admitted that 
they were in a minority in Ireland, 
and yet when the Catholics asked 
for justice the answer was,—‘' We 
will give you something, but we will 
take care we do not concede the prin- 
ciple.” He had always felt that if the 
positions had been reversed, and if the 
Protestants were subjected to the same 
disabilities to which the Catholics were 
subjected, they would very long ago 
have heard avery different tale. Did 
they suppose that the Protestant people 
would submit to the degradation, the 
scandal, and shame which had been 
heaped upon the Catholics? And the 
only reason why the Catholics, in his 
opinion, had never obtained that to 
which they were entitled, was because 
they had not made their demands in 
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tones sufficiently robust. Until they 
made themselves inconvenient to poli- 
tical Parties on both sides, there was no 
chance of their obtaining a solution of 
this question. In the meanwhile, the 
Roman Catholics could only rejoice that 
they, of all people, had maintained un- 
impaired their religious faith for long 
ages-and amid cruel persecution. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it was no 
part of his duty to defend hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side against the as- 
persions cast on them by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down ; but, 
if he were disposed to do so, he might 
take some exception to the charge 
brought against them as to their not 
having made their remonstrances suffi- 
ciently robust. Repeated attempts had 
been made to settle this question on 
both sides of the House—attempts by 
Governments and attempts by private 
Members. He did not wish to go 
through the details of those schemes; 
but there was one scheme to which 
special reference was made by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don), and almost every other Member 
who had addressed the House—that 
was, the scheme of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone). He 
did not know that its fate had been a 
very encouraging one for those who 
wished to follow in his footsteps. Re- 
ference had also been made to the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt). He was cer- 
tainly entitled to speak with some 
authority in the name of the people of 
Ireland, and any proposal emanating 
from him would always command the 
respectful attention of the House. But 
what did all those schemes prove? Why 
had none of those schemes, whether 
brought forward by the responsible Go- 
vernment or introduced to the notice of 
‘Parliament by private Members, met 
with success? The reason was this— 
the demands put forward by the Repre- 
sentatives of Irish opinion had been al- 
most uniformly extravagant. What 
were those demands? Even so recently 
as afew weeks ago, a meeting was as- 
sembled in Dublin to consider this very 
question. The demand then put for- 
ward was—either concurrent endowment 
or total disendowment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon, with great candour, 
repeated those terms—he spoke of level- 
ling up or levelling down. One or other 
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alternative, he said,*must be adopted; 
but he knew very well that neither 
would ever be accepted by the House 
of Commons. He, therefore, was justi- 
fied in assuming that the reason why 
this great question had been so long 
unsettled was that the demands made 
were wholly extravagant. He did not 
mean to say that the status guo was per- 
fection. The status quo, however, had 
not been fairly described. Any impar- 
tial observer would have been led to 
form the opinion that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were seeking to induce Parlia- 
ment to reverse a system of exclusive 
endowment, wholly limited to one ex- 
clusive sect. But that was not the 
case. The existing University and 
the Colleges of Ireland, with one ex- 
ception, were entirely open to persons 
professing all creeds. Since this ques- 
tion was dealt with by the Government, 
of which the right hon. Member for the 
University of London was a distinguished 
Member, the old Institution of Trinity 
College, Dublin, had been thrown open 
to all creeds, and there was the most 
perfect religious equality. He might 
have stated that, for nearly 100 years, 
degrees at Trinity College had been 
within the reach of all Her Majesty’s 
subjects of whatever creed; and since 
1873, the endowments had been equally 
open to Catholics and Protestants. Any- 
one listening to some of the speeches in 
this debate might have supposed that the 
benefits of the Queen’s Colleges were 
open only to Protestants, but they 
were available to all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects without distinction of creed. Pro- 
testants, as such, had no advantage con- 
ferred on them in Trinity or in the 
Queen’s College which were not equally 
within the reach of Roman Catholics. 
There was one Institution which was an 
exception, and that was the Royal College 
of Maynooth—which formerly received 
anannual grant of £26,000, which had 
been, with the consent of those interested 
in that Institution, who were represented 
in the House, been commuted to the sum 
mentioned in the Irish Church Act. 
With that one exception, the University 
Institutions in Ireland were open to Her 
Majesty’s subjects without distinction of 
creed. Under these circumstances, the 
case had not been fairly put before the 
House. Hon. Members, doubtless, had 
conscientious objections to the education 
afforded by these Institutions; but they 
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were not justified in‘speaking of the ap- 
plication of their revenues as a confisca- 
tion to the injury of those for whom they 
were intended. Why had the advantages 
so offered to allcreedsnot been more freely 
made use of by the Roman Catholics? 
In the Queen’s Colleges they had been 
made use of to a very considerable ex- 
tent, some 25 per cent of those who did 
make use of them being of the Roman 
Catholic religion, while in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the percentage had been 
stated to be 10 percent. At any rate, 
it was very considerable. But the 
reason why these Institutions had not 
attained a greater success had been the 
spirit of hostility which had been mani- 
fested towards them, no doubt, from 
conscientious motives, and which must be 
respected. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Major Nolan) had said 
that the months of February, March, 
April, and May, had gone by, and there 
had been no Intermediate Education 
Bill. He had been in hopes that the 
hon. and gallant Member was going to 
furnish the House with some record of 
Public Business during the months to 
which he had referred. Without going 
into detail, he might call the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the time at the disposal of the 
Government during the present Session 
had been very fully occupied. He was not 
now going to find fault with the course 
which any hon. Gentleman had taken, 
but he might observe that the ordinary 
Supplies of the year had engrossed no 
inconsiderable amount of the attention of 
the House. He had always been strongly 
opposed to the practice of taking large 
Votes on account early in the Session, 
giving up every Government night, to 
nearly the end of July, to measures 
which might be more or less termed 
comprehensive, and bringing forward the 
Estimates in August ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that this practice had not been 
followed during the present Session. 
The Government, in a constitutional 
manner, had presented their Estimates 
at the earliest possible moment, and had 
endeavoured to take them in their or- 
dinary course, without anticipating them 
with Votes on account, except when ab- 
solutely compelled so to do. In addition 
to the causes of delay to which he had 
referred, there had been exceptional de- 
mands upon the time of Parliament 


arising out of affairs outside the limits of 
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this country, and that brought him to 
this point—that he defied any hon. 
Gentleman to point to a single moment 
when a measure of so much importance 
as that of Intermediate Education could 
have been submitted to the judgment of 
the House. However, the Government 
intended to fulfil their engagement. It 
would be trifling with the House to say 
in the present state of Public Business, 
that there was any chance of introducing 
a@ measure, at an early date, in this 
House; and, therefore, soon after Whit- 
suntide the Government would introduce 
a measure into the other House of Par- 
liament. They hoped the Bill would 
reach this House at no distant date, and 
that it would not be one of the remanets 
of the Session. During the debate the 
two questions of University and inter- 
mediate education had been treated as 
inextricably interwoven, and it had been 
said, that the latter had been forced to 
the front by the Government to the ex- 
clusion of the former. Certainly inter- 
mediate education was preliminary to 
higher education, and, therefore, he 
did not shrink from the responsibility of 
that course. With respect to the Motion 
before the House, he thought the hon. 
Member for Roscommon would be dis- 
posed to neues with him, that no good 
object could be served by asking the 
House to express any opinion upon it. He 
abstained from expressing any opinion 
as to what it might become the duty of 
the Government to do at any future 
period with regard to this question ; but 
he would not be justified in holding out 
any hopes to the House that during the 
present Session, at any rate, they would 
be disposed to go beyond the programme 
that had already been laid down. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, I 
am disappointed in finding, from the 
Chief Secretary’s speech, that he has not 
taken the trouble to qualify himself to 
speak on this subject. In order to 
answer an adversary effectively, it is 
necessary first to grasp his principles, 
and in order to persuade him, you must 
be able to realize his position and feel 
his feelings. Atthe outset of his speech, 
the Chief Secretary showed that he had 
not made this necessary preliminary 
effort.. He complained of the dilemma 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don) —namely—‘‘ You 
must either level up or level down.” 
What the hon. Member meant was that 
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the Government should be just to all 
denominations, and treat all equally. If 
some are to be endowed, all must be 
endowed; or, if some shall not be en- 
dowed, then neither may any denomi- 
nation receive a State endowment. That 
was the hon. Member’s position. Was 
it not right? Does it not almost amount 
toapoliticaltruism? Yet the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland put it aside, as if it 
were not worthy of argument. Unless, 
indeed, he took this for a refutation— 
that the Dublin University and_ the 
Queen’s Colleges are secular Institutions, 
which are “open to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects of whatever denomination.” 
This, then, is his ground—every edu- 
cational Institution which is open to all 
Her Majesty’s subjects is a proper re- 
cipient of State endowments, There are 
numerous Catholic Schools and Catholic 
Colleges in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, which are open to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects, of whatever denomination; 
every child or youth is free to enter 
them, who will receive the teaching 
which is there given, and conform to 
the rules and discipline of the Institution. 
Are these Schools and Colleges, then, fit 
objects, in the Irish Secretary’s eye, for 
endowments from the State? ‘‘ Oh, no,” 
he will say, ‘“‘we Protestants cannot 
send our children to them, because a 
form of religion is there taught to which 
we object.” That is just what the 
Irish Catholics say of the Dublin Uni- 
versity and the Queen’s Oolleges. 
Perhaps you exclude a purely secular 
teaching from your category of denomi- 
nations? Let the House for a moment 
look at this new position. Take the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV., which is our 
creed. It consists of what is called the 
Nicene Creed, with the addition of a 
few Articles. In all the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV. there is only one Article which 
is not accepted by the High Church of 
England ; Naock off two or three more 
Articles, and you have the belief of the 
Low Church of England; cut off some 
more, and you have the belief of the 
Presbyterians, the Nonconformists, and 
others, until you leave only the first 
Article of the Creed, which is the belief 
of the Theists; exclude that, and you 
have the education of the Secularists. 
On what reasonable ground, then, can 
any man assert that Secularist Schools 
and Colleges may be endowed by the 
State, while no School or College which 
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teaches any Article of Belief may bea 
recipient of State aid? Some object to 
this religion being taught with the 
public taxes to which they contribute ; 
and some are averse to that religion 
being taught. Buta great many more 
abhor the support out of public money 
of educational Institutions which exclude 
religion entirely from the instruction 
which they give: I will put this in 
another light. Let me know whether it 
is easier to learn or to forget? Which is 
everyone more apt to do—to acquire 
knowledge or to lose it? Of course, it 
is easier to forget, and everyone is apt 
to lose the knowledge he has acquired. 
Is it not, then, more reasonable to let 
children or young men learn the larger 
Creed in the first instance and forget the 
later Articles afterwards, if that be re- 
quired, than to forbid them learning in 
youth any of the Articles of Belief, with 
the hope that they may acquire some of 
them laterin life? The former is clearly 
more consonant to reason; and, if we 
study morals and eventsin those countries 
which, of late years, have excluded reli- 
gion from their systems of education, we 
shall also be convinced that it is more 
consonant with a healthy practice and 
sound principles of statesmanship. 

Taz O’CONOR DON said, he had 
heard the greater part of the speech of 
the Chief Secretary with the deepest dis- 
appointment. It seemed to him that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not at all ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the question 
and of the interests whici: it involved. 
Nor had he offered the slightest indica- 
tion that the Government, either in this 
orin any other Session, would deal with 
this very important subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also given a sort of 
denial to the assertion that a grievance 
existed on the part of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland in that matter, and 
he had alleged that all previous attempts 
to settle that question had failed. But 
why had they failed? Because of an 
extravagant dread of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence—a feeling which must be got 
rid of before they could fairly consider the 
biedietie they had to solve. The Chief 

ecretary had ridiculed the proposal to 
level down; but the Roman Catholics 
did not want to level down. They de- 
manded equality without injuring exist- 
ing Institutions in Ireland ; but, if they 
were refused that measure of justice, 
they would insist on examining narrowly 
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how the Piseng money to which they 
contributed was at present spent on those 
Institutions. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the Royal College of May- 
nooth alone received exceptional favour 
from the State. For himself, he con- 
fessed that he was amazed at that state- 
ment. Maynooth, instead of receiving 
exceptional favour, was disendowed at 
the time when the Irish Church was 
disestablished, although it ought then 
to have been preserved and dealt with 
in connection with Dublin Universi 
and Trinity College. The only crum 
of comfort thrown to them in the speech 
they had just heard consisted in the pro- 
mise to introduce a measure on inter- 
mediate education in Treland; but 
even that measure was not to be intro- 
duced in this House, and it might 
reach them too late to be dealt with satis- 
factorily this Session. When, under 
these circumstances, the right hon. 
Gentleman asked him to abstain. from 
pressing his Motion to a division, his 
answer must be that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own speech rendered it 
perfectly impossible for him to comply 
with that request. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, it was 
not his intention to detain the House for 
long ; and he should not have risen to 
speak but for some observations, which 
rendered it necessary for some Member 
sitting for an Irish constituency, and not 
immediately connected with the Govern- 
ment, to say a few words on this subject. 
Last Session he had an opportunity of 
speaking for a short time on this matter, 
and he had previously spoken upon it in 
that House on one or two occasions. 
Having regard to the course of the 
debate in the House that night, and to 
the fact that very few Members had risen 
on that side of the House, it was his 
desire that one point, at least, should be 
placed very plainly before the House. 
The first question which arose in the 
debate was, whether there was a griev- 
ance—whether, in fact, the present state 
of University education in Ireland was 
so bad as it wasrepresented tobe? And 
the second was—how that grievance was 
to be remedied, having regard to the 
views of the House and the country 
with reference to denominational educa- 
tion? The observations which he had to 
make would be confined to the one 
ah of the case connected with the 

rst question to which he had referred. 
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It had been said that there had been an 
absolute or relative failure in the system 
of University education in Ireland. He 
begged the House to consider the condi- 
tions under which the Queen’s Colleges 
were brought into being. They were 
brought into being for the express pur- 
pose of showing religious impartiality, 
and they were accepted by the House 
and by Parliament as a means of placing 
all denominations in Ireland on an 
equality. But, no sooner did those Col- 
leges come into existence, than they were 
the objects of unremitting attack on the 
part of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and they still remained the objects of 
such attack. He would refer to an ex- 
tract, which had been previously placed 
before the House, in proof of what he 
said. In 1869, a resolution was passed 
at a meeting of Roman Catholic Bishops, 
held at Maynooth, in which they took 
objection to the system of University 
education in Ireland as being injurious 
to the faith and morals of Roman Catholic 
youth, inasmuch as it was not under 
the supreme control and care of the 
Church. The Bishops, therefore, called 
upon the clergy and the laity to use 
every constitutional means to subvert 
the mixed system of education. The 
position then taken up had been retained 
since; for, in 1871, a meeting of the same 
perma took place in Marlborough 

treet, to consider the question of Uni- 
versity education, and the protest against 
the mixed system of education was then 
renewed. Under these circumstances, 
he asked the House whether the Queen’s 
Colleges had had fair play, and whether 
the Irish people generally could be said 
to have had any part in the periodical 
denunciation of which these Colleges 
had been the objects? It was the design 
of those who passed those resolutions to 
affect the whole Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland with a hatred of these 
Colleges, for other resolutions were 
passed which directed that each of the 
former resolutions should be read, on 
the first convenient Sunday, at one of the 
public masses, in all churches and chapels 
throughout the Kingdom. Was it likely 
that under such a state of things 
the Queen’s Colleges could obtain fair 
play amongst the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland? But, notwithstanding the 
measures thus taken against them, they 
had been successful, and the figures 
relating to the number of students 
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attending them showed that they had 
made considerable way amongst the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. There was 
one other matter to which he would 
allude. It was impossible to dissever 
this question from the subsidiary ques- 
tions of intermediate and primary educa- 
tion. It was impossible for those who 
were supporters of the Amendment to 
deny that the principles they wished 
applied to University education applied 
with equal force to intermediate and 
primary education. With these few 
words, he should conclude by expressing 
his determination to give his hearty vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. SULLIVAN could assure the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that his 
speech that evening would be received 
with something very like dismay by 
many persons in Ireland, who had, 
hitherto, been disposed to believe that 
Her Majesty’s Government, being true 
to the principles of the Conservative 
Party in England, would do something 
for the service of University education 
in Ireland. There was no doubt in the 
world that one of the questions that had 
most largely divided the Irish people 
from the Liberal Party in this country 
had been that of education. For his own 
part, with most of his sympathies in full 
accord with the Liberal Party in this 
country, since he had come into that 
House he had, on this great question 
of education, painfully felt himself tend- 
ing further and further from them, 
and coming into unity of action with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, whom he had 
frequently heard asserting on the floor 
of the House the same principles of 
morality and religion in connection with 
University and public education that 
were dear to the hearts of the Irish 
people. But to those in Ireland who 
had marked the tone of Conservative 
feeling on this subject, and had marked 
the noble attitude of the Conservative 
Party on religious education in England, 
it was painful to see that no sooner was 
it attempted to apply their principles 
across the Channel, to a people who had 
been long kept in statutory ignorance, 
than the application of the principles to 
Ireland was refused. It was but a few 
years ago that Lord Mayo had made a 
proposition on this subject, which flatly 
contradicted the proposition of the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland ; for if 
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ject then, and of dealing with it in the 
radical way in which Lord Mayo pro- 
posed, how could the Chief Secretary get 
up and tell the House that there was no 
urgency now in this matter? Lord Mayo, 
in 1868, thought the matter one desery- 
ing instant attention ; and its magnitude 
had grown with years, and increased 
every day. For his own part, he had 
no desire to misrepresent the issue; but 
he was aware that hon. Gentlemen in 
that House had hitherto been prejudiced 
against this demand of their’s for Uni- 
versity education. He could understand 
such a prejudice, and made considerable 
allowance for the opposition caused by 
it. The people of England and hon, 
Gentlemen in that House were assured 
that there was no desire for a Roman 
Catholic University on the part of the 
Roman Catholic laity in Ireland, and 
that the demand was only made by the 
Priests and Prelates for purposes of their 
own. That phase of the question was 
passed, and although those who now 
put forward the demand in the House 
did not for one moment repudiate the 
just and legitimate influence of the 
Clergy and Bishops, yet they emphati- 
cally denied that the demand did not 
emanate from the people of Ireland. 
He, for one, was returned by his consti- 
tuency against the influence of the justly 
revered and respected Roman Catholic 
Prelate having jurisdiction in Louth 
County; and in putting forward the de- 
mand that night, he did it »ecause of no 
episcopal or clerical dictation or control, 
but heartily and thoroughly at the 
instance and in the interests of the 
Roman Catholic laity of Ireland. He 
would take the House so far into his 
confidence as to tell them the history of 
the Bill promoted by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick City (Mr. 
Butt). It emanated from a joint com- 
mittee of students of Trinity College, of 
the Catholic University, and of the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, by whom the 
original of the scheme was drawn up 
without the knowledge of a single 
Roman Catholic Bishop, and almost 
against the wishes of some of them who 
came to hear of it. The Bill was framed 
as a bond fide endeavour by the students 
of the Colleges he had mentioned, to see 
if they could not devise some kind of 
measure to deal with the just require- 
ments of the people of Ireland in the 
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the meeting of that joint committee came 
_a series of resolutions, which were sub- 
mitted to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Limerick City ; 
and that was the origin of the Bill laid 
before the House a Session or two ago. 
It was not concocted by Bishops or 
Priests, but it was the proposal of the 
Roman Catholic laity of Ireland, who 
were determined that they would no 
longer submit to be deprived of Uni- 
versity education. The Chief Secretary 
had reminded the House that a Ministry 
had been beaten upon this question. It 
was because their proposition did not 
rise to the level of the occasion. Nothing 
short of a statesmanlike solution of the 
question would be of any avail. The 
right hon. Gentleman had further said 
that their demands were uniformly 
extravagant and impracticable. How 
much, or how little, would he have them 
ask? ‘Would he have them accept less 
than an equality with England, or did 
he think they would ask more? But of 
one thing he might be sure; that with 
anything less than equality they would 
never be satisfied. They were also told 
that Trinity College was open to Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Dissenters, 
and that there were no longer any re- 
strictions. If that were true, what neces- 
sity was there for the Queen’s Colleges ? 
If hon. Members who put that excuse 
before the House believed in it, the 
necessity for the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland was gone. Could it be said 
that the Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland, struggling as it was, had not 
produced men who had grown up with the 
same liberty of thought as was found in 
any other University? But when it was 
said Trinity College was open to Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants, he must 
make one observation. Not for one 
moment did he wish to disparage the 
position of Trinity College, glorious in 
its traditions, and still honoured by 
every educated Irishman, or to detract 
from the good that it had done for Ire- 
land. He was sure no Roman Catholic 
in Ireland would seek to injure it; but 
he regretted that Trinity College had 
lent itself to a false attitude against the 
Roman Catholics, and was not true to 
the principles upon which it was founded, 
when -it preferred a partial seculariza- 
tion, lest justice and equality should be 
granted to a Catholic Institution. He 
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would not succeed, nor had it. The 
portals of Trinity College were indeed 
_ to all; but it was a mockery to 
offer them that for the University they 
desired. No King or Queen that ever 
sat me the English Throne would have 
dared to propose to the people of Eng- 
land such a proposition as was made to 
them, or would have attempted to inflict 
upon England a University which was 
as foreign to its sympathies as was the 
University system which was now forced 
upon the people of Ireland. And if the 
people of England were deprived for 50 
years of a University system in accord 
with their conscientious feelings, how 
would the progress of the country be 
stopped? He put it to the House 
whether it was not their right and duty 
to accord to the Irish people a Univer- 
sity system in accord with their con- 
sciences and feelings. He appealed to 
their generosity to give them what they 
asked for in this matter. By hateful 
and disgraceful Statutes, the Irish 
eee had been kept in educational 
ondage and deprived of the blessings 
which this country had enjoyed, and 
they had some claim on the generosity 
of the English people. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 200 ; 
Noes 67: Majority 133. 


AYES. 
Agnew, R. V. Brown, A. H. 
Alleroft, J. D. Bruen, H. 
Allen, W. S. Bulwer, J. R. 
Anstruther, Sir W. Burrell, Sir W. W, 





Baxter, rt. hn. W. E. 
Beach,rt. hon. SirM.H. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hon. G.C. 
Birley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Blake, T. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, hon. R. 
Bowen, J. B. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
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Arbuthnot, Lt.-Col. G. Burt, T. 

Archdale, W. H. Cameron, D. 
Assheton, R. Campbell- Bannerman, 
Balfour, A. J. H. 

Baring, T. C. Cartwright, F. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G, 
Barrington, Viscount Clifford, C. C. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Bates, E. Clowes, 8S. W. 
Bateson, Sir T. Cobbold, T. C. 


Cole, Col. hon, H. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coope, O. E 

Cordes, T. 


Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cuninghame, Sir W. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
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Gibson, rt. hon. E. Plunket, hon. D. R. ‘| Dillwyn, L. L. Redmond, W. A. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. Puleston, J. H. Downing, M‘C. Rylands, P. 
Gordon, Sir A. Ridley, Sir M. W. Dunbar x: Shaw, W. 
Gordon, W. Rodwell, B. B. H. Ennis, N. Sheil, E. 
Grant, A. Round, J. Fay, ©. J. Smyth, R. 
Guinness, Sir A. Russell, Lord A. French, hon. C, Stacpoole, W. ° 
Halsey, T. F. Ryder, G. R. Gray, E. D. Sullivan, A. M. 
Hamilton, right hon. Salt,T. Harrison, J. F. Swanston, A. 

Lord G. Sandon, Viscount Henry, M. ynan, E. J. 
Hamond, C. F. Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. Herbert, H. A. Torrens, W. T. M‘C, 
Hanbury, R. W. Scott, M. D. .. | Hopwood, C. H. Ward, M. F. 
Harcourt, E. W. Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir | Isaac, 8, Whitworth, B 
weno = . A... J os Jenkins, E. re 

arvey, Sir R. B. ute, Gene ing-Harman 7 
Hay,rt.hn.SirJ.C.D. Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. ue — = aan, 
Herbert, hon. 8. Smith, A. MacCarthy, J. G. O’Conor Don, The 
Holford, J. P. G. Smith, E M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 

Holker, Sir 3 - — 8. ral oo 

Holland, Sir H. T. mith, rt. hn. W. H. ° e 

Holms, W. Smollett, P. B. Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Home, Captain Somerset, Lord H.R.C. | Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Hood, —— hon. A. Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 

W. ALN, Stanhope, hon. E. Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

eg E. 8. sen os oes 8. 

ones, J. ey, rt. hn. Col. F. ; : 

Kennaway, SirJ.H. Starkey, L. R. Committee deferred till Wednesday. 

Knight, F. W. Starkie, J. P. C. 

Knowles, T. Steere, L. 

Lawrence, Sir T. Stewart, J. SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

ietimere, bir B. AH. Talbot OR at Resolutions [30th May] reported. 

ges . 

Lotto SB. a be Pe ge Oct. Mr. STEVENSON wished to take 

Leighton, 8. Thornhill, T. the opportunity of saying a few words 

Lewis, C. E. Thynne, Lord H. F. | before the Report was agreed to. There 

yang Col. R. L. ao 9 “ag W.F.| was a large item charged for the ex- 
, len ® Sir M Fncte rd A.E. Hil. | Penses of the Wreck Commission and 

Lowther, rt. hon. J Turnor, E. stipendiary magistrates. The inquiries 

Lubbock, Sir J. Vivian, H. H. which took place before the stipen- 

sah AT nig been inte diaries were formerly held by the local 

rtney, J. W. E. er, T. E. . i . 

Mackintosh, C.F. | Wallace, Sir R. held th - Bar oe" mer op mo 

M‘Arthur, A. Walsh, hon. A. © inquimes they Dad las = 

M‘Arthur, W. Watson, rt. hon. W. | day toa day and a-half, whereas, now, 

M‘Lagan, P, Wells, E. the hearing of such matters very fre- 
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quently extended over several days; be- 
cause, in the nature of the case, the 
stipendiary could oe only the frag- 
ments of his time which remained after 
the ordinary work of the police court 
was finished. This caused very great 
expense, more especially to the cap- 
tains whose cases were under considera- 
tion. So far as he was aware the 
magistrates had not been guilty of 
any neglect of duty in the holding of 
these inquiries. It was, no doubt, 
right that these disasters should be 
inquired into by a competent Court 
and by competent officials; and he was 
not complaining of any matter, except 
that the jurisdiction having been taken 
from the local magistrates a very unne- 
cessary expense had been cast upon the 
captains having to attend these investi- 
gations. 

Mr. GOURLEY referred to the large 
expenses caused on the inquiries 
held by the stipendiary magistrates at 
South Shields, compared with that ex- 
— when they were conducted by 
ocal magistrates. Masters and officers 
belonging to Sunderland, Seaham, and 
Hartlepool were compelled to go to 
South Shields, and wait the convenience 
of the stipendiary magistrates. This 
involyed a serious loss of time, as well 
as of expense, without any correspond- 
ing benefit; hence he considered that 
the time had come for a revision of the 
present system of inquiry. He held 
that until a Wreck Commissioner was 
appointed for the North, the inquiries 
there ought to be held before the local 
magistrates. 

Viscount SANDON said, that he 
quite understood the grievance which 
had been referred to. It would receive 
due attention and consideration at the 
hands of the Government. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished for some ex- 
planation as to the salary of a solicitor 
at £1,000 a-year, and £600 for counsels’ 
fees, besides the salaries for three clerks. 
He could not understand how there 
a be any employment for a counsel 
at all. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained that the officials alluded to 
were winding up a certain number of 
cases which had been left outstanding. 
When the work on which they were 
employed had ceased then their offices 
would be abolished, and, as recom- 
mended by the Commission, the gentle- 
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men would be absorbed into other offices 
and omitted from the list. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to point out to 
the hon. Baronet that he had not ex- 
plained why counsels’ fees were neces- 
sary, nor why so unreasonable a sum 
as £1,000 a-year was paid to a soli- 
citor. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—[Lords.]—[Brux. 157.} 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he had no objection to the Govern- 
ment taking the second reading of the 
Bill, on the understanding that it would 
give an opportunity of considering the 
principles raised by it before the House 
went into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had pleasure in supporting the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 17th June. 


COUNTY OF HERTFORD AND LIBERTY OF 
SAINT ALBAN AcT (1874) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anex Smiru, Bill to 
amend “ The County of Hertford and Liberty 
of Saint Alban Act, 1874,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Ase, Smirx, Mr. Cowper, and Mr. 
HAtsey. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 203.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One oclock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 4th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 3)*; Exchequer 
Bonds (No. 2) *. 
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Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Droitwich, &c.) * (94); Elementary 
Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Mickleover) * (92). 

Committee—Public Health Act (1875) Amend- 
ment (85-106). 

Committee — Report — Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Bowman’s 
Buildings, Marylebone, &c.) * (61); Gas and 
Water Orders Confirmation * (93). 

Report—Medical Act, 1858, Amendment * (104). 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93. be suspended ; and that the time for deposit- 
ing petitions praying to be heard against Private 
Bills, which would otherwise expire during the 
adjournment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 


NAVY—H.MS. ‘“‘ EURYDICE.” 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR: I wish to ask 
the noble Lord who represents the Ad- 
miralty in your Lordships’ House, Whe- 
ther he does not think it would have 
been possible, by the aid of an iron-clad, 
to have raised the ‘‘ Eurydice”’ the day 
after the accident, to such an extent that 
she might have been towed into shallow 
water ? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE: I have heard 
it said that had the means to which the 
noble Lord refers been adopted the 
Eurydice would have been raised ere 
now; but perhaps the best way I can 
answer the Question is by illustration of 
the very small power of even one of our 
very largest iron-clads to move a weight 
at rest. Take, for example, the Hercules, 
a ship of 7,200 tons, with a nominal 
horse-power of 1,200, but capable of 
working up to between 7,000 or 8,000. 
She would be unable to move a body at 
rest of more than from 40 to 50 tons. 
This enormous mass, exerting a force of 
7,000 or 8,000 horse-power, would be, 
as it were, anchored by a weight of be- 
tween 40 and 50 tons; and soin the case 
of the Zurydice. When she sank she 
represented a weight in iron and stores 
of from 150 to 180 tons, and that was, 
therefore, the weight that had to be 
moved. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, they had been able to get the ends 
of her two lower cables up the day after 
she sank—the breaking strain of each 
cable is equal to 64 tons—they would, 
therefore, have been together unequal 
‘to a strain of more than 120 tons—the 
weight to be moved being from 150 to 
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180 tons. It is perfectly clear, therefore, 
that, even supposing they had been able 
to get at the cables, which has not been 
the case, they would have been quite in- 
sufficient to move the ship in the way 
suggested. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—({No. 85.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee. 


Eart DE LA WARR said, that some 
of the provisions of the measure would 
bear very hardly upon the owners of 
cottage property and others, which would 
entail unreasonable expense. He thought 
that careful inquiry into the details of 
its provisions was desirable, and he 
begged, therefore, to move that it be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


Amendment moved, to leave out all the 
words after (‘‘ That”) and insert (‘the 


Bill be referred to a Select Committee.”) 


—(The Earl De La Warr.) 


Eart COWPER thought that before 
their Lordships intrusted the rural sani- 
tary authorities with increased powers 
they ought to inquire into the way the 
work already intrusted to them was 
discharged by those bodies. It appeared 
to him that in some instances they had 
performed their functions in a very un- 
satisfactory manner. In many cases the 
members quarrelled among themselves 
and did nothing else ; in other instances 
they were completely in the hands of 
their medical officer; and in others 
everything was carried against the 
single representatives of a parish by 
the persons who represented the other 
parishes. 

Lorp NORTON observed, that what- 
ever might be thought of rural sani- 
tary authorities they were established, 
and he deprecated arresting the pro- 
gress of the Bill, which had been 
brought forward a second time by pri- 
vate aston of the other House fully 
competent to deal with the subject, 
while the Government had not found 
time or opportunity to deal with the 
subject more perfectly. Nevertheless, he 
regretted the re-commencement of patch- 
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work of sanitary legislation so soon 
after its consolidation. The Sanitary 
Commission, over which he had had the 
honour to preside from 1869 to 1871, 
and to which many eminent men had de- 
voted much attention, and whose Report 
had been the basis of all subsequent 
sanitary legislation, had laid down the 
proposition that the chief cause of the 
imperfect working of the law was the 
complication of the law itself and the 
multiplication of Acts in detail. He 
therefore, immediately upon the Re- 
port, attempted a consolidating Bill, and 
meanwhile had a digest made of all the 
numerous Acts upon the subject. The 
late Government recognized the import- 
ance of consolidating the law, and next 
year passed the Act of 1872, preparing 
the way for consolidation, and the pre- 
sent Government passed the consolida- 
ting Act of 1875, of which this Bill dealt 
partially with one part only—namely, 
water supply to cottages. The Actof 1875 
did not pretend to be complete in many 
parts, and especially in this of water 
supply. The Sanitary Commission said 
that water supply was the most difficult 
part of their inquiry, because it dealt 
not only with the interests of local au- 
thorities and consumers, but with intri- 
cate proprietary rights; and particular 
places could not well becompulsorily sup- 
plied without consideration of the whole 
watershed, which introduced further 
questions of area and rating ; but this Bill 
dealt only with rural districts, and with 
them imperfectly, as the Report of the 
Select Committee to which the Bill was 
referred in the House of Commons 
amply showed. Its clauses ran parallel 
with sections unrepealed of the Act of 
1875, and the charging of water rates or 
rents might come under either or both. 
Still, the Bill should pass as a step in 
the right direction, and as compelling 
the Government to deal completely with 
its subject next Session, and to make one 
separate Act on water supply, repeal- 
ing the sections on the subject in the Act 
of 1875. The law might so be restored 
to clearness and intelligibility to the 
public. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY hoped 
their Lordships would not consent to re- 
fer the Bill to a Select Committee. No 
doubtthe object ofthe Bill was important; 
but much of this importance attributed 
to it was due to a forgetfulness of what 
the law already provided—it was, in fact, 
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but a small advance on the existing law. 
The Consolidation Act of 1875 enabled 
the rural authorities to construct works 
for the purpose of supplying water and 
to tax the whole parish for those works. 
It was quite clear that in some cases 
that might be an oppressive mode of 
proceeding, and what the Bill sought to 
effect was a comparatively small change. 
The Bill before their Lordships gave 
the rural authorities power to charge 
the owners of particular cottages with 
a water supply for those cottages. No 
such charge as that supposed by the 
noble Earl who moved the Amendment 
would be thrown on an owner. Clause 2 
enacted that the supply must be pro- 
vided at a reasonable cost, not exceed- 
ing a capital sum the interest on which 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
would amount to 2d. per week. It was 
true that, in the clause as it stood, there 
were added the words— 

‘or at such other cost as the Local Govern- 
ment Board may, on the application of the local 
authority, determine under all the circumstances 
of the case to be reasonable ;”’ 
but he intended to propose an Amend- 
ment which would limit the power 
of increase by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to a sum which would 
make the entire cost not exceed an in- 
terest of 8d. per week. There were 
some persons who had crotchets against 
improvements; but as there was nothing 
more important than a pure supply of 
water, he hoped their Lordships would 
not delay this measure by sending it to 
a Select Committee. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY pre- 
sumed that his noble Friend meant to 
convey that those who opposed this 
Bill were the people who had crotchets 
againstimprovements. He did not wish 
to oppose the progress of the Bill ; 
but he ventured to repeat what he said 
on the second reading, that caution was 
necessary in order that the rent of cot- 
tages might not be raised, as this would 
be a very serious calamity to the labour- 
ing classes, and he feared that the im- 
provements proposed by the measure 
would prevent the most important of all 
improvements, the housing of the poor. 
Owing to strikes and the rise of prices, 
the cost of cottage building had consider- 
ably increased—indeed, it did not now 
pay to build cottage property. It might 

e argued that it was desirable to have 
cottages with the best possible water 
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supply. They might argue in that way, 
and be victorious in the argument; but 
if they added to the cost and difficulty 
of building cottages, and if, as a conse- 
quence, those who now built them ab- 
stained from doing so, they would have 
won a damaging and dangerous victory 
in a sanitary point of view, for the 
overcrowding of cottages would be a 
result. They ought to take care that 
this Bill did not increase the difficulty 
already experienced by the labouring 
classes in obtaining cottages, because 
that would be a very serious calamity. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Then the original Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 ( Duty of rural authority 
to provide or require provision of suffi- 
cient water supply, and procedure for 
enforcing such requirement). 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he would 
now move an Amendment, of which he 
had given Notice, the object of which was 
to draw a distinction in this Bill between 
water for cooking and drinking and 
water used for other domestic purposes. 
There was a much greater consumption 
of water for the latter than for the 
former purpose, and, therefore, the sup- 
ply needed to be larger, and the hard- 
ship of having to fetch it from a dis- 
tance was much more serious; so, on 
grounds of economy, it was desirable to 
make a distinction between ‘‘pot water”’ 
and ‘slop water.” 


Amendment moved, in line 12, to 
leave out from (‘‘ distance’) to (‘‘ use’’) 
in line 13, and insert (“‘ water sufficient 
for the.””)—(Zarl Fortescue.) 


THe Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON hoped that the noble Earl 
who had charge of the Bill would not 
accede to the Amendment, which would 
provide for two sources of supply, the 
one less pure than the other. Tt was of 
equal importance to have pure water for 
domestic purposes as for drinking. The 
Medical Officer of the Board of Health 
reported that in 1873 there were 240 
cases of fever which could be traced to 
water containing sewage matter having 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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been used for washing vessels in which 
food was afterwards cooked. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he could not accept the Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, that 
it would be a harsh thing to make the 
owner of a worthless cottage incur the 
expense of a water supply, even though 
he might wish to throw the cottage 
down. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET moved an 
Amendment, to leave out the words— 

‘Or at such other cost as the Local Govern. 
ment Board may, on the application of the local 
authority, determine under all the circumstances 
of the case to be reasonable.” 


This would limit the power of the local 
authorities to raise a capital greater than 
would at the rate of 5 per cent amount 
to 2d. a-week. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he would accept the noble Duke’s 
Amendment so far as it put a limit on 
the power of the local authorities to 
raise capital ; but would move that the 


limit should be 3d., instead of 2d. 


Amendment made; then— 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY movedto 
omit the word (‘‘ twopence,’’) and insert 
(‘‘ threepence ’’) in lieu thereof. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3: (Appeal against apportion- 
ment of expenses) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Appeal by owner against 
requirement to provide a water supply). 

THE Marquess or BATH said, the 
right of appeal was given by the clause 
under these five different conditions— 
(1) If the supply of water is not re- 
quired under the circumstances of the 
case; (2) if the time limited by the no- 
tice for providing the supply is insuffi- 
cient; (3) if it is impracticable to pro- 
vide the supply at a reasonable cost; 
(4) if the local authority ought them- 
selves to provide a supply of water for 
the district ; and (5) if the whole or part 
of the expense of providing the supply, 
or of rendering the supply wholesome, 
ought to be a charge on the district. 
The appeal with regard to the first three 
conditions lay to the Justices in Petty 
Sessions; and with regard to the two 
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last conditions, it lay to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. He contended that 
the appeal ought to be in all cases to 
the Local Government Board. The 
working of that Bill would virtually lie 
with the Inspectors, acting under the 
local authority—persons who, in many 
instances, were not fit to be intrusted 
with such functions, being without 
either education or experience. If an 
appeal were made under either of the 
three first conditions above-named, the 
Justices in Petty Sessions would hear 
the evidence of the Inspector and that 
adduced on behalf of the owner, which 
might be very conflicting; but they 
would have no technical knowledge or 
any means of arriving at a sound or im- 
partial judgment on the merits of the 
case. Speaking as a landlord, he would 
himself much prefer that the question 
should be decided by the practical know- 
ledge of an engineer or surveyor sent 
down by the Local Government Board. 
In a small village not far from his own 
neighbourhood the local authority, by 
the advice of their Inspector, established 
asystem of drainage which, instead of 
improving the sanitary condition of the 
village, made it a great deal worse than 
it was before. An application was 
made by persons interested in the mat- 
ter to the Local Government Board, who 
sent down their engineer, and that offi- 
cer reported that the whole of the works 
which had been executed by the sanitary 
authority, and for which the proprietors 
of houses had been charged, were 
utterly valueless. To guard against the 
recurrence of such cases he would, 
therefore, suggest that the clause be so 
altered as to let the appeal lie to the 
Local Government Board, and not to the 
Justices in Petty Sessions. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
that if the noble Marquess referred to 
the Public Health Act he would find 
that the argument went in the contrary 
direction to that which he had indicated. 
It so happened that in that Act—under 
which that appeal was to be instituted— 
it was provided that the works should 
not be commenced without the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, and 
that that Board might appoint an In- 
spector to make an inquiry on the spot. 
He confessed he had rather a liking for 
local authorities, and had not that dis- 
trust of Justices in Petty Session which 
the noble Marquess seemed to entertain. 


{June 4, 1878} 2" 
He hoped their Lordships wailld not” 








Observations. 


alter the clause. he E 
Eart FORTESCUE felt neither the 


noble Marquess’s vehement disttust of. 
local authorities, nor his unbounded con=-~ 


fidence in Government Inspectors. 
Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday the 21st instant; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 106.) 


CONSERVANCY BOARDS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON said, he 
had, at the beginning of the Session, 
put a Question to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in reference to the Report, 
on the subject of the prevention of 
floods, of a Select Committee of that 
House which sat to consider that ques- 
tion last year, to which the noble Duke 
opposite had given a reply that was not 
altogether satisfactory. The noble Duke 
was then able to hold out very little hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to act upon that Report; but he 
did say that some provision for the im- 
provement of Conservancy Boards which 
would enablethem to deal moreeffectually 
with the matter might possibly be intro- 
duced into a Bill which Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to bring in in 
the other House of Parliament. A 
measure, to which he believed the noble 
Duke had referred—the County Govern- 
ment Bill—had been introduced into 
the other House in the course of the 
present Session, but its provisions ap- 
peared to him to be by no means satis- 
factory, and he learnt to-day from the 
ordinary sources of information that it 
was not likely that even that measure 
would be proceeded further with this 
Session. In these circumstances, he 
wished to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether they intended to take 
any steps to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on Con- 
servancy Boards to prevent the recur- 
rence of the disastrous floods of 1877 ? 
He hoped the Government would hold 
outsome hope that they would endeavour 
to deal with this question in the course 
of next year, and also to deal with it as 
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a separate matter, instead of mixing it 
up with the subject of County Govern- 
ment, which involved much wider con- 
siderations, within which political ques- 
tions were connected. 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH hoped 
the Government would not wait until 
next year to deal with the question, 
which, taken by itself, was really one 
of great simplicity. 

Eart FORTESCUE also hoped the 
Government would deal with the sub- 
ject, which was much too large to be 
satisfactorily dealt with in isolated 
Private Bills. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON admitted that the noble 
Marquess was well within his right in 
bringing this question before the House, 
and the more so in that he had taken a 
considerable part in the inquiries that 
had been made on the subject, and. had 
experience of floods in the part of the 
country with which he was personally 
acquainted. He must confess to the 
feeling of surprise with which he heard 
his noble Friend and Kinsman (the Earl 
of Sandwich) express an opinion that 
the subject was one of no great diffi- 
culty. He should have thought that the 
noble Earl knew sufficient of the subject 
to be aware of the difficulties and intri- 
cacies which beset it. There were con- 
flicting interests of all kinds—upper 
owners and lower owners, mill-owners, 
various authorities through whose juris- 
diction the rivers flowed, and other persons 
interested in various ways. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was by no means easy 
to deal with; andif any attempt was 
made at all, the subject must be dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner, so that 
the question might be set at rest, to the 
satisfaction of those whose interests 
were affected. The Government, with 
a strong hope of being able to settle 
the question, included it in the County 
Boards Bill—a measure which they cer- 
tainly hoped to have been able to pass 
in the course of the present Session, but 
concerning which their hopes had, unfor- 
tunately, been disappointed. He could 
only say that the Government were 
honest and decided in their desire to 
deal with the subject if, on full con- 
sideration of all its bearings, they found 
it possible to do so. 

Eart COWPER said, he was quite 
sure that the Lord President of the 
Council, with the knowledge that had 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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been already acquired, could, and he 
believed would, bring in a Bill which 
would be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 4th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Downpatrick, &c.) *. 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, 
&c.)* [191]; Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Dungarvan, &c.) * [193]. 

Committee—Roads and Bridges soctlangt [4}— 
R.p.; Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) * 

86] — R.p.; Racecourses (Licensing) [76] 
House counted out]. 

Committee—Report—Valuation of Lands (Scot- 
land) Amendment * [124-205]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 1) * 
[187]; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2) * [159], and passed. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


—o- Qo — 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


THE “NINETEENTH CENTURY ”—THE 
ARTICLE ON “LIBERTY IN THE EAST 
AND WEST ”’—(MR. GLADSTONE)—MR. 
HANBURY’S MOTION. 


Mr. O'DONNELL: I beg to give 
Notice, as an Amendment to Mr. 
Hanbury’s Motion, to move— 


‘That, having heard the extract from the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ on the subject of ex- 
traordinary military burthens upon India, and 
in view of the often-condemned but unreformed 
abuses of Government and Administration in 
India; the imposition of unjust and inquisitorial 
taxation upon the industrious poor; the viola- 
tion of the perpetual land settlement in Bengal 
by arbitrary cesses; the coercion of Native 
opinion and the discouragement of Native lite- 
rature by gagging Acts of the most despotic 
description ; the unrepresented condition of the 
Tndian people both in their own land and in the 
Tinperisl arliament ; the habitual waste of 
the revenues levied upon those unrepresented 
masses; the recurring famines, largely occa- 
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sioned by the neglect of the public works of the 
former rulers of India, and aggravated by the 
reckless and ignorant application of the means 
of relief and by the DB sarge immunity from 
accountability enjoyed by the higher officials ; 
the liability of the processes of Law to the in- 
terference of the Executive power; as well as 
considering an immense list of individual griev- 
ances and wrongs, this House is of opinion, 
that no service could be performed towards the 
Crown more valuable or more opportune than 
to point out the impolicy and danger of im- 
posing on the people of India extraordinary 
military burthens in support of the Foreign 
policy of an Empire from whose free Constitution 
they are excluded and in whose essential benefits 
they are denied a share.” 


QUESTIONS. 
—wo0oo— 


POST OFFICE—LETTER CARRIERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BRASSEY asked the Post- 
master General, If a man named 
Channer, who has been employed for 
many years as an occasional messenger 
in the sub-postal district of West 
Malling, Kent, was last year refused 
permanent employment as a rural mes- 
senger, though strongly recommended 
for the appointment ; if a small boy 
named Langridge, aged sixteen, re- 
ceived such a similar appointment as a 
rural messenger, and has since been 
suspended, having been convicted of 
drunkenness; if a convict on ticket of 
leave not long ago received the appoint- 
ment of rural messenger near Eden- 
bridge, and has since been dismissed or 
again convicted ; if there is not difficulty 
in finding full grown men to undertake 
the duty of a rural messenger at the 
present rates of remuneration; and, if 
he will refuse his sanction to the practice 
of entrusting Her Majesty’s mail bags 
in lonely country districts to boys of 
small stature and tender years, who are 
physically incapable of protecting them- 
selves and the valuable property en- 
trusted to them ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The man 
named Channer was not eligible, being 
above the age at which rural letter- 
carriers are admitted. Langridge, being 
16, was eligible, and having obtained a 
Civil Service certificate was appointed. 
He afterwards got drunk, and was dis- 
missed. A man, who it turned out was 
a convict on ticket-of-leave, was unfor- 
tunately employed by the sub-postmaster 
of Cowden to deliyer the letters, with 
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the knowledge and concurrence of the 
postmaster of Edenbridge, and of a re- 
sident magistrate whom he consulted. 
This man has again been convicted of 
stealing and sentenced to penal servitude. 
Asa rule, there is no difficulty in finding 
suitable persons to undertake the duties 
required at the present rate of remune- 
ration. The system now in force has 
not been found generally to work badly, 
and it does not seem desirable to alter 
it. 


Indian Army. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—DEATH OF SIR 
FRANCIS GOLDSMID, MEMBER FOR 
READING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
he can communicate to the House the 
result of the inquiry which he informed 
the House he had directed to be made 
with reference to the death of Sir Francis 
Goldsmid from an accident in getting 
out of a Railway carriage at the Waterloo 
Station when it was alleged that the 
door had been opened from without be- 
fore the train had stopped ; and, whether 
he will now cause inquiry to be made as 
to what regulations have been made 
to prevent the repetition of a similar 
accident ? 

Viscount SANDON: I laid upon the 
Table of the House last night the Report 
of Colonel Yolland upon the lamentable 
occurrence to which my hon. Friend 
refers. Colonel Yolland attributes the 
accident to the door of the compartment, 
which was fastened, having been opened 
by some of the officials at the station 
before the train had stopped; and, also, 
to the absence of suitable arrangements 
respecting the footboard of the carriage. 
I shall carefully consider the Report ; a 
copy has been forwarded to the London 
and South-Western Railway Company, 
and I have requested them to inform me 
what steps they have taken, or propose 
to take, to prevent the repetition of 
similar deplorable accidents. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is intended to raise fresh troops in India 
to take the place of those that have been 
despatched to Malta ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No intimation 
has been received here that it is intended 
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for the present to raise fresh troops in 
India to take the place of those that 
have been despatched to Malta. Should 
the service, however, be prolonged, the 
Government of India, who are respon- 
sible for its peace and security, may think 
it necessary to complete their normal 
military establishment. 


COLLECTION OF RATES (DUBLIN)— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, If it is his in- 
tention to bring in, in this Session, any 
Bill for amending the Law which re- 
lates to the collection of Rates in 
Dublin ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gizson): Sir, a Com- 
mission has been recently sitting in 
Dublin inquiring into the whole subject 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member; and until I have had an op- 
portunity of fully considering the Re- 
port of that Commission, and carefully 
reading the Evidence taken before it, it 
would be premature to come to any de- 
cision on the subject. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS—THE ENGLISH REPRESEN- 
TATIVES—THE ARMENIANS. 

QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HAYTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in the 
Congress about to be held at Berlin, 
England will be the only Great Power 
represented both by her Prime Minister 
and her Foreign Secretary; and, whe- 
ther there is any precedent for the 
adoption of this course in former Con- 
gresses by England? He also wished to 
know, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is in a position to state to the House the 
reasons which have induced the Govern- 
ment to recommend to Her Majesty the 
appointment of two peer to 
attend the Congress 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the first Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, we do not 
know for certain who are to be the Re- 
presentatives of all the other Powers at 
the Congress. With regard to the se- 
cond Question, whether there is any 
precedent for the adoption of the course 
of sending two Representatives by Eng- 
land—the Prime Minister and the Se- 


Mr. EB. Stanhope 
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cretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
there is nosuch precedent. With regard 
to the third Question—of which the hon, 
Gentleman has not given Notice—I 
really do not see that I can say anything 
more than I said last night. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs, If he can give the House the 
assurance that in the Congress about to 
be held, Her Majesty’s Government will 
undertake that the case of the Arme- 
nians shall be considered as well as that 
of the other Christians living under 
Turkish rule ? 

Mr. BOURKE: If my hon. Friend 
will look at the Treaty of San Stefano, 
particularly Article 16, he will see that 
the case of the Armenians must neces- 
sarily come before the Congress, and no 
doubt it will receive the careful consi- 
deration of the Powers. 


NAVY—THE RAMS OF IRON-CLADS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he has had under his consideration any 
plan for the construction of the ram of an 
ironclad ship, so that it should be re- 
movable, when not actually required for 
purposes of war, or for its being covered 
in time of peace in such a manner as to 
render it less damaging in the event of 
a collision with another vessel ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, 
said, that the rams of the Jnflexible, the 
Agamemnon, the Shannon, and other ves- 
sels of modern construction were so fitted 
that they could be removed and replaced. 
Any temporary covering, he might add, 
which might be pone on @ ram must 
be destroyed in the event of a collision. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS—REPRESENTATION OF 
GREECE.—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Greece has received an invitation to the 
Congress, Greece not being a party to 
the Treaties of 1856 or 1871; and, if 
not, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take to give effect to their 
expressed wish that Greece should be 
represented ? 

HE CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: As the invitations to the Con- 
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gress have been addressed to the Powers 
who were signatories to the Treaties of 
1856 and 1871, and as Greece was not 
one of those Powers, an invitation could 
not be addressed to her. The invitation 
to Greece to attend must come from the 
Congress itself, and the subject will be 
brought before the Congress as soon as 
it meets. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR.—QUESTIONS. 


Srr CHARLES FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has received any 
information to-day respecting the condi- 
tion of the German Emperor ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, we have received 
a telegram this morning from Lord Odo 
Russell, in which he says that His Ma- 
jesty has passed a good night, and that 
his state was satisfactory this morning. 
I have also seen a telegram from the 
German Embassy, to the effect that His 
Majesty’s state was considered satisfac- 
tory by the doctors, and that there was 
much less pain this morning than yes- 
terday. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: With reference 
to the suggestion which I ventured to 
make yesterday to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether he has found any 
precedent which would justify his pro- 
posing some Motion or form of Address 
whereby the House might express its 
detestation and abhorrence at this second 
attempt which has been made upon the 
life of the Emperor of Germany ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have been unable to find 
in any of the recent precedents of this 
House any case in which a Vote of the 
character referred to has been proposed 
to or passed by this House, with the ex- 
ception of the case of the assassination 
of President Lincoln. That was a case 
in which the deed had been completed, 
and in which an Address expressing 
sympathy with those who had been be- 
reaved, and horror at the crime which 
had been committed, was adopted by 
both branches of the Legislature. There 
is no precedent for an Address in the 
case of an attempt upon the life of any 
Sovereign ; and I cannot help thinking 
that there might be inconvenience in in- 
troducing a precedent which we might 
possibly be asked to follow in other cases 
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adopt such a course than it would be at 
the present moment in this particular 
case, on which the feeling of the House 
would be so unanimous. But, Sir, in 
the few words which I ventured to say 
last night, which were echoed so much 
better by the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition, and which were so em- 
Feces. cheered and sympathized with 

y the whole of the House, I think I 
expressed the general feeling of the 
country. I would only further say that 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (the Marquess, of 
Salisbury) has already, in the name of 
England, expressed to the German Go- 
vernment the sense, which he is so well 
able to express, of the feeling enter- 
tained throughout the country in regard 
to the crime. In these circumstances, I 
do not think it necessary that any fur- 
ther expression of feeling on the part 
of the House should be given. 


THE ‘“‘ NINETEENTH CENTURY ”—THE 
ARTICLE ON “LIBERTY IN THE EAST 
AND WEST”— (MR. GLADSTONE) — 
MR. HANBURY’S MOTION. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire, Whether it 
is his intention to proceed, before the 
holidays, with the Motion of which he 
has given Notice, on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, with reference to por- 
tions of an article by the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich which has ap- 
peared in ‘‘The Nineteenth Century ?” 

Mr. HANBURY, in reply, said, that 
from the nature of the Motion itself he 
felt himself bound to bring it forward at 
the earliest possible period. He was 
therefore anxious that it should come on 
next Thursday; but, considering that 
the right hon. Gentleman to whom it re- 
ferred was in Scotland, and looking at 
the difficulties which at all times stood 
in the way of private Members, he did 
not think he should succeed if he were 
to endeavour to bring it on on that day. 
He therefore intended to bring it for- 
ward on the earliest possible opportu- 
nity after Whitsuntide, which would 

robably be the first Thursday after the 
ouse re-assembled. When he gave 
Notice of his Motion he had every reason 
to believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich would be in 
his place, particularly as an intimation 


in which it might be less convenient to | had been given of an important state- 
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ment from the Government in both | 


Houses on that day. If he had had any 
idea that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be present, he should certainly 
have postponed his Motion. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN BILL — REPORT 
OF SELECT COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. STEWART asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, When the 
Report of the Select Committee and the 
Evidence on the Merchant Seamen Bill 
will be placed in the hands of Members? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
the Minutes of Proceedings would be 
ready in a few days, the Evidence not for 
some little time. The Bill was on the 
Paper for Thursday ; but, of course, it 
could not be taken until hon. Members 
had had time to consider the Evidence. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE—THE DERBY DAY.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Sir, I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire, Whether, seeing that this 
day has been specially arranged for the 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill, he 
could not postpone his Motion with 
reference to the Derby Day to the Even- 
ing Sitting ? 

rn. CHAPLIN: If I thought it were 
the general wish of the House that no 
portion of the morning Sitting should 
be sacrificed in the discussion of this 
Motion, I would at once act upon the 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman; but 
I do not think such is the case. Besides, 
I feel sure that it will occupy very little 
time indeed. I think the House will be 
of opinion that an ample apology for my 
bringing forward this matter will be 
found in the fact that my Motion is in 
support of a time-honoured custom, 
which has been practised with the 
general approval of hon. Members for a 
period which extends over an entire 
generation of Members. Since 1847, if 
not for a longer time, this House has 
invariably adjourned over the Derby 
Day, except when the Derby Day fell 
within the Whitsuntide Recess, as was 
the case last year. In the previous year, 
and the year before that, the Prime 
Minister, then Mr. Disraeli, himself 
moved the adjournment over the Derby 
Day as a matter of course. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 


Mr. Hanbury 
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wich, when he was Prime Minister, more 
than once made a similar Motion. Begin- 
ning in 1852—and not in 1860, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told us last 
night—Lord Palmerston made the same 
Motion, and continued to do so during 
the whole time he presided over the Go- 
vernment of the country. Under these 
circumstances, I rather regret—and that 
for more reasons than one—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
thought it incumbent upon him to follow 
the precedents which have been set him 
by the former Leaders of this House. 
Of this, however, I am quite certain— 
had he thought fit to do so it would 
have been an absolute ‘‘ certainty ”’ for 
him—what is called in racing parlance 
a real ‘‘ good thing ’’—on its being car- 
ried; and I confess I am sorry that 
what I am afraid will appear as a slight 
on this time-honoured race should have 
come in this House from its Leader, 
and who also happens to be the 
Leader of the Conservative Party. 
However, the right hon. Gentleman 
knows his own business best, and hence 
it is that it has fallen to a private Mem- 
ber to make this Motion to-day. Lord 
Palmerston once said there were Motions 
made in the House which the longest 
speeches could not make intelligible to 
hon. Members, while there were others 
which might be comprehended without 
any speech at all; and this Motion is, 
I am inclined to think, one of those 
which immediately recommend them- 
selves to the good sense of the House 
of Commons. I really do not know 
what Business is to occupy the attention 
of the House upon Wednesday; but I 
think it cannot be of sufficient im- 
portance to induce us to break through 
a time-honoured custom; and I also 
think that when hon. Gentlemen are 
opposed to a practice for which we have 
had precedents during the last 30 years, 
we are entitled to ask them how it 
happens that that which was considered 
right and fit in 1876 should become im- 
proper and unfit in 1878? The onus is, 
I think, thrown upon them to show why 
we should now depart from a custom 
which has for so long a time met with 
the assent and approval of the House. 
So far as I am concerned, I do not see 
that this Motion can be opposed on the 
ground of a great pressure of Business, 
nor, indeed, do I understand the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to raise any 
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such objection. It is, therefore, clear 
that it is not on the ground of any 
pressure of Business that my Motion is 
to be opposed. That being so, I may 
state that there are one or two reasons 
which strike me why we should adjourn 
over to-morrow. In the first place, we 
shall be acting upon a precedent of 
many years’ observance; and, in the 
next place, the day has come to be re- 
garded as a holiday not only by Mem- 
bers but also by the admirable staff 
of officials connected with this House, 
all of whom perform their duties in 
a most admirable manner. Indeed, I 
think it must be admitted that there 
is no body of public men more in- 
debted to its staff of officers than the 
Members of the House of Commons are 
to their officers for the courtesy and 
attention with which they perform their 
duties. I must say, therefore, that I 
consider it would be somewhat harsh on 
our part were we to abrogate the holiday 
to which they have been looking forward 
for some time past, and for which they 
have no doubt made all their arrange- 
ments already. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Assheton), who has notified his in- 
tention to oppose the Motion, stated on 
a former occasion that the character of 
the race at Epsom had changed almost 
entirely; that formerly the majority of 
the horses were owned by noblemen and 
Members of Parliament, but that such 
was not now the case. [Mr. AssHeron : 
Hear, hear ‘] My hon. Friend cries 
‘‘ Hear, hear!” but I think he has made 
a great mistake, for on looking over the 
list of what is called ‘‘ probable starters,” 
as published in one of the sporting 
papers, I find that a great many of the 
horses belong to distinguished persons. 
I believe there is one belonging to my 
noble Friend the Leader of the Op- 
position ; but the first favourite—and, as 
far as I am informed, the horse likely 
to win—belongs to another Member of 
this House; and, surely, under these cir- 
cumstances, we should fail in our duty to 
our brother Member if we do not all go 
down to Epsom to witness his triumph. 
It will be a proud thing for all of us if 
the Derby of 1878 should come back to 
the House of Commons; and in support 
of the hon. Member and his horse I 
express an earnest hope, for the hon. 
Member’s own sake, as well as for our 
own, that ‘Sir Joseph’? may be the 
winner. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
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by moving that the House, at its rising 
this day, do adjourn until Thursday. 
Mr. RICHARD POWER, inseconding 
the Motion,said: TheMarquess of Granby, 
when moving in 1849 the adjournment 
of the House over the Derby Day, stated 
that it was a custom which had been ob- 
served from time immemorial. If, then, 
in 1849, the adjournment in question 
was regarded as a custom dating from 
time immemorial, I should like to know 
what it isnow? Here I must say that 
all of us regret the absence of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), who, if he had to bring forward 
the Amendment to this Motion, would 
have introduced it with something like 
originality and humour. In these days, 
when we have to listen to so much re- 
petition and seriousness, it is absolutely 
refreshing to hear something we have 
not heard before, and, although we may 
not agree with it, to have an opportunity 
to laugh instead of yawn. I have, in 
listening to debates in this House, often 
wondered in how many forms it is pos- 
sible to present the same idea; for, 
generally speaking, after the first hour 
of debate we hear nothing new, but 
have to listen to the same ideas brought 
forward and clothed in different words. 
The simple question, however, with 
which we have now to deal, is whether 
we shall have a holiday to-morrow or 
not? We have had, I think, a most 
laborious Session. We met at an earlier 
period than usual, but why I have not 
yet been able to find out—and our per- 
ambulations night and day through the 
adjoining Lobbies have been both 
numerous and fatiguing, and, judging 
by the faces I see before me, I think we 
want, as Mrs. Brown says, “‘ alittle outing 
in the country.’’ No one.can ever accuse 
the supporters of this Amendment with 
being too genial or jovial. Because a 
few are dishonest gamblers, and a few 
drink more than they can walk away 
with, they would punish the many who 
desire to enjoy an innocent and a plea- 
sant day. Ido not deny that there may 
be some who make the Derby a business 
matter—men who bet largely and eat 
and drink little; but there are far more 
who look upon the Derby as a pleasure, 
who bet little, but who eat and drink a 
great deal. The Derby is, in fact, a 
great national /éte, and, as a great 
national /éte, it is most fitting that the 
grand Assembly of the nation should take 
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part in it. Hon. Members ought to re- 
member that ‘‘ All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Look around 
tho House, and you will see that the 
faces of the overworked Members are 
pale with theintensity of politicalthought 
and with the cares of State. The Members 
of the Government seem overworked, and 
to have duly earned their salaries. Over- 
worked, too, appear the occupants of 
the front Opposition Bench, whose only 
salary is hope. They also require a 
holiday, and especially so as we all 
know that ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,” and nothing is so good for 
a sick heart as a little amusement. 
Heaven only knows the sorrows and dis- 
appointments of the Opposition. It is 
not merely by study, or by the con- 
sumption of the midnight oil, that we 
can hope to qualify ourselves as legisla- 
tors. We must study men, and men’s 
follies and vices, as well as their virtues, 
if we are to legislate for them in a pro- 
per manner, and, therefore, it is our 
duty to observe them under all forms 
and under all circumstances. Therefore 
I say, that wherever the people are, 
there, too, should their Representatives 
be, and to-morrow they will certainly be 
on the Epsom racecourse. Therefore we 
should say, not ‘‘ Away with the Derby,” 
but ‘‘ Away tothe Derby.” The whole 
world looks up to England for the pre- 
servation and perfection of horse-racing ; 
and, therefore, itis not unnatural that 
we should observe among our most 
eminent statesmen decided proclivities 
to support it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland is 
a living example of this, for I am happy 
to find that last year the right hon. 
Gentleman won at York the celebrated 
Gimerack Stakes. I would ask the 
opposers of this Motion if they are aware 
of the inconveniences which they create 
for their fellow Members? If they suc- 
ceed in defeating this Motion, what 
is to become of the well-appointed 
drags with those mysterious ham- 
pers on the top labelled ‘ Fortnum 
and Mason?” Have they no sym- 
pathy for the occupants of a well-packed 
*bus, or those of a non-pretentious 
hansom? As I have before said, this 
House is a great National Assembly ; 
horse-racing is a great national pastime ; 
and the Derby is the race, above all 
races, to which the people of this country 
look forward with the greatest pride and 
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the greatest gratification. Under these 
circumstances, this great National As- 
sembly should give a national support to 
the Derby. This I should expect to 
hear from the Radicals, who pride them- 
selves upon their proclivities; but, on 
the contrary, while the Conservatives 

roclaim—‘‘ Let everything alone,” the 

adicals, on the other hand, proclaim— 
‘Do not let anything alone.’’ My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan), however, suggests 
that those who wish to go to the Derby 
might do so, and leave the Business of 
the House to him and the supporters of 
his Bill with respect to Sunday Closing 
in Ireland. I am afraid that would be 
a dangerous proceeding, and an uncon- 
stitutional one, as I am afraid the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not find a 
quorum left to make a House to enable 
him to proceed with his measure ; but if 
hon. Gentlemen will undertake not to 
divide, I think they might be made a 
present of the House, and they can have 
a grand day of unlimited talk. ‘To- 
morrow the minds of hon. Members will 
be unequal to the task of legislation. 
Their thoughts will run in a far different 
channel—and the first favourite, the 
second favourite, the third favourite, the 
outsider, the dark horse, and the one 
that ‘‘ could have won, only something 
happened to him,” will be in their 
minds; and if they are called upon to 
legislate, I really think they may do a 
great injury to the Empire. Some of 
my hon. Friends have such an antipathy 
to the Derby, that I really think they 
must have lost a fortune at Epsom in 
their younger days. They are not genial 
spirits, who can enjoy the many various 
amusements which characterize the 
classic grounds of Epsom. My hon. 
Friends love to call themselves the Party 
of sense. They love to look upon horse- 
racing as a silly amusement. Would 
they like to know what a wise man once 
did—a wiser man than even the hon. 
Member who has given Notice of oppo- 
sition to this Motion—I mean King 
Solomon? King Solomon kept 40,000 
horses; he had 12,000 horsemen or 
jockeys; and, better than all, he had 
races every day in the week after dinner. 
But, seriously speaking, the House has 
already made penal nearly all the sports 
and pastimes of our ancestors—cock- 
fighting, dog-fighting, bull-baiting, man- 
fighting, and nearly all kinds of fighting 
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except that of Armies, when one-half the 
world is prepared to slaughter the other 
half in the name of civilization. The 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire has 
told us that this Motion has been sanc- 
tioned since 1847 by Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Beaconsfield, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a good, 
indeed, must be the cause to unite so 
many elements of warfare. But hon. 
Members around me are super-excellent ; 
they are anxious for a little more talk— 
a little more debate. We have already 
had too much talk. We can have talk 
any day of the year; we can have the 
Derby only once. In conclusion, I 
would remind the House that horse- 
racing was sanctioned—in fact, to some 
degree established—by James I.; and 
so far back as the reign of Charles IT. 
races were held in Hyde Park, and I 
think they created more amusement and 
caused less annoyance than the ‘“‘ peace”’ 
meetings and the ‘‘ war ’’ meetings which 
have been lately held there. In the 
midst of great social changes, let us be 
left at least something manly. This is 
an effeminate age; we are becoming too 
ladylike. There are men of the present 
day—strait-laced, tight-buttoned, eye- 
glassed, gingerbread sort of creatures— 
who would frighten our ancestors, if they 
could only see them. The origin of 
horse-racing is ancient, and by no means 
inglorious; it has grown up among us 
and become a great institution ; we have 
carried it to a state of perfection hitherto 
unknown; and I hope the day is far 
distant when the House will refuse 
to sanction a pastime so manly and so 
noble. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, at the rising 
of the House this day, adjourn till 
Thursday next.’”’—(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. ASSHETON opposed the Motion. 
The hon. Member who had moved the 
adjournment, and the hon. Member who 
had spoken in support of the Motion, had 
put the cart before the horse. The hon. 
Member for Mid- Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had done so, when he advanced 
the preposterous proposition that the 
onus probandi rested, not on the Mover of 
the Resolution, but of the Amendment. 
He had always understood that the onus 
probandi rested on the person who made 
a Motion, not on the man who opposed 
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it. The hon. Member opposite (Mr. R. 
Power) also put his cart before his horse, 
because he regretted the absence of the 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) on the ground that the opposi- 
tion to the Motion would not be intro- 
duced with originality orhumour. How 
could the hon. Member possibly tell how 
he (Mr. Assheton) was going to intro- 
duce his opposition? He would leave 
the hon. Member’s humour to the hon. 
Member himself, because the matter 
was far too serious to be made a mere 
matter of jest; and he would, also, leave 
his originality to the hon. Member, be- 
cause he had told the House that ‘All 
work and no play made Jack a dull boy.” 
He thought he had heard that before. 
Members who believed it beneath the 
dignity of the House to adjourn for so 
trifling a cause might congratulate them- 
selves that this Motion was no longer 
brought before them by the Prime 
Minister as an Imperial concern and 
essential to the welfare of the country ; 
but that it was left to a private Member 
because it was a private Member’s day. 
If hon. Members wanted a holiday, there 
were many more appropriate days on 
which they could adjourn. He had never 
heard a weaker case than that which was 
made for the Motion; and hethought they 
should at least have some better reason 
before giving upa working day. Hecould 
not admit that a thing which had been 
going on for 100 years was a time- 
honoured custom. The race itself was 
not of that age, and the custom of 
adjournment not half solong. It might 
be true, as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chaplin) had said, that many of the 
horses were now owned by Members of 
that and the other House of Parliament; 
but the general run of racing was not 
what it was 40 years ago, nor was the 
Business of the House, for there was 
more to be done now; and a question of 
a day more or less was a matter of far 
more serious import now than it was at 
that time. When the other House of 
Parliament, some time ago, found that 
important Business was coming on upon 
the Derby Day, it agreed to postpone 
the Derby, in fact to postpone its plea- 
sure to its Business, and so ought 
the House of Commons to do now. No 
one grudged a holiday less than he did ; 
but they were going to take their holi- 
days very soon. Those who kept the 
officials of that House, not from 12 to 6 
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o’clock on a Wednesday afternoon, but 
up all night, to discuss at what time 
Irishmen should drink whisky, were the 
persons who might fairly incur the 
charge of infringing on the holidays of 
those gentlemen. And as for the Mem- 
bers themselves, did anyone imagine that 
one the less would go to the Derby whe- 
ther they adjourned or not? The Derby 
Day was one of the most disgusting days 
in the year, unless you went to the 
Derby, for you could do no business on it; 
and if you went to any place of amuse- 
ment, it was so crowded as to be disagree- 
able. He wouldsooner see aholiday given 
on the day of the Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket match or the Queen’s ball than 
on that of the Derby. He should pro- 
test, if no one else did, when the Ques- 
tion was put, and divide the House. 
ToeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no intention of de- 
taining the House for more than a 
moment before going to a division, if 
they were to go to one. He only wished 
to explain that in abstaining from 
making the Motion which, as usual for 
a good many years past, had been made 
by the Leader of the House for the 
adjournment over the Derby Day, he 
was not actuated by any desire or inten- 
tion to oppose the adjournment. Onthe 
contrary, he had every intention of voting 
for it. But it seemed to him that the 
old practice of the Motion being made by 
some one unconnected with the Govern- 
ment—a practice which was superseded 
for a certain number of years from 1860, 
or, at all events, at a time when the 
House was unanimous on the subject— 
was, upon the whole, a better practice 
to revert to than that which had been 
adopted of late years. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chaplin) was not quite correct in 
referring to the case when Lord Pal- 
merston moved the adjournment for the 
Derby Day in 1852. It was perfectly 
true that Lord Palmerston moved the 
adjournment in 1852, but he was not 
then in Office—Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment were in Office at the time—and 
Lord Palmerston moved it as a private 
Member. But in 1860, when there was 
a general feeling on the subject, he be- 
lieved it was the best course that the 
Leader of the House should make the 
Motion. Anyone, however, who re- 
ferred to what had occurred of late years 
must have seen that there was more op- 
position; and as the day was not one 
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usually devoted to Government Business, 
he thought it was better that the Motion 
should be made by some independent 
Member, and then all could vote for it 
on grounds of perfect equality. For 
himself, he would vote for the adjourn- 
ment as a custom which, whatever might 
be said against it in the abstract, had 
prevailed very long, and which there 
was no good reason for setting aside. 
As far as the unfortunate Members 
of the Government were concerned, as it 
was a day always selected for a Cabinet 
Council, an adjournment was of no ad- 
vantage to them. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he should very 
much enjoy a Derby Day or a holiday; 
but he should be sorry that a vote of the 
House should compel the Business of 
the country to wait upon the horse- 
racing Members of the Assembly. To- 
morrow was the day for his Bill, and 
he was quite aware that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, before the end of the 
Session, would make this excuse for the 
fact that a number of measures had to 
be abandoned—that there was no time 
to pass them. A good deal of time had 
been taken up by this discussion, and 
thus the consideration of the Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Bill would be inter- 
fered with. He was ready, however, to 
withdraw his Bill in favour of the Bill 
of his Scotch Friends and in order to 
facilitate Public Business. If the House 
adjourned for the sake of seeing horse- 
racing to-morrow, he wanted to know 
whether his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) would not have 
some answer to the accusations that 
would be hurled against him? Within 
the last 24 hours he had heard a Mini- 
ster of the Crown say that he could not 
go on with a most important measure 
because he had not time. Those who 
wanted to go to the Derby might go 
there; but let those who wished to 
transact the Business of the country be 
allowed to do so. He knew he was 
speaking against the proclivities of many 
in the House; but he also knew he was 
speaking what was right in the face of 
the country and of Europe. He would 
not say that they were going to fiddle 
while Rome was burning ; but he would 
say they were going to trifle while 
Europe was on the verge of the most 
critical events. Would the Government 
make this Motion if it were a Govern- 
ment day? He protested against the 
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adjournment as a waste of time. He 
could not endorse what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Richard Power) 
had said, that the Representatives of 
the people ought to go where the people 
went—that they ought to go to horse- 
races, man-fights, and dog-fights. 

Mr. RICHARD POWER explained 
that he had never said any such thing. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that no one 
could be more startled than the hon. 
Member at the extension of his own 
logic. 

Mr. BLAKE: Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Government on 
having resolved to discontinue the prac- 
tice of themselves moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House over the Derby Day. 
This is a hoyeful sign. If the Motion 
isa good Motion, the Government should 
still move it. If it is not a good Mo- 
tion, the House should reject it. The 
Government evidently regard it as a 
doubtful matter. Some of us regard it 
as positively mischievous. It is a sad 
waste of time. It sacrifices a private 
Member’s day, one of the Wednesdays, 
of which only about eight remain. This 
is in itself no small objection. The 
chief objection to it is that it gives the 
sanction of this Assembly, whose high 
character we are all so jealous to main- 
tain, to an amusement which, though it 
may be innocent in itself, is the cause of 
enormous evil in almost every town 
throughout the country. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the distress and misery 
caused by the speculation and gambling 
which attend all horse races, especially 
those on the Derby Day. A series of 
celebrated pictures in the Royal Aca- 
demy, entitled ‘‘The Road to Ruin,” 
are now attracting much notice. I fear, 
Sir, it is a fact beyond all dispute, that 
the road which has led thousands of our 
countrymen to ruin has run to a very 
great extent, if not mainly, along the 
race courses of the country. This, with 
us, is a matter of conscience. I hope 
the House will abandon a custom which 
is grievous to many of its Members, and 
to a very large number of the people of 
this country. Those hon. Members who 
wish to attend the race can readily ob- 
tain the leave of the House to absent 
themselves. Or they can do, what they 
not unfrequently do, absent themselves 
and go without leave. But do not let 
them stop the legislative Business of the 
House. To this we very strongly object. 
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It does not tend to the honour, and 
dignity, and credit of the House, that 
this should be done. In 1872, the 
minority against adjournment over the 
Derby Day amounted to 58. In 1874, 
it was 69. In 1875, it was 81. In 
1876, it increased to 118. I trust, Sir, 
that the House will to-day still further 
increase this minority, or, better still, 
convert it into a majority. 

Mr. BIGGAR considered it his duty 
to vote for the adjournment. If it had 
been simply a question of horse-racing 
he would not have voted for it; but 
gambling had decreased to a very great 
extent, and the Derby was now a mere 
picnic. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 225; Noes 
95: Majority 130.—(Div. List, No. 163.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


om—eonQtor— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[{Bru1, 4.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 21st March. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 12 (Appointment of county 
road trustees). 

Mr. ANDERSON, in moving as an 
Amendment, im page 8, after line 38, to 
insert the following section :—‘‘ Every 
tenant of land of the yearly value of one 
hundred pounds or upwards,”’ said, his 
object in moving this Amendment was 
to bring tenants to take a more com- 
plete and thorough part in the manage- 
ment of roads. As the Bill at present 
stood, the management was left far too 
much in the hands of the Commissioners 
of Supply, who consisted entirely of the 
proprietary class. He wished to make 
tenants of £100 and upwards road 
trustees; whereas the Bill ignored 
tenants altogether, unless, perhaps, Cor- 
porations who paid £800 and upwards, 
which was going too far, and was a 
proposition to which he hoped the Com- 
mittee would never consent. He wanted 
to see the Road Boards popularized, 
and it was high time that something in 
that direction were done. There was 
no reason, that he could see, why their 
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counties should not be exactly like the 
municipalities in their great towns, and 
until "0 were so they would not be 
perfect. In the meantime, when a Bill 
was being introduced for creating one 
system of management for the whole of 
the roads, he thought it was a pity not 
to recognize the popular element a little 
more, and with that object he proposed 
the Amendment. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he 
effect of this Amendment in the county 
next to that in which he resided would 
be simply disastrous, for it would give 
an overwhelming majority to a par- 
ticular class of persons who would, prac- 
tically, swamp the Board. There would 
be, he calculated, 1,585 persons on the 
Road Board instead of 290. These 
ogg would be made up as follows :— 

he Commissioners of Supply for that 
county, at present, were 187; the 
factors, 10; persons appointed by each 
Corporation or incorporated Company, 
4; two persons out of each parish 
elected by the ratepayers from their own 
number, 86; one person for every police 
burgh in the county, 3; total 290. 
Under the hon. Member for Glasgow’s 
Amendment the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply would remain at 187, the number of 
tenants on the valuation roll, paying a 
rent of £100 or upwards yearly, would 
be 1,128. Six persons out of each of 
the 43 parishes elected by the ratepayers 
from their own number 258, and 4 per- 
sons elected by the Commission of the 
Police of each police burgh, 12; total, 
1,585. He need not point out the ab- 
surdity of such an arrangement, and he 
hoped the Government would not accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not at all approve of the principle that 
persons should be on the Road Board not 
as representing any body, but simply be- 
cause they occupied property of a certain 
amount. The Amendment, too, instead 
of making the Boards more popular and 
representative, would operate in the ad- 
verse direction. 

Mr. ORR-EWING hoped the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
would not press his Amendment, and if 
he did that the Government would not 
assent to it. He thought the Amend- 
ment was dictated rather by opposition 
to the Commissioners of Supply than by 
a desire to give the tenants repre- 
sentation. It was a fact, also, that 
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there were many local Acts, the terms 
of which were practically settled by the 
tenants, which were so far from being 
representative, that they were very much 
less liberal than the proposals of the Go- 
vernment. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvocarz, 
the following Amendments were made: 
—In page 8, line 39, leave out ‘ and,” 
and insert “any writing ;” in page 8, 
line 89, after “‘ seal,” insert ‘‘ under the 
hand of the secretary or other officer ;” 
and in line 40, leave out “every,” and 
insert “any.” 


Sr WINDHAM. ANSTRUTHER 
moved, as an Amendment, the omission 
of the word ‘‘ incorporated.” in line 40. 
By the clause as it stood Companies not 
incorporated could not vote, although 
they were possessed of property of the 
annual value of £800 and upwards. The 
result was, that the Clyde Coal Com- 
pany and Dixon’s Company (Limited) 
would vote, while the Coltness Iron 
Company and William Baird and Com- 
pany could not. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
had had very little time to consider the 
Amendment, as it had not been put 
down on the Paper. He doubted whe- 
ther it would have the effect-desired by 
the hon. Baronet, even if carried. An 
unincorporated’ Company could not hold 
land except through trustees. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the trus- 
tees could not vote for Commissioners of 
Supply. 

Sir WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
said, he would not press the matter now, 
but would bring up the Amendment on 
the Report. 


Amendment, by leaye, withdrawn. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
understand why £800 was chosen as the 
limit in the Bill, and why it was not 
£700 or £600, or any other sum. In 
his opinion, £800 was too much; but 
as the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
Mr. M‘Laren) intended to move to re- 

uce it to £200, he should not move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice.” 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the professed 
object of the Bill was to place corpora- 
tions who held land in the position of 
landed proprietors, yet while an ordi- 
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nary proprietor would have a vote for 
comparatively small rental, a corpora- 
tion would not unless it came within 
the £800 class. Now, a corporation 
was regarded by the law as exactly 
similar to a private individual, and 
why should they not be treated as 
other individuals? He considered that 
every corporation whose landed estates 
were worth £200 a-year should have the 
right to vote in these matters ; and there- 
fore he moved to substitute the word 
“two”? for the word “eight,” in page 
8, line 42. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY also thought 
that the valuation of £800, required by 
this clause of the Bill, in order to enable 
a corporation or a corporate Company to 
appoint trustees, was too high. He was 
in favour of reducing the amount as 
proposed, while, at the same time, re- 
stricting the title of the Company to 
ownership qualification. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, as the Bill now 
stood any Company assessed at £800 for 
taxes of any kind during the year could 
appoint a representative. _He thought 
it would be desirable to define the right 
of Companies more clearly. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh ought not to 
be accepted. The question raised here 
was really as to what parties might be 
represented by proxy. In the case of 
incorporated Companies, their position 
was the same as that of Commissioners 
of Supply, who could be represented by 
the factors of their landed estates if 
the rentals were £800 a-year. If the 
Amendment passed, the Companies would 
be entitled to vote for any part of their 
rental, whether received from houses or 
other sources. 

Mr. M‘LAREN replied, that a rental 
of £200 a-year from landed estates should 
be sufficient. Every corporation had 
an official—their treasurer, who repre- 
sented the trust—who was altogether 
different from an ordinary factor. If 
the Lord Advocate thought that £200 a- 
year was too small, he was willing to take 
a larger sum; but he thought £800 a- 
year perfectly preposterous. There might 
as well be a clause to the effect that no 
corporation with a landed estate should 
have any representative, as pass the 
clause as it at present stood. 


Amendment negatived. 


VOL, COXL. _[rumep sentzs. ] 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, in page 8, 
line 42, proposed, in order to make it 
clear that Companies must be owners of 
land and not tenants only, to insert 
after the word ‘assessed’? the words 
‘‘as owners.” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not in the least object to the addition of 
the words proposed by the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire. 


Amendment agreed to ; words inserted. 


Sr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
said, with reference to the 3rd sub- 
section in the clause relating to the 
appointment of county road trustees, 
there should be only one person instead 
of two elected by the ratepayers in each 
parish situated wholly or partly in the 
county. He therefore moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 9, line 1, sub-sec- 
tion 8, to leave out the words ‘‘ two 
persons,” and insert the words ‘one 
person, not being a Commissioner of 
Supply, or otherwise a trustee.” His 
reason for moving the Amendment was, 
that he regarded the persons constituted 
as trustees under the Bill as so nume- 
rous that the Boards would be unwieldy, 
and he thought it would be almost im- 
possible to get the Bill fairly worked 
under them. He therefore proposed 
to substitute one trustee for the two pro- 
vided for by the Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had re- 
frained from moving his Amendment to 
increase the number of trustees to be 
elected by each parish, because he was 
informed that in some counties where 
the number of parishes was very large, 
any increase of the representation would 
make the number of elected members 
cumbersome and unworkable. But 
he hoped the Government would not 
consent to reduce the number of trustees 
appointed by the Bill. He would have 
preferred that three members should be 
elected by the ratepayers of each parish 
in the place of two; but he should cer- 
tainly oppose the appointment of any 
smaller number. 

Mr. MARK STEWART pointed out 
that in several counties within his know- 
ledge the election of two members by 
each parish would completely swamp the 
other representatives. In some counties 
which had private Acts, it was found that 
they could not even give one elected 
member to each parish, because it would 
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make the representation unfairly great 

in comparison with the other consti- 

tuents of the Board. He thought the 

best way to avoid this difficulty in the 

_meagey case would be to reduce the num- 
er of trustees to one. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
the object of having these elected mem- 
bers was to secure that a certain number 
of persons representing the ratepayers 
should take part in the business of 
managing the roads. He, therefore, 
thought it very important not to reduce 
their number to an extent which would 
prevent their getting proper members. 
In Lanarkshire the number of elected 
members would be only four or five, as 
the number of parishes in that county 
was comparatively small. He wished to 
ask the Government a question, which 
he begged to apologize for not having 
put into a more workable shape — 
namely, why the number of elected 
members should not be made to depend 
upon the size of the parishes? He 
thought that it might be easily laid down 
as arule that a parish with less than 
1,000 or 500 inhabitants should have 
only one representative ; but that as the 
population increased to 5,000, 10,000, 
or 50,000, the proportion should be 
larger. 

Strr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
might be that the number of the road 
trustees would be inconveniently large ; 
that was part of the framework of the 
Bill. It must be remembered that 
elected members and non-elected mem- 
bers represented different interests, and 
he hoped that the House would not con- 
sent to reduce the proportion of elected 
members. It would be remembered that 
tenants were not directlyrepresented. The 
only representation of the ratepayers was 
secured by this clause. He was quite sure 
that if Scotland were taken as a whole, 
it would be found that the number of 
Commissioners of Supply much exceeded 
the total number of elected members 
that would be elected at the rate of two 
to each parish. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE quite ad- 
mitted that in many counties—indeed, he 
might say in most counties—the body of 
trustees would be very unwieldly, and 
not the best possible for the despatch of 
business required in the management of 
the roads throughout the county ; but, 
at the same time, it was exceedingly 
necessary to have a fair representation 
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by elected members, and) he did not 
think that could be secured by adopting 
the Amendment proposed for reducing 
the number of representatives to one 
for the ratepayers of each parish. Of 
course, the ratepayers were not tied 
down to parochial representatives, and 
he hoped they would be able to furnish 
a sufficient number of trustees as mem- 
bers of district committees for the 
management of local roads. 

Mr, J. W. BAROLAY said, he depre- 
cated any suggestion of a conflict of in- 
terests between the elected trustees and 
the Commissioners of Supply. In the 
county of Aberdeen there were two 
tenant trustees elected by each parish, 
and that number had been found to work 
very satisfactorily. In the case of For- 
farshire, which was a county of small 


‘parishes, they desired to have two elected 


trustees, and the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply were by their experience quite satis- 
fied, after the experience they had, of the 
great advantage of having two tenant 
trustees elected by each parish as tenant 
representatives. These trustees were 
held responsible by their neighbours 
to have the roads kept in good con- 
dition, and for seeing that the money 
spent upon them was economically and 
well spent. It was believed that the 
election of two trustees would insure 
economical and judicious management. 
The elected trustees had no voice what- 
ever in rr to the payment of debt, or 
in regard to the assessment, therefore, 
both of which affected the Commissioners 
of Supply alone. There was, therefore, 
no conflict of interests between the two 
classes of trustees. It would be prac- 
tically impossible, without a very nice 
machinery, perfectly to balance the powers 
in the road trust, because the number of 
Commissioners of Supply was so various 
in the different counties of Scotland, that 
what was found to suit in one would not 
suit in another. 
from the experience gained from private 
Bills. which had passed, that the pro- 
posal to elect two trustees would work 
perfectly well. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
did not suggest that there was any con- 
flict of interests between elected trustees 
and Commissioners of Supply. It ap- 
peared to him that their interests were 
identical ; that, however, in his opinion, 
was no reason for withholding a fair 
representation from either. 








He thought, judging - 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY had not 
alluded to any remark of the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate con- 
cerning a conflict of interests between 
the elected trustees and the Commis- 
sioners of Supply, but to the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir 
George Campbell). 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Consequential Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn, 


Mr. RAMSAY said, in the absence, 
for domestic reasons, of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Kincardineshire 
(Sir George Balfour), he begged to move 
the Amendment of which he (Sir George 
Balfour) had given Notice—namely, to 
insert, after the provision for the elec- 
tion of two representatives by each 
parish in the county, the words— 


“And in counties where the tenants are at 
present trustees for the commutation roads, on 
the qualification of paying certain rentals, these 
tenants shall be trustees for all roads.’ 


He would simply state his belief that 
this proviso would apply chiefly, if not 
exclusively, to the county represented 
by the hon. and gallant Member, where 
it was desired that the trustees should 
continue to act as they had acted 
hitherto. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
hardly possible for the Government to 
assent to the Amendment. The pro- 
posal was really, that in all cases where 
a county had a local Act by which the 
tolls were abolished, the machinery of 
the old Act should be retained for cer- 
tain purposes, instead of the new. It 
was quite competent for these counties 
to retain their present local Acts, and 
their local machinery by which they 
were worked ; but, on the other hand, 
if they discarded those local Acts, and 
superseded them by the adoption of the 
present Bill, he did not see why the Com- 
mittee should import confusion into the 
Bill by allowing the old machinery to 
operate. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, the Committee 
having adopted the principle that each 
parish should have two representatives, 
he begged to propose that the same mea- 
sure of justice be extended to police 
burghs; and he would therefore move 
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that in the 4th sub-section of the 
clause in reference to trustees, instead of 
one person only being appointed as trus- 
tee by the Commissioners of Police of 
any police burgh within, or partly within, 
a county, there should be two persons. 
The parishes in Scotland would be found, 
as a rule, to be considerably smaller 
than the burghs; and, besides that, the 
rental of the parishes was very much 
smaller on the average than the rental 
of the burghs. He thought, therefore, 
it would be exceedingly anomalous to 
say that every parish, however small, 
should have two representatives, while 
every burgh, however large, should 
have only one. This appeared to him 
an oversight, and the provision should 
have been the other way—namely, that 
while parishes might have one repre- 
sentative, the burghs, being larger and 
more important, should have two. He 
begged to move that the word ‘“‘ one” 
be omitted, and the word ‘‘two”’ be 
inserted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
6, to leave out the word “ one,’”’ in order 
toinsertthe word ‘‘two.”—( Mr. M‘ Laren.) 


Sir WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
asked, with reference to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), whether, in cases where the 
provost or chief magistrate was ex officio 
trustee, another person would also be 
deputed to represent the burgh? If 
this were not so, he should be inclined to 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh ; be- 
cause it seemed to him that burghsshould 
have more than one representative. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had an 
Amendment coming immediately after 
the present one, on the same question, 
but going further than that of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh; and it was, 
therefore, almost needless to say that he 
entirely approved of giving a larger 
representation to burghs. He wished to 
impress on the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh to take a division on the point, 
which was avery important one. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that while there 
might be exceptional parishes, such as 
those mentioned by the hon. Member 
for North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke), where the population was 
larger than in many burghs, yet the 
burghs in Lanarkshire which he (Mr. 
Ramsay) had the honour to represent, 
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were certainly more populous, not only 
than some parishes, but than almost any 
rural pas in Scotland. It would be 
only giving the burghs a fair measure 
of representation if the Lord Advocate 
would accede to the Motion. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY was decidedly 
of opinion that the parish representa- 
tives having been fixed at two, the burgh 
representatives should be increased to 
the same number. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, that the 
larger burghs, which would have a 
separate Road Trust, did not need the 
representation sought for them. He 
could not see that any burgh had aright 
to be represented by a road trustee, 
unless it contributed to the keeping up 
of the roads. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, his only objec- 
tion to the clause was that there were too 
few representatives of ratepayers, and 
too few representatives of burghs. He 
should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren). 

Mr. DALRYMPLE thought that the 
representatives of the burghs should 
not be on the County Road Trust at all. 
The burghs managed their own affairs, 
and it seemed to him that the County 
Commissioners should be left to manage 
the landward district roads, and that the 
burghs should have no voice in their 
management. At all events, he should 
distinctly oppose the appointment of a 
second trustee. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him that the question would 
come to be one of statistics, and that 
the hon. Member (Mr. Dalrymple) had 
entirely misapprehended it. The clause 
related not to burghs in general but to 
police burghs, which were defined as 
populous places having a population 
not exceeding 5,000. These should in 
some degree be represented. The roads 
in these burghs were managed by the 
County Trust, and the question really 
was, did their population on an average 
exceed the population of parishes ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
had been a good deal of misappre- 
hension as to the import of the clause. 
Reference had been made by the hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) to the population of some of 
the burghs which he represented ; but 
he (the Lord Advocate) asserted that 
none of these burghs were at all 
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likely to be in the position of throw- 
ing themselves into the arms of the 
County Trust, instead of managing their 
own roads. Some of them might do 


so, but they certainly would not be popu-. 


lous burghs. The only case contem- 
plated was that of a burgh which 
could not manage its own roads, except 
at great expense, and which availed 
itself of the provisions of the Bill in 
order to make common cause with the 
county. He believed that this class of 
burghs would not only be limited in 
number, but in population. The sug- 
gestion of the Bill was very fair. It 
dealt with Royal and Parliamentary 
burghs and with police burghs. It pro- 
vided that where a Royal and Parlia- 
mentary burgh took the step alluded to, 
it should have: as. representatives the 
Provost, the chief magistrate, and one 
member of the town council. {In the 
case of a police burgh, the Provost or 
chief magistrate and one of the Com- 
missioners of Police should be the re- 
presentatives, so that in each case there 
would be two representatives. In those 
localities intended to be benefited by 
the provisions of the Bill, there was not 
much probability of the population 
being larger than in the parishes. 

Mr. M‘LAREN thought the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had lost 
sight of the fact that there was a clause 
in the Bill which enabled all burghs of 
a population not exceeding 10,000, to 
make an arrangement with counties to 
keep up the roads and streets in that 
burgh upon such terms as the counties 
might think fit to agree to. He wished 
to know whether the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate thought that a 
burgh of 10,000 inhabitants was to be 
placed in the same position as regarded 
representation as some petty parish in 
Scotland with 500 inhabitants, or even 
less? The burghs ought to have two 
elected representatives, in addition to 
their chief magistrate. He thought the 
clause an unjust one, and felt it his duty 
to divide the House upon the question. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY believed there 
were two classes of burghs which came 
under the operation of the clause. The 
sub-section, on which the Amendment 
was founded, dealt with the case of 
the police burgh, which had no choice 
but to be of necessity a part of the 
county. This police burgh had under 
5,000 inhabitants, and would get one 
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elected member. , The proposal now was 
to elect two. The rest of the clause re- 
ferred to Royal and Parliamentary 
burghs or police burghs of over 5,000 
of population, and for these there 
existed a different set of circumstances 
altogether. In their case, the Bill con- 
templated their aoeneng: an agreement 
with the counties to have their roads 
kept up and their representation on the 
County Board was a separate affair 
altogether; but the case of the small 
police burgh was not met by the ex- 
lanation given by the right hon. and 
earned Lord Advocate. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘one’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 118; 
Noes 97: Majority 21.—(Div. List, 
No. 164.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN moved to amend 
the clause, by inserting, after the word 
“trustees,” in page 9, line 12, the fol- 
lowing words ;— 


“ All persons being proprietors in feft, in life- 
rent, or in fee not burdened with a life-rent, in 
lands and heritages within the county of the 
yearly rent or value of at least one hundred 
pounds sterling, in terms of the Act of the 
seventeenth and eightéenth Victoria, chapter 
ninety-one,”” 


In certain counties.in Scotland, as the 
right hon. and learned Lord and many 
hon. Members knew,.the roads were 
managed by a joint Board, partly com- 
posed of Commissioners of Supply from 
outside the burghs, and partly. of gen- 
tlemen inside the burghs,. having the 
same qualification as Commissioners of 
Supply. Sometimes this qualification 
was £100. In Dumfriesshire and other 
counties, however, it was, £150. So far 
as he could gather from its clauses, the 
Bill would disfranchise , those gentlemen 
whose qualification was derived, from 
property situated within the burghs. In 
Selkirkshire some of the most valuable 
members of the Road Board were gen- 
tlemen deriving their qualification from 
property within the burgh of Selkirk. 
His Amendment, which copied the words 
of the Selkirk Act, would prevent this 
disfranchisement. 

Mr. ORR-EWING opposed the 
Amendment in its existing form, as 
likely to give the same qualification as 
that of a. Commissioner of Supply to 
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pecans whose property was situated in 
urghs which might not contribute to 
the support of the county roads. 

Sir WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
wished for some further explanation of 
the effect of the section. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY understood 
the proposal of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Trevelyan) to be, that where a Royal, 
Parliamentary, or police burgh of over 
5,000 inhabitants agreed with the county 
that the county should manage its roads, 
every owner of property of £100 value 
within the burgh should in that case 
have a seat at the Board of Trustees. 
Such an arrangement between county 
and burgh would be voluntary, and it 
would be desirable that it should be 
easily terminable. He therefore urged 
that, as the provisions of the Bill already 
provided for a sufficient representation 
of a burgh, in these circumstances, it 
would be undesirable to accept an 
Amendment which would have the effect 
of making the trustees a cumbrous body, 
and of prejudicing voluntary arrange- 
ments between burghs and counties. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY un- 
derstood that the Amendment was sug- 
gested to meet the case of Selkirkshire. 
It seemed, however, to him that the 
provision would admit too many to the 
County Road Board. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL under- 
stood the proposition to be, that in the 
case of arrangements between burgh 
and county, the landward part of the 
county and the burghs should be put on 
an equal footing, and that the burghs 
should be represented by proprietors, 
plus the elected members, in the same 
way as the counties were. 

Mr. ORR-EWING objected to the 
Amendment, on the ground that it would 
indirectly change the law of Scotland as 
to the qualification of Commissioners of 
Supply, which was fixed at £200. 

Mr. TREVELYAN assured the Com- 
mittee that he was not desirous of raising 
any abstract question for discussion. He 
only wished that the course which had 
generally been followed hitherto in these 
counties where burghs were included in 
the Road Trust, should be followed under 
the new Act. That course had been 
found very advantageous in Selkirkshire 
and Dumfriesshire. Other counties than 
Selkirkshire would be prejudicially af- 
fected by the Bill if their position were 
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a large number of exceedingly useful 
road trustees would be disfranchised. 
He did not think the burghs should be 
placed in a position less advantageous 
than that which they at present occu- 
pied, and if he received sufficient en- 
couragement to do so, he would take a 
division. 

Sr WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
said, the Amendment would apply not 
only to the burghs in these counties, 
but to the burghs in all counties, and 
where there was a large number of pro- 
prietors holding this qualification they 
would swamp the trust. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE did not 
think the Government could accept the 
Amendment. The counties referred to 
by the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) were excep- 
tional counties in the South of Scot- 
land, generally of a pastoral character, 
although they were dotted here and 
there with centres of industry; and he 
doubted whether the arrangement which 
was said to have suited them would suit 
the industrial counties. In the larger 
and more populous counties to the North, 
the species of representation described 
by the hon. Member was not known, 
and the more recent local Acts abolish- 
ing tolls had approximated to the 
lines of the present Bill. He had no 
desire to disfranchise these trustees, 
and, indeed, they must, to be disfran- 
chised, disfranchise themselves. They 
were at present county trustees, within 
the meaning of their local Acts; but if 
they came within the scope of this Act, 
they came under legislation of quite 
a different kind, that contemplated sepa- 
rate management by burghs. He had 
understood that the burghs in these 
counties were rather desirous of having 
that separation, or the means of effect- 
ing it for themselves. If the Committee 
adopted the Amendment, it would simply 
come to this—that, in addition to Com- 
missioners of Supply and elected trustees, 
every person who was owner of property 
of the value of £100 within a burgh 
would beadded tothe County Road Trust. 
In many counties that would render the 
County Trust cumbrous and utterly un- 
workable, and would extend the county 
trusteeship far beyond the limits to 
which the Government could agree. 

Mr. RAMSAY, though believing it 
desirable that the burghs should have a 
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voice in the management of the county 
roads with a view to their being able 
to make representations as to the ma- 
nagement of roads adjacent to the 
burghs, advised the withdrawal of the 
Amendment, if for no other reason than 
that, as had been pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. 
Orr-Ewing), it virtually altered the legal 
qualification for being a Commissioner 
of Supply. 

CotoneL MURE thought that as the 
proposed Amendment would unduly ex- 
tend the dimensions of the Board of 
Trustees, it should not be persevered 
with. While suitable to the pastoral 
counties mentioned, it would be unma- 
nageable in the industrial counties. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, remarking that 
Selkirkshire would probably take an 
advantage of another Amendment to the 
Bill which the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had frankly placed on 
the Paper, and thatthe discussion would 
not justify him in delaying the Business 
of the Committee by taking a division, 
asked leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


‘Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ORR-EWING moved to amend 
the clause, in page 9, line 12, by in- 
serting, after the word “‘ any,” the words 
‘‘such burgh being a.” 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
this, and two other Amendments by the 
hon. Member being improvements in the 
wording of the Bill, he did not object 
to them. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Orr-Ewnne, the 
following Amendments were made :—In 
page 9, line 15, leave out “‘ other,” and 
insert ‘“‘such;” and in the same line, 
after ‘‘ burgh,” insert “ being a police 
burgh.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Mode of election by rate- 
payers). 

Mr. MARK STEWART moved to 
insert, in page 9, line 23, after the word 
“‘ election,”’ the words ‘‘in such conve- 
nient place in each parish as he may 
appoint.’ The convener of the county 
might live a long way off, and it was 


expedient that meetings should be 
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called at convenient places within the 
parish. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, 


Clause 14 (Trustees designated and 
incorporated) agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Appointment of County 
Road Boards). 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY rose to move, 
in page 10, line 11, to leave out from 
“shall,” to “each,” in line 12, and in- 
sert “may if they see fit at.” There 
was no place for such a Board as here 
proposed ; and although he did not pro- 
pose to ask the Committee to omit this 
Board from the machinery of the Bill 
altogether, he moved his'‘Amendment so 
as to make the appointment of such a 
Board entirely optional. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE thought 
there could be no doubt that the propo- 
sal which had just been made raised an 
important question,-and he regarded it 
as essential that the constitution and 
existence of a Road Board should be 
made imperative. He quite admitted 
that in some, if not most, of the counties 
of Scotland, the general management of 
the trustees was satisfactory. He quite 
admitted that when any question of im- 
portance arose, thetrustees would become 
alive to its importance, and would discuss 
and deliberate fairly as to what should 
be done; and he would be no party to 
limiting that right of determination on 
the part of the general body of road 
trustees in a county. . But those who 
were acquainted with the proceedings 
of such bodies must be aware of the 
fact that if they were-left to themselves, 
the management devolved upon a few 
active persons who conducted the whole 
business of the trust without any per- 
sonal responsibility, and who practi- 
cally constituted the supreme authority 
within the county. His proposal was, 
that a Road Board should be instituted 
as a standing committee, which should 
have administrative powers, but which 
should still be subject to such regu- 
lations and instructions as the trus- 
tees might direct and provide. The 
Board would be able to carry out the 
directions which the general body of 
trustees might choose to give, and when- 
ever it might happen to act in a manner 
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which was not in conformity with the 
desire of the majority, it would be liable 
to have its actings set aside, and to have 
a plain rule laid down for future guid- 
ance. He did not propose that the Board 
should be left to take the entire manage- 
ment in districts and parishes; but he 
believed that, to the extent to which the 
Bill went, the proposal now under con- 
sideration was necessary to the satisfac- 
tory working of the measure. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he re- 
garded his proposal as so reasonable, 
that he thought the Government would 
have agreed to it. He could speak from 
considerable experience of one county in 
Scotland—he referred to Forfarshire—, 
and he asserted with the greatest confi- 
dence that there was no room whatever 
for such a Board to occupy between the 
district and the general body of trustees. 
It would, in short, prove altogether a 
trumpery Board, and would be more 
likely to cause difficulties than anything 
else. Indeed, so far as he knew, there 
was not only no necessity for it in For- 
farshire, but no necessity for it at all in 
any of those counties which had adopted 
private Acts, and he had not seen it 
urged in any Petitions which had been 
presented to the House that such a 
Board should be appointed. For what 
imperative duties would the Board bo 
called into existence? Simply these— 
that the district committee must report 
to the Board, and the Board to tho 
trustees, instead of the committee re- 
porting to the trustees directly, and that 
the Board should constitute a court of 
appeal. These were the only two im- 
perative duties which were set out; but 
clearly the Board could not have any 
greater knowledge of the wants of the 
district than those districts themselves, 
and the general body of trustees 
might appoint a committee from among 
themselves to hear appeals. If, how- 
ever, the Government were determined 
that there should be such a Board, 
he hoped that they would agree to this 
—that the trustees themselves should 
be allowed to appoint it, provided they 
found there was any necessity for doing 
so. If there were thought to be any 
such necessity, no doubt it would be ap- 
pointed; but, for his own part, he re- 
garded the proposal of the Bill as ob- 
jectionable, and as being a cumbrous 
piece of machinery for which there was 
no necessity whatever. 
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Cotone. MURE thought that if effect 
were given to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay), 
the machinery would be much more 
cumbrous than it was at present. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it had been 
stated that there were counties in Scot- 
land in which the proposed Board would 
be an advantage. That might be so; 
but he thought there were other coun- 
ties with very large bodies of trustees 
in which no necessity whatever for any 
such Board existed, and to that extent 
his own experience concurred with that 
of the hon. Member for Forfarshire. He 
also agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
that if there were to be this appointment 
at all, perhaps the permissive method of 
procedure might be the best. The mat- 
ter might be left to the trustees without 
any risk of inconvenience. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. ANDERSON said, he had given 


Notice of an Amendment, in page 10, 
lines 14 and 15, to leave out the words, 
‘and not less than one-third and not 
more than one-half of the Board,’ in 
order to insert the words— 

“Of whom one-third shall be Commissioners 


of Supply, one-third shall be tenants, and one- 
third.” 


He had placed the Amendment on the 
Paper for the purpose of putting the 
Board on a better footing, by making 
one-third of it consist of Commissioners 
of Supply, one-third of tenants, and 
one-third of elected members. As, 
however, his former Amendment had 
been negatived, it would, of course, be 
impossible for him to carry this one ; and, 
therefore, he would, with the permission 
of the Committee, withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CotoneEL ALEXANDER, moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 10, line 14, to 
leave out ‘‘ third,’’ and insert ‘‘ fourth.” 
Under the clause, he remarked, the 
number of elected trustees appeared to 
be very large; for it provided that the 
County Board should consist of not 
more than 380 trustees, and not less than 
one-third, and not more than one-half, 
of the Board should be elected trustees. 
It was this proportion to: which he. ob- 
jected. The elected trustees had. not 
really so much interest in the matter. as 
the other trustees, and they ought not, 
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therefore, to possess such large repre- 
sentation at the Board. Under the 
clause as it stood, they might certainly 
form one-half of that body. It was in 
order to reduce the number of elected 
members from one-third to one-fourth 
that he proposed this Amendment. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
evident from the Amendments that had 
been placed upon the Paper, that there 
might be room for a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion on the matter; but he 
thought that the provisions of the Bill, 
as drawn up, constituted a fair compro- 
mise. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it would 
be very unfair if the elected trustees 
were to be reduced in number, as the 
hon. and gallant Member for South 
Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander) proposed. 
He thought that as the tenants were 
going to pay as much money as the Com- 
missioners of Supply, they ought not to 
have any less share in the representation 
than one-half. ‘The proposal made by 
the Bill was extremely unfair, and still 
more unfair and unreasonable was the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite. If the hon. and 
gallant Member did not press his Amend- 
ment, he would move to leave out ‘‘one- 
third,’’? in order to insert ‘ one-half.” 
As the elected trustees were, in any case, 
the representatives of those who paid at 
least one-half of the taxation, it cer- 
tainly was a manifest injustice that they 
should have a smaller representation at 
this Board than the Commissioners of 
Supply. If the argument of his hon. 
| gallant Friend were correct, the 
Commissioners of Supply ought to pay 
a larger share of the taxation than they 
did at present. Instead of paying one- 
half of therate, they oughtto pay two- 
thirds, and in that case he would be 
willing that they should have a repre- 
sentation of two-thirds on the Board. 
The proposal embodied in the Bill was, 
in his judgment, contrary to the princi- 

les of sound legislation, and could only 
a carried by a majority of members of 
that Committee who were determined 
that, the Commissioners of Supply 
should. have an ascendency on the 
Board. 

Lorp ELCHO said, it was evident 
there: were conflicting views upon this 
subject ; but he thought that what the 


right,hon. and learned Lord Advocate 


proposed was a fair medium course ; and 
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he, therefore, hoped that his right hon. 
and learned Friend would adhere to his 
proposal. It had been said that the 
elected trustees would not be adequately 
represented; but, if they were not, it 
would be their own fault. The Road 
Board was to be appointed ata general 
meeting of the body of trustees, and it 
was at that meeting that those gentle- 
men should look after their interests and 
the interests of those whom they might 
be called upon to represent... If they 
had a majority present at\the general 
meeting, there could be little doubt that 
they would receive there a full represen- 
tation—namely, one-half, on the County 
Road Board... He hoped the Govern- 
ment would stand by the clause, which 
appeared to him to be just and fair. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
there could be no doubt that in this case 
the ‘one-third’? represented the. prin- 
ciple that the elected trustees should be 
in a minority at: the Board. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’?] The expression was ‘‘not less 
than one-third aud. not more than one- 
half.” The general effect of that 
would be that the elected members 
would be in a minority. [‘‘No,no!’’] 
Well, on an average they would. They 
could not be: more than one-half, and 
they might be less than one-half. The 
elected members would clearly represent 
the greater part of the taxation under 
the Bill; One-half of the taxation was 
paid by the tenants; but the elected 
members would represent not only the 
tenants, but small proprietors under 
£100 a-year and the burghs, and that 
being so, itwas indisputable that it 
was unjust they should be put in a mi- 
nority. 

Sm WILLIAM OUNINGHAME 
said, that while he hoped his hon. and 
gallant’ Friend (Colonel Alexander) 
would not press his Amendment, he 
desired to point out that hon. Gentle- 
men whospoke of the elected trustees 
representing the body ‘that paid more 
than one-half of the total charge, 
seemed entirely to forget that the tenants 
practically received back part of what 
they paid inthe shape of diminished 
rents. This came, therefore, to a large 
extent out of the landlords’ pockets. 

Cotonen MURE said, he desired to 
supplement what. had been stated by the 
hon. Baronet who had just spoken. 
Under Clause 65, proprietors would also 
have to pay for ai new works—for new 
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roads and new bridges. In addition to 
that, the whole burden of the debt 
would fall upon them ; and, in all these 
circumstances, it was not at all fair to 
say that the elected trustees would pay 
a larger sum than the other trustees, 
and were consequently entitled to a lar- 
ger representation. He hoped the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate would 
perceive that—‘ Jn medias res tutissimus 
ais,” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 10, lines 14 and 15, 
to leave out ‘‘and not less than one- 
third, and not more than one-half of the 
Board,’’ and to insert “of whom one- 
half shall be elected trustees.” With 
reference to the remarks of the last of 
the hon. Members who had spoken—his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Mure) 
—it ought to be remembered that the 
Bill provided that elected trustees should 
have no voice in the questions of debt or 
of new roads and bridges. The ques- 
tions coming before the Board would be 
questions in connection with which the 
tenants would have to pay, and the 
landlords—the Commissioners — would 
also have to pay, and even if it were dis- 
tinetly provided that there should be one- 
half for each, there was still no provision 
whatever that the burghs should be re- 
presented. But he maintained that 
those who would pay one-half of the 
taxation would be placed in a minority. 
On the simple grounds of equity, the 
House was bound to recognize the prin- 
ciple that those who contributed one- 
half of the taxation were entitled to 
one half of the representation. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
14, to leave out the words ‘third and 
not more than.’”’—(Mr. James Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” ; 


Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
hoped that the proposal of the Bill 
would be allowed to remain as it was. 
It would appear, from the manner in 
which some hon. Gentlemen had spoken, 
that there was actually an antagonism 
between the tenants and the Commis- 
sioners of Supply; but such an idea was 
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a perfect delusion. The tenants would 
be represented at the Board, their inte- 
rests would be duly considered and cared 
for, and matters would be conducted 
with as much economy as possible. In 
these circumstances, he really thought 
that they need not waste more time in 
discussion as to the word which should 
be put into the Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the'‘hon. Baronet 
who had just spoken (Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery) had protested against the idea 
that there was any difference of interest 
between the Commissioners of Supply 
and the tenants. He (Mr. M‘Laren) 
would admit there was no antagonism 
between them ; but, because of that very 
fact, why should the tenants be stigma- 
tized as they would be, if they had not 
an equal vote and an equal representa- 
tion? There could be no reason for it. 
He appealed to the Government to give 
way to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER wished to point 
out to the Committee, that as the Amend- 
ment was now put, it would have an 
effect which, perhaps, was not contem- 
plated — namely, that it would not 
equally divide the representation ; but 
would provide that, while one-half of the 
Board must be elected trustees, more 
than one-half might be elected trustees. 
Therefore, the Amendment, if carried, 
might have the effect of giving more 
than one-half of the representation on 
the County Boards to the elected trustees. 
If it were true, as had been suggested, 
that there would be no antagonism be- 
tween the two classes of governors, and 
that, if left alone, a fair proportion of 
each class would be appointed, he saw 
no particular reason why either the 
clause should not be allowed to stand in 
the form in which it appeared in the 
Bill, or why the words regulating the 
proportion of elected trustees should 
not be entirely omitted. If there were 
to be no antagonism, no harm could 
be done by either of these courses being 
adopted. 

HE CHAIRMAN pointed out that as 
the Amendment was originally drawn, 
it contained more words than were 
necessary, in that it laid down that not 
less than half and not more than half of 
the body should be elected trustees. 
He thought the object would be attained 


by shortening it to the words ‘‘ not more 


than half.” 
Sir Graham Montgomery 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not intend to turn the scale in the way 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Perthshire (Mr. OC. 8. Parker) ; and ifthe 
words which he had moved were found 
to have a different signification from that 
which he attached to them, they could 
be amended on the Report. The object 
of his Amendment was to give an equal 
representation on the Board to the parties 
interested. He proposed that the Board 
should consist of half elected trustees 
and half Commissioners of Supply. If 
the Government were prepared to leave 
out the clause altogether, without speci- 
fying the numbers in any way, he should 
be quite content to accept this part of 
the Bill in that form, and trust to the 
sense of justice which he had no doubt 
pervaded the general body of trustees to 
do what was right in the matter. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, it seemed to be 
conceded that the interests of the land- 
lords and tenants in this matter were 
not antagonistic. Well, they certainly 
were not antagonistic, but they were not 
identical. The one was permanent, and 
the other was temporary and fleeting, 
anid only extended to the duration of his 
lease. If a road were allowed to go down 
for four or five or six years, it required 
at the end of the time a good deal of 
money to put it again in proper condi- 
tion, and the cost must fall upon the 
landlord, the tenant who had not paid a 
fair proportion during his tenancy, but 
had used the roads, having probably 
moved away into another district. 
Therefore, he was inclined to take a 
middle course, and support the clause as 
it stood in the Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 121; 
Noes 69: Majority 52.—(Div. List, 
No. 165.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (County to be divided into 
districts, and district committees ap- 
pointed). 

Mr. ORR-EWING moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 10, line 24, to 
leave out the word “shall,’’? and insert 
“may, if they think fit.” The object 
of the Amendment was to leave it op- 
tional with the trustees to divide the 
county into districts for the purpose of 
managing the highways under their 
control. 
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Mz. RAMSAY hoped that the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate would 
not agree to the Amendment; because, 
if it were thought right that there should 
be a County Board appointed in every 
case, it was equally requisite that there 


should be a division into districts in| 


every case. He thought that if the hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment 
would just consider the circumstances of 
the county which he represented in that 
House, he would feel that, unless it 
were divided into districts, some injustice 
would be done to the inhabitants of very 
large areas. It was expedient, there- 
fore, that this obligation should continue 
to exist. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
pointed out that in Scotland there were 
some counties so small that it would be 
very inexpedient to divide them into 
districts at all.. Their number might 
not be large; but, at the same time, he 
thought the power referred to in the 
clause should be permissive. 

Mr. RAMSAY reminded the hon. 
Baronet that it was not imperative to 
make the division in any counties where 
there were not more than six parishes. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that being so, the result of passing 
the clause in its present shape would 
be, that in the ease of any small 
county which happened to contain seven 
parishes, it would be imperative to 
divide those parishes into more. than 
one road district. That would be un- 
desirable, and he, therefore, hoped the 
Amendment would be adopted. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY supported the 
proposal to divide each county into 
districts. If the Amendment were not 
adopted, the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate might consider the desirability, 
in certain cases, of extending the limit 
which he had introduced into the clause 
relating to the number of parishes, It 
was quite proper that as regarded all 
larger counties, at all events, they should 
be divided into districts. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE thought it 
would be well to consider the suggestion 
just made by the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. Barclay). At the same 
time, he thought it was exceedingly 
desirable that in some counties in Scot- 
land, at all events, this should be made 
imperative; and he would remind the 
Committee that there was provided an 
appeal to the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, with a view to see 
that the boundaries were rightly laid 
down. The present exception would 
exclude several of the smaller counties 
in Scotland; but it was impossible for 
him at that moment, without looking 
into the statistics of the case, and ascer- 
taining the number of parishes in each 
county above that limit, to say what 
should be the proper figure in the 
clause. 

Mr. ORR-EWING insisted that great 
harm would be done to many counties by 
dividing them into districts. He thought 
it should be left to the whole body of the 
inhabitants in each county to decide 
whether the county should or should not 
be divided into districts. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS suggested 
that after what had been said, a fair 
case had been made out for a re-consi- 
deration of this particular question. He 
would remind the hon. Member (Mr. 
Orr-Ewing), that the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate had undertaken 
to look into the matter; but he could 
not say whether the number “six” 
should be altered before the Report. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
agreed with the suggestion, remarking 
that, if passed in its present form, the 
clause would work great injustice in 
many parts of the country. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment, on the under- 
standing that the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate recommended the clause 
—with reference to the point now 
raised—between the present stage and 
the Report. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would do that, but added, it was pos- 
sible that the statistics, when examined, 
might not enable the Government to 
propose any alteration in the limit con- 
tained in the clause. In that case, it 
would be open to the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire again to propose and 
to take the sense of the Committee upon 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
page 10, line 29, after ‘‘fit,” to insert 
**but being, as far as may be, persons 
deriving their qualifications as trustees 
from lands within such district.” 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved; in page 
10, line 29, to leave out the words from 
‘‘ committee,” to ‘ provided,”’ in line 35. 
The Amendment raised a similar issue to 
that on which the Committee had recently 
divided ; but, in the present case, it de- 
rived additional importance from the 
fact that the whole management of the 
roads would depend on the district 
committee. Therefore, it was of essen- 
tial importance that upon these district 
committees the tenant-farmers should be 
fully represented. No doubt, in the 
appointment of these district com- 
mittees, all the principal landowners 
in the district would wish to be placed 
upon it ; but that would probably be the 
whole amount of interference which they 
would take upon themselves in the mat- 
ter. Ifthe tenants were not fairly and 
fully represented on these district com- 
mittees, the practical result would ‘be 
that the management of the roads would 
fall into the hands of officials, and that 
would be a very unfortunate position of 
affairs both for the landlords and the 
tenants. He was now speaking from 
practical experience of those counties 
which had come to Parliament: for pri- 
vate Acts of their own, and it was a very 
remarkable thing that this Bill, which 
was brought in by the Government, was 
far more Tory in its character than the 
private Bills which had been promoted 
by the Commissioners of Supply them- 
selves. That was one remarkable fea- 
ture of this measure. He knew of no 
Bill, except that of the county which was 
represented by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Elcho), in which this invidious 
distinction was made between the two 
classes of trustees. If the tenant-farmers 
were not to have a direct voice in the 
management of the roads in the district 
in which they lived, all that would re- 
main for them to do would be to vote in 
the election of those who should have 
such voice in the management of the 
roads. He therefore hoped that the 
Government would not insist upon: this 
clause as it stood, because he did not 
speak now in the interest of the repre- 
sentative trustees alone, or of the Com- 
missioners of Supply, but in the in- 
terest of both boris: and it was of 
the utmost importance for the good 
working of this Bill and the economical 
management of the roads, that’ the 
tenant-trustees of the parish should feel 


that they had an active and direct in- 
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terest in looking after the roads in their 
respective districts. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 29, to leave out from the word 
‘‘committee,” to the word “ provided,” 
in line 35, inclusive. — (Mr. James Bar- 
clay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘of whom one’ stand part of the Clause,” 


Lorp ELOHO said, he would point 
out to the Committee that there were a 
hundred and odd clauses in the Bill. 
They were now on the 16th, and that 
day had been given to them for the pur- 
pose of making progress with a mea- 
sure which, he supposed, they were all 
anxious to pass. Well, the arguments 
which the hon. Gentleman had adduced 
in favour of his present Amendment had 
already been urged by him in reference 
to a former Amendment, which the Con- 
mittee, notwithstanding, had rejected, 
and affirmed the principle of the clause. 
Under these circumstances, he would 
suggest that if they wished to make 
progress, they would simply adopt or 
negative the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 123; 
Noes 62: Majority 61.—(Div. List, 
No. 166.) 


Mr. ANDERSON, in whose name the 
next three Amendments stood upon 
the Paper, said, they were intended to 
make the district committees precisely 
the same as to their construction as he 
desired the Board to be—namely, that 
they should be composed of one-third 
proprietors, one-third tenants, and one- 
third elected members. The Committee, 
however, had already entirely ignored 
the tenant-farmer, and precluded him 
from having any existence on the Board, 
except by accident. In two divisions it 
had ‘declared its approval of the pro- 
posal that the Board and district com- 
mittees should be so constructed that in 
no instance would the landed proprietors 
be left in a minority. It was, therefore, 
absolutely useless for him to move his 
Amendments, and he would not take up 
the time of the Committee by doing so. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he must protest 
against the allegation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that: the tenant-farmers had been 
ignored in the Bill. 
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Mr. ANDERSON replied, that they 


were ignored as a class, inasmuch as the 
only means which were open to a tenant- 
farmer to obtain a place on the Board 
were that he should be among the elected 
members. As a tenant-farmer he had 
no status, and it might easily happen 
under the Bill that the elected members 
might all be proprietors under £100 
a-year, and not a single tenant on the 
Board. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 
Remaining Amendment (Mr. | Orr- 
Ewing), by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Appeal to Secretary of 
State as to formation of districts). 

Coroner ALEXANDER. moved, in 
page 11, line 6, the omission of the words 
‘Secretary of State,” and the substitu- 
tion for them of the words ‘‘ Sheriff of 
the county.” The Sheriff would, he 
contended, because of his greater local 
knowledge, be much. better qualified to 
decide appeals relating to questions of 
boundary than a Member of the Govern- 
ment, however eminent, residing in 
London, and unacquainted: with the 
various localities in regard to which an 
appeal was made. 

Mr. BAILLIECOCHRAN E expressed 
a hope that the Government would ac- 
cept (the Amendment. It appeared to 
him to be quite out of the question that 
the Secretary of State in London could 
satisfactorily discharge the duties which 
the clause would impose upon him. The 
people of Scotland managed their own 
affairs very well, and he, for one, strongly 
objected to the tendency which prevailed 
at the present day to the system of cen- 
tralization. It was quite evident, he 
thought, that the Secretary of State 
could not be so well acquainted as. the 
Sheriffs of counties with -local circum- 
stances, on which the proper arrange- 
ment of boundaries very much depended ; 
and he hoped the Government would 
think better of it, and not compel the 
Committee to divide. 

SmEDWARDCOLEBROOKE hoped 
the Government would adhere to the 
clause as it stood. Under its operation, 
the words ‘‘ Secretary of State” would 
in reality mean the Lord Advocate ; and 
there would, in his opinion, be a great 


disadvantage in having questions which 
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might arise with respect to the division 
of counties decided by a person who 
might be, toa considerable extent, mixed 
up with local affairs. 

Mr. MARK STEWART asked if it 
was necessary to have the clause at all, 
and stated that he had an Amendment 
to omit it altogether. He maintained 
that no necessity existed for giving a 

ower of appeal at all. The greatest 

rmony, as a general rule, prevailed at 
the meetings of .the Commissioners of 
Supply. There were, of course, from 
time to time, points on which differences 
of opinion existed; but the minority 
were always disposed to give way to the 
views of the majority. But, apart from 
that, what, he should like to know, could 
a Secretary of State understand about 
the intricacies involved in questions of 
boundary in each county in Scotland ? 
What, again, did the Sheriff of a county 
know about local matters? He, of course, 
travelled about the county; but it by no 
means followed from that that he should 
possess the requisite information to 
enable him to be an efficient court of 
appeal under the Bill. The result of the 
adoption of the clause, too, would be, 
he firmly believed, to lead to no end of 
intrigues and expense in order to have 
questions settled in London, instead os 
having them disposed of, as at present, 
by one vote of the Commissioners of 
Supply, and, if necessary, re-settled at 
the expiration of a period of three years. 
The clause, in fact, would give rise to all 
sorts of plotting and nagging, which, in 
his opinion, it would be extremely de- 
sirable to avoid. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE rose 
to Order.. He wished to ask whether the 
hon, Gentleman was in Order in discuss- 
ing an Amendment for the rejection of 
the clause, which stood in his name 
lower down on the Notice Paper, when 
the immediate question before the Com- 
mittee was the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Ayrshire 
(Colonel Alexander) ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Wigton (Mr. Mark Stewart) 
would not be in Order in making ob- 
servations which were directed to the 
rejection of the clause as a whole, inas- 
much as the Question before the Com- 
mittee was a proposal to amend it. 

Mr. MARK STEWART would, of 
course; at once bow to the decision of 
the Chairman, and would simply say, in 
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conclusion, that he greatly doubted 
whether the Sheriffs of counties in Scot- 
land were competent to pronounce an 
impartial opinion on matters which, so 
far as he could see, could only be satis- 
factorily decided upon by the members 
of the Commission of Supply. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY rose to Order. 
He thought it was doing a great injus- 
tice to the Sheriffs of Scotland to sup- 

ose that they could not arrive at an 
impartial opinion on such questions as 
would, under the operation of the clause, 
be submitted to them as a court of ap+ 

eal. 
F Tae CHAIRMAN said, that if the 
hon. Member for Wigton (Mr. Mark 
Stewart) intended to cast any general 
reflection upon the administration of 
justice in Scotland, his remarks would 
not be in Order. He did not, however, 
understand that to be his intention. 

Mr. MARK STEWART believed 
there was only one hon. Member in the 
House who would have objected to the 
words which he had used. What he 
meant to say was, that it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to get men of 
judicial mind to decide with advantage 
on the vexed questions which might 
have to be submitted to them under the 
Bill. That, he might add, was not only 
his own private opinion, but the opinion 
of many persons who had had large and 
long experience in county matters in 
Scotland, who had brought the subject 
under his notice, and whose views he had 
promised to lay before the House. 

Coronet MURE, in regard to the ar- 
gument as between the Secretary of 
State and the Sheriff, might point out 
that this was not going to be an annual 
or general duty, because they had a new 
Act before them. The hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire had pointed out that 
there were great inequalities in the dif- 
ferent districts. At the same time, he 
should be prepared to support the idea 
that the Sheriff of the county would be 
better fitted for this duty than the Secre- 
tary of State ; but he would like to 
know whether this Secretary of State 
was to be the English Secretary of 
State or the new Scottish Secretary of 
State? As to what had been said, that 
the Sheriff was not a good court of ap- 
peal on local matters, because he might, 
though not intentionally, be under local 
influences, he might say that the Sheriff 
was a local magnate, and he did not 


Mr. Mark Stewart 
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think that would be the case. He might, 
however, remind the Committee that the 
Sheriff was a Law Officer, appointed by 
the Court in Edinburgh, whose position 
in the country was merely temporary, 
and who, although he might not possess 
any special knowledge of local matters, 
was supposed to be acquainted with ques- 
tions relating to lands and heritages. 
He would, therefore, so far as he could 
see, be about the best person to decide 
in cases of appeal. He should support 
the Amendment. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
noticed that it was a charge against the 
former Lord Advocates that they always 
put the Sheriffs in the Bill they intro- 
duced. Now, here was a case where 
the Lord Advocate exercised his discre- 
tion in another direction, and hon. Mem- 
bers stepped in and objected. For his 
own part, he believed the Secretary of 
State would be avery suitable autho- 
rity to whom to give the proposed 
power of deciding in cases of appeal. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought it probable 
that: any reference to the Secretary of 
State might be found to be unnecessary ; 
but, in the event of the clause remaining 
part of the Bill, he would prefer that it 
should pass in its present shape, because, 
without for a moment impugning the 
wayin which theSheriffs discharged their 
duties, and although he had full confi- 
dence in them, he must say he did not 
wish to see them take part in the set- 
tlements of any local ‘differences of 
opinion with respect to the sub-division 
of counties. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
if there had been the least affinity be- 
tween the duties imposed by the clause 
and those which appertained to the judi- 
cial office, he, for one, should not have 
hesitated to give the matter to the Sheriff. 
No such affinity, however, existed. The 
duties which would have to be per- 
formed under the operation of the clause 
were far from being judicial, and would 
involve the Sheriffs in unpleasant dis- 
putes in the endeavour to arbitrate be- 
tween the two halves of a county, with 
the certain result of giving dissatis- 
faction to one of them. He might also 
observe that, under certain public Acts, 
the duty had been imposed on the 
Sheriffs of defining burgh boundaries ; 
and that, in all such cases, it had been 

rovided that their decision should not 
¢ final, but that aright of appeal should 
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be given to the Secretary of State. He 
hoped, he might add, that questions of 
the kind dealt with in the clause would, 
generally speaking, be settled by agree- 
ment, and that references to the Secre- 
tary of State would be exceedingly rare. 
The clause, he maintained, had in no 
way a centralizing tendency. It was 
not proposed to vest the administration 
of the law in the Secretary of State, but 
to enable him to decide between certain 

rties, and to make his decision final 
aa a considerable time. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
the clause would give enormous powers 
to the Secretary of State to the extent 
of which he altogether objected. These 
powers, too, it should be borne in mind, 
were to last for 10 years. It appeared 
to him to be giving powers to the Secre- 
tary of State in London, and taking 
power from Scotland; and, under the 
circumstances, he hoped the Amendment 
would be pressed to a division. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. M‘LAREN wished to draw the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire’s (Lord Elcho’s) attention to the 
fact that a great deal of time had been 
oveupied by useless Amendments on the 
noble Lord’s side of the House. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 

Mr. MARK STEWART moved its 
omission. It involved, he said, a ques- 
tion on which he entertained a very 
strong opinion. He could not see the 
object of bringing up questions relating 
to the sub-division of counties in Scot- 
land to be reviewed periodically in Lon- 
don by the Secretary of State. The 
people of that country had hitherto been 
able to manage their own affairs with- 
out troubling others, and what good 
reason was there, he should like to 
know, why they should, in the present 
instance, be compelled to change a sys- 
tem which hitherto had been found to 
work well, and to submit to a decision 
by the Secretary of State which was to 
have effect for no less than 10 years? 
Alterations were made in Scotland in 
such matters as those with which the 
Bill dealt every October or April as the 
case might be ; and it would, he thought, 
be much more satisfactory to Scotch 
Members and also to Scotchmen, that 
they should not be subjected to the pro- 
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visions of a clause such as that under 
discussion. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE seconded 
the Amendment, and expressed a belief 
that if the clause were omitted from the 
Bill the Commissioners of Supply would 
settle disputed matters among them- 
selyes without the aid of the Secretary 
of State. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Clause be struck 
out.”’— (Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


Mrz. VANS AGNEW pointed out 
another objection to the clause. It 
would, in his opinion, give rise to per- 
sistent opposition on the part of small 
minorities. It would, in his opinion, be 
much better that the clause should be 
omitted from the Bill, and that each 
county should be allowed to manage its 
own affairs through the voice of the 
majority. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
hoped the Government would abide by 
the clause. The case was one in which, 
in his opinion, a majority might in a 
mixed county or town population and 
suburban districts do a great deal of 
injury, unless the minority were invested 
with a right of appeal such as the clause 
proposed to give. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 162; 
Noes 9: Majority, 153.—(Div. List, 
No. 167.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Islands to be districts). 

Mr. RAMSAY moved the omission, 
in page 11, lines 38 to 40, of the 
words— 

“And in payment of a reasonable share of 


the necessary general expenditure incurred in 
such county in the execution of this Act.” 


The whole of the money levied in an 
insular district ought, he contended, to 
be expended within the limits of that 
district, and he could not understand why 
islands should be saddled with any por- 
tion of the expenditure which might be 
incurred in earrying out the law on 
the mainland, inasmuch as they would 
derive no benefit from its operation. 
Taz LORD ADVOCATE thought the 
islands had been very fairly dealt with 
in the Bill. It was very difficult to say 
that a part of the county should be 
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exempted bearing its share of the out- 
lay. He thought that, to the extent of a 
reasonable sum, it was impossible to see 
any principle for not laying a proportion 
of these expenses upon the islands. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the only reason 
for which he proposed the Amendment 
was that the clause imposed upon the 
islands a payment, while no benefit 
could bereceived from the mainland parts 
of the county. He thought it unreason- 
able that they should be made to pay a 
part of the general expenditure. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Occasional vacancies to be 
supplied). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would 
not move the Amendments to the clause 
which stood in his name on the Paper. 
He wished, at the same time, to suggest 
to the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate the desirability of empower- 
ing the trustees to supply any vacan- 
cies which might arise among their own 
number as well as in the Board. 

Taz ‘LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would take the matter into consideration. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Failure to elect not to in- 
validate acts of trustees), agreed to. 


Meetings of Trustees, Board, and Com- 
mittee. 

Clause 21 (Time and place of general 
meeting of the trustees); Clause 22 
(Meetings of Board and district com- 
mittees); and Clause 23 (Quorum at 
meetings of trustees’ board, and com- 
mittee); severally agreed to. 


General Regulations for conducting the 
business of Meetings. 


Clause 24 (Regulations as to meetings 
and proceedings of trustees’ board, and 
district committees). 


Dr. CAMERON moved the omission, 
in page 15, line 11, of the words— 

‘But this provision shall not prevent a per- 
son whose name is entered on the list of Com- 
missioners of Supply as factor for more than 
one proprietor, from voting on behalf of such 
proprietor in his absence at a meeting of the 
trustees.” 

The provisions, he contended, made, as 
it stood, a very invidious distinction in 
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favour of a single class of commis- 
sioners. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
a Commissioner of Supply who had 
£800 a-year according to the valuation 
roll, might be represented under the 
operation of the present law by his 
factor in his absence. If, then, two 

roprietors could vote if they sent two 
actors to a meeting, was it not reason- 
able that for the sake of convenience 
they should be enabled to vote by means 
of one? 

Mr. RAMSAY was of opinion that 
the effect of the Amendment, if passed, 
would be to disfranchise a considerable 
number of proprietors who were repre- 
sented at road trust meetings by their 
factors. 

Mr. M‘LAREN supported the Amend- 
ment. The clause in its present shape 
appeared to him to be most unjust. It 
would result in a revival of the old 
system which used to prevail in the 
House of Lords, when a Peer carried a 
majority of proxy votes in his pocket. 


And, it being now ten minutes to 
Seven of the clock, 


House resumed. 


Committee report. Progress; to sit 
again upon TZwesday 18th June, at Two 
of the clock. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 
—o-0o>— 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to call attention to the Endowed 
Schools of Ireland, particularly with 
reference to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Endowed Schools, Ire- 
land, appointed in 1854, and to a Return 
recently laid upon the Table of the 
House; and to move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the condition, revenues, and mas. 
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tof the Endowed Schools of Ireland, 
with instructions to report how far those endowe, 
ments are at present promoting or, are appli- 
cable to the promotion of Intermediate Educa- 
tion in that Country without distinction of class 
or religion.” 
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In doing so, he wished to apologize to 
Irish Members for taking up what might 
be considered to be their peculiar pro- 
perty. His attention had been directed 
to the question, in the first place, be- 
cause he thought the question of Irish 
education was not so much an Irish 
question asof one the most important Im- 

erial questions of the day; secondly, 

ecause, though these endowments were 
in such a state of inefficiency as to 
demand the immediate attention of the 
Legislature, no Irish Member had de- 
voted any attention to.the subject; and, 
thirdly, because if the establishments 
with which they were connected. were 
put into a thoroughly efficient state, they 
would have a most beneficial effect upon 
the higher education of the middle 
classes in Ireland. It was more than 
40 years since these schools were last 
brought under the notice of Parliament ; 
and he trusted, therefore, that he might 
claim the kind indulgence of the House 
while he touched very briefly upon some 
of the more. striking . facts .connected 
with the subject. The endowments for 
educational purposes in Ireland were 
found, by the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1854, to amount to £68,670 
per annum, and were derived partly 
from landed estate and partly from 
funded property. The extent of the 
landed estate was 75,000 acres, and the 
funded property produced an income of 
£16,000 a-year. Competent authorities 
had stated that, under proper manage- 
ment, there could be little doubt that 
before a generation or two had passed 
the endowments would amount to nearly 
double that sum. The Commissioners 
of Education for Endowed Schools ad- 
ministered the funds of and generally 
controlled six Royal Grammar Schools 
and seven schools of private foundation 
which had been pl under their ma- 
nagement in 1813. The endowments 
arose from 25,000 acres of land;. but 
the net income was only 7,000. a-year, 
and that, he thought, was a point that 
required explanation. The celebrated 
foundation of Erasmus Smith had landed 
property of 12,000 acres, and produced 
an income of £9,000 a-year; but they 
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had; at the time: the Commission re- 
a surplus of £3,000, and as they 

ad given no account since that. time, 
their income now might amount to any- 
thing from £12,000 to £20,000 a-year. 
They were supposed to support five 
grammar schools and 140 elementary 
schools. Another celebrated endowment 
was that called ‘‘The Incorporated So- 
ciety,” which was founded to support 
both higher and elementary education ; 
it had:an income of £11,000 per annum, 
arising from 17,000 acres of land, and 
£100,000 in the Funds.. They sup- 
ported eight boarding schools, and a 
number of day schools as well; but as, 
on the whole, this endowment was found 
by the Royal Commissioners to be fairly 
efficient, he did not propose to direct 
special attention to it on the present 
occasion. With respect to the Royal 
Free Schools, the State was directly re- 
Eom ag» for their management, having 
placed them under certain Commis- 
sioners appointed by the State. As he 
had said, there were six of these Royal 
Free Schools — namely, Enniskillen, 
Armagh, Dungannon, Raphoe, Cavan, 
and Banagher. They were founded by 
James I. and Charles I., and their 
income was £7,395 per annum, in addi- 
tion to exhibitions at Trinity College 
amounting to £1,200 per annum. They 
would accommodate 410 boarders, and 
1,055 day scholars; but, asa matter of 
fact, they’ were only educating 150 
boarders and 490 day scholars. The edu- 
cation was intended by the Royal Found- 
ers to be gratuitous ; but, in actual fact, 
out of 671 pupils, only 85 received a gra- 
tuitous education. The schools were in- 
tended forthe benefit of all Irish children, 
without distinction of creed. In the 
Report of 1858, the Royal Commissioners 
said— 

“We are of opinion that. the Royal Schools 
are by their constitution essentially non-exclu- 
sive. ' They are not intended for pupile of only 
one religious persuasion, and the master has no 
power to compel all the pupils to receive reli- 
gious instruction in his own tenets.” 


Yet, of the 671 scholars, only 49 were 
Catholics, and 45 Presbyterians ; and of 
the 49 Catholics, 87 were educated in 
the Banagher School, so that only 11 
pupils were left to be divided among 
the other five schools. The following 

uotation from the Report of the Royal 
Guehiatiaien might, perhaps, explain how 
it wasthatthe 25,000 aeres under the ma- 
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nagement of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners only produced a net income 
of £7,000 a-year. In it, they reported 
as follows :— 


“Tt appears, from the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament under which the Commissioners of 
Education were constituted, that it was part of 
their duty to take an annual account of the 
assets and liabilities of the Royal School estates. 
This, however, was not’ done ; but, on the con- 
trary, the accounts of the law agents were al- 
lowed to accumulate during a series of years, no 

rovision being made for the payment of them. 
The accounts thus omitted contained some 
excessive items, yet they were allowed to remain 
untaxed during 13 years. In addition to this, 
the accounts of the-Board were never audited 
from the date of its foundation- down to the pre- 
sent time, and this neglect on the part of the 
Commissioners took place, although it was dis- 
covered, after one of their secretaries had died in 
insolvent circumstances in 1827, that he had ap- 
propriated the funds of one or two charities so 
long before as the year 1816, which they had re- 
ported in that year to have been invested in Go- 
vernment Stock, and had carried on a fraudulent 
system of concealment for 11 years previous to 
his death without detection. It also appeared in 
evidence that since 1827 considerable sums for 
the payment of law costs had been debited to 
several charities which ought properly to have 
been charged on the Consolidated Fund, and 
that payments had been made out of the funds 
of other endowments without any legal autho- 
rity to warrant such an appropriation.” 


Nothwithstanding this, the accounts of 
the Board had never been audited from 
the time the Royal Commission reported 
up to the present day, and no action 
had been taken on that Report. He 
could only account for that by the sup- 
position, that when the Report was 
issued, the Commissioners of Education 
must have felt that their last hour had 
come; for the Report recommended the 
formation of a new Board, and the pre- 
sent one had not thought it worth 
while to justify the continuance of 
its existence. Its annual Reports to 
Parliament were characterized by a 
candour which was almost cynical. 
It reported that one school, in a Catho- 
lic district, and with a large endowment, 
educated only five pupils—ali Protestants 
—and another seven ; and this was nota 
temporary condition of things, for the 
RoyalCommission in1858 reported the two 
as educating eight pupils between them. 
A school which, according to the annual 
Report, was ‘‘ well attended ’—namely, 
that of Clonmel—had accommodation 
for 115, and the attendance was only 38. 
Another—the Royal Free School at Dun- 
gannon—had accommodation for 170, 
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and the attendance was 49. Another— 
that of Cavan—did not “ present any 
variation,” its condition having always 
been most unsatisfactory ; and, with ac- 
commodation for 140, it had an attend- 
ance of 86, all Protestants, in a Catholic 
locality. A mastership of one school, 
that of Banagher, having fallen vacant 
in 1878, the then Lord Lieutenant (Earl 
Spencer) appointed a Catholic head- 
master. Now, of the 42 scholars, 37 
were Catholic, and this was the only 
school which showed any signs of im- 
provement, in spite of every drawback 
and an income of only £164 per annum. 
Unfortunately, the Irish Church Act 
abolished the diocesan schools, which 
might have been made, under good 
management, useful centres of higher 
education. It was supposed they were 
sectarian institutions, and they were 
treated accordingly; but they were 
nothing of the kind; the Church had 
nothing to do with them, except to con- 
tribute to their support, and they were 
only called diocesan schools because, at 
the time they were formed, a diocese was 
a more convenient division to deal with 
thana county. These Commissioners of 
Education, with regard to their meetings 
and the difficulty they experienced in 
holding them, asked that the attendance 
of an ex officio member should not be re- 
quired, and three ordinary members 
should form a quorum. Now, this para- 
graph in their Report threw great light 
upon the constitution of the Board of 
Commissioners. Among the Members 
were the Lord Chancellor, the Primate, 
some Bishops, some Judges, the Member 
for the University of Dublin for the time 
being—there being at the time of the 
constitution of the Board only one Mem- 
ber for the University. He did not know, 
however, which Member for the Univer- 
sity now performed that duty. All 
these eminent persons had a thousand 
other things to attend to, and it was, 
therefore, impossible for them to give 
their attention to the complicated affairs 
that must arise in the management of 
25,000 acres of land, £16,000 a-year 
in money, and some 15 or 16 schools, 
which ought to be educating nearly 3,000 
scholars. The Royal Commissioners said 
of the permanent Commissioners— 
“Their number is, no doubt, considerable— 
too large, indeed, for the efficiency of such a 
body. Neyertheless, the attendance of members 
at board meetings has been uncertain and irre- 
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golar, and for some years past increasingly so. 
t was stated to us by Dr. Kyle, the secretary, 
that for the last few years it has been very diffi- 
cult to procure the presence of the Commis- 
sioners, and that he has frequently been obliged 
to make personal solicitations to induce the 
members to come. The necessary quorum is 
only three, yet out of a number of 17 persons 
the average attendance has been but three and 
four, and has often been reduced to a minimum. 
The presence of one ex oficio member is made 
essential by statute for the transaction of busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, Dr. Kyle stated there had 
been a difficulty in procuring the attendance of 
one such Commissioner.” 


There was, however, one day of the year 
on which heroic efforts were made to 
get these dignitaries together, and that 
was the day when the annual report had 
to be signed. On that important occa- 
sion the Lord Chancellor forsook his 
Court, the Primate his pupit, the Judges 
their benches, and the Member for the 
University of Dublin for the time being 
turned up from goodness knows where ; 
but all they did, however, was to ratify 
the impotent proceedings and lend the 
weight of their names to the maundering 
lucubrations of their octogenarian secre- 
tary. He thought that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would agree that that Commis- 
sion was a corporation a trifle more un- 
reformed than any of the bodies which 
he had had to deal with. All that he 
had said as to the Commissioners of 
Education would apply to the Governors 
of Erasmus Smith’sfoundation, and more. 
He should like to quote a passage of the 
Report of the Royal Commission—a per- 
fect gem in its way, as showing how 
Irish endowments were managed— 


‘‘ We found that there were four officers of the 
Board intrusted with the duty of keeping the 
accounts. The forms of accounts to be kept 
have been supplied by Mr. Fetherston, the soli- 
citor to the Governors, and to him we were re- 
ferred by the chairman for every information 
with respect tothe ledger. But Mr. Fetherston 
stated that he never looked into the accounts 
unless some question was raised with regard to 
special items. Henever examined the ledger or 
took any particular notice of it. He thought 
that Mr. Thorp, the assistant registrar, had 
charge of the accounts. This Mr. Thorp de- 
nied. The Rev. Mr. Hamilton, the registrar, 
stated that he mever had anything to do with 
the accounts, and that he was not responsible 
for them ; that Mr. Thorp did keep the accounts. 
Mr. Barlow, chairman and treasurer, thought it 
necessary to set Mr. Hamilton right upon that 
point, and stated that Mr. Hamilton was held 
responsible for the accounts by the Governors. 
He was aware, however, that Mr. Thorp actu- 
ally kept the accounts, Mr, Thorp, to whom 
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the keeping of the accounts was thus intrusted 
for a number of years, said that he did not un- 
derstand at all what was meant by double entry 
in bookkeeping, and admitted he did not know 
what assets meant. The only check upon ac- 
counts thus kept was the audit by Mr. Barlow, 
chairman and treasurer, who, when questioned 
as to some errors, said—‘I know nothing of it, 
as I never looked into the ledger in my life. I 
am not an accountant; I am not a bookkeeper; 
and if I did look at it, I dare say I should not 
be much wiser than I am at present. I am glad 
to have the irl aed of saying I never looked 
into a page of it.’” 

Yet these were accounts relating to the 
management of 12,000 acres of land and 
an income of £10,000 a-year. The state 
of the Swordborough School was most 
unsatisfacfory, and that of the Robert- 
son endowment was not only unsatis- 
factory in itself, but had prevented 
the establishment of satisfactory pa- 
rochial schools. He might also quote 
the case of the Dublin Blue Coat founda- 
tion, amounting to £1,650 a-year, and 
which was a signal instance of the loss 
of property through neglect. If the 
title of that property had been kept up, 
it might now have been most valuable. 
Various other endowments might be 
mentioned in support of his argument ; 
and last, but not least, there was that 
most monstrous of all anomalies, the 
Irish Society. After that statement of 
facts, he felt himself warranted in asking 
the House to agree to the Motion, for it 
was of the utmost importance that no 
opportunity should be lost of stimulating 
the existing educational institutions of 
Ireland. The Census Commissioners, 
in 1871, gave some important statistics 
as to the educational condition of Ire- 
land generally, and it must be allowed 
to be altogether unsatisfactory. They 
said— 

‘Under the head of ‘superior instruction,’ a 
term which comprises all instruction not strictly 
elementary, the movement between 1861 and 
1871 is upon the whole the reverse of gratify- 
ing, representing as it does for Ireland so 
miserable a percentage as ‘05 to the total popu- 
lation. In 1861 the number of persons returned 
asunder superior instruction, including everyone 
who by any forcing of the sense of the words 
could be said to be receiving, or in the way of 
receiving, something more than rudiment 
instruction was 24,311. In 1871 these numbers 
had fallen to 24,170. Commentary would al- 
most weaken the evidence of figures such as 
these ; during a decade filled with the most ex- 
cited struggles and impassioned debates upon 
the subject of higher instruction, and in a coun- 
try where the appliances in aid of that instruc- 
tion, whether from ancient foundations, from 
the liberality of Parliament, or from private 
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munificence, are certainly not scanty, a decrease 
is to be registered in the number of those who, 
upon the most charitable interpretation, can be 
treated as in the receipt of higher instruction. 
This flush of means and beggarliness of results 
exists, moreover, in a nation whose impulse 
would move it in the direction of excess rather 
than of defect along the line of liberal studies 
if those impulses were allowed full play. By 
some means or other the higher intellectual life 
of the country is plainly being starved and 
dwarfed; nor is there a moment to be lost 
before those upon whom the cure lies should 
apply their faculties to the infusion of blood 
and spirit into the dry bones of public instruc- 
tion in Ireland.” 


This was testimony which revealed a state 
of things which was discreditable to 
Ireland, which was discreditable to the 
Imperial Parliament, and which, if no 
remedy was applied to it, would most 
certainly be discreditable to the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown. He knew he 
should be told that Ireland was pros- 
perous, and he would not deny that 
she had made a certain material pro- 
gress. In proof that she had kets 
so, they might enumerate the horses, 
cattle, pigs, sheep, and also, if they 
liked, the donkeys in that country; for 
he had seen it stated in a statistical 
paper that Ireland was a very prosper- 
ous country because of the number of 
its donkeys. But if they compared her 
rate of progress in those respects, how- 
ever, with the corresponding rates of 
progress in England and Scotland, they 
would find that the boasted pros- 
perity of Ireland was subjected to the 
most disappointing diminutions. How, 
indeed, could material wealth, and 
the rich natural resources with which 
Ireland was endowed, be turned to 
the best account when the means of 
distributing scientific culture among 
the masses of the people were so utterly 
deficient. He saw that the noble and 
gallant Lord the Member for Water- 
ford County (Lord Charles Beresford) 
had placed on the Paper an Amend- 
ment to the Motion, in favour of deno- 
minational education. On that point he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) agreed with 
the noble and gallant Lord, who was, 
‘no doubt, himself a brilliant specimen 
of denominational education; and if 
he would bring forward his pro- 
posal at a future time, he would 
gladly support it. As an addition, how- 
ever, to the present Motion, it was 
neither appropriate, nor germane to the 
question. He hoped, therefore, that 
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the Amendment would not be pressed, 
because it would only complicate the 
issue before the House, and embarrass 
hon. Members in arriving at a proper 
conclusion. He trusted, also, that the 
Government would not refuse to accede 
to his Motion. If, unfortunately, they 
did so, he could not see how they could 
escape the charge of being apathetic 
and indifferent to that subject, or how 
they could prevent its being said—to 
quote a now historical expression— 
‘¢ Will Ireland be content; can Ireland 
becontent; ought Ireland to be content?” 
The House had every reason, however, 
to believe that the Government were far 
from apathetic on the education ques- 
tion, and he was only asking them to 
begin in Ireland a work with regard to 
her endowed schools which had been 
completed in England, and which was 
nearly completed in Scotland, and for 
which there was 10 times greater justifica- 
tion in Ireland than there ever had been 
in England or Scotland. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in seconding 
the Resolution, said, he was quite sure 
that those who had heard the speech 
of the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) would feel that they owed 
thanks to him for having called atten- 
tion to such an important subject, and 
for having introduced it in so able and 
interesting a speech. For his own part, 
as an English Member, he (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) would make no apology for 
seconding the. Resolution, for he felt 
sure that Irish Members would welcome 
any proof that English Members were 
interested in Irish grievances. It would 
be admitted on all sides that the state 
of education in Ireland was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory in all its branches, and 
he was unable to share’in the opinion 
of his noble Friend that no charge of 
apathy respecting it could be made 
against the Government. He certainly 
thought it was hardly creditable to a 
strong Government that it had done no- 
thing in five Sessions to meet the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Irish people in 
the matter. The Resolution proposed 
by the noble Lord might have gone fur- 
ther, seeing that it dealt only with the 
fringe of the subject ; but it was none 
the less important on that account. He 
imagined that the Government would see 
that they could not deal with interme- 
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diate education, unless they arranged to 
take the greatest possible advantage of 
existing foundations. These foundations 
were of considerable importance in Ire- 
land, their total income amounting to 
nearly £70,000perannum. Incomparison 
to English endowments they sank into 
insignificance, for the Endowed Schools 
Commission reported in 1867 that the 
gross income of the English foundations 
was nearly £600,000 per annum; and 
they reported upon nearly 3,000 endow- 
ments. But the comparative smallness 
of Irish endowments was an additional 
reason why the most should be made of 
such facilities as existed. They found 
that in the Royal Free Schools of Ire- 
land there was accommodation for 1,500 
students, while less than 700 were offer- 
ing themselves, and while the grammar 
schools could accommodate 1,200, they 
only contained 800 scholars. It was, 
therefore, evident that there was great 
room for such an inquiry as had been 
suggested, and the “Resolution of the 
noble Lord did not in the slightest de- 
gree prejudge the nature of the reforms 
which might be recommended. Pre- 
cisely the same allegations which the 
noble Lord made against Irish endowed 
schools were made some years ago 
against English endowed schools, and 
an exposure of the abuses of the latter 
led to their reform. The abuses con- 
nected with the endowed schools in Ire- 
land had been pointed out many years 
ago in various Reports; they were 
proved up to the hilt in the Report of 
the Irish Commission of 1854, and it was 
very difficult to see how such a Report 
had been permitted for 20 years to re- 
main waste paper. It was stated, with 
regard to many of the smaller endow- 
ments in England, that the teachers 
had become mere parasites and pen- 
sioners upon the fund, and that the ac- 
counts were found to be most inefficiently 
kept, and there was not one of these 
charges which could not be brought 
with equal truth and force against the 
Irish endowments. They knew that in 
England abuses were long-lived; but in 
Ireland they seemed to have the life of 
acat. From the Report relating to the 
Erasmus Smith foundation, the whole 
thing seemed to be regarded as a 
gigantic practical joke, and was quite 
worthy of the’philosophers of Laputa. 
From a Report of the Commission of 
Lord Powis, in 1870, it appeared that 
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the same official was still in charge of 
the accounts; but it was not stated 
whether he yet knew what double-entry 
meant, or that he could distinguish be- 
tween assets and liabilities. The origi- 
nal intention of that foundation was to 
rovide middle-class education in the 
ocalities in which the Erasmus Smith 
schools were established; but in 1858 
only 10 per cent of the total endowment 
was applied to middle-class education, 
and the whole of the rest was devoted 
to elementary instruction, and therefore 
to the relief of the rates—to the saving 
of the pockets of those who might fairly 
be regarded as responsible for primary 
education. It was perfectly evident 
that the system of education in Ireland 
concealed abuses which at least were as 
great, and probably greater, than any 
disclosed by Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sions in England ; and he could not but 
conceive why what was sauce for the 
goose should not be sauce for the gander, 
or why the legislation which had proved 
beneficial in England should not be ap- 
plied to Ireland. Since the Report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission, there 
was no proof that these institutions had 
voluntarily reformed themselyes—in 
fact, there was every reason to sup- 
pose they had not; for experience taught 
him that self-electing and non-repre- 
sentative Bodies were rarely capable of 
self-improvement. He ventured to call 
the attention of the House to the part of 
the CensusCommissioners’ Report, which 
dealt. with the fact that, while almost 
the whole of these endowed schools 
were strictly confined to the members 
of the Protestant Church, yet there had 
been an actual retrogression in the mat- 
ter of Protestant education. On the 
other hand, the Roman Catholics had 
progressed in education. In fact, these . 
endowments had acted as a hindrance 
to education instead of a benefit. From 
1861 to 1871, the Report showed that 
there had been a diminution to the ex- 
tent of 144 per cent in the number of 
Protestant Episcopalians receiving in- 
termediate education. The effect of 
these endowments had been, and still 
was, to discourage voluntary effort and 
individual enterprize. With such an 
indictment as had been brought against 
these endowments, it seemed to him im- 
possible to understand on what ground 
the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock could be resisted. If 
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it could be alleged that the grosser 
abuses to which they had pointed, and 
which existed at the time of the Report 
of the Commission in 1858 had now 
ceased, still there would be this reason 
for a Committee of Inquiry—that it 
was desirable to revise these foundations 
in order to ascertain whether they could 
not be made more generally available 
for the whole population, in order to 
remove the exclusive character they 
now possessed. Those who managed 
these endowments should not be per- 
mitted to fritter away the income 
at their disposal by making petty doles 
to small and comparatively useless in- 
stitutions, instead of employing them in 
promoting really important educational 
institutions. The Amendment about to 
be proposed by the noble and gallant 
Lord the Member for Waterford (Lord 
Charles Beresford) was entirely alien to 
the object of the Motion, and, to an ex- 
tent, it was deficient in meaning, and 
therefore he saw no reason why the 
House should accept it. For what pur- 
pose should an inquiry be held into the 
practicability of establishing denomina- 
tional schools in Ireland? These very es- 
tablishments, with regard to which an in- 
quiry was asked for, were denominational 
institutions. They were Protestant Episco- 
palian denominational schools. Perhaps 
the noble and gallant Lord wished to 
inquire into the practicability of estab- 
lishing Roman Catholic denominational 
schools in Ireland? But there was no 
need for inquiring into that subject, 
inasmuch as it was perfectly practicable 
to establish such schools, if the necessary 
private endowments were forthcoming. 
If, however, the noble and gallant Lord 
wished to know whether it was prac- 
ticable to establish Roman Catholic 
. denominational schools by means of 
State aid, the answer was—“‘ Certainly, 
the moment that Parliament chose to 
sanction such a proceeding.” The noble 
Lord who had brought forward this 
Motion had acted very considerately to- 
wards Her Majesty’s Government in 
limiting its terms to a demand for in- 
quiry, seeing that he might have asked 
for immediate legislation. But, probably, 
he had compared the promises made in 
the Queen’s Speech with their fulfilment 
down to the present time, and if he had 
done so, he would have found that of 
eight measures so promised only one 
had as yet passed into law—namely, 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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the Factories and Workshops Bill. The 
others were hung up, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, between heaven and earth, and 
the prospect of their being realized was 
very doubtful. It was wiser of the noble 
Lord to ask for inquiry, and, his Motion 
being confined to that, in his (Mr, 
Chamberlain’s) opinion, the Government 
could not refuse it, unless they desired 
to have it believed that they were 
anxious to conceal abuses the existence 
of which they could neither deny nor 
defend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the condition, revenues, and ma- 
nagement of the Endowed Schools of Ireland, 
with instructions to report how far those en- 
dowments are at present promoting or are ap- 
plicable to the promotion of Intermediate 
Education in that Country without distinction 
of class or religion.” —(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD, in 
rising to move the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice, to add to the Mo- 
tion—‘‘ and also into the practicability of 
establishing schools upon the denomi- 
national system,” said, the noble Lord’s 
(Lord Randolph Churchill’s) Motion 
touched Irish education only in a certain 
part; but it was desirable that the 
whole subject should be inquired into, 
and with that view he should divide the 
House upon his Amendment. He be- 
lieved that what was wanted was not 
only a new system of endowments, but 
a new system altogether—a denomina- 
tional system, which he believed would 
be found more efficient than that which 
at present existed, and which did not 
please anybody, either Protestant or 
Roman Catholic. The question ought 
to be taken in hand as soon as possible; 
and he hoped that more was to be ex- 
pected in this matter from the Conserva- 
tives than had yet been offered by the 
Liberals—they being pledged against 
the denominational system—that the 
Government would, at least, give that 
system a fair trial. For a system of 
education to be useful, the teacher and 
the pupil must be of the same religion ; 
and no system like the present, under 
which the pupil must look upon his 
teacher as either a heretic or an idolater, 
could work efficiently. The strongest 
argument in favour of denominational 
schools was that they were admittedly 
the best managed educational institu- 
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tions. The real difficulty with regard 
to the denominational system was, that 
the State did not like to make grants 
for educational purposes unless it had 
control over the manner in which that 
education was given; and, on the other 
hand, neither Protestants nor Catholics 
were prepared to give up to the Govern- 
ment their control of the education to be 
given to their children. That, ofcourse, 
was a very great difficulty ; but he be- 
lieved that if a Committee were appointed 
to inquire into the subject, they would 
find the way to a compromise. Hecould 
not help thinking that this religious 
principle was too much talked about 
in connection with education debates. 
[‘*No, no!”?] Why, the whole question 
of religion was a matter of the accident 
of birth, the children generally inheriting 
their religion from their parents. His 
father and mother happened to be Pro- 
testants, and therefore he was a Pro- 
testant. So it happened all the world 
over. Why not live and let live? For 
his own part, he believed that a Moham- 
medan or a Bhuddist, or any other man, 
if honest and conscientious in acting up 
to his convictions, had as good a chance 
of getting to Heaven as a Protestant or 
a Roman Catholic. At all events, the 
denominational system, he believed, 
would be found to work well; and, with 
a view to the adoption of a new system 
in that direction, he begged to move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN seconded the 
Amendment, affirming that the only 
hope for checking the spread of revolu- 
tionary principles in Ireland was a sound 
religious education, which the present 
system failed to supply. He could not 
agree with the noble Lord who had 
moved it, that too much was said in 
these education debates on the question 
of religion, for he could not imagine 
how that could happen. Education 
without religion was, to his mind, worse 
than no education at all, and he thought 
it would be a good thing for the country, 
and he should like to see established in 
Ireland a system, by means of which the 
children of Protestants and Catholics 
could be educated together; but he 
feared that was not possible, as they 
would not work harmoniously together. 
There could, however, be no reason why 
the whole question should not be referred 
to one and the same Committee, with 
good hope that satisfactory results would 
follow. 
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Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘¢and also into the practicability of establishing 
schools upon the denominational system.”— 
(Lord Charles Beresford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Dr. WARD said, he was glad to hear 
the Conservative Representatives of Pro- 
testant constituencies contending for the 
denominational education which the 
Liberal Members representing Roman 
Catholic voters had so long contended 
for. While he thanked the noble and gal- 
lant Lord who had moved the Amendment 
(Lord Charles Beresford) for it, at the 
same time he would ask him not to press 
it. He did so for the reason that he could 
not help thinking that it was inoppor- 
tune to mix the question of denomina- 
tional education with the question whe- 
ther large sums left for the endowment 
of education had not been misappro- 
priated and ought not to be applied in 
accordance with the will of the people. 
If Her Majesty’s Government refused 
investigation into the entire subject, 
they would be shirking their responsi- 
bility, and he should know how to re- 
gard their promises with respect to that 
of intermediate education. 

Mr.O’SHAUGHNESSY thought that 
inquiry into the subject of the disposal 
of the enormous funds devoted to de- 
nominational education in Ireland was 
urgently needed; but the Amendment 
which had been moved went too far, and 
dragged in questions which it was ad- 
visable at present to avoid. The object 
of those who supported the original Mo- 
tion was simply to raise the standard of 
the present denominational schools in 
Ireland, by giving them an opportunity 
of attaining a greater degree of efficiency; 
but that object would be endangered by 
raising wider questions on which there 
were great differences of opinion. The 
adoption of the Motion would interpose 
no obstacle to the promotion and passing 
of any measure which Her Majesty’s 
Government might have in contempla- 
tion on the subject of intermediate edu- 
cation. 

Sir.GEORGE BOWYER cordially 
agreed with the views expressed by the 
noble and gallant Lord who had moved 
the Amendment (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford). He (Sir George Bowyer) re- 
garded the idea of carrying out a system 
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of mixed education in Ireland as an idle 
dream. Mixed education was a good 
idea in itself; but, practically, it could 
not be carried out, and no education 
could, in his opinion, be beneficial which 
was not founded upon religion. Mixed 
education was inconsistent with a re- 
ligious system, and, so far as pure 
secular education was concerned, they 
had now seen some of its results. Secular, 
or godless education, was radically bad, 
and all over Europe they saw the spread 
of Socialism as the consequence of its 
establishment. Under it, the young 
grew up without being amenable to any 
authority. It had especially been found 
most disastrous in Germany. The Go- 
vernments of Europe thought that in 
increasing secular education they were 
increasing their power; but they had 
discovered that they had raised a mon- 
ster which they could not guide. He 
hoped, however, that the noble and 
gallant Lord would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, as, if agreed to, the labours of 
the Committee would be interminable, 
and therefore fruitless. This was a 
question of policy, and the House 
should decide it. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA also hoped 
that the noble and gallant Lord the 
Member for Waterford (Lord Charles 
Beresford) would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. It was, no doubt, very good in 
itself, and might be usefully considered 
at a subsequent period ; but, at present, 
it could only tend to hamper the Com- 
mittee, and he did not think it should be 
mixed up with the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). 

Mr. ERRINGTON thought injustice 
was done to the Amendment by calling 
it irrelevant, and that it really supple- 
mented the Motion in an important par- 
ticular. The Motion contained in in- 
struction to the Committee to proceed on 
certain lines; and this rendered the 
further instruction contained not only 
relevant, but opportune and _neces- 
sary. He, therefore, hoped it would 
be pressed, unless the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock agreed to leave 
out the words in his Motion ‘ without 
distinction of class or religion.” 

Masor NOLAN thanked the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) for his speech, 
which would become an historical docu- 
ment in Ireland. This was a most diffi- 


Sir George Bowyer 
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cult matter for the Irish Members to 
consider at the present moment. The 
Amendment would suit his views if it 
could be carried, and in that view he 
would heartily support it; but he was 
afraid that the Government would vote 
both against the Amendment and Reso- 
lution, and that would leave the Irish 
Members in some difficulty. He did not 
wish that this question should be made 
the pretext for shelving that of inter- 
mediate education. He hoped that the 
noble and gallant Lord opposite (Lord 
Charles Beresford) would withdraw his 
Amendment, unless the Government 
supported it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE believed there 
was need for an inquiry into these en- 
dowed schools; but he hoped Ministers 
would be careful in dealing with the 
subject, and that the Protestants of Ire- 
land would not be deprived of the en- 
dowments which they now possessed, 
and to which they were entitled. He 
supposed the wish of the noble and gal- 
lant Lord the Member for Waterford 
(Lord Charles Beresford) was to preserve 
the denominational character of the 
endowments, but he should recommend 
him not to press his Amendment. If 
the mixed system were ‘‘ rotten,” it was 
the result of the determination of the 
Catholic Hierarchy to exclude from the 
schools the Scripture extracts in the use 
of which the Catholic and the Protestant 
Primates had concurred. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
not been fortunate enough to hear the 
speech of the noble Lord who brought 
forward this Motion (Lord Randolph 
Churchill); but he understood that he 
had made out a very powerful case for 
an inquiry. It was acknowledged that 
the great educational want of Ireland 
was that of secondary and intermediate 
education, and he trusted that the discus- 
sion would be confined to the manner in 
which that want was to be met. There 
were certain endowments for the pur- 
pose, and the question was how they 
could be best utilized. There could be 
no doubt that great abuses existed in re- 
ference to the endowed schools of Ire- 
land, and the only objection that ought 
to be urged against the Motion should 
be either that a case had not been made 
out—which no one suggested—or that a 
Commission would be better than a Com- 
mittee. He should have supposed that 
a Commission might have been better 
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than a Committee, if it had not been 
that there was a Commission 20 years 
ago, whose Report had furnished many 
of the facts, but on which Report no 
action had been taken. The matter, 
therefore, seemed one for a Committee. 
If the Government thought its inquiry 
would militate against the progress of 
their promised Bill, perhaps the general 
opinion would be that the Motion ought 
not to be pressed; but he could not con- 
ceive that inquiry could be otherwise 
than useful in facilitating legislative 
action. There was a strong case for 
making a similar inquiry by a Commit- 
tee for Ireland to that which had been 
made by Commission for England and 
Scotland. With regard to the Amend- 
ment of the noble and gallant Lord the 
Member for Waterford (Lord Charles 
Beresford), it appeared to him that 
the pressing of that Amendment would 
be a mistake, and that it would be 
almost fatal to any educational object in 
that matter. For himself, he had a 
strong opinion in regard to separating 
religion from education ; but he thought 
the true question ought to be considered 
appropriately and at the right time. 
They had a case for inquiry as to how 
far certain endowments had been mis- 
used, and the noble and gallant Lord 
the Member for Waterford wished the 
Committee also to inquire how they 
were to put up denominational schools. 
But if they put that second subject of 
inquiry on the back of the first subject, 
the first would be utterly lost sight of. 
Let them first ascertain the facts as 
to how these endowments had been 
abused, and afterwards the important 
question of religious education could be 
considered. In dealing with the ques- 
tion they should not forget that they 
were legislating for Irishmen, and not 
for Englishmen or Scotchmen. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought the 
House would not complain of the 
manner in which that evening had been 
spent, as they had had some very in- 
structive, and—he was bound to say, 
speaking for himself—very amusing 
speeches. They had had, first, the able 
and amusing speech of his noble 
Friend the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), who had 
devoted great attention to that subject. 
Most hon. Gentlemen must have thought 
the noble Lord’s statements were of a 
somewhat startling character, and might 
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also have felt some curiosity to see the 
proofs by which they could be estab- 
lished. Next came the Amendment of 
the noble and gallant Lord the Member 
for Waterford (Lord Charles Beresford), 
which was supported by that ability and 
wit for which he was so well known in 
the House. His noble and gallant 
Friend the Member for Waterford had 
scarcely been used fairly in that dis- 
cussion. Hon. Members had urged that 
the Amendment was inconvenient, and 
he could fully believe that to many of 
them it would be most inconvenient. 
But the Motion was also inconvenient. 
Now, speaking for himself and the Go- 
vernment, he need hardly say they could 
not accept the Amendment, whatever 
course they might adopt as to the Motion. 
At the same time, representing, as he 
did, an important Irish constituency in 
which strong feelings were entertained 
on the subject of that Amendment, his 
noble and‘gallant Friend was not only 
justified in raising, but bound to raise, 
that question; and he (Mr. Lowther) 
could not agree with those who said that 
if the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock were adopted, 
the Amendment would be out of place. 
Now, there were parts of the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock which the House generally would 
admit were deserving of their serious 
attention. His noble Friend had al- 
leged against the Endowed Schools 
maladministration of the temporali- 
ties in their hands, and had suggested 
that a Committee of that House should 
inquire into their management. He 
did not deny that his noble Friend had 
made out a primd facie case for an 
inquiry of some kind, although he had 
prudently reserved his proofs for a tri- 
bunal competent to deal with such de- 
tails. But a Committee of that House 
would be one of the most inappropriate 
bodies to conduct such an investigation. 
[‘*No, no!” ] His noble Friend had 
mainly based his case on maladministra- 
tion in regard to the management of 
farms, the collection of rents, the audit 
of accounts, and various other details, 
many of them involving local elements ; 
and a Committee of that House was 
hardly the tribunal to which matters of 
that kind should be referred. His noble 
Friend had referred to the great question 
of the policy which was to regulate Par- 
liament on the subject of intermediate 
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education. With regard to it, it was his 
(Mr. Lowther’s) duty last night to make 
an announcement of the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
submit to Parliament. He stated that 
it was the intention of the Government 
at an early period to introduce in the 
other House of Parliament a measure 
dealing with that important subject. 
He could not imagine that the noble 
Lord had any means of knowing what 
that measure would be. He (Mr. 
Lowther) was not going to avail himself 
of the present opportunity by attempting 
ager d to divulge its details. But 

e thought the House would be disposed 
to agree with his contention, that there 
were two distinct branches involved in 
the Motion of his noble Friend. There 
was the question of the administration 
of the temporalities in the hands of the 
Commission, and there was the question 
of the policy which should guide Par- 
liament in dealing with the question of 
education. With regard to the question 
of policy, he thought the Government 
had already expressed their intention of 
dealing with it. If the House were to 
appoint a Committee, it would be the 
duty of the Governmeut, out of respect 
to that Committee, not to introduce any 
measure in anticipation of its Report. 
He thought the Government could 
hardly be expected, in the face of a 
Committee appointed by one of the 
Houses of Parliament, to introduce a 
measure and take the subject out of its 
hands. He would admit that his noble 
Friend the Member for Woodstock had 
made a statement with regard to the 
management of the temporalities of 
these academies, which he thought 
deserving of inquiry; but he thought a 
Committee of that House could not 
undertake properly those limited and 
merely local functions. He thought in- 
quiries would be more appropriately 
conducted by a small Commission ap- 
pointed for the specific purpose of in- 
quiring into the management of the 
temporalities. If that suggestion would 
fall in with the views of his noble 
Friend and those who supported him, he 
should be quite willing to undertake 
that a Commission of the character which 
he had mentioned should shortly be 
appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the management and conduct of 
the temporalities and revenues of those 
bodies. He hoped that, in these circum- 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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stances, his noble Friend would be 
satisfied with the important discussion 
which he had raised upon this question, 
and would not press his Motion. Of 


quired to adapt his Motion to the 
limited inquiries to which he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) had referred. He hoped, also, 
that his noble and gallant Friend the 
Member for Waterford, who had contri- 
buted so ably to this discussion, would 
see that, in the circumstances, he would 
certainly be consulting the interests he 
had at heart, and also the convenience 
of the House, by not pressing his 
Amendment. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he must 
express the deep obligations of himself, 
and he thought he might say of all the 
Members connected with Ireland, to the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), for the great 
interest he had taken in this subject, 
and for the manner in which he had 
introduced the Motion. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord would accept 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He entirely concurred in the remarks 
he had made, and was glad to learn 
that the inquiry which he had suggested 
would not interfere with the intended 
measure of the Government. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
consented to withdraw his Motion, on the 
distinct understanding that there would 
be no limit to the inquiry of the Com- 
mission, and that it would have full 
powers to inquire into the existing con- 
dition of the schools, their management, 
and their revenues. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it must be 
understood that he did not propose that 
there should be a Royal Commission. 
What he was prepared to agree to was 
a small Commission to inquire into the 
subject of the management of the pro- 
perty. He would be happy to com- 
municate with his noble Friend as to the 
terms under which such a Commission 
might be appointed. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


DOVER AND CALAIS MAIL CONTRACT. 
RESOLUTION. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Contract entered into between the 
South Eastern Railway Company and the Lon- 





com, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 


course, some alterations would be re- : 
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and the Postmaster General for the conveyance 
of the Mails between Dover and Calais be ap- 
proved.’ —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Sir WILLIAM FRASER moved, as 
an Amendment— 

“That this House declines to approve the said 
Contract until an undertaking be given by the 
South Eastern Company and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company to provide more 
adequate service in their steam vessels.” 


He complained that the boats which 
were used by these two Companies for 
the cross-Channel traffic were not what 
they should be; that they were often 
overcrowded; and that the accommoda- 
tion for the vast number of inhabitants 
of this country who went and returned 
from abroad every year was most inade- 
quate. Seeing that in the course of the 
autumn very large numbers of the 
public would be proceeding to France, 
he felt that it was necessary some steps 
should be taken to remedy the present 
wants, so that something like decent 
accommodation should be provided for 
the public. He therefore declined to 
assent to the proposed contract, which 
showed an increase of £8,000 over the 
former terms, until some satisfactory 
assurances were given for the future. 
The House had. no other means of ob- 
jecting to the present inferior service 
than the present: Motion, and therefore 
he begged to move his Amendment. 
Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House declines to approve the said Con- 
tract until an undertaking be given by the 
South Eastern Company and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company to provide more 
adequate service in their steam vessels,’’—(Sir 
William Fraser, 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Masor DICKSON said, the moment 
chosen by the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for Kidderminster (Sir 
William Fraser) for making his pro- 
posal was most inopportune, as the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany were at that moment engaged 
upon some costly experiments, which, if 
successful, would prove a great boon to 
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those travelling between Dover and 
Calais. Ithad been found impossible, 
in the present state of Calais harbour, to 
use ships with: single keels of larger 
size than those at present employed in 
the service. The Company had there- 
fore purchased the the Calats-Douvres, a 
twin ship of considerable size, in order 
to carry on a difficult service in a satis- 
factory manner. He denied that the 
accommodation afforded was so bad as 
it was represented to be; and with 
respect to the increase in the amount of 
the contract, he explained that it was 
necessary by reason of the fact that they 
had to carry a much heavier quantity of 
mails, and that their expenses had largely 
increased through the increased cost of 
materials and wages. It was the desire 
of those who conducted the Continental 
service between Dover and Calais to do 
so in the most efficient manner; but to 
do so at the rates the Companies were 
at present receiving involved a great 
loss, and he was sure that the House 
would not require such a sacrifice from 
any Company. The French Govern- 
ment were making a large increase in 
the size and capabilities of Calais har- 
bour, and when those works were com- 
pleted, as they would be in about four 
years, the Company would be able to 
have larger and more powerful boats 
than could be employed under existing 
circumstances. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could not admit that the 
answer of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Dover (Major Dickson) on behalf of 
the Company was satisfactory, for the 
reason that the only answer they had 
made to offers on the part of the Go- 
vernment of assistance in the work they 
had to perform was a demand for an 
increased subsidy. This had resulted, 
he supposed, from the fact that the rail- 
way communication was practically in 
the hands of one Company, which ren- 
dered it difficult for the Government to 
do anything except submit. At the 
same time, however, he wished to point 
out that the service in question was a 
very peculiar one, and that there had to 
be considered the disadvantages of the 
harbours at both sides of the Channel. 
He thought that what had been done in 
the matter was the best that could be 
done in the circumstances. On the 
whole, therefore, he hoped that the hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Member for 
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Kidderminster (Sir William Fraser) 
would be satisfied with simply having 
called attention to the subject, and would 
not press his Motion to a division. 
There was no doubt that great public 
good would result from the improvement 
of the harbours in connection with the 
service, and that when those harbours 
were improved larger boats could be 
employed, and the service could be con- 
ducted more satisfactorily. Meanwhile, 
he hoped that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment to continue the existing con- 
tract would meet with general approval, 
and that it would be seen that the course 
taken by the Government was the only 
one that could well be adopted in the 
circumstances. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That the Contract entered into be- 
tween the South Eastern Railway Company and 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company and the Postmaster General for the 
conveyance of the Mails between Dover and 
Calais be approved. : 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(IRELAND) CONFIRMATION (DOWN- 
PATRICK, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Lowruen, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland relating 
to Waterworks in the Poor Law Union of 
Downpatrick, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
James Lowruer and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for IRELAND. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oo 


RACECOURSES (LICENSING) BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Sir Thomas Chambers, Sir James 
Lawrence.) 

[pint 178.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. STACPOOLE rose to move 
that Progress be reported. The Bill 
was opposed by several hon. Members; 


but he was not aware that any of them 
were present. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Ur. Stac- 
poole.) 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 


{LORDS} 
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Mr. ANDERSON thought it rather 
hard that the hon. Member should make 
that Motion. Four months ago the Bill 
gained its second reading, and, during 
that long interval, not a single Amend- 
ment had been proposed to any of its 
clauses. Moreover, all the Amendments 
asked for by the Government had been 
incorporated in the Bill. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 6th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bitits—First Reading— 
Elementary Education Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Portsmouth) * (108) ; Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 1) * (109); 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2) * (110). 

Second Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (Paisley)* (91); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Bir- 
mingham, &c.) * (95) ; Poor Law Amendment 
Act (1876) Amendment (99). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 3)*; Exchequer Bonds 
(No. 2) *. 

Select Committee—Telegraphs * (77), nominated. 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Droitwich, &c.)* (94); Ele- 
mentary Education Provisional Order Confir- 
mation (Mickleover) * (92). 

Third Reading—Metropolis Improvement Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Bowman’s 
Buildings, Marylebone, &c.)* (61); Medical 
Act, 1858, Amendment* (104); Gas and 
Water Orders Confirmation * (93), and passed. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 
(No. 99.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the object of the Bill, which had 
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come up from the Oommons, was to 
amend the 28rd Section of “The Di- 
vided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876,” so far as related to 
Friendly and Benefit Societies. The Bill, 
which consisted of a single clause, pro- 
posed to enact that the provisions of that 
clause should not apply to monies which 
a pauper, or pauper lunatic, might be 
entitled to as a member of a Friendly or 
Benefit Society. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Bill proposed to effect a consi- 
derable change in the existing law, of 
which he had great doubts as to the ex- 
pediency. Hitherto, when aman came 
upon the poor rates, the Union authori- 
ties were entitled to take possession of 
any property he might have. The Bill 
proposed to exempt from that power any 
monies which the pauper might be en- 
titled to receive as a member of any 
benefit or friendly society. It was 
provided, it was true, that the officers of 
the society should apply those monies 
to the maintenance of the wife and 
family of the pauper, if he had one; but 
if he had not, the Guardians were not 


entitled to receive the moneys, unless they | gre 


had specially declared beforehand that 
the relief given to the pauper was by 
way of loan. He thought this proposal 
tended to destroy the spirit of independ- 
ence and self-reliance, by teaching the 
working man that he was entitled to 
relief for himself, independent of the 
circumstances of his family. 

Eart FORTESCUE expressed his 
concurrence with the noble Earl, in the 
principle that a pauper was not entitled 
to relief until any property he might pos- 
sess was exhausted; and there was no 
reason why monies in the friendly so- 
cieties should be exempted more than 
any other kind of property. He re- 
membered that when he was Secretary 
tothe Poor Law Board, Mr. O. Buller 
and he passed a clause facilitating the 
recovery of the cost of relief given to 
paupers out of property which had 
subsequently either become or been disco- 
vered to be under their control. This Bill 
went on exactly the opposite principle. 

Tue Duxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON acknowledged that the pro- 
visions of the Bill, as it now stood, were 
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objectionable. The question, however, 
was one‘of considerable importance; and, 
rm he was not prepared to say that 
the Bill should not be read a second 
time, he thought that the next stage 
should not be taken until some time had 
been allowed for consideration. 

Toe Eart or REDESDALE said, 
he could not see on what principle a 
man should be maintained by the parish, 
while his wife and family were to re- 
ceive the proceeds of any savings he 
might have effected. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday the 24th instant. 


The Congress. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS — THE ARMENIAN CHRIS- 
TIANS.—QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, in putting to my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs the 
Question, of which I have given Notice, 
I quite admit that the subject is one of 
great difficulty and delicacy ; but, at the 
same time, I think I can put it in such 
@ manner as to avoid anything that 
might stir the susceptibilities of any who 
may be about to take part in the Con- 
ss. The Armenians, as represented 
by the ex-Patriarch of Constantinople 
and others, complain that, while in the 
Treaty of San Stefano all the other 
Christian subjects of Turkey are men- 
tioned separately and in detail, and their 
position is fully recognized, they them- 
selves are scarcely mentioned, or only 
mentioned in such a manner, merely by 
name, as to give them no kind of se- 
curity that their case will be fully con- 
sidered whenever the Congress shall 
assemble. They state that they consti- 
tute a nationality worthy of considera- 
tion, and that altogether in the world 
they amount to between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000, of whom about 3,000,000 
are inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire, 
1,000,000 are under Russian rule, and 
the rest scattered - throughout Persia, 
Java, Europe, and America It was 
true that in the 16th clause of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, the Armenians 
were mentioned; but that clause gave 
very little assurance beyond this, that 
the Porte would do its best to save them 
from the ravages of the Kurds and Cir- 








cassians. Everyone knows that the 
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Armenian Province of Turkey is one of 
the finest countrieson the face of the earth, 
and the Armenian Christians are noted 
for their intelligence and commercial in- 
dustry throughout the world. All that 
they at present require is contained in 
the Question on the Notice Paper— 
namely, Whether the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will undertake, that 
in the Congress about to be held, 
the case of the Armenian Christians 
shall be heard as well as the case of 
the other Christians under the Govern- 
ment of Turkey? I think that they 
have addressed a very humble and 
proper request. They have a right 
to be protected under the great Euro- 
pean Treaty of 1856; and I am sure 
that the intelligence of my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs will induce him to consider the 
question, and that the generosity of his 
heart will stir him to do all that is 
consistent with his duty to promote the 
interest of this great nationality, so long 
labouring under such grievous oppres- 
sion and cruelty. 

Toe Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the Armenian Christians, I 
believe, are mentioned in an Article of 
the Treaty of San Stefano, in which the 
Sultan promises to provide such reforms 
as will relieve the immediate localities, 
and protect them from their special 
sufferings—the ravages of the neighbour- 
ing hordes of Kurds. The other Chris- 
tians under the government of Turkey 
are not, if my recollection serves me 
rightly, provided for specifically in the 
Treaty. What is provided for is that 
institutions shall be given to the Chris- 
tian Provinces. That is nota distinction 
without a difference. Where the Chris- 
tians are exclusively, or a very large 
majority, of the inhabitants of a particular 
Province, it is possible to give them 
special institutions, and to give the Pro- 
vince special institutions also ; but where 
they are mixed with a large proportion 
of persons of another faith, it is not 
_ possible to give them special institutions, 
without having recourse to that which is 
undoubtedly an anomaly—namely, the 
provision of different institutions for the 
inhabitants of the same locality. That 
is, undoubtedly, a very considerable 
difficulty, and certainly it is one which 
will meet us on the threshhold of the 
ease of Armenia, whenever it may come 
to be considered; because, though un- 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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doubtedly the Armenians are a people of 
a separate faith, and—though the term 
cannot be applied with accuracy—the 

may also be regarded as constituting a 
separate nationality, yet they are go 
scattered about, and so mixed with the 
Turkish population, that either you must 
provide institutions applicable to Turks, 
Kurds, and Armenians, alike, or else you 
must have recourse to the anomalous 
device I have referred to—of having 
several different institutions in the same 
locality. I am pointing out this to show 
my noble Friend that the case of the 
Armenians is not quite on all fours with 
that of other Christians inhabiting other 
Provinces of Turkey. With respect to 
my noble Friend’s Question, I can only 
say that it is not my province to indicate 
what a Congress consisting of the Powers 
of Europe will think it right to do; but 
it is, undoubtedly, the fact that the case 
of the Armenians must, by the Article 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, to which 
I have alluded, be brought under the 
consideration of the Congress. I feel 
sure that the other European Powers 
will examine the case of Armenia with 
great ‘sympathy for all its people, and 
with a desire that their tot should be 
ameliorated, and I can assure my noble 
Friend, with absolute confidence, that 
these sentiments will animate Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I have heard with satisfaction 
the statement of my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; be- 
cause, though undoubtedly that state- 
ment was guarded, I gather from it that 
the case of the Armenian people will be 
brought effectively before the Congress, 
and that, so far as Her: Majesty’s 
Government are concerned, whatever 
should in justice be done for them 
willbe done. And, my Lords, if justice 
is to be done, there are no Christian 
subjects of Turkey who deserve more 
consideration than the Armenians. 
They are a religion and a nationality 
distinct in themselves. They are ancient 
in history ; they are a peaceful, indus- 
trious, and highly commercial people; 
and they are second only to the Greeks 
in intellectual power among the Chris- 
tian races of the East. They may be 
said, indeed, to be the equivalent of the 
Greeks in Asia Minor. Nor have any 
people suffered a greater amount of 
oppression. than the Armenians, In 
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that, indeed, it may be said they have 
but shared the common fate of the 
other Christian races of the East; but I 
believe that the misfortunes and suffer- 
ings of the Armenians have been greater 
than those of some of the Christian 
races in Europe, because the power of 
the Porte was less felt in those distant 
Provinces, and the public opinion of 
Europe has been less brought to bear 
upon their case. I myself, when travel- 
ling in those districts, many years ago, 
was often a witness of the grinding op- 
pression to which the Armenians were 
subjected. No time, indeed, will ever 
efface from my recollection the evidence 
of the ruthless spoliation and savagery 
to which some of those Christian races, 
living far away from the sight and pro- 
tection of the European Powers, were 
called upon to endure; but if that were 
the case then, what must be the state 
of things now, after a long season of 
anarchy, and when the reins of govern- 
ment over the Mahommedan population 
are wholly relaxed — when the bar- 
barous Kurdish tribes come down from 
their mountains without check, carrying 
fire and sword and depredation over the 
whole Province? I believe that what- 
ever horrors and cruelties have been 

erpetrated in European Turkey, they 
i been perpetrated to at least an equal 
extent in Asia Minor. That is the first 
point; but there are two other points 
to be remembered. First, if, after all 
this, it should be the destiny of the 
Armenian people to pass once more 
under Turkish rule, we must bear in 
mind that that rule would be relaxed 
and loosened as the result of present 
anarchy, and that the Mahommedan 
population may even be greatly rein- 
forced by fresh accessions from the 
Turkish Provinces in Europe—a fresh 
‘element and cause of disorder and 
violence. The second is, that Russia 
at this moment contains, as I think 
my noble Friend opposite pointed out, 
not fewer than 1,000,000 Armenians 
within her districts, and that the con- 
dition of these people being greatly 
superior to that of their fellow-country- 
men in Turkey, the contrast will be such 
that it will tend to keep up that uneasy 
feeling which it is the object of everyone 
at this moment, if rs 29 to allay. My 
Lords, we are now going into a Con- 
gress. I hope that the Oongress, in 
dealing with the case of the Armenians 
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as with that of other nationalities, will 
not content itself with merely patching 
up the present grievance ; but, if a fair 
and full attempt is made at a final 
settlement of this question, the causes 
of scandal and future strife which exist 
now may be removed; and then only 
such means of prosperity may be secured. 
to them, as will make them contentedly 
acquiesce in the form of government 
which may be given to them. ‘ 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
heard with satisfaction the temperate 
terms in which my noble Friend behind 
me (the Earl of Shaftesbury) brought 
forward the undoubtedly strong case of 
the Armenians. He has shown what a 
strong claim the Armenians have on the 
sympathy of the European Powers on 
account of their phncital ahd commercial 
habits and their great intelligence; and 
I am bound to say that, though guarded, 
the assurance which the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State has given of the 
sympathy of Her Majesty’s Government 
with the Armenian people is extremely 
satisfactory. My noble Friend did not, 
and neither do I, expect the noble 
Marquess to go fully into the question 
now, when the Congress is just about to 
meet; I feel the difficulty there is in 
the way of discussing the matter at the 
present time. It is clear—and I do not 
blame them for it—that Her. Majesty’s 
Government do not wish to make any 
statement as to the course they propose 
to take at the Congress. My noble 
Friend, who is not now present (Earl 
Grey), asked, the other evening, whether 
certain rumours which had appeared in 
an evening paper as to the agreement 
between Russia and England were cor- ° 
rect; and the noble Marquess, in reply, 
stated that those rumours were not 
trustworthy. We do not know, there- 
fore, the exact nature of the agreement 
or of the policy Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are about to adopt, and I do not 
think it would be convenient to put any 
pressure on the Government as to its 
terms; consequently, it appears to me it 
would not be convenient—there may be 
a difficulty—in discussing any particular 
oint which will have to be considered 
be the Congress. I am glad, however, 
that this matter has been brought for- 
ward, and that the Question of my noble 
Friend has, to a certain extent at least, 
met with a satisfactory response from the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


The Congress. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS — THE TREATY OF SAN 
STEFANO. — QUESTION. — OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, I 
think it would remove some possible 
misapprehension with regard to the 
terms upon which the approaching Con- 
gress is about to meet, if the noble Mar- 
quess at the head of the Foreign Office 
does not object to answer the Question 
which I have placed upon the Notice 
Paper— 

‘* Whether Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sider the words in the invitation to the 
Congress, ‘That in accepting it the Go- 
vernment of Her Britannic Majesty con- 
sents to admit the free discussion of the 
whole of the contents of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and that it is ready to participate 
therein,’ equivalent to the stipulation made by 
the Earl of Derby when Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
must distinctly understand before they can 
enter into Congress that every Article in the 
asf between Russia and Turkey will be 
placed before the Congress, not necessarily for 
acceptance, but in order that it may be: con- 
sidered what Articles require acceptance or 
concurrence by the several Powers and what do 
not.” 


By the words of the invitation to the 
Congress, it would appear that the basis 
upon which the Powers, including 
Russia, have arrived at some under- 
standing is, ‘‘ the free discussion of the 
whole of the contents of the Treaty of 
San Stefano.” Now, I can hardly regard 
that as conveying the same limitations 
or as equivalent to the stipulation so 
strongly insisted upon by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the communication of 
’ the Earl of Derby, then Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, on the 21st of March 
to Count Schouvaloff, and referred to in 
the despatch of the noble Marquess on 
the 1st of April. Lord Derby said— 


“Her Majesty’s Government must distinctly 
understand before they can enter into Con- 
gress that every Article inthe Treaty between 
Russia and Turkey will be placed before the 
Congress, not necessarily for acceptance, but in 
order that it might be considered what articles 
require acceptance or concurrence by the several 
Powersand what do not.” 


Now, there seems to be a considerable 
difference between going into Congress, 
in the one case, on the basis of simply 
discussing the Articles of a Treaty, and 
in the other, making it a condition, not 
only that every Article of the Treaty 
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should be placed before the Congress— 
it is not said for discussion—but in order 
that it should be considered what Articles 
required sae es or concurrence by 
the Powers and what did not. Discussion 
was, doubtless, implied in both cases, but 
the object in the stipulation of Lord 
Derby went further. The Treaty was 
to be discussed with a view to consider 
which Articles required the acceptance 
or concurrence of the several Powers, 
who, as I understand, were signatories 
of the Treaties of 1856 and 1871. In 
the one case, the validity of the Treaty 
is virtually admitted; in the other, the 
acceptance and concurrence of the 
Powers are assumed to be previously 
requisite. If the noble Marquess can 
state that the conditions before entering 
into a Congress, as laid down by Lord 
Derby, are to be adhered to, any doubts 
which have been raised upon the sub- 
ject will be removed. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I am not sure that I follow my 
noble Friend correctly, and whether I 
am able to grasp the idea which he 
wishes to place before the House; and, 
therefore, perhaps, my answer may not 
be satisfactory. I would call my noble 
Friend’s attention to the fact that it is 
not the terms in which Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government accepted the in- 
vitation to the Congress which consti- 
tutes the point for which we are contend- 
ing, but the terms in which the Russian 
Government have accepted it. Let my 
noble Friend substitute for ‘the Go- 
vernment of Her Britannic Majesty,” 
‘the Government of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia,” and then the pas- 
sage will read— 

‘¢ That in accepting it the Government of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia consents to ad- 
mit the free discussion of the whole of the con- 
tents of the Treaty of San Stefano, and that it 
is ready to participate therein.” 

It appears to me that this is an accept- 
ance of a discussion of the totality of the 
Treaty; and if there is really any differ- 
ence between the two formulas, as it is 
an acceptance of the discussion of the 
whole Treaty, while the stipulation re- 
ferred to my noble Friend is one for 


placing the Treaty before the Congress . 


in order that it may be considered what 
Articles require acceptance or concur- 
rence, then, the whole being greater 
than the part, I take it that the admis- 
sion in the acceptance is larger than 
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that required in the stipulation; but I 
freely admit that it requires a micro- 
scopic eye to discover the difference. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY: I can- 
not allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out expressing my great satisfaction at 
the prospect which now exists of settling 
this question. Itis not too late to se- 
cure the good-will of all the Christian 
populations of the East, and I am sure 
that the good wishes of your Lordships, 
and of the country, will accompany the 
Government in their endeavours to solve 
in Congress this great and difficult ques- 
tion, in which endeavours they have had 
to encounter difficulties exceeding those 
experienced by any previous Administra- 
tion. There is everything to expect 
from a meeting like this, to which the 
whole of the Governments of Europe 
send the most eminent of their Ministers; 
and I trust that the results of the Con- 
gress will be to secure to Europe a 
lasting peace—at least, like the Congress 
of Vienna, a repose of 30 years. The 
present and past condition of the Chris- 
tian Provinces of the Turkish Empire 
has been a scandal to Christianity ; and, 
looking to the advancement of know- 
ledge which we all possess of the sub- 
ject, I hope that there will be something 
nobler shown to the world than a 
struggle for superiority or the extension 
of dominion in the East. I hope, too, 
that the settlement of this question will 
induce those nations, who are now 
armed to their uttermost and exhausting 
all their resources in preparation for 
war—to the scandal of Christianity and 
civilization—to abandon this ruinous 
policy, and turn their attention to in- 
ternal improvement, which is so much 
wanted. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL [H.L. ] 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 


D. Somerset. L. Carlingford. 
E. Stanhope. L. Winmarleigh. 
E. Belmore, 


The Committee to meet on Thursday the 27th 
instant, at Eleven o’clock; and to appoint their 
own Chairman: All petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners praying 
to be heard by counsel against the Bill to be 
heard as desired, as also counsel for the Bill. 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, till 


To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 6th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Wnair Issuep— For South- 
ampton, v. The Right hon. Russell Gurney, 
deceased 


Suppry—considered in Committee—Crvrz Szr- 
vick Estimmatres—Class V.—CotonrAL, Con- 
SULAR, AND OTHER Forzricn SERVICES; 
Class VI.—SupERANNUATION AND RETIRED 
ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES FOR CHARI- 
TABLE AND OTHER Purposes; Class VII.— 
Miscenntangous, Specrat, aNnp TEMPORARY 
Oxssects—ReEvENVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Private Buu (by Order)—Fraserburgh Har- 
bour, read 3° *, 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Innkeepers * [211]. 

First Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Ireland) Confirmation (Downpatrick, 
&c.) * [210]. 

Second Reading — Admiralty and War Office 
Retirement of Officers) [169]; Statute Law 

evision (Ireland) * [122]; Valuation of Pro- 

perty [94]; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Llanfair Waterdine) [190]; Election of 
Aldermen (Cumulative Vote) [71]; Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Acts Amendment * [47]. 

Committee—Report—Tramways Orders Confir- 
mation (No. 1) (re-comm.) [194-207]; Tram- 
ways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) (re-comm.) * 
[198] ; Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 3) 
(re-comm.)* [195-208] ; General Police and Im- 
rovement (Scotland) Act, 1862, Amendment* 
[38]; Dental Practitioners (re-comm.) [177]; 

arliamentary and Municipal Registration 


(Consolidated) (ve-comm.) [202]; Ancient 
Monuments *: [63-209]; Tenant Right (Ire- 
land) [381]. 


Third Reading—Conway Bridge (Composition 
of Debt) * [150], and passed, 


QUESTIONS. 
——00— 


IRELAND—BLACKWATER BRIDGE, 
YOUGHAL.— QUESTION. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Board of Works in Ireland has as 
yet secured their Valuator’s Report as 
to the value of the Blackwater Bridge 
near Youghal, and has taken the requi- 
site preliminary steps for bringing the 
same into the possession or under the 
control of the Grand Juries of the coun- 
ties of Cork and Waterford, with the 
view to the erection of a new permanent 
bridge in lieu of the present decayed 
structure ;.and, if not, whether he will 
take steps to expedite the removal of 
the serious danger which threatens the 
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opulation who still make use of the 
ridge ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Owing to the 
resentments made at the last Assizes 
i the Grand Juries of the counties of 
Waterford and Cork being informal, 
and I may say illegal, both in form and 
substance—for which state of affairs, of 
course, the Government are in no way 
responsible—the Board of Works have 
been prevented from carrying out the 
work of removal and re-construction. 
Until the Grand Juries concerned make 
legal presentments, the Government are 
unable to take any steps; but we are 
endeavouring to expedite a settlement 
of the difficulties. 


NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If it is the inva- 
riable practice of the Admiralty to sub- 
mit for the perusal and report of the 
Judge Advocate of the Fleet the Minutes 
and Sentences of Naval Courts Martial 
whenever the sentences involve ' the 
punishment of penal servitude or im- 
prisonment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: In answer to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, I may 
say that it has never been the practice 
to submit the Minutes and sentences of 
naval courts martial to the Judge Ad- 
vocate, unless, in the opinion of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, there should be a 
doubt as to the legality of the proceed- 
ings or the sentences. 


NAVY—H.MS. “ EURYDICE.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BATES asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether further at- 
tempts are still to be made to raise the 
‘« Kurydice ?”’ 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the hon. 
Member asks if the time has not arrived 
when the attempt to raise the Zurydice 
should cease? The attempts made 
hitherto certainly have not been so suc- 
cessful as we could wish, owing in a very 
great measure to the most unfortunate 
weather, which has interfered with the 
operations of those who have been en- 
gaged in the effort; and I would say 
myself that the time has almost arrived 
when those attempts should cease, if it 
were not for the strong feeling—which 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna 
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it is impossible not to respect—of a desire 
to recover the bodies, if possible, of the 
officers and men who are still in the 
vessel. The whole question has our very 
careful consideration, and I am not with- 
out the hope that the next effort which 
will be made may be crowned with 
success. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE BER. 
LIN CONGRESS—CORRESPONDENCE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Correspondence which has recently 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the other European Powers 
relative to the assembling of the Con- 
gress at Berlin? 

Mr. W.E.FORSTER: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
perhaps he will allow me to put one of 
which I have given him private Notice, 
and that is, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to lay any further 
Papers on the Table of the House, or 
make any statement which would give 
any information to the House and the 
country as to the policy the Government 
go into the Congress with ? 

Mr. HAYTER also asked, Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is now able to 
give to the House the names of the 
Plenipotentiaries selected to represent 
the Great Powers at the approaching 
Congress at Berlin; whether any Power 
other than England will be represented 
by its Prime Minister, its Foreign Se- 
cretary, andan Ambassador; and whether 
he can give the House any assurance 
that questions of the highest importance 
to this Country will not be finally de- 
cided in the Congress, except on the 
collective responsibility of the whole 
Cabinet ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
answer the Questions of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Mr. Hayter) first, 
at least in part. We have not received 
full information respecting the Pleni- 
peteninnen deputed by the various 

owers to attend the Congress. We 
know that France sends M. Waddington, 
Foreign Secretary, and Count St. Vallier, 
Ambassador at Berlin; Italy, Count 
Corti, Foreign Secretary; Russia, Prince 
Gortchakoff, Chancellor; Count Schou- 
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valoff, Special Envoy; M. d’Oubril, 
Amb or at Berlin; and Turkey, 
Sadyk Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Caratheodory Effendi. Austria and 
Germany will, of course, be represented 
by Count Andrassy and Prince Bismarck, 
who are Chancellors of their respective 
Empires. We have no information as 
to those who will be associated with 
them at present. The Times gave along 
list of the Austrians yesterday or the 
day before. With regard to the Ques- 
tion which has been put to me as to 
the production of Papers, I have to 
say that it is not now possible to lay 
any further Papers on the Table; nor 
do I think there is occasion for any 
formal statement of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government beyond that which 
is contained in the various Papers which 
have, from time to time, been presented 
to Parliament. I would refer especially 
to the Circular Despatch of my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
with regard to the Treaty of San Stefano, 
which Treaty will be the subject for dis- 
cussion in the Congress. From that 
Despatch and from the statements which 
have, from time to time, been made in 
this House and elsewhere by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, its general views 
may, it seems to me, be sufficiently 
ascertained. The Plenipotentiaries who 
will represent England will be furnished 
with instructions drawn up by the 
Cabinet. In answer to the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bath, I may say 
that, undoubtedly, the questions to be 
decided in the Congress, so far as this 
country takes part in them, will be de- 
cided on the responsibility of the col- 
lective Cabinet. I do not know that I 
can say anything more, except that it 
would not be according to precedent, 
while it would certainly be inconvenient, 
to lay any further Papers on the Table 
at the present moment. When, how- 
ever, the labours of the Congress have 
been brought to a termination, all the 
information which can properly be given 
will be laid before the House. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Whether, seeing that the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill is put on the 
Paper for Thursday June 20th, it is to 
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be understood that that Bill - The hon. 
as the first Order on that day? er Mer 

Taz CHANCELLORor rue Fea with, 
QUER, in reply, said, he could es th t 
the day when the Bill referred to vm 
be taken as the first Order. Mue’ 
would depend on the progress of Busi- 
ness. He would, however, give due 
Notice as to when the Bill would be 
brought on. 





H.M.S. “BEAGLE” — EXECUTION OF 
A NATIVE OF TANNA — JUDICIAL 
POWERS OF NAVAL COMMANDERS. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, When the further papers 
relative to the hanging of a native of 
Tanna, on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Beagle,’’ 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
already laid the Papers on the Table, 
and that he hoped they would be 
in print shortly after the House met 
after Whitsuntide. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE PERAK 
EXPEDITION—THE EXPENSES. 


QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
What is the date of the most recent 
disbursement made on account of the 
expenses incurred in the employment of 
troops, partly dispatched from India, 
during the operations in Perak in 1875 
and the early part of 1876; whether 
there are still any further payments to 
be made for those expenses; whether 
any portion of them have been tempo- 
rarily defrayed out of the revenues of 
India ; out of what sources such expenses 
are to be ultimately defrayed; and, 
whether it is intended to come to Par- 
liament for a money grant to meet the 
whole or part of those expenses; and, 
if so, when ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Some dis- 
bursements are actually being made at 
the present time on account of this Ex- 
pedition for personal allowances to 
officers and men, and there are still 
further payments to be made. The 
claims of the Indian Government against 
Imperial revenues on account of dis- 
bursements in connection with this Ex- 
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eee at to something less than 
ridge? , but this does not represent the 

Mr. dst. These claims have not yet 
presentaljusted with the Colonial Office 
by 4*the War Office. Some portions of 
the expenses have, I understand, been 
already charged against Army Votes; 
and it is at present impossible to say 
whether any Supplementary Estimate 
for the Army charges will be necessary. 


POST OFFICE MAIL SERVICE — THE 
PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COM- 
PANY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON : As the Postmaster 
General is not in his place, perhaps the 
Secretary to the Treasury will allow me 
to put to him a Question which has been 
somewhat mutilated in the printing. It 
is, Whether he is aware that the great 
delay in advertising for tenders for the 
Mail Service to the East, which is at 
present in the hands of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, and soon to 
expire, is diminishing the chances of 
competition, and tending to continue the 
service in the hands of that Company ; 
if he is aware that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company is the chief of some 
associated Companies who by stringent 
rules among themselves are endeavour- 
ing to establish a monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade to India, and therefore not 
deserving of any special favour; and, 
whether, in the interests of the public 
service he will at once advertise for 
tenders for the Mail Service at present 
performed by the Peninsularand Oriental 
Company ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
In answer to the hon. Member, I have 
to say that, of course, I am aware that 
the delays in these matters are of very 
serious import, and my endeavour has 
been as much as possible to minimize 
these delays. It is not within the know- 
ledge of the Post Office that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company is connected 
with any other Companies in the man- 
ner to which the hon. Member refers. 
The question of advertising for tenders 
has been, as I explained on a recent 
occasion, delayed in consequence of its 
being thought necessary to consult the 
Indian Government in regard to certain 
points in the new tenders. I telegraphed 
the other day for the purpose of expe- 
diting the answer from India; and I am 
assured, though I have not seen it, that 
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the answer has arrived at the India 
Office, and will be at the Treasury to- 
morrow. 


TURKEY—THE BRITISH FLEET IN 
THE SEA OF MARMORA.—QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is the 
intention of the Admiralty to remove 
the British Fleet under the command 
of Admiral Hornby from its present 
anchorage before the season is further 
advanced ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am obliged to 
my right hon. and gallant Friend for 
mentioning this subject. We are fully 
conscious of the fact that the Gulf of 
Ismid is at this season of the year very 
insalubrious for the Fleet; and the Ad- 
miral has received, or is about to receive, 
orders to seek a better anchorage. Acting 
on his discretion, he will, in all proba- 
bility, remove the Fleet to Prince’s 
Islands, in the Sea of Marmora, the 
anchorage which he selected on his own 
sauponaibility some time ago. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There is still 
so much anxiety throughout the country 
with regard to the Emperor of Germany, 
that I should like to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether they have re- 
ceived any information to-day which 
they can communicate to the House in 
reference to His Majesty’s condition ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not see my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, and I do not know 
whether there is any very recent tele- 
gram as to the Emperor’s condition; 
but the latest communication which I 
saw was satisfactory. 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I also wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman a 
Question with respect to the Business 
of the House. Hon. Members will be 
separating to-morrow for the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, and it would be a great 
convenience if we knew, What Business 
is intended to be taken on Thursday next 
week, when we re-assemble, and, if pos- 
sible, on the following Monday ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Something, of course, must de- 
pend on the progress which we may 
make in Supply to-night ; but we pro- 
pose to take Supply again on Thursday 
next when we re-assemble. We shall 
not then, however, take the Irish Edu- 
cation Votes. These are proposed to be 
considered on Monday, June 17th. We 
also propose, if we have not completed 
the Classes which are down for Supply 
to-night, to go on with them at a Morn- 
ing Sitting to-morrow. The remaining 
Classes will be taken on Thursday. We 
are anxious to get the Valuation Bill 
read a second time; and we hope then 
to make arrangements for going on with 
the various Bills which are now in Com- 
mittee at Morning Sittings on Tuesdays. 
We are likewise anxious to fix as early 
a day as possible for the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill; but I do not 
know at present whether it will be pos- 
sible to take that measure as the first 
Order on the 20th instant. That will 
depend on the course of Business ; but, 
if we cannot take the Bill on that date, 
due Notice will be given as to when it 
will be considered. 


IRELAND — COLLECTION OF RATES 
(DUBLIN).—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether any copy of 
the Report of the Commissioners on the 
Collection of Rates in Dublin has been 
furnished to any non-official person hay- 
ing no connection with the Commission, 
or will be furnished prior to the issue of 
the Report to Members of the House 
generally; whether, pending the publi- 
cation of the Report, any promise of an 
appointment to the Collector General- 
ship, in the event of a vacancy in conse- 
quence of the Report, has been or will 
be made; whether, in any such appoint- 
ment, the views of the representatives 
of the ratepayers will be consulted ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: There is at the 
present time, as the hon. Gentleman is 
no doubt aware, considerable disorgani- 
zation existing among the printing 
_ establishments in Dublin, in consequence 
of which it has been, unfortunately, im- 
possible to obtain copies of the Minutes 
of Evidence given before the Commission 
on the Collection of Rates in Dublin, or 
a sufficient number of copies of the Re- 
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upon the Table of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman asks me whether any copy 
of the Report has been furnished to any 
non-official person not connected with 
the Commission? I am not aware that 
any copy has been so furnished. But, 
ascertaining that one of the Members for 
the City of Dublin was himself a Commis- 
sioner, and consequently acquainted with 
the contents of the Report, I felt it only 
right to take the earliest opportunity of 
allowing his Colleague in the represen- 
tation of that City to peruse the only 
copy which I had in my possession, and 
which I retain in my own hands. The 
hon. Member further inquires whether 
any promise of an appointment to the 
Collectorship has been or will be made 
pending the publication of the Report. 
I have certainly never heard of any pro- 
mise of an appointment having been 
made, especially as no vacancy has yet 
occurred ; and I need hardly say that 
no such a will be made until a 
vacancy does occur. He also asks me 
whether, in any such appointment, the 
views of the representatives of the rate- 
payers interested will be consulted? I 
may remind the House that the appoint- 
ment is vested in the Lord Lieutenant, 
who intends to exercise the duty of 
filling up the appointment on his own 
responsibility. He will, of course, be 
glad to receive representations from 
ratepayers in their individual or collec- 
tive capacities, and to give due weight 
to such representations. The respon- 
sibility, however, of the appointment 
rests with the Lord Lieutenant, and he 
does not intend to ask them to share it 
with him. 


Service Estimates. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
—o.Qo— 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—Ootontat, ConsvuLAR, AND 
OTHER ForEIGN SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £134,520, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Ex- 
— Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 


port to enable them to be as yet laid | Abroa 
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Mr. RYLANDS: The hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury (Mr. Benett-Stanford), 
who has a Notice on the Paper for the 
reduction of the amount of Colonel 
Wellesley’s salary, is not in his place; 
and, although I am not prepared to move 
the reduction myself, I entirely sympa- 
thize with the hon. Gentleman in the 
opinion that the appointment was one 
which was open to a considerable amount 
of objection. But what struck me when 
the matter was before the House on a 
recent occasion, was that the hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to consider the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Wellesley was one of 
an extraordinary character, and contrary 
to the rules laid down for the guidance 
of the Diplomatic Service. No one can 
notice the conduct of the Foreign Office 
without coming to tho conclusion that 
the appointment of Colonel Wellesley 
as Secretary to the Embassy was one of 
a great number of cases showing that 
the Foreign Office, in the conduct of 
the Diplomatic Service, was actuated 
either by personal favouritism or out of 
consideration for the influence of aristo- 
cratic connections. The effect of this is, 
that at the present moment the Diplo- 
matic Service itself is in a state of great 
dissatisfaction; it is costing us more 
than at any previous period, and I think 
we have very little to show for the very 
large amount which is paid for that De- 
partment of the Foreign Office. We know 
very well that the late permanent Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Lord 
Hammond) had the management of the 
Diplomatic Service for many years, and 
the system which has been carried on 
at so much expense and dissatisfaction 
is a system which received from that 
gentleman a large amount of support. 
I may safely say that it was proved by 
the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee on the Diplomatic Service, that dur- 
ing his régime every proposal for the re- 
duction of the expenditure was resisted 
by the permanent Under Secretary, and 
every proposal for reform was denounced 
by him. What is the result? Though 
this system has led to a large increase 
in the expenditure, and has, in my judg- 
ment, also led considerably to the dete- 
rioration of the Diplomatic Service, 
the gentleman who was the head and 
front of that system was rewarded with 
a Peerage and a full pension. When 
those who resist every kind of reform 
are rewarded with the very highest ho- 
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nours Her Majesty can give, I am afraid 
that the great distinction conferred upon 
the noble Lord, who was formerly 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is 
naturally an inducement to those who 
are in authority to follow exactly in the 
same lines; and I believe, at the pre- 
sent time, the Foreign Office rules are 
laid down on the old and bad precedents 
which have for so many years been re- 
garded as the rule of that Department. 
It seems to me that the Foreign Office 
is an Augean stable, which it is almost 
impossible to cleanse ; and so long as it 
exists in the present state, it will go on 
increasing the expenditure. We shall 
have increasing dissatisfaction amongst 
the members of the Service, and we 
shall have very unsatisfactory results 
from this expenditure. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer justifies Colonel Wellesley’s 
appointment by quoting the Report of 
the Select Committee of 1871. I had 
something to do with that Committee. 
It was appointed at my instance, and I 
took a very active part on that Commit- 
tee, and I have no doubt that the right 
hon. Gentleman had the reason put into 
his mouth by the Foreign Office why 
Colonel Wellesley should be retained. 
It is a very peculiar circumstance; but 
I think that if anyone looks back at 
the way in which the Foreign Office 
have dealt with Reports of Select Com- 
mittees, he will find that such Reports 
are melted down by a kind of alchemy, 
under which all recommendations of a 
reduction in the expenditure of the 
Diplomatic Service in the public in- 
terest are thrown aside as dross, and 
where any recommendation is made 
which would justify the least in- 
creased expenditure, that is considered 
the true metal, and it is put into circu- 
lation. As an illustration of this, I may 
refer to the Select Committee on Official 
Salaries, appointed in 1850. Colonel 
Wilson Patten (now Lord Winmarleigh) 
was the Chairman, and he had asso- 
ciated with him a very ee 
number of Members of this House— 
Lord John Russell, Sir William Moles- 
worth, Mr. Henley, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Bright, and other gentlemen of great 
authority. The Committee went into 
the question of the Diplomatic Service. 
They made a number of recommenda- 
tions, which they believed would in- 
crease the efficiency of the Service, and 
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at the same time secure economy in the 
expenditure. I have taken into con- 
sideration what the saving would have 
been providing these recommendations 
had been carried out, and find that the 
saving would have been from £30,000 
to £40,000, or even, probably, £50,000 
per annum, and the country would have 
saved, during the 28 years which have 
since Bonen over £1,000,000. These 
recommendations were treated with con- 
tempt. A Committee, in 1861, made 
recommendations reducing the expendi- 
ture in some directions and increasing 
it in others. The latter recommenda- 
tions only were accepted and carried 
out by the Foreign Office, but the others 
were not taken up at all. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted the authority of 
the Committee of 1870-1, as a reason 
why Lord Salisbury is justified in ap- 
pointing Colonel Wellesley as Secretary 
to the Embassy at Vienna. The Com- 
mittee of 1871 recommended that the 
mere promotion by seniority should be 
done away with, and that there should 
be an opportunity for the Secretary of 
State, in certain cases, to give appoint- 
ments without reference to seniority and 
by way of reward for merit. The Secre- 
tary of State was to have this authority 
and to exercise his selection, while pay- 
ing proper regard to the claims of those 
in the Service. That is a material 
point. They recommended that the mere 
promotion by seniority, which was cer- 
tainly acting in a most dig Hy rans man- 
ner in the Service, should be done away 
with as an absolute rule, and that there 
should be a right of selection by the 
Secretary of State for the promotion by 
merit of those in lower grades, so as to 
introduce energy and efficiency into the 
Service. Now, before 1871, the promo- 
tion in the under grades in the Diplo- 
matic Service was entirely a matter of 
seniority, and, no doubt, gentlemen might 
without any special ability attain the 
very highest position, without paying 
any special attention to their duties, and 
without displaying anything but abso- 
lute mediocrity. These gentlemen, if 
they lived long enough, might rely on 
reaching the very highest positions in 
the Diplomatic Service. The Com- 
mittee found that that system of ap- 
pointing men of inferior quality to the 
highest posts simply because they lived 
long enough was a system which was eat- 
ing up the Service. They found that men 
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with ability left the Service, because they 
became disheartened in consequence of 
a number of men of no meritorious 
quality, but who had that valuable 
quality of longevity in superabundance, 
keeping them back. Hon. Gentlemen 
who were on the Committee knew very 
well that one of the points inquired 
into arose from the anxiety to remove 
the block in the Service for want of 
more rapid promotion. Now, is it to be 
supposed for a moment that the Com- 
mittee who wished to remove the block 
would have sanctioned such an ap- 
pointment as that recently made by the 
Government? The Committee recom- 
mended the appointment by the Secre- 
tary of State only to be used in excep- 
tional cases where the greatest amount 
of industry and ability had been dis- 
played. The Committee never contem- 
plated the possibility of such an un- 
exampled and incredible circumstance 
as bringing in an outsider to fill the 

lace of those who were already in the 
Service. Such a thing never could have 
entered into the head of anyone. No 
doubt the Committee had a very strong 
opinion, with regard to the heads of 
Missions, that the Government should 
exercise great latitude in their appoint- 
ment. I think there was a strong 
opinion that the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs might appoint 
a gentleman, for instance, who had 
risen to great distinction as a statesman 
in connection with the Government of 
this country who might not have been 
in the Diplomatic Service at all. Upon 
that I have aclear opinion; and I think 
it has been a most unfortunate circum- 
stance that in past years Governments 
have felt themselves almost restricted to 
geritlemen who have been trained up to 
the Diplomatic Service, and who have 
got their posts by virtue of seniority. It 
has been unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment of the day have not felt themselves 
at liberty to appoint an Ambassador at 
Vienna or Berlin from some distin- 
guished Colleague of their own, who has 
sat in this House orin the other House, 
and who has secured not only the con- 
fidence of the Party to which he belongs, 
but also the general respect and confi- 
dence of the British public. But this is 
a very different case, and has reference 
only to appointments below the rank of 
Minister. We have a large body of men 
who have been trained to the duties of 
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the position which Colonel Wellesley 
has taken. There are two or three Se- 
cretaries to each Legation. Some of 
these gentlemen, I have no doubt, have 
been striving to make themselves a name 
in the Service in order to procure pro- 
motion; and it was the desire of the 
Committee in 1871 so to reform the Ser- 
vice, that they should infuse into it a new 
life and a new hope. They wanted to 
get promcetion for those who merited it. 
Men of dull mediocrity, given up to 
trivial amusement, and of light cha- 
racter, were to be discountenanced. The 
Committee wanted the Service to consist 
of men who, if efficient, should have a 
chance of promotion ; and the State was 
not to accept a number of men who, 
whatever they did, were still to have 
a claim to promotion, whether their 
conduct was favourable or otherwise. 
Without casting any reflection onColonel 
Wellesley—although he might be ad- 
mirably suited to his appointment, for I 
have not the honour of Colonel Wel- 
lesley’s acquaintance—I think that Lord 
Salisbury would not have appointed him 
unless he had certain qualifications ; but 
what I contend for is this—you have got 
in your Service— I am afraid to say how 
many, but, I think, something like 20 
or 80 first and second Secretaries; and, 
including third Secretaries, 40 or 50 
gentlemen, who might naturally have 
looked forward to this prize. I say, 
unless it is a fact that all the first and 
second Secretaries of Legations, to whom 
the appointment at Vienna is a promo- 
tion—unless it is a fact that they are 
thoroughly unsuitable—we are striking 
a serious blow to the Public Service in 
bringing in a gentleman from the out- 
side to place him in a coveted position 
over the head of those gentlemen who 
have been looking forward to the post. 
You are disparaging the Public Service. 
Are we to be told that these gentlemen 
are not fit for the Service? If that is 
so, we ought to strike out a number of 
the first and second Secretaries—and I 
think our establishments are too large 
—for it appears to me that the only 
construction you can put on this ap- 
pointment is, that there is not one of 
them fit to take the Secretaryship of the 
Embassy at Vienna. I, certainly, have no 
intention to say anything that would be 
personally disrespectful to Colonel Wel- 
lesley ; but I cannot help looking to the 
whole of the circumstances surrounding 


Mr. Rylands 
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this appointment. In this House, several 
years ago, along with the right hon, 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), 
I called public attention to the nomina- 
tion of Colonel Wellesley as Military 
Attaché at St. Petersburg. I felt at that 
time it was an appointment open to very 
serious question, and the reason why I 
felt so was this—that I believe in the 
reality of public offices. If they are a 
sham, then you are drawing money from 
the public under false pretences. What 
isa Military Attaché for? He is to re- 
present this country at the head-quarters 
of a foreign Government, in order that 
he may keep the country well-advised as 
to every step taken by that Government; 
he is to give information of any move- 
ment of a military nature; and, in ad- 
dition, he is to keep his Government 
apprised fully and thoroughly of the 
state of the Army of the country to which 
he is accredited. Is it desirable to send 
some young man without experience to 
the head-quarters of a foreign country, 
in order to give this information to 
this country? Our objection to the 
appointment of Colonel Wellesley as 
Military Attaché was, that he was too 
young and inexperienced for the post 
to which he had been appointed, 
and we urged that there were others 
who might have been appointed, and 
who were much more competent for the 
position. And now we have a repeti- 
tion of a similar act of patronage in his 
favour. This gentleman has had great 
advantages placed in his reach by being 
appointed to a coveted office, and he 
has been placed over the heads of a 
large number of the members of the 
Diplomatic Service.- I cannot help feel- 
ing that this appointment would not 
have been made unless the individual 
had had some great influence ; and this, 
unfortunately, is not the only matter of 
the same kind of which we have to 
complain, in reference to the Foreign 
Office. You cannot expect for a moment 
that gentlemen will enter the service of 
the Foreign Office unless they take with 
them a certain amount of personal and 
family influence which would be likely 
to help them. If the proposal had 
been made to reduce this Vote, I cer- 
tainly would have voted with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Shaftesbury 
(Mr. Benett-Stanford); in fact, if any 
pe ee were made to reduce this Vote, 

should be very happy to support it. 
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I have some hesitation about moving a 
reduction myself, although I feel that 
this Vote might be reduced by very 
much more than the £1,600 which was 
suggested by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury. I can- 
not shut my eyes to the fact that just at 
this moment the House of Commons— 
or a large majority of the House of 
Commons—are prepared to support the 
Government in the extravagance of 
millions, and that I should have very 
little chance of saving £5,000 or 
£10,000. I, therefore, do not intend at 
the present time to move any reduc- 
tion; but I protest against the amount 
of the Vote as extravagant; I protest 
against the Government ignoring the 
representations and recommendations of 
Select Committees in favour of greater 
economy and better administration ; and 
I protest against the Diplomatic Service 
of this country being made use of for 
personal ends and for the purpose of 
aristocratical promotions. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
pointed out that in a case of this kind 
it was difficult for the Foreign Office to 
defend itself; because the head of the 
Department could not, from patriotic 
and prudential reasons, explain the 
motives which had actuated him in the 
course he had taken. He, therefore, 
thought it was the duty of the House to 
support the Foreign Secretary, when he 
took a course in virtue of his Office and 
on his responsibility as a Minister of the 
Crown. There was the less reason for 
asking explanations now, at a time when 
the Foreign Minister was engaged in 
negotiations more difficult and delicate 
than any that had engaged the atten- 
tion of the Government of this country 
since the beginning of the century. 
With regard to Colonel Wellesley’s ap- 
pointment, he must say that when he 
first heard of it he felt a certain amount 
of annoyance, because the gentleman 
had been passed over the heads of seve- 
ral members of the Diplomatic Service ; 
but he understood that the appointment 
was not made in accordance with the 
ordinary rules of the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, but in accordance with Rule 18, 
which was as follows :— 


‘The Secretary of State reserves to himself 
the power to recommend to the Queen to name 
any person, even though not in the Diplomatic 
Service, for the higher and more responsible 
posts in it ; and, generally, in regard to all pro- 
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motions whatever in the Diplomatic Service, 
the Secretary of State will not be restricted by 
claims founded on seniority or members of the 
profession from making any such selection as 
on his own responsibility he may deem right.” 


The promotions of Military and Naval 
Attachés and Doctors who, though work- 
ing side by side with diplomatists in the 
Diplomatic Service, could not be con- 
sidered diplomatists alone, came within 
Rule 17, to which the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had referred. 
Rule 18, which he had quoted in extenso, 
would permit appointments which the 
hon. Member for Burnley said he should 
like to see made; while, at the same 
time, it ran counter to the objections 
raised by the noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition to the selection of 
Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury as the 
Representatives of England at the 
coming Congress. He should deprecate 
the hoisting of Military and Naval 
Attachés into high positions in the Ser- 
vice ; but when a military man who was 
not in the Service had displayed great 
aptitude and ability in circumstances 
of great delicacy, he thought the Secre- 
tary of State was perfectly justified, 
under Rule 18, in availing himself of 
that gentleman’s services. According 
to the hon. Member for Burnley’s own 
showing, there could have been no ob- 
jection to making Colonel Wellesley an 
Ambassador; and, in fact, he had been 
performing almost Ambassadorial func- 
tions in the course of his communica- 
tions with the Emperor of Russia at the 
head-quarters of his Army. With re- 
gard to family and aristocratic fluence, 
he thought it was not, and ought not to 
be helped. Even in America, where there 
was no aristocracy, there were official 
families; and it was found that mem- 
bers of those families were better re- 
ceived at European Courts, and per- 
formed their duties better, than other 
Americans who possessed equal culture 
and ability in other respects. For in- 
stance, other things being equal, who 
could be better fitted for such an ap- 
pointment than a son of Lord Russell or 
Lord Clarendon, who from his child- 
hood had heard diplomatic traditions, 
and had access to every great diploma- 
tist who visited this country? Yet, no 
one would object to such an appoint- 
ment on the score of aristocratic con- 
nections or family influence. As far as 
the case of Colonel Wellesley was con- 
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cerned, he thought no good would arise 
from continuing the present discussion ; 
and he would simply say that, except 
under special circumstances, he hoped 
the appointment would not be erected 
into a precedent. 

Mr. HAYTER agreed in thinking 
that this was not a proper time for re- 
newing a discussion on Colonel Wel- 
lesley’s appointment. He wished, how- 
ever, to say that there was a question 
behind, which had not been touched 
upon. It had been stated by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, in answer toa 
question put to him in that House, that 
Colonel Wellesley received no military 
pay, and that he saw no reason to remove 
his name from the list of Colonels; but 
it must be remembered that Colonel 
Wellesley retained his regimental rank 
in the Coldstream Guards, and that his 
time was running on for a pension both 
in the Army and in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice. He had been removed from the 
Duke of Cambridge’s staff and placed 
on the list of full Colonels as an atde- 
de-camp to the Queen. He thought this 
unjust to men who were serving in 
the Coldstream Guards in the Crimea 
when Colonel Wellesley was a boy, but 
over whose heads he was now placed by 
being created a full Colonel in the Army 
and an atde-de-camp to Her Majesty. 
He was strongly of opinion that Colonel 
Wellesley, whether his appointment as 
Secretary of Embassy at Vienna was 
justifiable or not, ought now to be called 
upon to make his election either for 
the Military or for the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, and ought not any longer to be 
allowed to qualify for retiring pensions 
in both Services, between the advan- 
tages of which he might ultimately 
make his selection. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
he could not doubt that the Marquess 
of Salisbury had acted in the spirit of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1871 in making this appointment ; 
and in this particular crisis, under the 
special circumstances of the case, he 
thought it perfectly right that such an 
appointment should be made. He 
should, however, very much regret if a 
precedent were created for inflicting 
pain, or even the semblance of injustice, 
on such a body of gentlemen as belonged 
to the Diplomatic Profession. He did 
not think this would be the case. Seve- 
ral Ministers had been appointed who 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff 


{COMMONS} . 
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had never been in the Diplomatic Pro- 
fession. Sir Henry Bulwer—afterwards 
Lord Dalling—for instance, was made 
Secretary of a‘most important Embassy, 
though he had never been in the Diplo- 
matic Service; and then there was the 
case of Mr. Layard, who had only been 
nominally an Attaché to the Embassy at 
Constantinople, for the purpose of en- 
abling him the better to conduct cer- 
tain excavations. The appointment of 
Colonel Wellesley had been well sup- 
ported by the House ; but he hoped ad- 
vantage would not be taken of it asa 
precedent to inflict pain or injustice on 
the members of the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, 

Masor O’BEIRNE expressed his re- 
gret that this matter was not pressed to 
a division. There was no greater farce 
than Special Confidential Reports as to 
Military Attachés, and it was upon the 
faith of one of these that Colonel Wel- 
lesley was appointed. When an officer 
joined the Army, if he were asked what 
languages he knew, and if he named a 
score, no steps would be taken to test 
his knowledge as to those languages. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the appoint- 
ment was considered ‘‘a slap in the 
face”’ to the Diplomatic Service. He 
feared that the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), in making the 
appointment, was moved partly bya high 
opinion of Colonel Wellesley’s ability 
and partly by reasons which he could 
hardly disregard, but which he might 
not care to explain. The nation had al- 
ready thrown open the Military Service 
of the country to deserving merit; and 
he hoped that by means of competitive 
examinations, or some other process, the 
same thing would be done with the 
Diplomatic Service also. The Service 
must not much longer remain simply a 
source of income for the privileged 
classes, but must be made what it pro- 
fessed to be—namely, a science, in which 
the highest ability would attain to the 
highest rank. 

Mr. COBBOLD said, he might tell 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), who seemed to 
think that an appointment in the Diplo- 
matic Service was a matter of family 
connection, that the examination for ad- 
mission to that Service was not one con- 
ducted by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, but by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. He was not now going 
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to enter into the general subject, except 
to say that he should be very happy to 
give the hon. and learned Member, who 
did not seem to be very well up in it, all 
the information respecting that Service, 
which 22 years’ ‘‘ dangling” at Court 
had enabled him to acquire. He (Mr. 
Cobbold) quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) that this appointment 
should not be made a precedent, and he 
did not believe that anything of the kind 
was intended. As his hon. Friend the 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) had very properly said, 
the rule which a former Foreign Secre- 
tary laid down had simply been made 
use of on this occasion by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Bath (Mr. Hayter) seemed to have 
some fear that this officer would be serv- 
ing for two pensions at the same time. 
He could relieve his mind to some extent 
by informing him that Colonel Welles- 
ley would have to serve for 15 years 
before he could possibly become entitled 
to a pension of any sort or kind in the 
Diplomatic Service. 
question of this appointment had been 
thoroughly sifted the other day; and, 
therefore, he regretted to see on the 
Paper a Notice that it was to be again 
brought before them. He could not, 
however, allow to pass unnoticed some 
of the remarks which fell from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) in introducing the subject to 
the Committee. His hon. Friend seemed 
to think that there was a general dis- 
content prevalent inthe Diplomatic Body. 
He must inform him that he entirely 
disagreed with him on that point. Of 
course, there was no body of men who 
did not talk amongst themselves, and 
who were not always wanting a little 
more than what they got; but he could 
assure the hon. Member that at the time 
when the Committee, of which he had 
said he was a Member, sat, he (Mr. Cob- 
bold), andagreat many of his Colleagues, 
were not altogether content with the then 
hon. Member for Warrington (Mr. Ry- 
lands). The hon. Member considered 
that the Service was a very expensive 
one. Well, it was, perhaps, a disadvan- 
tage that in England it was not known 
exactly what the nature of that Service 
was, except actually at head-quarters. 
The Committee must remember that 
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members of the Diplomatic Service had 
to reside altogether abroad; that it was 
upon rare occasions that they could get 
back to their homes; and that they 
might be sent on Service to any part of 
the world. He did not think the present 
was the proper moment for entering fur- 
ther into this subject; and he trusted 
that the Committee would see the neces- 
sity of passing, without much further 
comment, the Vote. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that as he did 
not altogether agree with the criticisms 
which had been offered by hon. Gentle- 
men around him on this subject, he 
might, perhaps, be allowed to say a 
word or two in regard to it He took it 
thatthe Diplomatic Service was a pecu- 
liar Service, and one in which the selec- 
tion of the officers by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs was a matter 
of the greatest importance. Therefore 
he, for one, should certainly not be pre- 
pared to support a proposal that men 
should be selected for the Diplomatic 
Service merely by competitive examina- 
tion. But, on the other hand, the very 
fact that the responsibility of choice 
was thrown upon the Government made 
it all the more necessary, when it ap- 
peared that a thing had not been pro- 
perly done, or that there was any reason 
to believe that men had been appointed 
who were not proper men, or that a case 
of injustice had taken place, that that 
proceeding should be criticized very 
severely, and that the Minister should 
be kept up tothe point of responsibility 
to the country with regard to those ap- 

ointments. Now, with regard to 
Golonel Wellesley, he could not help 
feeling that an injustice had been done 
to that officer by the criticisms which 
had been made upon his appointment in 
that House. It was right that it should 
be criticized; but, on the other hand, 
he did not think there was any hon. 
Member on either side of the House 
who, having read the papers, and being 
aware of the services which Colonel 
Wellesley had discharged to the country 
—especially in his personal relations with 
the Russian Government—would not 
admit that he was perfectly qualified for 
the post to which he had been ap- 
pointed. Further, he supposed most of 
them would be generous enough to 
admit that if it were possible, without 
doing injustice to the Diplomatic Service, 
to give Colonel Wellesley a lift, the 
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Government would be perfectly justified, 
in view of his services, in doing so ; and, 
therefore, he hoped that, on both sides 
of the House, hon. Members would 
generously abstain from criticizing the 
appointment from a personal point of 
view. But there was one thing as to 
which the criticism of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley was obviously 
in point, .and it was this—how was it 
that in the whole of the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice there could be found no man so 
capable for the post of First Secretary 
of Embassy at Vienna as a man who 
had not been in the Diplomatic Service 
at all? There, certainly, his hon. 
Friend hit a blot, and a blot which he 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) dared say the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would feel to be a real one. They 
found that, in order to fill this post, it 
had been considered necessary to take a 
man who was not in the Service, and put 
him over the heads of a large number of 
men who had been in the Service for 
many years. They were, then, in this 
dilemma—either an injustice had taken 
place, or it hadnot. If an injustice had 
been done in putting Colonel Wellesley 
over the heads of abler men, then the 
Government were to blame for it; but 
if, on the other hand, no injustice had 
taken place, then the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice must be in a lamentable condition, 


and the criticism of his hon. Friend the- 


Member for Burnley must be distinctly 
to the point. He wished to ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he could give the 
Committee any explanation of the 
reasons why the Diplomatic Service was 
so defective and so deficient in talent as 
to render it necessary to import extra- 
neous talent in order to bring it up to 
the mark ? 

Mr. W. LOWTHER remarked that 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Cob- 
bold) had stated that it would not be in 
Colonel Wellesley’s power to have a 
pension until he had served 15 years. 
He thought the hon. Gentleman was 
under a mistake in making that state- 
ment. If he would look at the regula- 
tions of the Service, he would find that 
if Colonel Wellesley were an Ambassador 
for a short period, he would be entitled 
to a pension of a certain amount; or if 
he were a Minister for another period, he 
would also be entitled to a pension. In 
order, however, to obtain a pension as 


Ur. E. Jenkins 


{COMMONS} 





Secretary of Legation, he must have 
served 15 years; and then he would not 
be quite sure of getting it, because it 
sometimes depended upon the caprice of 
those who were at the Foreign Office. 
The hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) had put forward 
a theory relative to hereditary talent, 
He believed that the sons of great 
Generals might be very good officers, 
and that the sons of great diplomatists 
might be very well qualified to become 
diplomatists. Well, according to that 
theory, Colonel Wellesley was singularly 
lucky, for he had not only military but 
diplomatic talent, the head of the family 
being the Duke of Wellington, and his 
own father being Lord Cowley. The 
hon. Member had also alluded to the 
discussion which took place the other 
day; but he would remind him that that 
discussion was of a very meagre descrip- 
tion, and a very short one, though on 
that occasion two Cabinet Ministers 
thought it worth while to stand up to 
defend the nomination. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Christchurch had further said 
that Military Attachés, serving by the side 
of other attachés, performed similar ser- 
vice. He did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber had ever served himself in Legation 
or Embassy where there was a Military 
Attaché, and he very much doubted whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman knew anything 
aboutit. When thisquestion was last dis- 
cussed, the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
(Colonel Stanley) quoted Lord Cran- 
brook, and said—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will not be in Order in referring in 
express terms to what passed during the 
debate in the House on this subject. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER would say, then, 
that they were told that Colonel Wellesley 
was very well qualified for the post of 
Military Attaché ; but they had never yet 
been told why he was qualified for the 
post of Diplomatic Secretary of Embassy. 
Allusion had been made to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Layard, who, it was said, 
had not previously been in the Diplo- 
matic Profession. To a certain ex- 
tent he had been in the Diplomatic 
Profession, because he was attaché at 
Constantinople, though for what par- 
ticular duties he did not know. Then, 
also, from being Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs he was named 
Minister at Madrid. But nobody ever 
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called in question the right of the Crown 
to nominate to the higher post of Minis- 
ter or Ambassador. He should be the 
last person in the whole of England to 
object to the Crown nominating whom 
it pleased to the higher post of Minister 
or Ambassador. They were told, on a 
former occasion, that the Marquess of 
Salisbury immediately fixed upon Colonel 
Wellesley as a proper person to fill this 
post. The noble Marquess must be pos- 
sessed of a remarkable talent; because, 
he thought, the noble Marquess was 
only in Office a very short time when he 
discovered this great military and diplo- 
matic talent in Colonel Wellesley. But 
he was not now alluding to that officer’s 
talent. He might make the best soldier 
or the best diplomatist that everlived; but 
he maintained that his appointment was 
a very great hardship upon the gentle- 
men in that Service over whose heads he 
had been placed. Not only had the 
Marquess of Salisbury shown great talent 
in discovering the qualifications of 
Colonel Wellesley, but he also had shown 
wonderful talent in discovering the in- 
ability of all the other gentlemen who 
were in the Profession. It was talent 
the most remarkable! He did not wish 
to detain the Committee any longer. 
The discussion had gone on quite long 
enough, he dared say; but, as a former 
member of the Diplomatic Service, he was 
inclined to think the members of that 
Profession would consider that the Go- 
vernment had, in this instance, broken 
faith with them. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, they had 
on the present occasion an advantage 
which they had not before— namely, 
the presence of the Representative of the 
Foreign Office in that House, and he 
trusted that before the discussion closed 
the hon. Gentleman would answer the fol- 
lowing question. Supposing the Govern- 
ment were anxious to confer some mark 
of approbation upon Colonel Wellesley, 
why was it necessary to put him into 
the Diplomatic Service? Why might 
he not, having been supposed to have 
done well as Military Attaché at St. Peters- 
burg, have been sent in a similar capa- 
city to Vienna with some title of honour, 
with some personal allowance, or other 
mark of the favour of the Crown? 
Why was it necessary to put him into 
a place like that of first Secretary of 
Embassy—a place, the duties of which 
were utterly unlike those which he had 
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been accustomed to exercise—when, in 
order to do so, it was necessary to pass 
over, injure the prospects, and hurt the 
feelings, of a number of the most useful 
persons in Her Majesty’s Service ? That 
was what he wanted to know from his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. The hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) and the hon. Member for 
the Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
had misunderstood, to a great extent, 
the opposition to this appointment. He 
(Mr. Grant Duff), and many of those who 
sat about him, thought that Rule 18 was 
an excellent one, and that the Secretary 
of State should act most fully and freely 
under it; but they also were of opinion 
that so high a power as was conferred 
upon the Secretary of State by Rule 18 
should only be exercised upon great oc- 
casions—upon occasions when the Se- 
cretary of State, or his Representative, 
could come down to that House and 
state the reasons why that high power - 
had been exercised. It was, to a 
great extent, because he most ardently 
desired to see that power retained 
in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, that he protested now, as he 
did on a former occasion, against what 
appeared to him to be an abuse of that 
power. He could not help thinking 
that it had been exercised in this in- 
rstance, partly, from reasons of a private 
nature, and not wholly from reasons 
connected with the Public Service. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he would not 
have thought it necessary or desirable 
that he should trouble the Committee 
hy any remarks on the question, had it 
not been that he was unfortunately ab- 
sent when it was brought before the 
House on a previous occasion. He 
should endeavour, as he went on, to an- 
swer the various remarks that had been 
made by hon. Members on both sides of 
the House. First, as to Colonel Welles- 
ley’s knowledge of the Russian language, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Leitrim 
(Major O’Beirne) was entirely in error 
on that subject. The heads of the 
Foreign Office were well aware of 
Colonel Wellesley’s proficiency in that 
language, and of the great energy 
shown by him in acquiring it. It had 
also been said that Colonel Wellesley 
was not proficient in the language of 
the country to which he was now ac- 
credited. That wasa remark also wholly 
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incorrect, and without any foundation. 
Colonel Wellesley was a German scholar, 
and perfectly competent, in that respect, 
to perform the duties which generally 
devolved upon the Secretaries of Em- 
bassy. The hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) had said 
that the examinations for admission into 
the Diplomatic Service were of a very 
slight character. That subject had 
been before the House on a previous 
occasion, and he was under a mistake 
in that respect. He (Mr. Bourke) did 
not mean to contend that the examina- 


tions were of a severe character; but. 


they were, at all events, sufficiently so 
to test the proficiency of the gentlemen 
admitted to perform the duties which 
would devolve on them in the Service. 
The hon. and learned Member had in- 
dulged in some sarcastic remarks upon no 
qualifications being necessary for thatSer- 
vice, except family or aristocratic connec- 
tion. He(Mr. Bourke) did not think that 
any Representative of the Foreign Office 
would ever put the qualifications neces- 
sary for diplomacy upon such a ground. 
He knew of no Service which required 
more intellectual qualifications than did 
the Diplomatic Service. He must say he 
was not surprised to hear the remarks 
which had fallen from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Westmoreland (Mr. 
W. Lowther), because he was well aware 
that his hon. Friend had himself passed 
through a long and distinguished diplo- 
matic career, and it was very natural 
that he should be somewhat sceptical as 
to the expediency of admitting people 
into the Diplomatic Service, except by 
the usual method of examination. But 
he could not help thinking that his hon. 
Friend, after the habit of many other 
eer persons, had taken a very 
imited view of the subject before the 
House, and that he had rather postponed 
questions relating to the Public Service 
to others connected with the Profession 
of which he was so great an ornament. 
With respect to the question of pensions, 
his hon. Friend had, he thought, for- 
gotten that one of the rules was to the 
effect that no person should be eligible 
for a pension until he had served 15 
years. He did not know that that was 
a matter of much importance ; but, still, 
the fact was as stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Cobbold). The 
remarks that had been made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Bath (Mr. 


Mr. Bourke 
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Hayter) referred to a military matter, 
and if he chose to raise that question, 
he would have an opportunity of doing 
so when the Army Estimates were 
brought on. He did not think it would 
be desirable that he should enter upon 
the question of pensions given to officers 
in the Army. So far as precedents were 
concerned, he could only say that there 
were numerous precedents for the course 
which had been taken by his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State in the 
present instance. It had been said by 
one or two hon. Members, and insinuated 
by a great many others, that the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Wellesley to the 
post which he now occupied was a slap 
in the face to the Diplomatic Body. If 
he thought that was the case, he would 
not stand up in that House to defend the 
act of the Secretary of State, because 
there was no body of public men, he 
thought, deserved more the sympathy of 
the House of Commons than those who 
were employed in that Service. In the 
first place, they were very badly paid, 
and, in the next place, they had enor- 
mous responsibilities cast upon them. 
They had to perform duties of the most 
onerous nature, as well as to support the 
character of English gentlemen all over 
the world. There was no body of Dip- 
lomatic servants in the world with whom 
those of England would not favourably 
compare. But the House was aware 
that the Rule which had been read by 
the hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) had received the 
assent of Parliament; and if that Rule 
were not to be a dead letter, the Secretary 
of State was perfectly justified in putting it 
in force whenever he deemed it desirable 
in the public interest ; and, although he 
did not think it would be well to act on 
that Rule in very many instances, he was 
not at all prepared to excuse or apologize 
for the appointment of Colonel Wellesley, 
which had been made for no other rea- 
son than for the public good. It was 
well known that that officer had for the 
last eight or nine years been engaged 
in performing the duties of Military 
Attaché at the Court of St. Petersburg. 
The Secretary of State had ample means 
of satisfying himself as to Colonel Wel- 
lesley’s capabilities and talent. He did 
not wish, however, to go further into 
that part of the subject. The present 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had previously been the Secretary of 
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State for India, and he then became ac- 
quainted with the career of Colonel 
Wellesley, and with the duties which 
that officer had performed, and of which 
the Committee were, no doubt, well 
aware, inasmuch as Colonel Wellesley’s 
name appeared in the Blue Books. 
During the whole of that time, the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, as a Cabinet Minister, had all 
these matters brought under his notice. 
All the duties which Colonel Wellesley 
had performed were essentially of a dip- 
lomatic character. Nobody could deny 
that. Well, the Marquess of Salisbury, 
seeing the way in which those duties 
had been performed, thought it would 
be desirable to take advantage of the 
rule which had been laid down by Earl 
Granville, and to strengthen the Diplo- 
matic Service by introducing into it a 
gentleman who was not in it already, 
but who had manifested exceptional 
talents and an appreciation of the duties 
of the Diplomatic Service. In acting 
thus, the Marquess of Salisbury did not 
break down, but followed, a rule of the 
Service. It had been alleged that great 
interest was made to obtain the post of 
Secretary of Legation at Vienna for 
Colonel Wellesley. It had also been 
insinuated that night by the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), that Colonel Wellesley’s ap- 
pointment was entirely owing to his 
powerful connections. He was happy 
to relieve the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s mind on this point, by informing 
him that the whole of the acquaintance 
which the Marquess of Salisbury had 
had up to this moment with Colonel 
Wellesley was absolutely and entirely 
an official acquaintance. The noble 
Marquess had never seen or spoken to 
Colonel Wellesley, except on official oc- 
casions and on official subjects, though 
he was bound to say that the noble 
Marquess had had many opportunities 
of discussing questions of importance. 
Nay, he would go further, and say that 
no human being ever asked the noble 
Marquess to appoint Colonel Wellesley, 
and that Colonel Wellesley himself made 
no application whatsoever. Here he 
must also beg to remind the Committee 
that not a single person who had at- 
tacked this appointment had been able 
to utter a word against Colonel Welles- 
ley’s fitness for the post ; and that being 


the case, he thought the appointment 
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could be justified on public grounds. 
So far from the Marquess of Salisbury 
being criticized for having made the ap- 
—- he was of opinion that those 
on. Gentlemen who professed to have 
so great a regard for the Public Service, 
and who said the interest of the Public 
Service ought to be placed before all 
other considerations, could be called 
upon to justify the course taken by the 
noble Marquess. Under these circum- 
stances, believing, as he did, that the 
act of the noble Marquess was an act 
done in the performance of his public 
duty, and for the benefit of the public, he 
thought he could with confidence call 
upon the Committee to support the act on 
that ground, and on that ground only. 
Mr. O’DONNELL said, he did not 
intend to refer any further to the debate 
which had been raised concerning the 
appointment of Colonel Wellesley, but 
there were some points in this Vote on 
which he desired explanations. In the 
first place, he desired to know something 
as to the principle on which chaplains 
to Embassies were appointed, and what 
were the circumstances which necessi- 
tated their appointment. It appeared 
that there were chaplains in Denmark, 
in Italy, and in Spain. On the other 
hand, while they had a chaplain in 
Spain, it had not been found necessary, 
according to this List, to supply the spi- 
ritual wants of their Representative in 
Portugal. The distinction between Spain 
and Portugal must surely be a very fine 
one. Why, again, was it found neces- 
sary to supply a chaplain to the Court 
of Denmark, while at the Court of Swe- 
den their Envoy Extraordinary and Se- 
eretary of Legation were left without 
any spiritual assistance whatever? In 
Austria they had a chaplain, but none 
in Bavaria. They had no chaplain 
either at Paris or Berlin, while, on the 
other hand, they had chaplains in Greece 
and Italy. He wanted to know what 
was the ground of these distinctions ? 
It seemed to him that there was no prin- 
ciple involved in the matter at all, and 
he fancied that if there was a need for 
these chaplains, chaplains ought to be 
granted to all their Embassies in some 
fair proportion. On the other hand, if 
there existed no necessity for chaplains 
in such important centres as the capitals 
of Germany and France, and in nume- 
rous other countries, such as Sweden 
and Bavaria, he failed to see how there 
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could be any necessity in continuing 
the chaplains in the places where they 
were stationed at present. He would 
also ask for some information as to why 
part of the expense of their Diplomatic 
representation in China was borne by 
the revenues of India? Underthe head 
of ‘“‘ Legation in China,” it was stated 
that the expense was partly repayable 
from Indian revenues. In his judgment, 
their Legation and Diplomatic represen- 
tation in China were as much a matter 
of Imperial concern as their representa- 
tion anywhere else in the world, and he 
objected to saddling the revenues of 
India with expenses which properly be- 
longed to the general Diplomatic system 
of the Empire. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD said, 
that on a former occasion he made a 
Motion similar to that which now stood 
on the Paper in his name. The reason 
why he wished to withdraw his Motion 
to-night was not because he had altered 
his own opinion with regard to the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Wellesley, but be- 
cause he did not think it would be right 
to press it after the very large majority 
which had been recorded in that House 
against his former Motion. He wished, 
therefore, to withdraw the Motion which 
stood in his name. 

Mr. E. JENKINS desired to make a 
few remarks with reference to their Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. There was a 
physician appointed with a salary of 
£300 a-year, who was the British 
Member of the Board of Health. He 
should like to receive an explanation 
respecting the duties of that gentleman. 
Again, there was a note stating that one 
of the second Secretaries of Legation 
was in the receipt of £300 a-year as 
Superintendent of the Student Drago- 
mans at Constantinople. As there was 
only one Student Dragoman at Constan- 
tinople, he wished to know whether it 
took £300 a-year to superintend him ? 

Mr. BOURKE explained that there 
were other Student Dragomans under 
the Consular Vote. As to the physician, 
his duties were to attend to the health 
of the members of the Embassy. The 
officer of the Board of Health was ap- 
pointed by the Porte, and had to inquire 
into many sanitary subjects. Reports 
from him were sent to the Foreign Office 
every year, and they found it extremely 
useful that this Board of Health should 
exist. 


Mr. O’ Donnell 
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Mr. RYLANDS asked, whether thig 
was @ very recent appointment? 

Mr. BOURKE replied in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. RYLANDS pointed out that 
while this gentleman received only £300 
a-year as physician to the Embassy, he 
draw a salary of £400 a-year as Medical 
Member of the Board of Health. The 
latter salary appeared to be a new one 
altogether. Was it not a sort of ap- 
ee which ought to be paid rather 

y the Government of the Porte than by 
the British public ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, the Board had 
been appointed in conjunction with the 
other Courts of Europe, it having been 
thought desirable to have a scientific 
Board. Since he had been at the Fo- 
reign Office, a good deal of correspond- 
ence had been carried on with this 
Board of Health. Its duty was to re- 
port upon the state of sanitary affairs, 
not in Constantinople only, but all over 
Turkey. The Foreign Office had re- 
ceived from it very valuable Reports on 
the state of the plague at Bagdad, for 
example, and they had considered the 
spread of that disease in conjunction 
with the other Governments of Europe. 

Mr. E. JENKINS observed, that 
there were no Student Dragomans men- 
tioned ‘in the Estimate under the Con- 
sular Vote for Turkey. 

Mr. BOURKE, replying to the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell), 
said, that if additional chaplains were 
proposed, the hon. Gentleman would 
most probably object to fresh appoint- 
ments being made. The present ano- 
maly could only be removed by appoint- 
ing fresh chaplains, or by removing 
those who were already appointed. He 
could not say whether there was any 
great distinction between the places 
which had chaplains and those where 
there were none. It had not been 
deemed: expedient, however, to remove 
them from the places where they had 
been already appointed. A pretty clean 
sweep of the chaplains was made in the 
Consular Vote some years ago. The 
present chaplains were doing useful 
work, and there was no reason for re- 
moving them. Atthe same time, it 
was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appoint chaplains at other 
places. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked for infor- 
mation respecting the item of £700 for 
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Mr. Baber’s special service at Chung 
King under the Chefoo Convention. 
Seeing that the amount mee for Diplo- 
matic representation in China was very 
considerable, it seemed somewhat sur- 
rising that an additional sum should 
. om for in connection with this 
Treaty. Heshould like to know what 
was the condition of that Treaty at the 
present time. Perhaps Mr. Baber was 
to be a permanent employé, as the nego- 
tiations fad been going on so long. 

Mr. BOURKE said, Mr. Baber’s 
salary was for a “‘ special service,”’ and 
that was an answer to his hon. Friend. 
That gentleman had particular functions 
to perform in regard to the Chefoo Con- 
vention, and he was one of the most 

rominent members of the Commission. 
He regretted his inability to announce 
that that Convention had been already 
ratified. No doubt difficulties had arisen, 
but the Government hoped they would 
be got over in a very short time. The 
Foreign Office was quite as anxious as 
his hon. Friend could be that the Chefoo 
Convention should be carried into effect. 
He hoped it would be the means of 
doing a great deal of good. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the answer 
of the hon. Gentleman on the subject of 
the chaplains had been very unsatisfac- 
tory. The point of his objection was, 
that if a chaplain was not wanted in 
Sweden, for instance, one could not be 
wanted in Denmark; and that they 
could very well do without chaplains in 
Spain, if they were not necessary amid 
the ieeeenene of Paris and the agita- 
tions of Berlin. He intended to move 
to reduce the Vote for salaries by the 
aggregate amount of the salaries of the 
chaplains. It was quite clear that if 
chaplains were not required in the im- 
portant centres he had just mentioned, 
they could not be wanted where they 
were stationed at present; and if custom 
were to prevail, it ought to have pre- 
served the Consular chaplaincies which 
were abolished some years ago. He 
only moved this reduction as a protest, 
and he hoped the Government would 
take into consideration the propriety of 
not replacing the present incumbents. 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had not re- 
ferred at all to the objection he raised 
to the Diplomatic representation in 
China being partly paid for out of In- 
dian revenues. He considered that the 
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Diplomatic representation in China was 
distinctly Imperial, and that it ought to 
be treated on exactly the same footing 
as the representation in Siam, in Portu- 
gal, or anywhere else. He objected to 
the revenues of India being subject to 
any charge which did not relate to In- 
dian internal affairs or Indian policy. 
He observed that some of the third se- 
eretaries received £250 a-year each, 
while others received only £150. The 
explanation was that those who received 
the higher salary did so in consequence 
of their knowledge of publiclaw. He 
would suggest that a knowledge of 
public law ought to be incumbent on 
every person in the position of third se- 
cretary in the Diplomatic Service. If 
third secretaries did not possess any 
knowledge of public law, he fancied 
they ought not to be appointed until 
they had qualified themselves for the 
post. In conclusion, he moved to reduce 
the item of £157,610 for salaries by 
£1,250, being the aggregate amount 
paid to the few chaplains who were still 
so exceptionally retained. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘« That the Item for Salaries be reduced by the 
sum of £1,250,”—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, he 
wished to make one observation in reply 
to a remark of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) as to the 
reason for chaplains being required in 
certain cities and not in others. He 
would draw his attention to the fact 
that in some places there was more 
than one English church ; but in others 
there was no English place of worship, 
except that kept up by the Government 
chaplain. Without, therefore, the ser- 
vices of the paid chaplains, travellers, as 
well as persons in residence, would be 
without a place for public worship. 

Mr. PARNELL observed, that that 
might be a reason for the original ap- 
pointment of these chaplains, but it was 
no reason for retaining them. What 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan wished to know was, whether 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs proposed making any 
alteration in these matters? It seemed 
that there were four places where 
translators were kept at the Embassies. 
One of these places was in Russia; he 
imagined there must be an exceptional 
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difficulty, and that the capacity of Her 
Majesty’s officials was insufficient to 
enable them to master the Russian lan- 
guage. He should have thought that 
some of the officials of the Foreign Office 
might have learned Russian, Spanish, 
and other languages. Russian was a 
language which he thought all diplo- 
matists ought fo know, though it was, 
no doubt, one that was difficult to 


acquire. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £166,053, to complete the sum 
for Consular Services. 


Mr. MUNTZ wished to draw atten- 
tion to one point. He thought that 
Vice Consuls were not required in cer- 
tain towns where there was already 
a Consul. They were now kept up in 
some small places; whereas, in others 
of nearly 100,000 inhabitants, a Consul 
only was found sufficient. In former 
times a Vice Consul was wanted because 
it took from five to eight months, on the 
death of a Consul, to communicate with 
this country and appoint a new one; 
and, in the meantime, the Vice Consul 
could act. But now, by means of the 
telegraph and steam vessels, a new Con- 
sul could be appointed and despatched 
almost immediately; and he saw no 
reason why Vice Consuls, as well as Con- 
suls, should be retained in small places. 

Sirk EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
on that Vote he would take the oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the 
Committee to a matter which had at 
his instance come under the notice of the 
House two years ago. It would, per- 
haps, be recollected that he had pre- 
sented a Petition, very numerously 
signed, from the British residents at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, which, on being sub- 
mitted to the Speaker, could not be re- 
ceived, as mingled with the British 
signatures were those of many of the 
principal French inhabitants of the 
town, who cordially joined in the prayer 
of the Petition. The document was 
subsequently referred to a Select Com- 
mittee for the consideration of prece- 
dents, of which Committee his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Spencer Wal- 
pole) was chairman, and he himself 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) was a Member. 


Mr. Sampson Lioyd 
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The Committee was unanimously of 
opinion that the Petition could not be 
entertained; and the subject-matter of 
it had therefore not undergone discus- 
sion until the time at which he spoke. 
The facts of the case were these. For 
many years Boulogne had been repre- 
sented by a Consul; but when the late 
Mr. Hamilton resigned, and received 
the honour of knighthood after his long 
and useful Consular services, the Con- 
sulate was abolished, and the office 
was reduced to a Vice Consulate, with 
a smaller salary. Unfortunately, at 
the very time when the Government 
took this step, Boulogne had been, and 
was then, making rapid strides in trade 
and commercial importance, inasmuch 
that the exports and imports now ex- 
ceeded those of Bordeaux, and Bou- 
logne had become the third commer- 
cial seaport in France, after Havre 
de Grace and Marseilles. A very 
large and capacious dock had been 
lately constructed, called the Quai 
Napoleon, and this was now filled with 
trading vessels from every part of the 
world. Other countries—as, for example, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, and Holland 
— were represented in Boulogne by 
Consuls, while England thought her 
dignity sufficiently maintained by a 
Vice Consul. That official had various 
duties to perform; in cases of wreck 
upon the coast he had frequently to 
travel many miles to the scene of the 
disaster, and to find money for the 
sailors, and he was constantly being 
referred to for the purpose of settling 
disputes in commercial matters, between 
his own countrymen and foreigners. In 
addition to this, the Consul at Boulogne 
had always been expected to dispense 
hospitalities occasionally to the munici- 
pality of the town; but with the small 
salary now doled out to the English Vice 
Consul, it was quite impossible he could 
do what was done by the Consuls of 
othernations. He (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
could not help using what might be con- 
sidered a strong expression, but which 
was justified by the circumstances of 
the case—that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment had been very shabby in the way 
they had treated this important French 
town; and he appealed to his hon. 
Friend the Under Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) to re-con- 
sider the matter, and remedy what he 
must say was felt by all the inhabitants 
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of e to be a great injustice to 
the British official and a disparagement 
to their town and nation. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was a most 
extraordinary doctrine to lay down, that 
they were to pay salaries ont of propor- 
tion to the duties performed by Consuls, 
merely out of consideration for the dig- 
nity of France. He hoped that respect 
for the dignity of France would not be 
shown in such a manner. With regard 
to the Consular Service, he thought it 
was & service in which we did not com- 
pare favourably with the service of other 
mercantile nations, and we had a great 
many appointments which might be 
reduced, and many might be abolished 
entirely ; and it would be competent for 
some mercantile house to take the Vice 
Consulate where there was little business 
to be done in the interests of Great 
Britain. In the ease of Boulogne, he 
believed that the Foreign Office acted 
upon the suggestion made by the Con- 
sular Committee. That Committee re- 
commended the abolition of a great 
number of Consulates in France and 
other places, where the position was out 
of all proportion to the business carried 
on and the interest this country had in 
the trade. If the House would look to 

age 363, they would find that the 
Vico Consul at Boulogne received £250 
a-year, and an allowance of £150 for a 
house, making £400 a-year, while the 
total amount of fees received by Go- 
vernment amounted to only £105. When 
the hon. and learned Member told the 
House of the great amount of business 
done at Boulogne, he should have looked 
at the small amount of fees, for that very 
fairly represented the amount of busi- 
ness done. It surely did not furnish a 
reason for Government going back from 
a change so recently made in the ser- 
vice. He thought they were perfectly 
well served by a Vice Consul, and if the 
office became vacant, the Government 
would have no difficulty in filling it up 
without any increase of salary. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE ob- 
served, that the Committee had cer- 
tainly recommended the reduction of 
various Consulates to Vice Consulates. 
But it was important that in many 
places, and particularly in the East, able 
men, with competent salaries, should be 
appointed to discharge Consular duties. 
In Phillippopolis, for instance, there was 
only a Vice Consul at £250 a-year, and 
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yet, that was one of the places where it 
was most desirable that the interests of 
this country should be well represented. 
It should not be forgotten that the posi- 
tion of a Consul in the East was one of 
much more importance than elsewhere. 
In his opinion, it would be desirable 
that the first opportunity should be taken 
by the Government of going through the 
Consular Service, pee seeing if they 
could not reasonably increase the salaries 
of the Consuls, so as to get good men 
and have the work properly performed. 
In particular, it was necessary that the 
Foreign Office should see that the Con- 
suls and Vice Consuls in the East were 
properly paid, and properly represented 
English interests. 

Mr. DODSON said, that some years 
ago there used to be a;considerable number 
of Consuls in different parts of Europe, 
and in some places in North America, 
who were kept at inland places. He 
was glad to see that an alteration had 
been made, and that the offices had been 
partially abolished, although they had 
not entirely disappeared. There were 
one or two remaining to which he wished 
to draw the attention of the Government. 
He was not speaking of inland towns in 
such countries as Turkey, where, under 
certain circumstances, it was necessary 
that British subjects should have the 
protection of a resident from their own 
country. He was speaking of civilized 
countries in Europe and America; and 
in those places he apprehended that the 
position of Consul was only required at 
seaport towns where vessels came. He 
observed that there were still Consuls 
at Brussels and at Paris; the Consul at 
Paris being paid £100 a-year. What 
necessity there was for a Consul at Paris, 
where there was an Embassy, he could 
not see; and he could not think that 
this gentleman had much to do, because 
he noted that he also held the appoint- 
ments of librarian and registrar at the 
Embassy. At Brussels there was a Vice 
Consul, who received £100 a-year; but 
why he was required at Brussels was 
not apparent. If travellers wished for 
information, they could apply to the 
Embassy. What reason there could be 
for keeping Vice Consuls at some inland 
places, and not at others, he could not 
tell. 

Sr EARDLEY WILMOT, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), said, his hon. Friend 
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had made a great flourish of trumpets 
about the taxpayer, and about the 
small receipts from Boulogue, and 
had referred him to the Estimates. 
Well, in looking at the Estimates, he 
found a similar charge, even on a much 
larger scale, might be made against 
French ports which were now repre- 
sented by a Consul, and where the salary 
of the official who represented England 
was very muchhigher. He (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) instanced Brest, Cherbourg, 
Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles (giving 
the figures), at all of which places the 
annual receipts were comparatively in- 
significant, in one even less than the 
receipts at Boulogne. The fact was, 
that the receipts were no criterion what- 
ever of the work done, for they repre- 
sented balances after all the necessary 
expenses and outlay and money ad- 
vanced by the Consuls had been de- 
ducted. His hon. Friend, therefore, 
could build no just arguments on the 
figures he had quoted. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped that the 
salaries of Consuls would not be in- 
creased where the work was now effi- 
ciently done. So far from places in the 
East having been neglected, the salaries 
of the Consuls and Vice Consuls there 
had already been increased. Although 
there was only one Vice Consul at Phil- 
lippopolis there was another at Beyrout, 
not far off. The hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
was mistaken in supposing that the 
Foreign Office had neglected its duties 
and had not obtained efficient men at 
the salaries paid. Let them take the 
cases of the Student Dragomans, for 
which there was an item in the Vote of 
£1,900. It was well known that great 
advantage had been derived from the 
student interpreters in China; and as 
the item for the Student Dragomans was 
in the Vote, the Committee would be 
glad to hear whether the students now 
being instructed were English, Arme- 
nians, Greeks or others; and also what 
language, whether Arabic or Turkish, 
they were learning, and whether it was 
contemplated to place these dragomans, 
when thoroughly instructed, in some of 
the larger places in Asiatic Turkey ? 

Mr. D. JENKINS said, that every- 
body felt that it was time that the Con- 
sular establishments in Turkeyin Europe 
should be inquired into. It was mon- 
strous to see the number of officials kept 
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up there; and it was not wonderful that 
mischief should be done when so many 
people were employed. £700 a-year 
was paid to the physician of the Embassy, 
and in addition to that there was the 
hospital establishment. It was worth 
while to consider whether the super- 
intendent of the hospital could not be 
utilized for the purpose of attending the 
Embassy, and thus save £400 or £500 
a-year to the country. He also wished 
to call attention to the Consul at 
Réunion. He knew that he was origi- 
nally appointed to look after the coolies; 
but as his services were no longer re- 
quired for that purpose, he should like 
to know whether the Government would 
continue the office ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, with regard to 
the observations that had been made 
as to the Student Dragomans, the late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(the Earl of Derby) had announced his 
intention to institute such a class of 
interpreters. An examination had been 
held for the appointments, and certain 
gentlemen had been chosen, some of 
whom had already gone to Constanti- 
noeple. The other dragomans, to whom 
reference had been made, were men- 
tioned in a former Vote, and stood on 
quite a different footing to the new 
ones. With respect to the office of 
resident physician at Constantinople, he 
might inform the Committee that the 
post had already been abolished, and 
would not appear in the Estimates for 
the ensuing year. With regard to the 
general observations that had been 
offered on the Vote, he might say that 
the Government would make all the 
reductions they possibly could in the 
Consular Service. There was no reason 
for laying down general rules as to the 
appointment of Consuls or Vice Consuls 
at particular places; but the Government 
would deal with each case on its peculiar 
circumstances. With regard to the ob- 
servation of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Muntz) as to the Consul 
and Vice Consul in South America, no 
doubt these Consuls cost money ; at the 
same time he could not hold out any 
hope of reducing this cost, because 
while the commercial classes of this 
country derived great advantage from 
the Consular Services in South America, 
and so long as they did not object, it 
would be necessary to maintain these 
posts, 
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Mr. WHITWELL asked whether the 
Student Dragomans were Englishmen 
or natives ? 

Mr. BOURKE imagined that they 
were Englishmen. He had not received 
any information to the contrary. 

Mr. O'DONNELL would ask the at- 
tention of the Committee to the item 
for Borneo. The Consul at Borneo 
received a salary of £300 a-year, and 
£250 for a house. He was also Go- 
vernor of Labuan. On looking to the 
amount of fees received on behalf of 
the Government in 1876-7, he found that 
the Consul in that place received no fees 
whatever. Therefore, he received £300 
a-year salary and £250 for a probably 
non-existent house, and he got a further 
salary as Governor of Labuan, where he 
probably had a house also. If he was 
not mistaken, the Consul at New Cale- 
donia got £700 a-year, and if the Go- 
vernment could give some information 
about the duties of that gentleman, and 
those of the Consul at Borneo, he should 
feel obliged. With regard to the Consul 
at Réunion, who had £1,000a-year salary 
and office expenses, he had received re- 
cently an account written by a French 
traveller, who gave a deplorable account 
of the condition of the native subjects in 
that place. He should feel obliged if 
he could be directed to the recent Re- 
port of the Consul at Réunion on the 
coolie emigration in that settlement. 
He would also particularly ask to know 
something about the Consul General- 
ship at Borneo. He believed there was 
an intention to extend operations in that 
direction, because considerable portions 
of Borneo had been granted by the legis- 
lative rulers to a British trading com- 
pany. He did not know whether that 
trading company was likely to lapse into 
secession to the Crown. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that the Company 
referred to had no official connection 
with the Government, and the Govern- 
ment had no official information as to 
what the Company was. With regard 
to the Consul General, he had the same 
duties as were performed by Consuls in 
other parts of the world. He had to 
look after persons who came to trade in 
Borneo, of whom there was a consider- 
able number. It was desirable that the 
Governor of Labuan should also be 
Consul of Borneo in order-to save ex- 
pense. With regard to New Caledonia, 
the Government did receive valuable 
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Reports from that place on various sub- 
jects connected with the Island. The 
Consul of New Caledonia was appointed 
a few years ago when the cession of 
Fiji was made. He was glad the hon. 
Member had called attention to the sub- 
ject, and he could assure him that if 
they had any opportunity of cancelling 
an appointment that should be done. 


Vote agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £31,634, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, in aid of Colonial 
Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses 
in certain Colonies.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that on that 
Vote he desired to raise a question of an 
important character having especial re- 
ference to the salaries of the Commis- 
sioners in South Africa. The Governor 
had £2,000 a-year as salary from the 
Colonial authorities, and had £1,500 de- 
rived from pension under the Crown. It 
seemed to him that the Government 
ought to have brought that question for- 
ward in a substantial form that would 
have enabled them to review the pro- 
ceedings in South Africa for some time 
past; and he thought the Members of 
that House had a legitimate grievance 
against the Government for bringing on 
this Vote somewhat out of the way and 
without Notice. Had the Vote been 
brought on in regular order, instead of 
being taken as a Vote in Class IIL., 
after Votes in Classes I. and IV., the 
Committee would have been able to dis- 
cuss the matter and might have been 
able to clear up some of the causes of the 
revolt, and information might have been 

iven that would be interesting to the 

ommittee on the affairs of South Africa, 
the crisis through which that country 
was passing, and whether our Governors 
had employed the best means for di- 
minishing the area of the disturbance. 
Before they came to that, he would ask 
two general questions with regard to the 
grant in aid of the local revenue of the 
Falkland Islands? He would also ask 
what was the nature of the grant of 
£1,400 for clergy in Canada, and Nova 
Scotia, and North America? Canada 


— Nova Scotia were self-governed, 
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and arrangements were made for the 
payment of their clergy. Why, then, 
should that House be asked to contribute 
to Missionary Societies, and to societies 
for the propagation of the Gospel? 
Certainly, it appeared to him that this 
was a matter that required explanation. 
With regard to the Falkland Islands, 
he found the grant in aid of local re- 
venue amounted to £2,974. If he was 
not mistaken, the whole population 
of the Falkland Islands was only about 
800 or 900, and he wanted to know why 
they required this grant in aid of local 
revenue ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that with regard to the Vote for 
the clergy in North America, these were 
life pensions to persons who had been 
in the service of the Government, he be- 
lieved, as old Army chaplains for duties 
done years ago. The Vote was gradu- 
ally, year by year, becoming less and 
less. In 1876 the Vote amounted to 
£1,976. The hon. Member would see 
that a considerably lower sum was asked 
in the present year. Parliament had 
made these grants for good reason ; but, 
in due time, they would cease alto- 
gether. The Vote for the Falkland 
Islands was, no doubt, considerable; 
but, if they looked at the character of 
the Falkland Islands, it would be seen 
that it was important to this country to 
maintain them as naval harbours be- 
tween Australia, America, and England. 
Therefore, as the population was small, 
and the revenue could not be large, it 
was necessary to supplement the local 
revenue by a further sum. It was 
thought probable that in future years 
the grant would be considerably dimi- 
nished. Sheep-farming was extending 
in the Island; the duties on tobacco 
and spirits had been raised ; and it was 
quite expected that the House would be 
asked for a smaller Vote next year. 

Mr. O’DONNELL hoped that on the 
item relating to South Africa, the Go- 
vernment would not object to a brief 
discussion. If he had had Notice of the 
Vote, he should probably have brought 
on a Resolution on the Question that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair; but, on 
the present occasion, he could not go 
into the matter with anything like the 
fulness that he should have done under 
other circumstances. Still, he might 
state some of his reasons for objecting 
to this item. In the first instance, it 
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appeared that the Chief Governor of 
South Africa and of Griqualand West, 
was exceedingly well remunerated with 
nearly £6,000 per annum from the 
Colonial Revenues, in addition to a per- 
sonal allowance of £1,500 a-year as a 
distinguished pensioner of the Indian 
Government. That would be £7,500; 
and he did not see why there should be 
a grant of £2,000 given to him when the 
Colonists had already provided a muni- 
ficent grant for their Governor-in-Chief, 
Besides that, he had to object to the 
manner, as far as he had been able to 
observe, in which Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner for South Africa had dis- 
charged the functions for which it was 
proposed to remunerate him. He be- 
lieved he was not exaggerating the case 
when he said that Sir Bartle Frere 
hardly adopted a policy suitable for 
South Africa. He was practically sent 
to South Africa to carry out the Federa- 
tion scheme of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and to press that by all legitimate 
means upon the Colony and the Colonial 
body of the Legislature, and he thought 
it would not be denied that when this 
small revolution broke out in Griqua- 
land, the course Sir Bartle Frere dis- 
tinctly took to promote the area of the 
disturbances which they had to deplore 
at the present moment was injudicious. 
When the revolt broke out in Griqua- 
land, Sir Bartle Frere issued an Ordi- 
nance for general confiscation in the hope 
of entirely suppressing the revolt. One 
consequence in Griqualand was, that 
the refugees from the consficated land 
flowed over the border into lands com- 
municating with their own. Sir Bartle 
Frere seemed to have taken no means 
to restrict the military commanders in 
the measures they took to carry out this 
policy of confiscation. It would be ad- 
mitted that one of the main weapons 
used by Sir Bartle Frere against the 
insurgent tribes consisted of the absolute 
destruction of and the razing to the 
ground of habitations all throughout 
the country. It was not the burning of 
a hut here or a hut there, not the isolated 
destruction of only one place or another 
place, according to the necessities of 
warfare, but all over the country arose 
the flames from burning huts. The 
Kaffr villages were systematically 
burnt down. When no one remained in 
the village but the women and children, 
they were driven outof their huts with 
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all the barbarities that savage tribes 
were wont to use towards their here- 
ditary enemies, so that the non- 
combatant element of the Kaffir popula- 
tion suffered even more than the com- 
batant Kaffirs. There might be a 
certain amount of justification for this 
course of conduct if it had been crowned 
with success. They found that Sir 
Bartle Frere pursued in the burning 
down of these Kaffir villages a course 
similar to that pursued in Ireland in the 
16th century under Elizabeth, and later 
in the 17th century by Cromwell. Sir 
Bartle Frere made the country a waste. 
The necessary results of these operations 
was the death from starvation of a large 
portion of the Native women and chil- 
dren. The camps were often crowded by 
poor refugee women, whose stock had 
been driven off by the Forces carrying 
out the policy of Sir Bartle Frere. He 
would refer to the policy of Sir Bartle 
Frere in carrying off the stock and 
cattle immediately ; but he must repeat 
that to such an extent were the camps of 
the Colonial Forces crowded by starving 
women and children that an order was 
issued expelling these poor starving 
people from the British camp. That 
spoke volumes for the result of the 
operations carried out by Sir Bartle 
Frere. With regard to stock lifting or 
cattle lifting, in every page almost of 
the Blue Book they found an account of 
a brush with the Kaffirs—so many 
Kaffirs killed, so many hundred of 
cattle carried off, so many sheep, a whole 
country cleared of cattle, and villages 
burned down in various places. In all 
this there was proof of the unchecked 
ardour of the troops, not so much the 
Regular troops, as of the unchecked 
ardour of our auxiliaries, which was 
such that the seizures of cattle were so 
great ‘that the lands over the frontier 
were black with them. There was one 
case in particular which struck him. An 
attack was made on Kaffirs who were 
passing through the frontier to friendly 
territory. The frontier was black with 
the masses of cattle, and very naively 
was this described in the despatch in the 
Blue Book, when it was said that the 
Kaffir cattle were not easily distinguish- 
able from the others. In the Colonial 
papers it was admitted that the seizure 
of stock belonging to friendly tribes was 
a mistake. He was afraid that no 
check was put upon the Forces operating 
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against the Kaffirs. It _— readily be 
assumed that all the black men were 
enemies, and in thus following them up, 
the tribes were punished that gave them 
refuge. In that way those tribes were 
driven in immense numbers to the other — 
tribes to take part in the revolt against 
us. At the present moment it was not 
merely a revolt. Who could say to what 
extent it might reach? Such was the 
unquestionable and unquestioned autho- 
rity exercised by the chiefs, that the de- 
fection of a chief necessarily involved 
the defection of his tribesmen. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, ought 
to have proceeded with the greatest care 
and consideration in making war upon 
men who went to war against us with a 
blind belief and loyalty which to them 
was areligion. The policy of Sir Bartle 
Frere had not been of that character ; 
but he was sorry to say there had been 
too little discrimination of that kind ex- 
hibited. At a trial not long ago at 
King Williamstown, out of some 60 
prisoners of war—rebels, if they 
pleased ; but, after all, the tie of loyalty 
which could bind these men to our rule 
ought not to be scrutinized too exactly, 
and he, therefore, thought he was justi- 
fied in speaking of what were called 
‘‘the rebel prisoners”’ as to all intents 
and purposes prisoners of war—he 
found that out of some 50 or 60 of these 
prisoners brought up at King Williams- 
town, more than 40 of them were sen- 
tenced to periods of penal servitude 
ranging as high as eight years, and 
going down to two and three years, and 
that very few indeed were released. He 
was of opinion that it was unfair to 
apply to these persons the laws of sedi- 
tion and treason, and that it was unpo- 
litic to treat the Kaffir prisoners of war 
captured in the battle-field as persons 
liable to be tried, and tried with all the 
formalities of the Penal Code, and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for merely 
obeying the commands of their chiefs 
—commands which were all the 
more welcome to them because their 
animosity to our rule and _ their 
a, with the tribes already in 
revolt had been fomented by the sweep- 
ing measures of confiscation and con- 
flagration adopted by Sir Bartle Frere. 
In mentioning Sir Bartle Frere he had 
no desire for a moment to raise the 
slightest question as to the personal 
humanity of that gentleman; but many 
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men of high personal humanity became, 
through circumstances, types of the 
greatest tyrants the world had ever 
witnessed. There was another question 
to which he desired to call the attention 
of the Committee, and heapproached itnot 
only with reluctance, but with a certain 
amount of disbelief. He had not ob- 
served, in any despatch, that the Kaffir 
prisoners of war, or the Kaffir wounded, 
left on the field, were receiving any 
attention whatever. Again, if they were 
to impress the Native tribes—untutored 
barbarians—with respect not only for 
our power but ourcivilization, he thought 
they would do that better by treating 
them according to the dictates of our 
higher civilization, rather than by descend- 
ing to their level, and meting out to 
them the savage rules of savage war- 
fare. With regard to even untried 
prisoners of war, he was afraid that the 
policy of the Government in South Africa 
had not been such as to diminish the 
feeling of intense animosity which had 
already spread so widely among the 
Native populations against our rule. 
He assured the Committee that he was 
compressing his observations within the 
smallest possible compass, even at the 
risk of doing considerable injury to his 
cause by omitting essential facts; but 
he was afraid there was so much impa- 
tience at the discussion of questions 
of this character, that he felt bound to 
have a certain regard to that feeling. 
With regard to the question of punish- 
ment of prisoners of war under the sedi- 
tion and treason-felony laws, he found 
from Zhe Cape Argus of the 4th April 
that at King Williamstown five prisoners 
were sentenced to eight years’ hard 
labour, 40 prisoners were sentenced to 
seven years’ hard labour, one to six 
years, five to five years, one to three 
years; so that there were some 50 
prisoners captured in the battle-field and 
tried as rebels by such a refinement of 
legal process as sentenced Nuncomar long 
ago to death on the gibbet when it was 
found inconvenient to apply the strict 
letter of the English law in order to get 
rid of an opponent to the Governor 
General of India. He thought the pre- 
cedent of the execution of Nuncomar by 
the strict British law ought not to be 
repeated at this date, in the 19th century, 
and that Kaffir prisoners of war ought 
not to be tried as mere rebels, and ought 
not to be punished by penal servitude. 
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With regard to the treatment of these 
prisoners of war, he found there was a 
perfectly unanimous expression of horror 
among the leading and rival journals in 
South Africa. Zhe Cape Argus spoke of 
the untried prisoners of war in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“The story of the Black Hole in Calcutta is 
being repeated in King Williamstown in the 
Cape Colony. We had heard of these horrors 
before, but could not believe things were so bad 
as they are represented in a telegram published 
in Tuesday’s Standard and Mail. It appears that 
262 persons are confined in an iron building 102 
feet long by 12 wide. The height is not given, 
and therefore we cannot get at the cubic space 
allowed to each prisoner, but the square measure- 
ment is only about 43 feet for each person. It 
is impossible for these creatures to lie down, and, 
to add to their misery, they are half starved. 
Thus, with foul air, insufficient food, and limited 
space, they are subjected to tortures equal to 
those of the Inquisition. A number of the 
prisoners are mere boys, from 11 to 18 years old, 
and one is a little fellow only six. Yet this isa 
Christian country, and there are a number of 
clergymen in King Williamstown. Be it re- 
membered also that the persons tortured in this 
brutal fashion are awaiting trial—but they are 
only niggers.” 


Then the editor of Zhe Cape Mercury, 
having his attention attracted to the 
matter by the horrible reports which had 
gone forth, actually visited the prisons, 
and he says— 


“He found 262 adult Kaffirs cooped up and 
crammed together within the walls of three little 
iron sheds. Each of these sheds he found to be 
34 feet long, 12 feet broad, and about 10 feet in 
height. In each of these low and narrow sheds 
about 90 men were huddled together. They 
were never allowed to go out fora single mo- 
ment on any occasion whatever, or at any time, 
by night or day. For the 700 cubic feet of air 
which are necessary for the healthy condition of 
a human being, each of these wretched prisoners, 
in a climate of sweltering heat, had but 46 
cubic feet-—15 men had to live on one man’s 
proper allowance of air. The gaolers asserted 
that each prisoner got a pound of porridge twice 
a-day; but the visitors ascertained that on the 
previous day, a Sunday, only one meal had been 
given, and while they were actually on the spot, 
about 2 p.m. on Monday—the prisoners not 
having broken their fast for 24 hours—two dishes 
or tubs of porridge, containing some 40 lbs.— 
that is, less than half a pound for each of the 
famished creatures—were laid on the floor of the 
shed, and the gaolers who brought them in 
immediately disappeared and locked the door. 
The agonized prisoners, knowing well they would 
get no more food until next day, begged the 
gaolers to apportion their scanty supply amongst 
them, but their piteous appeal was heard with 
silent scorn, at the consequence must have 
been either that the stronger prisoners robbed 
the weaker ones of their food, or that the por- 
ridge was measured out in full shares as far as 
it went, and that most of the starving crowd had 
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mouthful given them to allay the i 
- of Semtes hunger. As with olant 
was with water; a couple of buckets were 
handed in, and those who were able hel 
themselves, leaving those who were not to feel 
the horrors of parching thirst as well as of 
suffocation and of famine.” 

These were statements made by the most 
respectable authorities—men interested 
in suppressing the Kaffir outbreak ; 
men. of property and capital, men who 
had a stake in the country; but who, 
nevertheless, felt that that severity and 
heartlessness were not the best means of 
recommending the British rule to un- 
tutored barbarians. Evidence of that 
kind deserved, he thought, the very 
serious attention of the Government. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) had before now rebuked 
him, with what the right hon. Gentle- 
man, no doubt, considered a just 
severity, for bringing these questions 
before the House ; but he (Mr. O’Don- 
nell) thought that much more harm 
would be done to the Government, to 
the fame of the right hon. Baronet’s 
administration of the Colonies, and to 
the future of our rule in South Africa, 
if there were to be a strict silence ob- 
served with regard to matters of this 
kind, than even if an Irish Member oc- 
cupied a short space of time in Com- 
mittee by bringing such cases under the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It was quite clear that if they summed 
up now the acknowledged points in Sir 
Bartle Frere’s policy —of course, he 
must be made responsible for that which 
was done under his authority while in 
possession of his present trust—if they 
summed up those acknowledged points, 
they came to a total of severity applied 
to the tribes in South Africa which could 
not have been materially exceeded by the 
most severe measures of repression used 
recently in the East of Europe. They 
had confiscated the tribe lands and burnt 
down the Native. villages wholesale. 
They had seen helpless women and 
children driven in flocks into the British 
camps for want of food; and although 
British humanity, in the first instance, 
relieved them, still the necessities of 
warfare compelled them to drive those 
women and children out into the de- 
vastated open. They had not only sus- 
pected, but convicted every tribe through 
which the refugee Galekas forced their 
way and confiscated their cattle. One 
after another they had driven the Na- 
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tive tribes into insurrection. They had 
brought up prisoners of war to be tried 
before English Courts who never knew 
anything of English process and knew 
nothing of the English language—men 
who had been accustomed to revere the 
ordinances of their Chiefs as something 
semi-divine. They had sentenced them 
to terms of penal servitude of six or 
eight years—terms as severe as could be 
meted ‘out to ungrateful Irishmen, in- 
sensible to the charms of the form of 
administration adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government in Ireland. They had seen 
the Native prisoners before trial cooped 
up without food, air, or water, without 
the slightest regard fcr the most ordinary 
decencies of life; and he asked whether 
the occurrence of such things, or the re- 
ports of the happening of such things 
spreading abroad through tribe after 
tribe of the Native population, were not 
calculated not only singularly to dimi- 
nish the credit of British Christianity, 
but singularly also to diminish the con- 
fidence of the Native tribes in the jus- 
tice and humanity and the civilization 
of our rule? He could not but feel 
that Sir Bartle Frere was the official 
who was directly responsible for the 
doing of these things. He did not like 
to use the word “atrocities,” or to say 
anything unnecessarily severe; but he 
laid the facts before the Committee as 
they were; and he ventured to think 
that the Committee might very easily 
employ its time much worse than by 
placing on record some expression of 
opinion against our policy in South 
Africa, which had not only been so 
severe, but whose severity had been so 
inefficacious. In conclusion, he moved 
to omit from the item under the head of 
South Africa, the sum of £2,000, pay- 
able to Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa. 

Tut CHAIRMAN wished to point 
out to the hon. Member that a certain 
portion of the Vote had been already 
taken on account. It would be better, 
therefore, to propose to reduce the Vote 
by a certain sum. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL said, he would pro- 
pose then to reduce the Vote by the sum 
of £1,200 or £1,300. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That the Item of £2,000, for the Salary of 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South 
Africa, be reduced by the sum of £1,200.”—(Mr. 
O’ Donnell.) 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
There is no item in the whole of this 
Vote in regard to which I less expected 
a reduction to be moved than this item 
of £2,000 for the salary of Sir Bartle 
Frere. The total amount of his salary 
may appear to be considerable, con- 
sidering the payments made by the Cape 
Colony towards it; but I venture to say 
that no money is better spent ; for during 
the past year, among all our Governors 
of Colonies not one has been placed in so 
difficult a position, and has performed 
the duties of his position with greater 
ability and greater humanity, than Sir 
Bartle Frere. The hon. Member for 
Dungarvan has alluded to a previous 
occasion when he brought this subject 
under the notice of the House. I am 
bound to say that I had not the least 
expectation that he would take the op- 
portunity of a Vote of this kind to enter 
- into a discussion of the whole policy of 
Sir Bartle Frere in reference to the 
Cape. I do not propose to follow him 
now into the discussion of that policy. 
But he took exception to the view I ex- 
pressed—that it is not fair or right that 
such statements as he then made should 
be made, without proof of the accuracy 
of the charges preferred. The hon. Mem- 
ber has made charges again to-night 
without, as far as I know, any shadow 
of truth. He has spoken of the absolute 
destruction of every habitation in the 
Native country in which the war has 
been waged. No doubt, habitations have 
been destroyed in the course of these 
operations. Native habitations and 
other habitations must necessarily be 
destroyed in war; but that there has 
been anything like the indiscriminate 
destruction of which he spoke I abso- 
lutely deny. He spoke further of ill- 
treatment of Native women and children; 
but he did not bring any proof whatever 
of hisassertions. Nodoubt, Native women 
may have suffered from hunger. But 
what have they done? They have come 
continually to the camps of the European 
or Colonial or Native Forces, and they 
have received provisions at their hands. 
I do not believe that any war was ever 
waged in which the women and children 
of an enemy were treated with greater 
humanity than they have been treated 
with on this occasion by all engaged in 
the war. In fact, the women of the re- 
bellious Natives crowded into our camps 
to such an extent that, as the hon. Mem- 
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ber said, it was found by General Sir 
Arthur Ounningham absolutely neces- 
sary to prohibit their admission. It was 
found that the women were sent in by 
the men of the tribes in order to act as 
spies on the movement of our troops; 
or, in some cases, to convey to the men 
in arms against our Forces the provisions 

iven to them for their own relief, 

nder these circumstances it is hardly 
to be wondered at that, in his own de- 
fence, the General commanding our 
Forces deemed it necessary to put a 
stop to such proceedings. But I may 
add that when I noticed, now some weeks 
ago, a paragraph in a London news- 
paper referring to the issue of this order, 
I wrote to Sir Bartle Frere to request 
information on the subject, and to ask 
if he could state to me under what cir- 
cumstances that order had been issued, 
I have received from him a despatch in 
reply, stating fully the circumstances 
which I have just briefly recapitulated 
to the Committee, which will shortly be 
laid on the Table of the House. Tho 
hon. Member has read at great length 
paragraphs from Cape newspapers with 
reference to the treatment of prisoners of 
war. I had no Notice that it was his in- 
tention to make these statements. HadI 
known it, I would have referred to Sir 
Bartle Frere’s despatches to see if any 
mention was made of the statements in 
these paragraphs. But I cannot have any 
doubt whatever that as these statements 
were made in the Colony, Sir Bartle Frere 
made it his first business to inquire into 
them, and that he either found them 
inaccurate, or if accurate that he has 
taken measures to prevent their recur- 
rence. The hon. Member objects to 
the trial of the prisoners of war with 
all the formalities of English law. 
Would he desire that they should be 
tried by a drum-head court martial ? 
If there is one thing in regard to which 
Sir Bartle Frere has taken more pains 
than another during the course of the 
war, it is to insure that prisoners taken 
in arms should have a fair and legal 
trial. It certainly does not appear to me 
to be a very severe punishment for pri- 
soners taken in arms against the Govern- 
ment of the country to be sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment in ex- 
piation of that offence. I do not think 
there is any other point to which the 
hon. Member alluded which demands a 
reply from me, except one, and that is a 
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complaint that large herds of cattle have 
been captured by our Forces in the war. 
Almost as soon as I assumed my pre- 
sent Office I took the opportunity, when 
writing to Sir Bartle Frere, to call his 
particular attention to this point which 
Thad no doubt had not escaped him ; 
and to impress upon him, what I am 
sure he will take every pains to secure— 
namely, that no operation should be 
undertaken merely for the capture of 
cattle, but that cattle should only be 
captured when, as often happens in the 
Native wars, it is necessary to do so 
in order to secure the only wealth of 
the Native tribes, and thus really in the 
cause of humanity to put as soon as pos- 
sible an end to the war. I thinkI have 
now dealt with all the points to which 
the hon. Member has called attention. 
I will not, therefore, weary the Com- 
mittee by further dilating on the sub- 
ject; but I shall be prepared to discuss 
it at a future time whenever it may be 
raised. 

Mr. PARNELL hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give some opportunity 
for discussing the subject. It would be 
recollected that when he (Mr. Parnell) 
asked a Question early in the Session, 
with reference to the war now going on 
in South Africa, and requested that the 
Government would afford an opportu- 
nity for the discussion of the subject, 
the right hon. Gentleman said he did 
not intend to afford any special oppor- 
tunity, but that such opportunity would 
be afforded when the Vote came on for 
consideration. Now it appeared to him, 
whether another opportunity was to be 
afforded or not, that this was really the 
only time when a discussion could be 
raised in a practical way. The only 
legitimate occasion for a discussion on 
the question of policy of the Adminis- 
tration of the Government in relation to 
South Africa, and more especially in re- 
gard to the acts of the Governor who 
was charged with carrying out that 
policy, was upon the Vote for the ex- 
penses incurred in connection with 
South Africa. Upon what occasion, he 
asked, could they more properly do so ? 
He had always heard it said that it was 
one of the most valuable privileges of 
the English Constitution, that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded when money 
was being voted for raising a discussion 
as to the propriety of the expenditure. 
The right hon. Gentleman said this was 
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not a proper time for raising the discus- 
sion. He differed entirely from the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
thought there could not be a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. He did not 
think the horrible matters which 
had been referred to by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan 
should be passed over in silence; but 
he was of opinion that the shameful 
deeds now being done in the name of 
English power and English authority 
in South Africa, should receive the 
direct condemnation of the House of 
Commons. He thought great credit was 
due to his hon. Friend for not having 
entered into the arrangement which the 
right hon. Gentleman desired him to 
make. And if no one but the Irish 
Members ventured to raise this question, 
some little good would be done by tell- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government how they 
regarded the course which was being 
pursued in South Africa. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan had 
described, in all its horrors, the way in 
which that war was being carried on; 
and all he (Mr. Parnell) could say was 
that the general policy of the Govern- 
ment in South Africa seemed to have 
been carried out by our agents in an 
atrocious and savage manner. What 
was the policy of the Government with 
regard to the Colonists? It gave them 
extensive military power, and so in- 
cited them to assume an overbearing at- 
titude to the tribes with whom they 
were brought into contact. ([ ‘Order, 
order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan were pertinent to the matter 
under discussion, in so far as they called 
in question the conduct of the present Go- 
vernor ; but the hon. Member would not 
be in Order in entering into a general 
review of the policy of the Home Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had assumed 
that the Governor of South Africa was 
carrying out the policy of the Home Go- 
vernment, and he failed to see how he 
could criticize the acts of that Governor 
if he did not describe the policy he was 
carrying out. He would not further 
enter, however, upon the point, though 
he submitted that he was within his 
right in alluding to the manner in which 
Sir Bartle Frere was carrying out the 
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directions of the Home Government, 
assuming, as he did, that those direc- 
tions had been given. He had no wish 
to do anything more than that. The 
cause of this war was a very simple one. 
The lands of these tribes of Kaffirs were 
confiscated and given to the Fingoes, a 
less warlike tribe, who were unable to 
keep what they had so obtained. If 
that had been all, so much mischief 
would not have been done. But the 
Kaffirs were driven back into territories 
in which they found it almost impos- 
sible to subsist, they attacked the Fin- 
goes, the Colonists came to the aid of 
the Fingoes, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sent out troops to the assistance 
of the Colonists, and so the matter went 
on until England had on hand this little 
war, which had now become a large 
one, and would have, no one could tell, 
what end. He submitted that this was 
a most pernicious policy, and that the 
Governors of the Cape Colony, and es- 
ee Sir Bartle Frere, would do far 

etter if they encouraged a policy of con- 
ciliation in dealings between the Colo- 
nists and the Kaffirs, and tried to smooth 
over difficulties instead of pressing these 
Natives unjustly and confiscating their 
land. If such a policy were followed, 
they would very soon have a far dif- 
ferent feeling shown at Cape Colony to 
that which now prevailed there. He 
did not wish to go into that point at any 
length, because it involved the general 
policy of the Home Government in deal- 
ing with the Colonists ; but he did think 
it was a great mistake that people who 
were not able to defend themselves, like 
these Colonists, should be so much en- 
couraged by the Home Government in 
their measures against their Kaffir 
neighbours. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Donnell) did not grumble because 
some of the Natives were tried by ordi- 
nary Courts and not by drum-head court 
martial. At the same time, to judge by 
the precedents of the last Kaffir war, 
they would have got off much better if 
they had been so tried. In 1850 or 
1852, instead of trying the Hottentots 
by the ordinary laws of the land for 
sedition, and sentencing, on conviction, 
to long periods of penal servitude, they 
were then tried by drum-head court 
martial, and sentenced to the nominal 
— of reel year hme hard 
abour. Consequently, judgin re- 
cedent, if the Kaffirs had Seat tried by 
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drum-head court martial, they would 
have come off a great deal better than 
they had done when submitted to the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts. But 
the point which he especially rose to 
urge was, that it was an anomaly to try 
men by laws which they did not under. 
stand, and which really could have no 
application to the merits of the case, 
The Kaffirs were tried for sedition, 
which they all knew very well was an 
offence by one inhabitant of a count 

against the other inhabitants of it. 
Now, could the Kaffirs be called in- 
habitants of the Cape Colony in the 
sense in which the word was ordinarily 
used. It was an absurdity to try Kaffirs 
by laws and Courts meant for a very 
much higher state of civilization. It 
must be manifest that the conduct of the 
authorities, if not unjustifiable, was cer- 
tainly absurd. As to the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet, that the Native 
women were sent into the English camp 
by thousands to act as spies——[Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacu: I did not say 
so.] He (Mr. Parnell) understood the 
right hon. Baronet to say they were sent 
in by thousands. He afterwardssaid they 
acted as spies, and as no limitation was 
placed on the number, he concluded 
the right hon. Baronet to mean that they 
were all sent in as spies. But if, on the 
contrary, only a few acted as spies, was 
that any justification for turning these 
thousands of women and children intothe 
wilderness to starve, who, by the right 
hon. Baronet’s own statement, had come 
into the camp because they had been de- 
prived by the British Forces of all means 
of subsistence. Their cattle were their 
only wealth, and when these were driven 
off by the British Forces, they were 
forced to go by thousands to the Eng- 
lish camp. Yet, in face of the knowledge 
that in the wilderness they had no 
means of subsistence, they were driven 
out there to starve. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. O’Donnell) had very truly likened 
the proceedings of the English Forces 
in Cape Colony to the proceedings of the 
English Forces in Ireland in the time of 
Elizabeth. Then, it was also the policy 
of the Government to deprive the people 
of their means of subsistence, and they 
died of starvation by millions. There, 
in Cape Colony, the same principle was 
carried out. The country was deliber- 
ately devastated, the means of subsist- 
ence was deliberately removed, and when 
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the women and children came starving 
into the camp, they were deliberately, 
and as a matter of policy, turned out 
again to die. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the right 
hon. Baronet had declared that his 
statements were not confirmed. In reply 
to his challenge he would show they 
were. He spoke of the remarkable 
tendency shown by the Forces to con- 
found the property of the revolutionary 
and non-revolutionary Forces. On the 
9th of November, 1877, Captain Elliot 
wrote that the hills and valleys were 
black with cattle, and that it would be 
idle to suppose that they all belonged to 
the peaceful Natives. The captured 
stock, he observed also, was divided 
on very unfair principles among the 
auxiliary forces. Again, as to the perils 
that non-combatants ran, he found 
Robert T. Rorke, of the Native Contin- 
gent, reporting on November 13, 1877, 
that on his way a number of Native 
womenrushed outfrom among the bushes 
and fled. ‘Luckily I had my Fingoes 
sufficiently well in hand to prevent any 
firing.” He opened the pages at ran- 
dom, but this gave an indication of the 
utterly destitute condition of these women 
huddling under bushes, liable to be 
startled and shot at by our Native 
auxiliaries. It was quite clear that such 
measures must be the reverse of con- 
solatory to the Kaffirs. He would only 
quote one more instance of the sort of 
war that this had been. Charles B. 
Griffith, commanding the Colonial Forces, 
who had since received the Cross of St. 
Michael and St. George from the hands 
of Sir Bartle Frere, wrote, on November 
29, 1877, that a tribe had been suffi- 
ciently punished; for they nad been 
driven from their country, had lost 700 
men, and had lost besides upwards of 
13,000 head of cattle, besides horses, 
sheep, and goats, of which very large 
numbers fell into his hands. He noticed 
this because it was evident that a policy 
of extreme severity had been introduced 
into Africa, and had not succeeded in 
stamping out the insurrection ; but, on 
the contrary, had extended its area. 
This same Commander Griffith in the 
same letter spoke of burning Native vil- 
lages and huts as signals to the Forces 
moving in co-operation with him, and of 
their burning villages also in response. 
If he had time he could give the right 
hon, Baronet abundant evidence that he 
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did not exaggerate one word when he 
said that the villages were burnt down, 
so that they might no longer give cover 
to the population, who consisted, in the 
majority of cases, of women and chil- 
dren, the men having taken refuge in 
the bush. He maintained that this was 
a terrible war, and that it would have 
been far better to have tried a little 
kindness. As to the punishment of 
prisoners of war, he made no objection 
to the men being tried by ordinary legal 
process ; but he did object to the savage 
— for ordinary sedition being en- 
oreed against Kaffir prisoners knowing 
little of our authority, and owing little 
to our rule. Fifty or 100 years hence, 
that might be done; but at present these 
Kaffirs were independent tribes, and 
every maxim of policy, as well as of 
humanity, should suggest some other 
treatment than trying them as ordinary 
culprits, and sending them to penal ser- 
vitude for six or eight years. The 
English policy was severe, and it had 
been a failure, and no reference to the 
humane disposition and the private 
character of Sir Bartle Frere would 
be any justification for letting the 
Vote pass without a protest. He had 
no doubt he was an admirably disposed 
man, but he was responsible for his 
subordinates; and as he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
could not get at his subordinates, 
he must direct his speech against his 
policy. 

Sr HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
did not desire to enter upon the very 
large and broad question of the policy 
of the Government in South Africa at 
the present time; but he did rise to say 
a word or two in defence of one of the 
most estimable and praiseworthy public 
servants this country’ possessed, who 
was not there to speak on behalf of 
himself, and against whom charges had 
been brought without any such intima- 
tion having been given as would have 
enabled the Government to vindicate his 
policy and the conduct he was pur- 
suing. He had had the honour of the 
personal acquaintance of Sir Bartle 
Frere for very many years; he had 
watched his career in many distinguished 
positions with satisfaction, from the 
time when he was serving as an officer 
under the Indian Government until he 
received his present appointment as 
Governor of a bolouy ; and in the name 
of those who sat on his own side of the 
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House, and in order that it might not 
be supposed that they sympathized with 
these charges, he protested against the 
manner in which these attacks, to which 
no proper answer could be given, had 
been made. If it were intended that his 
conduct should be impugned, he main- 
tained that the more honourablecourse of 

roceeding would have been to have given 

otice, and then he had no doubt Her 
Majesty’s Government could have met 
these charges seriatim, and explained 
them one after another. If there were 
one man more than another among our 
ove servants distinguished for pecu- 
iar and characteristic humanity, for 
especial talent in dealing with and con- 
ciliating these Native races, and for 
the peculiar consideration always evinced 
for those who came under his rule, it 
was Sir Bartle Frere. There was, in- 
deed, no man against whom charges of 
this kind could be brought with less 
justification. Only a few years ago, it 
would be in the recollection of the 
Committee, that Sir Bartle Frere was 
employed in carrying through one of 
the greatest and most successful works 
of humanity ever attempted—that of 
putting an end to the slave trade of 
Zanzibar. He entered upon that work 
with all his heart, for the work suited 
his character, and he was successful. 
He had had some experience of Colonial 
wars—perhaps more than the two hon. 
Members who had just spoken. In 
New Zealand he had served under cir- 
cumstances somewhat similar to those 
now existing at the Cape, and he knew 
then that there was not a single point 
as to the conduct of that war which 
could not have been explained and jus- 
tified in the fullest detail on investiga- 
tion. He trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be able to give even 
a more elaborate defence than had now 
been given to a public servant, who had 
been assailed at a time when there were 
no opportunities for vindicating his cha- 
racter. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if the hon. 
and gallant Member had been present 
during the whole of the debate, he would 
have heard: his explanation. He could 
not give Notice of his objection, because 
the Votes were taken in such an erratic 
way that they did not know 24 hours 
beforehand which particular Votes were 
coming on. As to the general character 
of the policy of the Government, he 
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objected to that a long while ago. Lastly, 
he might remind the hon. and gallant 
Member that his defence of the personal 
character of Sir Bartle Frere was en- 
tirely beside the question. He was the 
chief; he was responsible for his subor- 
dinates—for such men as Griffith and 
Allen, and all the others engaged—and 
it was absurd trifling to bring up a 
question of his private character. It 
was absurd to try and cover these cruel- 
ties behind the excellent and humane 
character of Sir Bartle Frere. He ad- 
mitted that he was all his most intimate 
friends declared him to be, and yet that 
did not free him from responsibility for 
the acts of his subordinates. Indeed, he 
carefully guarded himself against mak- 
ing a personal attack on Sir Bartle Frere, 
and would speak as highly of his private 
character as any hon. Gentleman or right 
hon. Gentleman. But here they had a 
great responsible official ; a war against 
Natives conducted with a severity un- 
surpassed in any other country ; in spite 
of that severity, the war was increasing; 
and, even though an insignificant Irish 
Member, he contended he was entitled 
to call attention to the facts of the case. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £2,129, to complete the sum for 
the Orange River Territory and St. 
Helena (Non-Effective Charges). 


(5.) £1,220, to complete the sum for 
the Suez Canal (British Directors). 


(6.) £5,742, to complete the sum for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked, why 4 
moiety of this should be charged on 
the Indian Revenue, when it was an 
extra-Indian expense ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, before 1871 it was all charged to 
India; but in that year the then Secre- 
tary of State for India (the Duke of 
Argyll) examined into the matter, and 
the result was that since that time one- 


half had been paid by the Imperial 


Government. 
Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £10,547, to complete the sum for 
the Tonnage Bounties, &c., and Liberated 
African Department, 
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Oxass VI.—SuPrERANNUATION AND RE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
For CHARITABLE AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


(8.) £221,961, to com lete the sum 
for Superannuations and Retired Allow- 


ances. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was not his intention to say anything 
with regard to the old classes of super- 
annuation allowances; but, with regard 
to the new ones, there were two or 
questions he should like to put. He 
found that, on page 447 of the Votes, 
there was an item in favour of the Rev. 
E. P. Arnold, and he wished to ask 
whether the person to whom that was 
payable was not dead; and, if so, whe- 
ther he had not died before the begin- 
ning of the financial year, in which case 
the Vote ought not to be granted? Then, 
again, on page 478, there was a charge 
for Mr. W. Doria, Secretary to the Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, and the amount 
of the retiring allowance bore, in his 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke’s) opinion, an 
undue proportion to the amount of sa- 
lary. Mr. Doria, it seemed, had only 
had 12 years’ service; he had been in 
receipt of a salary of £1,050; and his 
retiring allowance was £700 a-year. 
This, in the absence of explanation, 
also seemed an unduly large sum. The 
Committee ought to require some ex- 
planation of the very large amount of 
these pensions in proportion to the 
salaries. Then, on page 480, there was 
an item for Mr. L. Moore, who, after 15 
years’ service as second Secretary at 
Constantinople, retired at the age of 44 
with a pension of £500 a-year, which 
was the full amount of his salary. This, 
likewise, was a matter that required 
explanation. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
regretted that he was not able to give 
an immediate answer to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea on the two 
points he had just brought forward with 
regard to the new service, as the Under 
Secretary of State was not in the House. 
With regard to Mr. E. P. Arnold, he 
was informed that that gentleman was 
dead ; and, of course, the amount would 
only be paid proportionately up to the 
date of his death, any surplus going 
back to the Exchequer. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE wished 
to know, whether Mr. Arnold had not 
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died before the beginning of the financial 
ear? 

¢ Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 

said, he believed the death did not occur 

before the preparation of the Estimates. 

Sir CH ES W. DILKE asked, 
whether the information he had inquired 
for as to Mr. Doria and Mr. Moore would 
be furnished on the Report of Supply ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
promised to furnish the information on 
the Report. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had some 
remarks to make on the same Vote, and 
he trusted they would not lose weight in 
consequence of the advocate who made 
them. He wished to refer to the case 
of Mr. J. H. Richardson, Librarian at 
Queen’s College, who, at the age of 46, 
had been compelled to retire, after 20 
years’ service, on an allowance of only 
£50 a-year, his salary as Librarian 
having been £150 a-year. Mr. Richard- 
son’s health had broken down, and he 
had become almost completely blind. 
However much the students and gradu- 
ates of Queen’s College might differ 
from him on other points, they would, 
he was sure, agree with him in this— 
that it was the unanimous feeling in the 
College, and among all who had any- 
thing to do with Mr. Richardson in his 
capacity of Librarian, that it was not 
right that that unfortunate gentleman, 
who was in a wretched state of health 
and afflicted with almost total blindness, 
should be sent away from his recent 
sphere of duty with the inadequate 
provision of £50 a-year. He believed 
it would not be in Order to suggest any 
increase in the Estimates; but he hoped 
it would be possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, when he had looked into the case, 
and found that a scholarly gentleman 
and assiduous public servant, who had 
always borne the most admirable cha- 
racter, and whose sedentary employment 
and close confinement had gone a long 
way towards ruining his sight, was 
being so greatly overlooked, to take the 
matter into consideration and apply a re- 
medy. If this were done, it would gratify 
many persons in Ireland of the most op- 
posite shades of political opinion, and 
who had no further sympathy with Mr. 
Richardson, except as to the admirable 
way in which he had performed his duties, 
and in a also, to the wretched state 
in which he had been placed, 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, his attention should be given to 
the matter brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr.O’Donnell). 
No one could sympathize more than he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) with the 
misfortunes of those who by some in- 
firmity of body were stopped in the 
middle of a useful career. All he could at 
present say was, that he believed the case 
referred to bore the proportion according 
to which such superannuations or pen- 
sions were regulated; but, at the same 
time, he was aware that in many of 
these cases there were circumstances 
which might warrant further considera- 
tion. He would certainly look into the 
case. He regretted that the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) who had brought 
forward the cases of Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Doria, was not present, as he had 
since ascertained that both those gen- 
tlemen were, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment by which their retiring allowances 
were regulated, entitled to what was 
designated a fourth-class pension, which 
carried with it £700 a-year; the only 
limitation being that the £700 a-year was 
not to be in excess of the actual salary 
received by the person retiring. Mr. 
Doria retired on a pension of £700 
a-year, his salary having been £1,050 ; 
but Mr. Moore, who had retired through 
illness, and who had been in receipt of 
£500 a-year, had his pension limited to 
the salary he had received ; otherwise, 
he might have had the same pension as 
Mr. Doria. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £15,650, to complete the sum for 
the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, Pen- 
sions, &c. 


(10.) £22,400, to complete the sum 
for the Relief of Distressed British Sea- 
men Abroad. 


(11.) £380,000, for Pauper Lunatics, 
England. 


Mr. BRISTOWE asked the reason 
for theincrease of the Vote from £340,000 
last year ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the increase arose from the increase 
in the number of cases. It was, unfor- 
tunately, found that the demands upon 
the asylums throughout the country were 
growing far too rapidly; but, of course, 
the patients must be duly provided for. 


{COMMONS} 





Service Estimates. 
Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £68,000, for Pauper Lunatics, 
Scotland. 


(13.) £20,900, to complete the sum 
for Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 


(14). £13,387, to complete the sum 
for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 


(15.) £127,617, for Savings Banks 
and Friendly Societies Deficiency. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question pro. 
posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £3,144, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for certain Mis. 
cellaneous itable and other Allowances in 
Great Britain.” 
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Mr. O'DONNELL objected to an 
item of £500 for the Clarges Annuity, 
and moved its omission from the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £500, for the Clarges 
Annuity, be omitted from the proposed Vote,” 
—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


' Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that this had been a charge 
upon the coal duties of the Port of Lon- 
don, and on the repeal of those duties, 
it was found that the Customs Depart- 
ment had lost sight of the annuity, and 
failed to provide for it. The Law Officers 
of the Crown at the time advised that 
the Government were lable for the 
amount; and, as there was no particular 
Vote to which it could be charged, it 
was necessary to propose it in the pre- 
sent form. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 12; 
Noes 58: Majority 46.— (Div. List, 
No. 168.) 

Original Question -put, and agreed to. 


(17.) £3,097, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous, Charitable, and other 
Allowances, Ireland. 


Crass VII.—Miscettanzous, SPEcIAL, 
AND TEMPORARY OBJECTS. 
(18.) £16,579, to complete the sum 
for Temporary Commissions. 
(19.) £7,152, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses, 
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REvENvE DEPARTMENTS. 


(20.) £735,698, to complete the sum 
for the Customs. 

(21.) £1,359,270, to complete the sum 
for the Inland Revenue. 

(22.) £2,484,915, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office. 

(23.) £580,045, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 

(24.) £748,372, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Telegraphs. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether any 
further expenditure would be required 
in connection with this Department, for 
acquiring works for which the original 
Estimate was supposed to provide, an 
Estimate which had already been ex- 
ceeded by about five or six times its 
amount? In many cases, as he under- 
stood the matter, the Government, after 
having thought they had purchased the 
whole of the lines, found they had only 
acquired a right to the lease of them, 
and had afterwards to buy the fee 
simple. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained that the sum now asked was 
for working expenses simply. Several 
of the outstanding accounts between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
former Telegraph Companies, to which 
the hon. Member for Meath had re- 
ferred, had been settled in the course of 
the last year ; and he believed that only 
a few remained to be arranged, but he 
could not give any particulars. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE (RE- 
TIREMENT OF OFFICERS) BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Colonel Stanley, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


[BItt 169.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
_ Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, many changes had 
been made in the Admiralty Office and 
in the War Office—amalgamations of 
offices to a considerable extent had been 
made, and the result as years went on 
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was that the number of officers in those 
Departments was in excess of the re- 
quirements of the country. In the in- 
terests of the Public Service, therefore, 
it had been suggested that a reduction 
of the number of officers would produce 
very good results. The efficiency of the 
officers would be promoted, and officers 
not so highly paid would be introduced 
whose powers would be more in accord- 
ance with the mechanical work to be 

erformed. For that purpose, it had 
tee found desirable to introduce the 
present Bill to provide for the retirement 
of the present officers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson. ) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked, on 
what previous occasions a similar course 
had been taken for increasing the fa-: 
cilities for retirement ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that a 
special Bill had been introduced because 
the circumstances were most unusual. 
Under the Superannuation Act, the cus- 
tom was to allow gentlemen to choose 
their own time to retire; but, in a large 
re-organization, that custom was inju- 
rious both to the Service and to indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. DODSON inquired, as to the 
amount of reduction to be affected under 
the proposed scheme ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the evidence before the Treasury 
went to show that the reduction in both 
the Departments concerned would be a 
distinct saving to the Exchequer. 

Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had exactly answered the Ques- 
tion raised by his hon. Friend (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke)—namely, why excep- 
tional facilities were to be given for 
retirement in the present instance ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the case was peculiar. A 
large re-organization was being effected 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee presided over by the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon} Playfair). They 
involyed a division of clerks into two 
classes, upper and lower, and a diminu- 
tion in the number of upper clerks. In 
large offices, like the Admiralty and 
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War Departments, such a change could 
not be made piecemeal. It could have 
been done by the Treasury under the 
Superannuation Act, which enabled them 
tomake certain provisions forsuperannua- 
tion allowances; but when the matter came 
under their consideration, the Treasury 
felt that it would not be right to exercise 
that power on so large a scale without 
consulting Parliament, because it might 
lead to abuse hereafter. The immediate 
saving at the War Office would be 
£14,000 a-year, and, ultimately, much 
more. The immediate saving at the 
Admiralty would be £10,000 a-year, 
and, ultimately, £14,000 a-year. 

Mr. PARNELL feared that this sub- 
version of the Superannuation Act would 
involve injustice to clerks, who ought to 
have a reasonable time—more than 10 
days—to decide what they would do, 
and who ought to be told what they 
would be relinquishing, and what the 
future establishment was to be. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that so far 
from the Bill inflicting hardship, it 
would obviate hardships which might 
result from the necessity of insisting on 


the provisions of the Superannuation | - 


Act. In the War Office the re-arrange- 
ment was being carried out by a Com- 
mittee, and the names of those whose 
services it was desirable to retain would 
be submitted to the Secretary of State. 
A certain time would be allowed gentle- 
men to anticipate the operation of the 
scheme if they preferred to do so; but 
when that time had elapsed, the Com- 
mittee would be compelled to commence 
their painful labours. He failed to see 
how it would be possible to ascertain 
and state with precision what future 
position might be relinquished by gentle- 
men who chose to retire. He thought 
the Bill represented the whole equity of 
the case, and that, in opposing the Bill, 
hon. Members would injure rather than 
assist the public servants whose cause 
they might be inclined to espouse. He 
regretted that any public servants should 
be compelled to retire at a time when 
they thought themselves fit for further 
work; but the question was one which 
ought to be decided on the responsibility 
of the heads of the Departments in 
which the officials were engaged. 

Srre MASSEY LOPES said, that as 
far as the Navy was concerned, there 
were already a considerable number of 
volunteers for retirement, so satisfied 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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were the officials with the terms offered 
to them. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) (re-committed) BILL—[Brx1 151,] 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot, Viscount Sandon,) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
SrrWALTERB.BARTTELOT wished 
to know when the Committee would be 
resumed, as it was important that the 
House should have a full opportunity of 
considering the question of employing 
steam power on public roads ? 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would fix the Committee for a 
Morning Sitting on the 14th instant. 


Bill reported ; to be printed, as amended 
Aes 207]; re-committed for Friday, 14th 
une, at Two of the clock. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 


(Mr. Selater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche» 
quer, Mr. Sait.) 


[Britt 94.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in moving 
that the Bill be now read asecond time, 
said, that he had on two occasions, and 
at some length, explained the object 
with which it was introduced, and on 
each it was read a second time without 
a division. Last Session Notice was 
given of a number of Amendments, and 
those Amendments had received careful 
consideration at the hands of the able 
draftsman of the Bill, with this re- 
sult—that many of the Amendments 
had been adopted, and would be found 
incorporated in the Bill which was now 
before the House. He was quite ready 
to consider any suggestion that might 
be made for the further improvement of 
the Bill, the main object of which was 
to consolidate two Acts—the Union 
Assessment Committee Act and the 
Metropolis Valuation Act, the latter con- 
taining most of the improvements which 
it was desired to incorporate into the 
Union Assessment Committee Acts, and 
apply to the country at large. He was 
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gatisfied that the Bill as it now stood 
was well understood, and was approved 
by the great majority of the authorities 
throughout the Kingdom by whom, 
when it became law, it would have to be 
administered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


Mr. DODSON said, he did not rise to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, 
but to protest against its being accepted 
as merely a Copsolidation Bill. It was, 
in fact, something very different from a 
Consolidation Bill, combining, asit did, an 
Act which applied to the country gene- 
rally with one which had reference to the 
Metropolis only. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
garded the Bill as oneof great importance 
and deserving of mature consideration. 
Unhappily, the time of the House had 
been occupied—he would not say by 
obstructive tactics, but by methods of 
discussion which had deprived them of 
the opportunity of giving to important 
measures of legislation the attention to 
which they were entitled. It was true, as 
his right hon. Friend had observed, that 
a Valuation Bill had been twice read a 
second time by the House ; but the pre- 
sent Bill was not that which the House 
had before them last year, as it had 
been materially altered by the incorpora- 
tion of Amendments. The Bill, if it 
were passed as it now stood, would fail 
in this—that it would not secure uni- 
formity of assessment in any county. 
The County Government Bill was, as 
they all knew, gone for this year, and 
that being so, there would be nobody to 
say whether the assessment in each 
Union was fair and equal in each county. 
This he could not help regarding as a 
great defect. He was very sorry his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) was 
not in his place. He had a most im- 
portant Amendment upon the Paper, 
which certainly deserved the serious con- 
sideration of the House. If the Bill 
went into Committee, as he concluded it 
would, he hoped that Amendment would 
be passed, as no one could read the Bill 
without seeing that its intention was to 
raise the valuation up as high as possible. 
That being so, and as by the Bill all 
tates were to be levied on the same 





assessment, if they had only put that Im- 
erial taxes as well as toed should be 
evied {on the net instead of the gross 

estimated rental, he would not push this 
uestion further. But he hoped that if 

the Bill became law, its provisions 
would secure equal rating throughout 
the country. 

Mr. J. COWEN thought that, upon 
the whole, the Bill was an improvement 
upon that of last year. Several objec- 
tionable clauses had been removed, and 
new clauses of which he approved had 
been added. They were, however, pro- 
posing to legislate on a wrong principle. 

he Bill should follow, and not precede, 

the establishment of County Boards. 
Take it altogether, however, considering 
the difficulty in the way of proposing a 
county government system which would 
meet the wishes of the House, he was 
glad that the Bill was being proceeded 
with. Many alterations might be fairly 
made in it when in Committee. 

Mr. MUNTZ saw no reason why the 
Bill should not go into Committee. It 
was an immense improvement on the 
Bill of last year, and he trusted that 
the House would agree to the second 
reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 14th June, at Two of the 
clock. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(LLANFAIR WATERDINE) BILL. 


(Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 
[BILL 190.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Matthew Ridley.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
that the debate be adjourned. They 
had not sufficient information with 
regard to the objects of the measure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
hon. Baronet would allow the Bill to 
roceed. This was a matter under the 
nelosure Act, and it had been fully dis- 
cussed before the Committee upstairs ; 
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and he believed the Committee had re- 
ge unanimously in favour of the 

ill. Owing to the arrangements in 
“another place,” unless the Bill was 
now allowed to proceed, considerable 
loss would be entailed. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the Committee on this Bill had taken 
the greatest care with regard to it, and 
he hoped the second reading would be 
agreed to. If Committees were not to 
be trusted with a scheme of this kind, 
their labours were thrown away. 

Mr. DODSON said, it was not fair 
that a Bill of this kind should be placed 
before them, and thatthen they should 
be told they must pass it because the 
House of Lords had made a Rule that 
they would not proceed with it after a cer- 
tain day. He protested against that. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman. The House was 
placed in a very awkward position by 
the action of the other branch of the 
Legislature. He should take care that 
the attention of those responsible for 
the conduct of Business in the House 
of Lords should be drawn to the great 
inconvenience to which their Rule, in 
Bills of this kind, subjected not only the 
House of Commons, bui the country. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


DENTAL PRACTITIONERS (re-committed) 
BILL—[Br1 177.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Sir Philip Egerton, Mr. 
Gregory, Dr. Lush.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 21, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Saving as to registration 
under 21 and 22 Vict. c. 90). 

Mr. YOUNG moved an Amendment, 
the object of which, he said, was that a 
person registered under this Act should 
not be privileged to call himself ‘sur- 
geon,” or ‘‘surgeon-dentist,’’ or other- 
wise to incorporate the word ‘‘ surgeon ”’ 
with any other word, so as to give the 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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public an idea that he was a duly quali. 
fied surgeon. In point of fact, gentle. 
men registered under this Act would be 
licensed dentists, and, as such, the Pro. 
fession had no objection to their callin 

themselves what they were; but they 
did object to their describing themselves 
as what they were not. The Committes 
would see that the objection he took 
was not only in the interest of the Pro. 
fession, but likewise in the interest of 
the public. It was fair for the Profes. 
sion to prevent interlopers from going 
into another branch of the Profession, 
and holding themselves out as having 
the same rank as ordinary medical men, 
Regularly qualified medical practitioners 
had borne ‘the burden and heat of the 
day,” and had gone to large expense, 
and taken up much time in their educa- 
tion ; and, if they did take to a speciality, 
they were, he submitted, fairly entitled 
to describe themselves as ‘‘ surgeon-den- 
tists,” or anything else that would not 
deceive the public, but would give a 
right description of their real position, 
At the same time, he had no objection 
to the Bill, as it would be a register of 
-_gentlemen who practised the art of den- 
tistry ; but he did not think it right that 
they should be able to mix themselves 
up in the public mind with the other 
branch of the Profession. In the 
interest of the public it was right to en- 
courage, so far as legislation could, 
gentlemen who had gone through the 
whole curriculum and had made them- 
selves well acquainted with the human 
body, to take up dentistry as a speciality, 
When they were compelled to sit m 
that uncomfortable chair, it was a satis- 
faction to know that the operator knew 
something else besides dentistry. That 
was hardly possible with gentlemen who 
were only registered under this Act, 
Therefore, he thought that it was in the 
interest of the public that the Profession 
should be supported by this Amendment. 
A Petition had been presented by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke), very numerously signed, 
in support of the Amendment. That 
Petition had been signed by the present 
Royal College of Physicians, by Sir 
William Gull, Mr. Holt, Mr. Girling, 
Dr. Johnson, and many other gentle- 
men of eminence in the Medical Pro- 
fession. He objected to the clause as it 
stood, because it might lead to great 





confusion ; and, therefore, he moved to 
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insert, in page 7, line 8, after the word 
“name,” the word ‘ or.” 


Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘or’ be inserted.” 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
from time immemorial the title surgeon- 
dentist had been allowed. In 1860 an 
attempt was made to prosecute a Mr. 
Gill for assuming this title. The Lord 
Chief Justice then said that immemorial 
usage had sanctioned the use of the 
title. Under the circumstances, he 
thought it undesirable to complicate 
matters by introducing a question on 
which, in the Medical Profession, there 
was a wide difference of opinion. If the 
Amendment were adopted, he did not 
know that it would have the effect of 
preventing the use of this title, since it 
was not against the common law of the 
land. The real object of the Bill was to 
prevent quackery, and enable the public 
to distinguish between educated den- 
tists, and those who had really no title 
to the name. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE hoped 
the Government would say something 
with regard to the prospective value of 
this Amendment, which was exceedingly 
interesting to medical gentlemen, of 
whom 200 had signed a Petition in 
favour of it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER was sorry that the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council was not at the mo- 
ment in his place, and he (theChancellor 
of the Exchequer) had not had his 
attention strictly called to the Amend- 
ment. He would look into the matter, 
and, if it were necessary, an Amendment 
could be introduced on the Report. 

Sr CHARLES W. DIL sug- 
gested that some words should be al- 
tered in the clause, otherwise there 
would be no Report. 

Mr. YOUNG suggested that the word 
“or” might be inserted, and he would 
refrain from moving the consequential 
Amendments on the understanding that 
this subject would be re-considered on 
the Report. 

Mr. GREGORY objected that the 
word ‘“‘or” would then be surplusage, 
having no meaning. 

Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH protested against the insertion 
of an Amendment with the sole object of 
inflicting on the Bill an additional stage. 
There were already sufficient safeguards 
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in the Bill against anyone assuming a 
title to which he had no right. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER suggested that an opportunity 
of inserting Amendments might be had 
in the House of Lords 

Srr JOHN LUBBOCK said, that not 
only the dentists, but the Medical Pro- 
fession generally were strongly in favour 
of the Bill as it now stood. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time upon Thursday 
next. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
REGISTRATION (CONSOLIDATED ) 
BILL. 


A Bill [as amended by the Select 
Committee] to amend the Law relating 
to the Registration of Voters in Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs, and the Enrolment 
of Burgesses in Municipal Boroughs, 
and relating to certain Rights of Voting 
and Proceedings before and Appeals from 
Revising Barristers. 


(Consolidated from the Borough Voters’ 
Bill, and the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration Bill.) 


[BILL 203.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
{In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 21, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Claim by lodger retaining 
same lodgings in successive years). 

Mr. CHARLEY moved to report 
Progress. The Bill had only just been 
printed, and the next clauses effected 
important changes in the lodger fran- 
chise. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘€ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Charley.) 


Mr. ALFRED MARTEN, as Chair- 
man of the Select Committee which re- 
ported the Bill, hoped the Motion would 
not be pressed. The Bill had been 
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most carefully considered in the Select 
Committee, and had received the ap- 
proval of all parties. The only altera- 
tion as to the lodger franchise, in re- 
spect of the claim to vote, was one 
which would protect the lodger who 
made a just claim and would insure 
that claims were bond fide. 

Siz CHARLES W. DILKE hoped 
the hon. and learned Member for Sal- 
ford would not press his Motion. Every 
word of the Bill had been carefully con- 
sidered, and no sweeping changes had 
been proposed ; but the Bill, as it stood, 
was a compromise agreed to by both 
sides. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time TZo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


ELECTION OF ALDERMEN (CUMULA- 
TIVE VOTE) BILL—[Burt 71.] 


(Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Isaac, Mr. Tennant.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [15th March], ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that the 
measure now before the House could 
not be spoken of as one affecting ex- 
clusively either political Party, since 
its object really concerned both sides 
alike. It was intended to redress a 
manifest grievance which applied, insome 
boroughs, to the one political Party and 
in others totheir opponents. So thathe 
felt, if really fairness were desired or 
desirable, he might claim the sympatbies 
of Gentlemen alike who generally sup- 
ported or opposed him. He knew that 
in one borough—that which he repre- 
sented—the boast had been made that 
the Municipal Council should never have 
another Tory Alderman or Tory Mayor, 
and for upwards of 30 years the Council 
had uninterruptedly acted upon the 
boast, since nothing could induce the 
Borough Council of Leeds to admit a 
political opponent to the so-called 


Mr. Alfred Marten 
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‘¢ honours ’’ of the Aldermanic Bench or 
Civic Chair, and he did not hesitate to say 
thatamore complete violation of the spirit 
of the Statute was never realized. The 
method by which Aldermen were expected 
by the Municipal Corporations Act, to 
be chosen was inserted in that Statute 
in order to guard against an unfair pre- 
ponderance, and still they saw the con- 
sequence of straining it. But he 
regretted to say that the Corporation of 
Leeds was not the only municipal body 
which carried this exclusive system into 
operation. While Leeds did it on the 
one side Exeter did it on the other, and 
to a greater or less extent the same 
course of conduct was pursued else. 
where. Indeed, it was pretty generally 
well known that the vast preponder- 
ance, if not the whole of the repre 
sentatives on the several Aldermanic 
benches was engrossed by one _ parti- 
cular shade of politicians; and if the 
system remained, it would continue 
to have—as it already had had—the 
effect of excluding from the represen- 
tation the better part of those who ought 
to hold Aldermanic seats. Surely they 
were not going to perpetuate one of the 
most unfair grievances that had ever 
been discovered? If it were right to 
adopt the cumulative vote with refer- 
ence to school board elections, d fortiori, 
it was far more in accordance with 
common sense, fairness, and justice that 
no Corporation should have the power 
to say that it would only for 30 years 
have one particular class of politicians 
as its representatives, and keep the ex- 
clusive power in its own hands. If the 
cumulative system was a good one for 
school board elections, it should also be 
applied to municipal elections. He had 
never heard a satisfactory excuse urged 
in favour of the present system of 
electing Aldermen ; for, in nine cases out 
of ten, those elections were merely 
political. He thought it was no part 
of the duty of Municipal Corporations to 
enter into the political arena, their busi- 
ness being, and the purpose of their 
election’ being, that they should see to 
the sanitary and other arrangements of 
their constituencies; and the moment 
they arrogated to themselves the fune- 
tions of Imperial legislation, or were 
even elected ostensibly on political 
grounds, he did not hesitate to say that 
they not only infringed the duties of 
another province, but to that extent 
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they also confused their own. He, there- 
fore, hoped that the-House would read 
the Bill a second time. 

Mr. DODDS moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He did not 
think that any case had been made out 
for the radical change in the existing 
law which the measure proposed—a 
change for which there had been no 
application from any Corporation in the 
Kingdom. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”’—(Mr. Dodds.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MUNTZ contended that the Bill 
was a mistake. 


Question put. 

The House diwided :—Ayes 53; Noes 
48: Majority 5.—(Div. List, No. 169.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zuesday, 18th June. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 
[Bitz 31.] 


(Lord Hill-Trevor, The Marquess of Hamilton, 
Mr. Mutholiand, Captain Corry, Mr. Chaine.) 


[Progress 30th May. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2 (Holdings in Ulster to be 
subject to the Ulster Tenant Right Cus- 
tom at the expirations of leases in cer- 
tain cases). 

Loro EDWIN HILL - TREVOR 
moved, in page 1, line 14, after ‘‘first,’’ 
to insert ‘‘and second section of the 
principal Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp EDWIN HILL-TREVOR next 
moved, in page 1, line 15, to leave out 
“in the Province of Ulster.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHARLEY (for Sir Ayprew 
Lusk) moved, in page 1, line 21, after 


COMMITTEE. 
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“lease,” to insert “ granted after the 
passing of this Act.”” The Act was retro- 
spective in its operation, and applied to 
leases—the parties to which had not the 
present measure in contemplation when 
they made them. It Goukt be unfair, 
he said, to lessors, unless it were limited 
to leases granted after the passing of 
the Act. 

Lorp EDWIN HILL- TREVOR 
could not assent to the Amendment, the 
effect of which would be to nullify the 
provisions of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHARLEY (for Sir Sypyry 
WareRLow) moved, in page 1, line 24, 
after ‘‘custom,’’ to insert— 


“The Court, in determining the amount of 
compensation to be paid to any person making 
any such claim, shall take into consideration 
the terms of the lease, the rent at -which the 
premises were held, and any stipulation, proviso, 
covenant, or agreement therein contained or 
referred to for the erection of buildings or the 
making any improvements by the lessee.” 


In the Amendment, as it stood on the 
Paper, he would substitute for the words 
‘shall make all reasonable deductions 
in respect of,” ‘‘shall take into consi- 
deration the terms of.’’ He understood 
that the noble Lord did not object to the 
Amendment as so altered. 

Lorp EDWIN HILL-TREVOR ac- 
cepted the Amendment as so altered. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. MACARTNEY had a Notice on 
the Paper to move the following 
clauses :— 


‘‘That whenever in any district of the Pro- 
vince of Ulster in which the Ulster tenant- 
right custom prevails, a land claim affecting an 
agricultural or pastoral holding, or a holding 
partly agricultural and partly pastoral, situate 
within such district, shall be brought before the 
Court appointed to hear and determine land 
claims, the Court shall assume that the estate of 
which such holding forms a part has been and 
still continues to be subject to the Ulster tenant- 
right custom, unless the owner or owners 
thereof shall prove that such estate’ has not, at 
any time within 40 years next previous to the 
enactment of the ‘Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land) Act, 1870,’ been subject to said Ulster 
tenant-right custom, or unless the said owner or 
owners shall prove that the tenant-right of such 
holding has been purchased or acquired by said 
owner or owners, or his or their predecessor or 
predecessors in title. 
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“That whenever on the hearing of any such 
land claim, it shall have been either proved or 
admitted that ‘the Ulster tenant-right custom 
prevails upon any particular estate situate in 
the Province of Ulster, and that such custom 
has been subjected on said estate to any so-called 
‘ estate office rule,’ fixing an arbitrary price per 
acre, or a certain determined number of years’ 
purchase, to be paid to an out-going tenant on 
such estate for the tenant-right of his holding, 
such so-called ‘ estate office rule’ shall not debar 
any outgoing tenant or occupier of any holding 
on such estate from receiving, on the termina- 
tion of his occupancy of such holding, the full 
amount which his tenant-right would be worth 
if no such ‘ estate office rule’ were in existence 
on such estate.” 


Toe CHAIRMAN : I see there is an 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Tyrone. I think it 
right to state to the Committee that it 
is not in Order for him to move it. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 





INNKEEPERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wueetnovse, Bill for the 
further relief of Innkeepers, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wueeinovse, Mr. Locxz, 
and Mr. Spencer Sranuore. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill211.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 7th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Bruts—First Reading— 
Conway Bridge (Composition of Debt) * (111). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) * 
(101); Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 
Order (Lochgelly) * (102); Monuments (Me- 
tropolis) (No. 2) * (100). 

Committee—Report—General Police and Im- 
provement Provisional Order (Paisley) * (91); 
Local Government Provisional Orders {pie 
mingham, &c.) * (95). 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *; 
Exchequer Bonds (No. 2)*; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Droitwich, &c.) * 
(94) ; Elementary Education Provisional Or- 
der Confirmation (Mickleover)* (92), and 
passed. 


Mr. Macartney 


{LORDS} 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS—LITERARY 
AND PHYSICAL COMPETITIONS. 


ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Lorp HAMPTON, in moving an Ad- 
dress for the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the War Office and the Civil 
Service Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider the question whether the present 
literary examinations forthe Army should 
be supplemented by physical competi- 
tion, said, he had’ no desire to obtain 
any premature expression of the views 
of the Government, or to obtain from 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for War any promise that the Report 
would be adopted. But various reports 
had been circulated with regard to this 
Report, and it was very desirable that 
the public should be made acquainted 
with its real character. There was a 
strong impression in the public mind 
that the examinations for commissions 
in the Army had been of too exclusively 
a literary character, and that it was very 
desirable, in the interests of the young 
men themselves and of the public, that 
some supplementary test should be 
adopted’; and it had been stated that 
the object of the Committee was to en- 
tirely change the present system; and 
it was to correct this erroneous impres- 
sion that he hoped the Report would be 
produced. The Committee did not de- 
sire to put an end to competitive exa- 
mination; they merely proposed that 
young men desiring to enter the Army 
should be —— voluntarily to take 
up physical exercises, and were to be 
permitted to select three out of six 
branches of physical and manly exercise, 
and to obtain in these a maximum of 
1,200 marks. He could not help think- 
ing that this was. a recommendation 
which would meet with general approval. 
He might add that letters of inquiry 
had been addressed to the different Head 
Masters of the Public Schools and simi- 
lar institutions, asking for their views 
on the-subject. Their answers were con- 
tained in the Appendix to the Report; 
and, with one or two exceptions, they 
expressed the strongest opinion in favour 
of the change which the Committee had 
ventured to recommend. 


Moved, That an humble address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the War Office and the Civil Service 
Commissioners appointed to consider the ques- 
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tion whether the present literary examinations 
for the Army should be supplemented by phy- 
sical competition.—( The Lord Hampton.) 


Viscount BURY said, that there 
would be no objection on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the pro- 
duction of the Report. In saying this, 
however, it must be understood that 
his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Secretary of State for War reserved 
full discretion as to his future course 
of action. He could not pledge him- 
self to the adoption of the Siepeck 
or any portion of it; he reserved to 
himself power, after deliberation and 
consultation with the illustrious Duke 
at the head of the Army and others 
acquainted with the subject, either to 
modify the recommendations of the 
Report, or even to pass it by altogether. 
It seemed to him, in looking at the 
Report, that it would be necessary to 
modify it in several important parti- 
culars. For instance, it was true that 
the Committee had not made competitive 
examination essential in walking, run- 
ning, or swimming; but they had estab- 
lished a very high standard in regard 
to those qualifications—so high, that 
when, the other day, he spoke upon 
the subject toa young gentleman who 
was now in Her Majesty’s Service, 
and his reply was—‘‘If that is to be 
the standard, I would ather take up 
Greek.’’ No doubt, some alterations in 
the examinations would be necessary. 
If physical competitions were made part 
of the examination through which young 
gentlemen had to pass in order to enter 
the Army, it would, no doubt, be an 
additional safeguard for securing the 
finest and best men to Her Majesty’s 
Service. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he had for 
some years publicly recommended the 
change, not in the interests of any class, 
but in that of the Service; not for the 
sake of any young men, for the sake of 
the nation. He wished the Queen to 
have, so far as examinations could act 
as a guide in their selection, the men 
likely to make the best and most efficient 
officers. After what had been said the 
other day, he retracted his statement 
that the present system had been hastily, 
but not that it had been crudely, adopted 
by the late Government. A concurrence 
of professional opinion, from field 
marshals downwards, as well as common 
sense, was in favour of proficiency in 
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martial and athletic exercises counting 
for something in the competitive exa- 
minations for commissions as well as 
mere book learning. In the majority 
of instances, superior intellectual attain- 
ments were far from being incompatible 
with athletic excellence. The cricket 
and football Elevens of the Engineers, 
the corps: which comprised those who 
had most distinguished themselves in the 
Woolwich examinations, had long been 
notoriously very strong. He had no 
wish to see the lot of candidates who 
came out at the top of the list super- 
seded by others, and he did not believe 
that the adoption of this change would 
have at all that effect; but he did be- 
lieve that, in a certain number of in- 
stances, the lowest lot of the non-suc- 
cessful competitors might be replaced by 
others very little behind them in book 
learning, and very much superior to 
them in bodily strength and athletic 
proficiency, much better riders, better 
runners, better walkers, betterswimmers, 
with great advantage to the Service; 
and if it were urged that learning to 
ride involved some expense, so much the 
better for the Queen if she got officers 
already proficient in equitation, without 
having to incur the expense of instruct- 
ing them in the first rudiments of the 
art. The object was simply this, that 
Her Majesty should get the best article 
she could for her money. 

Eart GREY said, he had heard with 
satisfaction that though the Government 
were not prepared to promise that they 
would adopt it, they were, on the other 
hand, by no means disposed to reject the 
principle that skill in physical exercises 
should form part of the competitive 
examinations for commissions in the 
Army. It was, in his opinion, of great 
importance that this principle should be 
acted upon. He believed that even 
those who were most sanguine as to the 
advantages likely to result from compe- 
titive examinations did not deny that 
the system was attended with some 
serious dangers, and required to be acted 
upon with caution. There was no doubt 
that over-exertion in youth sometimes 
did irreparable mischief to the delicate 
and curious organization of the human 
brain. He remembered to have heard 
the late Sir Benjamin Brodie—whose 
opinion on such a subject he need not say 
was of the highest authority—speak in 
the strongest manner of the many cases 
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he had seen in which permanent mis- 
chief had been done to young men of 
the highest promise by over-stimulating 
the intellectual powers in early life. It 
was notorious that there were too many 
melancholy instances of young men of 
high natural endowments and qualified 
to have become distinguished and useful 
members of society, but whose careers 


had been ruined, and their prospects in | po 


life blighted by excessive work in the 
pursuit of University honours. But the 
competition for commissions was still 
more keen than that for University 
honours, and that there had arisen 
a growing desire on the part of parents 
and teachers to insure success by carry- 
ing to the very utmost the training given 
to candidates for commissions in the 
Army. The strain thus brought on their 
minds was very injurious to them in after 
life, yet it was impossible to check this 
evil by any regulations for limiting the 
amount of training to be given, or the 
amount of knowledge required from those 
who presented themselves for exami- 
nation. This would be inconsistent with 
the very idea of competition. But what 
could not be done directly, might per- 
haps be done indirectly, and it appeared 
to him that if they were not merely to 
allow a considerable number of marks in 
these examinations for skill in physical 
exercises, but to make a certain minimum 
of marks in these exercises necessary in 
order to pass, a good deal would be 
done to check the over-driving of young 
men in intellectual study. It would 
then become necessary, in order to ob- 
tain success, that candidates for commis- 
sions should keep up their health and 
strength by devoting a fair proportion of 
their time to those bodily exercises in 
which more skill would be required from 
them in order that they might pass. 
The adoption of the principle contended 
for would thus afford some security 
against the greatest danger arising from 
the system of competition, and would 
tend to secure better officers for the 
Army. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
concurred generally with the views of the 
noble Earl who spoke last but one (Earl 
Fortescue) which would be given effect 
to in reference to officers of the Army, 
by a certificate of qualification in mili- 
tary equitation being required of candi- 
dates, and, under any circumstances, a 
certain number of marks to be given 


Earl Grey 
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when certificates of a thoroughly com- 
petent knowledge were produced; and, 
in the case of candidates for the Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Engineers, made compul- 
sory the enforcement rigidly of proper 
rules for this purpose would insure a 

ractical elucidation of the views of 

oth the noble Earls who last addressed 
the House. The evil of paramount im- 
rtance, to prevent, and render impos- 
sible, of field officers of Infantry riding 
on parade for the first time at 45 years 
of age, was inconvenient in the highest 
degree, their time being taken up in a 
nervous endeavour to control their 
horses, in place of giving proper atten- 
tion to their duties on parade, remaining 
outside because unable to enter a square. 
He left their Lordships to judge the 
injury that would necessarily accrue to 
Her Majesty’s Service, when field offi- 
cers thus unqualified were employed on 
active service in the field; and would 
conclude, on the present occasion, with 
merely assuring their Lordships that this 
was a subject of paramount importance, 


if only in respect to the efficiency of — 


Her Majesty’s Service, and one, in his 
humble judgment, admitting of an easy 
solution. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, it 
was desirable that every man who en- 
tered the Army should be a good rider; 
but great care should be taken that no 
plan was adopted which would put can- 
didates who could not have had the faci- 
lities for practice in riding and athletic 
exercises enjoyed by young men in high 
society at a disadvantage with the latter 
in competing for commissions in the 
Army. He thought thatif such a quali- 
fication were required from every candi- 
date, it would exclude from the Army 
the sons of less opulent parents, other- 
wise in every way fit for the Service. 
He had not a word to say against the 
idea of proficiency in these exercises; 
but any plan such as that suggested by 
the noble Lord (Lord Hampton) must be 
considered with a deliberation which 
the authorities had not been as yet able 
to afford to it—and he did not know 
that, even with such deliberation, an un- 
—_ plan could be arranged. 

iscounT CARDWELL thought there 
could be no objection to the production 
of the tn ¥ but he hoped their Lord- 
ships would refrain from expressing any 
opinion until they knew what the Report 
really was, and on what grounds the ad- 
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vice it contained was given. The subject 
was a difficult one; and it appeared that 
the Secretary of State for War, than whom 
no one was more competent to form an 
opinion, had been unable, so far, to de- 
cide as to the best plan to be adopted. 
He must say, however, that there ap- 
peared to him to be no real reason 
to believe that there was any great 
need to stimulate the public schools, or 
other educational establishments to en- 
courage athletic exercises. He thought 
there was much force in what had been 
said by the illustrious Duke, and that 
they had great reason to be careful lest the 
sanction of Parliament should be given 
to anything calculated to discourage 
intellectual proficiency in candidates for 
commissions in the Army. 


Motion agreed to. 


FORCES OF THE CROWN IN IRELAND, 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp PENZANCE moved— 


“That an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Return of the numbers of Forces of 
the Crown raised and maintained on the Irish 
Establishment in Ireland between A.D. 1700 
and A.D. 1800, distinguishing the numbers the 
raising and maintenance of which were autho- 
rised by the Parliament of England from the 
numbers not so authorized.” 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: On 
the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I have no objection whatever 
to the Return moved for by my noble 
and learned Friend; and, on my own 
part, I am very glad that my noble 
and learned Friend moved for it. 
Your Lordships will remember that, 
during a discussion raised in your Lord- 
ships’ House a short time ago, I had 
occasion incidentally to state that during 
the last century Forces of the Crown had 
been raised and maintained in Ireland 
without the assent,of the English Parlia- 
ment. I understand that statement has 
since been challenged. I am told that 
it has been denied with great strength 
and energy. I am told that it has been 
said that the statement was ‘ absolutely 
without foundation.”’? Now, my Lords, 
I do not complain of any observations 
of that kind—I have no personal feel- 
ing on the subject—I am only anxious to 
put your Lordships in possession of any 
information on the subject which I may 
possess ; and I hope the Return moved 
for by my noble and learned Friend 
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will verify my statement. The argu- 
ment, as I understood it, that was used 
was this—that in an Act passed shortly 
before the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury—the Disbanding Act, passed for 
the disbanding of English and Irish 
troops—it was provided that in Ireland 
a certain number of troops not exceeding 
12,000 should be maintained—the King 
having the power of determining what 
the number of troopsshould be. Those 
troops were on the Irish establishment. I 
am awarethatsome persons consider that 
that Act, in the circumstances in which 
it was passed, was not meant to be an 
Act giving the authority of Parliament 
to the maintenance of a certain number 
of troops; but I should rather take the 
ordinary, and, as I think, the more cor- 
rect construction, and look on it as an 
Act for the maintenance of 12,000 troops 
in Ireland. I will go further, and ad- 
mit that there was an Act supplementing 
that one, and authorizing the maipte- 
nance of 3,000 additional troops in Ire- 
land. Those were both English Acts of 
Parliament. But that does not exhaust 
the history of the last century, and it 
does not touch that part of the history of 
Ireland to which I madereference. What 
number of additional instances may ap- 
pear from the Return moved for by my 
noble Friend I do not know; but I can 
refer to no fewer than seven instances 
during the last century in which troops 
in very considerable numbers were 
raised and maintained in Ireland on the 
Irish establishment without the assent 
and authority, as far as I am aware, of 
the English Parliament. The seven in- 
stances to which I refer were in the 
years 1793, 1795, 1796, 1797, 1798, 
1799, and 1800; and your Lordships 
will find that in those seven years, and, 
indeed, throughout the whole of the last 
century, the 12,000 menand the 3,000 men 
were kept perfectly distinct from the 
force raised in these seven years. In 
1793, the new forces or augmentations 
were 5,000; in 1795, they were 8,246; 
in 1796, they were 7,012; in 1797, they 
were 25,667 ; in 1798, they were 17,620 ; 
in 1799, they were 20,281; and in 1800, 
they were 33,839—all in addition to the 
old nucleus of the Irish Army of 12,000 
and 3,000 men. I now take the liberty 
of repeating the statement which I made 
on a former occasion—namely, that 
these troops, so numerous, were raised 
and maintained on the Irish establish- 
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ment without any assent or authority 
from the English Parliament. I hope 
it will appear from the figures which I 
have just quoted to your Lordships that 
the statement I then made was not ab- 
solutely without foundation? I am very 
glad that my noble and learned Friend 
has moved for the Return, and I would 
suggest to him that he should make an 
addition to it having reference to a mat- 
ter closely connected with this subject. 
The question as to the raising of troops 
—whether they must be raised with or 
without the authority of Parliament— 
appears to me to be a theoretical or 
speculative question rather than a prac- 
tical one. Nobody can imagine that 
any troops are now going to be raised 
without the authority of Parliament— 
and certainly no proposition of that kind 
has been raised by anybody. The ques- 
tion brought before your Lordships’ 
House the other night by my noble and 
learned Friend, not now present (Lord 
Selborne), was a very different one. It 
was a very practical question. It was 
this—there being an Army in India of 
Native troops, authorized by Parliament 
to be raised, what is the power of the 
Crown as to the employment of those 
troops? Your Lordships will see how 
extremely relevant the question of the 
employment of the 12,000 troops in Ire- 
land is to the employment of the Native 
Indian troops. The 12,000 Irish troops 
were authorized by Parliament to be 
raised, and it was provided that they 
were to be kept on the Irish, and not on 
the English, establishment. The Mutiny 
Act passed by Parliament year after 
year referred to the Army provided for 
the defence of this country and the 
Colonies—the Imperial Army—but did 
not include nor in any way touch upon 
the 12,000 troops maintained in Ireland. 
Now, just in like manner the Native 
Indian Army is authorized to be raised 
by Statute ; and just in the same way as 
the 12,000 troops were to be raised and 
employed in Ireland, so the Native In- 
dian Army is authorized to be raised by 
Statute, to be on the Indian Establish- 
ment, and to be employed for service 
in India. In like manner, also, the 
Mutiny Act does not refer to the Na- 
tive Indian Army; and, in that respect, 
the position of the 12,000 troops in 
Ireland was extremely similar to the 
—, of the Native Indian Army. 

ow, it would be desirable to have 


The Lord Chancellor 
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some information as to the manner 
in which the 12,000 troops on the 
Irish establishment were used and 
employed by the Crown during the 
first half of the last century; and, 
with reference to that point, I ask my 
noble and learned Friend to make an 
addition to his Motion by wording it so 
as to include a State Paper on the sub- 
ject which your Lordships will find of 
considerable interest. In the year 1736, 
a question was raised between one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State and the 
Irish Government as to the employment 
of troops on the Irish establishment out 
of Ireland. The answers were given 
from the Office of the Secretary at War 
to questions sent from the Office of His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State. 
A dispute which had arisen as to the 
mode of payment of those troops seems 
to have been referred to the decision of 
Lord Hardwicke, and questions were 
prepared for the instruction of Lord 
Hardwicke. The first Question was 
this— 

‘‘When regiments on the Irish establish- 
ment were first sent to do duty out of Ireland 
and‘ yet received the Irish pay, with an ad- 
vanced pay from England ? ’ 


Now, this is the statement of the 
Secretary at War as to the employment 
of those 12,000 troops to whom I have 
referred— 


‘“‘ Regiments on the Irish establishment have 
been sent to do duty out of Ireland time out of 
mind when required by England, and to my 
own knowledge troops were sent from thence 
in the reign of Queen Anne and divers times 
since; and when Irish regiments are brought 
over from Ireland or sent upon foreign service, 
it has always been the custom from the day of 
their embarcation in Ireland inclusive to place 
them upon the English establishment, or to al- 
low them English pay, although continued with 
Irish numbers, or, if detained upon the estab- 
lishment of Ireland, the difference between the 
Irish and English pay is made good to the com- 
mission, non-commission officers, and private 
men by England; a fresh proof of which is that 
although the right hon. the Earl of Rothes’s 
regiment of Foot has been several years at 
Gibraltar, it hath, during the whole time, been 
kept upon Irish numbers and upon the estab- 
lishment of that Kingdom, and the difference 
between the English and Irish pay is made good 
by the Parliament of Great Britain annually 
and not repaid by Ireland.” 


This points to that which is also part of 
the history of that period. It appears, 
my Lords—and there can be no question 
about it, because it appears from the 
Estimates, which are in your Lordships’ 
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Library—that the regiments of the Irish 
establishment were sent to Gibraltar 
and garrisoned Gibraltar simply by the 
orders of the Crown—they were not in 
any way included in the Vote of men in 
England, and no consent of Parliament 
was asked on the subject. Another 
thing that was done was this. After 
they had gone to Gibraltar, after they 
had got there—just as has been done in 
the case of the Indian troops at Malta 
—an application was made to Parlia- 
ment for the cost of transports, &c. 
There is a great number of instances 
where that was done in the first half of 
the last century. I will cite. only one. 
I find in the Estimates of the year 
1727, which were laid on the Table on 
the 6th of February, 1727, that the 
Estimates are divided into two portions. 
There is, first, the Estimate for the 
coming year, just as we have now— 
giving the number of men on the Eng- 
lish establishment and the pay for them. 
But the second part of the Estimates is 
‘‘an account of services incurred and 
not provided for by Parliament.” That 
is expenditure for which no Vote had 
been taken; and here are two of the 
items— 

“For the charge, &c., of transporting the 
regiments of Colonel Hayes and Colonel Mid- 
dleton from Ireland to Gibraltar, and for the 
service of some of the transport while detained 
there,” 
so much money. Then there is the 
item— 

‘‘ For the difference of pay between the Eng- 

lish and Irish establishments for the two regi- 
ments of Hayes and Middleton from the re- 
spective days of their embarcation to the 24th 
of December, 1727,” 
a further sum. Therefore, the regi- 
ments were sent under the orders of the 
Crown to Gibraltar from the Irish estab- 
lishment, and application in the follow- 
ing year was made to the English Par- 
liament for the charge for the transports 
and for the pay of the two regiments— 
thus forming a perfect analogy to what 
has now been done in the case of the 
Indian regiments. I would, therefore, 
suggest to my noble and learned Friend 
that he would allow me to add to the 
Return, for which he now moves, these 
words— 


“Copy of answers in 1736 from the Office of 


the Secretary at War to queries of the Principal 
Secretary of State as to the employment of 
troops on the Irish Establishment.” 
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Lorpv PENZANCE said, he had no 
objection to offer to the additional words 
suggested by his noble and learned 
Friend. 

Viscount BURY was understood to 
say he was afraid that the Records of the 
Adjutant General’s Offices would not 
furnish the information now sought for, 
as far as regarded the earlier part of the 
last century. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Address for— 

“Return of the numbers of Forces of the 
Crown raised and maintained on the Irish 
Establishment in Ireland between A.D. 1700 
and A.D. 1800, distinguishing the numbers the 
raising and maintenance of which were autho- 
rized by the Parliament of England from the 
numbers not so authorized: And also, 

“ Copy of answers in 1736 from the Office of 
the Secretary at War to queries of the Principal 
Secretary of State as to the employment of 
troops on the Irish Establishment.”—(Zord 
Penzance.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, to Monday the 17th instant, 
a quarter before Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 7th June, 1878. 


MINUTES. 1]—New Writ Issuzp—For Roches- 
ter, v. Philip Wykeham Martin, esquire, de- 
ceased 


Sgiecr Commitrse—Report—Tramways (Use of 
Mechanical Power) Bills [No. an 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Civii Ser- 
vice Estimates, Class I.—Pusiic Works 
AND Buitprnes. 

Resolutions [June 6] reported. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Inclosure Pro- 
visional Order (Orford) [189]. 

Committee—Report—Highways [95-214]; Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings) (Cork) * [180]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Tram- 
ways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) *- [198], 
and passed. 

Third Reading—Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration (Consolidated) * [202], and 
passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Ordered, That Standing Order 129 be 
suspended, and that the time for ~~ agen 
ing Petitions against Private Bills, or 
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against any Bill to confirm any Provi- 
sional Order, or Provisional Certificate, 
be extended to Thursday next.—( The 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 
Qn 


POST OFFICE — NEWSPAPER REGIS- 
TRATION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BENETT-STANFORD asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether any rules 
have been laid down by the Post Office 
for the construction of the Post Office 
Act, 1870, as regards the definition 
of a newspaper contained in that Act; 
and, if so, whether he has any ob- 
jection to lay those rules upon the 
Table of the House; whether he holds 
that he is empowered under the Act of 
1870 to call upon proprietors of publica- 
tions presented for registration to make 
alterations in the character or matter of 
the publications, and whether this has 
been done since the passing of the Act ; 
whether it is the case that his refusal to 
register any publication claiming to be 
a newspaper subjects that publication to 
a heavier rate of charge on every occa- 
sion of its transmission through the 
post ; and, whether he has considered 
if stitched newspapers may, with public 
advantage, be registered and posted as 
newspapers ? 

Simm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, no such rules as those referred to 
have been laiddown. When application 
is made for the registration of a publica- 
tion as a newspaper, it is entered on the 
register if it be found to be in accord- 
ance with the definition of a newspaper 
contained in the Act. If it be not in ac- 
cordance with the definition, it is ex- 
plained in what respect the publication 
fails to meet the requirements of the 
Act. The refusal to register a news- 
paper might render it liable to a heavier 
rate of charge. It is considered that it 
would not be advantageous to allow 
publications if stitched to be registered 
as newspapers. 


FOREIGN OFFICE REPORTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What is the rule laid down as to 
the printing of the Reports of Her 
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Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassies and 
Legations on the manufactures and com- 
merce of the countries in which they 
reside, and why some very important 
Reports, such as that of Mr. Trench on 
the Finance of the United States, and 
Mr. Drummond on the Silver Currency 
question, have not been printed ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
those Reports were printed as fast as 
possible after they were received. There 
was, however, a very large amount of 
business before the Government printers, 
and that fact made it impossible some- 
times for them to print the Reports as 
speedily as was desired. The Reports 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman were 
very voluminous, and would necessarily 
take a good deal of time to print them. 
He could only say that the Government 
were anxious to give the public the full 
benefit of those Reports as soon as pos- 
sible. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES ACTS—LEGISLA. 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, With re- 
ference to the promises made by the 
Home Secretary in 1876, and by himself 
and by the Attorney General in 1877, 
that the Government would, at an early 
date, bring in and press forward a Bill 
to amend the Corrupt Practices Acts, 
when the Bill will be introduced ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am afraid I can only say 
we have been very anxious to bring in 
this Bill, but the pressure of Business 
during the last few Sessions has ren- 
dered it very difficult to do so. The Bill 
has been prepared, and is ready to be 
brought in; but I do not think, at the 
present moment, I can make any pro- 
mise on the subject. 


INLAND REVENUE—BREWERS’ 
LICENCE TAX.—QUESTION. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he is aware that 13,000 small brewers 
have given up their trade in the last 
twelve years; whether brewers can 
escape any extra payment on account of 
the Licence Tax by reducing their pay- 
ments to the Malt Tax; and, whether 
hereby the Brewers’ Licence Tax is not 
unproductive in many cases ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I believe it is perfectly 
true that there are now 13,000 fewer 
brewers than there were 12 years ago, 
and also that there are about 23,000 
fewer than there were 40 years ago. 
That is, in fact, the result of the com- 
petition of large brewers, which neces- 
sarily tells on the trade in the same way 
as it tells on other trades—by driving 
small men out. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, it is un- 
doubtedly true that, if brewers put less 
malt in their beer, they can escape a 
certain amount of malt tax and also a 
certain amount of licence tax; but, at 
the same time, of course, they reduce 
the quality of their beer, and they have 
to consider whether that would be to 
their advantage as traders. With regard 
to the last part of the Question, as to 
whether the brewers’ licence tax is not 
unproductive in many cases, I do not 
know whether that is quite so. Within 
the last 12 years the amount of Revenue 
from that source has increased from 
£360,000 to £411,000 per annum. 


POOR LAW—COMPENSATION ALLOW- 
ANCES TO UNION OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
If he will explain to the House on 
what principle the Local Government 
Board determine the number of years 
which they sometimes add to the actual 
period served by union officers when 
establishing the basis on which to cal- 
culate the amount of annual compensa- 
tion allowance to be granted to such 
officers when the offices they may have 
held have been abolished ; and, whether 
he is aware that some persons still in 
the receipt of such annual compensation 
allowances also hold salaried offices under 
union authorities ; and, if so, whether he 
has considered how such a state of 
things should be made to cease ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, the 
Local Government Board, in determin- 
ing the number of years to be added 
to the actual period served, follow the 
scale laid down by the Treasury in the 
cases of members of the Civil Service 
whose offices are abolished—namely, in 
the case of persons who have served less 
than five years, an addition of one year ; 
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less than 10 years, an addition of three 
years; less than 15 years, an addition 
of five years; less than 20 years, an 
addition of seven years; and for 20 
years and upwards, an addition of 10 
years. It is quite true that some per- 
sons to whom compensation allowances 
have been awarded under the Metro- 
politan Poor Act have since been ap- 

inted to salaried offices under other 

nion authorities; but the Local Govern- 
ment Board, as administrators of the 
common poor fund, out of which both the 
pensions and salaries are defrayed, take 
care that the second salary, together 
with the pension, shall not exceed the 
original salary in respect of which the 
pension was granted. 


NAVY—WIDOWS’ PENSION FUND. 
QUESTION. 


Captain PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the question 
of a pension fund for the widows of 
seamen and marines has been con- 
sidered by him and with what result ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Ques- 
tion has been submitted to Mr. Fin- 
laison; the Actuary of the National Debt 
Office, and he has reported that on the 
basis of 20,000 members, each paying 
1s. 8d. a-month, a Government contribu- 
tion of £130,000 a-year in perpetuity 
would be required to pay pensions of 
£20 a-year to widows. I shall be ex- 
ceedingly glad to lay the Papers upon 
the Table, if my hon. and gallant Friend 
will move for them. 


ARMY—THE TYRONE FUSILIERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to discontent 
among the men of the Tyrone Fusiliers, 
in barracks at Omagh, at the quality of 
the rations supplied to them; and, if he 
will make inquiries into the circum- 
stances attending the contract for the 
supply of beef, mutton, and especially 
pork ? 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, I have no 
information with respect to this subject. 
No complaint of any kind has reached 
the War Office. I have telegraphed for 
information to the General commanding 
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in Ireland, and have not yet received an 
answer. I would ask the hon. Gentle- 
man, if he can furnish me with any in- 
formation on the subject which may lead 
to further inquiry ? 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether, in view of 
the fact that the County Government 
Bill is not to be proceeded with, he 
proposes to withdraw the Grand J 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the terms 
of the hon. Gentleman’s Question, as it 
appears upon the Paper, seems to me 
to place the County Government Bill in 
a different position from that which it 
really occupies. I do not understand 
that any positive announcement has 
been made that it will not be proceeded 
with this Session, but merely that other 
measures would be placed before it. 
Even if the County Bill were to be 
withdrawn, I should not be disposed to 
consider that the Grand Jury Bill would 
necessarily be carried down with it. On 
the contrary, I should consider that 
one of the rival claimants for the time 
at the disposal of the Government was 
thereby disposed of, and I should be 
mostreluctant to abandon theGrandJury 
Bill. I still cling to the hope that hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides will afford such 
assistance as may enable us to progress 
with it this Session. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
remarked, that the impression on that— 
the Opposition—side of the House, from 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other day, was that the 
County Government Bill was not to be 
oroceeded with. He ventured to, ask, 

hether that impression was correct, 
inasmuch as the subject was really one 
of too much importance to make it 
proper that the country should be left 
in a state of uncertainty upon it, and 
the Government measure dangled before 
the eyes of Parliament, to be carried 
forward, or dropped, as accident might 
determine ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is really very difficult at 
this period of the Session to give abso- 
lute answers with regard to Bills; but I 
must confess that, in making my state- 
ment the other day with regard to the 


Colonel Stanley 
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precedence which was to be given to 
other Bills, the impression I had was 
that in all probability the County Go- 
vernment Bill could not be fully con- 
sidered this Session. At the same time, 
I do not like to withdraw it so early in 
the Session, as an opportunity for pass- 
ing it may still arise. 


ARMY—THE NORTHAMPTON MILITIA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary 


“WY | of State for War, Whether he is able to 


give to the House any information re- 
specting the outbreak of the Northamp- 
ton Militia, and whether the character 
of it is likely to prove sufficiently grave 
to necessitate the removal of the regi- 
ment from the town ? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that, by some mistake, he had not re- 
ceived Notice of the Question in time to 
make full inquiry ; but he believed there 
had been riots—the accounts of which, 
he thought, were exaggerated—between 
the Militia and the townspeople at 
Northampton. He had no reason to 
suppose that there had been any serious 
danger either to life or property. As 
the Militia training would cease to- 
morrow or Monday, it was not thought 
advisable to remove them to another 
place. Orders had been sent down that 
they were to deliver in their arms and 
clothing that evening, and it was pro- 
bable that a large proportion of the men 
would then be sent home. 


PARLIAMENT — THE WHITSUNTIDE 
HOLIDAYS.—MOTION. 


Tut CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER moved, “‘ That the House, at its 
rising, should adjourn till Thursday 
next.” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE suggested 
that as there was a general understand- 
ing that no Evening Sitting should be 
taken, the Motion should be so framed 
as to render it unnecessary for the 
Speaker to attend at 9 o’clock. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the difficulty would be got 
over by some hon. Member at 7 o’clock 
moving that the House should then 
adjourn. 


Motion agreed to. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


wo Qo 


HIGHWAYS BILL—[Brx1z 96.] 
(Mr. Selater-Booth, Mr. Salt.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read., 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved that 
the Bill pass hagvtg, Committee pro 
forma, in order to be reprinted with 
Amendments. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, the amended 
Bill would be quite a different mea- 
sure from that now before the House ; 
and he trusted, therefore, that ample 
time would be given for its considera- 
tion by the country. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the House 
was entitled to know definitely, whether 
the Government, in amending the Bill, 
intended to throw over County Boards 
or not ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, if he found, after conversation with 
other hon. Gentlemen who were in- 
terested in the question, that he was 
likely to receive substantial support, he 
should, when the Bill was in Committee, 
move Amendments which would have 
the effect of making highway districts 
compulsory, so as to establish an uni- 
form system throughout the country. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
if the right hon. Member wanted to stop 
a Highway Bill, that was the very way 
to do it, because the country was opposed 
tothe compulsory establishment of High- 
way Boards. He thought everybody 
must be of opinion that a Bill of this 
kind was absolutely necessary now that 
turnpike roads had been abolished. If 
the power were vested in the magistrates, 
they would exercise it as economically as 
possible, and this arrangement would 
not interfere with any future measure 
for the establishment of County Boards. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, the 
mode in which the Bill had been altered 
was as follows: — The word ‘‘autho- 
rity” had been substituted for the word 
“Board” throughout the Bill, and there 
was another provision to the effect that 
the County Justices should be the “ au- 
thority ” for administering the Act. The 
framework of the measure would be ap- 
pine in future years in case County 

oards should be eventually established. 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 25, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Interpretation). 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
page 11, afterline 15, to insert— 


“* Highway authority’ means as respects an 
urban sanitary district the urban sanitary autho- 
rity, and as respects a highway district the 
highway board, and as respects a highway 
parish the surveyor or surveyors or other officers 
performing similar duties.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER entered his 
protest against any such general Amend- 
ment being taken as a precedent in the 
case of other Bills. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
age 4, after clause 18, to insert the fol- 
owing clauses :— 


Main roads. 


(Disturnpiked roads to become main roads, and 
half the expense of maintenance to be contri- 
buted out of county rate.) 

“For the purposes of this Act, any road 
which has within the period between the thirty- 
first day of December one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy, and the date of the passing 
of this Act, ceased to be a turnpike road, and 
any road, which being at the time of the pass- 
ing of this Act a turnpike road, may afterwards 
cease to be such, shall be deemed to be a main 
road ; and one half of the expenses of the main- 
tenance of such road shall, as to every part 
thereof which is within the limits of any high- 
way area, be paid by the county authority of 
the county in which such road is situate, out of 
the county rate, on the certificate of the sur- 
veyor of the county authority to the effect that 
such main road has been maintained to his satis- 
faction. 


(Description of highway areas.) 

“The following areas shall be deemed to be 
highway areas for the purposes of this Act (that 
is to say): 

(1.) Urban sanitary districts other than 
boroughs having separate courts of quarter 
sessions ; 

(2.) Highway districts ; 

(3.) Highway parishes not included within 
any highway district or any urban sanitary 
district. 


(Power to declare ordinary highway to be a 
; main road.) 

“Where it appears to any highway authority 
that any highway within their district ought to 
become a main road by reason of its being a 
medium of communication between great towns, 
or a thoroughfare to a railway station, or other- 
wise, such highway authority may apply to the 
county authority for a Provisional Order declar- 
ing such road, as to such parts as aforesaid, to be 
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a main road; and the county authority, if of 
opinion that there is probable cause for the ap- 
plication, shall cause the road to be inspected, 
and, if satisfied that it ought to be a main road, 
shall make a Provisional Order accordingly; a 
copy of the order so made shall be forthwith de- 
posited at the o ffice of the clerk of the peace of the 
county, and shall beopen to the inspection of per- 
sons interested at all reasonable hours; and the 
order so made shall not be of any validity unless 
and until it is confirmed by a further order of 
the county authority made within a period of not 
more than six months after the making of the 
Provisional Order. 


(Power to reduce main road to status of ordinary 
highway.) 

“Tf it appears to a county authority that any 
road within their county, within the period be- 
tween the thirty-first day of December one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy and the date of 
the passing of this Act ceased to be a turn- 
pike road, ought not to become a main road in 
pursuance of this Act, such authority shall, be- 
fore the first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine, make an application 
to the Local Government Board for a Pro- 
visional Order declaring that such road ought 
not to become a main road. 

** Subject as aforesaid, where it appears to a 
county authority that any road within their 
county, which has become a main road in pur- 
suance of this Act, ought to cease to be a main 
road and become an ordinary highway, such au- 
thority may apply to the Local Government 
Board for a Provisional Order declaring that 
such road has ceased to be a main road and be- 
come an ordinary highway. 

“ The Local Government Board, if of opinion 
that there is probable cause for an application 
under this section, shall cause the road to be 
inspected, and if satisfied that it ought to cease 
to be a main road and become an ordinary high- 
way shall make an order accordingly, to be con- 
firmed as hereinafter mentioned. 

‘* All expenses incurred in or incidental to the 
making or confirmation of any order under this 
section shall be defrayed by the county autho- 
rity applying for such order. 

(Turnpike road in several counties.) 

“ Where a turnpike road subject to one trust 
extends into divers counties, such road, for the 
purposes of this Act, shall be treated as a sepa- 
rate turnpike road in each county through which 
it passes, 


(Accounts of expenses of maintenance of main 
roads 


“Every highway authority shall keep, in 
such form as may be directed by the county au- 
thority, a separate account of the expenses of 
the maintenance of the main roads within their 
area, and shall forward copies thereof to the 
county authority at such time or times in every 
year as may be required by the county autho- 
rity, and the accounts so kept shall be subject to 
such audit as the county authority may direct. 

“ If any highway authority makes default in 
complying with the provisions of this section, or 
with any directions given in pursuance thereof 
by the county authority, the county authority 
may withhold all or any part of the contribu- 


Mr. Sclater- Booth 
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expenses of the maintenance of main roads 

such highway authority for the year in whic 

such default occurs. 

(Highway district situate in more than one 
county.) 

“Where a highway district is situate in more 
than one county the provisions of this Act with 
respect to the expenses of the maintenance of 
main roads shall apply as if the portion of such 
district situate in each county were a separate 
highway district in that county.” 


Clauses agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; to be printed, as amended 
[Bill 214]; re-committed for Friday next, 
at Two of the clock. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(ORFORD) BILL—[B111 189.] 
(Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Seeretary Cross.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Matthew Ridley.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
two Inclosure Bills were brought before 
the House last night, when one of them 
was passed a stage, though not without 
much remonstrance, on the ground that 
there had been no opposition to it before 
the Select Committee. He understood, 
however, that this Orford Bill was ob- 
jected to by aCommittee upstairs. The 
evidence taken before the Committee 
had not been printed and circulated; 
and, in these circumstances, whatever the 
Standing Order of the House of Lords 
might be, he thought it would be im- 
possible to go on with the Bill at pre- 
sent. He, therefore, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Si MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
hoped the hon. Baronet would not press 
his Motion. In consequence of the 
Standing Order of the House of Lords, 
there would be a difficulty in passing the 
Bill this Session if the second reading 
were not now agreed to. He would 
give an undertaking that the evidence 
adduced before the Select Committee 
should be printed and placed in the 
hands of hon. Members before the next 
stage of the Bill was taken. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought it 
was rather unsatisfactory that the House 
should be called upon to proceed at 
once with a Bill of this kind in conse- 
quence of a Standing Order of the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
circumstances of the evidence not having 
yet been printed was not owing to 
any fault on the part of the promoters. 
The simple fact was that the printer of 
the House had not been able to get 
through the work. He had, however, 
received a letter from Mr. Hansard, who 
undertook that the evidence should 
be in the hands of hon. Members on 
Wednesday morning. He entirely 
agreed that, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer observed last night, the Rules 
made ‘‘elsewhere’’ were extremely harsh, 
not only to this House, but to the public 
at large. Indeed, the Government would 
exert their influence in order to bring 
about a revision of those Rules. In this 
particular case, however, he thought no 
hardship would be inflicted on the op- 
ponents of the Bill if the second reading 
were now passed. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Secretary of 
State had just remarked that the Rule 
of the House of Lords was mischievous 
in regard to the public. He begged 
the House to take note of that ex- 
pression. The Rule was introduced into 
the other House on the 4th of February 
and adopted on the 5th; but the Go- 
vernment then offered no opposition to 
it. After the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it might be hoped that 
the Government would use their influ- 
ence to get the Rule rescinded. If it 
were not rescinded, the Government 
ought to introduce their Bills early in 
the Session, so that this House might 
a ample opportunity for discussing 
them. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he agreed with much that had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken, and he had no doubt that 
the Home Secretary would see that the 
restriction imposed by the other House 
would be removed. It should be borne 
in mind, however, it was not common 
but commonable land that this Bill dealt 
with, and there was great difference be- 
tween the two, By the liberality of an 
individual, a large recreation ground had 
been set out for the benefit of the public, 
and more than an equivalent would be 
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given them. It would be a great ad- 
vantage that this commonable land 
should be inclosed. 

Mr. DILLWYN objected to the 
second reading, on the ground that the 
reasons for the passing of the Bill had 
not been stated to the House. 

Mrz. HARDCASTLE remarked, with- 
out expressing an opinion on the merits 
of the Bill, that the Standing Orders of 
the House of Lords interfered very much 
with the Business of the House. The 
Manchester Waterworks Bill, for in- 
stance, had been thrown out on the 
ground that the Notices should have been 
served last November of Amendments 
which, in fact, were not proposed by the 
promoters of the Bill at all, but were 
forced upon them by a Committee of this 
House sitting in May. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that it was es- 
sential for the transaction of Parlia- 
mentary Business that some day should 
be fixed, after which Private Bills would 
not be proceeded with, otherwise the other 
House would have a number of Bills sent 
up so late in the Session that it would 
be impossible to deal with them pro- 
perly. He was not prepared to say, how- 
ever, that the day which had been fixed 
by the other House was necessarily the 
best. 

Mr. RYLANDS opposed the second 
reading, on the ground that if they were 
to advance the Bill a stage they might 
be taking a line which, if they had the 
evidence before them, they would not 
have taken. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the right hon. Member 
for Chester (Mr. Dodson) had seized 
upon a phrase of his right hon. Friend 
and made it the topic for a severe attack 
upon the Government. But, in these 
matters, it must be borne in mind that 
the Standing Orders were made in con-— 
formity with the usual practice of both 
Houses, and upon the authority of those 
Gentlemen who took the lead in the re- 
gulation of Private Business, and that 
the attention of the Government was not 
attracted to alterations of this kind until 
some circumstances forced it upon their 
notice. He could only say, as he said 
last night, the Government were very 
desirous to bring about an accommoda- 
tion between the Rules and Orders of 
the other House of Parliament and the 
proceedings of the House of Commons 
so as to avoid such difficulties as they 
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now found themselves confronted with. 
But, as the Chairman of Committees had 
pointed out, it was necessary to have 
certain days fixed, after which Business 
was not to be taken, and the question 
was whether or not the days were con- 
veniently fixed. It was difficult to say 
a priori; but after what they had seen 
to-day it might be that the day fixed by 
the House of Lords, the 18th of June, was 
too early. Atall events, it was a matter 
for consultation between the authorities 
of the two Houses, in order to see whe- 
ther some modifications might not be 
introduced. He promised last night, 
and he promised again, that in concert 
with the authorities of the House, the 
Government would endeavour to see 
whether some modifications might not 
be made so as to give effect to the Rule 
with the least inconvenience to the Busi- 
ness of the House. They had always to 
choose between difficulties, and they 
were very much in the position of the 
man who had to put five horses into 
four stalls. With reference to the Bill, 
he understood that the Report of the 
proceedings and the evidence would be 
delivered at the Vote Office for circula- 
tion on Wednesday. He did not think 
that any harm would be done if the Bill 
were read a second time. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
rose to defend his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Chester from the attack 
made on him by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer complained that his right hon. 
Friend had taken advantage of a phrase 
used by the Home Secretary. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman stigmatized 
this Rule as a mischievous one, his right 
hon. Friend was quite justified in what 
he had said. If a young and enthu- 
siastic Member of the House used such 
expressions in the heat of debate, no one 
would take much notice of it; but when 
a responsible Minister of the Crown de- 
liberately branded a Rule of the other 
House of Parliament as a mischievous 
Rule, it was a little too much to speak 
of such an expression as amere ‘‘phrase,”’ 
which meant nothing. He would also 
remark, that when they were asked to 
pass a Bill only because the House of 
Lords had made a Rule that they would 
receive no Bill after a certain date, it 
should be remembered that they, the 
House of Commons, had made no similar 
Rule as regarded the other House, and 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) could 
not see why they were bound to pay any 
deference to such a Rule. Noone wished 
to throw any impediment in the way of 
the Bill, if they only knew what the Bill 
was; but the question was, were they 
to proceed with a Bill about which they 
were not informed? If the Government 
consented to the adjournment of the 
debate, no harm would be done to 
anybody. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
69: Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 170.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.”’ 


Mr. E. JENKINS moved the ad- 
journment of the House. He strongly 
objected to the House being driven into 
a corner, and forced to accept the second 
reading of the Bill without the oppor- 
tunity of reading the evidence given 
before the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not persevere in this 
Motion. Whether they approved or 
disapproved the Rule which had been 
established in ‘‘ another place,” they must 
all recognize the fact of its existence, 
and must remember that this matter in- 
volved the convenience of many parties, 
and might lead to considerable expense. 
It might be more convenient to be in pos- 
session of the evidence before the second 
reading; but if they read the Bill a 
second time now, and did not part with 
the control over it till the next stage, 
they might still either amend or reject 
it if necessary. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was no reason why the House 
should have been driven into a corner 
like this, for the scheme was prepared 
before the meeting of Parliament. He 
understood that, according to precedent, 
the present Bill would be withdrawn, 
and a new Bill introduced in the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. DODSON said, he did not think 
there was any necessity for the House to 
be driven into a corner in regard to the 
Bill, nor did he altogether assent to the 
doctrine laid down by the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, that the House should 
give way. But he hoped this Motion 
would not be pressed, the Government 
having promised to use their influence 
to obtain, if not the removal, at all events 
the modification, of the Rule objected to. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday next, at Two of the 
clock. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he should not 
press his Motion as to debtors under- 
going imprisonment, because the Home 
Secretary, having had the Correspondence 
laid before him, had modified the rules 
of which complaint had been made. He 
had to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for the readiness and promptness with 
which he had dealt with the matter, 
simply brought to his notice by a Ques- 
tion in that House. There was still 
some complaint that the wives of debtors 
were searched, and often partially un- 
dressed, before entering their husband’s 
cells, and with this he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would deal. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he was 
ready to admit that the position of 
debtors, while prisoners under the pro- 
visions of the Prisons Act of last Session, 
wassomewhatanomalous. Hethoroughly 
sympathized with the poor men who 
were imprisoned, because they were, in 
reality, unable to pay their debts. While 
in prison, they had to be maintained 
formerly by the county, and now by the 
State, their wives and families passing in 
the meantime into the workhouse, to be 
maintained out of the rates, so that 
society would actually gain by at once 
paying off their debts. But, having had 
much experience of prisons, he knew that 
there were many debtors imprisoned who 
were able to pay, but refused to do so. 
His view was that no one should be im- 
prisoned except for crime; but a great 
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charge their liabilities, chose to be kept 
in prison at the public expense rather 
than part with their money. Such men 
were acting with fraud, and ought to be 

unished for it. In one case, the Visiting 

ustices of a gaol had most successfully 
dealt with such persons by a timely in- 
crease of prison discipline, from which 
the debtors were glad to escape by pay- 
ing their debts. He could not recom- 
mend the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, but thought that the Attorney 
General might make some addition to 
the Act of 1877, which would meet 
eases such as those he had men- 
tioned. 


Questions. 


PERAK.—QUESTIONS. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
an article in the ‘‘London and China 
Telegraph ” of May 27th, 1878, in which 
the writer, after commenting upon the 
Estimates for the State of Perak, recently 
framed by the British Resident, Mr. 
Low, who, “acting under the advice of 
the Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments,” declined to sanction a. proposed 
new tax, goes on to remark, in conclu- 
sion— 

“that, as Perak matters seem to be all regu- 
lated by the governor of Singapore, it would be 
better and more straightforward at once to 
announce the annexation of the country, and 
not to keep up a state of things which is farcical 
and far from creditable ;’’ 


and, whether, looking to the fact that 
on the Ist June, 1876, Lord Carnarvon 
expressly declared that— 

‘¢ government of the country by British officers 


in the name of the Sultan (a measure very little 
removed from annexation) could not be allowed,” 


he will lay upon the Table further Papers 
showing, for the information of the 
House, the policy, instructions, and 
authority under which the proceedings 
of British Residents in Perak are now 
regulated; and in what respects the 
present condition of Perak differs from 
that of an annexed province, and the 
functions of the residents there from 
those proposed for the Commissioners 
appointed by Sir William Jervois, but, 
subsequently, set aside by Lord Car- 
narvon ? 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL wished 





many debtors, who were able to dis- | Payment of the Indian troops employed 


also to ask a Question in regard to the 
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in the Perak Expedition. It was ac- 
knowledged that the extra expenses 
caused by the removal of those troops 
would have to be charged either to the 
colony or the mother country; but he 
would liketo know, Whether the Govern- 
ment intended to move an Estimate not 
only for the extraordinary charges of the 
Expedition, but also for the ordinary pay 
and allowances of the soldiers during 
the period they were employed beyond 
the Indian territory? If not, it would 
be a clear case of the Indian Treasury 
being charged with the expenses of the 
troops while on foreign service. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that if the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Kirkealdy (Sir George Camp- 
bell) had given Notice of his Question 
with reference to the payment of the 
Indian troops, he should have been able 
to give him a definite answer. He 
might, however, say that the financial 
control of the House would ultimately 
be complete over any expenditure on 
account of the Indian troops in ques- 
tion, though there had been considerable 
delay, owing to the difficulty of settling 
the accounts between the different parties 
concerned. No doubt, pending that 
settlement, there had been a charge of 
£40,000 upon the revenues of India. 
He did not understand the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) to raise the general 
question of Perak or the history of the 
war, but rather to ask a Question with 
regard to the relations between the 
British Resident at Perak and the 
Native Rulers. A greater responsibility, 
of course, attached to Residents than 
that of merely advising Native rulers, 
and that responsibility had been clearly 
pointed out by his noble Predecessor. 
In Perak the position was one of some 
little difficulty, but the duties attending 
it seemed to have been performed suc- 
cessfully. 


LAND TAXATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL, 
move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent system of Land Taxation is inequitable, and 
requires to be amended,” 


on rising to 


said, the land tax appeared to be an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to the pub- 
lic revenues, for it purported to be 


Sir George Campbeli 
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assessed at the rate of 4s. in the pound 
on the yearly value of lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments throughout Great 
Britain. The lands throughout this 
country, as the Housewasaware, were all 
originally held on certain tenures from the 
Crown, and the idea of actual property 
in land was an idea which had onl 
sprung up comparatively recently. The 
primary idea of landholding was a trust 
and enjoyment of certain benefits on 
condition of performing that trust. The 
landowner held lands on condition of 
supplying men and arms for the Public 
Service for the defence of the country. 
The original signification and purport 
of what was now called the land tax was 
to provide for the Military Estimates of 
the Kingdom by various forms of knight 
service. By the Restoration Parliament, 
however, all the old knight tenures and 
military burdens upon land were swept 
away. After the Restoration the relief 
of land from taxation laid the founda- 
tion of the whole of that system of tax- 
ing commodities which rose to such an 
enormous height during the 18th and a 
portion of the 19th centuries. When 
the Revolution resulted in setting Wil- 
liam and Mary upon the Throne in the 
year 1692, there was a new arrange- 
ment. The landed gentry were some- 
what at a discount at that period. They 
enerally espoused the cause of the exiled 
overeigns, and owing to the press- 
ing necessities of the new Government, 
recourse was at once had co the histori- 
cal methods of raising taxes, and thus a 
land tax to the amount of 4s. in the 
ound was imposed. Under the Act of 
illiam and Mary the yearly value was 
returned at £2,000,000, in round num- 
bers; more than 100 years afterwards, 
in 1798, when another change took place, 
notwithstanding the immense increase 
in the value of land, the Return was 
principally the same as it was in 1690. 
The landed gentry were still largely 
actuated by feelings of loyalty to the 
exiled house, and were probably objects 
of greater suspicion than Irish tenant- 
= ery of the present day. Sir Robert 
alpole, therefore, thought it necessary 
to instil feelings of loyalty by a system 
very nearly tantamount to bribery. 
Under the powers granted by the Act of 
George lit, about half of the land tax 
existing at the end of the last century had 
been redeemed, and he admitted that 
that fact threw some difficulty in the way 
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of a re-adjustment of land taxation. If 
they looked at the yearly value of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, they 
could easily arrive at some knowledge of 
the great inequalities of the land taxa- 
tion. In Surrey the nominal taxof 4s. in 
the pound upon the full actual value of 
the lands really amounted to 74d. in the 
pound. In Yorkshire it amounted to 
73d. inthe pound; in Middlesex it real- 
ized 1$d.in the pound; in Lancashire 
only }d. in the pound; in Bedfordshire 
43d. in the pound; in Berks, 3}d.; and 
in Bucks, 3 1-16d. If the full rate of 
4s. were levied it would bring in 
£26,000,000, and yet it now only pro- 
duced £1,000,000 per annum. There 
was the greatest possible difference in 
the incidence of the tax throughout the 
different counties in Great Britain, and 
if the Government were to do nothing 
more than introduce some equalization 
of the incidence of the tax—if they were 
only tomake a 3d. or a 6d. tax all round 
—it would abolish what was only a far- 
cical contribution to the Imperial Reve- 
nues. He had no doubt whatever that 
the reform of the land tax in this country 
and the simplification of the whole sys- 
tem of raising Revenue were questions 
that would have to be faced, if not by a 
Conservative, certainly by a Liberal Ad- 
ministration. The taxation on land still 
bore on its face the impress of the pro- 
cess which was had recourse to in olden 
time for the purpose of reconciling the 
landholding class to important constitu- 
tional changes. It was time to relieve 
the public burdens from the evils which 
they suffered owing to the bribing of 
Jacobite gentlemen into accepting the 
Hanoverian dynasty. 

Mr. O’CLERY seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the present sys- 
tem of Land Taxation is inequitable, and re- 
quires to be amended,’ —(JM7r. ODonnell,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tut CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Motion covered a much 
larger ground than the speech in which 
it was introduced. Tho Motion had re- 
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ference to the present system of land 
taxation, whereas the speech was en- 
tirely confined to the land tax, and he 
did not know whether it was even rea- 
sonable to call the land tax a part of their 
present system of land taxation. If, 
however, it were reckoned a part, it 
certainly constituted only a very small 
part of the system, and it would be per- 
fectly impossible to discuss the question 
of the land taxation of this country on 
the exceedingly narrow basis suggested 
by the land tax. With regard to the 
land tax, he did not think it desirable to 
go into the historical arguments which 
the hon. Member had suggested to the 
House. The effect of all the proceed- 
ings, taken together, was that the land 
tax, as a source of taxation, was, in 
point of fact, abolished by the change 
which was made by Mr. Pitt, when it 
became no longer a tax, but a rent- 
charge uponthe land. For the last cen- 
tury, or nearly so, land had changed 
hands subject to that burden. About 
the time Mr. Pitt dealt in this way with 
the land tax, he instituted a different 
system of taxing landed and other pro- 
perty by the introduction of the property 
and income tax. In treating of the taxa- 
tion of land, they must considerthe burden 
of taxation which fell upon land through 
the instrumentality of that which was 
really a tax—namely, the income tax, in 
as far as it fell upon landed property. 
That, however, would lead them into a 
very wide field, into which they ought not 
to be tempted to enter by a speech which 
was confined to the land tax. With 
regard to the land tax itself, he believed 
there was nothing to be done except to 
leave it as it was; butif it were changed, 
some system of compulsory redemption 
ought to be applied to it, so as to ex- 
tinguish it altogether, and then the 
matter might be dealt with de novo. But 
to re-arrange the land tax, and to bring 
about what the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan had termed an equitable adjust- 
ment of the tax, in relation to its charge 
upon one class of the country and upon 
another, would be quite impossible, and 
would itself lead to inequitable conse- 
quences. 

Mr. PARNELL denied that it was 
Mr. Pitt’s intention to convert the land 
tax into a rent-charge, and hoped that 
next Session the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) would have an 
opportunity on the Budget of going 
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more fully and clearly into his views 
upon the question of land taxation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL expressed a wish 
to withdraw his Amendment, announc- 
ing, at the same time, his intention to 
bring the whole subject forward again 
next Session. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Surry considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works AND BuILDINGs. 


(1.) £28,416, to complete the sum for 
Royal Palaces. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out that the Vote contained an item of 
£693—which was a slight increase on 
the Vote of the previous year—for the 
Hampton Court Stud House, and Pad- 
docks and Buildings in Hampton Court 
Park appropriated to the stud establish- 
ment. He understood that these pad- 
docks were formerly part of Hampton 
Court Park, and were inclosed for the pur- 
poses of the stud establishment. These 
inclosures had gone on from year to 
year, and had been steadily increasing. 
In 1872, at a time when Mr. Ayrton was 
First Commissioner of Works, a Return 
was laid before the House of the lodges, 
houses, official residences, rights of pas- 
ture, &c., occupied, or enjoyed, within 
the parks under the charge of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works. In that 
Return, Hampton Court was entered as 
Hampton Court Park, and, he pre- 
sumed, a Vote for its maintenance as a 
park would be proposed in connection 
with the Parks’ Vote, notwithstanding 
that a considerable sum was asked for 
in the Vote now before the Committee. 
At the time to which he was referring, 
it was decided, as he believed, that the 
Master of the Horse was to be charged 
a rent for the use of the paddocks, and 
that he was also to pay for the herbage 
and grazing rights in the park. He 
wished to know, whether the conditions 
of the occupation had been so arranged 
as that the Master of the Horse did so 
pay as determined ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL replied, that 
the present Vote was forthe maintenance, 
and that Hampton Court Palace had no- 
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thing to do with the park. There was a 
slight excess this year over last, and that 
was due chiefly to a fact which he stated 
when laying a Supplementary Estimate 
before the Committee—dry rot having 
found its way into the palace, consider- 
able painting and structural repairs had 
been rendered necessary. With regard 
to the park, an arrangement was made 
about a year ago, under which the 
Master of the Horse paid a rent on ac- 
count of the matters alluded to by the 
hon. Baronet. It was found very diffi- 
cult to fix the amount, and the matter 
had been very carefully considered. 
First of all, the Master of the Horse had 
to pay for hay for the deer ; he had also to 
pay a keeper, to pay for a horse and cart, 
and everything, in fact, connected with 
the keeping and feeding of the deer. 
Owing to the fact that there were a very 
great number of trees in the park, the 
herbage was not so good as might be 
expected ; but the Commissioners had 
taken for their guidance the somewhat 
similar case of Bushey Park, and the 
Master of the Horse had agreed to pay 
the same rent in proportion to the acre- 
age that he paid for Bushey Park. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £4,950, to complete the sum for 
Marlborough House. 

Mr. ADAM asked, whether this Vote 
would complete all that was necessary 
to be done at Marlborough House ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he was 
happy to inform the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this was the last Vote at all 
likely to be required for the completion 
of Marlborough House. On examina- 
tion, it was found that the sanitary ar- 
rangements in the residence of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
were about as bad as they could be, and 
it had, therefore, been found necessary 
to make extensive alterations; but he 
believed no further sanitary arrange- 
ments would be required. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £24,728, to complete the sum for 
Houses of Parliament Buildings. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
understood that this Vote included a 
grant for the restoration of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church. He was sorry that his 
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Hope) was not in his place, as he would 
have had something to say on that mat- 
ter. The works being done at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church were a dreadful example 
of how very often old buildings might 
be ruined and destroyed by what was 
called restoration. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the hon. 
Baronet was in error. The Vote for 
St. Margaret’s Church was granted last 
year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £97,608, to complete the sum for 
Public Buildings. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE wished 
to know, whether it was. the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to carry 
out the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Public Buildings, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Adam) was a Member? It was a dis- 
grace to the country that our public 
buildings should continue in their pre- 
sent state, and that there should be no 
great buildings erected for the War 
Office and the Admiralty. A late Secre- 
tary for War stated on one occasion that 
he could not possibly continue to carry 
on his business in the Office, unless it 
was altered; and here, again, the Vote 
came before the Committee, without any 
statement being made as to the inten- 
tions of the Government to carry out 
the recommendations of the Committee 
to which he had referred. There was 
no reason why, in a great country like 
this, because there was a political crisis 
abroad, and England had found it neces- 
sary, in consequence, to spend a large 
sum of money, the Government was not 
to carry out certain recommendations 
made on the highest authority, and in 
the belief that they were necessary for 
the well-being of the Public Service and 
the dignity of the country. He found 
in the Vote an item of £36,000 a-year 
for the rent of hired offices, scattered all 
over London. There were some 15 
houses hired for the use of the War 
Office alone, and other Departments 
were housed in the same way. The 
Committee, over which he presided, 
went fully and fairly into the whole 
question. There were different opinions 
in the Committee on certain points, 
mainly connected with the plans; but 
on one point the Members were unani- 
mous—namely, that 12 months ought 
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not to be allowed to elapse before some- 
thing was done to improve the Public 
Offices; but a considerable time had 
already passed, and nothing had been 
done. As far as he could see, Parlia- 
ment would rise about the usual time; 
another Session would have passed, and 
nothing would have been done. Ho 
wanted to know, whether this state of 
things was to continue ? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the then Secretary 
to the Treasury—now First Lord of the 
Admiralty — were most anxious that 
some steps should be taken, and were 
keenly alive to the fact that by delay an 
enormous increase in the ultimate ex- 
penditure would be incurred. The build- 
ings that it would be necessary to buy 
for the erection of the new Public Offices 
were increasing in value, and the know- 
ledge that they would, at some time or 
other, have to be bought was inducing 
their present owners and occupiers to 
spend money on them, with a view to 
increased compensation. What was the 
case in France last year? The House 
well knew what the French nation had 
had to pay within the last year in the 
shape of war indemnity to Germany, and 
for her own charges and losses in con- 
nection with the war, yet the French 
Chamber last year voted £5,000,000 
sterling for the improvement of Paris, 
and the Municipality of Paris voted 
another £2,000,000. In this country, 
however, Parliament would not vote 
£1,500,000 or £2,000,000, at most, in 
order that the War and Admiralty De- 
partments might be properly housed, 
and Parliament Street, which, in its 
present state, was a disgrace to the 
country, be widened, so as to give a 
proper and adequate approach to the 
Houses of Parliament. He appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman for an assur- 
ance that the Session should not be 
allowed to pass without something being 
done to carry out the recommendations 
of the Select Committee. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, that 
since he had had a seat in that House 
they had spent a great deal of money in 
building new and increasing and im- 
proving old Public Offices; but he failed 
to see any corresponding decrease in 
the expense of those Departments. He 
feared that if the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Wight had his 
way, and large new offices were built, 
the old ones would be kept on, and there 
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would be an increase of expense, rather 
than a saving of public money. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he regretted that his right hon. 
Friend the Chanodlor of the Exchequer 
was not present, as he had, on a previous 
occasion, stated some very cogent reasons 
against acting upon the scheme pro- 
pounded by his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane), and which he seemed to have 
very much at heart. He did not think 
it could be said that the Government 
had ever accepted the site which the hon. 
Member referred to as being the only 
one which was possible for carrying out 
this work. There were as many as three 
sites under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and Papers on the subject 
had been before him in reference to the 
matter ever since he had had the honour 
of holding his present Office. In the 
interest of the Public Service, he thought 
the site suggested by his hon. Friend 
was not the one best suited for the pur- 

ose. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had recommended no site. The site to 
which he referred was the one which the 
Government had chosen, and was not 
the one which he should have himself 
preferred. , 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
repeated, that the Government had de- 
cided upon no site at all. At the pre- 
sent moment they had before them three 
different sites, the advantages of which 
varied very considerably. He had con- 
cluded that the site which the hon. 
Member meant, was the one opposite 
to the new block of official build- 
ings, inasmuch as he mentioned among 
its advantages the widening of Par- 
liament Street. In his judgment, it 
would not be to the interest of the Pub- 
lic Service, and it certainly would not 
be to the interest of the public purse, 
that the site in question should be 
adopted. However much there might 
be of advantage in getting all the Public 
Offices concentrated in large blocks of 
building, this was not, perhaps, the 
time at which the country was finan- 
cially prepared to enter upon a very 
large outlay for a work of that kind. 
The position of things was different from 
that which existed at the time when the 
Committee first sat to consider the mat- 
ter. The War Office had been consi- 
derably improved by the purchase and 
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addition to it of Winchester House and 
certain other buildings; and he doubted 
very much whether the noble Lord the 
present Secretary of State for India and 
former Minister for War would now 
think it so necessary as he once did to 
have a new War Office erected. It 
might be advantageous eventually to 
bring the whole of the War Office de- 
partments together on one. site, and at 
a time when the country was in a posi- 
tion to undertake such a work, the im- 
provement might be carried out, and 
the whole of the Public Offices concen- 
trated. The answer which his right 
hon. Friend gave the other evening with 
regard to financial difficulties was the 
real reason which had caused the hesi- 
tation of the Government and the Trea- 
sury as to a decision upon the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and the 
plans involved therein. 

Mr. ADAM admitted that the finan- 
cial difficulty to which the hon. Baronet 
had referred was one which called for 
careful consideration. Ths plan was a 
very serious undertaking, and in the 
present state of the finances of the coun- 
try, it might not be advisable to press 
the Government too strongly to carry 
out the recommendations which had been 
laid before them ; but, at the same time, 
he hoped they would not lose sight of 
the matter, and would, as soon as pos- 
sible, take it actively in hand. The ex- 
pense now incurred in renting a large 
number of houses all over the town for 
use as temporary offices, and which 
would be saved by the erection of per- 
manent ones, would go far towards pay- 
ing the cost of a great many of the im- 
provements. He wished to know whe- 
ther any decision had been come to in 
reference to finishing or erecting the 
corner towers on the new building in 
Whitehall? The Committee would re- 
member that the original plan of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott included some very 
handsome cupola towers, which would 
have very considerably improved the ap- 
pearance of the building. They would, 
without doubt, cost a great deal of money 
in the erection. He would like to know 
whether it was intended to build them ; 
and, if not, how the corners were to be 
finished, for at present they were far 
from being strikingly handsome? He 
should also like to know whether the 
sum of £3,000 included in the Estimate 
for supplying water from Orange Street 
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to the new Law Courts and to Somerset 
House would cover the whole expense ; 
and, whether there was sufficient water 
in the wells to supply the other large 
public buildings? He supposed the Law 
Courts were hardly in a sufficient stage 
of advancement to require much water 
at present. 

Mr.GERARD NOEL said, he thought 
the towers to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded were not approved ; 
but were, in fact, condemned by one of 
his Predecessors in Office. Since then 
Sir Gilbert Scott produced some other 
plans and designs; but they also were 
considered unsatisfactory, and at the 
present moment he could not give any 
promise of the corners being completed. 
With regard to the water supply, as far 
as he was informed, the £3,000 asked 
for would be amply sufficient to provide 
all the necessary requirements. Most 
of the Public Offices were already sup- 
plied from Orange Street ; but in order 
to meet any extra demands that might 
arise, the well had been deepened, and 
nothing more would be necessary to be 
done. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was glad to 
hear that the Government were not pre- 
pared, at the present time, to enter upon 
a large and costly scheme for the erection 
of public buildings. The sum paid at 
present for the rent of temporary public 
offices seemed to him very large ; but he 
supposed a portion of it would be saved 
when the Law Courts were completed, 
as doubtless some of the Departments 
might be accommodated there. A con- 
siderable economy might be effected by 
a careful scrutiny of the rents paid for 
hired buildings. It must be very well 
known that there were several Depart- 
ments, the business of which was carried 
on in hired buildings whose work was 
of the most trifling character. For in- 
stance,- £421 a-year were paid for an 
office for the Department of the. Lord 
Privy Seal, who did nothing that could 
not be just as well done in a small room 
that could easily be spared in one of the 
Houses of Parliament, or in one of the 
existing Public Offices. He said this en- 
tirely apart from the fact that the holder 
of the Office was a distinguished sine- 
curist, and simply because the country 
was paying a large annual sum for the 
rent of an office in which absolutely 
nothing was done. Then, again, he 
found that the country was paying £310 
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a-year as the rent of 31, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields for a Land Registry Office, in 
which, practically, nothing was done. 
It might, however, be necessary in these 
two cases, and in the cases of other public 
Departments where little or no work was 
done that they should each have a local 
habitation. He was, however, prepared 
to mention to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and also to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner, where they 
could find ample accommodation for 
those offices. He believed that at the 
top of the Houses of Parliament there 
were a number of rooms over the Com- 
mittee Rooms, and those rooms were not 
occupied for any purpose at all; why 
should not those rooms be turned to 
some public service? There was no 
reason why they should not be made 
use of in place of offices in which there 
was very little business done. Why 
should not the Lord Privy Seal go there, 
and they would be saved £420 per 
annum, and he would be still further 
exalted? And why should not the Land 
Registry people gotheretoo? There were 
many rooms inthe Houses of Parliament, 
which, he understood, had never been 
utilized that might be used for the 
Public Service, and he believed if his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
would give his attention to the matter, 
he might find suitable accommodation 
for the purposes of such public offices as 
were wanted. He ventured to throw 
out that suggestion to the hon. Gentle- 
man, by which he believed £2,000 or 
£3,000 per annum could be saved by 
utilizing the empty rooms at the top of 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought, as 
the result of some professional experience 
in connection with the acquisition of 
land, that it would be most unwise on 
the part of the Government to disclose 
the sites on which they had decided 
to erect public buildings. The proper 
course with a view to economy was gra- 
dually and silently to buy up the in- 
terests of persons ownirg or holding 
property which they might require, and 
then announce the use to which they in- 
tended to put it. By this means they 
would get what they wanted on reason- 
able terms; but if they stated before- 
hand what property they wanted, and 
for what purpose, the property would 
suddenly sine , perhaps, 50 per cent in 
price. When they came to the Vote for 
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the Law Courts, he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would be able to give some ac- 
count of the progress that was being 
made with the works. If he was rightly 
informed, it would not be very long be- 
fore the offices in connection with the 
Courts of Law which now occupied hired 
buildings would be removed into the 
rooms intended for them in the New 
Law Oourts, that portion of the building 
being rapidly pushed forward. The 
contractor had laboured under most 
peculiar difficulties in consequence of 
strikes and other matters ; but notwith- 
standing that he had done work which 
reflected great credit upon him, and had 
on the whole made very satisfactory pro- 
gress. 

Mr. E. JENKINS was surprised 
when he heard that the Government 
had not yet fixed upon a site for carrying 
out the recommendations of the Select 
Committee to which reference had been 
made. It seemed curious that while 
taking a credit of £6,000,000 for war- 
like purposes, they could not afford 
£1,000,000 or £2,000,000 for a more 
peaceful and more useful object. The 
hon. Gentleman who made the statement 
must know perfectly well that notices to 
treat were served upon the occupiers and 
owners of the property between Great 
George Street and the Government build- 
ings already erectedin Whitehall, and be- 
tween Queen Street and the Park. In one 
case, he believed, the Government actu- 
ally took possession of one block of 
buildings, and he certainly could not 
reconcile these facts with the statement 
of the hon. Baronet. There were other 
two items in the Estimate which required 
explanation; one was a sum of £935 
for adapting additional rooms at South 
Kensington for the National Portrait 
Gallery, and the other was a sum of 
£1,500 in connection with, the Southern 
Galleries there. It was a curious fact 
that South Kensington appeared in some 
form or other in almost every Vote. The 
people connected with that institution 
managed to get hold of public money in 
almost every direction ; and he thought 
it would be as well if all the money ex- 
pended on that institution could be set 
forth in a concentrated form, so that the 
confusion which now existed could be 
unravelled. It was not at all clear that 
the £1,500, for instance, was not in- 
tended for the purpose of some exhibi- 
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had not been obtained ; or for some pur- 
pose connected with the Horticultural 
Gardens, or, indeed, for any other in- 
nominate purpose. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in answer to 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr, 
Rylands), said, the questions relating to 
the Office of the Lord Privy Seal were 
too large to be discussed now, even if 
the occasion was an appropriate one, 
which it was not. He had no know- 
ledge of the suite of rooms over the 
Committee Rooms, to which the hon. 
Member had referred. In any case, he 
did not see how rooms in such a position 
could be applied to the Public Service— 
at any rate in the manner suggested. 
The sum of £1,500 was not a new Vote, 
but had been paid for many years, as 
rent for rooms used in the course of the 
Civil Service examinations, and also in 
connection with the Science and Art 
Department, and for other purposes. 
The £935 would be used for the purpose 
of effecting the much-needed improve- 
ments in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE did not 
think the sum set apart for the National 
Portrait Gallery was sufficient to make 
any substantial improvement in a gal- 
lery for the accommodation of some 
£70,000 worth of most valuable histo- 
rical paintings. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to have a 
distinct statement as to whether it was 
or was not intended to erect the new 
Public Offices. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was afraid there was no’ inten- 
tion, for the reasons he had already 
stated, to proceed at present. 

Mr. DILLWYN complained that, 
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with regard to the Estimates generally, 
and with regard to these public build- 
ings in particular, the Government did 
not take the Committee sufficiently into 
its confidence. Parliament found small 
items creeping into the Estimates, and 
they went on increasing from year 
to year without proper explanation, 
until they mounted up, in course of 
time, into very large sums indeed. 
When the Government proposed to 
erect new Public Offices, Museums, or 
anything else of that description, they 
should give the House as complete in- 
formation on the subject as they possibly 
could, and not keep on tacking on bit by 
bit, and adding year by year, to the 
Estimates. When the latter course was 
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followed, hon. Members not unnaturally 
cavilled, and looked much more closely 
at the Estimates than they would other- 
wise do. It was within his own know- 
ledge that, from small beginnings, very 
bulky Estimates had frequently resulted. 
In the present instance, he should like to 
know what it was the Government 
really contemplated. Was it intended 
to complete or to commence certain 
buildings this year or not? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not quite sure that I clearly 
understand what the scope of the hon. 
Gentleman’s question is. I understood 
him to be speaking partly of any great 
plan for the re-construction of Public 
Offices, and partly of enlargements, from 
time to time, of existing buildings. 
With regard to the re-construction and 
re-organization of large blocks of build- 
ings devoted to the Public Service, I 
entirely agree with him. I think that 
the Government ought to bring any 
plan of that sort before the House in 
such a shape that the House might be 
able to form a judgment as to its whole 
scope, and as to what its probable cost 
might be; and that, I will undertake to 
say, the present Government would be 
ready to promise. In reference to tem- 
porary, or rather occasional additions, to 
existing offices, that is a matter which 
must really be left to our judgment as 
the necessity may, from time to time, 
arise. Sometimes additions are made to 
collections in a Museum, -which require 
that more room should be provided; 
sometimes it is found that a Department 
enlarges, and it is necessary to secure 
accommodation for extra clerks, or 
something of that kind; and, in these 
and other ways, additions have to be 
made from time to time, and those addi- 
tions can only be brought forward as 
they are felt to be required. But with 
regard to any great scheme, such as that 
which, for several years now, has been 
more or less talked about, I quite 
concur with the hon. Gentleman that, 
whenever the Government are in a posi- 
tion to see their way to a conclusion as 
to what should be done, and are pre- 

pared to proceed with any particular 
scheme, they ought to come to the 
House, lay the plans upon the Table, 
and take the opinion of the House upon 
those plans before commencing work. 
T stated some little time ago, with regard 
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which reference has so often been made, 
that we do not consider the present year 
to be a favourable one for undertaking 
a large expenditure on public buildings ; 
and, therefore, although undoubtedly 
those offices are being carried on at 
some inconvenience, and although it is 
certainly desirable that before very long 
something should be done to provide 
more suitable accommodation—I do not 
think that we are actually in a position to 
make any proposal with regard to them 
at the present moment. But certain 
proposals have been under our conside- 
ration; and, when the proper time 
arrives, it will be our endeavour to 
adopt that plan, which, in our opinion, 
and in the opinion of the House, most 
combines efficiency with economy. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, he 
had been pleased to hear the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works, that the improve- 
ments on the National Portrait Gallery 
would now be proceeded with. He 
should have experienced still more satis- 
faction in listening to the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in reply to the 
question which had been addressed to 
him on that subject, had he not remem- 
bered that at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, a precisely similar reply had been 
given to the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
by the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who was now Secretary of State for War, 
but who was at that time Secretary to the 
Treasury (Colonel Stanley). The right 
hon. and gallant Member had told his 
hon. Friend that the improvements on 
the National Portrait Gallery would be 
proceeded with immediately. Some 
months had passed since then, but no- 
thing had been done; and, in these cir- 
cumstances, he must express the hope 
that the ‘immediately’ of the First 
Commissioner of Works would mean 
something more immediate and prompt 
than it had done in the case of the right 
hon. and gallantGentleman. He observed 
that there was a sum for the National 
Gallery included in the Vote which 
was now before the Committee; and 
therefore he must express another hope, 
and that was that the hon. Gentleman 
would see his way towards keeping that 
Gallery open for a longer period during 
the summer months. There wasa large 
number of persons, belonging to the 
mercantile and professional classes, who 
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were practically debarred, at present, 
from the privilege of inspecting its large 
and interesting collections, because the 
time for closing the Gallery was fixed at 
whatseemed to him an unnecessarily early 
hour. The National Gallery was a 
public institution whick should be ren- 
dered more available during the summer 
evenings to those who, by their avoca- 
tions, were precluded from visiting it 
in the course of the day. With reference 
to the Government Offices, of which men- 
tion had been made, he sincerely trusted 
that if the Government were really going 
to take that matter in hand, there would 
not be a repetition of the scandals which 
had arisen in connection with the Home 
Office, the Local Government Board 
Office, and other Offices. "What advan- 
tage would be gained by transferring 
the War Office to new buildings if, when 
the new buildings were obtained, it was 
found that they were as ill-drained, as 
ill-ventilated, and as unsuitable in the 
matter of accommodation as the premises 
which had been left behind? He hoped 
that the House would be taken into the 
confidence of the Government on this 
subject ; and that due opportunity would 
be given to it of examining the plans, 
of overhauling the work of the ar- 
chitects, and of securing for the} Public 
Service some more healthy and suitable 
accommodation than those eminent 
men who designed public buildings 
seemed sometimes inclined to provide. 
He would say nothing of the sham 
architecture which hon. Members saw 
as they came down to the House, of the 
five-storeyed building which ae 
to have but three storeys, or of the false 
architectural proportions by which the 
upper and lower floors had been com- 
pletely sacrificed to the grand tier. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he could 
assure the noble Lord that there had 
been no unnecessary delay in connection 
with the National Portrait Gallery. 
With regard to the hours during which 
the National Gallery should be kept 
open, that was a matter with which he 
had nothing to do. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the noble 
Lord had made observations which were 
well worthy of the attention of the Go- 
vernment ; but if the noble Lord sup- 

osed for a moment that Government 
epartments thought they could be 
mistaken, or that they believed Parlia- 
ment could in any way assist them, he 
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must have been somewhat unobservant 
of their general course of action. Go- 
vernment Departments, and the per- 
manent officials of those Departments, 
always acted upon the idea that they 
knew better than anybody else what was 
= for everybody all over the King- 
om. What wasthe result? The noble 
Lord had called attention to the gross 
public scandals that had arisen in con- 
nection with important buildings which 
had been erected at an enormous ex- 
ense, under the control of Public 
epartments, but which had become 
pestilential spots in consequence of the 
want of proper arrangements and the 
neglect of. ordinary sanitary precautions, 
But under the Vote which the Committee 
were now asked to pass, there was an 
item of £2,000 for Broadmoor Asylum. 
That sum was asked for in connection 
with a building which was only erected 
some 15 years ago; but which, he un- 
derstood, had been already condemned 
as a ‘‘ White Elephant,” which the Go- 
vernment must get rid of in some way, 
The Government, he believed, contem- 
plated pulling it down; but that, and 
other charges of a similar nature, were 
constantly cropping up in relation to 
buildings which were found to be alto- 
gether unsuitable for the purposes for 
which they had been reared. He al- 
luded to this for the purpose of re- 
marking that when the Government 
Departments, and their permanent offi- 
cials, were so often making such serious 
blunders, they ought not to arrogate to 
themselves immunity from error. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
believed that some criticism had been 
passed upon the work which had been 
performed in connection with St. Mar- 
garet’s Church. He thought it only 
right to say, out of regard to the very 
eminent architect under whom that work 
had been carried out, that the result of 
his labours had been a very careful and 
accurate revival of the building as it 
had appeared in the age of Henry VIII. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that before the 
Vote was passed he should like to have 
some explanation with respect to the 
item of Ordnance Survey Maintenance 
Offices. In that item he observed a 
considerable increase. Last year the 
amount was £1,050; this year it was 
£2,520. Ifthatincrease had been made 
in consequence of a pushing on of the 
work, he should have no complaint to 
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make; but he had heard objections in 
many quarters that the completion of 
the Survey had already been too long 
delayed. He did not know how the ad- 
ditional accommodation which was re- 
presented by the increase in the Vote 
was likely to advance the rate at which 
the work would be proceeded with; and, 
certainly, if that increase had merely 
the effect of rendering those who were 
engaged in the work more comfortable, 
the result, he was afraid, would be still 
greater delay in its completion. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the in- 
crease to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred had arisen from the absolute 
necessity of increased accommodation. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £11,650, to complete the sum for 
Furniture of Public Offices. 


(6.) £141,045, to complete the sum 
for the Revenue Department Buildings, 
Great Britain. 


(7.) £33,330, to complete the sum for 
County Court Buildings. 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he found in 
connection with this Vote, another in- 
stance of that which was constantly oc- 
curring throughout the Estimates. He 
observed that the Liverpool County 
Court had been estimated to cost 
£32,000; but now the figure was 
£40,000. That was what generally 
happened. A certain sum was men- 
tioned originally, and this sum was 
relied on; but the architect afterwards 
came forward with an increased Esti- 
mate, and the House looked at it, and 
passed it. He should like to know 
whether, in this particular case, the in- 
creased Estimate of £40,000 was likely 
to cover all the expenditure ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the ex- 
planation of the increase which had 
taken place was very simple. The 
building referred to had been originally 
intended simply for the purposes of a 
County Court; but, in addition to the 
business of such a Court, it would now 
be devoted also to Registration and In- 
land Revenue purposes. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £11,534, to complete the sum 
for the Metropolitan Police Court Build- 
ings. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he should like 
to have an assurance that the Estimate, 
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as a whole, would not be exceeded. He 
had great doubts as to whether these 
grants ought to be made to the Metro- 
politan Police Courts at all. In the 
provinees such charges were borne by 
the local authorities; and he did not see 
why such should not be the case in 
London. In one particular case, that of 
Bow Street, a new building had been 
but recently commenced ; and he recol- 
lected that last year a Vote on account 
was proposed in connection with the ex- 

enditure which its erection would pro- 

ably necessitate. At that time he 
objected, because the House had 
not been furnised with an Estimate of 
the total amount that would be re- 
quired, and the Government were good 
enough to postpone the Vote in conse- 


quence. But, then, the ordinary course 
of things happened. The Vote was ad- 
journed for some time ; and he remem- 


ered being told by one of the police 
magistrates that great inconvenience 
was being caused in consequence of the 
uncertainty which existed as to whether 
the Vote would be proceeded with or 
not. At the end of the Session, how- 
ever, when it was impossible to give 
proper attention to the question, the 
Vote was passed. He was not sure 
whether hon. Members who were in- 
terested in the matter were present on 
that occasion—at all events, a Vote 
which had been hung up for some 
months was taken at a time, when, 
necessarily, it could not be considered 
in such a way as its importance de- 
manded. He could not say that he was 
prepared to state, upon recollection, 
whether before that Vote on account 
was brought forward, there was an Esti- 
mate laid on the Table of the House as 
to the total sum which would be re- 
quired; but he presumed, and took for 
granted, that there was. But, whether 
that were so, or not, he desired to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether he could 
give a positive assurance that the Esti- 
mate of £30,000 for Bow Street would 
cover the cost, or whether it would be- 
come £35,000, £40,000, or £50,000 ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right. Last 
year there was no time for the prepara- 
tion of a formal Estimate in connection 
with Bow Street, and the Vote was with- 
drawn; but a general Estimate was 
made, and he had great hopes that that 
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eneral Estimate would not be exceeded. 
t was impossible, however, to give the 
hon. Gentleman an absolute assurance 
on the matter; but the Estimate had 
been framed in the most careful manner. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £90,300, to complete the sum for 
the New Courts of Justices and Offices. 

Mr. ADAM asked the ‘right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he could give any 
information to the Committee as to the 
progress of the buildings ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
works ought to have been completed on 
the Ist of December last, even giving 
an allowance to the extent of three 
months, which was allowed by the 
strike clauses in the contract; but, 
he was sorry to say, that, in conse- 
quence of the masons’ strike, they had 
not progressed in a satisfactory manner 
during that month and the months of 
January and February. Since the con- 
tractors had obtained foreign labour, 
however, considerable progress had been 
made; and he hoped that by the end of 
September or October the eastern por- 
tion of the buildings would be opened. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £100,200, to complete the sum 
for the Survey of the United Kingdom. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he desired to ask his right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works, a 
question on the subject to which the 
Vote referred. It had been stated in 
that House about a fortnight ago, that it 
would be 18 years before the Survey was 
finished ; and when that statement was 
made there was a general feeling on the 
part of hon. Members that the work 
ought to be completed as soon as pos- 
sible. He now wished to ask his right 
hon. Friend, whether he had had any 
communication with the Treasury on the 
subject; and, whether there was any 
hope or prospect of the Survey being 
brought to a conclusion with greater 
rapidity? Nothing could be of more 
importance to the country than that the 
Survey should be completed without 
delay. He could speak without any 
prejudice on the matter; because the 
whole of his own county had been sur- 
veyed, and he was only anxious that 
others who had not been so fortunate 


Mr, Gerard Noel 


(COMMONS) — 
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should have their counties surveyed as 
well. This was one of those works 
which ought to be pressed forward ; and 
he was sure that the Committee would 
agree to any recommendation which the 
Government might bring forward for 
bringing the Survey to a speedy termi- 
nation. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL thought he 
might say that the Survey of the United 
Kingdom was going on satisfactorily, 
so far as the sum voted by Parliament 
would permit. Up to a certain point 
the experience of the Director of the Sur- 
vey had been based on what had been 
done in the Northern parts of England, 
which were purely agricultural coun- 
ties; but, when he came to the Midland 
district, where there were coal, iron, and 
large towns and villages, the difficul- 
tiesto contend with were much greater, 
and the Survey had not, perhaps, been 
as rapid as might have been anti- 
cipated. He might state that 13 
counties in England had now been 
surveyed; that 17 others were in 
process of being surveyed; and that 
all Scotland and the greater part, if 
not the whole, of Ireland had also been 
surveyed. He had communicated a 
short time ago with the Director of the 
Survey, and had asked him whether, in 
the event of the Parliamentary grant 
being doubled, he could finish the work 
in from five to ten years. The gentle- 
man to whom he referred had replied 
that he did not think it would be possible 
to complete the Survey of England and 
Wales in that time, inasmuch as a 
sufficient number of eligible men could 
not be secured for the purpose, and that 
even if the grant were largely increased 
the Survey, in all probability, would 
still take 12 or 14 years. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK _ remarked 
that questions and answers on this sub- 
ject were becoming tiresome. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works had just made a statement 
precisely similar to that which he re- 
membered hearing in the House 14 
years ago. Every year the Government 
were asked—‘' How is the Ordnance 
Survey getting on?” and the reply was 
—‘‘Oh! we are getting on as well as 
can be expected.” To all those who 
were really interested in this matter the 
delay which had taken place with the 
Survey was most disappointing ; and, so 
far as he was concerned, he should like 
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to know on what principle the work was 
being carried out. y little land 


which he possessed had been surveyed 
twice during recent years. Having 
gone over it once, the surveyors had put 
up a te with a flag on it; and had not 
come back until after the lapse of four 
years. Why was it that the survey was 
not in some way facilitated? If one of 
the well-conducted railway companies 
desired to examine a district, and to 
bring the results before Parliament, 
they would go over an enormous amount 
of ground in a very short time, and, 
having done so, they would come to the 
Legislature with very accurate plans 
pi. ns bn But in this matter 
of the survey the result was the ‘same 
year after year; and, if matters went on 
as they had been doing, the result of 
the whole work would om of compara- 
tively little use, for, by the time the 
survey would be finished, almost a new 
generation would have sprung up, and 
almost everything would have materially 
changed. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, there 
were, no doubt, vested interests con- 
nected with this survey question which 
it was somewhat difficult to get rid of; 
but, from information which he had re- 
ceived from other quarters, he did not 
think there was any real foundation for 
the difficulties which appeared to have 
been suggested by the gentleman who 
was at the head of the work. The pre- 
sent staff might be insufficient; but it 
might easily be increased if money were 
forthcoming to pay for additional men. 
Hon. Members must know that, at the 
present time, the number of engineers 
and surveyors in this country was ex- 
cessive. There were many such men 
who were employed only half their time 
and at unremunerative rates; and all 
that was required was to get some of 
those men—skilled and trained—to 
assist in the work. There was nothing 
magical in the Ordnance Survey, as 
compared with surveys made for land- 
owners and railway companies. The 
present Ordnance Survey on the large 
scale was, in appearance, like an 
ordinary estate survey. There might 
be some little difficulty, no doubt, 
in the mountainous districts; but those 
districts were limited in extent, There 
would be no difficulty whatever as re- 
garded the portions of England that 
were not mountainous; and, by employ- 
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ing other surveyors to help with the 
work, the survey might be completed 
within a reasonable time. If it was 
worth doing at all, it ought to be done 
quickly. rtd it was of value to the coun- 
try, the sooner it was done the better. 
Why should future generations alone 
have the benefit of it? 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £11,509, to complete the sum 
for the Science and Art Department 
Buildings. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he observed 
that it was proposed under the Vote to 
take an addition of £1,000 for the en- 
largement of a sketch by Mr. Leighton. 
He should like to know what the sketch 
was? Was it a sketch of the plans of 
the new buildings which had not been 
estimated for, or was it a sketch upon 
the walls of the interior? Again, there 
was an item for ‘‘ works and internal 
decorations ;’’ but this was only another 
instance of the fact that the Estimates 
had been so manipulated that hon. 
Members were not really able to find 
out how the money which they were 
asked to vote was expended. That 
might seem a strong statement to make; 
but he could prove it. There were items 
for ‘‘ works and internal decorations,” 
for ‘‘ schools,” for ‘ordinary mainte- 
nance and repairs;’’ and, further on, 
there was a very large Vote taken in 
connection with the South Kensington 
Museum—for artizans, for labourers, 
for repairs, and for incidental expenses 
of various kinds, all of which might be 
included under the same head, and in 
reference to which, undoubtedly, per- 
sons were employed. But the Esti- 
mates were so presented that it was 
almost impossible to separate the differ- 
ent items, and to ascertain exactly what 
amount was expended in this or that di- 
rection. Money wasvoted underthe gene- 
ral heads, ‘‘ Repairs,” ‘‘Artizans,”’ ‘‘Stu- 
dents,” &c. ; but Parliament was not fur- 
nished with any detailed information on 
the subject. Whether intentionally or not 
the science of bungling statistics, and 
of deceiving people by so bungling 
them, had hed, carried to perfection 
in connection with South Kensington 
Museum ; and it was full time that the 
Committee should make a stand against 
the way in which these accounts were 
presented to the House, There were 
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various Departments which appeared to 
be over-lapping each other in the most 
extraordinary manner; and at the pre- 
sent time it was impossible exactly to 
define how much money went to the 
Science and Art Department, how much 
to South Kensington, and how much to 
other bodies who had a temporary or 
permanent resting-place in that focus of 
genius. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the 
sketch by Mr. Leighton, to which the 
hon. Member had referred, was not a 
design of the buildings, but a picture for 
which a Vote had already been passed 
in the House.’ The picture was to be 
seen in one of the Central Halls, and 
was, if he might so express it, in con- 
tinuation of another piece of decoration 
which had also been already sanctioned. 
About £1,025 had been expended in 
works of internal decoration; and £125 
remained to be applied to the embellish- 
ment of the Refreshment Room, the 
South Court, and the Lecture Hall. With 
regard to the other remarks of the hon. 
Member, he hoped to be able to give 
him a satisfactory explanation when a 
subsequent Vote was reached. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was glad 
that the hon. Member for Dundee had 
called attention to this Estimate on the 
present occasion. He had often heard 
discussions upon it; and he was not 
surprised that these discussions had 
taken place. South Kensington did not 
appear to be governed by the same 
rules which were in operation in other 
establishments of a similar nature. 
There were payments for sketches by 
Mr. Leighton, and for so-called decora- 
tions; but, if really good decorations 
were wanted, why not employ proper 
professional men to do the work, as was 
done in the British Museum, the Na- 
tional Gallery, and other places? The 
loose way of spending money in carry- 
ing out decorations, which prevailed in 
South Kensington, was not followed in 
other institutions where there was a 
real love of pure Art. Indeed, he 
doubted whether either Science or Art 
was pure at South Kensington. He 
thought the Committee should regard 
with the greatest jealousy the way in 
which the accounts were drawn up. 
As those accounts were now brought 
forward, it was extremely difficult to 
find out what was really done in con- 
nection with that institution every year; 
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and, in his opinion, there ought to be a 
Committee appointed to inquire into 
the subject. He objected very much to 
the money which was voted for South 
Kensington; because he did not think 
that, under existing arrangements, that 
establishment tended to promote real 
Science or Art at all. He was glad that 
the question had been brought forward ; 
and that he had an opportunity of 
making an emphatic protest against the 

erpetuation of the present way of 
bctaging the Estimates before the Com- 
mittee. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
could not understand what became of 
the money which was voted for the South 
Kensington Museum. Nearly every item 
of the expenditure upon it was over- 
estimated ; and he wished to draw the 
attention of his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury particularly to the 
subject, in order that as accurate an 
Estimate as possible might in future be 
presented to the House, and that money 
voted for one specific object might not 
be expended on another. He did not 
for one moment mean to say that there 
was any intention to deceive the House 
in the matter ; but it was quite clear the 
accounts in connection with the Science 
and Art Department were not so cor- 
rectly kept as in other Departments. He 
should prefer to see a Supplementary 
Estimate asked for, to having a larger 
sum than was required voted for an 
establishment such as South Kensing- 
ton. 

Mr. J. COWEN had no desire un- 
necessarily to prolong the present dis- 
cussion, but could not refrain from re- 
cording his protest against the systematic 
attempts which were made to disparage 
an institution like South Kensington, of 
whose value, in an educational point of 
view, direct proof was being given at 
the present moment. The magnificent 
specimens of English pottery which were 
to be seen at the Paris Exhibition were, 
he did not hesitate to say, to a great ex- 
tent due to the educational influence 
which was exercised by that institution. 
Those specimens reflected great honour 
and credit on this country ; and but for 
the existence of South Kensington we 
should not, he believed, have them to 
boast o 
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Sm GEORGE BOWYER entirely | 


concurred in the observations which had 
fallen from his hon. Friend who spoke 
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last, and must strongly protest against 
the Museum being described, as it had 
been by another hon. Friend of his, 
as a peep-show. He looked upon South 
Kensington as being of the utmost im- 

ortance in opening peoples eyes to 
what, in reality, constituted true Art. In 
England there was only one style of Art 


cultivated—the Gothic; but those who. 


went to South Kensington had the _ 

rtunity afforded them of seeing t 
Ttalian and other styles of Art, and he 
felt quite sure that artists and others 
who did not happen to have travelled on 
the Continent, derived great advantage 
from their visits to the Museum where 
they found specimens of good taste and 
pure Art. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could assure the Committee that neither 
he nor his right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works wished at all to 
undervalue the educational influences of 
South Kensington Museum ; neither did 
he understand his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) to have spoken 
in disparagement of those influences. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had merely 
called attention to a matter of accounts; 
and he must at once admit that it was 
the duty of the Secretary to the Treasury 
to take care that the Estimates presented 
to the House really accorded with the 
expenditure which was incurred within 
the financial year for which they were 
proposed. The object of the Estimate, 
in the present instance, would certainly 
not be attained if the Government were 
= show any disposition to depreciate 


Sm ANDREW LUSK, while fully 
recognizing the value of Art, and while 
desirous of promoting its progress in 
every legitimate way, could not help, at 
the same time, thinking that a great 
deal of money was wasted in connection 
with the Museum at South Kensington. 
He very well recollected when consider- 
able defalcations had been discovered 
there; and he hoped, therefore, the ac- 
counts would be presented to the House 
in such a way that hon. Members might 
be able to see how the money voted for 
the Museum was actually spent. 


Vote agreed to. 
(12.) £3,796, to complete the sum for 
British Museum Buildings 
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(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £60,050, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1879, for the Erection 
of a Natural. History Museum.” 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to move that 
the Vote be struck out. The original 
Estimate for the erection of the Natural 
History Museum was £350,000. A re- 
vised Estimate was subsequently pre- 
sented to the House for £45,000 more, 
or £395,000. Last year he asked the 
noble Lord who, at the time, occupied 
the position of Vice President of the 
Committee of Council for Education 
(Viscount Sandon)—but who had since 
been raised to a higher office—whether 
the new building which he had been 
watching with the greatest interest for 
some time was likely to be completed 
for anything like the sum set forth in 
the revised Estimate ? and the reply was 
that more money would be required. 
Well, not only had the whole of the 
£395,000 which he had just mentioned 
been expended, but what was called an 
approximate Estimate, amounting to 
£177,750, was presented for the purpose 
of putting fixings and fittings in the 
new building. Under these circum- 
stances, he should like to have some ex- 
planation from the First Commissioner 
of Works on the subject. He should like 
to know whether, in the original plan 
of the building, it was contemplated to 
erect those annexes which had since been 
added, and which were to be seen sprawl- 
ing behind it in that part of South Ken- 
sington in which it was situated? As 
for the building itself, it was almost a 
disgrace to the architecture of the metro- 
polis. Looked at from one point of view, 
it had the appearance of a, home for lost 
dogs, with its gargoyles, corbels, and 
mastiffs ; from another, it reminded one 
of a cattle-market; while any person 
seeing it from the rear would imagine it 
was a railway station. Such was the 
building for which the Committee were 
asked to pay an enormous sum in excess 
of the original Estimate. Was that 
excess to be accounted for by the fact 
that a number of new annexes had been 
added in the rear of the building, and a 
sort of Campanile tower? he did not 
know exactly what it was termed in 
architecture. The matter required ex- 
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planation ; and, as a protest against the 
mode of proceeding to which he had 
called the attention of the Committee, 
he should move that the Vate be 
omitted. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that it 
was not until after the original Estimate 
had been framed that it had been de- 
termined to make the additions to the 
building to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred. Fixtures had also to be put up. 

Mr. E. JENKINS pointed out that 
the original Estimate included the cost 
of those fixtures. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL replied that it 
did not include the entire cost, and that, 
besides, it had been found necessary to 
provide fittings for the exhibition of the 
different specimens of animals—as, for 
example, the specimens which had been 
brought from India. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he was not 
satisfied with the explanation. He 
understood that the original Estimate 
was to include everything, except the 
construction of cases in which to place 
the animals. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the words ‘‘internal fittings” 
were not in the original Estimate, and 
that it was necessary to have proper 
cases for the collection. A special con- 
tract had been entered into showing the 
amount of work to be done, and the sum 
which was to be paid for it, and that 
contract, having been carefully examined, 
had been sanctioned by the Treasury. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he would 
divide the Committee against the Vote, 
and would also move that the original 
Estimate, as well as the new Estimate, 
should be laid on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to know, 
whether any Estimate had been drawn 
up for the making of the cases? The 
approximate Estimate appeared to him 
to be very vague. 

Mr. HERSCHELL asked, what was 
to become of the cases in which the 
animals had hitherto been exhibited? 
Were they to be transferred from the 
British Museum, or left behind and en- 
tirely new ones constructed ? 

Sim HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the question was a difficult one to 
answer. The cases at present in use 
might not be found to fit the new build- 
ing. They might, in many instances, 
be either too small or too large. 
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Mr. MONK would recommend his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) not to divide the Com- 
mittee against the entire Vote. There 
was, however, an item of £20,000 for 
internal fittings, which he thought the 
Committee ought not to be asked to vote 
until full information was laid before 
them as to what those fittings were 
to be. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he would ac- 
cept the suggestion of his hon. Friend, 
and move not the omission of the 
Vote, but its reduction by the sum of 
£20,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £40,050, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 


in course of payment during the year ending on 


the 31st day of March 1879, for the Erection of 
a Natural History Museum.”—(Mr. Edward 
Jenkins.) 


Sm PHILIP EGERTON said, the 
Trustees of the British Museum had 
pressed the Treasury very hard with 
respect to the construction of cases, 
which was a matter of considerable 
difficulty, inasmuch as it was necessary 
to provide for the exclusion of dust, the 
ohne of depredations, and the ex- 

ibition of the various specimens to the 
best possible advantage. They had to 
ask that experimental cases should be 
made of the very best kind ; and in that 
fact some reason might, he thought, be 
found for the proposal of an approxi- 
mate Estimate. It was stated in evi- 
dence, by the heads of departments, that 
the fittings of the Museum might be de- 
layed in transmission a period of six 
months, and the Trustees had, there- 
fore, been exceedingly anxious to pro- 
cure the cases. The increase in the 
Estimate for the new building might, he 
believed, be ascribed in a great degree 
to the decision which had been arrived 
at to carry one of the towers to the 
height which was originally proposed, 
and so to provide a sufficient elevation 
for a tank by means of which an 
adequate supply of water might be 


secured. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK should like to 
know who was responsible for the work? 
Things, it appeared to. him, were con- 
ducted in a very loose way at South 
Kensington. In the present case, there 
really seemed to be nobody who knew 
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anything either about.the contract or 
the Estimate. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) £11,288, to complete the sum 
for Harbours, &c. under the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. MONK asked, what harbours 
were included in the Vote? In the case 
of Harwich, which he found mentioned 
as one of them, there were, he believed, 
certain dues which covered the Vote; 
but there were no such dues in connec- 
tion with the harbours of Dover and 
Holyhead. Why, too, he should like 
to know, was the Committee called upon 
to vote money for the two last-named 
harbours and not for Folkestone. Again, 
there was a sum set down for repairs at 
Spurn Point ; why was that sum to be 
paid by the country instead of by the 
local authorities ? He could understand 
why a grant should be made in the case 
of Dover and Holyhead, because they 
were packet-stations, but Spurn Point 
had no such claim. 

Viscount SANDON pointed out that 
Dover and Holyhead were harbours of 
great importance in a national point of 
view, and that the arrangement in the 
case of Harwich was one of very old 
standing. He was sorry to say he could 
not give his hon. Friend any further 
information at present; but he would 
take care that the whole subject should 
be carefully inquired into. - 

Mr. MONK was obliged to the noble 
Viscount for his information, but it really 
amounted to nothing at all. The noble 
Viscount said nothing about Spurn Point. 
Unless some more satisfactory explana- 
tion were given, he should feel it to be 
his duty to divide the Committee against 
the Vote. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that Spurn 
Point was a narrow slip of land at the 
northern entrance of the Humber, on 
the extremity of which was an im- 
portant lighthouse, the safety of which 
was threatened by the action of the sea, 
which the Board of Trade was endea- 
vouring to arrest by groynes, &c. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would remind the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) that there were 
certain harbours in receipt of aid from 
the Government, because they were har- 
bours of refuge. Dover, which had been 
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transferred to the control of the Board 
of Trade in 1866, was one of those 
harbours, and Spurn Point was another. 

Viscount SANDON said, he would 
explain more fully the details of the 
Vote on a future occasion. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £183,091, to complete the sum 
for rates on Government property. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked, whe- 
ther the allowances granted in lieu of 
rates were made upon any principle, or 
simply by guess-work, and whether acer- 
tain sum was allowed by arrangement 
to one locality, and a certain sum to 
another? It seemed to him that the 
local rates on Government property 
should be levied upon the same principle 
as:upon every other kind of property, 
there being some one to represent 
the Government as well as the local 
authorities, to see that the assessment 
was a fair one. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the sum contributed was 
regulated according to the amount at 
which the property in question would 
be rated if it did not belong to the 
Government. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £7,500, to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, what steps had been taken 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee which sat a short time 
ago to inquire into the constitution and 
management of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, and over which the hon. 
Baronet himself had so ably presided? 
Was it the intention of the Government, 
he should like to know, to transfer the 
control of the Brigade, in accordance 
with one of those recommendations, from 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment? As to another recommendation 
—the transference of the central station 
from Watling Street to Southwark 
Bridge—he saw by the newspapers that 
that had been acted upon within the 
last few days. But perhaps the hon. 


Baronet could inform him whether it 
was proposed to make any addition to 
the number of men in the Brigade? as 
the force was at present seriously over- 
worked in the performance of its duties, 
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said, he was quite as much alive as the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman could be 
to the necessity of carrying out, as far 
as possible, the recommendations of the 
Committee to which he alluded. The 
whole subject was under the considera- 
tion of his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; but alterations, such as those 
suggested, could, of course, be made 


only after very careful investigation. As. 


to the increase in the number of men, 
he could not give the Committee any 
positive information; but he would in- 
quire into the matter. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK pointed out 
that the Government paid only £10,000 
a-year in the shape of a contribution to 
the support of the Fire Brigade for the 
protection of their property, and con- 
tended that that amount ought to be 
considerably increased. As to placing 
the Brigade under the control of the 
Home Office, it was a proposal which, in 
his opinion, would be as well let alone. 
The force was exceedingly well managed 


at present. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought it was undesirable to make any 
change, such as that suggested by the 
hon. Baronet, until the recommendations 
of the Committee had been fully con- 
sidered. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £9,310, to complete the sum 
for Lighthouses Abroad. 


(18.) £32,867, to complete the sum 
for Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Thurs- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Zhursday 
next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [6th June] reported. 


First Twenty-two Resolutions agreed 
to. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
took occasion, when the Vote for the 
Post Office was read by the Olerk at the 
Table, to refer to an error of £440 in 
connection with the Money Order Office 
which, he said, had been pointed out 
on the previous evening by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea 


Mr. Hayter 


{COMMONS} 


| the hon. Baronet. 
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(Sir Charles W. Dilke). To rectify 
that error, he contemplated at first 
moving the reduction of the Vote by 
that amount; but he had been informed 
that if that course were taken, there 
would appear to be a discrepancy be- 
tween the Estimate and the sum voted, 
which might lead to serious misappre- 
hension and irregularity in future years. 
The better plan, therefore, he thought, 
would be to allow the extra sum to pass, 
on the distinct understanding that it 
would be repaid into the Exchequer. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE would offer 
no objection to the course proposed by 
At the same time, he 
should like to have the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Chester (Mr. Raikes) 
as to whether it was not an ordinary 
mode of proceeding to move the reduc- 
tion of a Voteon the Report of Supply ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Baronet wish to oppose the Vote ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the further Proceeding on 
Consideration of the said Resolutions 
stood adjourned till Thursday next. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 13th June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrrxy—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates. 
Resolutions [June 7] reported. 
Pusiic Bruits — First Reading — Medical Act 
(1858) Amendment * [216]. 
Second Reading — Medical Act (1858) Amend- 
ment (No. 2) [196], debate adjourned. 
Committee—Report—Inclosure Provisional Order 
Cee Waterdine)* [190]; Elementary 
ucation Provisional Orders Confirmation 
Birmingham, oo 191]; Provisional Or- 
ers (Ireland mn tion (Dungarvan, 
ru ie 193] ; Government Provisional 
Order (Darenth Valley) (re-comm.)* [206]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders ( 11a 
Union, &c.) Setar OF (164) 5 Local Go- 
vernment Provisional ers (Dawlish, &c.) 
(re-comm.) * [212]; Local Government Pro- 
visional ers. (Bournemouth, &c.) (ie- 
comm.) * [213] ; Government Provi- 
i ers (Abergavenny Union, &c.) (re- 
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Considered as amended—General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act, 1862, Amend- 
ment * [147]; Tenant Right (Ireland) [31], 
deferred. 

Third Reading — Local Government (Ireland 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Artizans’ an 
Labourers’ Dwellings) (Cork) * [180]; Dental 
Practitioners * [177], and passed. ~ 


QUESTIONS. 


oOo 


ARMY—THE RESERVE FORCES—PEN- 
SIONS AND GOOD CONDUCT PAY. 


QUESTION. 


CoroneEL ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
General Order No. 36, 1st of May 1878, 
laying down that ‘‘ service in the Re- 
serve will reckon towards pension but 
not towards good conduct pay” is not 
inconsistent with the terms upon which 
men entered the Reserve as laid down in 
Clause 9, Reserve Force Circulars 1870, 
and inserted inthe soldiers’ small books ; 
whether he is in a position to state that 
the General Order referred to has been 
or will be cancelled; and, whether he 
will consider the propriety, in any future 
Regulation which may be issued, of 
making the privilege of counting Re- 
serve service towards good conduct pay 
conditional on the possession of one 
good conduct badge at the time of join- 
ing the Reserve ? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, it 
was true that the General Order in ques- 
tion was not quite consistent; but, the 
attention of the War Office having been 
called to the matter, an alteration had 
been already made, and would shortly 
be published, bringing: the terms of the 
Order into complete harmony with the 
attestation papers. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAFFRE WAR— 
OFFICERS ON SPECIAL SERVICE. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he can give to 
the House the names of the officers 
selected to proceed on special service to 
the Cape op Good Hope; and, whether 


he is in a position to state the reasons 
for their sudden despatch to join the 
troops in the field engaged in suppress- 
ing the Caffre outbreak, ufder the 
command of Major General Hon. F. 
Thesiger, O.B. ? 
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Service.— Question. 


Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, he 
did not think it necessary to read to the 
House the names of the officers in ques- 
tion; but the list of them would be 
placed in the Library for the information 
of hon. Members. The reason for their 
being sent to South Africa was, that 
General Thesiger had written home to 
say that he found the practice of asso- 
ciating Imperial officers with the Colo- 
nial Forces had been productive of great 
good, and that there were several com- 
mands which he wished to see filled by 
Imperial officers of the rank of captain, 
or by subalterns of long standing. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE PERAK 
EXPEDITION—PAY OF THE INDIAN 
TROOPS.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the ordinary pay of the Indian 
troops employed in the Perak Expedi- 
tion at the instance of the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, for the period 
when they were beyond the Indian Do- 
minions of Her Majesty, is charged to 
the Indian Exchequer or is to be other- 
wise provided for? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the ordi- 
nary pay of the Indian troops in that 
Expedition is charged to the Indian Ex- 
chequer. 

Sm. GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that he would, at the earliest op- 
portunity, callthe attention of the House 
to the injustice thereby done to the 
Indian taxpayer. 


ARMY—THE INDIAN SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 


GenEraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, under the circumstance of 
India being again obliged to borrow 
two-and-a-half millions tocover expendi- 
ture, it would be practicable to give some 
relief to the embarrassed finances by 
withdrawing three out of the fifty bat- 
talions of European Infantry, especially 
as the effectives in privates are so far 
below the established strength of thirty- 
nine thousand privates, as to be nearly 
equal to the number of that grade in 
three battalions; or, if the paper strength 
of thirty-nine thousand privates must be 
adhered to, whether that end could not 
be attained by raising each Infantry 
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company of forty-seven battalions to one 
hundred and four privates, instead of 
the nominal present strength of about 
ninety-seven privates, now fallen to 
about ninety-two effectives ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
he did not think it desirable at present 
to suggest any change in the number of 
battalions in the Indian Service, the 
question having been carefully con- 
sidered and settled in 1870. It was a 
mistake to suppose that the establish- 
ment of the rank and file in India was 
always under its strength. It was true 
the number in each company varied ; 
but the companies were not always 
under their strength, but, on the con- 
trary, were sometimes over it, the fluc- 
tuation being due to the fact that troops 
could only be sent out to India at a par- 
ticular season of the year. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 0 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


TREATIES OF 1856 AND 1871. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the Treaties 
of 1856 and 1871; and to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, all 
future Treaties between this Country and Foreign 
Powers under which this Country is engaged, 
separately or in conjunction with any other 
Power, to interfere by force of arms, or by 
armed demonstration, or by the contribution of 
any military contingent or pecuniary subsidy, 
to attack or defend any Government or Nation 
with reference to its internal arrangements or 
foreign relations, or on any other contingency 
whatsoever, ought to be laid upon the Table of 
both Houses of Parliament before being ratified, 
in order that an opportunity may be afforded 
to both Houses of expressing their opinion upon 
the provisions of se Treaties,” 


said: I did not wish, Sir, to trouble the 
House at any length on the subject of 
the Resolution which I have placed 
upon the Paper, although it is a ques- 
tion which at all times is one of much 
interest and importance; but it is es- 
pecially appropriate at the present time, 
when this country is perhaps on the 


General Sir George Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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point of entering upon a new Treaty 


of international obligations. In view 
of so probable an event, I think we may 
wisely seek to learn from the history 
of past Treaty obligations important les- 
sons, which we may read with advantage 
at the present time. We now stand in 
the midst of the ruins of great Treaties 
of guarantee — the Treaty of Paris of 
1856, and the Treaty of London of 1871. 
The history of the rise and fall of those 
Treaties is so recent, and the period 
comprised in that history is so very 
short, that almost all of us can embrace 
them in our recollections. We can re- 
call the circumstances which gave birth 
to the Treaty of 1856; we can trace the 
vicissitudes of its career ; and we are 
now witnessing its untimely end. I 
think, from this brief but eventful retro- 
spect, we may draw important lessons 
for our future guidance. The Treaty of 
1856 cost this country £100,000,000 and 
60,000 lives. It was a work upon which 
the greatest skill and judgment of the 
Foreign Office was devoted. It was a 
Treaty which was negotiated by most 
distinguished Plenipotentiaries, and sub- 
sequently received the approval of great 
statesmen. Its objects were principally 
five-fold—to maintain the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire, to 
check the power of Russia, to establish 
the status quo in the East, to preserve 
the peace of Europe, and to ameliorate 
the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. In order to obtain these 
objects, the British Government came 
under very serious international obliga- 
tions, and made the people of this coun- 
try parties to solemn guarantees. Look- 
ing back upon the past 20 years, during 
which that Treaty has existed, we now 
see that it has failed in every particular ; 
and not only so, but that its provisions 
were such that they necessarily led 
to its failure and to the results which 
have been recently witnessed. In the 
short-sighted diplomacy of the Foreign 
Office, one of the stipulations of that 
Treaty has been considered least impor- 
tant—I mean the amelioration of the 
condition of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte—which was, in reality, the 
most important of all, and the one upon 
which the permanence or otherwise of 
the Treaty was based. Before the 
Crimean War, and the Treaty of 1856, 
when the Christian subjects of Turkey 
were suffering injustice at the hands 
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of the Porte, they made appeals to 
Russia for protection, but we deprived 
them of that protection. We de- 
stroyed the Russian Protectorate, and 
we substituted absolutely nothing in its 
stead. We accepted a delusive promise 
from the Turkish Government, which 
was not worth the paper on which it 
was written, and even that was so 
guarded with limitations, that it gave 
the Powers no right to enforce its execu- 
tion. There was recently in the House 
a curious, but unprofitable, argument to 
rove that, while under the Treaty we 
fad no right of interference, yet that we 
retained outside the Treaty a right, in 
the interests of Europe, to intervene on 
behalf of the Christians of Turkey if 
the necessity arose. I have no doubt 
that there was a right of the European 
Powers to interfere ; but the material 
fact is that they did not interfere, and 
no steps were taken to ameliorate the 
condition of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte: on the contrary, those Christian 
inhabitants of the Turkish Provinces 
were subjected to every indignity and 
every injustice, and our Foreign Office, 
from the time of signing the Treaty 
of 1856, were utterly careless of any 
of those acts of cppression of the 
Turkish Governors. Our Foreign Office 
shut its eyes to the misery of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey. The prac- 
tical indifference shown in the Treaty 
of 1856 and by the Foreign Office to the 
rights and interests of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte did, in fact, render all 
the other objects of the Treaty nugatory. 
It necessarily increased the influence of 
Russia as the only Power to which the 
Christians could look for protection ; it 
rendered the maintenance of the status 
quo impossible ; and, so far from consoli- 
dating the peace of Europe, it intensi- 
fied every element of disturbance, cul- 
minating in the dreadful war we have 
just witnessed, and destroying for ever 
the “independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire.” There was another 
danger by the Treaty of 1856, and it 
was the putting upon Russia terms 
which she would not carry out if she 
could help. Those who look to the 
lessons of history must read them to 
little purpose unless they know that at 
the close of any exhaustive war, and 
under the influence of the Powers of 
Europe, when there are humiliating 
conditions imposed on a Great Power, so 
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long as those humiliating conditions re- 
main, they are a source of great danger to 
Europe. We put, by the Treaty of 1856, 
a humiliating condition upon Russia—a 
condition so humiliating that some of 
the highest authorities in this country 
condemned it. Mr. Disraeli said, in this 
House, that it was ‘‘most impolitic, 
humiliating, and unnecessarily humilia- 
ting to Russia.”” As a matter of course, 
Russia, feeling the indignity of the sti- 
pulation, took advantage of the position 
of affairs during the Franco-German 
War, and at once claimed to be relieved 
from the humiliating condition of the 
Treaty of 1856—namely, the neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea. No doubt, hon. 
Gentlemen will recall the circumstances 
under which Russia appealed to this 
country to have that part of the Treaty 
done away with, and the end of the con- 
troversy was that the Treaty of 1871 
was signed in London, and it declared 
that Russia was no longer to be bound 
by those humiliating conditions in re- 
gard to the neutralization of the Black 
Sea. I remember all the circumstances. 
There was a great hubbub; the people 
said it was a great blow to Treaties, 
and we heard talked—as we have re- 
cently—a large amount of cant about 
the faith of ‘lreaties, and about public 
law being outraged, and that we should 
stand up as a country in order to main- 
tain Treaties and the public law of 
Europe. Let us take the case home to 
ourselves, and ask if such a humiliating 
condition were imposed on us in a time 
of our humiliation, whether we would 
not take the very first opportunity of strik- 
ing out of the Treaty any such indignity ? 
And yet, in 1871, it really seemed as 
though we were on the verge of war to 
maintain a gross injustice towards Rus- 
sia. There was the greatest possible 
agitation on the public mind, and there 
were strong despatches sent from the 
Foreign Office, and violent articles in the 
Press, in which there was a great deal 
said against Russia, just as we have had 
recently. The only difference—and which, 
I think, is a very marked difference— 
between 1871, ascompared with the pre- 
sent time, is this. The Government of 
1871 did not make the excitement of the 
public mind an excuse to take millions 
of money from the people. They secured 
an arrangement of the dispute, which, 
while it removed the indignity from 
Russia, was, at the same time, an ar- 
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rangement which satisfied all those who 
had been parties to it. Now, in connec- 
tion with this episode, I want to point 
out to the House a most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in regard to that Treaty of 
1856, and the Article in the Treaty in 
respect to the neutralization of the 
Black Sea. We hada diplomatic Cor- 
respondence subsequently laid on the 
Table of the House, and a despatch 
from Sir Henry Elliot, of the date of 
November 27, 1870, stated that within 
three years from the signing of the 
Treaty of 1856—that is to say, be- 
fore 1859 —Italy, Austria, Prussia, 
and France all encouraged Russia to 
free herself from the stipulations of the 
Treaty—so that, in fact, our Foreign 
Office stood for years like a blind-folded 
man in the midst of Europe, holding in 
its hand the Treaty of 1856, entirely in 
the dark as to every one of the signato- 
ries having trifled with the most impor- 
tant of the Treaty obligations. No 
greater reason can be found for the 
Resolution which I have the honour to 
propose, or can more clearly prove that 
it is the interest of the House to watch 
over Treaties with the greatest care, 
than the fact that when we do enter 
into these guarantees with other coun- 
tries, we are continually finding out that 
other countries do not stick to the 
Treaties. We may, at all events, say 
this—that while our Foreign Office is 
very often shortsighted and blundering, 
I think it is, at all events, honest. I 
believe our Foreign Office does not put 
ifs signature to a document without 
making a serious attempt to carry it 
out. That cannot be said of any other 
Power in Europe; and thus it is that 
we, the people of England, are in the 
habit of entering into a curious joint- 
stock company with other nations with 
a mixture of limited and unlimited lia- 
bility, we taking the unlimited liability, 
and our partners the limited liability. 
I observe the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, speaking in Preston, 
entirely ignored this fact in relation to 
the Treaties to which I have been re- 
ferring. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had only taken the trouble to consider 
the history of recent Treaties, he would 
probably have taken a different view of 
the situation. In fact, one of the news- 
papers of Lancashire excused his igno- 
rance of foreign affairs by the fact that 
he belonged to the Home Department. 


Ur. Rylands 


{COMMONS} 
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Now, this statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary is so 
remarkable that I should have liked the 
right hon. Gentleman to have been pre- 
sent to have given his consideration to 
it. The right hon. Gentleman said at 
Preston— 


‘* Tf there are to be Treaties between nations, 
if we are to have a concert of Europe, and if 
that concert has come to some agreement, I 
want to know if any person who signs that 
agreement may tear it up and say—‘I do not 
care the least for all those who have signed 
it with me.’” 


Then the Home Secretary asked — 
‘‘ What is to be the state of Europe if 
such a state of things as that is to exist ?” 
And he said that in order to justify the 
dangerous policy of the Government in 
insisting = mere diplomatic techni- 
calities. He asks—‘‘ What is to become 
of Europe if such a state of things as 
that is to exist?’’ Why, it does exist; 
it has existed. During the whole of 
this century it has existed. It is the 
most common thing in the world for 
parties toa Treaty, without asking the 
signatories of the Treaty, to depart from 
it. Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary told the people of Lan. 
eashire that they ought to respect 
Treaties, and he made a very strong 
appeal as to the sanctity of Treaties. I 
am sorry he is not in the House, be- 
cause I was going to make him a chal- 
lenge; but, in his absence, I will chal- 
lenge my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to pro- 
duce any at or important Treaty 
which has been signed by the Great 
Powers of Europe during the present 
century that has not been, in the course 
of a few years, broken up or evaded by 
some of the signatory Powers. And yet 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary seems to think that the whole of 
Europe will come to an end in some 
marvellous manner if people who sign 
Treaties can withdraw from the Treaty 
without permission from other countries. 
In order to assist the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, I will just 
recall to his mind two or three Treaties 
as instances of the point to which I have 
been referring. Take the guarantee 
given to the Selgians in 1831. I re- 
member very well a most distinguished 
Member of this House—the late Sir 
Henry Bulwer —alluding to this fact 
in the House of Commons in 1870, and 
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he asserted—‘‘ That before the ink with 
which the Treaty of 1831 was signed 
was hardly dry, there was a negotiation 
going on between France and Prussia 
to evade that Treaty.””’ The most im- 
portant Treaty of this century—of 
course, I mean the Treaty of Vienna 
—was, no doubt, the greatest example 
of a Treaty of Guarantees that was 
ever known in the history of civilized 
mankind. It was a Treaty in which 
this country was deeply interested, be- 
cause it was the outcome of numerous 
struggles in which it had been engaged, 
and which had cost it £1,000,000,000. 
The sum was incredible—it is impossible 
. to realize it. It is a sum of money 
which has burdened the Exchequer ever 
since, and which interferes with the 
commercial advantages of the British 
people in the present day. The Treaty 
of Vienna was signed by all the Great 
Powers of Europe ; and yet I venture to 
say that it was torn to shreds by all the 
Powers who had signed their adhesion 
under the most solemn guarantees. It 
has been said that if you look at the pre- 
sent arrangement of Europe it forms a 
practical satire upon the Congress of 
Vienna. The Treaty of Vienna en- 
joined that Russia should give a Consti- 
tution to Poland, which she refused to 
do. Cracow was to be an independent 
Republic, and Austria destroyed it. 
Savoy and Nice were given to Sardinia, 
and France took them. Italy was par- 
celled out into several Sovereignties, 
and this arrangement disappeared when 
the King of Italy ruled over the entire 
Kingdom. Germany was to be go- 
verned by a Diet, of which the King 
of Denmark and the King of Hanover 
were members, with Austria as its Pre- 
sident. This arrangement has been en- 
tirely dissolved, and these stipulations 
have been swallowed up by the great 
Empire of Germany. I will not trouble 
the House with any other Treaty except 
one—the Treaty of 1852. The Treaty 
of London with regard to the succession 
of the Danish Throne and the Duchy of 
Schleswig-Holstein, was signed by all 
the Great Powers of Europe; and yet 
Austria and Prussia, who had ‘solemnly 
guaranteed the succession to the Duchy 
of Schleswig-Holstein, took possession of 
it themselves; and in 1864, without 
asking anybody, proceeded to subvert 
the Treaty, which was only these few 
years old, and to which they had signed 
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their names. I recollect the serious 
danger of war which arose at that time. 
We were parties to that Treaty. It did 
not matter to us, and it was not of the 
slightest consequence, so far as we were 
concerned, whether Schleswig-Holstein 
belonged to one Danish family or 
another German family; but, because 
we had been entangled into a Treaty 
with regard to the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein, we ran a great danger of 
going into a war in Europe, and it was 
only some personal feeling on the part 
of the Emperor of the French—who re- 
fused to listen to our application—which 
kept us from being involved in a war 
with Germany and Austria to settle the 
paltry Danish succession. Lord Pal- 
merston, when he could not interfere, 
set up a dictum that has been quoted 
several times in this House, and it was 
to the effect—‘‘ That Treaties of Guaran- 
tee give a right to interfere, but do not 
constitute of themselves any obligation to 
interfere.” I should be very glad if this 
dictum were generally acknowledged, as 
it relieves these Treaties of some of their 
dangers. Lord Palmerston, undoubtedly, 
acted upon it on several notable occa- 
sions. But the danger of Treaty obli- 
ations of this nature arises from the 
act that it depends upon the will of the 
Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary 
of the day to determine whether we 
will act upon them or not; and oppor- 
tunities are given for exciting a war 
feeling in the country, by inflammatory 
appeals in the Press, that British honour 
and prestige are involved in the main- 
tenance of Treaties to which we have 
been parties. But if Lord Palmerston’s 
dictum is to be accepted—as I am quite 
willing it should be—what becomes of 
the meaning of the English language? 
Take, for instance, the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1856, between Great Britain, Austria, 
and France, which reads as follows:— 


“ Article I. The high contracting parties 
guarantee jointly and severally the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire re- 
corded in the Treaty concluded at Paris on 30th 
March, 1856. 

“ Article II. Any infraction of the stipula- 
tions of the said Treaty will be considered by 
the Powers signing the present Treaty as casus 
belti. ‘They will come to an understanding with 
the Sublime Porte as to the measures which 
have become necessary, and will without delay 
determine among themselves as to the employ- 
ment of their Military and Naval Forces.” 


Ifthe English language hasany meaning 
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at all, it is that we absolutely bound 
ourselves to maintain the independence 
and integrity of the Turkish Empire 
by force of arms ; and it had been gravely 
argued that if Austria and France had 
called upon usin the name of that Treaty 
to join them, or either of them—in order 
to fulfil the obligations—we should have 
been bound in honour to have gone to 
war, and we should have found ourselves 
in this position—we should have had to 
choose between evading our obligation, 
and undertaking to fight for maintaining 
the Turkish despotism. Supposing Aus- 
tria had had some desire to slice out a 
portion of the European territory; or, 
supposing France or Austria had any 


advantage to gain by going to war, they 


might, with reference tothis Treaty, have 
claimed us to join them. And I say that 
that is avery dangerous position for this 
country to be in; and my object is now, 
that there may not be arising out of the 
present negotiations any possibility of 
this country being placed under obliga- 
tions of this kind, which might involve 
British honour for purposes for which 
there could be no justification as con- 
nected with British policy or British 
interests. There is another danger 
with reference to those Treaty guaran- 
tees—that nobody can tell when they 
will come to an end. John Stuart 
Mill said, on a former occasion, that 
‘‘ Treaties are not eternal.” They are, 
in fact, as a rule, very short-lived in- 
struments, and the most evanescent 
of public engagements. The fields of 
diplomacy are strewn over with the relics 
of defunct Treaties ; but, unfortunately, 
there are statesmen of a peculiar turn 
of mind, who seem to take a delight in 
groping among these dry bones in order 
to obtain some sign of life, and Lord 
Beaconsfield is one of these Treaty re- 
surrectionists, and he is constantly look- 
ing out for some vitality amongst the 
remains of these dead Treaties. I re- 
member, at the breaking out of the 
Franco-German War, that Mr. Disraeli 
got up and with solemn import told the 
House that, under the Treaty of Vienna, 
we had joined in a guarantee of a strip 
of Saxony to Prussia, and that, ifin the 
course of the war the French armies 
took possession of that strip, we should 
be bound in our Treaty right and obli- 
gation to interfere. That seems most 
absurd now. It is a laughing matter 
now that we should be called upon to 


Ur. Rylands 
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interfere under such a contingency, but 
it was no laughing matterin 1870. We 
could see that the pressure then put 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
ember for Greenwich by the Opposi- 
tion, that we should be involved in war 
one way or another, had the effect of 
inducing the late Government to ask for 
a Vote of Credit for £2,000,000, which, 
I fear, was to a great extent wasted. The 
attachment of the Premier to these 
Treaties is a matter not alone of the 
past, it is a matter of very recent date ; 
and, perhaps, the way in which the 
Government has been maintaining the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871 during the 
past two years, has been the occasion of 
some of the greatest mischiefs which 
have arisen out of their policy. The 
fact is, that the attempt to maintain the 
obligations of those Treaties was far 
from promoting peace, for it tended 
directly to war, and, instead of promot- 
ing European concert, it raised dhainsing 
to the joint action of the Powers. The 
Government upheld those Treaties up to 
a very late period. Lord Beaconsfield 
has again and again, with all the force 
of his rhetoric and the influence of his 
position, said that this country was 
absolutely bound to support the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. His Mansion House 
speech of November, 1876, was full 
of our Treaty obligations towards Tur- 
key; and Her Majesty’s Speech, at 
the close of the Session of 1876, recog- 
nized the duties imposed upon Her under 
those Treaties. At the opening of the 
Session of 1877, again Her Majesty said— 
“My object has throughout been to maintain 
the peace of Europe, and to bring about the 
better government ot the disturbed provinces, 
without infringing upon the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 
What effect had all this language about 
the independence and integrity of the 
Turkish Empire ? We know what effect 
ithad. It bolstered up Turkey to resist 
the Councils of Europe; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government refused to join in a 
European concert, on the grounds stated 
in the Blue Books—that they could not 
join in the steps proposed by Russia, 
Austria, or Germany, because they 
would interfere with the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. We have been held 
in suspense as to whether the Govern- 
ment had or had not given up the Trea- 
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ties of 1856 and 1871. There ought 
certainly to have been no mistake on 
this matter, considering that no other 
Government in Europe was maintaining 
those Treaties except ourselves. It has 
been a most unfortunate and dangerous 
circumstance, during the past two years, 
that the Government have had two 
voices in their foreign policy ; and, until 
a recent period, they have had two voices 
in relation to these Treaty obligations. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
us, a short time since, that these Treaties 
were shattered and destroyed—very dis- 
tinct language—and I was glad tohearit. 
But almost on the very same day Lord 
Beaconsfield in ‘another place,” dealing 
with the obligations to be enforced upon 
Russia, said—*‘ This isthe key-note of our 
policy ; this is the diapason of our diplo- 
macy.” Diapason! Why,so farfrom being 
the key-note of harmony, it was the key- 
note of discord in your own Cabinet—the 
key-note of disunion and animosity in 
the country, and of alarm and appre- 
hension and distrust throughout Europe. 
The Congress meets to-day, and I sup- 
pose that now we may assume that these 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871 have dis- 
appeared for ever, or, at all events, we 
have got rid of their mischievous obliga- 
tions. But of what will take place we 
are left in ignorance by the Government. 
They refuse to give us any distinct state- 
ment of their aims and policy ; they point 
to Lord Salisbury’s despatch; and, no 
doubt, that celebrated despatch was a 
masterpiece of cavilling at the Treaty of 
San Stefano; but it absolutely failed to 
lay down any definite scheme for the 
settlement of the Eastern Question. Sir, 
I am afraid that some of the worst 
features of the Treaty of 1856 may appear 
again in the new Treaty which is about 
to be made. I am afraid that attempts 
may be made to bolster up the power of 
Turkey under the guarantee of Europe, 
under some delusion that that Empire 
still constitutes a barrier against the 
growth of Russia. I am afraid that 
South Bulgaria, the scene of those recent 
frightful atrocities, may remain under 
the misrule of Turkey; I am afraid that 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, where the 
people have lived under Turkish op- 
pression for centuries, there is little 
prospect for improvement; I am afraid 
that the aspirations of the Greek nation 
may be disappointed. I hope these 
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possible. If they do happen, or any- 
thing like them happens, then I say that 
any such policy on the part of the British 
Government in dealing with this great 
question would be repugnant to the great 
masses of the British people; and I 
believe that nothing could be more un- 
wise or unjust than that a policy re- 
pugnant to a great portion of the British 
eople should be irrevocably sealed in a 
eaty of Europe with which we are 
bound, and in which we, as a Parlia- 
ment, have no voice whatever in the 
terms of its provisions. I hope I may 
be disappointed. I hope we may all find 
that the great mistake of 1856 may not 
be repeated now. But, whatever the 
Treaty may be, I do think it is very 
desirable that the opinion of Parliament 
should be obtained upon its provisions 
before it is absolutely ratified. There- 
fore, Sir, I move this Resolution, which 
recognises the right of Parliament to 
have a voice in the discussion of the 
Treaty before its ratification. The Re- 
solution which I intend to move is one 
which might apply to all Treaties ; but I 
have confined it to Treaties of Guarantee. 
I think that Treaties of Guarantee ought 
to come under the view of the Houses of 
Parliament, for they impose serious 
obligations which may lead to heavy 
expenditure, to an increase of the burdens 
of taxation on the people; or they may 
carry us into war, endangering the best 
interests of the country. I say that no 
Treaty, having such responsibilities, 
ought to be ratified without having the ap- 
proval of Parliament. I may be told 
that I am striking at the Royal Preroga- 
tive. It is really, and in fact, the Minis- 
ters of the Crown who determine the 
Treaties of obligationin which thecountry 
enters—and I wish to point out to the 
House how remarkable it is that we, who 
are so jealous of our privileges that we 
will not allow the Ministers of the Crown 
to impose taxation upon the people 
without first consulting us ; that we, who 
will not even allow them to pass a Turn- 
pike Act without our consent, give them 
absolute power to impose obligations 
upon us which may cost hereafter hun- 
dreds of millions of money. It may 
be said that if my Resolution were 
carried, it would render the negotia- 
tions of Treaties still more difficult; 
but that, in my judgment, is a posi- 
tive advantage rather than otherwise. 
It seems to me that no Treaty of Gua- 
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rantee should be entered into, unless 
there is the most pressing and justifiable 
necessity it is possible to conceive. I 
have not mages. 9 to say in which way 
the opinion of the House should be 
taken on a Treaty of Guarantee. If 
the House thinks there should be some 
check upon Government, I am quite 
sure that the wisdom of Parliament and 
the ability of leading statesmen on both 
sides of the House would have no diffi- 
culty in determining the best mode. I 
am only concerned in the principle, and 
I think I am right in recommending the 
subject to the attention of the House, 
I might mention several eminent autho- 
rities on the point; but I will simply 
refer to Lord Derby, who, on June 12, 
1871, said— 


‘No doubt, there is a great deal to be said, 
both on theoretical and on practical grounds, 
for the principle that the Parliament and the 
country ought not to be bound by the acts of 
the Executive, whoever at the time may com- 

ose it, in making International Treaties, without 
set an opportunity of considering the 
1864) of those Treaties.”—[3 Hansard, ccvi. 
1864. 


We are all looking forward to a peace- 
ful solution of the Eastern Question. 
The Times Correspondent at Vienna 
recently remarked upon the craving for 
peace which exists everywhere, and to 
the longing for some sort of solution to 
the question which has weighed down 
Europe for well-nigh three years. No 
doubt that is the feeling in Europe. It 
is, undoubtedly, the feeling in this 
country. I have never had great doubt 
as to the preservation of peace; not be- 
cause the action of the Government has 
been calculated to promote the peace of 
Europe, for it has had a contrary effect. 
I will tell you why I think peace is cer- 
tain. I think it is because Russia is 
exhausted; Germany has great in- 
terests in peace; France requires re- 
pose; and Austria would by war en- 
danger her very existence. I can only 
hope that a peaceful solution may be 
arrived at. I do not think the terms of 
that peace will be very narrowly 
scanned ; it will meet with a very ready 
acceptance on the part of the gy” of 
this country ; and I trust that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not seek to ob- 
tain any mere diplomatic triumph in 
this matter, but will use their influence 
to bring about a peace on the only basis 
that gives promise of permanence—by 


Mr. Rylands 
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securing the recognition of the national] 
ledoaad the sandes of the European 
Provinces of Turkey. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his Resolu- 
tion. 

Mz. E. JENKINS, in rising to second 
the Amendment, said, he did so with 
some misgiving, not, however, because 
he had anything to object to in its nature 
or terms, or in regard to its opportune- 
ness, but because it was not likely to be 
appreciated by the Government or the 

ouse as it would be by the country. It 
was right that attention should be called 
to the subject; for he did not know 
whether it was within the knowledge of 
the Government, though it was certainly 
within the knowledge of many in that 
House, that there had been a growing 
public opinion, especially in the Midland 
and Northern counties, and in Scotland, 
that the manner in which Her Majesty 
had been advised to exercise the Pre- 
rogative was dangerous to the Constitu- 
tion as all desired to maintain it. It 
could not but be dangerous that Minis- 
ters should advise Her Majesty to use 
the rights of the Prerogative in such a 
way that they should become unpopular 
in Hinglan. The Resolutica of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rylands), he admitted, pro- 
posed distinctly to limit the Royal Pre- 
rogative, but only so far as to bring it 
into harmony with the existing state 
of Constitutional Government in this 
country. In discussing this matter they 
were little concerned with historical 
questions on the one hand, or with ideas 
of philosophical perfection on the other. 

at they had to do was to consider the 
actual] facts, and the practical expediency 
of the Amendment, which would fall to 
the ground if it could not be shown 
that the illimitable exercise of the Pre- 
rogative was absurd, inconvenient, or 
perilous. He would observe, in antici- 
pation of what might be said on the 
other side, that peculiar notions were 
entertained by some hon. Gentlemen 
with respect to the use of the Royal 
Prerogative ; and he thought it desirable 
that some definition should be laid down 
as to the meaning of the word ‘ Pre- 
rogative.” Now, in his opinion, the use 
of the Royal Prerogative was only such 
as the law allowed. It was as much the 
creature of law as were the rights of any 
subject; it was not an original, but a 
derived right, and depended upon the 
will of the people, and it ought to be 
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from time to time defined, in order to 
bring it into conformity with the Con- 
stitutional development of their freedom. 
This had been done, in fact, from time 
to time, as when judicial powers, nomi- 
nally vested in the Crown, were delegated 
to those from whom they could not now 
be takenaway. The precise right claimed 
for the Crown in this case was the making 
of Treaties ; butiwas there, he asked, no 
danger, inconvenience, or impropriety, in 
permitting the Crown, upon the advice 
of Ministers, to exercise this Prerogative? 
One result of the exercise of this right 
had been seen during the course of the 
recent negotiations—the concealment 
from Parliament of the facts, the nature 
of the issues, and the difficulties upon 
which a judgment was arrived at. e 
consequence was that the House of Com- 
mons, which was the most responsible 
power in the country, and had the duty 
of seeing that the Executive carried out 
its functions in such a way as not to 
overstep the limits of the Constitution on 
the one hand, nor prejudice the interests 
of the country on the other, was ab- 
solutely without any information as to 
the facts on which the Government were 
acting. The Cabinet had for months 
been carrying on a policy so secret that 
they had beeninduced to vote £6,000,000, 
and to condone a gross breach of the 
Constitution, on the ground of dangers 
which the Government had not deemed 
it necessary to communicate. He could 
conceive the case of an ambitious and 
unscrupulous Minister—a bler, who 
fancied he saw his way to the attainment 
of a certain end—advising the Crown 
to do such things upon information which 
was inaccurate, and upon a state of 
facts that did not justify it, and months 
after they might find it was too late to 
remedy the evil, and the Minister might 
save himself from impeachment by being 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
exercise of the Prerogative was, practi- 
cally, at this moment in the hands 
of the Prime Minister. Within an 
hour of his being in Berlin he had 
walked round to Prince Bismarck, the 
Minister of a practically autocratic 
Sovereign, and with him he discussed 
matters of the deepest importance. 
Lord Salisbury, who was supposed to be 
at Berlin as a check upon Lord Beacons- 
field’s ambitious views, was not present 
at that interview, and would only learn 
from the Prime Minister as much as he 
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chose to tell him. At home was what 
might be called the ‘‘ rump” of the Go- 
vernment, and they also would know no 
more of those negotiations than the Prime 
Minister chose to communicate to them. 
Was that a safe and proper position for 
this country to be in? We might be 
committed by the will of one man—and 
one by no means the most competent— 
to guarantees, obligations, and expendi- 
ture, which mighthave a lasting influence 


— the destinies of this Empire, but of 
which the supreme Power in Great 
Britain—the Houses of Parliament— 


would only know when they were irre- 
vocable. Could the propriety of such a 
result be maintainable in the face of the 
great factsof Constitutional Government 
and the freedom of the people, especially 
when extravagant claims as to exten- 
sions of right had been claimed by the 
Government on other matters under the 
name of the Royal Prerogative? Pro- 
bably two checks on the Ministers would 
be mentioned by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and it would be said, in the first 
place, that a Minister might be im- 
peached. But he (Mr. Jenkins) could 
attach no great value to that argument, 
for it was hardly conceivable that any 
Minister would be foolish enough to lay 
himself open to an impeachment while 
there were many ways of evading the 
Constitution. But, it might be urged, 
Parliament had the right of refusing 
Supplies, and had, in short, what was 
known as Parliamentary control. That, 
too, was an illusory check, for there was 
little likelihood of seeing it pushed to 
its direst conclusion, as the events of the 
last few weeks had shown; and it would 
be fresh in the memory of everyone that 
the majority had readily condoned or 
justified the unconstitutional acts of 
which Ministers had been guilty. And 
even if, in the last resort, the Ministry 
were to be dismissed, it was possible to 
conceive the case of one who would be 
ready to run that risk if only he could 
set his hand to a Treaty that would make 
himself celebrated. Besides, dismissal 
would not take place till the guarantees 
had been given, and till Treaties had 
been signed, when the House would 
have no power but that of initiating an 
unreal debate. A thoughtful writer on 
politics, the late Mr. W. Bagehot, had 
referred to the subject, and had argued 
that Parliament ought to have more 
control over foreign policy than it at 
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present possessed. Besides, the Repre- 
sentatives themselves were responsible 
to the country, and ought for that reason 
to have opportunities not only for review, 
but also bor criticism. It was true that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had 
offered objections to the proposition in 
1874, on the und of the necessity 
which existed for placing implicit con- 
fidence in the Ministers who had the 
conduct of negotiations, and for secrecy 
during their progress; but he (Mr. 
Jenkins) believed it would be better for 
thiscountry if secret diplomacy wereswept 
away; and if they insisted that their 
diplomatic transactions should be done 
in the light of day, letting other nations 
know that when we negotiated with 
them these negotiations would be subject 
to daily communications to the Parlia- 
ment and the country. He saw the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer blandly 
smiling at such an idea; but he (Mr. 
Jenkins) had no doubt that, by-and- 
bye, they would not only limit the Go- 
vernment in the exercise of this Pre- 
rogative in regard to Treaty-making, 
but expect it to be perfectly open in its 
negotiations with foreign Powers. He 
believed it would come to that. He felt 
that putting forward the proposition of 
his hon. Friend did not in any degree 
tend to tarnish the lustre of the Crown 
of England, and rather hoped that the 
acceptance of such a proposition might 
tend to give it greater strength in inter- 
national negotiations, and more confi- 
dence among people abroad. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, all future Treaties 
between this Country and Foreign Powers under 
which this Country is engaged, separately or in 
conjunction with any other Power, to interfere 
by force of arms, or by armed demonstration, or 
by the contribution of any military contingent 
or pecuniary subsidy, to attack or defend any 
Government or Nation with reference to its 
internal arrangements or foreign relations, or on 
any other contingeney whatsoever, ought to be 
laid upon the Table of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment before being ratified, in order that an op- 
portunity may be afforded to both Houses of ex- 
pressing their opinion upon the provisions of 
such Treaties,”—(Mr. Rylands,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. E. Jenkins 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
who has submitted this Motion to the 
House (Mr. Rylands) has, I think, 
framed it, and likewise his speech upon 
it, in such a temper as to facilitate a 
perfectly unbiassed and temperate con- 
sideration of the question; and I feel 
strongly that we ought to avoid what- 
ever temptation may beset us upon the 
present occasion to mix up a discussion 
of this kind on a question Constitutional 
in its nature with the particular differ- 
ences which have arisen during the last 
sa or two between the two sides of the 

ouse upon questions of forei olicy. 
I think he course would Set val 
much to perplex and obscure our judg- 
ment, if, for example, because some 
of us think that unconstitutional doc- 
trines have been laid down, or inconsis- 
tent acts committed in certain other 
respects, we were to revenge ourselves 
for these acts by adopting a Resolution 
which might have inconvenient conse- 
quences, and which could not be de- 
fended upon its own general grounds of 
substantive policy. Iam sure my hon. 
Friends will agree with me in thinking 
that we dasah aapinehs recent contro- 
versies from the discussion we have 
before us. What I would urge in re- 
gard to the Motion, and the Treaties of 
1856 and 1871, is particulacly this—that 
neither has the Mover nor the Seconder 
shown a case of practical inconvenience 
which has arisen out of the exercise of this 
power to which he refers by the Execu- 
tive. They have shown, I admit, that 
were the Executive Government, with 
large powers placed in its hands, to use 
those powers in a reckless manner, with- 
out regard to the interests or the well- 
understood sentiments of the country, the 
greatest possible public evils would result. 
But it is a choice of inconveniences and 
difficulties. You must, on the one hand, 
trust the Executive Government in these 
matters very largely, or you must, on 
the other hand, run into a greater mis- 
chief still—namely, that of committing 
the transaction of foreign affairs and the 
conduct of difficult foreign negotiations 
to bodies—the Houses of Parliament— 
which are essentially, from their own 
composition, unfit for the discharge of 
such tasks. My hon. Friend has agreed 
with me, in the course of this Eastern 
Question, in objecting to a great deal 
that has been done , Her Majesty’s 
Government; but I have never felt, nor 
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has my hon. Friend succeeded in show- 
ing that that conduct of the Govern- 
ment was pursued necessarily in conse- 
quence of the Treaties of 1856 or 1871, 
or of the guarantees into which we en- 
tered in respect to those Treaties. I can 
speak with the same impartiality as my 
hon. Friend; because, not having been a 
Member of the Government at the time, 
I am not responsible for the guarantees 
of 1856, and the guarantee of 1871 was 
only a renewal of the milder of the 
guarantees. Practically, I feel that I 
look upon these questions rather as a 
spectator than as an actor in the origi- 
nal transactions. Now, if Her Majesty’s 
Government had thought it their duty 
to act upon these guarantees in the 
strict interpretation of them, particu- 
larly on the guarantees of the Tripartite 
Treaties, then my hon. Friend would 
have had a primd facie ground ; because, 
in that case, Her Majesty’s Government 
would, upon their own responsibility, 
have committed themselves to some war- 
like measures as a direct consequence of 
the obligation of that guarantee. But 
they have done nothing of the sort ; and 
when, during the last few months, they 
have made military preparations, and 
taken proceedings to which some of us 
have strongly objected, they have not 
done it upon the ground that they were 
bound to do it ty the guarantees of 
those Treaties, but in the exercise of 
their discretion, and in obedience to 
what they call public motives. My hon. 
Friend has, therefore, not supplied a 
link in the argument which would be 
absolutely wanting to sustain his Motion. 
I think Her Majesty’s Government have 
used the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 very 
much as they pleased, that is to say—and 
I am making no accusation against them 
—they have acted very largely upon 
what I believe to have been a dictum of 
Lord Palmerston and a traditional doc- 
trine of the Foreign Office, that a 
guarantee gives a title to interfere, but 
does not impose an absolute obligation 
to interfere. Under cover of a doc- 

trine of that kind, there is room enough 

to avoid most serious inconveniences 

that might arise from these guarantees. 

We must be content to judge these mat- 

ters very much in the light of history. 

I admit that enormous powers are in- 
trusted to Government, and that the 

misuse of these powers might entail 

most mischievous and ruinous conse- 
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quences. That is a condition of neces- 
sity attaching to the work of Govern- 
ment. Have these consequences arisen ? 
We must not judge this Motion of my 
hon. Friend by the opinion we may this 
moment entertain, aided by the light of 
experience, as to this or that particular 
guarantee. It may be there are guaran- 
tees which we now see to have been 
inconvenient and dangerous; but thatis 
not the question. The main question is 
this— Were these guarantees entered 
into in conformity with what were be- 
lieved to be the interests and duty of the 
country at the time, and in conformity 
with what were known to be the senti- 
ments of the country at the time? If 
my hon. Friend goes over the list of the 
guarantees which have been embodied 
in various Treaties—gurarantees aimed 
at by this Resolution —I doubt whe- 
ther he could produce a single in- 
stance of a guarantee entered into 
by preceding Governments, except where 
it has been agreeable to the actually 
prevailing sense of the country. If that 
1s so, it shows that the adoption of my 
hon. Friend’s Motion would only tend to 
entail a great responsibility upon Parlia- 
ment; but it does not show that it would 
have any other practical effect whatever. 
My opinion, I confess, is that, upon the 
whole, the Government has upon no 
occasion known to me run ahead of the 
public opinion and conviction of the 
country in any of these guarantees. The 
guarantees of 1856 were, I think, de- 
cidedly agreeable to the generally pre- 
vailing sense of the nation at the time. 
Guarantees have seldom been the subject 
of such direct discussion in Parliament 
as to enable the laying down of very 
ee conclusions upon this subject ; 
ut there is one case which is very well 
worth notice, as it tends to throw light 
upon this question. It was the Guaran- 
teed Loan of 1855. According to the 
established practice of this country, the 
Crown does not make absolute engage- 
ments of this kind, but only engages to 
apply to Parliament for a pecuniary sub- 
sidy. In my opinion, this Guaranteed 
Loan to Egypt was an absolutely bad 
engagement ; and, thinking so at the 
time, I concurred with others in opposing 
the Bill. So strong was the objection 
felt in the House to it, that there was 
not only a debate and division ; but ina 
rather full House, the Government car- 





ried that loan only by a majority of 4, 
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But while that was the case, the Bill 
passed through every other stage with- 
out opposition, because the Government 
of the day were determined to adhere to 
it; and it was well understood that if 
the opposition were prolonged, they 
would dissolve Parliament, and perfectly 
well known that if they dissolved Parlia- 
ment, the country would sustain them to 
all lengthsin that guarantee. What we 
really desire, and the best we can obtain, 
is not an infallible security that there 
shall be no unwise guarantee, but that 
the Government will carefully adhere to 
its own views and convictions of what the 
interests of the country require, and what 
the opinion and well-understood convic- 
tion of the country will approve. We 
come to the application of these consi- 
derations of the case which is now before 
us. All I can say is this—that I think 
it would be very dangerous if, because 
we have not been in harmony with the 
general course thus far of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the Eastern Question, 
we were on that account to lay down 
and establish a new Constitutional prin- 
ciple, with respect to which I feel the 
greatest possible difficulty of giving to 
it any kind of practical operation. I 
can conceive it quite possible that we 
might embarrass, and impede, and dis- 
tract the course of proceedings, and 
might discredit the country in the face of 
Europe, by depriving its Executive Go- 
vernment of that degree of independence 
and free agency which are absolutely 
necessary to maintain its influence. How 
it would be possible, in the midst of 
diplomatic negotiations, by a constant 
interchange of information and opinion 
between Government and Parliament, to 
arrive at anything like a community of 
action, I do not know. However much 
we may have differed from Her Majesty’s 
Government in these matters, yet there 
are two things which I wish to keep in 
view. The first is, that we have arrived 
at a point in which it is not altogether 
unreasonable to hope that much of the 
subjects of these differences have disap- 
peared. It ishardly possible to conceive 
that we may be going into the European 
Congress which we are now about to 
enter with any very wide discrepancies 
of view amongst ourselves generally as 
to the aims towards which the influence 
and efforts of this country should be 
directed. It would be unjust to the Go- 
vernment to suppose that whereas all 
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other Administrations, in all other times 
and in all other affairs, took a pretty 
accurate admeasurement of the senti- 
ment of the country on the subject of the 
guarantees upon which they were about 
to enter—it would be unjust to them, I 
say, to suppose that theyare likely to rush 
into new guarantees without having re- 
gard tothesentimentofthecountry. Ican 
scarcely believe such a thing on general 
grounds, still less should I be justified 
in believing it when I look at the special 
circumstances and tendencies of the 
country at the present time; because it 
is quite clear, irrespective of any matters 
which are and have been in controversy, 
that guarantees at this moment are 
somewhat damaged in public estimation. 
I do not wish to push that proposition 
too far, or to lay it down as an abstract 
— but I think there has been, 

oth on the one side and the other of 
this great Eastern Question, a dissatis- 
faction—an uneasy sense of dissatisfac- 
tion which prevails even at this moment— 
that guarantees, upon the whole, have 
been an embarrassment and an impedi- 
ment in the way of right action in the 
management of this Eastern Question. 
Some may be dissatisfied—no doubt some 
are dissatisfied—because those guaran- 
tees have not been acted upon up to 
their fullest extent and with the utmost 
rigour of construction ; others are dis- 
satisfied because they have been used, 
more or less, to promote a line of policy 
which, in principle, they can no longer 
approve. But E for one, entertain no 
doubt—while carefully avoiding the as- 
sertion of any abstract principle—that 
Her Majesty’s Government at the pre- 
sent time have no great disposition to 
welcome the announcement that a new 
set of guarantees has been entered into 
in regard to the state of affairs in the 
East. Whether any such guarantees 
should be required or not is not for me 
to decide; but I entertain the hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government will, in re- 
spect to this question of guarantees, 
bear in mind the principal proposition 
of the Motion, that this vast power—for 
it is a vast power—has always been 
exercised with a due regard to the 
general sentiments and convictions of 
the country. And if the Government 
still continue to act in the same spirit 
which animated their Predecessors in all 
former time, then I confess the present 
arrangement seems to be the best ar- 
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rangement which, in the many difficulties 

of the case, is possible; and, in fact, the 

only arrangement compatible with the 

effective transaction of the very im- 
ortant class of Business with which the 
otion of my hon. Friend deals. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER thought, after what had just 
fallen from his right hon. Friend, and 
the evident desire of the House not to 
further debate the subject, that it was 
scarcely necessary for him to make many 
remarks uponit. He entirely concurred 
in what had been said as to the spirit 
and temper in which both the Mover 
and Seconder of the Amendment had 
addressed themselves to the subject. 
There could be no doubt that it was a 
very important question, and one which 
it was perfectly fair and reasonable for 
hon. Gentlemen holding their views to 
bring forward for the purpose of chal- 
lenging the opinion of the House. They 
knew that that was not a new subject 
with the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), and that his Motion had not 
been prompted by recent or any parti- 
cular circumstances. Five years since, 
the hon. Member brought forward a 
similar Motion in another House of 
Commons, and with reference to a 
wholly different set of circumstances to 
that which now prevailed; and no one 
could deny that the opinion it contained 
was one which it was perfectly com- 
petent for him and those who agreed 
with him to express; but, at the same 
time, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) thought that the effect of such a 
Motion being brought forward at a time 
like the present might lead others who 
were not aware of the.circumstances of 
the case, especially foreign Powers, to 
suppose that it had a more direct refer- 
ence to existing negotiations than he 
presumed was really the fact, and that 
thus a misunderstanding might be 
created which they would all desire to 
avoid. He fully understood, however, 
that that was not the spirit in which it 
was brought forward, but rather that 
while it was the intention of the hon. 
Gentleman to take advantage of the 
existing state of things or of negotia- 
tions which had lately been going on, 
and were still going on, only for 
the purpose of illustration in erupest 
of his argument, the proposition which 
he advocated, itself was based on 
general grounds, When he last sub- 
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mitted it to the consideration of the 
House it was of a still more general 
character, and was founded on cases 
connected with our Commercial Treaties, 
poriemany the Commercial Treaty with 

rance. On that occasion the hon. 
Gentleman had been met very much in 
the same way as he had that evening by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, who was then Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
put the question, he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) thought, very properly 
in this way—on the ground that it was 
not a question of merely abstract doc- 
trine, but one of a practical character, 
and that it was necesssary, if we were 
to assert great changes of Constitutional 
principle such as would be involved in 
the acceptance of the Motion, to face 
the consequences and be prepared to see 
how effect could be given to the new 
proposition. Nobody could deny that 
they were necessarily liable to incon- 
veniences in our form of government, 
for in it, as, indeed, in every form of 
government, there must be inconve- 
niences of some kind. Those inconve- 
niences and difficulties came very much 
to the surface when we were dealing 
with questions of foreign policy; but he 
did not see how, if the Constitution of 
the country were to remain as it was, it 
would be practically possible to work 
upon the lines upon which the hon. Gen- 
tleman would have us proceed. There 
was no similarity between the state of 
things which existed in this country and 
in the United States of America, to 
which the hon. Gentleman on a former 
occasion referred. There, undoubtedly, 
the negotiations of Treaties was sub- 
jected to the control of a portion, at all 
events, of the Legislative Body — the 
Senate, or practically to a Committee of 
Foreign Affairs of the Senate, which 
was a kind of supplementary Cabinet, 
and which acted in correspondence with 
the Ministry of the day and in secret 
communication with them. Now, that 
was a mode of proceeding in accordance 
with which it would be impossible to 
act in this country, the Cabinet being 
placed in a different position towards 
the House of Commons and Parliament. 
It would be necessary, too, to have 
everything done in public and in the 
face of Parliament and the country. 
So far, of course, as Parliament and the 
country were concerned, there would be 
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no objection to that publicity; but, 
then, everything thus openly discussed 
was discussed in the face of the whole 
world, and it would, he believed, be 
found practically impossible to conduct 
negotiations with other Powers if they 
were to be conducted on such con- 
ditions. During all the recent negotia- 
tions, for instance, delicate as they had 
been, it would have been absolutely fatal 
to them if the Government were obliged 
to say that everything that was advanced 
must be discussed in public, subject to 
the criticisms not only of Parliament, 
but also of the_Press and the public, 
before any step could be taken. Other 
Powers would, no doubt, look upon us 
with great suspicion, if when four or 
five of them had pledged themselves to 
the terms of a Treaty which England 
also accepted, that Treaty were subject, 
after all, to be controlled and generally 
criticized in the way which the hon. 
Gentleman suggested. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, indeed, did not probably think 
that there would be any great evil in 
such a state of things, for a great por- 
tion of his argument was directed against 
Treaties altogether, which he treated as 
being on the one hand useless, and on 
the other embarrassing—embarrassing 
to the honest signatories, and useless 
to those who were not disposed to act 
honestly. That was a difficulty which 
it was impossible to escape, whether a 
Treaty was ratified by Parliament or 
not; and if the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman was worth anything, it would 
not, he thought, be found easy to stop 
short of the conclusion that Treaties 
ought to be dispensed with, and our 
business carried on independently of 
other Powers. He was far from saying 
that there were not some grounds to 


justify some of the observations which 1 


the hon. Gentleman had made ; but he 
was sure that Europe—he was sure that 
the people of this country would be very 
much surprised if we were to enunciate it 
as a general maxim that we were to do 
without Treaties altogether, and that in 
those European affairs in which we were 
interested, things must be trusted to go 
on without those international under- 
standings and engagements. He ven- 
tured, he might add, to hope that the 
hon. Gentleman would not deem it 
necessary to divide the House on his 
Motion. To do so, might lead to mis- 
understanding not only at home, but 
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abroad ; and the case had been so ex- 
ceedingly well put by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that there was, in 
his opinion, no ground for pressing the 
subject to a division. It was not a 
question affecting one Party more than 
another, or a question of overstraining 
the Prerogative, or anything of that 
sort. As he had ventured to say the 
other day, Prerogative was not a ques- 
tion of the personal right or assertion of 
the Sovereign; it was a part, and an 
important part, of the Constitution ; and 
if they desired to make so great a change 
in the Constitution as would be involved 
directly, and still more by its conse- 
quences, in the adoption of such a prin- 
ciple as that would be, the change was 
not one which ought to be made bya 
mere Amendment on the Motion that 
the Speaker leave the Chair for the 
House to go into Committee of Supply; 
but it would be a matter which ought to 
be most solemnly raised, and debated 
not only in that House, but also in the 
other House of Parliament. They did 
not dispute for a moment the right to 
raise, and, perhaps, the advantage of 
raising, such a discussion as the present 
one; but he would repeat his hope that 
it might not be made the occasion of a 
division. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that after the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would not press his Motion io a division; 
but, with the leave of the House, would 
withdraw it. [‘‘No, no!”’] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


MILITARY FORCES LOCALIZATION ACT 
—THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL’S REPORT. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON, in 
rising to call attention to the Report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
dated 15th March, 1878, upon the 

“ Account of money raised and issued under 
the provisions of the Military Forces Localiza- 
tion Act (35 and 36 Vic. c. 68),” 
which was laid before the House in 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 121, of the 
present Session, said, the Report in 
question showed that they had no 
security that the money voted by 
the House was expended in the man- 
ner in which it was intended to be 
expended. In 1872 the House voted 
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£3,500,000 on behalf of the Military 
Forces Localization Act; £800,000 of 
that sum was intended to be applied to 
a tactical station in the North of Eng- 
land. In 1876 he drew attention to the 
fact that it was intended to apply part of 
that sum to a tactical station at Alder- 
shot, and not in the North of England ; 
but the then Secretary of State for War 
told him he had better not interfere with 
a subject on which he had no practical 
knowledge. Since then the matter had 
remained in abeyance; but he had now 
found that the Auditor General had 
taken precisely the same view of it as 
he had when he brought the sub- 
ject before the House in 1876. In 
his Report the Auditor General drew 
attention to the fact that £150,000 
out of £300,000 voted for a tacti- 
cal station in Yorkshire had been ap- 
plied to increasing the area of Alder- 
shot. He (Sir Alexander Gordon)’ 
would not discuss the question whether 
that increased area at Aldershot was re- 
quired or not. The point was, that by 
an Act they had voted a sum for a 
particular purpose; that the Auditor 
General thought £150,000 of that sum 
had been misapplied ; and on that officer 
applying to the Treasury for their rea- 
sons for allowing the War Office so to 
appropriate that money, the answer they 
gave was—‘‘ My Lords see no reason to 
object to the manner in which the money 
has been appropriated.”’ During the 
last two or three years the Departments 
had shown an increasing disregard of 
the remarks of the Auditor General, and 
the information which he required to en- 
able him to do his duty to the House— 
whose servant he, in fact, was—in respect 


to the public expenditure was withheld | 


from him, and he received no reply to his 
queries. The House, he thought, ought 
to sustain him in the independent posi- 
tion he took up; for, in his examination 
of the accounts, it was not for him to 
take the opinion of the Department as to 
the way the money was expended, but to 
follow his own opinion, so as to enable 
him to perform his duties to the House. 
He was responsible to that House, and 
not to the War Department, and they 
should uphold him in the course he was 


taking in making these Reports to| 101,000 enrolled. 
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to the sum under consideration in that 
Report, it would be found from the 
Appropriation Account for this year that 
no less than £476,728, out of a total 
saving of £617,973, had been re-appro- 
priated to purposes of which the House 
knew nothing, and over which it could, 
therefore, exercise no control whatever. 


ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES — THE 
MILITIA.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HAYTER said, that before an 
answer was given by the Government, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the present condition of the 
Militia, though he could not now, as he 
had intended to do, move— 


“That the Militia being now reduced: in 
available strength of rank and file by nearly 
one-half of the entire number borne upon their 
establishment, itis expedient to adopt the re. 
commendation of the Militia Committee of last 
year—viz., ‘That a Peace Establishment be 
given to the Militia, reduced, exclusive of staff, 
to seventy-five men per company.’” 


The hon. Member said that it was an 
appropriate time for considering that 
subject, because the system inaugurated 
by General Peel, and afterwards adopted 
by Lord Cardwell, of having a large 
Militia Reserve which might, on an 
emergency, be summoned to join the 
active Army, had now been subjected to 
the crucial test of actual experiment. 
The Militia and Army Reserve had re- 
sponded to the call lately made upon 
them in a manner which reflected the 
highest credit on the individual men, 
and also on the excellence of the system 
adopted under General Peel and Lord 
Cardwell for the formation of Reserves 
for our small Army in this country. 
But, however, excellent that might be as 
an experiment for the active Army, at 
the same time it was, under existing 
arrangements, altogether destructive of 
the Militia—the backbone of our actual 
fighting Reserve. Instead of having a 
Militia Force amounting in round num- 
bers to 120,000, we had, according to the 
latest Return, not more than half that 
number of men on whom we could rely. 
In 1875 the nominal establishment 
was 123,000; but we had really only 
In 1876 the nomi- 


them, and should insist that he should | nal figure was 118,349; but we had only 


be furnished with the materials which | 


would enable him to do his duty to the | 


 pamigi or they might as well cease to | 
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100,217 enrolled. He was speaking only 
of the rank and file. Last year we had 
a nominal Militia establishment of 
120,650; but the number really en- 











rolled was 103,298. From that num- 
ber he had to deduct upwards of 27,000 
who had been called upon as Militia 
Reserve men to fill up the active Army. 
That reduced the number to 75,000. 
The number of men who were absent on 
the day on which the efficiency of the 
regiments was tested had increased from 
10,000 to 15,000 last year. Those 
15,000 must be deducted from the 
75,000, and the effective strength of the 
Militia was thereby reduced to 60,000. 
There was no jealousy towards the Mili- 
tia upon the part of the Volunteer Ser- 
vice; but if it was to be the main sup- 
port of the Reserves, his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State for 
‘War must draw tighter the reins of 
discipline to make the Militia Force come 
out as on former occasions, or be effec- 
tive in times of emergency. Within 
the last fortnight the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War (Viscount Bury) 
stated in the other House that in the 
Militia there were 102,877 efficients ; but 
when they deducted the Militia Reserve 
men who had joined the Army, amount- 
ing to 27,343, and the number of men 
absent without leave on the day of in- 
spection, amounting to 15,007, there 
remained 60,527, against a nominal es- 
tablishment of 120,650. There was no 
difficulty in accounting for the deficiency 
when the state of the following Militia 
regiments was taken into consideration : 
—He had selected these regiments as 
the weakest from the official list, and it 
would be found that they came from the 
manufacturing districts in Lancashire, 
from the Metropolis, from Scotland, from 
the mining county of Cornwall, from two 
Midland counties — Northampton and 
Rutland—and from the purely agricul- 
tural counties of Devon and Wilts. For 
example—The 2nd Devon, whose estab- 
lishment in rank and file was 800, had 
present at inspection only 332; wanting to 
complete, 468. The 4th Lancashire, es- 
tablishment, 1,200; present at inspection, 
432 ; wanting to complete, 472. The 5th 
Lancashire, establishment, 1,200; pre- 
sent at inspection, 573; wanting to com- 
plete, 536. The Northampton and Rut- 
land, establishment, 1,400; present at 
inspection, 742; wanting to complete, 
597. The 2nd Surrey, establishment, 
1,000 ; present at inspection, 339 ; want- 
ing to complete, 531. Wilts, estab- 
lishment, 800; present at inspection, 
480; wanting to complete, 302. Aber- 
deen, establishment, 800; present atin- 
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spection, 289 ; wanting to complete, 489. 
Cornwall Rangers, establishment, 800 ; 
present at inspection, 371; wanting to 
complete, 384. The total number of 
those present at the inspection of these 
regiments was 3,658; but the total of 
those who were wanting to complete their 
establishment was 3,765. On the other 
hand, he was glad to say that these 
things might be altered. The Hert- 
ford Militia, on the day of inspection, 
/had 598 men out of a total strength of 
| 800; while the regiment had sent 188 
men to the Army. Fourteen only of their 
total establishment were wanting, and 
only two of their Reserve men failed 
to jointhe colours. Militiamen who had 
joined the Army were liable, under an 
Act passed by General Peel, to serve the 
remainder of their five years with the Mi- 
litia. He (Mr. Hayter) was not alone in 
thinking that a great many of these men 
might be disposed to change the terms 
of their engagement, if admitted to do 
so by a short Act to be passed for that 
purpose, and join the Army Reserve. 
They had possibly contracted a taste for 
soldiering amongst the comrades with 
whom they had been thrown; and, at 
any rate, should be allowed an option as 
to continuing their service with the 
colours. If only the half of their 
number joined the Army Reserve, that 
Reserve would be risen at once to more 
than double its present proportions. As 
for the Militia Establishment, it was 
really a War Establishment; and he 
would ask, whether it was advisable to 
keep up a nominal War Establishment 
which within the past three years had 
not been approximated by 17,000, 18,000, 
and 20,000 men? 

Lorp ELCHO said, he was glad that 
the subject had been brought forward, 
seeing that it affected a Force which had 
been said to be, and which he believed 
really was, the backbone of the Army; 
and he regretted that the Government 
had not taken steps to prevent things 
remaining so long in their present inver- 
tebrate and unsatisfactory state. The 
Force had always been short by 20,000 
‘or 30,000. The remedy proposed was 
reduction; but the Secretary of State 
and the Government of the day had 
allowed things to remain in this condi- 
tion, and had not taken the necessary 
measures to keep the Militia Forces in 
a thoroughly healthy state. With re- 
gard to the suggestion to reduce the 
numbers, he was afraid that if such a 

































proposition was carried into effect, the 
numbers would get small by degrees and 
beautifully less. He considered it to be 
the duty of Government, who were re- 
sponsible for these matters, to take such 
steps as the Constitution placed at their 
disposal to bring into the Force, by in- 
ducements or otherwise, a- sufficient 
number of men to keep up the estab- 
lishment. When General Peel created 
the Militia Reserve, his intention was 
that it should be maintained in excess 
of the established strength of the regi- 
ments, and that for every man who vo- 
lunteered from the Militia to join the 
Reserve, the colonel of the regiment 
should be allowed to raise another to fill 
his place. He ventured to say that such 
a course would be found beneficial. 
Coronet NAGHTEN said, he knew 
what trouble and expense asking for 
Returns caused; but, nevertheless, he 
would like to know how much Militia 
Reserve men had cost? They were all 
astonished and delighted at the way 
the Reserve men answered to the call ; 
but he could not help thinking the same 
number of men, or more, might have 
been obtained by giving £2 or £3 bounty 
to single men, who had served two or 
more years in the Militia; and, by that 
means, many married men would not 
have had to leave their wives and 
families on the parish, and a good deal 
of money might have been saved to the 
country. He would suggest the re- 
opening of the retirement scheme to the 
adjutants under the old system; and 
those adjutants who had joined as 
young men, and wished to remain on, 
might be allowed to count their former 
Army service and Militia service for 
honorary rank, as given to Militia 
officers. It would be a great advantage 
to all ranks to know what description of 
quarters a regiment would have to 
occupy beforehand, as almost every 
year he knew, from experience, that 
within 24 hours of being called out the 
officers did not know whether they were 
to be quartered in billets, forts, or 
under canvas. If the War Office autho- 
rities and the Quartermaster General’s 
Department would think over this mat- 
ter during the winter, and more con- 
sideration was shown to the Militia, it 
would increase the popularity of the 
Force. 
SmWALTERB. BARTTELOT 
with his hon. and gallant Friend 
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was the duty of the House to support 
the Comptroller and Auditor General in 
every way they could. Having served 
on the Public Accounts Committee, he 
well knew the value of that gentleman’s 
Report. The Committee looked most 
carefully into any item brought before 
them, because they thought it was 
their duty to prevent any money which 
had been voted by the House for one 
particular purpose being appropriated 
to any other purpose. He, for one, ob- 
jected most strongly to the way in which 
the £3,500,000 was voted. When money 
was voted in a lump sum, the House had 
no control over the expenditure of it. 
With regard to the Militia Reserves, he 
thought that the men who had been 
called out ought at the end of their 
temporary service to have the option of 
joining the Army Reserve if they proved 
themselves efficient soldiers. This would 
have the effect of adding nearly 30,000 
men to the Army Reserve, though the 
men elect to go into that Reserve, and 
would also enable the Militia to be filled 
up to its proper number. A slight altera- 
tion of the existing Act would be necessary 
in order to make this possible, but he 
thought there would be no real difficulty 
in effecting what was nécessary._ - 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought it would be as well to postpone 
the further consideration of the question 
until after the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee had reported. As he understood 
the matter, asum of £300,000 was voted 
for the purpose of constructing a tactical 
camp in the North of England; but only 
a small portion of land had been bought 
in furtherance of that object. The 
War Office, however, had appropriated 
£150,000 of this money to extend the 
camp at Aldershot, and had purchased 
two or three commons, which were at 
present just as much at the disposal of 
the troops at Aldershot for the purposes 
of manoeuvring as they were at the dis- 
posal of the public for recreation. That 
proceeding appeared to him to be very 
unwise, and he certainly must protest 
against money voted by Parliament for 
a specific purpose being diverted into a 
different channel. He hoped the question 
would not be finally settled until after 
it had been considered by the Public 
Accounts Committee and reported upon 
to the House. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was glad that 


a supporter of the Government had 











brought forward a subject in which the 
conduct of the Government had been 
called in question. It was highly neces- 
sary that Parliament should look more 
closely after this matter. The various 
Departments were too ready to lay hold 
of unappropriated balances, and transfer 
them from one purpose to another. 

CotoneL NORTH supported the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) that the men in the Militia 
Reserve should be allowed the option of 
joining the Army Reserve, if they chose, 
after completing their term of service 
with the Force to which they belonged. 
The Militia Reserve had come forward 
on this occasion in a manner that was 
deserving of all praise. It was generally 
supposed that the Reserves of the Army 
and the Militia were due to Lord 
Cardwell; but the credit in connection 
with the Militia Reserve was due to 
General Peel. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, there could not be a more im- 
portant point connected with the whole 
range of the Army Estimates than 
that to which his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Mr. Hayter) had drawn atten- 
tion ; and he thought that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had done well to 
treat it separately before the House 
went on with the Estimates, lest it 
might then have been swallowed up in 
the consideration of other matters. The 
whole subject of the position of the 
Militia Reserve and of the establishment 
of the Militia must, of course, come 
under fresh consideration now that the 
Reserve Forces had been actually called 
out. The noble Lord below the Gang- 
way (Lord Elcho) had spoken of the 
Militia in terms of high praise, as being 
the old Constitutional Force and the 
backbone of the Army; but he had also 
alluded to it as being invertebrate. It 
appeared to him that that was an ex- 
pression which had been somewhat mis- 
applied, because, all that had been 
proved by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Mr. Hayter) was, that the backbone 
was somewhat shorter than it ought to 
be. No fault was found with the back- 
bone so far as it went. Had they re- 
quired any means of testing the efficiency 
of the Militia, it would have been found 
in the condition of the Militia Reserve 
men who had joined the Army within 
the last few weeks. There was the 
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extraordinary fact that not only those 
men had obeyed the call which was 
made upon them in such large num- 
bers, but also that they had turned out 
to be men in every respect qualified to 
take their places with the Regular Army, 
That was not due to the fact of their 
being Militia Reserve men, but to the 
fact of their being Militiamen; and it 
proved that the training of the Militia 
was such that under it a man of intelli- 
gence was enabled to stand alongside of 
those who constituted the Regular Army. 
That was an important fact, and it was 
one which was encouraging and satis- 
factory in every aspect of the matter. 
The question as to what was to be done 
with the establishment of the Militia, 
whether that establishment ought to be 
reduced, and the Militia Reserve men to 
be treated in future as supernumerary 
to it, or whether they should in future, 
after being called out and serving in the 
Line, have the option of being passed 
into the Army Reserve, and other 
questions which had been raised in 
the course of the discussion, were 
unquestionably of great importance, 
and required grave and deliberate 
consideration; but all taat he and 
others who were interested in them 
could do at present was to direct atten- 
tion to them, and especially the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State for 
War, without expecting the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to give 
any opinion just now as to what he 
thought ought to be done in connection 
with them. He believed that the War 
Secretary must have derived some assist- 
ance from what had been said on this 
occasion. As to the point which had 
been raised by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon), he certainly thought 
there was some need for explanation. 
Power had been taken under the Act to 
expend a certain sum of money upon 
‘a tactical training station,” and, un- 
doubtedly, it was intended that that 
station should be in the North of Eng- 
land. Insuperable difficulties, however, 
appeared to have arisen; one site after 
another had been proposed, only to be 
rejected; and the question which he 
thought the Government ought to clear 
up was this—all that being so, why did 
they expend the money upon Aldershot, 
instead of leaving it unexpended, when 
they found that it could not be applied 
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to the purpose for which it was origin- 
ally designed? No doubt, Aldershot was 
technically and literally a tactical train- 
ing station ; but, apart from the question 
of the rights of commoners, which was 
mixed up in the matter, it remained 
with the Government to show that the 
expenditure of this particular money in 
that locality was really within the 
proper purview of Parliament at the 
time the Act was passed. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he felt sure that the country was 
greatly indebted to the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire for 
having raised the question which he had 
that evening brought before the House, 
of using public funds voted for one pur- 
pose to another purpose; and though it 
was not likely in the present day that 
any personal abuse would arise, yet this 
division of funds was nothing less than 
misappropriation. He (Sir George Bal- 
four) had on various occasions found in 
that House the misappropriation of 
money voted by Parliament. He had 
suggested that the power of making 
transfers of money from one head of 
the same Vote to another head of that 
Vote should be withdrawn from the 
Departments, and the power lodged 
with the Treasury when Parliament was 
not sitting to provide for the then re- 
quirements of the Service by an assign- 
ment of funds suitable for the Service. 
The voted sum no longer needed for 
the purpose sanctioned by Parliament 
should then absolutely lapse. Until 
that was done Parliament would not 
be able to prevent money being trans- 
ferred from one purpose to another 
entirely different from that which Par- 
liament intended. The Comptroller and 
Auditor General had more than once 
protested ineffectually against such trans- 
fers. He hoped in future the express 
purpose for which the money was re- 
quired would be inserted in the Esti- 
mates. He made this remark because 
the £3,000,000 Vote for the Localization 
of the Forces was put before Parliament 
in a form so condensed and so obscure, 
that it was difficult for Parliament to 
compare the application of the funds in 
detail, with the brief and obscure entries 
in the original Estimate. Indeed, he 
had discovered expenditure out of that 
Vote which was not only not covered by 
the entries in the Estimate, but was op- 
posed to the financial rules which were 
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formerly laid down for the management 
of the financial business of the country 
With regard to the Motion of the hon.and 
gallant Member (Mr. Hayter) he would 
urge that the greatest latitude should 
be allowed to men to join the Reserves. 

Cotonen STANLEY said, he must 
fully recognize the kindness which the 
House was in the habit of extending 
to individuals holding the Office he now 
held, provided the statements they had 
to make were satisfactory. Although 
he might differ in some matters of de- 
tail from the views expressed by the hon. 
and gallant Member behind him, still 
he concurred in the general opinion 
that he had advanced, that all possible 
attention should be paid to the advice 
of the Auditor General in respect of 
matters which came under his notice 
officially. During the tenure of Office 
by Lord Cranbrook the system of a test 
audit was for the first time introduced ; 
and he believed the First Lord of the 
Treasury had been communicated with 
respecting the application of the same 
principle to the accounts of his Depart- 
ment. He was, therefore, entitled to 
say that the Government would by no 
means be opposed to the system of audit. 
That system was good up to a certain 
point. It was the duty of the Auditor 
General in his Report to state, as an in- 
dependent officer, his opinion as to the 
validity of a charge, and as to whether 
the vouchers and other documents con- 
nected with it were satisfactory. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that 
behind him there was a body which was 
regarded with great deference by that 
House—namely, the Public Accounts 
Committee. The Report of the Auditor 
General was laid before that Committee, 
which carefully investigated all matters 
that were fairly open to challenge. Not 
being a Member of that Committee, he 
was unable to state positively whether 
the Report had come before it this year, 
but his impression was that it had, and 
that it passed either without any remark 
at all or with a mere casual question. 
After all, what was the actual state of 
the case? Certain large sums were re- 
ported to the House for the localization 
scheme of his noble Friend Lord Card- 
well. In that amount was included a 
sum for a Northern tactical station. 
Reasons had been adduced both by 
Lord Cardwell and his Successor (Lord 
Cranbrook), showing why it was impos- 











sible to apply that money to the pur- 
ose for which it was originally intended. 
hat with mining rights, the character 
of the soil, the difference in climate, 
and other difficulties, it had been found 
almost impossible to meet with land at 
a low level in the Northern parts of this 
country with a sufficient area of open 
space to afford a tactical ground which 
would be of practical value. Over and 
over again it had been thought that 
such and such a place would answer 
the purpose. One was found to be 
cut up with mining and other rights 
which would interfere with its free use, 
while another was found to be on too 
high a level with such inequality of 
ground as to render it practically useless. 
These difficulties occurred year after 
year, and the completion of a Northern 
tactical station became more and more 
pressing. Therefore, his noble Friend, 
looking at the use to which this money 
was originally destined, and regarding 
as a secondary consideration the locality 
in which that use was to be exercised, 
thought that he should be acting in the 
spirit in which the money was voted if he 
applied it in increasing the existing 
training grounds, and in giving oppor- 
tunities for regiments in the North to 
be trained at the great training grounds 
which they already possessed. The ques- 
tion had been before Parliament on 
many occasions. In 1876 his noble 
Friend distinctly stated that the ques- 
tion mentioned by his Predecessor of a 
tactical station in the North of Eng- 
land still remained in abeyance; but he 
added that negotiations were going on 
for the purchase of land suitable for 
the purpose. Inasmuch as some of the 
money had been applied with the con- 
sent of the Treasury to an extension of 
land at Aldershot, where Northern 
regiments could be trained, he thought 
he might claim that the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Vote had been fulfilled. 
With regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
he thought his hon. Friend, when he ob- 
jected to give to the War Office power 
over the land at Aldershot, seemed to 
forget that a much smaller area would 
be placed under the control of the De- 
partment than it was originally intended 
to obtain in another place. As re- 
garded the transfer from one Vote to 
another, that was in itself a most im- 
portant matter; but the power of trans- 
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fer with the consent of the Treasury 
was expressly given to the Naval and 
Military Departments by Act of Parlia- 
ment. His hon. and gallant Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Hayter) had called attention to 
the manifold deficiencies which, unhap- 
pily, continued to exist in the establish- 
ment of the Militia Force. Now, as far 
as the scope of his Resolution went, his 
hon. and gallant Friend was teaching 
a very willing disciple; for his hon. 
and gallant Friend cited as his text 
the Report of a Committee over which 
he himself presided two or three years 
years ago. Undoubtedly, the discrepancy 
existing between the establishment and 
the enrolled members of the Militia, 
showed a state of things which was far 
from satisfactory. At the same time, it 
should be borne in mind that the condi- 
tions under which the Militia served 
rendered it impossible to contrast with 
fairness and accuracy the number of 
absentees with the absentees from ordi- 
nary regiments. He ventured to say 
that if the men in a regiment of the 
Line were allowed to go back to civil 
life for 11 months in the year, that cir- 
cumstance would, to a great extent, 
account for many of these absentees, 
although he freely admitted that even 
then there would be a large number of 
whom it would be impossible to give a 
satisfactory account. His hon. and gal- 
lant Friend had taken three principal 
classes—from the metropolitan, the min- 
ing, and the agricultural districts re- 
spectively. Now, it should be remem- 
bered that at the present time the Militia 
was at about its worst. Considerable 
disturbance was given to that Force by 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme for the localiza- 
tion of regiments, which, for some years, 
he was sorry to say, produced among 
the men an indifference to comply with 
those engagements into which they had 
formally entered. The men, instead of 
being in the pleasant places they ex- 
pected, found themselves suddenly trans- 
ferred far away to the middle of a large 
camp or garrison, to perform duties very 
different, perhaps, from those which they 
looked for -when they joined. But 
though, on the whole, the localization 
scheme appeared to be very carefully 
worked out, he did not feel sure that 
the original allocation of the Militia 
regiments was such as, after more ex- 
perience, could be accepted without some 
slight modifications. He always enter- 























tained the opinion that those who framed 
the regulations must have had some 
vague notion of compulsory service, inas- 
much as their calculations were founded, 
not on the number likely to enlist, but 
on the number of males in the district. 
However, the regulations could not be 
altered without careful consideration. 
Then, in the metropolitan and other 
districts in the neighbourhood of rl od 
towns, there was another class of ab- 
sentees. In those districts they must 
always reckon upon losing a certain 
percentage. The class of men enlisting 
were taken from a shifting population, 
and owing to the fluctuations of labour, 
the opening of fresh pits, and other 
causes, the men went to other districts 
or to sea. Of course, every effort was, 
and would still be, used to trace accu- 
rately where the men went. He had no 
doubt, however, that some regiments 
returned as absent from training men 
who had been up for training and had 
been afterwards sent down. That he 
knew to be the case. With regard to 
the question whether it would not have 
been better, instead of giving a larger 
bounty to the Militia, to let the money 
accumulate in a fund, and then give a 
larger bounty when men were wanted to 
volunteer for the Line?—that subject had 
been considered by the Committee to 
which reference had been made, and it 
had been found to be an unsatisfactory 
proposal. The fund would accumulate 
indefinitely, demurs would naturally be 
made to the money lying idle from year 
to year, and it would never be known 
what was the actual number of men on 
whom they could rely. If alarge bounty 
were given, it would be given with their 
eyes open to all the evils, which were 
now condemned, of the former bounty 
system. Considering the various classes 
of employment in which the men were 
ordinarily engaged, the result, on the 
whole, of the organization of the Militia 
Reserve was not unsatisfactory. The total 
strength on the Ist of April, 1878, was 
25,111; the number who reported them- 
selves at the Militia head-quarters was 
23,372; the number who failed to report 
themselves was 1,739. Of those who 
reported themselves, rather a large pro- 
portion—2,026—were found medically 
unfit, some temporarily, some totally; but 
the medical examination, being a military 
one, was rather severe. The number of 
men, therefore, who joined the Army 
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was 20,296. Of the 1,739 who failed 
to attend, 420 were accounted for, and 
1,319, or about 5 per cent of the strength 
of the Force, were unaccounted for. All 
things considered, and this being the 
first time they were called out, that per- 
centage was not unsatisfactory. There 
were taken into custody 161, discharged 
for fraudulent enlistment 72, dead 61, 
sick 54. With regard to training, these 
men of the Militia Reserve were fit to 
take their places side by side, not only 
with men of the Line, but with men of 
the Guards. The illustrious Duke at the 
head of the Army had informed him 
that he had seen with great satisfaction 
that the men who had been sent down 
to the Guards’ depot were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the trained soldiers 
among whom they had taken their 
places. Then, as to the point whether 
it was advisable to keep up a war estab- 
lishment, the Committee were of opinion 
that the Militia establishment should 
practically be a war establishment, 
and he thought the result had jus- 
tified that opinion. When the Mi- 
litia Reserve men came to be suddenly 
drafted off, it was desirable that the com- 
manding officers who lost some of their 
best men should beforehand be able to 
know what men permanently belonged 
to them, and it was thought preferable 
that 25 per cent should be borne as su- 
pernumerary. A very important point 
had been raised—namely, whether Mi- 
litia Reserve men, having come up to 
the colours, should be allowed to go into 
the Army Reserve instead of going down 
as supernumerary tothe Militia? With- 
out any wish to discourage the Militia 
Reserve, or to prejudge the question, he 
must ask the House not to be carried 
away by their natural sympathy for 
these men, who did their duty so well. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
terms of the Army Reserve were made 
very different from those of the Militia 
Reserve, avowedly because they had a 
different class to deal with. In the 
Army Reserve they had trained soldiers ; 
the Militia Reserve was not composed of 
the same class of men; and it seemed, 
therefore, natural that there should bea 
different rate of pay for the highly 
trained men. He hoped he had not 
trespassed unduly on the attention of 
the House, in endeavouring, as far as 
he could, to meet the various questions 
which had been raised. He should be 








prepared to answer any other Ques- 
tions which might be put, and he hoped 
the House would now consent to go into 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. BIGGAR objected to any Depart- 
ment having the power of devoting any 
grant of money to a purpose other than 
that for which it had been voted. He 
believed that some of the Militia regi- 
ments, especially those in the North of 
Ireland, were thoroughly worthless, and 
that, in case of emergency, instead of 
being a source of strength, they would 
prove the very reverse. He would re- 
commend that the Government should 
do something to improve the morale of 
the Force. 

CotoneL ARBUTHNOT said, that as 
he was not in the House when the Army 
Estimates were last under discussion, he 
might, perhaps, be allowed to say a few 
words. He thought the manner in which 
the Army Reserve had responded to the 
call which had been made for their ser- 
vices was highly creditable to them and 
eminently gratifying to all concerned. 
For this result they were greatly in- 
debted to Lord Cardwell, whose legisla- 
tion upon this subject was based on 
sound principles. That noble Lord had 
made very large changes, but he left 
Office before he had time to reconstruct 
or replace what he had demolished. To 
his Successor belonged the credit of 
having provided a system of promotion 
and retirement for officers in place of 
what had been abolished; and he pro- 
vided such attractions for the men as 
not only filled the ranks with the usual 
number of recruits, but supplied the 
extra number required by short service. 
He altered the system of organization in 
the Royal Artillery ; he took steps very 
materially to improve the condition of 
the administrative Department of the 
Army ; he altered the system of educa- 
tion at Sandhurst; and, above all, he 
did away with the ridiculous and mis- 
chievous restrictions on exchanges. 
There were, however, many difficult 
matters connected with our military sys- 
tem, some of them arising out of the 
changes recently made, still awaiting 
settlement. He believed that the Secre- 
tary of State would have to reconsider 
the policy of both his Predecessors with 
respect to the Medical Department, and 
that the warrants now in force would 
have to be repealed. Then he would 
inevitably have to re-adjust the pay and 
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allowances of officers. While there 
were two systems of promotion in force, 
purchase and non-purchase, each having 
their own advantages, it was all very 
well that what were called the scientific 
branches should be at some disadvan- 
tage; but now those branches must be 
placed at least on an equality with the 
others. Indeed, special advantages 
should be given them, if they wished to 
keep up their standard. At the exami- 
nation for Woolwich in March, there 
were 92 candidates for 40 vacancies. Of 
these 92, only 45 qualified in the pre- 
liminary examination; while last No- 
vember 476 candidates competed for 91 
vacancies at Sandhurst, of whom 125 
failed to qualify. The remedy must 
also be found for desertion. The most 
efficient mode of dealing with it, in his 
opinion, would be to resort to the old 
system of marking with letter D. A 
sentimental objection existed, however, 
to this, owing to a misconception that 
men were branded like cattle, as had 
been said, and that it was a painful pro- 
cess. It had been suggested that all 
who entered the Service might be 
marked with a Broad Arrow or Crown, 
to which officers would, no doubt, gladly 
submit; but he scarcely thought it 
logical to make rules under the operation 
of which good men would come to pro- 
tect us from the crimes of the bad. 
Instead of imprisoning deserters, he 
would like to see them confined to bar- 
racks till they could be sent to India or 
the Colonies, whence they could not 
desert. If removed from the tempta- 
tions incidental to English life, most of 
them would become good soldiers. The 
next point to be considered was how 
Indian reliefs were to be kept up under 
the short-service system. He would 
suggest that all men should do their 
first term of six years on the English 
establishment; that they should then 
have the option of joining the Reserve, 
or going for six years to India, in which 
latter case they must, of course, receive 
some gratuity or other inducement. 
He regretted that the Government had 
not accepted the offer of a portion 
of those 10,000 troops made by the Do- 
minion of Canada. It would have been 
a grand spectacle to see the East and 
the West uniting in defence of the Em- 
pire. He should like to see some change 
introduced whereby the Forces of the 
Crown, on occasions of emergency, could 
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be made available without the incon- 
venience and scandal attending discus- 
sions in the House on the question, and 
suggested whether the case could not be 
met by an additional clause in the Mutiny 
Act. He would also suggest the desira- 
bility of considering whether the Native 
Indian troops should not be enabled to 
extend their travels to this country. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] There were differences of 
opinion on that subject; but he had 
consulted soldiers of high rank, Indians 
both military and civil, and Colonial 
Governors, and he had found that, with 
one exception, they were of opinion that 
the money would be well spent in bring- 
ing a portion of the Indian troops now at 
Malta to this country for a short visit, to 
participate in the duties of the home 
troops, and to mount guard at the 
Queen’s Palaces. It would gratify the 
people of India and promote the unifica- 
tion and consolidation of the Empire, 
over which they were in the habit of 
boasting that the sun never set. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 







i 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) £256,500, Medical Establish- 
ments and Services. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether the Vote included any charge 
on account of Hospital services in con- 
nection with the brigade of Guards? 
He might mention, by way of expla- 
nation, that whilst discussing the pre- 
vious Vote, before the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman came into his pre- 
sent position, the then Secretary of State 
for War stated that a portion of the 
Stock Purse Fund only was put down in 
Vote I. under certain headings, and that 
the remaining portion of the Fund was 
distributed throughout the other Votes. 
He (Mr. Parnell) was anxious to know 
in what Votes the remaining portion of 
the Stock Purse Fund appeared, as he 
had not been able to trace it? 

Cotonen STANLEY said, that that 
portion of it which related to medical 
purposes such as Hospital expenses was 
included in the present Vote; but he 
could not at that moment recollect under 
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what heads the remaining portion of the 
Fund appeared. — 

Mr. PARNELL said, the precise in- 
formation he wanted was this—whether 
the Vote included any charge on account 
of Hospital service in the brigade of 
Guards 

Cotonet STANLEY said, he would 
endeavour to answer the question. He 
believed that the Stock Purse defrayed 
all the medical charges of the Guards ; 
but whether the actual surgeons doing 
duty there were included he was not 
able to say. His impression, however, 
was that they were. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman did not seem to be 
aware that the original Stock Purse Fund, 
known as such, had been broken up into 
portions and distributed amongst certain 
items in the Votes. He nad been success- 
ful in tracing two items in Vote I., and, 
perhaps, he might be allowed to refer to 
them, as they might be a guide to the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman. In 
Vote I., there were, according to page 16, 
three portions of this Stock Purse Fund 
included—namely, £2,610 for contingent 
allowances, &c.; £700 for allowances in 
aid of band expenses; and £6,910 for 
the profits of the field officers of the Foot 
Guards, in the shape of extra pay. 
Perhaps it would be better to take the 
items in order as they appeared in the 
Vote. The first was Infantry and Foot 
Guards’ profits of the field officers, in 
the ae of extra pay, £6,910; then, 
under the head of contingent allowances, 
deducting stoppage for repair of arms, 
£2,610; and then, under the head of 
allowances for band expenses, came the 
sum of £700. These were all the items 
which stood opposite an entry under the 
head of Infantry and Foot Guards, and 
it was found out, in the course of the 
discussion of Vote I., that these items 
were paid out of the Stock Purse Fund. 
The right hon. Gentleman the then Se- 
cretary of State for War further in- 
formed the Committee that the remnants 
of the Stock Purse Fund, which amounted 
to considerably more than these three 
items—the total amount of the Fund 
being £13,190—were distributed among 
the rest of the Votes. According to a 
Return, which had been produced at the 
instance of the hon. Member for Olon- 
mel (Mr. A. Moore), he found that the 
remainder of the Fund was applied to 
Hospitals and recruiting purposes. The 
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sum of £8,929 was applied to Hospital 
purposes for the brigade of Guards, and 
the sum of £145 was applied to recruit- 
ing purposes for the same brigade of 
Guards—making a total of £9,074. He 
had been very anxious to trace this Vote 
and to find out what had become of the 
different items of this Stock Purse Fund, 
and he would have been able to obtain 
information, no doubt, if the former Se- 
cretary for War had been still in Office. 
At present, he would direct the atten- 
tion of the Secretary for War to page 
29, which referred to the present Vote— 
Vote IV. He found, under the head of 
allowance to private medical practition- 
ers and medical bills under sub-head C 
for home purposes, an item of £5,340; 
and for Colonial purposes, £5,840. There 
was an increase in the item for home 
purposes for last year of something like 
£2,300, and an increase in the item for 
last year for Colonial purposes of some- 
thing considerably more than that. He 
could understand that the Vote for Co- 
lonial purposes would be still more in- 
creased by the War at the Cape; but he 
could not understand the reason for the 
other increase; and, in any case, he 
could not account for the sum proposed 
to be applied. In the Return is S| 
at the instance of the hon. Member for 
Clonmel, there was a sum of £3,000 
odd, which was stated to be taken for 
Hospitals in connection with the Guards. 
He wished to know what had become 
of the sum applied to the Hospitals of 
the Guards? 

Coronet STANLEY was afraid that 
he was not able offhand to trace that 
particular item. If he had been in the 

ouse when the previous discussion took 
place, his attention would have been di- 
rected to the subject probably ; but, un- 
fortunately, he was not. He thought 
the hon. Member would find that provi- 
sion was taken for part of this Vote in 
the shape of Hospital services in one 
Vote, and in other shapes in regard to 
the other Votes. [Mr. Parnett: Which 
Votes?] The hon. Member would see 
that provision was taken for Medical 
Services in Vote IV., and so on, in re- 
gard tothe other Votes. He was unable 
to give more precise information at the 
present moment; butif the hon. Gentle- 
man would put the question on the Re- 
port, he would then be able to give him 
every information in regard to the mat- 
ter. He believed the way in which the 
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Vote was applied was traceable, though 
in the form in which it originally stood 
in Vote I., it was, unquestionably, open 
to some doubt. He would repeat the 
answer he had given to a previous ques- 
tion—that his impression was that the 
Hospital services of the year were re- 
corded in the Vote about to be taken. 
Mr. PARNELL said, the difficulty 
he found himself in was this—that the 
whole of the Stock Purse Fund had been 
broken up. It was originally in one 
lump sum of £13,190, and ‘a Return 
was moved for by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore), 
asking for further details as to the ap- 
propriation of the Fund and the appli- 
cation of the money. When the Return 
appeared, it was found that it only ac- 
counted for a very small portion of that 
sum of £13,190—in point of fact, it only 
accounted for £502 18s. 4d., for pay and 
allowances, apartments for the field 
major, fuel and light, recruiting, pro- 
ceedings at courts martial, &c. Alto- 
gether there were five items, and they 
amounted to £502 18s. 4d. But the 
vast bulk of the sum of £13,000 was 
not accounted for at all, and was still 
put down as the Stock Purse Fund; so 
that, as far as any information to be 
obtained from the Return was concerned, 
they might just as well have been with- 
out it. In consequence of the futility 
of the Return, his hon. Friend moved 
for another. The second Return went 
much more into detail, but did not clear 
up this extraordinary matter, which was 
of a very complicated character, and 
very much required to be cleared up, 
and with regard to which he would sug- 
gost by-and-bye a way of clearing it up. 
the second Return obtained by the 
hon. Member for Clonmel, he found that 
this sum of £11,000 and odd, not ac- 
counted for in the preceding Return, 
was accounted for in the following 
manner:—The Hospital services of the 
Guards were to get £8,929, recruiting 
services £145, band expenses £1,360; 
in addition to which there was an item 
of £970 for Staff allowances to non- 
commissioned officers, and an item of 
£6,708 5s. 6d. for average profits of 
field officers and captains. It was not 
his present purpose to object to these 
large profits of field officers and cap- 
tains, though he thought they poe 
be done away with after the present 
officers ceased ts hold their offices. He 
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wished more particularly to direct the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the Hospital branch. They had there 
the expenses of hospitals, and a number 
of contingencies—wages, washing, fuel, 
light, repairs, &c., amounti alto- 
gether to a sum of £8,029. Now, that 
amount had been stowed away some- 
where, and he did not know where. It 
was not in Vote I., because they had ac- 
counted for the item, and he thought 
that a considerable portion of it must be 
in Vote IV. The difficulty he felt was 
this—that when the Report was brought 
on, it was always difficult to discuss a 
question of this sort, because the Report 
itself was not brought up until very late. 
He would suggest to the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that, if he were unable 
to point out in this Vote for medical 
establishment and services what portion 
of the sum of £8,000 and odd was in- 
cluded, he should postpone the Vote 
until some future day. 

Cotone STANLEY said, he could 
not accept the suggestion. He had 
already endeavoured to explain, though, 
he was afraid, without success, to the 
hon. Member, that, so far as he was 
aware, charges which were made upon 
the Stock Purse Fund, except those 
which were included in Vote I., already 
voted, were distributed among the 
separate Votes of the Estimates—that 
was to say, in the Hospital Vote. The 
item for provisions, light, forage, fuel, 
and so forth, belonged to the Stock 
Purse Fund. He was not able to say 
precisely the amount of the charge in- 
cluded in each Vote; but if the hon. 
Member would be good enough to repeat 
his question on Report, he should be 
glad to give every information. In the 
meantime, he had endeavoured to answer 
the question, by stating that, to the 
best of his belief, the medical officers 
were included in the previous Vote— 
that was to say, that the medical ex- 
penses were included in the present 
Vote; and that the rest of the Stock 
Purse charges, such as fuel, light, &c., 
were to be found in the other Votes. 

Cotone, ARBUTHNOT said, he had 
intended to raise a question touching 
the Medical Department upon this Vote ; 
but when he saw a matter brought for- 
ward in such a cavilling spirit, he had 
changed his mind, and abstained from 
occupying the time of the Committee 
with the subject. He was anxious to do 
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all he could to forward the Estimates ; 
but he reserved to himself the right of 
using an independent Member’s day for 
the purpose of calling attention to the 
state of the Medical Department. He 
wished his right hon. and gallant Friend 
to regard this intimation as made in a 
friendly, and not in an unfriendly, spirit. 
He had no wish to interfere with any of 
the steps that were now being taken for 
the re-organization of the Department. 
His only object was to improve the pre- 
sent state of things. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had listened 
to what had been brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell), and he could not help agreeing 
that the question was a very important 
one. On the other hand, it was not de- 
sirable that they should unduly interrupt 
the Supply. It appeared to him that the 
question had been fairly met by the offer 
of the Secretary of State for War. He 
would, therefore, suggest to the hon. 
Member for Meath that he should allow 
the Vote to pass, on the understanding 
that the information would be given on 
the Report. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the hon. Member for Meath had a 
perfect right to ask for information. It 
was certainly within his (Sir George Bal- 
four’s) own knowledge, that the origin 
of all the evil was allowing the Guards 
to conduct their own hospitals out of 
funds levied from the soldier. In point 
of fact, the Guards had been allowed, 
from time immemorial, to manage their 
own services in connection with the re- 
cruiting and hospitals. The personal 
allowances given to the officers of the 
Guards for being on duty in London, or 
liable to be on duty, waswrong. If the 
London duty was undertaken by a bat- 
talion of the Line, then the officers were 
also entitled to allowances; but these 
were fixed and regularly paid out of the 
voted monies, whereby the Guards raised 
funds under the old and objectionable 
form by stoppages from the pay of 
the men, and the consequence had been 
a confusion of accounts, as well as a 
suspicion that these were doings which 
could not be laid open to the country. 
The Secretary of State for War had 
now, with the honesty that was his cha- 
racteristic, proposed to give all the in- 
formation asked for, and he thought 
the hon. Member for Meath ought not 
further to oppose the Vote, 
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Mr. PARNELL said, the only reason 
why he appeared to hesitate about ac- 
cepting the offer of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was, because he 
very much feared, from what he had 
previously seen in regard to the ques- 
tion, that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would not be able to give 
him the information he required. The 
subject was really in such a ravel and a 
tangle, that until a new arrangement 
was made to place the officers of the 
Guards on the same footing as the 
officers of the rest of the Army, it would 
be impossible to make head or tail out 
of this question of the Stock Purse 
Fund. Thislast attempt of the Govern- 
ment to distribute the items among the 
other Votes, instead of making them 
one bulk sum, only made confusion 
worse confounded. In point of fact, he 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
knew very well what he was talking 
about, when he answered the question 
in the first instance. The money was 
obviously hidden away, and where, as 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
himself admitted, he did not know. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the difficulty that 
was found in connection with all these 
Votes was this. The hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen who had charge of the 
different Departments were almost all 
new to their particular positions, and 
were quite as destitute of information 
as the House itself. He did not wish 
to make any specific charge against the 
Government on this question, because 
he was disposed to make every allow- 
ance for the Secretary of State for War ; 
but it was a very serious position to find 
themselves placed in—that on all occa- 
sions when a question was asked in re- 
ference to different Departments they 
should receive the same answer from 
the hon. and right hon. Gentlemen in 
charge of them. The evil was that they 
came into Office since the Estimates were 
framed, and that they did not know 
anything about them. Whenever in- 
formation was asked for, the practice 
was to say—‘‘I really don’t know any- 
thing about it; but, if you will post- 

one the question until the Report, then 
will give you the information re- 
quired.”” When the Report came on, 
if they repeated the question, they were 
told that it would be wasting time to 
discuss it, and that the only time for 
raising the question was when the Vote 
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itself was brought forward. He would 
suggest to the Government that it would 
be well to postpone all these Votes, 
until the heads of the different Depart- 
ments got to know something about the 
subjects they had to bring before the 
Committee. As the matter existed at © 
present, there was a frightful waste of 
time involved, because the Committee 
were unable to get any information ; and 
at the same time, the non-official Mem- 
bers, who really knew a good deal more 
about these matters than the heads of 
the Departments, did not wish to press 
too hardly upon Gentlemen who were 
new to their Offices. At the same time, 
he really did think that that system of 
asking time after time for the postpone- 
ment of questions until the Report, 
when it was well known there could be 
no opportunity for discussing the ques- 
tion, was most objectionable, and ought 
to be given up. 

Mason NOLAN was sorry that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Hereford 
(Colonel Arbuthnot) had not brought 
the question of medical officers before 
the Committee. He also regretted that 
the Members of the Medical Profession 
who were also Members of the House, 
and who sat principally on the Opposi- 
tion Benches, were not present when 
that Vote was under discussion. In 
their absence, he desired to bring for- 
ward a question which considerably af- 
fected the interests of medical officers, 
and which had been a subject of com- 
ment during the last two or three years, 
It was alluded to very recently in a 
letter that appeared in the newspapers 
from Dr. Corrigan. The question he 
referred to was that of providing a sup- 
ply of surgeons for the Army. It was 
a question in which great interest 
was taken by the Medical Profession 
generally, and particularly by what 
might be called the Medical Schools. 
The Irish Members had a good deal of 
interest in the matter, because a large 
proportion of the surgeons of the Army 
came from Ireland. The letter he re- 
ferred to really summed up the whole 
subject. It showed that there was at 
present a great want of medical officers 
in the Army, and it put forward as the 
chief reason, not the want of pay, or of 
material advantages, but the fact that 
the medical officers in the Army were 
not properly treated. One grievance 
was that they were required to cease to 
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be members of regiments and members 
of messes, this being carried out by an 
Order of the Secretary of State for War. 
Personally, he (Major Nolan) had taken 
great pains at various times to put the 
question to various Army surgeons he 
had been brought into contact with, and 
he certainly found that all the younger 
members were unanimous. The older 
members of the Army Medical Profes- 
sion took the same view, although per- 
haps not so strongly. All the younger 
medical men, however, felt very strongly 
indeed upon the fact that at the present 
moment they were not members of re- 
giments, and had no locus standi. They 
found that when they went into a mess 
they had, as it were, no home. An or- 
dinary officer had his home and his 
mess, to which he could ask his friends, 
but the Army medical officers were only 
there on sufferance, and could ask no 
friends. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would read the very important 
letter to which he had referred, which 
fully summed up the views of the sur- 
geons in the Army. He (Major Nolan) 
had no doubt that it was a real griev- 
ance, and the effect of it was witnessed 
by the diminished number of candidates 
for appointments in the Army. He be- 
lieved that if it went on much longer, 
the Army Medical Department would 
drift into a state of hopeless inefficiency. 
He was satisfied that the condition of the 
Medical Profession in the Army would 
be much different if the Government 
would adopt measures for improving the 
present status of the Medical Profession. 
If something of this kind were not done, 
the Army itself would suffer in the end ; 
because, if the country went into war, 
the Medical Department would certainly 
break down. It would be of no use then 
for Her Majesty’s Ministers to say it was 
not their fault ; that they were anxious to 
employ the men, if they could procure 
them. It would be the fault of the Go- 
vernment entirely, if they did not take 
proper precautions to secure an efficient 
establishment in a time of peace. It 
was impossible to get an efficient Staff 
in a time of war, because it required a 
certain amount of discipline ; and civilian 
practitioners, obtained on the spur of the 
moment, would require considerable time 
and training before they could be ren- 
dered efficient. He. believed that the 
application of the regimental system, as 
far as medical officers were concerned, 
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would be wise economy in the end. The 
hard work entailed by the business of 
an efficient Staff told hardly upon the 
private soldier as well as upon the sur- 
geons themselves. At present, there 
were not a sufficient number of medical 
officers to enable them to obtain proper 
leave, and the whole of the Profession 
was in consequence greatly dissatisfied. 
He was sorry that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Dr. Ward) was 
not present, because he knew that he 
was anxious to bring the question for- 
ward. Inthe absence of his hon. Friend, 
he (Major Nolan) had ventured to intro- 
duce the question; and he would only 
add that, in regard to the medical officers 
themselves, they were all of them unani- 
mous upon the subject. He wished to 
ask what steps the Government intended 
to take in the matter ? 


After a pause— 


Masor NOLAN said, that unless he 
obtained an answer to his question, he 
would feel it necessary to move that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Cotonet STANLEY said, he had no 
wish to leave the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber without an answer. He had only 
waited to see whether any other hon. 
Member was desirous of continuing the 
discussion. The House was already 
aware that his noble Friend and Prede- 
cessor (Viscount Cranbrook) had already 
referred to a small Committee the very 
important case of the medical officers of 
the Army, and had issued general in- 
structions to that Committee to confer 
with all the large medical centres, with 
eminent physicians, and the principal 
medical councils, so as to ascertain really 
what in the eyes of the Profession were 
the practical difficulties in the way of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of medical 
officers for the Army. Of course, they 
all had a certain bias in the matter, and 
however carefully they might endeavour 
to weigh the question, they would have 
a prejudicial feeling either one way or 
the other. It must be borne in mind 
that the present system was adopted 
after very careful consideration. It was 
adopted mainly in consequence of the 
action taken by a number of the mem- 
bers of the Profession in the view of 
what they regarded as their grievances. 
His Predecessor in the Office of Secretary 
of State for War after weighing fully the 
representations of the Profession and 
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considering how their grievances could 
best be met, came to the conclusion that 
they were only to be met by the re- 
arrangement of the Medical Service on 
a basis very distinct from that which 
had hitherto obtained. Whatever merits 
might attach to the regimental medical 
services, Lord Cranbrook considered that 
it was not absolutely perfect with regard 
to the position of the officers in the regi- 
ment. Therefore, all these things had to be 
very carefully considered and weighed, in 
reference to how they would press in 
particular cases. He feared that it would 
never be possible so to deal with the 
matter as to do away altogether with 
complaints of grievances; but he should 
hail any opportunity that might arise of 
putting the gentlemen in the Army 
Medical Service on a satisfactory footing. 
At present he was speaking in the dark, 
because the position of medical men both 
in the Army and the Navy was changing 
from day to day, and he had not as yet 
had opportunity for consulting as many 
authorities as he*should like to con- 
sult on such a subject before coming to 
a decisive opinion upon it. No one could 
have a more earnest desire for the 
amelioration of the service than he had, 
and he hoped he should receive such 
assistance as would enable him to put 
his hand upon any blot or defect in the 
system with a view to its removal; 
but, at the present moment, he did not 
think he would be justified in prejudging 
the question to any extent; at the same 
time, he was most anxious to consider it. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to refer 
to a question affecting the health of the 
troops in India. A correspondence was 
going on between a general officer who 
had seen much service in India, the 
Medical Department, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with reference to the 
hour at which dinner should be served to 
the troops serving in India. The general 
officer said he had found that by post- 
poning the hour from 1 o’clock until 4 
—a cooler part of the day—the regiment 
under his command had not suffered, 
to any great extent, from the complaints 
to which other European regiments serv- 
ing in India were subject. He hoped 
the question would be carefully con- 
sidered by the authorities. 

Coroner ARBUTHNOT said, he 
should like to know, whether the Com- 
mittee which had sat to inquire into the 
subject were likely to report shortly, and 
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whether the Report was likely to be 
published, or whether the inquiry was 
merely a departmental one? 

Cotonet STANLEY said, he could 
not answer the question of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, because it would 
depend upon the form and not upon the 
substance of the answers given by the 
medical witnesses, whether their evi- 
dence could be made public. If it should 
appear that the evidence was not of a 
strictly confidential character, he should 
be happy to produce the Report. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £585,400, Pay and Allowances of 
the Militia, including Militia Reserve. 

Mr. HAYTER called attention to the 
large and increasing number of men 
absent withoutleave. In the year 1875 
the number was 10,860; in 1876 it was 
11,291; and in last year it was 15,007. 
The exact figures for this year were not 
yet available, but there had been an 
alarming increase already as compared 
with 1875. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he thought the apparent increase 
was due to the fact that the Returns had 
in late years been made out in a different 
way as far as the permanent Staff was 
concerned. 

Masor O’BEIRNE wished to make a 
suggestion with regard to the fund which 
had accumulated, in the shape of fines 
for drunkenness, and which now amounted 
to about £4,000. He thought it would 
be well to expend this sum in the pur- 
chase of newspapers and periodicals, and 
in providing other forms of recreation, in 
order, as far as possible, to keep the 
men out of the public-houses during 
their periods of training. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, the 
difficulty had been how to allot so small 
a sum as £4,000, so as to produce any 
real and practical benefit. A Depart- 
mental Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter, and it was determined 
on their Report to dispose of the money 
in the shape of small indulgences to 
militiamen during their periodsof service. 

Lorp ELCHO referred to the debate 
which had taken place earlier in the 
evening upon the state of the Militia, 
and to the remarks which were then made 
by the Secretary of State for War. 
His contention was that the Militia es- 
tablishment, when it was fixed in 1852 
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by the Government of that day, was 
fixed at a standard which was not be- 
lieved to be a war standard, but the 
proper standard for the Militia of this 
country to be maintained at for cur home 
defence. He hoped the strength of the 
Militia would be kept up, and that the 
present Secretary of State for War would 
not shirk his responsibility, as some of 
his Predecessors had done, but would 
ask Parliament either for more money, 
or for compulsory power to enrol men 
in the Militia. ‘At the time to which he 
had referred, Mr. Walpole, the then 
Home Secretary, said the number of the 
Militia necessary for home defence was 
80,000, and that if the number was ob- 
tained by voluntary enlistment, the Bill 
had been so drawn that there would be 
no necessity to resort to the compulsory 
clauses. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON pointed 
out what he deemed to be a great injus- 
tice—namely, that money drawn from 
the fines paid for drunkenness by the 
Militia was distributed in the shape of 
gratuities to men in the Regular y- 
This was a course likely to cause much 
dissatisfaction in the Militia, and it was 
a course, moreover, which, if he was 
correctly informed, had not received the 
sanction of the Treasury. 

Coroner ARBUTHNOT thought 
greater consideration should be shown 
to non-commissioned officers in the Mili- 
tia when they were called upon to serve 
with the Regular Army. At present 
they only drew the pay of privates, al- 
though some of them were very valuable 
non-commissioned officers. He thought 
that, after a short period of probation, 
they should be allowed to receive the 
full pay of their respective ranks. 

Mr. PARNELL asked for some in- 
formation as to the fact that there ap- 
peared to be a decrease of about 3,000 
in the rank and file of the Militia as 
compared with last year? 

Cotone, STANLEY said, the appa- 
rent decrease was, in fact, no decrease at 
all, and was due to the partial absorp- 
tion of the regular Staff of the Militia 
into brigade depéts. As had been 


already stated, the amount of money re- 
ceived in the shape of fines for drun- 
kenness had, on the recommendation of 
a Committee, been applied in the direc- 
tion of recreation for the men by whom 
the fines had been paid. A Committee 
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the question as to the best means of 
utilizing the services of half-pay officers. 
The question was a very complicated 
one, and he had not at present had time 
to master the details of the Report. The 
matter should have his immediate atten- 
tion, for he was anxious to hit upon 
some plan by which half-pay officers 
could be utilized in time of war. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War must have 
misunderstood the question which he 
had put to him with reference to the 
diminution in the rank and file of the 
Militia. That diminution amounted to 
3,000 men, consisting of corporals and 
privates. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had referred him to page 
132 of the Appendix, which contained 
an account of all the different brigade 
depots at home and abroad; but he 
found, on consulting it, that the strength 
of the Militia in those depdts was only 
64 men, and it was obvious that the 
withdrawal of 64 men from their regi- 
ments to brigade depéts would not ac- 
count for the deficiency in the number 
of the Force for this year and last year, 
to which he had called the attention of 
the Committee. 

Coronet STANLEY said, he was un- 
able, at the present moment, to enter 
into any further details in explanation 
of the discrepancy to which the hon. 
Gentleman alluded, beyond the informa- 
tion which he had already given to the 
Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was some- 
what remarkable that while the number 
of the rank and file of the Militia had 
been reduced by 3,000 men last year, 
there was an increase from £181,000 to 
£207,000 this year in the amount asked 
for for bounties and new enrolments. 
Another very curious point connected 
with the matter was, that according to 
the statement set forth in page 48, which 
gave the details of the charges for 
clothing, the sum required for the pur- 
pose this year was put down as only 
£117,955, as against £212,555 last year ; 
so that, with a Force smaller by 3,000, 
there was an increase for bounties and 
enrolment of £26,000, while the charge 
for clothing was less. He wasafraid the 
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Estimateshad been very carelessly drawn. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was not, of course, responsible for them, 
inasmuch as they had been framed long 
before he entered upon the duties of his 
present Office. On looking over them, 
however, he discovered traces of care- 
lessness in almost every page, due, per- 
haps, to the system which prevailed at 
the War Office, which, no doubt, re- 
quired re-organization. It was quite 
clear, at all events, that if the Estimates 
had been framed with that attention 
which ought to have been bestowed upon 
them, he would not have been able to 
point out such extraordinary anomalies 
as those to which he had just called 
attention. 

CotoneL STANLEY explained, that 
the payments in the shape of bounties 
had been increased, and that, as clothing 
was not served out every year to the 
men, there was a variation in the quan- 
tity supplied, which accounted for the 
charge under that head being less one 
year than another. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £74,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879.” 


Masor O’BEIRNE called attention to 
the fact that several officers of the Re- 
gular Army were serving as adjutants to 
the Yeomanry at home, while their 
brother officers were employed with 
their regiments abroad, running all the 
risks which resulted from bad climates 
and other causes. Those adjutants, too, 
derived all the advantages in the way of 
promotion which they would be entitled 
to if they had gone on foreign service, 
and in that way he thought a great in- 
justice was done to those who had to 
bear the brunt of the Service. 

Coronet STANLEY said, his noble 
Friend who had preceded him in the 
Office which he had the honour to hold 
considered that it would be very advan- 
tageous to apply to the Yeomanry the 
rule which had already been applied by 
Lord Cardwell to the Infantry—namely, 
to appoint as adjutants to the Force 
officers on full pay in the Regular Army, 
who would be entitled to hold those 
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appointments only for five years. That 
was regarded as a fair line so far as the 
rest of the Service was concerned, and 
as not being so long as to render it pro- 
bable that an officer would become 
rusty for the performance of his regular 
duties. 

Masor O’BEIRN Esaid, hethoughtthe 
answer of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was so unsatisfactory, that he 
should feel it hisdutytotake a division on 
the Vote. He, therefore, begged to move 
that it be reduced by the sum of £5,960, 
the pay of Yeomanry adjutants. He 
strongly objected to having an officer get- 
ting from £200 to £350 in one of those 
appointments, who had, perhaps, never 
served one day abroad. There was a 
rule, he might add, that the adjutantcy 
of a Yeomanry regiment should not be 
given to an officer with less than two 
years’ service; but that rule had been 
very recently set aside in the case of the 
Royal Dragoons and the Carbineers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £68,440, he 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for. Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1879.” 
—(Major O’ Beirne.) 

Mr. BIGGAR was also of opinion that 
the answer of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
was most unsatisfactory. The Vote ap- 
peared to him to be one which was liable 
to be applied in a direction to which he 
strongly objected—namely, that of un- 
due ievourition. The practical result 
would be that the appointment in ques- 
tion would be conferred upon officers 
who happened to have political or other 
influence at their command, and who de- 
sired to be able to put in their time in 
England instead of taking foreign ser- 
vicein the same rotation as their brother 
officers. Besides, young officers would 
be far more likely to acquire a know- 
ledge of their profession if they were to 
go with their regiments when sent 
abroad, than if they were to stay at 
home in positions, which, after all, were 
nothing more than semi-sinecures. For 
those reasons, he hoped his hon. and 

allant Friend would press his Motion 
or the reduction of the Vote to a 
division. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £485,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Volunteer Corps Pay and Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1879.” 


Mr. O’CLERY said, when he gave 
Notice of his Motion for the reduction 
of the Vote, it was his intention that it 
should be reduced by the sum of 
£16,668, the amount of increase in the 
present Estimate over the sum provided 
for last year; but he found that by so 
doing he should still be under the 
responsibility of sanctioning the pay- 
ment for English and Scotch Volunteer 
Corps, while his countrymen in Ireland 
were debarred from the right of en- 
rolling themselves as Volunteers. Of 
the sum of £485,300 required for the 
English and Scotch Volunteer Corps, it 
appeared that as nearly as possible the 
proportion of one-sixth part, or about 
£80,000, would have to be paid by Ire- 
land: In view, therefore, of this con- 
tribution to Imperial taxation for the 
purpose of the Volunteer Service, in 
which the people of Ireland were not 
allowed to participate, and in order to 
secure to Ireland an immunity from this 
payment in the future, he was now com- 
pelled to move the reduction of the Vote 
by about six times the amount he ori- 
ginally intended—namely, £80,000— 
which would still leave Ireland under a 
very unfair amount of taxation. It 
appeared that the Vote asked for was 
made up as follows:—Pay to adjutants 
of Volunteer Corps, £61,000; ser- 
geant instructors, £63,000; Capitation 
grants, £335,438 ; miscellaneouscharges, 
£25,900; in all, £485,338. He did not 
object to the establishment of Volunteer 
Corps—on the contrary, he was strongly 
in favour of the claim of England and 
Scotland to possess them; and he held 
that it was the right of every free 
citizen of a free country to be trained 
to arms, a right that had been ex- 
ercised and — in England 
from time immemorial. He was also 
bound to admit, that since their es- 
tablishment, notwithstanding the fact 
that every year a number of trained 
officers had found it absolutely neces- 
sary to throw up their commissions, the 
Volunteer Forces had continued to in- 
crease both in England and Scotland. 
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The sum demanded annually for the 
Volunteers was constantly increasing. 
The Captitation Grant did away with 
the expense to the Volunteer individually, 
inasmuch as the Government paid his 
corps a sum which enabled the adminis- 
trative of that corps to give him his 
training and outfit practically free of 
charge, provided he was at all efficient. 
But why were the Irish people debarred 
from sharing the advantages of a mili- 
tary training, while they were called 
upon to contribute a large sum annually 
for Volunteer purposes in this country? 
He believed that no charge of ineffi- 
ciency had ever been made against those 
of his countrymen who had enrolled 
themselves as Volunteers in England 
and Scotland; on the contrary, it was 
admitted by competent authorities that 
two of the most efficient corps in this 
country were the Liverpool Irish Brigade 
and the London Irish Volunteer Corps ; 
and he ventured to say that, as far as 
marching was concerned, those Irish 
Volunteer Brigades were not to be sur- 

assed by any regiment in Her Majesty’s 
Revtiok; while he was sure their officers 
would resent any charge made against 
their personal bravery or devotion. He 
found no difference whatever existed in 
these respects as between his country- 
men who were serving in England and 
Scotland, and those who remained in 
Ireland. On what grounds, then, should 
the Irish, living in Ireland, be deprived 
of the privilege of raising Volunteer 
Corps—a privilege which was of more 
importance to them than to the English 
or Scotch, because they were a more 
martial race? The latter, although a 
great commercial people, did not take to 
the pursuit of arms with the readiness 
of the Irish; and he would say, for the 
information of any officer, be he Irish, 
Scotch, or English, that the Irish Volun- 
teer would learn his drill in a far shorter 
time than the English Volunteer. His 
sense of duty and discipline was higher 
than that of the ordinary English soldier 
taken from any county in this country. 
When it was found that the people of 
Ireland had the desire to be trained 
to arms, when it was seen that this 
natural desire was discouraged in every 
possible way, he was forced to the con- 
clusion that a corresponding feeling of 
disgust at being thus debarred would 
arise in the minds of the Irish people ; 
and he questioned whether it was to the 
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interest of the State that such a feeling 
should be excited. The Irish Militia 
regiments had always shown themselves 
to be perfectly efficient and loyal, and it 
was to be remembered that they were, 
to a certain extent, recruited from a 
stratum of the people socially lower than 
the ordinary Volunteers, and that the 
Volunteers who were likely to come for- 
ward and offer their services in Ireland 
would be of the same standard as the 
Irish Constabulary Force, whose loyalty 
had been over and over again the sub- 
ject of compliment — one hon. an 
gallant Gentleman having said that this 
Force, taken from the ranks of the 
people, was at that present moment, man 
for man, almost the finest in Europe. It 
was found from year to year that by their 
training and discipline they were becom- 
ing practically a military Force ; and, at 
the present timé, they were actually so in 
Ireland. The military taste of the Irish 
people was manifested by that body of 
horse police, and he would add that the 
police of this country would require a 
good deal of training before it attained to 
the efficiency of the Irish Constabulary. 
Why, then, should they not allow a 
Volunteer Force to be created in Ireland ? 
He had devoted attention last year to the 
subject of the establishment of Volun- 
teer Corps in Ireland, and by the permis- 
sion of the House he had introduced a 
Bill for that purpose, modelled upon the 
Volunteer Bill passed in 1859-60, by 
which every restriction contained in the 
latter was to apply to the Irish Volun- 
teers ; but, asin the case of all Irish 
measures, he had found it impossible to 
bring this Bill to the stage of a second 
reading, and therefore allowed it to drop, 
with the intention of again bringing for- 
ward the subject in the form of a Reso- 
lution to the effect ‘‘ that it was desirable 
to establish Volunteer Corps in Ireland.” 
That, however, might not have been 
listened to, and it now seemed to him 
that the best way was to direct attention 
to the question in that Vote, because it 
must in that way receive the attention of 
the House, and there was no chance of 
its being shelved. This question of 
establishing Volunteer Corps in Ireland 
was one of very great importance. 
There had been a time when the Empire 
had on hand a great European war, such 
as was perhaps now before it, when the 
requirements of England were so press- 
ing that she was compelled to withdraw 
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all the troops from Ireland. At this 
time the Privy Council and the Parlia- 
ment permitted the Irish to enrol Volun- 
teers, The result was, although no Ca- 
tholics could be officers in the Force, 
that in a single year, and at atime when 
the population of Ireland amounted to 
but 4,000,000, 100,000 men sprang to 
arms ; and, looking at that percentage, 
he considered that it afforded fair evi- 
dence of the desire of the Irish people to 
come forward in defence of their coun- 
try. The great reliance of the Irish 
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d | Parliament was on that Volunteer Force, 


which would have continued to exist had 
not the English Minister, in his designs 
on the Parliament of Ireland, and with 
the intention of destroying the Irish 
Constitution, sapped its foundations, 
putting every obstacle in the way of its 
working, until the year 1796, when the 
Yeomanry Force was established instead, 
and the Ministerial plan was carried out. 
A state of mistrust then ensued; there 
were no Volunteer Corps in the country, 
and the Parliament by bribery and cor- 
ruption sanctioned the measuré by 
which Ireland lost her Constitution. 
At that moment the Irish regiments 
were true to their oaths and colours, and 
from that period to the present no Irish 
soldier in Her Majesty’s Service had 
ever flinched in the time of danger. He 
would not say that had always been the 
case with English soldiers. Two or 
three. years ago the hon. and gallant 
Member for Renfrewshire(Colonel Mure) 
publicly stated in that House that 
on the morning of the assault on the 
Redan, there ,were many recruits who 
flung themselves down in the trenches, 
and had to be twitted into something 
like manhood by Irish sergeants. 
It was, no doubt, a disagreeable thing 
to hear; but he must say that no 
Irish soldiers had ever to be 50 
treated. He would now look at this 
question as affecting the defence of 
the Empire. For a considerable time 
past every English patriot had been 
thinking how best to make England 
present a very bold front before Europe, 
going even to the extent of bringing 
Indian troops to Malta; but all this 
time a very important portion of the 
Empire was left practically defenceless. 
That fact alone clearly showed where 
the danger to the Empire lay, and where 
was the vulnerable point of her armour. 
A Power hostile to this Kingdom would 
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find in Ireland a people deprived of 
arms, denied their use in every possible 
way, and treated in a manner that would 
almost throw them into the arms of an 
enemy. He questioned whether this 
was a state of things to be passed over 
lightly. Ithad been often said that one 
reason why Volunteer Corps could not be 
allowed in Ireland as in England and 
Scotland, was the possibility of religious 
differences; but he had not found that 
the embodiment of the old Irish Volun- 
teers led to any differences of this kind, 
nor did he doubt that precautions could 
easily be taken to prevent their occur- 
rence in the future. It was true ther» 
were some districts in Ireland that had 
been disgraced by the manner in which 
the population observed certain anniver- 
saries; but that was no reason why all 
Ireland should be denied the privilege 
of forming Volunteer Corps; but he 
thought it would be a good arrange- 
ment, if the districts in which these dis- 
turbances had occurred, were denied this 
privilege until they could show them- 
selves worthy of it. He would now 
look at the case of a foreign State. In 
the year 1849, the same system was prac- 
tised towards the ancient Kingdom of 
Hungary as was applied to Ireland in 
1796-1797. The Hungarians took up 
arms, and the result of the struggle 
was that, when peace was established, 
the Hungarian corps were disbanded. 
Everybody who studied the question 
would know that those regiments were, 
by the very nature of things, more or 
less dissatisfied with the denial of their 
ancient right to serve with the National 
Forces, and the Austrian Government 
afterwards saw the necessity of restoring 
more or less nationality to Hungary. 
With what effect? At this moment, 
Hungary, which a few years ago was 
treated so contemptuously by the Aus- 
trian Government, was the bulwark of 
the Empire, and the power of all others 
looked to as a defence against Russia ; 
and he ventured to think that if His 
Majesty’s Forces were actually called 
into the field, it would not be thought 
that the security of the Army would be 
lessened by its having Hungarian regi- 
ments on its side. Again, in the case of 
Norway and Sweden—the Norwegian 
law allowed the levy of a National 
Militia in the country, and, by the very 
fact of their being trusted, the Norwegians 
have always stood by Sweden honestly 
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and faithfully. In the event of these 
two countries being menaced by any 
foreign Power, Norway could not be 
looked upon as the weak point of the 
Swedish-Norwegian Monarchy, neither 
could Hungary be so regarded with re- 
ference tothe Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Treland, however, must be considered as 
the weak point of the three Kingdoms, 
generally known as the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. Every 
enemy of England must be aware that 
the mistrust engendered by the denial 
to Irishmen of the rights enjoyed by 
the English and Scotch people must re- 
coil upon this country. He believed a 
movement had been set on foot quite re- 
cently, with the object of endeavouring 
to raise a Volunteer Force in Ireland on 
a footing different to that which existed 
in England, and he understood this 
movement to be so far advanced that 
the promoters were in a position to com- 
municate with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who had 
consented to receive next day a deputa- 
tion on the subject. He thought it right 
to state that in his opinion the basis of 
this movement was a false one, because 
the gentlemen who were promoting it 
asked for the enrolment of Volunteers 
on a much narrower basis than that 
which existed in England. The pro- 
moters were quite content that no man 
should be allowed to join the Volunteer 
Service throughout Ireland without the 
strictest investigation being made into 
his character, and at the same time they 
were willing that obstacles of every kind 
should be put in the way of the Volun- 
teer. The rule was different in England, 
where anyone who was ready to do his 
duty simply came forward, and after 
satisfying the officers that he was a fit 
and proper man, was admitted without 
any regard being paid to his religious 
opinions. In England it was in the in- 
terest of the officers to keep a man who 
was worthy of the Corps; but in Ireland 
the system, put forward by the gentle- 
men to whom he had referred, would be 
but a system of national espionage, and 
would lead to evils greater than it was 
intended to remedy; and would, more- 
over, practically result in arming the 
Orangemen of the North to the exclu- 
sion of the rest of the population. In 
his opinion, a system which provided for 
the arming of a section only of the Irish 
people would be much worse than the 
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present system of disarming the whole 
population. It was his duty to state 
that he felt as strongly upon this ques- 
tion of voting money on the part of his 
countrymen towards the maintenance of 
English and Scotch Volunteer Corps as 
if it were a question of education. He 
objected to the voting of any money for 
the English Volunteer Service until he 
heard from the Secretary of State for 
War, who was best entitled to speak on 
the subject, a full and satisfactory expla- 
nation of the reason why the system was 
not extended toIreland. The only satis- 
factory solution of the question would be 
to establish in Ireland Volunteer Corps 
on exactly the same basis as those in Eng- 
land, and with no other restrictions or 
conditions in reference to their members. 
He would now move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £485,280. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
the hon. Member to move the reduction 
of the Vote by £485,280? 

Mr. O’CLERY said, that was his pro- 
position. The reason he did not move 
to reduce the Vote by £80,000, the 
amount Ireland contributed, was that 
that reduction would be distributed over 
England and Scotland as well as Ireland, 
and therefore the lattercountry wouldstill 
contribute towards the Volunteer charges 
of England and Scotland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Vote is for 
£485,300, and I understand the hon. 
Member proposes to reduce it by 
£485,280, which will leave the Vote 
at £20. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, that was his 
proposal. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The practice of 
the Committee in such cases is to move 
to reject the whole Vote, there being no 
object or reason for leaving £20 to be 
voted. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, he would have 
moved the rejection of the Vote; but he 
understood an hon. Member wished to 
propose its reduction by the amount in 
excess of last year’s charge. He asked 
the opinion of the Chairman whether 
his moving the rejection of the whole 
Vote would prevent any other hon. 
Member moving its reduction ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Any hon. Member 
would be in Order in proposing the re- 
duction of the Vote, and the proposition 
for reduction would be taken first. 

Mr. O’OLERY : I move to reduce the 
Vote by £485,280. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: The course which 
the hon. Member proposes to take is 
contrary to the practice of the Com- 
mittee. The reduction he mentions 
is tantamount to the rejection of the 
whole Vote. The order of Business is 
either to put the rejection of the whole 
Vote, if it is moved, or such reduction 
as can reasonably be distinguished from 
the whole Vote. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, in that case he 
would move the rejection of the Vote. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether it was 
not competent for an hon. Member to 
move the reduction of a Vote by any 
sum he thought right ? 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The practice 
which has prevailed has been to move 
to reduce a Vote by a reasonable amount. 
But it is impossible to draw a distinction 
between such an Amendment as the hon. 
Member proposes to submit and the 
rejection of the whole Vote; and it is, 
therefore, my duty to put the Question 
on the whole Vote. 

Mr. HAYTERasked theright hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War, whether it was his intention to 
make public the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee now sitting at the 
War Office, considering the whole ques- 
tion of the Volunteer Force? All com- 
manding officers of Volunteer regiments 
had had a series of questions submitted 
to them by that Committee, and replies 
had been forwarded. Of course, those 
answers would be laid before the De- 

artmental Committee, and he should 

e glad to know if the Government 
would make their Report public ? There 
was one decrease in the Volunteer 
Estimates which could hardly be re- 
garded as satisfactory — he meant 
the reduction in the allowance for 
Volunteer officers attending Schools of 
Instruction. Last year, £1,300 was 
granted for the purpose; this year, only 
£1,000 was asked for. He hoped this 
did not indicate a falling-off of the desire 
on the part of Volunteer officers to 
attend such schools, the instruction at 
which was of so much value, and attend- 
ance at which should be encouraged as 
much as possible. There was a question 
raised by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Worcestershire (Mr. 
Knight) at the early part of the Session, 
which he regarded as being of consider- 
able importance—he referred to the 
retiring’allowancestoadjutants appointed 
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previous to the present arrangements, 
whereby captains of the Line were 
appointed for five years as adjutants of 
Volunteer regiments. Lord Cranbrook, 
when questioned on the subject, said he 
could not entertain the idea of reviewing 
the decision arrived at, which was that 
adjutants appointed previous to the pre- 
sent arrangement should not have more 
than £100 a-year retiring pension, and 
the honorary rank of major. The Secre- 
tary of State for War must be aware 
that these old officers, who had served 
their country for lengthened periods, 
now had £275 a-year, with allowances 
for lodgings and forage, and if they were 
not to receive retiring allowances which 
they considered adequate to the services 
they had performed, it would be im- 
possible to get rid of them, although 
they might, by old age, become some- 
what incapable. Speaking from per- 
sonal intercourse with Volunteer adju- 
tants, he could say they considered they 
were suffering under a very serious 
grievance, and he considered if they were 
to be got rid of, the process should be 
carried out with something likeliberality. 
The argument of Lord Cranbrook, that 
nothing more could be given these 
officers, as they took the positions on the 
terms now set forth, would not hold 
good; because, as the Secretary of State 
for War well knew, the officers who 
entered the Army under the Purchase- 
system had no claim whatever to com- 
pensation on the abolition of Purchase, 
and yet they were paid the over-regula- 
tion money. Hence, he hoped the old 
adjutants would be treated properly by 
the Government. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT did 
not find fault with the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. O’Clery) for having 
brought forward the question of Volun- 
teer Corps for Ireland. But had the hon. 
Gentleman confined himself to that 
matter, he would have done much more 
good for the cause he advocated. Instead 
of that, however, he had gone out of his 
way to accuse English recruits of cowar- 
dice, and had said that they had behaved 
badly in the face of the enemy at the 
Redan. 

Mr. O’CLERY desired to explain. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Ren- 
frewshire (Colonel Mure) had stated 
that at the Redan the English recruits 
had to be kept at their posts by Irish- 
men. 
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Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT was 
sure no one would be more surprised 
than his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) 
to hear the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had never said the soldiers 
he was alluding to were Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, or Irishmen. He might 
have said they were recruits. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) was quite sure his 
hon. and gallant Friend had never made 
such a statement. The hon. Member 
for Wexford had spoken of a distinction 
drawn between Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Englishmen. He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) was an old soldier, and he 
was proud to say that in the Army they 
never made such a distinction, and they 
were glad to have men from either 
country in the ranks. It was the last 
thing in the world that officers would 
do to draw an invidious comparison . 
between the men from either England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and Scotchmen, had in the 
past, and, he was sure, would in the 
future, serve their country to the best 
of their ability ; and he considered it a 
most mischievous thing for any hon. 
Member, be he Irishman, Scotchman, 
or Englishman, to get up in that House 
and try to detract from the merits of 
those who had fought and bled for their 
country wherever they had been called 
on to do so. Had the hon. Member for 
Wexford merely said there was a desire 
to form a Volunteer Corps in Ireland, 
and had he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
calmly consider the question, he might 
have done some service to his country. 
But the Committee could not forget 
what was said by hon. Gentlemen who 
sat on the Benches nearest the hon. 
Member for Wexford, as to what would 
happen if Irishmen were called upon to 
fight. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was surprised that any man, calling 
himself what he might, a Nationalist or 
Home Ruler, should say, that if called 
on to fight in the interests of the British 
nation, Irishmen would refuse to defend 
their Queen and country. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) never believed 
such a statement; but, still, he could 
not conceal from himself the fact that 
the hon. Member for Wexford, when he 
claimed the right for all Irishmen to 
carry arms, forgot the statement of 
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those around him, that they were not to 
be trusted with arms in the service of 
their country. He only wished the hon. 
Member for Wexford had shown that 
Irishmen, if trusted with arms, would 
use them as loyally, gallantly, and 
honestly, as any other men in the United 
Kingdom. The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford had said that, as far as the Volun- 
teer Forces of England and Scotland 
was concerned, he did not for a moment 
wish to interfere with the Vote, and yet 
he moved its absolute rejection. If that 
was Irish logic, it certainly was not 
English. Instead of acting in that way, 
the hon. Member should produce such 
reasons and such arguments to the House 
as would induce the Government to estab- 
lish Volunteer Corps in Ireland, and he 
would then find the House of Commons 
as ready to grant money to Ireland as 
to England or Scotland. The hon. and 
. gallant Member for Bath (Mr. Hayter) 

had stated there was a Committee now 
sitting to inquire into the constitution 
of the Volunteer Force generally. He 
hoped the result of the deliberations 
would be to enable his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State for 
War to produce a scheme which would 
have for its object the placing of the Vo- 
lunteer Corps on an even better footing 
than at present. Everyone who had 
watched the Volunteer movement from 
the commencement must see that that 
part of the defensive Force of the coun- 
try was in a very different position now 
compared with the time it was inaugu- 
rated. A great deal had been learned 
by the Volunteers ; their discipline had 
very much improved ; and many batta- 
lions had adopted the important point of 
going into camp annually. This going 
into camp cost a great deal of money ; 
and, as an illustration, he would take the 
case of his own battalion. They went 
into camp every year in Arundel Park, 
and he was bound to say that one of his 
captains, the premier Duke stayed in 
the camp from its formation to the close 
of the training, and did all in his 
power to promote the interest of the 
battalion. But it .cost the battalion, 
over and above what they were 
allowed by the War Office, something 
like £560 in hard cash during the time 
his 600 or 700 men were under canvas. 
This sum was made up by the extra 
things they had to provide—such as 
water, wash-houses, lattrines, extra 
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tents, and mess tents. This large sum of 
money was a heavy charge on the officers 
who went intocamp. Seeing that so many 
Volunteers were willing to go into camp 
for eight days with a view to learning 
that which would be of advantage to 
them if ever called upon to defend their 
country, he contended that every encou- 
ragement ought to be given them, and 
such sum of money ested as would doaway 
with the heavy tax now regularly placed 
upon those who spent eight days under 
canvas. No one could deny that if men 
could be got into camp, and taught all 
that men in the Regular Army had to do 
under such conditions, they would learn 
more in eight days than they would by 
four times the number of drills carried 
on at different partsof the year. He espe- 
cially hoped the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War would consider the question of admi- 
nistrative battalions. He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) was quite satisfied that ad- 
ministrative battalions, as such, ought 
to be abolished, and all battalions con- 
solidated. Then a commanding officer 
would have more power, greater uni- 
formity would be carried out, and disci- 
pline better enforced. It was apparent 
that a battalion would be far better if 
commanded absolutely by one man than 
when made up of corps with several 
commanding officers. Another question 
to which he wished to divect attention 
required careful consideration, and that 
was whether Volunteers ought or ought 
not to be enrolled for a longer period 
than at present. All sorts of terms had 
been suggested, and three years, he was 
told, had been specially considered. 
But whatever term might be agreed 
upon, he believed it would be a great 
advantage to the Volunteer Corps if 
men were enrolled for a longer time 
than now. Although he was aware his 
noble Friend the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho) did not quite agree 
with him on that point, still he thought 
it was one which should be fairly con- 
sidered. As a matter of course, if a 
term of service was agreed upon, men 
leaving one locality would be entitled to 
transfer their services to the regiment in 
the place they had removed to. He hoped 
this subject would be brought under the 
attention of the Departmental Committee 
which was now sitting. A question, of 
small importance it might be, also de- 
served consideration—he referred to the 
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clothing of Volunteers. Without say- 
ing whether it ought to be changed or 
not, one thing was quite clear—that the 
Volunteers ought to have the same kind 
of uniform and accoutrements, and as 
to the belts which should be supplied 
them, he considered those made of 
brown leather would be the best, they 
being very durable, besides which they 
would distinguish Volunteers from 
other’ soldiers. He was sure he need 
not press on the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who so worthily filled the 
Office of Secretary of State for War the 
importance of seeing all the points to 
which he had referred fairly and delibe- 
rately looked into, and every informa- 
tion and advice given-to the Depart- 
mental Committee, so that they might 
consider what was best to be done in 
the interests of a Force which the country 
thoroughly appreciated. He also hoped 
his right hon. and gallant Friend would 
consider the cases of the Volunteer ad- 
jutants. The country would be put to 
very little expense if they were offered 
the same terms as were proposed to the 
Militia adjutants in 1875. Those who 
would not accept such an arrangement 
must, of course, go on as at present ; but 
there were some who would embrace the 
offer, and thus the feeling that they had 
been hardly dealt with would be dissi- 
pated, and the country would have a 
body of contented servants who really 
had done a great deal for the Volunteer 
Force. 

Mr. O’CLERY desired to say a few 
words in reply to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot). The hon. Mem- 
ber had said that until he (Mr. O’Clery) 
could show that Irishmen, if intrusted 
with arms, would do their duty faith- 
fully and manfully, his desire to estab- 
lish a Volunteer Corps for Ireland could 
not be agreed to. He had met that 
argument by showing that wherever 
Irishmen were intrusted with arms, not 
only in Line regiments, but in the 
Militia, whose ranks were recruited 
from a lower strata than Volunteers 
would come from, they had done their 
duty. In order to give force to his 
argument, he mentioned the case of the 
Redan, and although he regretted very 
much to allude to acts of cowardice, he 
referred to the remarks made by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Renfrew- 
shire (Colonel Mure), when drawing 
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attention to the class of recruits being 
taken into the Army. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had regretted that 
the Irish peasants and Scottish High- 
landers were not now joining the Army. 
The hon. and gallant Member had also 
said, referring to the disaster at the 
Redan, that the men who acted the 
cowards’ part were taken from the slums 
of large towns in England, and men’s 
work could not be expected of them. 
Irishmen living in large towns in Eng- 
land had quite a different physique, and, 
that being so, he thought he had fairly 


-made out his argument in favour of 


Irishmen being allowed to carry arms 
and form a Volunteer Corps. 

Mr. DODSON asked, if it were the 
intention of the War Office to arm the 
Volunteers with Martini-Henry rifles ? 

Lorp ELCHOsaid, he wassurethe hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. O’Clery) had 
mistaken the hon. and gallant Member 
for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) in refer- 
ence to the disaster at the Redan, and he 
hoped no military question would be 
brought forward in such a way again. 
He trusted the Secretary of State for 
War would endeavour to have the 
Volunteers armed with the Martini- 
Henry rifle. The late war had shown 
how effective a weapon it was, and how 
inferior any other arms were. The Rus- 
sianshad found this disadvantage around 
Plevna, and he was sure the Secretary 
of State for War would not wish Eng- 
lish troops to be similarly situated. The 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had said 
a great deal about the discipline of 
Volunteers being very much improved of 
late. He(Lord Elcho) had before now 
doubted whether the adverse criticisms 
on Volunteer discipline were deserved. 
It had suited a certain portion of the 
Press of this country to adversely criti- 
cize the Volunteer discipline in former 
times and to allege that the Corps was 
unnecessary. Now it suited these news- 
papers to say the Volunteers were neces- 
sary. He had been connected with the 
Volunteer movement since 1859, and he 
did not believe the men were ever un- 
disciplined. At any rate, he was certain 
of this, the commanding officers had the 
power to maintain discipline, and if 
that did not prevail it was the fault of 
the commanding officers and them only. 
The hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex hoped the question of terms of 
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service would come before the Depart- | say, with Talleyrand—“ Surtout, point de 
mental Committee. He (Lord Elcho) , Bele.” Too much zeal would lose them 
had a strong feeling on the whole ques-!the Force altogether, and in no form 


tion, and, seeing that the Volunteer 
Corps had grown so steadily in numbers 
and efficiency, he thought they had 
better observe the old principle of letting 
well alone. The same idea was con- 
tained in the epitaph—‘‘I was well, I 
would be better—here I lie,’”’ while Lord 
Melbourne put it stillmoretersely, when 
he said—‘‘ Damn it, why can’t you leave 
it alone.’ He hoped these sayings 
would be in the minds of the Committee 
in dealing with this matter, and that 
they would remember that the Volun- 
teer Force was not intended to be a Force 
ready at once to take the field, but was 
intended to make this nation an armed 
nation. The Volunteer Force did not 
pretend to be in a state of complete 
efficiency as regarded training; but 
it rested on the assumption that, 
existing as it did in large numbers, 
it would be ready to meet the enemy if 
it had that sufficient warning which they 
all anticipated would precede an invasion 
—a warning which would enable it to 
be embodied, and to receive that addi- 
tional training which would be neces- 
sary to enable it effectively to meet the 
enemy. He warned the Committee 
against endeavouring to draw too closely 
the bonds by which this Force was held 
together. Its term of service was 14 days. 
The men came up of their own free will; 
they received no pay; they did their 
duty efficiently and well according to 
the requirements of the Service; and 
they were free to go on giving 14 days’ 
notice. The success of the Service de- 
pended on that freedom of service, and 
no greater mistake could be made by 
those in authority than attempting to 
make this service more stringent, and 
to get a greater hold over the Volunteer 
Force. If that were done, he believed 
they would run the danger of losing 
the Force altogether. That danger had 
taken another form of late. The advice 
of Talleyrand to his young diplomatists 
would apply equally well to young 
Volunteer officers. A great many men 
had joined lately who had come from 
the Army, and seeing the defects of the 
Force, and noticing that it was not quite 
under command, they were very full of 
zeal to make it as complete as possible, 
and bring it up to the level of their own 
ideas. Tothese gentlemen, to the Com- 


mittee, and to the Government, he would: 
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was it more to be avoided than in the 
question of what was called volunteering 
for active service. He knew that the 
late Secretary of State for War did not 
look upon the proposal with favour, 
from communications he had had with 
him, though he did not think it advisable 
to say that the services of these Volun- 
teers would not be accepted, because it 
would damp the zeal of the men in the 
Force. Even supposing they had a 
certain number of men, neither in the 
Army nor in the Militia, their number 
must be necessarily comparatively few, 
and as an addition to the Army they 
must be comparatively worthless and 
trifling; but, on the other hand, there 
would be a danger that the Force, instead 
of being as now, numbered by hundreds 
of thousands—for upwards of 600,000 
had passed through their ranks, besides 
the 182,000 now serving—would be 
numbered by tens of thousands on that 
account. At present, men entered who 
could not afford to enter the Regular 
Army, who did not expect to go on 
foreign service, but who were willing to 
give their time and service for the de- 
fence of their hearths and homes. But, 
if it were to be supposed that no man 
was to be considered a zealous Volun- 
teer, and a loyal subject of the Crown 
who did not enter for foreign service, if 
there were to be two classes—the men 
who go abroad and the men who stayed 
at home—then the latter class would 
certainly become a reproach ; they would 
be chaffed and sneered at by the others, 
and this would eventually break up the 
Corps. He could not conceive a greater 
error than to encourage this movement. 
He did not wish to enter into the ques- 
tion of Committees at the War Office; 
but knowing that this Committee was 
now sitting, having had to answer a 
great many questions about it, and as 
he would probably have to appear 
before it, he had ventured to speak freely 
on this subject, in the interest of that 
Force whose value in these times of 
danger the _— were beginning to 
appreciate. at would have been the 
condition of the country now, with the 
Militia in the state of which they had 
heard to-night, if there had been no 
Volunteer Service. They would cer- 
tainly have had to ballot for men. He 
trusted that the House and the country, 
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appreciating the value of this Force, 
would be content to leave it alone, only 
giving those things necessary, besides 
an equipment, for allowing it to go into 
camp, which most of the regiments 
were unable to get out of their capi- 
tation. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON also wished 
to press the Secretary of State for War 
to make some allowance for small regi- 
mental camps of instruction. He had 
heard complaints in his constituency of 
the expenses the men—mostly poor 
men—were put to in these camps, and 
he knew it was a very great pressure 
upon both officers and men. In some 
corps they actually charged gate-money 
for admission into the camp, in order to 
eke out the very small allowance they 
received. The admittance of a crowd 
of spectators must necessarily inter- 
fere with the drill and efficiency of the 
men, and he thought it should be dis- 
couraged. It was not every corps which 
was so lucky as to be commanded by 
thehon. and gallant Baronet opposite (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), who had a Duke 
for one of his captains, and Arundel Park 
in which to camp out. Some of the 
corps, on the contrary, had to pay for the 
hire of the land on which they camped. 
Englishmen had a national privilege 
of grumbling; but none were less 
ready to grumble than Volunteers, and 
they were always ready to give up their 
time, which was often their money. If 
the Secretary of State for War could do 
anything for them, he would earn the 
gratitude of a body of men whose grati- 
tude was certainly worth having. At 
the present moment, especially, the Go- 
vernment ought to feel kindly towards 
the Volunteers, for if they had not been 
in existence they certainly could not 
have carried out their policy on the 
Eastern Question. 

Mr. DILLWYN did not wish the 
debate to close without enforcing, as 
strongly as he could, the remarks of 
his noble Friend the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho). He did not 
know what the Committee, of which so 
much had been said, would do; but he 
feared that its tendency was to increase 
the stringency of the discipline of the 
Volunteers, and he felt that there was 
very great danger in that. If the Force 
were worth having at all, it should be 
worked as it was at present. He had 
taken an active part in the Volunteer 
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movement since 1859, as the commander 
of a corps, and he had always succeeded 
in maintaining and enforcing the rules 
with the present system. In his opinion, 
the power they at present possessed was 
quite enough, and it would be very un- 
wise and dangerous to strain the condi- 
tions under which. Volunteers enlisted, 
and to make the discipline more strin- 
gent. Further, he thought it would 
create an unwillingness to serve on the 
part of men who had already passed 
through the ranks. He hoped what had 
been said would have some weight with 
the Secretary of State for War, more 
especially as he had heard it said that 
the Committee was likely to report ad- 
versely to his view. 

Masor NOLAN said, the debate had 
been turned aside a little from the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. O’Clery), and Irish Members could 
not join in a discussion of the details of 
the Volunteer Force, because they were 
not allowed to have Volunteers in Ire- 
land. He was glad his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wexford had brought this 
subject forward, and he considered it 
was a reproach to Irish Members that 
the subject had not been discussed be- 
fore. They tried to do so, however, last 
year, when they could not get a day; 
and, even now, he was sorry it was not 
brought forward as a Bill or a Resolu- 
tion, instead of in the form of a protest 
against Englishmen having Volunteers. 
However, this was the only course left 
open to them, although he fully recog- 
nized the great value of the English and 
Scotch Volunteers, and believed they got 
full return for the money they spent on 
them. But Ireland did not get full value 
for her share of the money; and, there- 
fore, he could not support this Vote, 
which was in reality a reproach to Ire- 
land. The hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) said that Ireland must show 
that she was good and faithful before 
she could be trusted with arms. How 
splendidly that argument would have 
come from a Turkish Pasha to some 
Christians, who asked for arms to de- 
fend themselves. But the Irish were 
worse off than the Christians of Turkey, 
for they were not allowed, even though 
they were Protestants, to enter the Army 
until the Irishmen who fought for France 
altered the views of Englishmen. Was 
it in accordance with Irish self-respect 
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to insist on this difference? Of course, 
they would be out-voted, and they would 
get a very bad vote, because many Irish 
Members had not yet returned; but they 
would get a better vote next year if the 
Ministry did not give way. Why should 
not this boon be granted tothem? The 
Government would get 30,000 or 40,000 
more Volunteers; and it was impossible 
to say there could be any danger, unless 
they believed the statement which his 
hon. Friend had quoted from the hon. 
and gallant Member for Renfrewshire 
(Colonel Mure), and which he did not 
accept, that the Irish troops were so very 
aac 2 better than the English. He be- 
lieved the Volunteer movement was an 
exceedingly useful one; but he was 
compelled, entirely against his profes- 
sional prejudices, to go into the Lobby 
for this reduction, because he believed 
the refusal of Volunteer Corps to Ire- 
land was a very great wrong. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member to move the re- 
duction of the Vote as a protest, and 
not as a serious objection to the Volun- 
teer Force; and, therefore, he did not 
think it necessary to follow him through 
all his speech, though he might point 
out that the Hungarian Honveds were 
Militia rather than Volunteers. Nor 
would he follow him in his remarks 
about Irish gallantry and the smartness 
of Irish regiments, because all that he 
took to be admitted on both sides of 
the House. On the question of Volun- 
teers for Ireland, he hoped he might be 
excused if he spoke with considerable 
reserve. He had not long had the 
War Office under his control, and he 
therefore spoke on this matter rather 
from a military than from a gene- 
ral point of view. He was bound 
in all candour to say, from a military 
point of view, and leaving all other 
considerations aside, that he had never 
been able entirely to see a reason why 
some step should not be taken in the 
direction which the hon. Gentleman in- 
dicated. He was saying that as his 
personal opinion, based on military 
grounds alone; but the question must 
be dealt with not as a matter of senti- 
ment, but as a matter of business, and 
points must be considered, which he had 
then neither the time nor the ability to 
discuss. The events of the last few 
months had left very little time for 
matters other than those of immediate 
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importance to the State, and he had not 
time for consultation with his Col- 
leagues upon the matter, and therefore 
he did not feel justified in expressing 
anything more than his individual view. 
It must be considered, too, that in the 
formation of any new Force, there were 
many local considerations to be dealt 
with, which would render the establish- 
ment of any such Force liable to be con- 
ducted under very different arrange- 
ments from that under which the Volun- 
teers at present were. The locality 
of the mode of concentration had to be 
regarded from a military point of view. 
If the Corps were to be re-formed in 
England a great many points would 
have to be re-considered, and if Corps 
were formed in Ireland, he did not say 
that matters could be arranged precisely 
upon the same lines as in this country. 
In all these matters, too, he thought 
Party feeling and Party distinctions 
should be laid aside, and the Volunteer 
should only remember that he was the 
servant of the Crown and the country. 
As to what had been said in the discus- 
sion, it was far from the fact that Volun- 
teers were taken into these Corps with- 
out inquiry. In all regiments—certainly 
all good ones—a very careful inquiry 
was made into the character of every 
man, and in some Corps the candidate 
had even to be proposed and seconded as 
in a club. Therefore, the observation 
of his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) would apply to 
Irish Volunteers in the same way that 
it did to English and Scotch. Of course, 
he could not accept the Amendment; 
and, after this expression of his personal 
views, he might perhaps be permitted to 
pass to other questions. He saw no 
reason why the Report of the Committee 
now sitting should not be made public. 
If these things were to stand at all, 
they must stand ventilation, and, so far 
as he was concerned, he had no desire 
whatever to withhold any information. 
With regard to the question of the ad- 
jutants, that was now under consideration 
before that very Committee, and he did 
not therefore wish to express any opinion 
on it, further than that he was bound, in 
honour and allegiance to his Predecessor 
and late Superior, to say that in the 
refusal which he had given year after 
es upon the question oe had been fully 
orne out by the facts. With regard to 
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lant Member for Bath (Mr. Hayter) as 
to the adjutants, he believed that some 
representations had been made to the 
War Office; and he had authority for 
saying that if the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber wished to bring the matter before the 
Committee, he would have ample oppor- 
tunity for doing so, and that the Com- 
mittee would be very much obliged for 
any information he could give them. He 
was sorry to be obliged to give an in- 
definite answer upon the point; but, pen- 
dente lite, he did not like to express even 
an individual opinion. As regarded 
camp allowances, that had become one 
of the most prominent questions con- 
nected with volunteering ; but he had 
to ask Volunteer officers and others who 
heard him to bear in mind that there 
was a very wide difference between a 
necessary expenditure, and the actual 
amount of which Volunteer officers and 
others camping out were out of pocket. 
He only mentioned that in order that 
there should be no possible room for 
misapprehension. Well, then, with re- 
spect to the clothing and discipline, he 
was not at the moment in a position to 
know what recommendations the Com- 
mittee were likely to make. All he 
could say was that his hon. Friend had 
an inkling of what was going on in the 
Committee, and knew what their Report 
was likely to be—in fact, a great deal 
more than he (Colonel Stanley) himself, 
or even any Member of the Commitee. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that what he 
wanted to know was not the tendency of 
the Report, but of the Inquiry. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that what 
he had seen had led him to the conclu- 
sion that the inquiry was of as general 
a character as possible, though un- 
doubtedly there might be certain ques- 
tions which would be matters of argu- 
ment, and if stress had been laid upon 
certain of the questions which were put, 
those questions had really been asked 
with the view of eliciting the widest 
possible range of information, and en- 
couraging those officers to whom they 
had been addressed to answer them as 
fully as possible, and to give all the in- 
formation which they possessed. With 
regard to the question as to the Martini- 
Henry rifle, he was sorry he could not 
give his right hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson), 
whohad put the question,an answer which 
would be satisfactory to him. At the 
present time they did not deem it to be 
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advisable to place in the hands of the 
Auxiliary Forcesthe arms which they had 
in store until the store, which was now 
being largely drawn upon, was very con- 
siderably developed. He did not, there- 
fore, see his way to issuing those arms 
to Volunteers. At the same time, he 
need hardly say that they had the most 
earnest desire as soon as a legitimate 
opportunity might occur, to place that 
which they believed to be the best pos- 
sible arm in the hands of the Auxiliary 
Forces as well as those of the Regulars. 
As regarded the accustoming of the 
Auxiliary Forces to the use of that arm, 
he believed it was the intention of 
his noble Friend to issue such a number 
of them—about 2,000—as would suffice 
for a very efficient training of Volun- 
teers at Wimbledon. Hethought that he 
had now answered all the questions 
which had been put to him. 

Mr. PARNELL did not wish to sug- 
gest to his hon. Friend the Member for 

exford (Mr. O’Clery) any course 
which he should take on the occasion ; 
because, whether he took a division on 
the Vote or not, there had been so much 
attention given to it, that he thought 
that they, as Irish Members, ought to be 
satisfied with whatever course the hon. 
Member took. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had expressed his opi- 
nion on Irish Volunteers as an individual. 
He did not understand him to speak as 
a Minister, when expressing his opinion 
in favour of some extension of the prin- 
ciple of volunteering to Ireland ; and 
so far, of course, his utterances had 
not had that authority which they could 
have wished them to have under the 
circumstances. But neither did those 
utterances come up to what they had 
a right to expect. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had said that Vo- 
lunteers must exist under different 
conditions from those in England. He 
had said that a certificate of character 
would be necessary, and had also 
pointed out that a certificate of charac- 
ter was necessary for admission into 
English Volunteer regiments. But he 
very much feared that if the conditions 
—he would not say the conditions which 
he had named—but he very much feared 
that in any scheme for Volunteers in 
Ireland, conditions would be attached 
which would result in allowing only a 
section, and a very small section—in 
fact, the minority of the people—to join 
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the Volunteer regiments. If the system 
of volunteering were to be used for the 
purpose of continuing partizanship and 
keeping up Party spirit ; if it were to be 
confined toa certain section of the peo- 
ple of Ireland ; and if certificates were 
not to be given to all Irishmen of good 
character, then, he said, that they, as 
Irish Members, ought not to accept such 
an offer; and therefore it was that he 
looked with considerable doubt at the 
utterances of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for War. 
But he had been sorry to see the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex reply 
with so much heat to the very temperate 
speech of the hon. Member for Wexford. 
His hon. Friend had not intended to im- 
pute any want of courage to the Eng- 
lish soldiers when he said that the 
English recruits had behaved badly 
during the Crimean War. It was a 
common saying amongst soldiers that 
when an English Army went into action 
the Irish regiments went first to break 
the line, the Scotch regiments came 
next to take the prisoners, and that the 
English regiments came last to secure 
the booty—a very good operation, which 
had resulted in the English gaining so 
much more wealth than the Irish or 
the Scotch. But why should England 
deny to Ireland that which she herself 
possessed? She had Volunteers her- 
self, and she refused them to Ireland. 
If there were to be a war the next day 
—and he was glad to remind the Com- 
mittee that the origin of raising Volun- 
teers was the necessity of defending 
Ireland from the French—while they 
denied to Ireland the privilege of de- 
fending herself, they insisted upon her 
paying them for the purpose of defend- 
ing themselves. How long were they 
going on like that? How long were 
they going to give it out to foreign 
nations that they had a disaffected 
people in their midst? He had merely 
suggested these considerations to the 
Secretary of State for War, as he under- 
stood that a proposition was going to be 
made with reference to the formation of 
Volunteer Corps in Ireland, and he 
hoped that if it were acceded to those 
corps might be formed in such a way as 
to please and satisfy all sections and all 
classes in Ireland. 

GeneraL SHUTE said, he had often 
heard complaints with regard to the 
numerous speeches they heard, that 
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there had been generally a great want 
of the Irish wit that was so much talked 
about, and of which he had seen so 
much; but with reference to the asser- 
tion which had just been made by the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
as to what sort of feeling existed in the 
Army, he must say that it had astonished 
him. Both the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for West Sussex and him- 
self had been in the Union Brigade of 
Cavalry, and he could therefore bear 
him out when he assured the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite that no such feeling ever 
existed in the English Army. English, 
Scotch, and Irish, had always fought to- 
gether like true Britons whenever there 
was a chance, and always would. With 
regard to the Volunteer question, he 
had always taken an interest in the 
movement. He had been in Ireland for 
12 years, and he would honestly state 
that there would be a great difficulty in 
finding in Ireland a class of men simi- 
lar to that from which they drew their 
Volunteers*in England. He did not 
believe that that especial class actually 
existed in Ireland. With regard to cha- 
racter, good character as to loyalty and 
respect for law and order was essential, 
not only for men but for officers; and 
he confessed in the present state of 
affairs he did not think that Irish Mem- 
bers who took an interest in Ireland 
would honestly and truly advocate at 
the present moment the formation of a 
Volunteer Force in Ireland. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, that the hon. and 
allant Member for Brighton (General 
Shute) had raised the point that they 
could not produce in Ireland the same 
class as that from which the Volunteers 
were taken in England. Now, he had 
heard it stated that the English Volun- 
teers were shopmen with soldiers’ coats 
on. But they in Ireland could produce 
a better class than that — namely, 
farmers’ sons, and in that point he 
thought they could fairly compete with 
the English Volunteers as they existed. 
Now, upon the question of Irish Volun- 
teers several points had been raised, and 
one was the form in which the Amend- 
ment had been put before the Committee. 
Now, they all knew it was not compe- 
tent for a private Member to move to 
increase the Vote. Of course, if it had 
been so, the proper way would have 
been to move to increase the number of 
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land; but, as matters stood, the only 
way was to vote against the sum alto- 
gether. Now his hon. Friend had de- 
cided upon the system of moving to re- 
ject the Vote altogether, and in that he 
thought he was perfectly right. On the 

uestion of Volunteers for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, he thought the 
Irish had suffered great injustice; be- 
cause, after all, the system of volunteer- 
ing really meant that gentlemen were 
only playing at soldiers, because it was 
never intended that they should fight 
except in a contingency, which they did 
not expect to see in their life-time— 
namely, the invasion of England. Now, 
if they were only to put on soldiers’ 
clothes and do nothing else, he thought 
that £485,000 was so much money 
thrown away. But if it had been un- 
derstood that a large proportion of these 
Volunteers would cee for active 
service, he thought there would then be 
some practical argument in favour of 
the system of English volunteering, and 
from that point of view he thought the 
Irish were very hardly treated. For 
these reasons, he felt thoroughly justi- 
fied in moving to reject the whole of the 
Vote; because, unless these men were 
intended for soldiers, he did not know 
what they were intended for. 

Mr. O’OCLERY said, he must admit 
thatthe righthon. and gallant Gentleman 
had spoken asasoldier, andnot as a Mem- 
ber of the Government; and, therefore, 
there had practically been no answer 
to the desirability of forming Volunteer 
Corps in Ireland. He supposed it was 
only right to say there that they all 
felt that England really feared to in- 
trust Irish people with arms. They had 
deprived Ireland of its own Parliament ; 
but when it had its own Parliament it 
was able to maintain 100,000 Volun- 
teers. Now they had endeavoured to 
govern the country themselves, and the 
result was that they were not able to 
intrust the Irish people with arms. He 
thought that was a very dangerous state 
of things as regarded foreign countries. 
It was not nice year after year to have 
coercion laws passed nominally against 
crime in Ireland, but really to perpetuate 
English rule and to keep the people 
from their natural military tastes. He 
had brought that Motion on as a pro- 
test, and he did not think he should be 


giving sufficient emphasis to the protest 
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time hoped that he should find an oppor- 
tunity of bringing the question on in the 
form of a Motion, when he and his Col- 
leagues would be prepared to bear testi- 
mony to the right of the Irish people to 


carry arms. 
Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 126; 
Noes 7: Majority 119.-- (Div. List, 
No. 171.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £185,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
the Pay, Allowances, &c. of a number of Army 
Reserve First Class, not exceeding 19,000, and 
of the Army Reserve Second Class, which will 
come in course of a during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1879.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
direct the attention of the Secretary of 
State for War to this Vote. It appeared 
to him that the Estimate of this Vote 
rather came in the same category as some 
of those other Votes to which he had 
directed the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s attention. He found that 
there was no sort of proportion to be 
observed during a series of years between 
the actual expenditure and the Estimate 
of expenditure, and he could not at all 
see why that should be so. For instance, 
he found that in 1875-6, the number of 
men estimated for the First Class Reserve 
was 10,000, and the estimated expendi- 
ture was £121,000, but only £99,000 
was spent. In 1876-7, there was the 
same number of men estimated, and the 
total estimated expenditure was £122,000. 
In that year, again, only £94,000 was 
spent. Then, in the year 1877-8, the 
number of men estimated was 15,000, 
and the expenditure estimated and taken 
was £132,000; but there were no Returns 
with respect to that sum. This year, the 
number of men estimated was 19,000, 
and £185,000 was estimated for the ex- 
penses of those men. It appeared to 
him, in view of the fact that the Army 
Reserve had been called out now for 
some time, and that in all probability it 
would remain out for some time longer, 
and that, consequently, the charge for the 
Army Reserve was not now, and would 
not be, in this Vote while it was called 
out, that avery much less sum of money 
than £185,000 would be sufficient to 
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cover the expenditure. In no year 
during the years he had mentioned had 
the War Office spent nearly the amount 
of money that had been voted. In 1875 
the expenditure was £22,000 short of 
the sum voted, and in 1876 it was 
£28,000. He really did not see why 
these exaggerated Estimates should be 
necessary. He would suggest to the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
the sum of £185,000, for which he asked, 
was entirely too much. Looking at the 
figures which he had quoted, he could 
not see how the expenditure could 
possibly exceed much more than, say, 
the amount of £90,000 or £95,000. 
Therefore, he begged to reduce the Vote 
by the sum of £90,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ Thatasum, not exceeding’ £95,500, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the charge for the 
Pay, Allowances, &c. of a number of Army 
Reserve First Class, not exceeding 19,000, and 
of the Army Reserve Second Class, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1879.”—(Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Cotonen ALEXANDER remarked, 
that there was one subject in connection 
with this Vote which he should like to 
bring to the notice of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. He would ask him 
to consider the propriety of instituting 
a periodical medical examination of the 
men of the First Class Army Reserve 
when not serving with the colours, and 
he would shortly state the reason why he 
made this request. When lately these 
men responded, as had been stated that 
evening, with great alacrity and pa- 
triotism, to the call which their country 
made upon them, a certain proportion, 
though not a very large proportion, of 
the men were found to be medically 
unfit for service, and this had caused 
considerable inconvenience and expense 
to the public. But what was much 
worse was, that he believed that several 
of the men who were pronounced as 
medically unfit for military service had 
been obliged to abandon lucrative civil 
employment. He thought that if the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
take into consideration the question of 
instituting periodically such an examina- 
tion as he had suggested when the men 
were not serving with the colours, the 
inconvenience and also the hardship 
which he had pointed out might be 
obviated. 


Mr, Parnell 
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Mason NOLAN desired, before the 
Secretary of State for War rose to reply, 
to make a suggestion to him with respect 
to the wives and children of the men of 
the Reserves who had been called out. 
It must be obvious to everyone that the 
allowance which was at present given to 
the former was wholly inadequate. He 
had received several letters on the sub- 
ject. Out of the 3s. 6d. a-week which 
the wife of a Reserve man now received, 
she would have to pay 2s. or 28. 6d. for 
lodgings, so that there would be 1s. left 
to provide clothes and food. No doubt 
some of the women were able to earn 
money for themselves; but a great 
many others, owing to various reasons, 
would not be able so to do, while nearly 
all the children left behind were of a 
helpless age. As a rule, the men would 
have only married after leaving the 
Army ; they would, therefore, have been 
married, probably, for five or six years, 
and thus all the children would be of so 
tender an age as not to be capable of 
affording any assistance to their mothers. 
Moreover, if a soldier were ever s0 
careful, he could not save more than 4d. 
or 5d. a-day, and he believed that gene- 
rally it would be found that he saved 
much less. Indeed, it had been ad- 
mitted in that House that the soldier 
could only save 3d. When the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
brought forward the question of making 
soldiers contribute to the support of their 
wives whom they had deserted, or of 
their illegitimate children, the late 
Secretary of State for War maintained 
—and so, also, did many others on the 
same side—that 3d. a-day was the most 
which a soldier could spare to his wife. 
Therefore, the most a soldier could be 
reckoned on to spare to his wife would 
be 1s. 9d. a-week, and that, with the 
3s. 6d., was a totally inadequate allow- 
ance. He thought the Government 
ought to do something to mitigate the 
distress that was at present being caused 
by the Reserves having been called out. 
He put a Question the other day to the 
Under Secretary of State for India, in 
order to show how differently this matter 
was treated in that country. The reason 
for this different treatment was, that 
there the ordinary conditions of service 
often necessitated separation between 
the soldiers and their wives and children, 
and it was customary to fix a certain 
monthly allowance, That allowance re- 
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presented nearly 6d. a-day to the wife, 
with a further allowance for the children ; 
but, in addition, they got free quarters 
and half-rations. They saw, therefore, 
that where it was the custom to sepa- 
rate wives from their husbands, ade- 
quate provision was made for the former. 
But there the Reserve Forces were an 
entirely new institution. See what 
Continental nations had done. When, 
during the late war, they began to call 
out men—not only of the age of 20, but 
of seven, eight, and nine-and-twenty— 
they made sometimes elaborate distinc- 
tions. They first took the bachelors for 
the Army, leaving the married men at 
home; they next called out the married 
men who had no children; and then 
they took the men who had only one 
child. They in this country now saw the 
necessity for making these distinctions. 
For the first time they were brought face 
to face with the fact, that there was a 
large number of soldiers’ wives for 
whom the nation ought to provide an 
adequate allowance. What could be 
more cruel than to send soldiers abroad 
to fight the battles of the country, and 
leave their wives at home to starve, or 
very nearly so? In some instances they 
were worse off than if they had no al- 
lowance at all, because the Unions ac- 
tually made it a ground for refusing to 
do anything for them. He would re- 
mind the Committee that it was rather 
different with the Reserves in this 
respect than with the Army. It had 
never been the policy of the authorities 
to discourage marriage in the Reserve 
Forces. On the contrary, the policy had 
been, as regarded them, to interfere as 
little as possible with the ordinary popu- 
lation laws of the Kingdom ; and, there- 
fore, when a national emergency arose, 
and the men were called out, it was 
somewhat hard and unfair that their 
wives and children should not be pro- 
perly cared for. 

Lorp ELCHO said, it must be ad- 
mitted that his hon. and gallant Friend 
who had just sat down had done his 
best to procure for the Reserve men and 
their families the best possible terms. 
He thought his hon. and gallant Friend 
had done wisely in this, because no 
money could, in his opinion, be better 
spent than that which was devoted to 
popularizing the Reserve Forces. The 
whole success of the movement in the 
future would depend upon the endea- 
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vour which was now made to give, as 
far as possible, satisfaction to these men 
and their families. There was one point 
in connection with the Reserve Force on 
which he should like to have some infor- 
mation from his right hon. and gallant 
Friend. When this subject was under dis- 
cussion before, aquestion arose asto what 
would be the probable future strength of 
the Force, and the then Secretary of State 
for War, now Lord Cranbrook, said that 
an expectation had been raised which 
was not likely to be realized. He un- 
derstood his noble Friend to have stated 
that in 1883 it was anticipated that the 
Reserve Force would amount to 80,000 
men, but that he did not think it would 
number more than 40,000. Some hon. 
Members understood him to have said 
60,000; and he was desirous that any 
figures which his right hon. and gallant 
Friend might have in his possession 
should be given to the Committee in 
order that they might be in a position to 
judge as to the probable future success of 
this Force. 

CotonEL ARBUTHNOT said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the noble Lord as to 
the desirability of popularizing, in every 
possible way, the Reserve Force. His 
object in rising was, however, to say a 
word or two with respect to the subject 
of the question which he had put to the . 
Secretary of State for War in the earlier 
part of the Sitting. He should say that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
answer was entirely satisfactory to him. 
It would be satisfactory, too, to the 
men of the Reserve to know that the 
just claims and expectations of those 
who had entered under certain condi- 
tions would be fulfilled to the letter. 
But the suggestion which he had made 
raised a point which, he was rather 
afraid from the tenour of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s answer, was 
likely to be overlooked. It was, that 
all the men- who behaved themselves 
well while with the Colours, should be 
allowed to count their Reserve service 
towards good conduct pay as well as 
towards pension. It would only be pos- 
sible for those men during their six 
years’ service to obtain one more good 
conduct badge, so that it would only be 
a question of adding 1d. a-day to their 
pay, while it would operate.as an induce- 
ment to men to join the Reserves, and to 
conduct themselves well while with the Co- 
lours during their first six yearsof service, 
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Coronet STANLEY said, that before 
he proceeded to reply to the points which 
had been raised, it might be satisfactory 
to the Committee to know what had 
been the result of the organization of 
the Army Reserve Force. The strength 
of that Force on the Ist of April was 
14,154 men. Of those, 13,677 had re- 
ported themselves for mobilization, leay- 
ing only 477 men who had failed to re- 

ort themselves. But that was not all. 
Of those 477 absentees, 132 were ac- 
counted for in various ways, leaving only 
345 bond fide absentees, or less than 24 
per cent on the whole. A good many 
of those had, however, since turned up, 
and were even now dropping in. He 
thought that after the gloomy fore- 
bodings which one heard some two years 
ago, it was only right to give all due 
credit to Viscount Cardwell, who had 
instituted the system of Army Reserves. 
It was a bold experiment ; but the suc- 
cess which had attended it had fully 
justified the confidence of those who 
were responsible for proposing it. Of 
course, in connection with the calling 
out of the Reserves, various questions 
had arisen; and, undoubtedly, the case 
of the families of those men was one of 
considerable difficulty. But he must 
ask the Committee, in considering this 
question, to draw a distinction—and it 
was a very necessary one—between cases 
of hardship and cases of destitution ; 
because many cases of reported destitu- 
tion, when they came to be investigated, 
turned out to be cases of hardship rather 
than of actual want. Of the latter, 
there were very few instances, but there 
were, undoubtedly, some cases of hard- 
ship—as, for example, when a man was 
called out to serve who was in the re- 
ceipt of good wages ; and who, although 
he might be able to leave his wife a cer- 
tain amount for her support, yet could 
not give her that assistance to which she 
had been accustomed. But, painful as 
such cases were, and much inconve- 
nience as was thus created, it must be 
borne in mind by those who were 
anxious that liberal allowances should 
be made to the families of our Reserve 
men, that it should not be taken for 
granted that they would have to be made 
only for a period of one, or two, or three 
months, but that the necessity of con- 
tinuing them for a considerably longer 
period would have to be taken into ac- 
count. There was another point which 


he must also ask the Committee not to 
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lose sight of. He regretted to have to 
use what might seem hard words; but 
if the allowances were unduly increased, 
a tendency would be likely to be en- 
couraged, on the part of those who re- 
ceived them, to avoid seeking employ- 
ment, or in any way endeavouring to 
support themselves. He was not speak- 
ing without book, for he knew some 
cases in which charitable funds had been 
expended in relieving the widows of 
men who had fallen in action, with the 
result that the mere fact of those women 
having been in the receipt of sums more 
than sufficient for their support had not 
conduced to either their social or moral 
improvement. He had, he might add, 
consulted his noble Friend (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) and his hon. and gallant Friend 
who sat near him (Colonel Loyd Lind- 
say) on the subject, and they had in- 
formed him that they had heard of no 
complaints of hardships officially from 
the persons actually concerned. There 
had been cases raised by individual 
members of Boards of Guardians, and he 
himself had had twoinstances of consider- 
able inconvenience and hardship brought 
to his notice; but these were only isolated 
cases, by which the general principle in- 
volved was-not affected. The scale of 
allowances to the wives and families of 
Reserve men had, he believed, been 
wisely and not expensively fixed in the 
first instance; but, as the Committee 
were already aware, directions had been 
issued from the War Office that pay- 
ments should be made in advance, and 
another step had also been taken which, 
in his opinion, was a perfectly legitimate 
one, and which would have a considerable 
effect in giving indirect relief to those 
families. They had been placed on the 
same footing as the families of soldiers, 
and thereby had conferred upon their 
children the benefits of a free education 
where there were Army schools, there 
being a Warrant under which they ob- 
tained for those children the payment 
of the school fees. That would be a 
material assistance, and one which 
would, perhaps, meet the greatest change 
which had occurred since the Reserve 
men had entered into their present en- 
gagements with the Government. He 
did not wish to press the question of 
contract unduly; but it should not be 
forgotten that those men knew perfectly 
well what it was they would be entitled 
to receive, so that if they did not wish 
to take employment that was a matter 
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for which the Government could not 
fairly be held to be responsible. He 
had been asked why a reduction had 
not been made in the Vote? That was 
a matter which he had considered; but 
he had not deemed it desirable that it 
should be reduced. There was, he 
hoped, at all events, a possibility that 
only a certain portion of the Army Re- 
serve Vote would be required before 
the end of the financial year. But, 
whether that turned out to be so or 
not, in view of the possibility — he 
might almost say the certainty — of 
having to apply for another Vote for 
those men before they could serve with 
the Army, he did not think that any 
practical benefit was to be obtained from 
restoring money on the one hand, while 
an additional amount would have to be 
voted on the other. Considerations of 
general convenience had induced him to 
come to the conclusion that the Vote 
should be allowed to stand as it was 
originally proposed, and any money 
which might be left unexpended would, 
of course, be surrendered at the close of 
the financial year. He had been asked 
a question with regard to good-conduct 
pay, and he had to say, in reply, that 
prior to 1874 the men belonging to 
Section A of the Army Reserve were 
entitled to reckon all their previous ser- 
vice, both in the Army and the Reserve, 
towards good-conduct pay, as well as a 
pension. In February of that year, 
however, Viscount Cardwell came to the 
conclusion that there was no good reason 
why good-conduct pay should continue 
when the men were called out for ser- 
vice, and a Warrant was issued which 
cancelled the Memorandum which pre- 
viously existed. Unfortunately, there 
was a printed Paper, on which the men 
were supposed to rely, promising the 
continuance of the advantages which 
they had enjoyed, and he need not say 
that a few days after they were called 
out attention was invited to the griev- 
ance of which he was speaking; and, 
acting on the principle that faith must 
be kept with them, a General Order had 
been issued, and further modifications 
were either about to be made, or were 
actually made at the present moment, 
in accordance with which the men in 
Section A would be able to reckon all 
their previous service in the Army as 
well as in the Reserve towards good- 
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their previous service in the Army, to- 
gether with their service in the Army 
Reserve, towards good-conduct pay and 
pension. By that means good faith 
would be kept with the men, and the 
justice of the case would, he believed, 

e substantially met.. He had been 
asked if he could furnish the Committee 
with any data to show why the number 
of the Army Reserve did not come up to 
that which was originally expected ? 
He was afraid he did not possess any 
such data in a form in which they could 
be laid on the Table of the House; but 
those which had been left him by his 
noble Friend and Predecessor went to 
show that, in the first instance, sufficient 
allowance had not been made for deser- 
tions, for the fact that the system of 
short service tended a good deal in that 
direction, or for the number of men who 
purchased their discharge. These were 
the causes which had been in operation, 
and, so far as he could gather, the 
result would be that the number of 
the Reserve should be fixed at 60,000 in- 
stead of 80,000, which was the number 
originally stated. He gave that calcu- 
lation for what it was worth; but it 
would, he believed, be found to be sub- 
stantially correct. 

CotoneEL ALEXANDER reminded 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
that he had forgotten to answer his 
question with reference to the medical 
examinations. 

Coroner STANLEY believed that 
measures would shortly be taken to 
make the medical examination periodi- 
cal, as well as more stringent. Every 
attention would be paid to that point. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had not 
asked why the Vote had not been re- 
duced, but why it had been very largely 
increased? At present the Reserves 
were on another Vote, and he felt per- 
fectly convinced that not more than 
£100,000 need be spent upon the Army 
Reserve, although the Committee were 
called upon to vote a sum of £185,000. 
Under these circumstances, he must 
press for the reduction of the Vote. 


Army Estimates. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 


conduct pay. The men in Sections B a Two of the clock ; 


and C would be allowed to reckon all| Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL—[Brix 196.] 
(Mr. Arthur Mills, Mr. Childers, Mr. Goldney.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. A. MILLS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
its object was to provide for a conjoint 
scheme of examinations, making uni- 
form the test of admission to the Pro- 
fession in the three Kingdoms, and pro- 
viding for the direct representation of 
the Profession in the Medical Council. 
The measure contained provisions in 
regard to the double qualification of 
medical and surgical practitioners, and 
further provisions as to the registration 
of Colonial practitioners. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. A. Mills.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE did not 
think the House ought to go on with 
the Bill at so late an hour of the night. 
Hon. Members were aware that a large 
and important Government measure on 
this subject had been printed in ‘‘an- 
other place.” The subject was very 
intricate, and this Bill appeared to be a 
very long one. Under the circum- 
stances, he begged to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.”’— 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Mr. A. MILLS said, he had no 
objection whatever to the adjournment 
of the debate, and he would put off the 
second reading till Wednesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 


RACECOURSES (LICENSING) BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Sir Thomas Chambers, Sir James 
Lawrence.) 

[BILL 76.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Definitions). 


Ms. ISAAC said, he thought it was 
too late to go on with the Bill, and 
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therefore he would move that the Chair- 
man should now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Isaac.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER observed, that 
the Bill passed the second reading by a 
narrow majority of only two votes. He 
himself had taken part in the discussion 
on the second reading, in the same capa- 
city in which he now appeared—namely, 
as @ private individual, and not as in any 
respect representing the Government. 
On the former occasion he stated that 
the subject of race meetings within the 
Metropolitan district was about to be 
brought under the notice of the Jockey 
Club. To make sure that that course 
would be adopted, he himself took the 
earliest opportunity of laying the matter 
before the Club. At that meeting, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that 
the stewards should be requested to 
take steps to oppose the Bill. The 
question was mooted at the meeting 
as to whether a Petition against the Bill 
should be adopted ; but as some of the 
members of the Jockey Club were per- 
sons who occupied high positions in the 
political world—one steward being the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition, 
and another steward being also a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons—it was 
thought that it would be more decorous 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
stewards. The noble Lord undertook 
at that meeting to oppose this Bill, 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
North egg gente a? John Astley), at 
that time a steward, also undertook to 
adopt a similar course. The Jockey Club 
were not content with merely opposing 
this Bill; but, on a subsequent occasion, 
their attention was again drawn to the 
subject. He was not himself present at 
the meeting; but it appeared, from the 
records of the proceedings, that an assur- 
ance was given on that occasion that the 
Jockey Club would take cognizance of 
abuses which were brought to their 
knowledge with reference to race meet- 
ings. The complaints to which the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill re- 
ferred, had not been submitted to the 
Jockey Club in a tangible form. If, 
instead of being communicated anony- 
mously or otherwise to the newspapers, 
they were brought before the Club’ 
notice would be taken of them. The 
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magistrates, at the present moment, had 
considerable power with regard to the 
licensing of refreshment booths. By 
declining to grant occasional licences, 
disturbances and nuisances could be put 
down by the magistrates. Other evils 
could be dealt with by the Jockey 
Club. It was sometimes said that the 
Jockey Club had no absolute power over 
these race meetings. He ventured to 
say, however, that it had complete 
power. If the publication of the pro- 
gramme of a meeting in the official Ca- 
lendar were prevented by the Jockey 
Club, the meeting would ipso facto come 
toan end. As a body existed which pos- 
sessed this power, and had signified its in- 
tention of exercising it with a view to 
checking abuses at race meetings, he 
hoped the Committee would hesitate be- 
fore it took jurisdiction from that body 
and put it in hands which, in his judg. 
ment, were unfit to exercise it. It 
would be impossible to confine the op - 
ration of the principle established by this 
Bill to the narrow limits proposed by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son). How would it be possible, for 
example, to limit its operation to the 
Metropolis, and not to extend it to Pro- 
vindlad towns? He thought it would 
be most unwise for the Committee to 
adopt this measure, and he believed it 
would best suit the convenience of hon. 
Members to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee on the Question, ‘‘That the 
Chairman do now leave the Chair?” 
This was what was called an ‘‘open 
question ;’’ and whichever way the 
matter was determined, the existence of 
Her Majesty’s Government would not be 
affected. On the previous occasion, 
Members on both sides of the House 
voted in accordance with their indivi- 
dual views, and he felt sure they would 
do so now. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, this question occupied for some 
time the attention of the Office to which he 
lately belonged. Whilst he was at the 
Home Office, numerous complaints were 
received from the Metropolitan Police 
Force as to these race meetings. Indeed, 
the complaints were of so grave a cha- 
racter that it was seriously considered 
whether a Bill ought not to be brought 
in by the Government to do very much 
what the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) proposed to do by this Bill. 
When this measure came on before in 
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the House, he abstained from supporting 
it in consequence of the assurance of his 
right hon. Friend that the Jockey Club 
had the power, and that they were pre- 
pared to deal with this particular ques- 
tion. Since that discussion took place, 
the matter had been under the conside- 
ration of the Jockey Club, and one hon. 
Member belonging to that Club had 
since withdrawn his opposition to this 
Bill, and had stated that the Jockey 
Club would not do what they were 
thought to be able to do. Under these 
circumstances, he thought the Commit- 
tee would see that it was placed in a 
position very different to that which it 
occupied when his right hon. Friend 
last opposed the measure. On that oc- 
casion his right hon. Friend had induced 
him not to vote against it by stating 
that there was another remedy for the 
evil complained of. That remedy had 
failed, the nuisance of these race meet- 
ings in the neighbourhood of the Me- 
tropolis was as great as ever, and he 
thought the House should itself take 
some step, instead of leaving the matter 
to a body which was wholly inadequate 
to deal with it. 

Mr. ANDERSON had nothing to 
say in addition to what had fallen from 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
thought that if this Bill were so ex- 
tremely desirable, it ought to have been 
introduced by the Government. The 
definition of races in the Bill was of the 
widest possible character. He scarcely 
thought the Committee could pass a de- 
finition of this kind merely on the re- 
sponsibility of a private Member. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would persist in 
the Motion that the Chairman should 
leave the Chair. This was a Bill of a 
most tyrannical character, and, if intro- 
duced at all, it ought to have been 
brought forward on the responsibility of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER desired to correct 
his hon. Friend (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) in one point. His hon. Friend, 
who had, of course, as much right to 
his opinion as he (Mr. J. Lowther) had 
to his, and with whom he cheerfully 
could agree to differ, said an assurance 
was given on the last occasion when this 
question was under discussion that the 
Jockey Club would do something. He 
was one of those who gave that assur- 
ance, and he wished to inform the Com- 
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mittee that the Jockey Club had done 
something. As the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition had stated at a recent 
meeting of the Club, the Jockey Club 
had published a notification request- 
ing gentlemen who might be asked to 
act as stewards at race meetings not 
to do so until they had assured them- 
selves that such meetings would be con- 
ducted on a proper footing. This no- 
tification had been published in the offi- 
cial Calendar during the last few weeks. 
His hon. Friend appeared not to be 
aware of that fact. In the event 
of this notification not being found 
sufficient, further measures would, 
he had no doubt, be adopted by the 
Jockey Club. It was sometimes said 
that the persons who took part in 
these race meetings did not care for the 
opinion of the Jockey Club; but he 
maintained that they did, and that the 
Jockey Club could stop them by simply 
putting a veto on the publication of the 
programme. If complaints were ad- 
dressed to the Jockey Club instead of 
being sent, anonymously or otherwise, 
to the newspapers, they would be much 
more efficiently dealt with. 

Mr. ANDERSON observed, that the 
Grand National Hunt Committee had 
done exactly the same thing as the 
Jockey Club. They also had requested 
their members not to act as stewards at 
these meetings, but actually two mem- 
bers of the very Committee which had 
made this request went down to Streat- 
ham and acted as stewards within three 
months. The Jockey Club had not even 
carried out their own rules, which had 
now been in existence for a year and 
a-half, and they knew it would be inex- 
pedient for them to do so. The hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) was well aware of that, and, 
consequently, he had withdrawn his op- 
position. The hon. Member was satis- 
fied that the Jockey Club could not deal 
with the matter, and that it would be 
better for some other parties to undertake 
the task. For that reason, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s opposition to the Bill had been with- 
drawn, and there was no longer any bond 
Jide opposition to it. The hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
had objected to the wording of the Bill. 
To that he would only remark that the 
Bill had been four months before the 
House, since it gained second reading, 
and that during that time not a single 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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Amendment relating to the wording of 
the Preamble or the clauses had been 
placed on the Paper. The measure was 
not intended to put down any racing, 
but only to cause certain race meet- 
ings to be conducted in a better style 
than they had been in time past. Those 
who opposed the Billi were fighting the 
battle of the ‘‘ welshers,’’ the black- 
guards, and the swindlers who attended 
those race-meetings. In doing all he 
couldto fight the battle of the ‘‘ welshers,”’ 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
slant himself in a most unenviable 
position. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Penalty on owners and oc- 
cupiers of ground where unlicensed 
horse-races take place). 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF moved 
to report Progress, as it was too late now 
to discuss properly the amount of the 
fines. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Si ZH. 
Drummond Wolff.) 


Mr.ANDERSON said, the amounts of 
the fines were adjusted in consultation with 
the Governmentlast year. They weremade 
rather heavier than was originally pro- 
posed, in order to please the Government ; 
and, therefore, he could not consent to 
change them without the consent of the 
Government. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. Member for Glasgow was 
correct in saying that the fines, as they 
appeared in the Bill, were agreed upon 
by the Home Office and the hon. Gentle- 
man last year. Still, he now thought 


meet the object in view. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF moved 


to leave out ‘‘ten pounds,” in order to 
insert ‘five pounds.’’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF moved 
to insert ‘‘ twenty-five pounds” instead 
of “‘ fifty pounds.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. ONSLOW thought, that as the 
amount of the fine had been dimi- 
nished, he would propose that theterm of 
imprisonment should be reduced. He 
moved to reduce it from ‘‘three months” 
to ‘‘ three weeks,” 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
this Amendment. A fine of £5 would 
carry three months’ imprisonment, and 
a week’s imprisonment would be no 

enalty at all in a case of this kind. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER thought 
the punishment should be sufficiently 
severe. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble 
stand part of the Bill?” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should like to ask his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Anderson), whether his definition of a 
horse-race was sufficient? The Preamble 
made the Bill apply to horse-races, and 
in the 1st clause a horse-race was defined 
as a race in which a horseran against a 
horse or against time. There were, how- 
ever, variousother forms of horse-racing. 
For example, there was the racing of 
horses against bicycles; and he doubted 
very much whether the definition would 
apply to races of that kind. He objected 
to the Bill altogether ; but if it were to 
pass at all, it ought to be in proper form. 

Mr. ANDERSON promised to con- 
sider the point. He thought, however, 
thatthe definition did cover every reason- 
able thing in the shape of a horse-race. 
If there were any kind of swindling 
transactions going on in bicycle-racing, 
the Bill, of course, ought to be extended 
to that also. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked when his hon. 
Friend proposed to take the Considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. ANDERSON: To-morrow. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ob- 
jected to this arrangement. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had in- 
tended to fix the Consideration for to- 
morrow ; but he would not persist in that 
resolution, if any objection was raised. 


Preamble agreed to. 


_ Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon J/onday next. 
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TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 


(Lord Hill-Trevor, The Marquess of Hamilton, 
Mr, Mutholland, Captain Corry, Mr. Chaine.) 


[BILL 31.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now considered.” — 
(Lord Hill- Trevor.) 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he had sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill. 
He placed on the Paper some clauses 
which he proposed to add to it; but he 
was not in the House when the adjourn- 
ment took place just before the Whit- 
suntide Recess. His only opportunity, 
therefore, of moving the new clauses 
now would be upon the Report. He 
did not suppose that the noble Lord who 
had charge of the Bill wished to avoid 
discussion of the new clauses which he 
desired to propose. Therefore, he hoped 
that an opportunity would be given to 
him of bringing those clauses forward. 
In conclusion, he moved that the con- 
sideration of the Bill, as amended, 
should be postponed till Monday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words ‘‘upon Mon- 
day next.””—(/r. Macartney.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Lorp ARTHUR HILL-TREVOR, 
having referred to what occurred the 
other day, expressed his opinion that the 
hon. Gentleman was entirely out of Order 
in moving the adjournment. 

Mr. RAIKES was quite aware that 
the new clauses might sometimes be 
moved on the Report of a Bill which 
could not be considered in the Committee. 
At the same time, he was of opinion 
that the Amendments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone had been inadmissable at 
the earlier stage, inasmuch as they dealt 
with a larger question than that to which 
the Bill related. The Bill proposed to 
amend thelaw of Tenant Right in the case 
of leasehold property. The Amendments 
of the hon. Member for Tyrone proposed 
to make the Bill applicable to all pro- 
perty held by any tenure whatever. 
That, it appeared to him, would extend 
the operation of the Bill, and make it 
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quite a different measure from the one 
which had been submitted to the Com- 
mittee. Accordingly, he had intimated 
on a previous occasion that these 
Amendments were at that time out 
of Order. He understood his hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone now to 
propose to adjourn the debate. He 
should advise his noble Friend to accede 
to the proposal, as this was a matter re- 
quiring consideration, and the clauses 
which were objectionable in Committee 
might be regarded as not being open to 
objection in the House. The subject 
would, he trusted, be discussed on an 
early day. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it was his 
intention that the matter should be dis- 
cussed at the earliest opportunity. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Bill to be considered upon Monday 
next. 





ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE [ RETIRE- 
MENT OF OFFICERS ]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payments, out of Funds in the hands of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, of gratuities to Clerks in the De- 
partments of the Admiralty and of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, on their retirement or 
removal from office ; such sums to be repaid to 
the National Debt Commissioners either by way 
of terminable annuities out of moneys provided 
by Parliament, or by issue out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom or the 
growing produce thereof. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 14th June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [June 13] reported. 

Pusuic Brrus—Ordered—First Reading—Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland) * [218]; Public 
Works Loans (Ireland) Act {ter} Amend- 
ment * [219}. 

First Reading—Metropolis Improvement Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Bowman’s 
Buildings, Marylebone, &c.) * [217]. 


Mr. Ratkes 
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Treaty of Washington. 149% 
ee of Property [94], debate 


adjourned. 

Considered as. amended—Third Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Belper 
Union, &c.) * [164]; Local Government Pro- 
visi Orders (Bournemouth, &c.) * [213]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Aber- 
gavenny Union, ae * [166], and passed. 

Third Reading — Inclosure Provisional Order 
need Waterdine)* [190]; Elementary 

ducation Provisional Orders Confirmation 
Birmingham, &c.)* [191]; Provisional 
rders (Ireland) Confirmation (Dungarvan, 
&c.) * [198]; Local Government Provisional 
Order (Darenth Valley)* [206]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Dawlish, &c.) * 
[212]; General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862, Amendment * [147], 
and passed. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


_—oNwe 


UNITED STATES—TREATY OF WASH. 
INGTON — THE TWENTY - SECOND 
ARTICLE—AWARD OF THE FISHE- 
RIES COMMISSIONERS.—QUESTION. 


‘Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House of the 
nature of the communications received 
from the United States Government 
relative to the Award recently made by 
the Fisheries Commissioners under 
Article 22 of the Treaty of Washington ; 
if the amount awarded is equivalent to 
the value of the inshore fisheries of the 
North American Colonies, or if the Award 
requires modification as indicated in the 
Report made to the Senate by the United 
States Committee on Foreign Relations 
on the 28th May last, and in which the 
value of the fisheries is alleged to be 
only 25,000 dollars per annum in place 
of the amount awarded; and, further (if 
not inconvenient to the public service), 
if he will cause all the Coivenponiiace 
between the several contracting parties 
to be placed upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I believe that up to the 
present time no communication has been 
received from the United States Govern- 
ment relative to this Award. I am, 
however, having all the Papers examined, 
and, I believe, we shall be in a position 
shortly to present Papers on the sub- 
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POOR LAW—THE DOLGELLY GUAR- 
DIANS—CURE OF CHILDREN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSEasked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether the following alleged entry, 
said to have been made by Mr. Brown, 
the District Inspector under the Local 
Government Board, and read at the last 
meeting of the Dolgelly Guardians, be 
correct, namely :— 

“T must again request the special attention of 
the guardians to the notes made by me on both 
my last previous visits as to the care of the 
children and others being left to the ‘ imbeciles.’ 
This is no fault of the master, as he has no other 
person to place in charge. At present the male 
nurse is an ‘imbecile,’ and Jane Richards, also 
an ‘imbecile’ of violent temper, and the mother 
of illegitimate children, is in charge of the 
children. I can only characterise such a con- 
dition of things asa disgrace to the union ;”’ 
if such entry be correctly reported, whe- 
ther the Local Government Board is 
actually powerless to put a stop to a state 
of things which has already lasted appar- 
ently for aconsiderablelength of time ; or, 
if the Local Government Board is not so 
actually powerless, whether it will imme- 
diately exercise any power it possesses for 
the purpose of causing such a condition 
of things to be remedied and removed ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, I am 
not aware of the terms in which Mr. 
Brown expressed himself in the visitors’ 
book of the Board of Guardians of the 
Union referred to; but a statement of 
his to the same effect as that now quoted 
was communicated to the Local Govern- 
ment Board so long ago as the 24th of 
May last. On the lst of June following 
the Local Government Board addressed 
a communication to the Board of Guar- 
dians, informing them of the statement 
made by the inspector, and stating that 
the arrangements referred to by him 
were most objectionable, and must be 
immediately discontinued. The Board 


pointed out that if the Guardians could. 


not place a trustworthy inmate in charge 
of the children, it was their duty to ap- 
point a paid officer. Their reply has 
not yet been received, but the subject 
shall not be lost sight of. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
ENGLAND.—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES wished to ask Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequera Question, of 
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which he had given him private Notice— 
namely, Whether the document published 
in ‘‘ The Globe ” of this afternoon, pur- 
porting to be the full text of the terms 
of an agreement between England and 
Russia relative to the Congress, is 
authentic ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my hon. Friend informed 
me of this Question only two minutes 
ago. When he did so, I had not seen 
The Globe; and, though he has placed a 
copy of it in my hands, I have not yet 
had time to examine the document to 
which he has referred. Ican only say 
that the document has not, in any way, 
been communicated by Her Majesty’s 
Government—of that I am quite cer- 
tain ; but, as to whether it is correct or 
not—authentic or not—that is a ques- 
tion which I cannot, without examina- 
tion, profess to answer. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,'If he’ proposes to pro- 
ceed with the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Bill on Thursday next ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he would not 
be able to take the second reading of the 
Bill in question until Thursday week. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——0a>— 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 


(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Sait.) 


[BILL 94,] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that. 
although the measure had been twice 
before Parliament, and although, after 
he had introduced it at considerable 
length, it had received the sanction of 
the House so far as the debate which 
followed enabled him to judge, it had 
not as yet made any further progress. 
Although that was the case, however, 
the Bill had passed through a crucical 
ordeal. It had been considered and 
examined by the various local authorities 
throughout the country, and Amend- 
ments and points for consideration in 
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connection with it had been suggested 
by those bodies. They had freely com- 
municated with him on the subject, and 
he had received not only innumerable 
letters on the question, but also a large 
number of deputations. The result was 
a Bill which, he believed, approached 
very nearly to that which the most com- 
petent and experienced authorities be- 
lieved to be a practical and effective 
measure of improvement and reform. 
The first object of the Bill was to secure 
a uniform system of valuation, instead 
of having property valued by three dif- 
ferent authorities, as at present; and 
the second intention of the measure was 
to insure uniformity in the charge for 
the county rate, a step which, in his 
opinion, would pave the way for other 
administrative reforms. The Bill now 
before the House had also this to be said 
in support of it—that a similar measure 
had beenin operation in the Metropolis for 
10 years, and, on the whole, had proved 
remarkably successful. The necessity 
for some such reform as it proposed could 
not be denied, especially in view of the 
fact that the subventions paid out of 
the Exchequer for local purposes were 
growing larger year by year. The Go- 
vernment itself had a peculiar interest 
in the question, inasmuch as it was the 
largest ratepayer in the Kingdom, being 
assessed at something like £600,000 
a-vear. This Bill was not a root-and 
branch measure, but only one of a length- 
ened series of steps in the direction of 
improvement in this branch of the Public 
Service. It might be that in the opinion 
of some the whole of the present system 
should have been swept away and a 
fresh scheme devised. If the present 
system had appeared to be incapable of 
amendment, some fresh scheme might 
no doubt have been devised, but no such 
case had been made out. The Bill in- 
troduced no alarming innovation which 
the House need fear to sanction. The 
means by which the Government hoped 
to attain the object in view were two- 
fold. In the first place, they required 
the assessment committees to take into 
their consideration the Returns which 
were furnished to the Inland Revenue 
officers as a basis for the income and 
property tax, in order to secure an 
average uniformity. The Government 
believed the operation of that plan would 
be to secure uniformity in the assessment 
of the gross estimated rental on which the 
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pooperty tax was now to becharged. The 
ill further provided, by a scale of de- 
ductions which would be found in the 
Schedule, a means by which uniformity 
would likewise be attained in regard to 
the rateable value column of the valua- 
tion list or rate book. They had the 
experience of a number of counties which 
had adopted the principle. In England 
no fewer than 17 counties absolutely re- 
lied on the property tax Returns to check 
and correct the totals arrived at by the 
overseers. On going into Committee he 
was met with four Amendments. He 
would say nothing now as to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), which, if carried, 
would be fatal to the further progress 
of the Bill, because he was not yet 
aware on what arguments it was likely 
to be founded ; and, moreover, after tho 
support given to the measure of last 
year, he did not imagine that the Amend- 
ment would be pressed. Then there were 
the Amendments of his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read), who repeated the Amendments 
placed on the Paper last year in the 
name of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen), the effect of which was 
that the question of valuation should be 
postponed until after the County Board 
had bent established. For his own part, 
he had always insisted on the import- 
ance of a Valuation Bill as the founda- 
tion of all other Local Government im- 
provements. The other day, his hon. 
Friend assumed he would strike out the 
25th clause, which had been designed 
to introduce the functions of a County 
Board. He had not, however, thought 
it right to expunge that clause, but he 
proposed an interim arrangement by the 
appointment, for the discharge of those 
duties, of a committee of magistrates. 
He should have been very willing to as- 
sociate with that committee of magis- 
trates the chairman or some other mem- 
ber of the various assessment commit- 
tees; but he refrained from putting that 
popes on the Paper, because he might 

e told that by so doing he would pre- 
judge the future establishment of the 
County Board. He should, however, have 
had no such intention or wish. The Go- 
vernment believed that a great, although 
not a complete, approach towards uni- 
formity would be achieved by the pro- 
visions as to county supervision as they 
now stood in the Bill. He felt satisfied 
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that the rage of the measure would 
advance the object his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Norfolk had in view. 
He trusted the hon. Gentleman would 
be satisfied to assist in its further pro- 
gress, and he thought the time would 
speedily arrive when the hon. Gentle- 
man’s views would admit of a more 
practical solution. He could say the 
same thing with regard to his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J. G@. Hubbard). His right 
hon. Friend desired an improvement 
in the assessment to the income tax; 
but to adopt the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend at present would oblige 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
part with property tax on £20,000,000. 
With all respect to his right hon. Friend, 
he must say he thought it unfair that a 
measure which had for its object the uni- 
form valuation of the country should be 
hampered with a proposal relating to 
the incidence of the income tax, with 
which, primd facie, it had nothing to 
do. An hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented the Scotch system of valuation 
(Mr. Ramsay) had also a proposal on 
the Paper to discharge the Order for 
Committee at present, and refer the 
matter to a Select Committee. He need 
not say that the Government would not 
for a moment entertain such a proposal, 
and they had some reason to complain 
that the hon. Member pressed his own 
measure before the House, having re- 
gard to the circumstances under which 
that measure was read a second time. A 
Morning Sitting had been devoted to it, 
and interesting speeches were made upon 
it; but he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had no 
opportunity of replying to them; while 
a subsequent opportunity was taken of 
bringing on the Bill between a quarter 
to6 and 6 o’clock on a Wednesday 
afternoon. However desirable it might 
be to begin a system ab initio of county 
administration as it existed in Scotland, 
there were many fatal practical objec- 
tions to the measure. When the hon. 
Member moved his Motion, he should 
have an opportunity of replying to it. 
The House was aware of the great and 
increasing difficulties which the Go- 
vernment had to encounter in passing 
through Parliament a measure of ex- 
treme detail which was not of such a 
character as to excite a strong feeling in 
the country. The experience of the ast 
three years had shown how a measure of 
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this kind, which he really believed to 
be approved, in the main, by all the local 
authorities in the Kingdom—men who 
were the most conversant with the sub- 
ject, the most interested in the matter, 
and who would have to put the law into 
operation—had been defeated; and he 
thought that his right hon. and hon. 
Friends who were here to-day would 
best consult the objects they had at 
heart, as well as the wishes of the coun- 
try, by assisting the Government to go 
into Committee and shape a satisfactory 
measure. He merely wished to intro- 
duce by this Bill those amendments which 
were required in the law of rateable pro- 
perty, and to remove the absurdities 
which now prevailed of assessing the 
value of the same house and the same 
acre of land at three different figures 
for taxing purposes. It was with the 
hope that they should this day make 
some progress in passing the clauses of 
a Bill which was intended to remove 
such absurdities that he now begged to 
move that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


Mr. B. T. WILLIAMS said, he 
wished to make a few observations 
which had struck him on reading the 
clauses of the Bill. The assessment 
committees, as farashis experience went, 
were composed of the men best able to 
form a correct valuation of the property 
in their neighbourhood. On the assess- 
ment committees with which he was con- 
nected were landed proprietors, land 
agents, colliery proprietors, and colliery 
engineers. Assessment committees com- 
posed of such men were the most likely 
to arrive at a correct valuation of the 
property with which they were imme- 
diately acquainted. The error of the 
Bill consisted in this, that it did not 
give due weight to the conclusions which 
might be arrived at by the assessment 
committees. The Bill subjected the de- 
liberate decision of the assessment com- 
mittees to the most complex and multi- 
farious mode of correction and appeal. 
Even the committee itself was to be 
compelled by the provisions of the Bill 
to state a case for the opinion of the 
High Oourt of Justice. In addition, 
there was an appeal to the petty ses- 
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sions, an appeal to the quarter ses- 
sions, and an appeal to the special 
petty sessions and quarter sessions, and 
the quarter sessions also had power to 
state a case for the High Court of 
Justice. Further, the decision of the 
assessment committee would be subject 
to supervision by the County Board, or 
it might be, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had intimated, by a committee of 
the quarter sessions. He could under- 
stand an appeal from the overseers of 
the parish to the petty sessions; but 
when they had the most competent men 
that could be appointed, what was the 
object of appealing from a body of 
special aptitude to the petty sessions? 
It was nothing more than an appeal 
from a superior to an inferior tribunal. 
The Bill further enabled a party be- 
fore the assessment committee to make 
that committee state a special case for 
the decision of the High Court of Jus- 
tice. There were great difficulties con- 
nected with a special case. What did 
it mean? He knew nothing that was 
attended with so much delay and ex- 
pense to parties as stating their special 
case. When stated, it was entered in 
the Court List, and a year or 18 months 
might expire before it came on to be 
argued. It was not desirable, at this 
early stage, to complicate the proceed- 
ings by giving parties the opportunity 
of at once taking their argument and 
difficulties to Westminster Hall. The 
proper course would be to abolish en- 
tirely appeals to petty sessions. and also 
abolish the power of the assessment 
committee to state a case for the High 
Court of Justice. In old times the ap- 
peal to the court of quarter sessions 
worked very well; but, the assessment 
committee once established, he did not 
think the few magistrates at quarter 
sessions who remained to hear appeals 
formed the best tribunal for overruling 
the decisions of the assessment com- 
mittee, and he thought some new body 
ought to be established for that pur- 
pose. They had now a suggestion from 
the right hon. Gentleman of a committee 
of the court of quarter sessions to con- 
sider the valuation arrived at by the 
assessment committee. What could be 
the object of the right hon. Gentleman 
in appointing a committee of quarter 
sessions to act independently of quarter 
sessions, although forming part of the 
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congruous and impracticable proposal. 
The right hon. Gentleman was in diffi- 
culty in dealing with this question be- 
cause the County Government Bill, 
which was the basis of this Bill, had 
been taken away. Hopes had been 
held out of a County Government Bill, 
and there was a growing desire in the 
country to have some scheme to enable 
counties to select for the management 
of their business those who might appear 
competent ; but he feared there was now 
little hope of a County Government 
Bill being passed this Session. He 
would therefore suggest that it would 
be much better to postpone the con- 
sideration of the present Bill until the 
whole subject could be dealt with in 
the shape of a comprehensive measure, 
of which this could only be considered 
a portion ; and he should therefore sup- 

ort the Amendment of which Notice 

ad been given by the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk. 

Mr. CLARE READ, in rising to 
move the following Amendment :— 


“That no re-adjustment of the system of as- 
sessment will be complete or satisfactory to 
ratepayers until a representative County Board 
is established, with power of hearing appeals on 
questions of value, and for securing uniformity 
of assessment,” 


said, he so entirely agreed with what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Carmarthen (Mr. B. T. 
Williams), that he thought he might 
second the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. He could not help think- 
ing the conduct of the Government in 
regard to this Bill had been somewhat 
peculiar. It was ordered to be printed 
on the 28th of January, and it was not 
delivered to hon. Members till the 11th 
of May; consequently, his right hon. 
Friend had been 15 weeks in perfecting 
this Bill. Although read a second time, 
the Bill was really considered dead and 
buried till the other day, when intima- 
tion was given of the withdrawal of the 
County Government Bill. His right 
hon. Friend said this Bill had been 
before the country for years, but the 
fact was it had not been before the 
country at all. No meeting, and, as far 
as he was aware, not a single Chamber 
of Agriculture, had had the opportunity 
of considering it in its present form or 
discussing the Amendments which had 
been placed on the Paper. In pressing 
forward this measure, the Government 
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had departed from the principle of the 
Resolution — last year in favour of 
the establishment of County Boards. It 
was obvious that legislation on the sub- 
ject of county government should pre- 
cede any settlement of the question of 
valuation ; but, in spite of that, the Go- 
vernment persisted in putting the cart 
before the horse; and if this and other 
kindred Bills were passed, the rate- 

ayers would have to wait a long time 
hefore obtaining that system of county 
government which they so greatly de- 
sired to see established. If the Govern- 
ment had sufficient time at their disposal, 
they had no right to abandon the County 
Government Bill. If they had not suffi- 
cient time to proceed with it, they ought 
not to fritter away their time in pro- 
ceeding with a small measure like this, 
but to have proceeded with the Cattle 
Diseases Bill. They had been told that 
this Bill was the same as that brought for- 
ward some years ago. He thought it was 
the same principle as the Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Hunt in 1868. It was no 
Government Bill at all. It was a Local 
Government Board special scheme. His 
right hon. Friend had renewed his argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill by saying 
that Government subventions required a 
new arrangement of assessments. He 
could not understand that argument, 
because the Government subventions for 
the police and lunatics did not depend 
on assessment at all. He had wondered 
very much that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site did not oppose this Bill because of 
its centralizing tendencies. They ob- 
jected to the Prisons Bill, under which 
the Government reduced the authority 
of the local magistrates to a nullity. 
They objected to that; but they had 
never said a word here, when the Go- 
vernment were introducing into every 
assessment committee in the Kingdom 
one of their own paid officials—the sur- 
veyor of taxes. He was not aware that 
there was any excuse for the State 
meddling in this matter. He always 
thought it was the duty of the locality 
to see that the rates were levied fairly, 
not to look after taxes. He always 
fancied that the matter of taxes was a 
duty between the individual taxpayer 
and the State ; but now they were going 
to assist the State to levy the taxes, and 
the State was going to assist them in 
assessing the rates. That union might 
be productive of great good, but he very 
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[much questioned it. The locality, like 
the wife, would be the weaker vessel, 
and the State, the stronger vessel, would 
very likely say to the locality—‘‘ What 
is yours is mine, and what is mine is my 
own.” He contended that the scheme, 
as it was proposed, would inflict con- 
siderable hardship upon the owners of 
property. He knew it was said that 
taking rent as the basis was good for 
Scotland, but that it was not good for 
England? and some hon. Members had 
said that there were a great many cheap 
rents in England. He would like to 
know where they were to be found. 
Where was there most land unlet at 
the present moment in Scotland and 
England? ‘Where did the greatest dis- 
tress exist, and where was the profit 
made in the last 20 years? He held 
that the greatest profit was made by the 
Scotch farmer, rather than in England. 
When the Scotch farmer paid his rent, 
he paid the most of his outgoings at the 
same time. He had no tithes, and very 
few rates. But in England, where a 
man paid £1 an acre for arable land, 
he had 10s. or 12s. more to pay in 
tithes, &c. It was proposed that rent 
should be no longer the minimum ; but 
if they had a surveyor of taxes, then the 
rent must be the minimum of assess- 
ment. If rent were adopted as the 
basis of rating, there would be few ap- 
peals, and there would not be any great 
necessity for the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. Rent was a fact 
against which they could not appeal, 
although they might multiply appeals 
against opinions as to value. Let rent 
be accepted, and then if a man went 
before the assessment committee and 
said—‘‘ My rent is 30s. an acre, but I 
do not think it ought to be assessed at 
more than 20s,” the committee would 
say—‘‘As a fact you do pay 30s., and 
that must be your assessment.” It was 
stated in the debate on the second 
reading of the Scotch Valuation Bill, 
that there had been only 122 appeals 
since rent was made the basis of as- 
sessment ; but in England appeals were 
being multiplied by hundreds and thou- 
sands. Take rent as the basis, and ap- 
peals would be simplified and reduced 
in number. According to the Bill, there 
would be first of all the assessment 
committee, then the petty sessions, then 
the quarter sessions, and then the Courts 





of Law; but that was a roundabout way 
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of getting justice, and would compel the 
majority of poor ratepayers to put up 
with any inequality. He would say 
that, if County Boards should come into 
existence, the only question to be enter- 
tained by a County Board should be one 
of value, and points of law should godirect 
to the High Courtof Justice. Of course, a 
County Board would also enforce a uni- 
form system of deductions. It was said 
that, if his Amendment were adopted, it 
would stop the Bill; but he did not think 
so at all. Though he was not in favour 
of it, he did not wish to stop it if there 
was a desire to pass it; and he should 
be quite content, for the present, with 
the suggested Amendments of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) for a 
temporary County Valuation Board 
power, the chairmen or members of the 
different assessment committees. Too 
much power was still left to the sur- 
veyor of taxes, who must be a per- 
ee screw-jack, putting all up to a 

igher level, but never putting anyone 
down ; and, possibly, doing injustice to 
many because some man chose to pay 
more for property than it was worth. 
There was, of course, ample opportunity 
for a cantankerous and litigious man 
to cause appeals to be made against 
every assessment in a county. There 
was no very urgent necessity for the 
Bill, which had been before the House 
for 10 or 12 years, and the assessment 
committees were doing their work fairly 
well, although the law left them too 
much discretion; but give them the 
principle of rent to go on, and then 
they would do their work better. It 
was boasted that the Government had 
abstained from harassing and annoying 
classes and individuals; but this Bill 
would harass every assessment commit- 
tee in the Kingdom. The Bill would 
really settle nothing ; it would only be 
a temporary measure if it ever came 
into force; and it would be impossible 
to work it with that zest which was 
essential to good administration. It 
must be unpopular, because everyone 
whose assessment was raised would im- 
mediately say it was done by the sur- 
veyor of taxes, who was acting for the 
Government. The chief effect of the 
Bill would be to extract possibly more 
rates, and certainly more taxes, from 
the owners and occupiers of real pro- 
perty, without giving the slightest addi- 
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tional advantage or satisfaction in the 
county districts. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no re-adjustment of the system of assess- 
ment will be complete or satisfactory to rate- 
payers until a representative County Board is 
established, with power of hearing appeals on 
questions of value, and for securing uniformity 
of assessment,”—(Mr. Clare Read,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question popes. ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. EVANS said, it had been his 
fate to sit on the hearing of many ap- 
peals, and never was any work so un- 
satisfactory to him. Whatever attention 
men of ordinary intelligence might give 
to the appeals, it was impossible to come 
to satisfactory conclusions. He had been 
sometimes inclined to say that as gooda 
result might have been obtained by the 
tossing of a halfpenny ; he therefore 
hoped there would be no increase in the 
number of appeals, unless a plan were 
devised of deciding them in a more satis- 
factory manner. He was much impressed 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read), that the effect of this Bill would 
be to stave off legislation on the ques- 
tion of local government. The County 
Government Bill seemed to him to be a 
good one, and he should greatly regret 
if the passing of the Bill now before the 
House should have the effect of prevent- 
ing a measure based on the principle of 
the County Government Bill becoming 
law. His own constituents had strong 
feelings in favour of such a measure, and 
were beginning to think the subject had 
been trifled with by successive Govern- 
ments. He had no great objection to 
this Bill in itself, but he held that rental 
was the proper basis of value. There 
might have to be occasional exceptions, 
but rent would furnish the only satis- 
factory basis of value, for rent was a 
fact, while value was only an opinion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that under the 
circumstances he did not intend to move 
his Amendment, believing it would be 
more convenient to discuss that of the 
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hon. Member for South Norfolk. He 
expressed his surprise that the Go- 
vernment should have taken the second 
reading of the Bill the day before the 
adjournment for the Whitsuntide Holi- 
days, when the House had no expecta- 
tion that the Bill would be proceeded 
with until some progress had been made 
with the County Government Bill. To 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk they 
were much indebted for the attention he 
had given to county government, and the 
influence which had induced the Govern- 
ment to give shape to the question; and, 
with the hon. Gentleman, he agreed that 
the Bill would have the effect of staving 
off the question of the establishment of 
County Boards. As an Irish Member, he 
felt great interest in the establishment 
of county government in England. Such 
might seem an extraordinary statement; 
but, as a matter of fact, if England 
suffered from the inperfection of its 
county government, Ireland suffered ten 
times asmuch. Both sides of the House 
agreed in the necessity of improvement 
in England ; how much more desirable, 
then, must it bein Ireland? A Bill on 
such a subject should be as simple and 
workable as possible; and it might be 
well to direct attention to the Irish 
system, not with a view of adopting a 
similar system—for that was vicious, 
based as it wason a complete centraliza- 
tion—but the question of appeal was 
in Ireland very much simpler than the 
proposition made by the Bill. In Ire- 
land there was a valuation of the whole 
country made by a central board of 
valuers at Dublin, a Government body, 
which sent out valuers all over the 
country. Yet, with this central board 
of superintendence, he doubted very much 
if there were more uniformity than in 
England. The English system proceeded 
on different lines and by a different 
method —that of assessment by local 
authorities, with wf oe and the system 
of appeals proposed by the Bill he could 
not but regard as a most vicious one. 
First, there was the appeal from the 
surveyor to the assessment committee. 
Practically that was so, for the com- 
mittee reviewed the lists furnished by the 
officer. From the committee there was 
an appeal to the petty sessions, and those 
petty sessions were composed partly of 
the same men sitting on the assessment 
committee. This was a mixed and 
muddled system, scarcely worthy of the 
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genius and ability of the President of 
the Local Government Board. After 
this appeal to the petty sessions there 
was an =e to quarter sessions, and 
thence to the County Government Board. 
But the County Government Bill had 
dropped still-born, and instead there was 
substituted a committee of quarter ses- 
sions. That was how the matter would 
work, and the Bill might well be described 
as a County Government Bill in disguise. 
The right hon. Gentleman found himself 
unable to deal with county government, 
although he brought in a Bill with that 
object, together with two subsidiary 
measures—the Valuation and the High- 
ways Bills. Then he dropped the first, 
making such alterations in the two latter 
ones as would enable them to take its 
place, and he (Mr. Parnell) feared they 
would have to wait many a long day for 
any alteration in the present county go- 
vernment from the present Government. 
If the hon. Member (Mr. Clare Read) 
went to a division, he should support 
him. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) had suffered from not 
having a seat in the Cabinet. His Bills 
had been put very much on one side, 
and a measure which might have had a 
chance of passing—the County Govern- 
ment Bill—had been absolutely shelved. 
The present Bill, as he had stated the 
other night, was an important one, far 
more important, perhaps, than even his 
right hon. Friend himself had thought 
it. It touched everybody in the King- 
dom, from the poorest ratepayer to the 
highest in the land, and it ought to 
attract the greatest attention from all 
who were interested in the assessment 
of this country. They were bound to 
see that every measure they passed on 
the subject was a just and even one. If 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
was carried, the Bill, of course, would 
be lost. It would, as they perfectly 
well knew, be impossible for his right 
hon. Friend to frame any measure, 
to be passed this year, which would 
establish a real, permanent, and last- 
ing County Board. Therefore, they 
had to consider what they were to do 
with regard to the Bill. The Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Bill took the 
first place in the estimation of a large 
number of Members, But there was 
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another Bill which ought to have the pre- 
cedence of the presentone, andwhich ought 
to be passed — namely, the Highways 
Bill; and if they dealt with this measure, 
he doubted whether they would be able to 
deal with the Highways Bill. Although 
he would not say that in every possible 
case rent should be their guiding star 
in respect to assessment, yet, as a 
general rule, the criterion of rent ought 
to be followed. Looking broadly at the 
question, it ought to be more definitely 
laid down that, except in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, rent should be taken as the 
basis of assessment, and then they 
might hope to get rid of the hundreds 
and thousands of appeals of which the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk had 
spoken. What had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Carmarthen 
(Mr. B. T. Williams) went a long way 
in the direction of the truth. The petty 
sessions, as a court of appeal, was not 
the best that could be devised, but it was 
inexpensive. The quarter sessions was 
not a bad court of appeal, because there 
they had men who would carefully go 
into the circumstances of each case. If, 
however, they could obtain such a 
County Board as would have the confi- 
dence of the ratepayers, and also of the 
owners of property, that might form 
a satisfactory court of appeal, and 
there would not be the same neces- 
sity for any further appellate tribunal 
for such matters. Ifa Bill of this 
kind were to be passed, it ought to 
be fair between class and class, between 
the ratepayers of one parish and the 
ratepayers of another, between one 
Union and another in a county, so that 
the different charges thrown over a 
county should not be 25 per cent less 
in one part than in another. He was 
sure that a really good County Board 
would take care that no injustice should 
be done between one Union and another 
Union. Looking at the whole case, and 
at the position in which his right hon. 
Friend had been placed, he ventured to 
hope that the Bill would be allowed to 
proceed ; because, looking at the balance 
of one thing with another, he believed 
there was a great deal of good in this 
Bill. He hoped if the Bill became law, 
it would last for many years. There 
was nothing in it which would prevent 
a County Board being hereafter ap- 
pointed, and he should vote for the Bill 
going into Committee. 


Sir Walter B: Barttelot 
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Mr. RAMSAY said, that in addressing 
the House last year he had pointed out 
that the Bill was very cumbrous for the 
purpose for which it was intended, and 
not likely to secure that uniform valua- 
tion throughout Great Britain, which he 
thought should be secured by any mea- 
sure the House might pass on this sub- 
ject. ‘The complicated nature of the 
arrangements contained in the Bill ap- 
peared to him an insuperable objection to 
it, if there were no other. But the right 
hon. Gentleman himself had pointed out 
that there was no great reason why the 
Bill should pass at all, because he had 
toldthem that in two-fifths of the counties 
of England perfection and uniformity 
of valuation were already secured. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I said that 
the county rates in 17 of the counties 
were satisfactory ; but it does not at all 
follow that the Union rates are satis- 
factory in the same counties. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it was undoubted 
that inequality still existed in the dif- 
ferent Unions, owing to the various modes 
of assessment, and there could be no 
marvel at that being the case under the 
Bill. As it stood, the overseers were 
enjoined, in the first place, to make up 
valuation lists without any definite rule 
being prescribed for the determination 
of value. These lists they were to 
send to the surveyor of taxes, who, after 
revising and signing them, sent them to 
the assessment committees. These com- 
mittees had power to make such changes 
on these lists as they deemed fit. After 
finally approving of the lists, they 
were to refer them to the county authori- 
ties. The decisions of the assessment 
committee or the justices in petty or 
quarter sessions might be appealed 
against to the High Court of Justice. 
He did not disapprove of the appeal on 
points of law to this court; but why all 
this other machinery to attain what 
might very simply be attained by taking 
the real rent as the basis of valuation? 
On a previous occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman had told him that the Bill 
did provide for something like the real 
rent being taken. In the definition of 
the gross value which was given in the 
Bill, it was said it should mean the 
actual rent which the tenant might be 
reasonably expected to pay, taking one 
year with another; but not that the 
rent that the tenant actually paid should 
be taken. In his (Mr. Ramsay’s) Bill, 
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on the contrary, it was said, where lands 
and hereditaments were in good faith 
let for a yearly rent, without payment 
or consideration of any kind other than 
the rent, such rent should be taken and 
deemed to be the yearly rent and annual 
value of such land or hereditaments. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to accept this definition, as an instruction 
to the overseers and assessment com- 
mittee as contained in his (Mr. Ramsay’s) 
Bill, it would be a very considerable im- 
provement in the principle of the Go- 
vernment Bill. The great diversity pro- 
duced by the action of the assessment 
committees of the various Unions was 
a cause of just complaint. It afforded 
no basis for Imperial valuation, as it was 
admitted that the valuation of the local 
authorities did not apply except in cases 
where thesurveyor of taxes had approved 
of the valuation list. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had shown the House that there 
was not much reason for his own Bill 
being pressed forward. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would agree to remit it 
to a Select Committee, he (Mr. Ramsay) 
would be glad hereafter to move to 
remit his Bill also, that such Committee 
might frame a measure consolidating 
the two, and thus produce a Bill, the 
provisions of which would operate uni- 
formly throughout Great Britain. There 
might, then, be some chance of getting 
a satisfactory valuation list which might 
endure under the County Government 
Bill when it hereafter became law. But 
there was another objection he had to the 
provisions of the Bill, irrespective of the 
numerous steps it rendered necessary in 
framing a valuation list, and that was 
the duration of the list when once it had 
been framed. Why should the list en- 
dure for five years in England, and be 
annual in Scotland? He had formerly 
shown that a quinquennial list would 
not be satisfactory, and might be 
wast Instead, pata ai of only 
making up a supplemen list, the 
whole gn Trt should. be made 
up anew every year, as was done in 
Scotland. He could not see any good rea- 
son why the right hon, Gentleman should 
refuse to haye this done. Although 
it was not incumbent upon the In- 
land Revenue Department in Scotland 
to accept the valuation roll, except in 
the case where the surveyor of taxes 
acted as assessor, he was aware of no 
case where that valuation roll was not 
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accepted for the Imperial taxes, That 
being so, why adopt a cumbrous and 
complicated system in England, and so 
erpetuate the diversity of practice 
Cia it and Scotland—a diversity 
which was wholly useless to the com- 
munity? The right hon. Gentleman had 
made a complaint of the action he (Mr. 
Ramsay) took in asking the House to 
read his Bill a second time. He was 
surprised to hear him do so after what 
had occurred with his own Bill. Any- 
thing more unreasonable than that com- 
laint he never listened to in that House. 
e only took the second reading of his 
Bill some weeks after it had been dis- 
cussed in the House, and it was months 
after that before the right hon. Gentle- 
man submitted the Government Bill to 
the House. Considering the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, such a 
complaint came with a very bad grace 
from him. His (Mr. Ramsay’s) Bill 
would produce uniformity of valua- 
tion; that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not. The assessments, 
whether local or Imperial, ought not 
to be based on the theories of any 
man, however skilful or competent, but 
on the basis of facts. He had never 
heard a complaint in Scotland of the 
system of assessment, which took the 
rent paid as the sole criterion of value. 
On the contrary, the system had given 
satisfaction to all concerned, and very 
little trouble to the local authorities or 
the Department of Inland Revenue. 
Considering the long delay there had 
been in bringing this Bill forward, he 
thought no harm, but much good would 
result from referring it, along with his 
own, to aSelect Committee. They might 
then hope to have a uniform system of 
valuation established. 
Mr. RODWELL thought it would be 
a matter for great regret if a Bill which 
was of such importance, and for which 
the public had so long anxiously waited, 
should be rejected. The hon. Member 
for South Norfolk had urged strong 
objections against the Bill, but they 
were surely not insuperable. Were the 
President of the Local Government 
Board only to meet those objections, so 
to speak, half-way, no very great diffi- 
culty need be experienced in passing the 
measure. He admitted that the word 
‘‘ appeal,’’ as used in the Bill, was un- 
fortunate. What was wanted in these 
cases was uniformity and regularity, 
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The powers of dealing with cases that 
were given to the assessment com- 
mittees were entirely different from 
those vested in a court of law, whose 
decisions were based upon the rules of 
evidence. The suggestion he would put 
forward was one to which effect might 
be given in the present Bill. A Board 
might be selected composed of members 
from each assessment committee, who 
would then be able to compare the dif- 
ferent valuation listswhen any difficulty, 
objection, or appeal arose, and deal 
with it precisely as the assessment com- 
mittee did now. Hedidnot see why a body 
should not be thus constituted somewhat 
analogous to the Scotch Commissioners 
of Supply, the decisions of which would 
give satisfaction. As the Bill could 
easily be made to contain a provision of 
that kind, he trusted it would be allowed 
to gointo Committee. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
expressed his surprise at the sudden 
prominence given to this Bill, compared 
with the little respect shown to the 
County Board Bill, which had been 
abandoned on the very threshold of 
Committee. He complained of the man- 
ner in which the Treasury Bench had 
treated the House in the management 
and conduct of the Bill. He had a right 
to express his surprise that so important 
a measure had been set down for Com- 
mittee at so late a period as the 14th of 
June, after having been taken through 
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but there were others, besides private 
Members, who might obstruct Public 
Business by the course they pursued. 
The fact that Her Majesty’s Government 
carried forward two or three Bills, and 
then unexpectedly proposed to proceed 
with another measure in their place, 
was an encouragement to hon. Members 
who had not had time to consider the 
Bill to cause practical obstruction, in 
order to have its principle discussed. 
The hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) had asked the perti- 
nent question whetherthe Cattle Diseases 
Bill ought not to be pushed forward 
rather than the County Boards Bill? and 
the answer he received was that the 
Valuation Bill would take precedence of 
either. But, surely, to carry two or 
three Bills up to a certain point, and 
then to drop them for a great length of 
time, and afterwards to carry on the 
last of them, was to obstruct Business; 
and it was certainly obstruction to bring 
forward, at this period of the Session, a 
Bill which must be discussed at great 
length before it could be possibly passed 
into law. He wanted to know what the 
real policy of the Government was with 
respect to these measures in relation to 
county administration ? A County Board 
Bill had been brought forward which 
diminished, to some extent, the powers of 
the magistrates of counties. That Bill 
was suddenly thrown aside, and here 
was another Bill which increased these 
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its principle had been impossible. The 
Government had had ample opportunity 
of dealing with the whole question re- 
lating to county administration, and of 
deciding which scheme they should take 
up first. After consideration, they de- 
liberately came to the conclusion that 
the County Boards Bill should be the 
first to be considered. That measure 
passed its second reading, and nearly 
reached the stage of Committee. Having 
achieved that much, however, the Go- 
vernment suddenly changed its mind, 
and withdrew the County Boards Bill, 
and were now endeavouring, after its 
second reading had been taken unex- 
pectedly, and in a thin House, to get 
the Valuation Bill into Committee. 
Such a course of procedure was not, 
in his opinion, the best means for ex- 
pediting Public Business, and against 
it he desired to enter his protest. They 
had heard a good deal about obstruction; 
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Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, the 
powers were not increased, but con- 
tinued. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that the powers were, if not actually 
increased, at least stereotyped and 
strengthened. It appeared to him that, 
in diminishing the powers of the magis- 
tracy, the Government found they had 
given offence to their quarter-sessions’ 
friends throughout the country. The 
real truth was, that there had been no 
actual complaint of the way in which 
the affairs of the country had been ad- 
ministered by the magistrates ; but 
there had been complaints against the 
existing system founded upon the 
principle that representation and taxa- 
tion ought to go together. What did 
they really mean to do? He believed 
the Government had found themselves 
in this difficulty—that in proposing to 
deal with this principle of representa- 
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tion, they had offended those from whom 
they would necessarily take away some 
power. He trusted they would hear 
from Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they meant to persevere with the County 
Boards Bill, or to adopt that kind of 
County Boards Bill whigh had been sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite, who, in fact, desired that, 
under the mask of the present Bill, a 
County Board Bill should be carried by 
means of a clause incorporated with it. 
But let him (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
call attention to the contrast between 
the manner in which the late and the 
present Government dealt with these 
questions of county government. The 
late Government, whatever fault might 
be found with the measure they brought 
in, came forward with relief in one hand 
and reform in the other—that was to 
say, they proposed that the relief should 
be obtained by means of the reform. 
But the present Government had first 
given relief by subsidies from the public 
purse; and now, by giving an improved 
system of valuation and other things as 
improvements, they were practically. and 
gradually taking away the levers by 
which county reform could be obtained, 
and striving to weaken the demand for 
that reform. He would not enter into 
the details of the Bill before the House, 
but this he would say—that his right 
hon. Friend had no reason to complain 
of the discussion which had occurred, 
and which he regarded as.a valuable 
one. If the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk went to a division, he would 
receive support from that side of the 
House, not because they desired to delay 
the Bill, but because they did not like 
to see one Bill substituted for another. 
For his part, he did not believe in the 
permanence of any of these Bills, unless 
they had a good Governing Body estab- 
lished. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sclater-Booth) would tell them 
whether Government were satisfied with 
the existing powers of the magistracy, 
and did not believe that a County Board 
was necessary, or whether they would 
be content to take that kind of County 
Board which his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Rodwell) proposed to engraft upon 
their Bill. It had been said to-day that 
actual rent, and not probable letting 
value, ought to be the basis of a rate. 
He had to enter his protest against 
that idea. Rent was an accident; it 
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depended upon an arrangement be- 
tween man and man, and was an ex- 
cellent guide for the determination of 
a rate, but it ought not to be the 
basis. As to the formation of a County 
Board, no Board could be satisfactory 
until the wishes of the country were 
previously ascertained. If a represen- 
tative board was wanted, no half-and- 
half Board would do, bringing the magis- 
trates into quasi-antagonism with the 
elective element; but if the whole Board 
were elected, then there would be a fairly 
representative Board. This, however, 
was a point of far too great importance 
to be taken on the mere clauses of a 
Valuation Bill. The Government were 
trying to weaken the demand for re- 
presentation in county affairs; but he 
warned his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk that, in supporting the 
Government subsidies and the Govern- 
ment measures of improving the valua- 
tion, he would fail to obtain the repre- 
sentation in counties of which he was 
so strenuous an advocate. The country 
would have waited patiently till next 
year for the Valuation Bill, while had 
the Highways Bill taken its place and 
been passed, it would have redressed an 
admitted grievance. No opportunity 
had been given for considering the 
Amendments to this Bill, and looking to 
the time of the Session at which they 
had arrived, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would make a graceful con- 
cession by referring the Bill toe a Select 
Committee. He certainly would give 
his vote against the Speaker leaving the 
Chair. 

Mr. PELL could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down as to the preferable policy of the 
late Government upon this question, and 
the relief from taxation which their 
measure held out. Under the course 
pursued by the present Government the 
ratepayer had obtained material relief, 
and there was still some promise of re- 
form in administration. However, he 
thought the conduct of the Government 
just now savoured of sharp practice, 
which he could hardly have thought 
his right hon. Friend would have re- 
sorted to. But the County Government 
Bill had received a second reading, and 
he supposed they must not cry over spilt 
milk. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
would tell them how the Bill had got 
into its present position. He understood 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer to state 
recently, in answer to a question, that, as 
regarded English measures, preference 
should be given to the County Govern- 
ment Bill; but, subsequent to that state- 
ment, it appeared that there were almost 
insuperable difficulties in the way of 
passing the County Government Bill, 
and that there was a better opportunity of 
passing the Cattle Bill; it was, there- 
fore, put in the front, and the County 
Government Bill would be placed behind 
it. Well, that was a change in the ar- 
rangement of the feast, and the House 
was now asked to eat the side dishes before 
they had partaken of the joint. How 
had that come about? The Premier was 
on the other side of the water, and it was 
possible that the arrangement of Public 
Business depended on obedience to that 
law which regulated the survival of the 
fittest. He hoped his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Norfolk would not 
divide upon his Motion; but if the hon. 
Member for Falkirk(Mr. Ramsay) should 
divide, he would go into the Lobby with 
him, as he thought his Bill was a very 
good one. He had supported his Bill 
when it was introduced, and it embodied 
a very important principle—namely, the 
adoption of rent as a measure of valua- 
tion. A great deal had been said which 
was complimentary to the action of the 
assessment committees. For his part, he 
could not express unqualified satisfaction 
as to the way in which the assessment 
committees had discharged their duties. 
He approved the introduction by the 
Government of the surveyor of taxes, 
armed, as he was, with considerable 
powers. He would be a very useful 
officer, provided there was something in 
the Bill to regulate and control him— 
namely, rent as a measure of valuation. 
Rent, after all, was the measure of valua- 
tion in the Metropolis; and, as far as 
his experience went in London, the 
Metropolitan Valuation Act had worked 
satisfactorily. When occasion had been 
given for appeals by the assessments 
being put up, as they were in some dis- 
tricts, it was discovered on inquiry that 
it was not the surveyor of taxes but 
members of the assessment committee 
who had done so. He believed, on the 
whole, that rent represented as nearly as 
possible the value of hereditaments. Of 
course, they could not legislate for ex- 
ceptions. It was said the assessment of 
cottages would be raised above the rent, 
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but the truth was that cottages let at a 
low rent generally implied that the 
labourer worked for very moderate 
wages. He received a portion of his 
earnings in money and another portion 
in the low rent of his house. Thus, a 
cottage let to an agricultural labourer 
who was in the employment of the owner 
at £4, when occupied by a plate-layer 
fetched a rent of £7. But even that 
disparity would be preferable to leaving 
the assessment committee conjecturally 
to decide gross value. There was one 
omission in the Bill which he hoped would 
be supplied, and that was a provision for 
the valuation of railway property, which 
he should like to see dealt with by means 
of some such proposal as that which was 
contained in the Scotch Act. It was 
also desirable to consider whether it was 
not possible to make the valuation con- 
clusion with regard to franchise, and 
thereby relieve the revising barrister of 
a great deal of trouble in matters re- 
lating to value that came under his no- 
tice. He also hoped the clauses would 
be withdrawn which empowered courts 
of special sessions to hear appeals. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not rise to enter 
into the question of the merits of the 
Bill. He merely desired to say a few 
words as to the position in which it 
had been placed. The Valuation Bill 
and the Highways Bill, though not 
identical in terms, were in principle 
the same. They had beca introduced 
by the Government. in previous Ses- 
sions, and had been, to a certain ex- 
tent, not only discussed, but approved, 
by the House. At the commencement 
of the present Session they proposed to 
undertake a new group of Bills—one for 
the introduction of a new system of 
county government, and in connection 
with it a Highways Bill and a Valuation 
Bill, adapted to the altered circumstances 
which would arise if the County Govern- 
ment Bill were passed. They accord- 
ingly began by proceeding with the 
last-named measure; but, of course, 
they had always intended, and, indeed, 
considered it essential, that the three 
Bills should be carried on and passed 
together. They had shown by the pre- 
cedence which they had in former years 
given to the Highways Bill and the 
Valuation Bill, what importance they 
attached tothose measures in themselves, 
and they certainly never contemplated 
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that the County Government Bill should 
override or do away with their passing 
into law. Well, the County Govern- 
ment Bill had up to a certain point been 
proceeded with, and had not the course 
of the discussion upon going into Com- 
mittee upon it taken an unexpected turn, 
the Government would have carried out 
the programme with which they started. 
But, in consequence of that and the large 
share of the attention of the House 
which had been taken up by other Busi- 
ness, they found themselves thrown to a 
very late period of the Session in the 
progress which ought to have been made 
with the County Government Bill. That 
being the case, they had to consider 
what would be the proper and most con- 
venient arrangement to make. Time 
failed them, and they could not but see 
that the measure involved a great mat- 
ter for discussion, and questions of con- 
siderable importance and novelty which 
it would take some time to deal with. 
Then, there was the Cattle Bill, and other 
measures, pressing for consideration, 
and the question arose, how far it was 
possible to get through the whole of the 
work before them? After carefully con- 
sidering the matter, he felt bound to 
say, and believed it was the opinion of 
those who took an interest in the County 
Government Bill, that the best way of 
proceeding, and the best chance for ob- 
taining time for the discussion of the 
other Bills, especially the Cattle Bill, 
was to put off the further discussion of the 
County Government Bill—at all events, 
for the present; but he stated at the 
same time that, of course, the Highways 
and the Valuation Bills, which were 
part of the original scheme, would be 
proceeded with. The Government had 
endeavoured to go upon those lines. 
The Highways Bill was at once com- 
mitted pro formd, end certain Amend- 
ments were introduced, and they had 
brought the Valuation Bill forward so 
as to get a discussion upon the Bill on 
going into Committee. If they were so 
fortunate as to advance that stage, they 
would be able to further proceed with 
it that Session. He also hoped that yet 
they would be able to proceed with the 
Highways Bill, and be also able to make 
such progress with this Bill as would 
allow them to proceed with them all, and 
the Cattle Bill. For himself, if the 
House supported the Government, he 
saw not the slightest difficulty in pro- 
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ceeding with them, and being able to 
discuss them in a satisfactory manner. 
He hoped, therefore, they would be al- 
lowed to get into Committee on the 
understanding that no clause would be 
pressed in which any complicated Amend- 
ments were proposed. There would be 
plenty of time for hon. Gentlemen to 
give Notice of any Amendments which 
they might wish to bring forward ; but 
it was most desirable that time should 
not be lost in allowing the Speaker to 
leave the Chair, and that the House on 
future occasions should set itself to work 
to pass a measure which was generally 
recognized as being of great importance, 
and which he hoped they would be able 
to deal with satisfactorily, due allow- 
ance being made for the other Busi- 
ness which had to be disposed of. 

Mr. J. COWEN expressed his con- 
currence with the view which was taken 
by the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) with respect to the 
County Government Bill. There could 
be no doubt that the entire system of 
county management stood in need of 
reformation, and that speedily; but 
the Bill of the Government dealing 
with the subject had failed because of 
its feebleness. For practical purposes, 
the Bill might be considered dead this 
Session. Well, then, was it necessary 
to proceed with’ the Bill before the 
House? The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it was only a tentative measure— 
a consolidation measure—and that it 
would not prevent the carrying outof that 
county government organization which 
all wished to see established. The hon. 
Member for South Norfolk thought the 
Bill was intended for taking money out 
of the pockets of the people ; but it was 
probably more for the purpose of seeing 
how much money wasinthem. Clearly, 
a Valuation Bill ought to follow a County 
Government Bill, as dealing with a part 
of the system of county organization 
which would be necessary. But then he 
thought it possible to pass this Bill 
without preventing that county re-ar- 
rangement which was so desisable. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) had objected to the Bill on 
the ground that it contained no proper 
provision for the valuation of allwivs. 
Neither did it contain any proper pro- 
vision for the valuation of mines. He 
objected to one point of the Bill for the 
way in which it dealt with the overseer— 
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to his mind a most objectionable parish 
officer—who was partly elected by the 
ratepayers and partly appointed by the 
magistrates. The overseer had very 
important duties to perform. He pre- 
pared the list of voters, and his appoint- 
ment in the North often gave rise to 
popular excitement and parochial dis- 
putes. These overseers came into exist- 
ence in the dark days of Tudor rule; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman could 
see his way to get rid of these officials, 
he would do a great public service. He 
agreed also with what had been said by 
the hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
about surveyors of taxes, and he was sur- 
prised that greater objection was not made 
tothem. They were very like those far- 
mers of taxes, of which they had heard so 
much in the East of Europe. Their ob- 
ject was to get the largest possible 
amount of taxes out of the people; and 
the reason was that if they could in- 
crease the amount of taxes in their 
districts, they received preferment. It 
was an objectionable thing to import 
these men into the management of local 
affairs. 

Mr. FLOYER said, he could not 
quite agree with the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, that the overseer 
ought to disappear from the face of the 
country. He had great respect for old- 
established customs and officers who had 
served their country for a long time, and 
he was not disposed to accede to the 
modern view that no service was good 
unless it was paid for. If there were 
persons who thought it right to perform 
public duties without salary, he trusted 
there was a sufficiently strong opinion 
in the country to support them. But 
the hon. Member for Neweastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) was a little difficult to please, 
because he objected to the overseer 
being appointed by the local authorities. 
The hon. Gentleman had said that the 
overseer was first nominated by the rate- 
payers, and then appointed by the local 
magistrates. Evidently he was alto- 
gether a local officer. The hon. Gen- 
tleman objected equally to the surveyor 
of taxes, because he was appointed by 
the Government. But if they were to 
have officers, they must be appointed by 
somebody; and if they were not to be 
appointed by the local authorities or by 
the Government, by whom were they to 
be appointed ? He only hoped that it 
was not by Parliament. With respect 


dr. J. Cowen 


* {COMMONS} 
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to the Amendment, the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
suggested that, instead of appeals upon 
questions of value being brought before 
quarter sessions, they should be referred 
to the county authority, whateverit might 
be. The hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) adyo- 
cated the same view, on the ground that 
a County Government Board could deal 
so well with different matters of prin- 
ciple applied to valuation. But his 
right hon. Friend would give to the 
County Board, whenever it might be es- 
tablished, and to the temporary autho- 
rity that would be appointed by the Bill, 
precisely the same power that would be 
given to that body. The hon. Member 
for South Norfolk wished that the 
county authority should supersede the 
quarter sessions altogether. It might 
be desirable to do so, and to get rid of 
the appeal to the court of quarter ses- 
sions; but if it were, let them see what 
they were about, and that the county 
government, when established, should 
be able to deal with matters of ap- 
peal. The hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridgeshire thought it desir- 
able that the authority to which ap- 
peal should be made should be of the 
same character as the assessment com- 
mittee, the body from which the appeal 
was made. But the advantage of the 
appeal being made to the court of quar- 
ter sessions was, that it was a different 
body and dealt with the question in a 
different manner. The question was, 
whether the mode of procedure before 
the court of quarter sessions was not 
better calculated to bring out the true 
value of the different properties than 
that of a body like the assessment com- 
mittee? The advantage of quarter ses- 
sions consisted not so much in the per- 
sons who presided over them as it did in 
the means at their disposal for getting 
at the facts and realities of the case. 
They had the assistance of gentlemen 
learned in the law, who were accustomed 
to deal with evidence and to present 
facts in a clear manner to those with 
whom the decision rested. The proposed 
new tribunal would be unable, as a 
general rule, to have the assistance of 
gentlemen of the Legal Profession. 
These were some of the reasons which 
induced him to think that the House 
ought to hesitate before it adopted the 
proposition of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for South Norfolk. One body pos- 
sessed the means of coming to a good 
decision, while the other would have to 
act on its own unassisted knowledge. 
Therefore, he thought there were 
grounds for believing that the old tri- 
bunal, with its old mode of procedure, 
might possibly be the best. When his 
right hon. Friend introduced his first 
Bill on this subject, the surveyor of taxes 
occupied a much more powerful position 
than he did under the present measure. 
It was formerly proposed that his fiat 
should be absolute. He objected to this 
at the time, but he did not think that 
the power proposed to be given by the 
present Bill to the surveyor of taxes was 
in the same sense objectionable. He 
believed the advice which the surveyor 
would give to the assessment committee 
would be of very great value. It was 
essential to the good working of the 
assessment committees that they should 
be the supreme authority, and he under- 
stood that would be the effect of the pro- 
visions of the present Bill. It was idle to 
expectthat men in the position of the great 
tenantry of this country, whose occupa- 
tions were most important to them- 
selves, would take the trouble of working 
the assessment committees unless they 
were constituted the controlling autho- 
rity in such matters. He could not 
agree with those who looked upon 
rent as an absolute criterion of value. 
Of course, he admitted that rent was a 
most important element in the ques- 
tion; but the criterion was the reason- 
able amount for which the land would 
rightly be expected to let one year 
with another; and he thought that 
where the sum appeared too high or 
too low, it should be competent for the 
assessment committee to adjust the 
difference. If the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk took a division, he should 
be obliged to vote against him. He 
hoped, however, that the House would 
be allowed to go iato Committee with- 
out further delay, and that the Bill 
would be passed into law during the 
present Session. 

Mr. GOSCHEN desired to call atten- 
tion to the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and to the general posi- 
tion in which the House stood at that 
moment with regard to the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not attempted 
to deal with the arguments brought for- 
ward by the hon. and learned Member 
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for Carmarthen (Mr. B. T. Williams), 
or with the main argument urged by 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read)—namely, the argu- 
ment of substance as contrasted with 
the argument of time. The argument 
of substance was, that if they were going 
to create a new Body, either in the next 
or some future Session, with reference 
to county government, it was unwise 
now to pass a Bill imposing new duties 
upon a Body which would be so shortly 
superseded. It appeared to him that 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk had 
argued this question in a perfectly un- 
answerable manner; for he had shown 
conclusively that, with these new duties, 
such a Body would not carry energy or 
zest into their work, as they would feel 
they were made a mere stop-gap, and 
that their powers would soon be taken 
away from them by a new Act of Par- 
liament. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not alluded to that part of the 
argument at all. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had defended himself simply on 
the question of time and the order of the 
Bills. Why had not the right hon Gen- 
tleman paid the hon. Member the com- 
pliment of dealing with the substance 
of his argument, or noticed his sugges- 
tion to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee? Was it that the right hon. 
Gentleman thought the hon. Member 
did not mean business, and that this 
Amendment was placed on the Paper 
to be afterwards withdrawn? - The 
Amendment embodied a most important 
proportions and he, for one, wished to 

now, whether the hon. Member stood 
by it to the letter? For his own part, 
he.cordially agreed with both the sub- 
stance and wording of the Amendment, 
and he believed that a large number of 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
and a sprinkling of hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side, shared that opinion. As 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Clare Read) 
was a serious Member of the House, had 
he satisfied himself that the Government 
intended to assent to the Motion of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Ramsay) for refer- 
ring the Bill to a Select Committee ? 
He (Mr. Goschen) thought the Amend- 
ment ought to be pressed, especially as 
the Opposition had assisted the hon. 
Gentleman to carry his Motion as to 
County Boards. [Mr. Crane Reap: 
There was no division. ] The hon. Mem- 
ber said there was no division; but he 
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ought to a all the more that 
support in debate which enabled him to 
beat the Government without a division, 
and saved him from going into the 
Lobby against them. Whatever the 
hon. Member might say, he, at any rate, 
would require the support of that side 
of the House for his reform of county 
government; and it was hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would not discourage 
them in giving that support by not 
standing to his guns when he was in 
the right. The passing of the Valuation 
Bill now would be detrimental to the 
object which the hon. Member had so 
much at heart with regard to county go- 
vernment. The position was this—the 
Valuation Bill had been prepared with 
reference to another Bill that had been 
withdrawn, and the House had to argue 
upon this Bill, without knowing whothor 
the other one was to pass or not. The 
fact was, that the system had broken 
down. There were three Bills—the 
County Government, Highways, and 
Valuation Bills—which, taken together, 
made a complete whole; but the County 
Government Bill having been withdrawn, 
the corner stone of the edifice had been 
removed; and the House was asked to 
agree to an arrangement which was in- 
complete and unsatisfactory, because it 
was asked to pass the Valuation Bill 
without the concurrent establishment of 
County Government Boards. 

Stir GEORGE JENKINSON, in sup- 
porting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk, said, the 
question to be considered was chiefly as 
to time, and not as to the merits of the 
measure. The withdrawal of the County 
Government Bill left this measure like 
the play of Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet omitted. He hoped that the 
Government would be satisfied with this 
discussion, and that they would not pro- 
ceed with the Bill until they could pass 
the whole group of Bills dealing with 
local government. With regard to the 
question of rent, he thought it should 
be taken as the basis, in order to check 
the surveyor. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
were very unfair towards the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had distinctly stated that he rose, 
not for the purpose of answering any 
arguments on the subject of the Bill, 


Mr. Goschen 
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but merely to answer remarks which 
had been made as to the course adopted 
in taking this Bill before some others. 
He (Mr. Ritchie) regretted that the 
Bill had been brought forward some- 
what suddenly, as he and other hon. 
Members had wished to put Amend- 
ments on the Paper, some of which 
were of considerable importance. He 
was sorry that the Bill contained no 
clause with respect to the rating of 
machinery, for that subject was, at the 
present moment, in a very unsatisfactory 
state. Without going into the question 
of fixed machinery, there was no doubt 
that machinery not attached to the free- 
hold was subject to rating in some places 
and not in others; while, by a recent 
decision of the High Court of Justice, all 
machinery, even though it was not 
fixed, was liable to be rated. If a 
man were to lay out a part of his 
capital in the purchase of removable 
machinery, he could not be said to add 
to the permanent value of his premises; 
but, by the decision referred to, he was 
liable to be assessed, not on rent alone, 
but on the value of all his machinery. 
In his opinion, the permanent letting 
value of the building was the true basis 
of assessment, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of ihe Local Go- 
vernment Board should have taken ad- 
vantage of the Bill to insert some clause 
settling the existing difficulty in that way. 

Mr. SOCLATER-BOOTH said, that he 
could assure hon. Gentlemen who had 
been taken by surprise that he had no 
wish to prevent them from putting 
Amendments on the Paper, and that he 
did not propose in Committee that day 
to proceed Novena the 1st clause. His 
hon. Friend who had just sat down had 
animadverted on the system of rating 
machinery, and the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) had made a 
similar complaint with reference to coal 
mines. Both those cases were very in- 
teresting, but they did not properly be- 
long to the subject dealt with by the 
Valuation Bill, which merely contained 
directions by which rateable property 
was to be assessed, and was not in- 
tended to make any change in the mode 
of rating.» He would be very glad, how- 
ever, to settle the question of the rating 
of machinery and of coal mines, and of 
schools also; but such matters would bet- 
ter find their place in a new rating Bill, 
which he should not be reluctant to in- 
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troduce if it were possible. He was 
surprised thatthe hon. Member for New- 
castle should have raised the old cry 
with regard to the surveyor of taxes, 
who was only the instrument by which 
the Property Tax Returns were made 
known to the assessment committee. 
The object of the Bill was to oblige ail 
the assessment committees to have re- 
gard to that officer, which meant that 
they were to take account of the rents 
actually paid; for the rent actually paid 
was, in nine cases out of ten, the best 
criterion of value. He knew that in 
one part of the Kingdom assessment 
committees had gone almost entirely 
by the rent actually paid; and, in the 
case of a large estate worth from 
£40,000 to £50,000 a-year, the Return 
specified in the new Domesday Book was 
within a very few pounds of the actual 
receipts of the owner. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken first had 
mentioned the appeals set up by the 
Bill. The assessment committee was 
not a final authority, and the appeal 
to petty sessions had been retained 
in the interests of the poorer rate- 
payers. The Government had not felt 
themselves justified in taking away the 
court of appeal which the poor man 
possessed, and to which he now resorted 
for a remedy against any undue assess- 
ment. His right hon. Friend could 
hardly have studied the clauses in the 
Bill, because it was never intended, nor 
was it provided that the County Board 
should act as a court of appeal against 
the assessment of value. The assess- 
ment committees were, for the most 
part, to be paramount in those matters. 
Every hon. Gentleman who had served 
as a commissioner of taxes knew how 
frequently a case was taken for the opi- 
nion of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. There was a provision in the 
Bill to enable questions of importance, 
relating, for example, to railway and 
canal property, to be taken in a similar 
way to the High Court of Justice, as- 
suming that the parties who were in- 
terested preferred doing that to going 
to the court of quarter sessions. He 
hoped that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk would dis- 
miss from his mind the idea that there 
was anything in the Bill which stood 
practically in the way of the setting 
up of a County Board. The County 
Board would be set up for a totally 
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different object, and he had repeatedly 
stated that he had always regarded a 
Valuation Bill as the foundation of all 
those county reforms. If the County 
Government Bill were to pass without 
the Valuation Bill and the Highways 
Bill, the most important ratson d’étre of 
the County Government Bill would be 
entirely done away with. He denied 
that the officers of the Government had 
any interest in screwing up assessments, 
and he believed, so far from being mul- 
tiplied by the Bill, appeals would be 
greatly diminished under it. Asa 
matter of fact, appeals were rare now, 
and he hoped that they would be still 
more rare when those measures became 
law. The hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) had given 
Notice that he would propose certain 
Admendments in the Bill. Those Amend- 
ments he would have pleasure inconsider- 
ing. Hehad always held the opinion that 
valuation, although important, was not 
a primary function of a County Board. 
The County Board had a great future 
before it, and a Valuation Bill was the 
foundation on which the machinery of 
county government should be built. He 
had been surprised at the charge of 
shap practice which had been brought 
against him in regard to the second 
reading of the Bill, and he contended 
that such an accusation was wholly 
groundless. The ratepayers would never 
have the same interest in the proceed- 
ings of the County Board as they had 
in those of the Poor Law Union, be- 
cause the latter was intrusted with 
the expenditure of rates to a far 
greater extent than the former, and 
with the more detailed management 
of their local affairs. He would 
mention three counties as_illustra- 
tions of that. In Nothumberland the 
county expenditure was £40,000 in 
round numbers, and the Union expen- 
diture was £170,000 a-year; in Staf- 
fordshire the county expenditure was 
£102,000, and the Union expenditure 
£330,000 a-year; in the county which 
he had the honour to represent the 
county expenditure was £30,000, and 
the Union expenditure £316,000 a-year. 
That would account for his not having 
regarded valuation as one of the most 

rominent functions which a County 

oard would have to discharge. He 
would not detain the House further, but 
ask them to go into Committee. 
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Mr. CLARE READ was proceeding 
to make some observations in reply, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Gentleman that he had no right of re- 
ply upon an Amendment. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he would 
only remark that he was quite satisfied 
with the position which the question of 
County Boards occupied, having been 
unanimously passed last year; and as the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) would 
give him all the opportunities he desired 
in Committee, he should beg, with the 
consent of the House, to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought good reasons 
had been given why the Bill should not 
be proceeded further with, at any rate 
this Session. In order to place before 
the House his own reasons for forming 
this opinion, he would move the ad- 
journment of the debate. The Bill and 
the Amendments which it might be de- 
sirable to discuss could not now be pro- 
perly considered. 


And it being ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— On 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE GALTEE ESTATE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. GRAY, in rising to move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the statements as 
to the treatment and condition of the tenants 
on the estate known as the ‘ Galtee Estate,’ in 
the counties of Cork and Tipperary, which were 
made in the evidence given during the second 
trial of John Sarsfield Casey in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Dublin,” 
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said, the trial in question took place in 
November last, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, and was for a criminal 
information against Mr. Casey for an 
alleged criminal libel in connection with 
certain letters commenting upon Mr. 
Bridge’s administration of the Galtee 
Estates as agent for Mr. Nathaniel Buck- 
ley. There were also certain important 
disclosures made in a preliminary appli- 
cation for an order to make absolute a 
conditional order for that criminal in- 
formation. The Motion he brought 
before the House had nothing directly 
to do with the libel itself. He merely 
proposed that an investigation should 
be made into the circumstances disclosed 
incidentally at the trial. He might 
mention, however, that Mr. Casey was 
acquitted of the charge brought against 
him in the first counts of the indictment 
—namely, that he incited to, or at- 
tempted to justify, murder — and he 
trusted that that fact would be remem- 
bered in any discussion which might 
arise. Further, he might mention that 
on the counts charging Mr. Casey with 
alleging cruelty and oppressive raising 
of rents against Mr. Bridge, the jury 
failed to come to a verdict; but it was 
alleged that they were 11 to 1 for 
acquitting him. In asking the House 
to appoint a Committee of Inquiry, he 
thought he was bound to show—first, 
the importance of the subject itself; 
and, secondly, that no relief could be 
given to the aggrieved parties except by 
the method proposed. Both these points, 
he believed, he should be able to estab- 
lish. The case—to deal with the. first 

int—concerned the lives and well- 
eing of some hundreds of individuals, 
and excited the greatest interest, not 
merely throughout Ireland, but in every 
ortion of the world where the English 
anguage was spoken. Very large sums, 
moreover, were subscribed in order to 
secure for Mr. Casey a fair trial, because 
it was felt in Ireland that the case would 
be an exposure of the entire land sys- 
tem under which the Irish tenantry suf- 
fered. So much for the first point to 
which he had alluded. Passing to the 
second, he hoped to be able to show 
that no adequate remedy could be af- 
forded to the unfortunate tenants con- 
cerned except by the machinery of a Se- 
lect Committee of that House. To come 
now to the immediate question, he did not 
think he could better describe the estates 
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than in the words of Judge Barry, in his 
judgment on the question of a provi- 
sional order for a.criminal information 


against Casey. The learned Judge 


said— 

“The portion of this district more particu- 
larly referred to in this case is described in the 
affidavits as of the wildest and most barren 
character, some of the holdings situate at a 
vast elevation, the soil in its natural condition 
covered with heath and stone, and only rendered 
productive of miserable crops by the most un- 
remitting toil, involving in some cases the 
carrying by the tenants and their families of 
manure upon their backs to places inaccessible 
to any other means of carriage. It is sworn 
that if there be any remission of this laborious 
cultivation, the soil immediately reverts to its 
primitive sterility. It appears on the affidavits 
that a number of the tenants were in very poor 
circumstances, living in wretched cabins and 
able to afford only the meanest food and cloth- 
ing; that many of them were in debt for the 
necessaries of life; that they were as a body 
most industrious; and that it was only by un- 
ceasing toil'on the farms, and the wages earned 
by themselves or members of their families from 
the neighbouring farmers, that they were able 
to subsist and pay the former rents of their 
holdings. This class of tenantry was suffered 
by the Kingston family to make the best living 
they could out of this sterile district, paying 
rents in sore cases nominal, in all cases very 
small. Unless tilled by such a class, the land 
was absolutely worthless. But the evil day 
came. The old lords of the soil became em- 
barrassed; possibly, if they were made of sterner 
and it may be wiser stuff, of the material that 
would make the widow pay £1 instead of 5s., 
they might still have held the estates. But 
they got into Chancery, and a receiver was ap- 
pointed, who, watched, it would seem, by jealous 
creditors, managed the estate till 1852, when the 
lands were sold in the Landed Estates Court. 
On the eve of the sale expressions of kindly 
feeling passed between this receiver, a Mr. 
Massey, and the tenants.’”’ 


In reply to an address from the tenantry, 
Mr. Massey thus wrote— 


“Many a sleepless night have I had thinking 
on the sad scenes which the necessities of my 
position and the watchfulness of a most hostile 
party compelled me to enact. The performance 
of such a painful duty was, however, rendered 
less disagreeable by the patience, order, and ex- 
cellent conduct of the tenantry—conduct which, 
for the twenty years I am engaged in the man- 
agement of landed property, T fave never seen 
equalled elsewhere, and which, under their 
privations, I consider to be almost miraculous, 
- . . . Dhave ever found Lord Kingston 
most anxious to assist the wishes of the needy. 
- . . « Itis to be supposed that the passing 
of the estates into new hands is not far distant 
when my connection with you will be severed. 
Yet I trust it will be for the. benefit of the 
tenantry, and that the new owners will treat 
them with the forbearance and generosity to 
which they are so well entitled by their honesty 
and excellent conduct.” 
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The land sold by the Landed Estates 
Court was bought by the Irish Land 
Company, of whom, at that time, the 
late John Sadleir was the managing 
yg Mr. Bridge became agent to 
that Company in 1869; but, while the 
Company held the estates, no ill-feel- 
ing between him and the tenantry 
was manifested. A small increase of 
rent in certain cases was exacted, but 
that was generally owing to an outlay 
by the Company itself ontheland. But 
he never recommended to the Company, 
or attempted himself, to enforce any 
general increase. Indeed, it would 
have been unjust to do so; for it 
was to be borne in mind that, although 
land in general had increased in value 
within the last quarter of a century, the 
value of these mountain holdings had 
not increased. For one thing, wood 
had disappeared; in the next place, 
turf was more difficult to procure; 
and, thirdly, more manual labour 
was required than previously. The 
fact that these mountain holdings had 
not shared in the general prosperity 
of Ireland was shown by this—that on 
adjoining property, held by such land- 
lords as Lord Lismore and Captain 
Massey, the increase put on re-valua- 
tion a little time ago was very small 
indeed. On the Galtee estates, on 
the contrary, the increase was enor- 
mous, of which, however, more anon. 
In 1873, Mr. Buckley, who was at one 
time a Member of that House, and 
who was a director of the Company, 
purchased this property from the Com- 
pany—that was to say, from his co- 
directors and himself. What price he 
paid for it did not appear, as he had 
declined to give evidence at the trial; 
but it had been asserted, and never 
denied, that it was such as to afford 
him on the old rents an income of 8 per 
cent on his investment, whereas in Eng- 
land, as the House was aware, land 
rarely or never brought more than 3} or 
4 percent. At the trial, the word ‘‘fraud”’ 
was used in connection with this pur- 
chase; but he believed Mr. Buckley ac- 
quired the land at its full value, and that 
it was only by the extraordinary means 
he adopted afterwards that its value was 
unduly enhanced. Mr. Bridge, as he 
had stated, became agent for the pro- 
perty in 1869; and, as he himself testi- 
fied, he never gave a hint to the Com- 
pany on the subject of raising rents. 
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When Mr. Buckley became proprietor 
of the land, however, he ordered it to 
be re-valued. Mr. Bridge had been 
held by the public to be responsible for 
the natural consequences of that re- 
valuation; but some injustice had been 
done him in that respect, inasmuch as it 
was clear from the evidence that he acted 
merely as the servant of Mr. Buckley. 
Interrogated by Mr. Butt— 


“ You swear that Mr. Buckley, your employer, 
knew that the old improvements been made 
by the tenants and their predecessors ? ”’ 


Mr. Bridge replied— 

“T have no doubt whatever of it. And 
knowing that,” continued Mr. Butt, “he or- 
dered these old improvements to be re-valued ? 
—Most certainly, and most justly,” 


was the reply. This estate presented a 
feature not very peculiar in Ireland, but 
seldom seen in England—namely, that 
not a single improvement of any kind 
whatever had been effected by the land- 
lord, such improvements as were made 
being solely the work of the tenants. 
What was the testimony of Mr. Bridge 
himself ? 

“Was not everything that was done on that 


mountain the work of tenants ?—I suppose so. 
Don’t you believe it ?—I suppose so.”’ 


Again, one of the tenants in examina- 
tion said, amongst other things, this— 

“ All the help we ever got from Mr. Bridge 
was to have me fined £4 for cutting a barth of 
heath on the mountain to puta coat of thatch on 
the roof.”’ . 


In a subsequent conversation with Mr. 
Bridge, reported in the public papers 
and not contracdited, the same witness 
said— 

“ And by the same token,”’ sir, says I, “‘ there 
are two of the ould rafters split across, and I’d 
be thankful to you for couples to keep ’em from 
killing myself and the childer in the bed.— 
Why, then, I don’t know how you have the 
face of asking for rafters—how innocent you 
are!” said Mr. Bridge. Said he, ‘‘ How nice 
your neighbours would look, if I charged them 
for the timber and gave it for nothing to you; 
and, indeed,” added the tenant, “it would be a 
rare story.” 


Thomas Hyland, of Skeheenarinka, one 
of the tenants, swore an affidavit, in 
which he said— 

‘“T hold a farm nearly at the top of the moun- 
tain from Nathaniel Buckley, Esq., consisting 
of about 40 acres plantation measure, at the 
rent of £5 sterling: Mr. Bridge says I must 
pay £10 10s. My farm when I got it was with- 
out a house or a home or a ditch, all covered 
with heath and not one foot of it tilled—all was 
wild and bleak as a mountain left to nature.” 
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Michael Regan similarly deposed that 
he held 47 acres of rocky mountain at 
Skeheenarinka, and that when he first 
remembered it it was only grassy heath, 


“Who reclaimed it?” he was asked. ‘“ My 
father and me,’ he replied, ‘‘and a brother of 
mine, with other helps we got, Did you get any 
help from the landlord ?—No, What dia you 
do with it to make it fit for use ?—Dug it with 
spades and crowbars, and blasted the rocks, 
many of which were buried. How many years 
were you working before you got it reclaimed ? 
—We did it by degrees —a little each year. 
What food have you ?—Potatoes, stirabout, and 
bread—everything next to hand that I can get. 
What rent did you pay on the land before the 
rise P—£5 9s. 6d. That was a fair rent. Ithas 
been raised to £15 16s. 6d. at one jump. Did 
you agree to pay that rent?—No, I could not 
pay it. If I left the farm, I have nowhere to 
go.” 


That was the testimony of all those un- 
fortunate tenants. If they left their 
farms, they had nowhere to go. Patrick 
Kearney, speaking of his holding, said— 


“When I remember it first it was a black 
mountainy land, the same as the top of the Gal- 
tees—nothing but stone, and heath, and bogs. 
My father and myself were many a year rooting 
at it and reclaiming it.” 


James Phelan, of Glenacnnnah, swore— 


“When he first got his farm it was barren 
mountain; there was not a house nor a ditch, 
nor nothing but mountain there; he had set 
about reclaiming it. Who helped you to reclaim 
it?—God Almighty and myself, and my poor 
old father, and he did not live long after. (Laugh- 
ter). I have worked at it for 50 years.” 


Denis Murphy was asked— 


“Did you get any assistance from the land- 
lord ?—No, no more than you did. Or from the 
company? Ah! nonsense; no more than we 
got from God and our own industry.” 


Edmond Darney, of Coolegarranroe, 
swore— 


‘¢ That my old rent was £2 6s.; the new rent 
is £4 6s. I must live on Indian meal the greater 
part of the year, and must buy that on credit. 
I reclaimed the lands, and was reclaiming it 
every year. Three of my children had to go to 
hospital, and my wife died there. I must keep 
goats to give a supply of food to my children 
when sick ; I get medical Poor Law relief.’ 


Terence Murphy, of Caghergall, swore— 


“That I am tenant of a small farm contain- 
ing about 13} acres on the estate of Nathaniel 
Buckley, Esq. The said farm is situate near 
the summit of the Galtee Mountain, and was 
reclaimed from the barren heath by my grand- 
father, my father, and myself. It is a very 
poor farm ; only the worst kind of potatoes can 
be grown upon it. I have to rent a garden 
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nearly every year on the farms of stran to 
grow sufficient food for myself and tenily; 
when I sow oats, I must reap it while it.is 
green, as the ear never fills or ripens, and it is 
only fit for feeding cattle. It-will grow a kind 
of hay; I have to take meadow on other lands 
to feed my cows.’ 


It was not alone the tenants that testified 
to the absence of any improvements by 
the landlord. Mr. D. J. Reardon, of 
Raffan, County Cork, a highly respect- 
able and independent witness, being 
asked—‘‘I suppose you did not see any 
landlord’s improvements on the estate ? ”’ 
replied— 

“No, indeed, they have not a road to ap- 
proach even to-day ; nothing but an impassable 
cut through the mountain.” 


Mr. James Byrne, J.P., County Cork, 
also said— 

“We came by what I suppose we should call 
a road, but it was only the bed of the mountain 
torrent, and there were very large rocks down 
along it. I wonder how any animals could draw 
up an empty cart there, much less a load of any 
kind.” 


These witnesses, who were experts, swore, 
that to reclaim these holdings in the 
ordinary way would have cost from £20 
to £30 an acre, and then their letting 
value would be only 5s. or 68. a-year. 
In fact, it was only by the ceaseless toil 
of the tenants carrying manure and 
even soil on their backs up the mountains 
that the lands were ever made produc- 
tive, even to the degree they now were. 
He mentioned these facts, because it 
was difficult for English landlords to 
conceive an estate in such a condition as 
Mr. Buckley’s was. Chief Justice May, 
who certainly could not be accused of 
bias towards the tenantry, took the 
liberty of suggesting to this English 
millionaire that he should avail himself 
of the machinery of the Board of Works 
for borrowing money on easy terms in 
order to make some improvements ; but 
whether the suggestion had been acted 
on he was not in a position to say. 
Now, as to the actual condition of the 
tenancies at the time Mr. Buckley got 
possession of the estate. He would 
quote principally from the evidence 
given at the trial, and from the affidavits 
of the tenants, as he thought it better to 
- unquestionable testimony of this 
ind before the House, than attempt 
any paraphrase of it himself. The only 
other source from which he would quote 
was from letters written by a special 
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correspondent who visited the estate 
shortly after the trial—saw and con- 
versed with the tenants, and published 
the facts which were never questioned. 
Richard Condon, examined by Mr. 
O’Brien, Q.0.— 


*“‘T am one of the tenants on Barnahown. 
Are the tenants very fat there >—(Gloomily) It 
is easy for them. Remember when my father 
took my farm there could not be worse to be 
found, all rocks of stones and heath. I remem- 
ber when the Board of Works were carrying on 
the relief works during the famine times. I 
supplied them with over 500 loads, all taken off 
three-quarters of an acre. I reclaimed it by 
rooting out the heath and stones, and bringing 
manure from far abe § My rent was increased 
from 14s. to £1 18s. I agreed to pay it, because 
I was in dread he would turn me out of it—that 
is the reason. I have not paid it out of my own 
money, but have to borrow it and pay interest 
on it.” 


Mr. Daniel Joseph Reardon, of Raffan, 
County Cork, examined by Mr. Butt, 
Q.0.— 


‘ As to the general character of the land, say 
what it appeared to you to be P—A pure moun- 
tain, almost worthless in my estimation for any 
agricultural purposes, without expending an 
immense lot of money on it. Did you observe 
the character of the houses of the people ?—I 
did; they were the most miserable holdings I 
ever saw. They were hardly fit to call them 
even hovels itself. I saw some built of mud, 
but whether built of mud or stone they were of 
the same bad character.”’ 


Mr. Matthew O’Flaherty, Donaman 
Castle, County Limerick, swore— 


“T protest to God, I would not give 20 acres 
of my own land for the whole of Barnahoun.”’ 


Mr. O’Flaherty was examined as to the 
farm of Laurence Carroll— 


“Now, as to Laurence Carroll ?—I went into 
that house. He has five children. Himself 
and his son work for Mr. Bridge, and there was 
not a worse house in Skeheenarinka than that. 
Was that house fit for human habitation ?— 
No. Was it fit for the habitation of a beast >— 
It was not. You would not put a beast in it. 
A cow would be just as well off outside.” 


In fact, he said, the bailiff was the only 
well-fed man on the estate that he saw. 
Mr. James Byrne, J.P., County Cork, 
President of the Mallan Farmers’ Club, 
said— 

“TI went inside the house of a man named 
David Hennessy, whose old rent was £2 10s., 
and the new one £4 5s. I saw his little dairy 
was in his wretched bedroom. What kind was 
the house altogether >—A tumble-down looking 
affair. In the house of John Carey, at Lyra- 
finne, we found a great many children. We 
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were afraid to enter it lest it would tumble 
down on us, there were so many props under it, 
the wall hanging out, ready to burst out. The 
Lord Chief Justice: But it did not ?—Witness : 
We did not delay there very long to give it 
time. (Laughter).”’ 


That witticism of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice created great laughter. in Court. 
He (Mr. Gray) did not see cause for the 
laughter, nor did he think the House 
would, when he read them the deserip- 
tion published by the correspondent he 
had mentioned of the present condition 
of that holding. Here it was, written 
a few days after the great joke of the 
Lord Chief Justice— 


“A little way off, within a sort of shelter- 
trench from the storm, formed of huge stone 
ramparts, built out of the plenteous rockeries on 
the farm, stood the cabin of John Carey, of 
Lyrefunn—stood, for it has already half tum- 
bled about the ears of its inmates. Misery 
seems here to have reached its acme. The walls 
that remain have bulged threateningly out. 
Half the roof blew down one night in the storm, 
the day after Lord Chief Justice May had inti- 
mated that there did not seem to be much 
danger of it. Six children and the mother 
were cooped up in bed when they heard the 
rafters crack, and fled for their lives. In the 
dismantled part of the cabin the sorry little 
dresser and broken chair which formed the 
principal furniture of the demolished chamber 
stand still under the open heaven rotting in the 
rain. . . . . He went to Mr. Bridge on 
his return, and begged for five couples to restore 
the roof. The answer was that Mr. Bridge was 
not planting, not cutting timber, and that if he 
got it he should pay for it. Said Carey, ‘I 
have eight in family, no money, and no crops, 
trying to feed the children.’ The argument 
did not prevail. iw His rent for some 
twelve Irish acres was raised from £1 5s. 4d. to 
£2 2s. ‘I agreed to pay it like the rest, of 
course, fearing to be thrown out. I will owe 
two years’ rent in March next, and nothing to 
pay sh? ” 


Mr. Byrne was asked— 


“Did you examine the holding of a man 
called Timothy Cullenan ?—I did; his old rent 
was £5 13s., his new rent £7. On that land I 
saw the most extraordinary specimen of re- 
clamation I ever saw in my whole life, and the 
most expensive. A portion of a small field was 
literally covered with stones 14 feet in depth. 
He had been six weeks in grubbing that field, 
himself and two labourers, and I could only see 
a rood reclaimed.” 


He said you could take several hundred 
tons off each acre of Patrick Creagh’s 
holding, and added— 

“T never saw such distress, and poverty, and 
squalor, in all my life as I saw on the estate. 
Generally, now, on that townland did you make 
any remark about the general appearance of the 
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peo le living on it >—They seemed to be a very 
roken-hearted people. I heard nothing there 
but wails and lamentations.” 


Hon. Members might wonder how it 
was possible for these wretched tenants 
to pay any rent at all. In truth, many 
of them could never pay rent if they 
were wholly dependent on their farms; 
but the evidence showed by what means 
they eked out the rent which was now 
doubled and trebled uponthem. John 
Duggan was examined, and stated— 

“That his old rent was £2 11s. 8d., and the 
new rent was £6 ls. 6d. Could not pay the old 
rent, only for a brother of his that was in a 
foreign country. Only for that they would not 
be there to-day. Always had to earn his hire 
outside the farm until within the last two 
years, when the brother helped him. Was 7} 
years in service on a neighbouring farm, an 
gave the wages to his father and mother. Drew 
timber from Galtee Castle to Fermoy at 6s. a-ton. 
Indian meal stirabout and potatoes were the 
ordinary food of his family.’’ 


James Hennessy, examined by Mr. 
O’Brien, said— 

‘*T live at Ballyladers, and I farm about 60 
plantation acres. I am a guardian of the 
Mitchelstown union. On June, 1876, I went 
through some of the lands. The general con- 
dition of the tenantry appeared wretched, and 
the lands were bad. In the previous April I 
took a daughter in service from Denis Murphy. 
His condition was miserable, and so was hers 
too. She had not sufficient clothing to go any- 
where. I had to advance him £1 in Mitchels- 
town soon after to buy meal.” 

He (Mr. Gray) would not weary the 
House by further evidence as to the 
condition of these tenants, although he 
could produce it in abundance. What 
course did Mr. Buckley, or Mr. Bridge 
on his behalf, take? They found a 
valuator, a Mr. Walker, to value the 
lands—a gentleman totally unacquainted 
with the property, and who went there 
in the height of summer, when every- 
thing looked its best. - He inspected the 
lands in the months of July, August, 
and September. Mr. Bridge himself 
admitted that it would have been mad- 
ness to have brought Mr. Walker there 
in winter, as the lands would then have 
been little better than a bog. Mr. 
Walker was not instructed to take into 
consideration the improvements effected 
by the tenants and their forefathers. 
Mr. Bridge said he was instructed to 
value on the ‘‘live and let live” prin- 
ciple, and not to take into consideration 
modern improvements. Mr. Walker 
said he was not to estimate the improves 
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ments made within the previous five 
years; but it was acknowledged that 
all the improvements of over five years’ 
standing were valued, and he (Mr. 
Gray) held that it was demonstrated at 
the trial that the ak were valued 
just as they stood. Mr. Bridge had had 
experience before of “‘ settling” estates. 
He swore that he had been employed 
by Sadleir years ago to settle the Goold 
estates, and was examined as to how he 
did it— 

“What did you do to put the Goold estate 
in order P—In the first place, sending the sheriff 
home about his business; and, in the second 
place, giving the tenants time to pay whatever 
arrears were due; and I treated them kindly, 
as I always do.” 


That was how he settled the Goold 
estates, according to his own testimony ; 
but it was not the way he “settled” 
the Galtee estate. He (Mr. Gray) would 
not trouble the House with the long list 
of 68 re-valuations he held in his hand, 
but would read a few specimens of the 
re-valuation on the ‘‘ live and let live” 
principle :— Patrick Macnamara — old 
rent, £3 6s. Od.; new rent, £17 10s. 2d.; 
John M‘Namara—old rent, £5 18s. Od. ; 
new rent, £13 12s. 0Od.; James M‘Guire 
—old rent, £3 6s. 8d.; new rent, 
£10 5s. Od.; James M‘Grath—old rent, 
£0 5s. Od. ; new rent, £3 0s. Od. ; Connor 
Lyons—old rent, 2s. 6d.; new rent, 
£1 0s. 0d. On one townland the increase 
was over 100 per cent, and the hardest 
and most pitiable portion of this most 
pitiable case was, that upon the poorest 
and most helpless class of tenants the 
increase was chiefly cast. Twenty-one 
tenants, whose old rent in the aggregate 
was £22 9s. 10d., were made to pay 
£62 16s. 6d., or an increase of 300 per 
cent. Taking*all the tenancies set out in 
the alleged libels—68 or 69—the former 
rent of the whole was £341; the new 
rent, £742. The lands of Oarregeen 
were £95—they were increased to 
£205. Some tenancies were increased 
500 per cent, and one 1,200 per cent at 
asingle valuation. That was done on 
what Mr. Bridge and Mr. Buckley called 
the ‘‘live and let live principle.’ Shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Bridge issued to the te- 
nants a circular, informing them that the 
increase was to date from the 25th March 
following. Now, that was an illegal 
proceeding, the earliest date at which 
the increase could legally be made being 
the month of November following. The 
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following was a specimen of that illegal 
notice :— 


** James Maguire, I beg to inform you that 
the rent of your farm on Carrigeen, now £3 83., 
will be £10 5s. a-year from the 25th March 
next, of which you will be allowed half the 
county cess when paying the rent.”’ 


And it was followed by this— 


‘* Estate of Nathaniel Buckley.—The tenants 
are hereby noticed that it will be necessary for 
them to signify to the agent, during the month 
of November, whether they will submit to Mr. 
Walker’s valuation, and enter into new arrange- 
ments with their landlord, &c.”’ 


Mr. Bridge was asked— 


‘* How many of those notices did you issue ?— 

I suppose I posted a dozen or half-a-hundred of 

them. Will you swear that you did not send 

— of them ?—Begad, it might be 200 for all 
ow.” 


He (Mr. Gray) thought Mr. Bridge 
neither knew nor cared how many of 
them he issued. He would ask the 
House to listen to what Judge Barry, 
one of the most eminent Judges on the 
Bench, said with reference to these no- 
tices— 


‘¢ But what was the course adopted upon this 
estate in the Galtees? The purchase is made 
in 1873 ; a stranger unknown to the tenants, of 
whose integrity or skill they know nothing, is 
brought down in July; he completes his valua- 
tion in November; and in January, 1874, 
printed notices are sent to the tenants, inform- 
ing them that their rent is to be so-and-so— 
specifying the amount fixed by Mr. Walker— 
from the 25th March then next. I have pro- 
fessionally and judicially come in contact with 
many cases of controversy between landlord and 
tenant; I have seen and heard the usual charges 
and counter-charges of harshness on the one hand 
and dishonesty and unreasonableness on the other, 
sometimes proved and sometimes disproved ; 
but such a demand by agent or landlord as that 
made by these notices under such circumstances 
never fell within my observation. The demand 
was wholly unenforceable in law, and, so far as 
T can see on the facts before us, indefensible as 
a matter of dealing between man andman. In 
point of law, the landlord could no more enforce 
the advanced rent from the 25th March than 
he could enforce its payment retrospectively 
for the antecedent 10 years, the tenants were 
entitled by law to hold at the old rent until the 
end of the year, and the service of these no- 
tices must therefore be regarded as an attempt, 
and so far as I can see, an unjustifiable attempt, 
to exact, through the terror of apprehended 
eviction, that increase on the coming half-year 
which he could not obtain by any legal process. 
It does not appear whether many of the tenants 
yielded to this demand; but in October another 
notice is posted. I shall not comment upon the 
pregnant significance of the word ‘submit’ in 
this document; but every tenant who did not 
submit was, so far as I can gather, served with 
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notice to quit. It appears that about 100 no- 
tices to quit were served.” 


Well, what could these poor ignorant 
tenants do but submit? Most of them 
did submit. They were powerless, in 
fact. It might be argued that the 
fact of their submitting to the in- 
crease showed that they were con- 
tent; the fact was far otherwise. What 
was the result of the submission of 
the tenants to the great increase of 
the rents? They had to pawn even 
portions of their clothes in order to meet 
the demands made upon them, and they 
subsisted on the commonest food—yellow 
meal porridge, and even turnips. Even 
at the risk of wearying the House, he 
must ask them to listen to the testimony 
as to the condition of the tenantry since 
they submitted. He knew it would be 
stated that all the tenants had now sub- 
mitted, and that the whole matter was 
settled, and that inquiry would only 
disturb the happy relations now subsist- 
ing between a beneficent landlord and 
a happy and contented tenantry. But 
he (Mr. Gray) contended that the tenants 
submitted under compulsion, and that 
the law should protect them, as it pro- 
tected other helpless persons driven to 
make unreasonable concessions under 
compulsion. Listen to the evidence of 
Dennis Murphy— 


“ What rent is he asking from you P—£6 14s., 
double £3 7s. 6d... .When this rent was doubled 
upon me I knew the result, and I pawned my 
body coat, a frieze coat, my Lord, in order to be 
up to the rent, and there it went from that day 
until this from me, in the year 1874, and I never 
saw it since. (Laughter.) You have never been 
able since to get your coat out of pawn ?—No, 
sir ; because when the terms fixed by the pawn- 
office was passed it was sold. Was it to pay the 
increased rent that you pawned your coat ?—It 
was just as I told you; Iamonmy oath. Since 
you agreed to pay that increased rent have you 
yourself had sufficient food >—Upon my oath, I 
had nothing but Indian meal stirabout, and I 
would be very glad to subsist upon Swedish 
turnips, but it was never decreed by Almighty 
God a human creature should subsist on it. 
After eating a bellyful of it I‘would not be able 
to go 10 perches through weakness. Were you 
going to America yourself at the time ?—No, nor 
I won’t to-day. I would sooner die where I am 
to-day. If I had the courage of a man, it would 
be better for me; but now, when I am worn 
down, let me sink or swim; I have no chance 
now, while God leaves me the life.’’ 


Darby Naish, of Skeheenarinka, said— 


“T am 70 years of age. The old rent was 10s. 
When the Walker (laughter) went out and he 
saw a little field, I whispered him to lower my 
rent. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ that’s out of the question, 
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but it will only be a few shillings ;’ that is what 
the Walker said. (Laughter.) I got my memo- 
randum then, £1 15s., at which I trembled. 
(Laughter.) My father made the field out of the 
mountains, and the Kingstons never asked a 
half-penny during generations. My father broke 
his heart reclaiming it, nothing but wild rocky 
stones. Sure I should agree with the £1 1és. 
sooner than throw me out or put me into the 

-house. I have three boys, and my wife, 
and myself. Besides working at the land, I am 
a poor carpenter, making chairs and stools. My 
father built the house. Yellow meal and stir- 
about is my ordinary food. I don’t know how 
much I owe. My wife died in the workhouse a 
year after I had been there. I live at Coolaga- 
naure. £2 6s, a-year was the old rent; £4 6s, 
is the new rent. O’Loghlen, the bailiff, came 
to me at different times, and I went to Mr. 
Bridge by his orders. I offered him the land for 
something that would enable me to keep up my 
family for a little while after I came out of hos- 
pital, and he offered me nothing. I paid the 
new rent, for I had nowhere to go unless back 
to the workhouse. I had to borrow the money 
from the neighbours and to sell the only little 
cow I had for less than £10 to pay it.” 


The rent of James Lynch was raised 
from £1 17s. 6d. to £3 7s., and he was 
asked— 


“Ts it a fact that Mr. Bridge decreed you for 
the costs of the lease and amount ?—He did, sir. 
(Laughter.) ’’ 


He (Mr. Gray) saw no cause for laugh- 
ter here, but the fact showed the con- 
dition of the tenantry. There was the 
testimony of the correspondent he had 
mentioned as to another of these te- 
nants— 


“ At the other side of the borheen lives one of 
the ‘ settled’ tenants, the most wretched I had 
met yet. Thisis the woman, Johanna Fitzge- 
rald, whose husband has gone to England as a 
labourer to earn bread for her four children. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had not been seen at the chapel 
that morning, but her bare feet and coarse pet- 
ticoat made a pretty eloquent apology. The 
children, who played about the door, had clean 
faces and clean rags, and the earthen floor was 
newly swept. A mess of Indian meal was in 
the pot for dinner. The family, of course, slept 
in one room; and a man and wife, who are 
lodged in consideration of help on the farm, 
stretched by night on the floor inside the door- 
way. Except a few blue plates, the dresser was 
only stocked with marmalade pots, whose con- 
tents were never emptied on the Galtees. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald said she had not heard from her hus- 
band these five weeks, and a shilling was all the 
money she had in the world. Her rent was 
raised from £2 10s. 4d. to £4 4s. Her stock of 
potatoes was out this month past, ‘except a 
handful of seed,’ and from this to August yellow 
stirabout must be bought on credit. Her other 
tillage was half-an-acre of oats, which cost her 
£1 for seed, 7s. for labour, and 10s. for a cwt. 
of superphosphate—which she had not paid for 
yet. The whole crop was sold to James Fitz- 
gerald, a neighbour, for £2, straw and all. Two 
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geese and some hens made the total of ler live 
stock. It was pitiful to see the open-mouthed 
surprise with which a woman, supposed to be 
the mistress of some 20 acres, gloated over the 
couple of pieces of small silver given to the 


children, the erness with which she pounced 
upon them, and the extravagant with 
which she repaid them.” 


And, with a quaint pathos which he 
thought might touch the heart of any 
man, her neighbour, Darby Mahoney, 
added— 


“Sure, we would not mind if they let us alone; 
but we have no sort of spirit to root a stone 
or put on a bit of thatch owing to this man 
always promising to turn us out.’’ 


This was the condition of the Widow 
Roche, another “‘ settled’? tenant— 


‘The family sleep in two straw beds in a suf- 
focating little apartment, some 7 feet by 10, and 
the rain pours through the thatch within a few 
inches of the head of the bed in which a withered 
little old man, Mrs. Roche's father-in-law, lay 
for three months this year with swellings and 
pains in the bones. How a sanitary officer could 
permit a man ill of rheumatism to linger in such 
aden I cannot imagine. Yet Mrs. Roche states 
that her husband a: sick here for a year and 
a-half, and died of dropsy and rheumatic pains. 
Dr. Fenton, indeed, who visited him on a dis- 
pensary red ticket, advised him not to stay in a 
wet house but to go to the workhouse, where he 
would have nourishment. He did for a time go 
into Clogheen workhouse hospital, where he was 
told that if he had come six months earlier he 
would have been cured. He returned, however, 
to the cabin to die. So said Mrs. Roche, and 
she informed me that her rent had been raised 
from 18s. to £2 4s., and that her husband had 
accepted the terms from the commencement. 
‘Sure only the mercy .of God I don’t know 
where ’tis to come from.’ ” 

“We never will be able to pay it nor to pay 
what’s due,”’ said Mrs. Murphy. “ We had 61b. 
of pork yesterday for our Christmas dinner 
among 12. ’T'was the poorest Christmas day 
we ever had, striving to pay everybody his 
dues, and sure it’s equal if we’re there at all 
next Christmas.” 

“We would not keep it at all,” said Mrs. 
Shaughnessy, “ only about two years ago a boy 
of ours went out to New Zealand on the cheap 
emigration, with only 21s. in his pocket when 
he landed, and he was not landed two months 
when he sent us home £9, and he always told 
us never to give up the old place while there 
was a roof over it.”’ 


This was what Phelan, another “ set- 
tled”’ tenant, said— 


“We must sell the little cow for meal, and 
after eating her out we must sell the other one. 
After that we have only to trust to Providence. 
Sure only for the confidence the people have in 
our honesty they would not trust us with a cow 
nor a sheep.” 

‘‘ And, having seen the little cows,’’ adds the 
correspondent, “ which were more warmly housed 
in the outhouse than their Christian masters 
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next door, I am disposed to think they will not 
long stave off the trust in Providence. 

“ Upon another night,” says the correspon- 
dent, “I had an opportunity of seeing several 
other tenants whose holdings are seated amidst 
the stony heaths behind Phelan’s. One of the 
houses struck me particularly by its neatness. 
It was that of Timothy Drislane; it was newly 
whitewashed for the holidays, scrupulously clean 
within, furnished with several handy, though 
cheap, little appliances that I had seen nowhere 
else, the children fairly dressed for peasant 
children, and the woman of the house clad with 
something like comfort. Drislane’s rent was 
raised from £2 to £3 7s. 6d., and he ac- 
cepted the increase from the beginning. Here, 
surely, was a case where the increase had brought 
no misery! But the explanation soon came. 
‘Ever since he paid it,’ said this exceedingly 
quiet and respectable housewife, ‘we have been 
falling deeper and deeper into debt every year. 
His means would not pay quarter of his debts 
this moment. We would not be able to live 
at all upon this unfortunate place only he goes 
out and earns himself here and there as a han- 
dyman, as you may see by his little jobs about 
the house.’ And another tenant related how 
Phelan and himself would start at 1 o'clock 
in the night for Clogheen and sleep in a hayrick, 
to get a day’s employment at harvest work, and 
would tramp it home the same night with a 
half-crown each in their pockets.”’ 

“ We halted,” says the correspondent, “ at the 
farmhouse of James Lynch—dingy and scantily 
thatched as usual—and held conference with his 
busy and active-minded wife. There was ever- 
green stuck over the dresser—the only Christ- 
mas emblem I have yet met upon the estate. A 
penny print of Father Tom Burke had an 
honoured place on the wall; the rain came down 
quite near his reverence’s head. Now, Lynch’s 
rent was raised from £1 18s. 6d. to £3 7s. 3d., 
and he has taken a 381 years’ lease at the in- 
creased rent. ‘ What in the world ever pos- 
sessed him to do such a thing?’ cried his wife, 
who was very poorly dressed. _ ‘ And there he is 
now,’ she added bitterly, ‘with his 31 years’ 
lease, and he owes him a year’s rent already 
with the hanging gale—that will be two years’ 
rent in March. We were finding ourselves 
getting into debt with the old rent, and only 
God is good I don’t know in the world how we 
are going to manage. You know, yourself, 
doctor,’ turning to my very reverend com- 
panion, ‘I had often to put the children in off 
the road for fear they would be seen.’ ”’ 


Patrick Creagh is another of those who 
took a 31 years’ lease— 


“«* What was a mari to do when every person 
was settling, and no way out of it but the poor- 
house?’ —his rent having been raised from 
£2 19s. to £3 7s. 6d. He paid two guineas for 
the expense of the lease, and has three acres and 
a-half arable acres, which himself and his father 
have broken with crowbars, drained, manured, 
and fenced. The result is that he is already a 
year’s rent in arrear, beside the hanging gale. 
£35 would not pay his debts, and ‘if he was 
thinking till the day of his death’ he could not 
tell where the money was to come from. Richard 
Condon had the same dismal tale, It was he 
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who swore in the Court of Queen’s. Bench that 
in the famine times he sold to the Board of 
Works 500 loads of stones, taken off three- 
quarters of an acre of his reclamation.” 


He would not test the patience of the 
House further than by reading the fol- 
lowing from a letter from the respected 
arish priest of the district, the Very 
ev. Dr. Delaney, D.D., which he (Mr. 
Gray) had received the previous day :— 


“The tenants are here with me every day 
asking for food. I am here only three years, 
and during that time I have had such tales of 
misery and suffering, and seen such poverty as 
I thought existed only in the famine years. 
They were poor when your correspondent was 
here; they are poorer now. They were in debt 
then; they are hopelessly in debt now. It is 
true they have settled. They had no alterna- 
tive but the workhouse; but those who have 
settled this year are convinced they never can 
pay the rent they have promised. Many of 
those who have accepted are already two years 
inarrear. Their troubles are only commencing. 
They will be evicted for non-payment of the 
rents which they cannot pay.” 

These were the people of whom Mr. 
Bridge’s counsel said— 


“They were, he believed, as well off as their 
neighbours, and as for eating beef or mutton 
they would not like it, and he did not believe 
they would eat it if they had it to eat; they pre- 
ferred the food of their fathers.’’ 


But how if they had no food at all? 
Let the House contrast these facts with 
the following description given by the 
correspondent to whom he had alluded, 
for whose accuracy he repeated he could 
vouch, and whose statements had not 
been questioned of a neighbouring 
estate. It was attempted to be set up 
at the trial that this was a case of a 
Catholic tenantry at enmity with a Pro- 
testant landlord ; but how far this was 
from the fact, let the following prove :— 


“Mr. Buckley’s property is confined to Barna- 
hown East. Barnahown West, which is a con- 
tinuation of the same mountainous ridge, natu- 
rally of the same obstinate barrenness, but 
nursed into a higher state of cultivation, forms 
part of the estate of the Rev. M. A Collis, D.D., 
Queenstown—a vigorous hater of Papacy, I am 
told, but none the less passionately praised as a 
landlord by his Papist tenantry. I had a curi- 
osity to know whether they managed these things 
better in Barnahown West, and took good care 
that in learning I should not be at the mercy of 
any over-officious underling itching for favour 
with his lord. I had an opportunity of question- 
ing three of the most independent tenants on the 
Collis property, and their statements tally too 
exactly to leave any shadow of suspicion of 
their truth. Here, then, is the substance of the 
statement of James Fitzgibbon—a man of very 
solid intelligence, who wore the nearest approach 
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to a silk hat and a broadcloth cape which I have 
seen in these latitudes:—‘If we till an acre of 
barren mountain,’ he said, ‘the Rev. Dr. Collis 
will either give the lime or whatever it may cost 
to the amount of 50 or 60 barrels per statute 
acre, and if the land is in want of drainage, he 
will make full compensation to the tenant for 
the cost of that also. The tenant has only to 
give in the tickets for the lime or the cost of 
the drainage or of fencing, and it will be allowed 
out of his half year’s rent. Whenever timber 
is wanting to repair a house Dr. Collis gives it 
for nothing, and if ever a tenant is short in the 
rent through bad times I never knew it to make 
a difference. The estate has never been re- 
valued for the ‘last 17 years, since it passed 
into Dr. Collis’s hands in the Landed Estates 
Court, and kinder or better landlord there never 
was.’ The praises of the Rev. Dr. Collis and of 
his agent, . Thomas Perrott, of Uplands, 
Fermoy, were chorussed even more warmly by 
my two other informants, Patrick Drislane and 
Jeremiah Keneal When the tenants on 
Barnahown West were, by accident or design, 
amerced with the police tax which fell upon the 
rest of the townland after the first attempt on 
Mr. Bridge’s life, Dr. Collis exerted himself 
warmly and with success to secure the exemp- 
tion of his tenantry. It is almost superfluous 
to add that he is repaid with gratitude and 
reverence by a punctual and improving te- 
nantry.”’ 


All honour was due to the Rev. Dr. 
Collis. If they had many !andlords like 
him, they would have less of the Irish 
Land Question. He (Mr. Gray) had now 
placed the House in possession of the 
facts of this case. He had not given 
his own description of them, but had 
quoted evidence which was open to all. 
Such being the state of the tenants 
on the Galtee estate, the question 
was, whether he was right in bring- 
ing their case before Parliament? It 
might be said, in defence of Mr. 
Buckley, that it was a gross exaggera- 
tion to say that the rents had been 
raised 200, 500, 700, or 1,200 per cent, 
and that the average increase was not 
more than 20 or 25 per cent, which was 
moderate, seeing that there had been 
no re-valuation for many years; but 
this was a mereevasion. The complaint 
was not of the average increase, or of 
increases on the low-lying farms, which 
might bear a fair increase, but of 
those enormous increases on the moun- 
tain farms, which were simply ruinous. 
He hoped any hon. Member who wished 
to follow him would deal with the cases 
of those mountain tenants, and not go 
into mere generalities or averages, 
which were only misleading. The 
tenants themselves acknowledged that 
on some of the farms in the plains an 
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increase might fuirly be made. He (Mr. 
Gray) did not say that some increase on 
certain portions of the estate was not 
justifiable. The whole of his remarks 
were applicable to the mountain pro- 
erty, which was uninhabitable save 
Freak the ceaseless toil of these wretched 
tenants. And, with regard to Mr. 
Buckley’s conduct, it was intolerable, 
insufferable, and calculated to bring 
them to absolute ruin. It might be 
said that they might go for protection 
to the Land Act; but the great flaw in 
that Act was, that it afforded pro- 
tection to those who least required 
it, and no adequate protection to those 
who most required it. The sliding 
scale of compensation afforded no 
protection to the tenant who paid a 
few shillings a-year. The payment of 
seven years renttohim, only meant keep- 
ing the recipient for a few weeks out of 
the workheuse. In the same way, 
the compensation for the reclamation 
of waste lands was a nullity, because 
there was a clause in the Act which 
provided that the time the land was 
held at a low rent was to be taken 
into account. But it was stated on 
the trial of Casey, by experienced 
farmers, that they would not take these 
lands at all. It might be asked why 
these tenants agreed to pay these in- 
creased rents, which only beggared and 
ruined them? But their case at that 
trial was likened to that of a ship- 
wrecked crew on a rock, to whom a 
steam-tug came and demanded £2,000 
for taking them off. They entered into 
an agreement to pay the money; but 
when that bargain was questioned in a 
Court of Equity, it was held to be an 
immoral contract which the law would 
not uphold. In like manner, these con- 
tracts by an English millionaire with 
these starving Irish cottiers was an im- 
moral contract. But the law afforded 
them no remedy, and they came, there- 
fore, and asked the House for help. He 
was not there to justify the outrages 
which had been committed against Mr. 
Bridge, but he firmly believed that the 
great body of the tenants had no part or 
handinthem. He did not ask that their 
case should be decided on an ex parte 
statement, but only that an inquiry 
should be made; and he was confident 
that if the facts were as he had stated, 
pe gen ior who extended their aid 
and sympathy to suffering Turks and 
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Bulgarians, would not withhold it from 
their fellow-subjects in Ireland. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
and report upon the statements as to the treat- 
ment and condition of the tenants on the estate 
known as the ‘ Galtee Estate,’ in the counties of 
Cork and Tipperary, which were made in the 
evidence given during the second trial of John 
Sarsfield Casey in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in Dublin,” —(Mr. Gray,) 


—ainstead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. A. MOORE said, he wished to 
be allowed to make some observations 
on the case. He lived within some 
eight or ten miles of the scene of these 
troubles, had walked portions-of the 
land, and had judged of the matter for 
himself. He did not rise to defend or 
palliate the awful crime of murder. He 
believed the men who fired at Mr. Bridge, 
and still more those who fired into a 
whole carful of people, killing the poor 
driver and wounding a policeman, were 
capable of any enormity. Still, the 
outrage could not justify Mr. Buckley’s 
conduct; and the fact remained, that this 
district, which was peaceful and orderly 
before the time of Mr. Buckley’s pur- 
chase, was now entirely demoralized 
from end to end. The landlord could 
not visit his property unless escorted by 
an armed force. The agent had a bar- 
rack at his door, and the police patrolled 
the country day and night—and this 
was the case amongst a people whose 
good conduct and peaceful disposition 
were recognized on all hands. He was 
of opinion that the lot of any ordinary 
labourer in the more favoured low lands 
was preferable to that of some of the 
small farmers, for their poverty could 
not be exceeded, whilst their industry 
was amazing. He entered one house 
a few weeks previously. He was told 
the mother had been reduced to a state 
of utter prostration by feeding on 
turnips. The children wore clothes sent 
them from Cork by a charitable lady. 
The land was five acres in extent, and 
they told him the rent had been raised 
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from 18s. to £3 2s. 6d. In another 
house he found people living on Indian 
meal, and the bed—such a bed he never 
saw—some hay, with some tattered 
strips of what once had been bed- 
clothes. The rent, he said, had been 
raised from £2 to £3 5s. He would not 
weary the House with further details, 
of which he had plenty at his disposal ; 
and he would only say what he had said 
before, in and out of the House, that 
he believed this man to be an oppressor ; 
that it was the duty of the House to 
stay his hand, or at least inquire into 
his actions. He believed it was not the 
agent, but the landlord, that should be 
held responsible. Some change was 
necessary in the Land Laws. He would 
wish to see arbitrary and capricious 
evictions restrained by law; and he 
hoped to see undue additions of rent 
made impossible by arbitrations, and 
the consequent abolition of notices to 
quit as an engine merely for raising 
rent. He thought some means ought to 
be established of arranging rent with- 
out necessarily determining the tenancy ; 
and, finally, he should wish to see suffi- 
cient protection for the improvements of 
the tenant. English landlords were too 
apt to forget that in Ireland, as a rule, 
all building, fencing, and other improve- 
ments, were effected by the tenant at his 
own expense. This was the crucial 
point of difference between the land 
system of the two countries. These 
were some of the changes he wished to 
see, and some change, he was con- 
vinced, was necessary. He believed, 
moreover, that the longer the change 
was delayed the worse it would be for the 
landlords. Men like Buckley brought 
odium on an entire class, and prevented 
good landlords from getting a legitimate 
rise of rent. But there was another 
result which followed from oppression ; it 
demoralized the people. First, they sym- 
pathized with crime ; then, perhaps, they 
aided in shielding its perpetrators ; and, 
finally, if not criminals themselves, they 
looked upon crime at least with indif- 
ference. This indifference, painful as 
it was to contemplate, was widespread, 
he feared, in the present instance. In 
conclusion, he hoped that the House 
would, by a very distinct Vote, mark its 
disapproval of the conduct of a man 
who, with an ample income from other 
sources, was attempting to grind an 
honest, industrious, and hardy race, 
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trafficking in their honest sweat—he 
i. almost say their heart’s blood— 
and that he would be told that he might 
not trample on his Irish tenants any 
more than on Lancashire operatives. 

Mr. BARING said, as far as any 
Englishman could understand an Irish 
question, he believed that he under- 
stood this; and, long before any 
speeches had been made in the House 
on the subject, he had felt that a 
case was in existence demanding such 
an examination as no body but a Com- 
mittee of the House could give it. 
Therefore, he would only say, that if the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Gray) 
pressed his Motion to a division, he should 
certainly vote with him. But he thought 
it would be very wise of the Government 
not to oppose the appointment of this 
Committee. If they had read, as he had 
for some years past, the evidence pro- 
duced in courts, in newspapers, and in 
pamphlets without contradiction, as to 
what was going on in this particular 
district, they-must feel that this was one 
of those real Irish grievances which an 
English Parliament ought not to refuse 
to inquire into. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) said, he had 
no intention or desire to discuss the de- 
tails of the management of this property 
which had been brought under the no- 
tice of the House, or to consider the re- 
lationships of the particular tenants on 
the property to the landlord ; nor was 
it his intention to discuss whether Mr. 
Buckley gave too much or too little for 
the property, or go at all into the ques- 
tion of the purchase money. He should 
like the House to consider what was 
exactly the motive and character of the 
inquiry into which they were gravely 
asked to enter through the agency of a 
Committee of the House. The House 
was asked by it to constitute a court of 
inquiry and appeal in the case of differ- 
ences which had arisen between a land- 
lord and his tenants. Let them consider 
the inconveniences which must ensue if 
their interposition was invited —as it 
might be if they acceded to the Motion 
—in every case where such differences 
arose. It was perfectly clear that this 
would tend materially to prolong and 
render more acrimonious controversies 
of this kind; nor, for his own part, 
could he see on what principle that 
House could base an inquiry into mat- 
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ters of perfectly private dispute, which 
fell within the executive power of the 
Courts of Law. That consideration 
seemed to him conclusive against the 
Motion, even if this case was a new one, 
and if it had never been before the 
Courts of Law. But the truth was, that 
the dispute between Mr. Buckley and 
his tenants had taken place some time 
ago. They had been more than once 
the subject of proceedings in the Courts 
of Law, in which all the facts connected 
with them had been as fully ascertained 
as they could be by an inquiry before a 
Committee of that House. There was 
really little for a Committee to ascer- 
tain; nor, even if the disputes in ques- 
tion were still open, did he see what 
that House could do. If any wrong ad- 
mitting of redress had been committed, 
it was to the Courts of Law, not to that 
House, that an appeal should be made. 
On principle, therefore, he objected to 
the Motion before the House. The short 
facts of this case were these. An Eng- 
lish gentleman, named Buckley, whom 
he had never seen, but who, he believed, 
had formerly sat on the opposite side of 
the House, had purchased the Galtee 
estate, it was said, as a mercantile matter, 
with the view of making a profit out of it 
in the ordinary way of business. The pro- 
perty had been in the occupation of the 
same tenants for a considerable number 
of years, and the rent had not been raised 
for some 70 or 80 years. Mr. Buckley 
had employed a Mr. Bridge as his 
agent, and it was impossible not to ad- 
mire the courage and the fortitude of 
that gentleman in the circumstances in 
which he had been placed. Mr. Bridge, 
acting under the instructions of his em- 
ployer, had raised the rents through the 
instrumentality of a valuer; and, no 
doubt, a substantial increase had been 
made in them. Of the 400 tenants upon 
the estate, only some 40 or 50 had re- 
fused to come to terms with their land- 
lord, and the whole dispute was in train 
for settlement, when, unfortunately, the 
tenants were told by those who knew 
more about their business than they 
themselves did, that they were being 
very badly dealt with, and were very 
hardly used, and the result was that an 
agitation was got up, and the process 
of settlement was put a stop to. Upon 
this followed the two grave attempts to 
assassinate Mr. Bridge, and the subse- 
quent trial in the Court of Queen’s 
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Bench in Dublin. Matters wore not 
now in the position in which they 
were a year and a half-year ago. No 
doubt, at that time, there was a 
considerable ill-feeling between Mr. 
Buckley and a portion of his tenants; 
but tranquillity now prevailed onthe 
estate and in the neighbourhood, and it 
would be most inexpedient for the 
House to re-open the former disputes, 
and to rip open wounds which were in 
process of healing. If ever there was a 
time for inquiry, that time was now 
passed, seeing that no disputes any 
longer existed, but the rent had been in 
all cases settled by agreement between 
the parties. He had said, and he would 
adhere to the resolution, that he would 
not enter into the management of Mr. 
Buckley’s estate, into the merits of the 
disputes between him and his tenants, 
or into the grievances which any of them 
might individually have to complain of. 
The hon. Member for Tipperary had 
drawn a graphic picture of the sufferings 
and hardships; but it was only fair to 
Mr. Buckley to say that much might be 
urged on the other side. He had before 
him a statement, from which it appeared 
that in many, at any rate, of these cases 
of alleged hardship the old rent was 
very low, so low, in fact, that there 
could hardly be a doubt that it might 
fairly be raised ; and that, after the rent 
had been thus raised, the tenants were 
able to sell their tenant-right for larger 
sums, not to strangers, but to the other 
tenants on the estate. He would take 
three such cases. There was, for in- 
stance, the case of Richard Walsh, who 
occupied a farm of 27 acres at the old 
rent of 25s. a-year, and on whom a rise 
was put to the extent of £5 2s. Now, 
that did not strike him as being a very 
exaggerated rise; but, whether it was 
or not, Walsh succeeded in selling his 
farm to another tenant for £130. It 
was suggested that a man could not live 
on those farms ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the “ayaa money for the farm of 
which he was speaking was supplied 
by another tenant farmer on the same 
property, who got it, he supposed, by 
his labour. Then there was another 
case of a farm of 82 acres, the whole 
rent of which—£5 12s. 6d.—had been 
raised to £6 12s. 8d., and which was 
sold for £250. The last case which 
he would mention was that of a man 
named O’Shaughnessy, the interest in 
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whose farm of 55 acres, subjected to 
£7 4s. a-year rental, raised to £11 19s., 
was sold for £160. These facts, he 
thought, showed that the figures which 
had been quoted by the hon. Member 
for Tipperary did not present a true 
picture of the present condition of the 
Galtee estate. The tenants who ap- 
peared to give evidence before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in Dublin appeared 
to be thoroughly shrewd and intelligent, 
and he was told that they were com- 
fortably clad, and that their evidence 
went strongly to show that the majority 
of them were not reduced to that state 
of abject penury which had been sug- 
gested; but that they were able, by 
their own good conduct, to raise a con- 
siderable amount of stock, and when 
their daughters were married, or their 
sons went out into the world, to give 
them a little portion to assist them. 
But he would not enter into further 
detail on the subject. He ventured 
to say that no case had been made 
out for the application of such ex- 
ceptional machinery as that proposed 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary to 
inquire into the estate of a private indi- 
vidual. Nothing could be gained by 
such an inquiry, and he therefore asked 
the House to reject the Motion, on the 
ground that it was inexpedient to inter- 
fere in the private disputes between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland, more 
especially when those disputes, after 
being ventilated in the Courts of Law, 
had now happily ceased to exist, in conse- 
quence of their having been terminated 
by an amicable arrangement between 
the parties. 

Mr. SULLIVAN congratulated the 
House upon the manner in which the 
subject had been introduced and dis- 
cussed. The men who attempted to 
commit such atrocious crimes as that 
attempted against Mr. Bridge were the 
deadliest foes to justice, and those mis- 
creants did all that their blind ignorance 
could do to prejudice a case which he 
thought must carry conviction to every 
impartial mind. The trial which had 
been held in Dublin only furnished a 
primd faciecase for such an inquiry asthat 
which was now asked for. He considered 
hishon. Friendthe Member for Tipperary 
was perfectly justified in bringing this 
case to the attention of Parliament—the 
highest tribunal in the country—which 
could not only inquire into the causes of 
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those atrocious outrages, but could also 
take measures to prevent their recur- 
rence in the future. The Attorney 
General for Ireland had said that it 
would be astrangeandinconvenientthing 
if every Irish gentleman were exposed 
to a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
manner in which his estate was ma- 
naged. But that was an argument which 
Parliament had repeatedly pushed aside. 
A notable precedent of the kind was 
furnished by an inquiry which Parlia- 
ment, in 1858, granted—an inquiry into 
the condition of the tenants of Gwee- 
dore, in Donegal, and the outrages 
thence arising—an inquiry which in- 
volved, in the most direct manner, an in- 
vestigation as to the manner in which 
the estates in that district were ma- 
naged. It was well known that there 
were on the estate which formed the 
groundwork of the Motion tenants 
whose rents might without injustice be 
raised ; but it was equally clear to any- 
one acquainted with the facts that there 
were on the property many tenants who 
had actually made the land which they 
cultivated by carrying soil from the low- 
lying lands to the mountain farms on 
which they lived. If there were false 
charges made against the landlord, an 
inquiry would bring the fact to light. 
If, on the other hand, the people were 
ground to the dust by oppression, the 
House was bound to act as the protector 
of the people. An impartial inquiry 
directed: by the House of Commons 
would, he believed, do more to tranquil- 
lize the neighbourhood than would the 
presence of a battalion of soldiers, or 
any Coercion Act that might be passed. 
But how could the House expect to 
obtain the confidence of the Irish people 
if they declined to listen to grievances 
such as this, or to protect the people 
against oppression as bad as any which 
had been suffered by the Bulgarians? 
Mr. MACARTNEY admitted that it 
was impossible to read the evidence 
which had been produced before the 
Courts in Dublin without a feeling of 
pity and sorrow for the tenantry upon 
the Galtee estates, which had been pur- 
chased by a Lancashire gentleman as a 
purely commercial speculation. For his 
own part, he believed that a great deal 
of the agrarian crime which had recently 
taken place in Ireland was occasioned by 
the transfer of landed property in Ire- 
land from the old proprietors to pur- 
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chasers in the Landed Estates Court 
consequent upon the famine of 1846 and 
1847. The old landlords might have 
been guilty of improvidence and extra- 
vagance; but they had never been 
guilty of harshness to their tenantry. 
There was no doubt the rise in the rents 
was sudden and enormous, and the 
tenantry were taken by surprise, no 
consideration being shown for the length 
of time they had occupied their farms ; 
consequently, much discontent had been 
occasioned. The - present Motion 
pointed, he thought, to a proceeding 
which would not attain the object the 
hon. Member for Tipperary had in view ; 
and what he would suggest to the hon. 
Member was, that he should move that 
the evidence taken at the trial should be 
printed and laid upon the Table of the 
House. He should be sorry to regard 
the purchaser of the estate in question 
as a model specimen of an Irish land- 
lord. Inthe first place, he was not an 
Irishman ; and, in the next, he believed 
he had not long been a landed proprie- 
tor, or acquainted with the management 
of a landed estate, and perhaps he was 
surprised at the little return he got from 
his investment. On the other hand, he 
could not regard the tenants who were 
guilty of the outrage to which allusion 
had been made as Delite fair specimens 
of Irish tenants. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Tipperary would act upon 
the suggestion he had thrown out. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER wished to 
know whether the Government intended 
to object to this inquiry; and, if so, on 
what grounds? The House had aright 
to ask what the Government intended to 
do in regard to the proposal put forward 
by the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Macartney). No one could deny that 
great injustice had been done to a portion 
of the Irish community, and that had re- 
sulted in the perpetration of certain out- 
rages against other persons. He did 
not quite approve of the Motion. Oon- 
sidering the greatness of the case in 
hand, the Motion was too narrow. He 
thought his hon. Friend should say— 
“Here are facts brought to light by 
protracted inquiry in Dublin, which 
proved that Irish tenantsf\aref'not suffi- 
ciently protected by law,” and urge them 
to provide a remedy. The Galtee land- 
lord was by no means a specimen of the 
average landlord in Ireland. If they 
had had the opportunity of going into 
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the whole question, they might show that 
in almost every instance—certainly in 
the Southern and Western Provinces — 
where oppression had occurred, it was 
mainly attributable to the ambiguity of 
the law—the law itself being an agent 
of oppression. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would answer the question of the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macart- 
ney), and that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Gray) would de- 
fend his Motion against the objections 
brought against it by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, or accept—if he were 
permitted the alternative—the proposal 
em forward and sustained by the hon. 
ember for the County Tyrone. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was not 
about to contradict the statements of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary. He ac- 
cepted them as true. He had heard 
them with attention, and they had made 
a deep impression on his mind; but the 
question was, what was the object of the 
inquiry? It appeared that the tenantry 
were struggling with adversity at the 
time Mr. Buckley took possession. The 
land wasin a miserable condition, and the 
crops that were raised would not pay the 
cost of cultivation. It certainly appeared 
to be a harsh proceeding on the part of 
Mr. Buckley to raise the rents so sud- 
denly as he had done; but, while he 
(Mr. Gregory) admitted the industry 
and energy of the tenantry, and sympa- 
thized with their misfortunes, he thought 
it would have been better for them if 
they had given up their tenements and 
become day-labourers, rather than hold 
on to those patches of soil which would 
never remunerate the labour expended 
upon them. No doubt the expenditure of 
capital might have improved their dwell- 
ings and drained their land; but they 
could not expect money to be laid out 
without the prospect of a remunerative 
return, and in this case there was no 
prospect of such return. Mr. Buckley 
was wrong in attempting to extort in- 
creased rents; and, before requiring 
them to be paid, ought to have in- 
curred some outlay. But, admitting 
this, what was to be the object of in- 
quiry, unless some alteration of the law 
was to follow upon the Report of the 
Committee? The law ought not to be 
altered because of what had happened in 
an individual and exceptional case, and 
he doubted whether by change in the 
law they could prevent cases of hardship 
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and oppression. Such alteration would 
involve an extension of the Land Act, 
and it would become a question where 
they were to stop. Where oppression was 
determined upon it could be carried out 
under any law, and certainly Parliament 
ought not to legislate upon individual 
cases. The Motion would have had all 
the success which the Mover of it would 
have anticipated in securing the condem- 
nation of Mr. Buckley, for not a word 
had been said in his defence. He ap- 
peared to have been an exceptional land- 
lord, and what had been said of him in 
that House could not but have its in- 
fluence in deterring others from acting 
in a similar manner. The discussion 
would have effected all that could be 
desired. 

Mr. O’CLERY claimed for these poor 
tenants that protection, without which, 
such was their position, as shown by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary, in a short 
time they must be utterly ruined. It 
had been often said that in Ireland 
‘‘ Land is life;”’ and, undoubtedly, this 
was so in the case of these poor tenants 
on this mountain side. What alternative 
had they? The workhouse only; and, 
as had been heard, in many of these 
miserable homes sickness had entered ; 
and, eviction hanging over their heads, 
before applications for admission to the 
workhouse were entertained, death would 
step in. It had been suggested that the 
subject might be brought before Par- 
liament in the form of a Return; but it 
was well known that the fate of Returns 
and Blue Books was to be, after a delay 
of months, circulation silently among 
hon. Members, and then forgotten. What 
effect had the scores of Blue Books on 
the lives of the people in 1847-8 ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was quite certain the inquiry would not 
be granted. [‘‘No, no!” ] He heartily 
hoped it might. But, if not, the result 
would be a declaration to the Irish 
people that, under no circumstances, 
would the House of Commons institute 
an inquiry into the treatment of tenants 
on any particular estate in Ireland. He 
confessed he could not see, if an in- 
quiry of the kind could ever be granted, 
how, in this instance, it could be refused. 
The Attorney General for Ireland, in his 
amiablespeech, which passed dexterously 
over the doubtful points, praised the 
tenants for the frugality which enabled 
them to portion their daughters out of 
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their scanty savings. But how were those 
savings effected? Simply, that during 
their life-time, and the lives of their 
fathers, they had never known the ordi- 
nary comforts and decencies of civilized 
life. There were thousands of poor 
pemme in Ireland who did not taste 
utcher’s meat more than two or three 
times in a year, but who lived in a 
chronic state of starvation. A landlord 
had no right to raise rents so as to get 
an exorbitant interest for his money; 
and Mr. Buckley, by his conduct as a 
landowner, had reduced his tenantry to 
the condition of the fellaheen of Egypt— 
the most miserable peasantry in the 
world—who toiled for earnings which 
were instantly swallowed up in the pay- 
ment of taxes. Such wrongs ought not to 
pass without notice in the House of 
Commons, especially when they were 
endured by the Christian population of 
our own country. It was unfortunate 
that the Government, in the interests of 
order and truth, would not grant an 
inquiry. In his opinion, an inquiry 
ought to be held for the information of 
the whole country, not only into tho 
circumstances of the case before the 
House, but also into the case of Lord 
Leitrim’s tenantry, lest the people, having 
all faith in the justice of their rulers, 
should allow the fever of Communism 
to infect this country as it had infected 
Germany. These were disagreeable 
truths; but these cases had no parallel 
in England, where the poorest labourer 
was better off than his fellow in Ireland. 
The possession of land was a luxury, 
and carried with it many responsi- 
bilities; and, while eviction and the in- 
crease of rents were lightly talked of, 
cases of hardship and misery occurred to 
which other countries were absolute 
strangers. He hoped that even at the 
last moment the Government would 
withdraw their opposition, and allow a 
Committee of Inquiry to be appointed. 
Mr. MUNDELLA trusted that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would con- 
sent to some inquiry into that matter, 
even if the inquiry did not take the pre- 
cise form in which it had been moved 
for. It had been admitted that the 
tenants on the Galtee estate had suf- 
fered great hardship, and if that case 
really illustrated, as was alleged, any 
defects in the Irish Land Act, surely 
they ought to know what the facts of 
the case really were? The appointment 
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of a Parliamentary Commission to in- 
vestigate the infraction of the Truck 
Acts had done a great deal of good; 
and if a similar inquiry were now insti- 
tuted into these transactions, he believed 
it would tend to encourage the people 
of Ireland to confide in the justice of 
Parliament. He thought it would be 
well if the people of Ireland could 
understand that it was better to appeal 
to Parliament than to shoot at a land- 
lord from behind a hedge. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he regretted 
this discussion, as he was going that 
evening to bring in a Bill which would 
materially affect the question before the 
House. They had heard that these 
unfortunate tenants had been ground 
down by a gentleman who had bought 
property in Ireland. His own opinion 
was that there ought to be some kind 
of arbitration adopted before a man 
could settle or raise the rents of his 
tenants in the way which had been 
described. No tenant in Ireland ob- 
jected to pay a fairrent. There were, 
however, men who went to Ireland to 
buy estates, with the view of making 
some 10 per cent of their money. This 
was a case which ought to be ‘investi- 
gated by a Committee of the House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had hoped 
that it would not have been necessary 
for him to have addressed the House on 
this subject, especially after the very 
convincing observations of the Attorney 
General for Ireland ; but he thought it 
right to make one or two remarks in 
reply to statements which had been made 
by hon. Members opposite. The Motion 
certainly asked for an inquiry of a very 
novel character, it being one not into 
the general administration of the law, 
but into the affairs of one particular 
estate named by the hon. Member. A 
very gloomy picture had been drawn of 
the condition of the tenantry on that 
estate; but that picture, however ac- 
curate it might be, was not sufficient 
ground for appointing a Parliamen- 
tary Committee. The name of the gen- 
tleman, the owner of that estate, had 
been very freely mentioned in the course 
of this debate; and he confessed he 
felt in a somewhat peculiar position 
in being called upon, as the Represen- 
tative of a Conservative Government, 
to defend a gentleman who never, on 
any single occasion, had voted in the 
same Lobby with him. He, however, 
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merely asked for justice towards a 
gentleman with whom he had neither 
personal nor political relations; but he 
confessed that the state of the benches 
opposite—upon which the hon. Gentle- 
man in question used to sit—as they 
appeared at the present moment, was a 
matter which caused him some surprise. 
The hon. Member for Tipperary had 
spoken of the condition of the tenantry, 
but all he could say was that, from the 
description he had given of them, he did 
not think that they would be desirable 
tenants, as they were evidently without 
the means to cultivate the land so as to 
make it produce the greatest amount of 
food. Turning, however, to the present 
Motion, he must remind the House 
that Mr. Buckley had had the advantage 
of the services of Mr. Bridge, whose 
ability, courage, and integrity, no one 
could doubt, and no just fault could be 
found with his management of the 
estate. In justice to Mr. Buckley, it 
should be remembered that he was a 
gentleman who had had no experience 
in the management of land; and even 
if all that had been said could be fully 
established, they ought to judge leniently 
of one who was suddenly placed in a 
position for which he had had no pre- 
vious training. He hoped that the ad- 
vocates of what was called Free Trade 
in land, and who urged the granting of 
facilities for the indiscriminate transfer 
of land from one person to another, 
would make a note of this case which 
showed that considerable prejudices 
existed against persons who were pitch- 
forked into a position for which they 
were usually not particularly well qua- 
lified, and in which they laboured under 
serious disadvantages as compared with 
those who had been practically asso- 
ciated with the management of landed 
property throughout life. There was no 
analogy whatever between the general 
inquiry undertaken by the Truck Com- 
mission to which the hon. Member for 
Sheffield(Mr. Mundella) had referred,and 
that now proposed with reference to one 
estate. He should like to ask the House 
where all this was to end? If they 
began inquiring into the management 
of one estate, why should not they also 
inquire into the management of the 
others? Allusion had been made to the 
case of a Peer, whose decease was matter 
of recent general lamentation. Should 
there be inquiry there? 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had been speaking of an estate which 
had been the scene of a great crime. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, then if 
every estate that had been talked about 
were to be the subject of an inquiry by 
that House, every workshop and mine 
would be equally a fair subject for Par- 
liamentary inquiry ; and under such a 
system his right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works would have 
to make fresh arrangements for Com- 
mittee rooms, and they would pro- 
bably have to increase the number 
of Members of the House. He really 
would ask the House to pause before it 
plunged into inquiries like this now 
proposed, which would lead them into 
depths of which they could not estimate 
the extent. The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland had put one 
point very concisely. Into what were 
they to inquire? Into matters now 
pending, into a controversy at present 
unsettled ; or were they to re-open old 
disputes, and bring back discord where it 
was universally admitted that there now 
was peace? Hon. Members might find 
fault with the status quo, and think that 
matters were not as they would like 
them to be; but it could not be denied 
that a settlement had been arrived at on 
the Galtee estate, and that the tenants 
had acquiesced in the arrangement 
made. The hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) suggested that the 
facts should be laid before the House in 
a tangible form by laying certain docu- 
ments already in existence on the Table, 
as Parliamentary Papers. He would 
be very glad to communicate with the 
hon. Member as to the nature of such 
Papers, and to place all the facts in that 
way fully before hon. Members, if it 
was found practicable to do so. He 
trusted the House would not consent to 
this Motion. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he had heard with some regret the 
tone which the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken in regard to this matter. He 
thought, of all persons, Mr. Buckley was 
the one most entitled to complain of it. 
Either he had used his position to oppress 
his tenants, as had been asserted: in that 
House, and still more broadly asserted 
in the public Press, or he was a much 
maligned man. If he were in the place 
of his friend, Mr. Buckley, he should 
above all thing courts an inquiry into 
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his conduct, in the full confidence that 
if the result would show that he had 
been unjustly accused of facts of which 
he was incapable. He was very well 
acquainted with Mr. Buckley; and when 
his right hon. Friend spoke about a 
defence of Mr. Buckley coming strangely 
from the Government Benches, because 
Mr. Buckley, when in that House, had 
sat upon the Opposition side, he would 
tell him that in such a case as this 
he could recognize no Party what- 
ever; and that, on whichever side of 
the House he sat when a man’s 
conduct was impugned, all he had to 
look at was whether the accusation was 
founded upon sufficiently broad and just 
grounds to justify an inquiry. He had 
seen and spoken to Mr. Buckley more 
than once on this matter. He had seen 
a list of those tenants who had had 
their rents raised, and he had found 
that not only had persons come forward 
to take the land at advanced rents, but 
they had been willing to pay a consider- 
able sum to the out-going tenants for 
the good-will. That led him to suppose 
that if the inquiry were granted, Mr. 
Buckley and his agents would be able 
to show that they had been, if not fully, 
at any rate to a certain extent, justified 
in the course they had taken. In any 
event, if there were such facts, they 
ought to be known before Mr. Buckley 
was condemned in the manner in which 
he had been condemned. What would 
be the result of refusing the inquiry? 
Two hon. Gentlemen had spoken from 
the other side, and had announced their 
intention of voting against this inquiry ; 
but neither of them said a word for Mr. 
Buckley. The hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) said, no consideration 
whatever had been shown to these 
tenants, and the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) said that the result 
of the debate had been entirely to con- 
demn the conduct of Mr. Buckley. What 
he asked was, how, after such statements 
as those, the House could refuse an in- 
quiry which might show Mr. Buckley 
to be blameless in the matter? With 
regard to the suggestion that certain 
Blue Books should be laid on the 
Table, nothing would be easier than 
to have that evidence referred to 
the Committee appointed, which would 
give it something to deal with, but 
merely to lay it on the Table of the 
House would be useless. His right 
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hon. Friend asked where these in- 
quiries into the management of es- 
tates, if they once began, were to end? 
Well, it would be a different thing if 
these were general complaints; but 
there was a Land Act with which the 
Government were not satisfied, and in 
which they believed there were faults. 
(Mr. J. Lowruer : I never said so.] He 
was in the memory of the House, and 
his right hon. Friend certainly indulged, 
on a former occasion, in expressions 
concerning the Land Act which must 
have led the House to think he did not 
consider it satisfactory ; and he empha- 
tically declared that the present Govern- 
ment were not responsible for it. In 
the interests, then, of his right hon. 
Friend, he supported this inquiry, in 
order that it might be seen whether the 
faults which he supposed to exist in the 
Land Act were really there. There was, 
in the present case, a specific charge that 
in consequence of the Land Act, certain 
evils had taken place; but instead of 
having a specific inquiry which would 
show whether the charges made were 
correct, the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘Oh, no, let us have a general, or none 
at all;’’ so that he would rather they 
should lose themselves in  generali- 
ties than deal with a specific charge. 
With regard to this complaint, he che- 
rished a hope that Mr. hier might 
not turn out to be the sinner he was 
represented; but, certainly, when 
charges like these were brought, no- 
thing was more likely to make the pub- 
lic believe him to be guilty than to 
shuffle off an inquiry in this manner. 
In the interests of justice, then, he re- 
gretted that the Government should re- 
fuse an inquiry, and had not accepted 
the Select Committee in the way in 
which it ought to have been accepted. 
He thought the subject should be fairly 
and thoroughly inquired into, and that 
nothing but good would come of it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
50: Majority 24.—(Div. List, No. 172.) 


MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. H. SAMUELSON, in rising to 


call attention to the circumstances con- 
nected with the murder of Mr. Ogle, 
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The Times correspondent in Thessaly, 
said, he felt that an apology was due 
from him to the House for attempting, 
at so late an hour, to trespass upon its 
attention ; but his Notice Mad been on 
the Paper ever since the 9th of May 
last, and he had not had an opportunity 
of bringing it forward. He did not, at 
that late hour, intend to go into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the murder 
of Mr. Ogle. An inquiry had been in- 
stituted into the circumstances under 
which that murder was committed, and 
a Report had been made in reference to 
it; but that Report had not been pub- 
lished. Had it been made public, it 
might not have been necessary for him 
to call attention to this very painful 
matter. Its publication, had, however, 
been constantly put off; and, indeed, he 
saw no greater prospect now for its pro- 
duction than there existed when the 
House separated for the Whitsuntide 
Recess. He wished distinctly to state 
that he was not impelled to take this 
matter up by any Party considerations, 
but by the strong conviction which he 
entertained that justice had not been 
done. Mr. Ogle was an acquaintance 
of his own, a gentleman for whom he 
had the highest respect, and he should 
be very sorry to think that his relatives 
would longer be left in ignorance as to 
the circumstances under which he had 
met his untimely fate. If proper steps 
had been taken to ascertain the entire 
truth of the matter, he could not but 
think that it would haye been brought 
to light. He was not aware that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Kent (Sir Charles Mills) took an interest 
in the question, or he certainly should 
not have moved in the matter without 
first consulting him. What he (Mr. 
Samuelson) complained of now was the 
delay which had taken place in the pre- 
sentation of the Papers which had been 
promised. It seemed to him that the 
murder of an Englishman was, after all, 
a matter of some importance, and his 
object was to impress upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of giving the relatives 
of Mr. Ogle the information which they 
so greatly desired to receive. He could 
not believe that the delay which had 
occurred on the part of the Government 
had been intentional; but he did say 
that it was most cruel to the relatives of 
the murdered man. Aspersions had 
been made upon the character of the 
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late Mr. Ogle. He had been accused of 
rashness and a want of discretion; and 
it had also been said that he fell fight- 
ing against the Turks with arms in his 
hands. All these statements he should 
be prepared at the proper time to dis- 
prove. He could nowinform the House 
that Mr. Ogle’s revolver was left at 
home, and that, at the time of his mur- 
der, he was entirely unarmed, his only 
weapon of defence being a walking stick 
which he carried. He would only fur- 
ther say that he believed that no man 
was ever actuated by purer motives, or 
a greater desire to be impartial, in his 
investigations than Mr. Ogle. That 
gentleman was murdered on the 30th of 
March near Macrinitza. On the 9th of 
May he asked the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke)— ‘“‘ What was 
the present condition of Consul-Gene- 
ral Fawecett’s investigation into the 
murder of Mr. Ogle ?”’ He was informed 
that an inquiry had taken place, and 
that it had concluded on the 6th of May, 
and the Under Secretary of State added 
—‘‘ The report will be considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government.” That was in 
answer to an inquiry of his as to whe- 
ther it would be laid on the Table of the 
House? The hon. Gentleman did not 
then promise that it would be laid upon 
the Table, though he did not know why 
he should have refrained from making 
that promise. But, on the 16th of May, 
he asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether the Report had been re- 
ceived, and, if so, whether it would be 
laid on the Table as soon as possible? 
The right hon. Gentleman, he must say, 
with great courtesy, informed him that 
the Report had not arrived, but that 
when it did arrive it should, as soon as 
=— be laid on the Table of the 

ouse. On the 30th of May he wrote to 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs,and again asked him whether the 
Report had been received, and, if so, 
when it would be produced? He must 
here recall for a moment to hon. Gentle- 
men’s minds the fact that all this time 
the bereaved relatives of Mr. Ogle were 
suffering under the grief which they 
must naturally feel at his murder, and 
disappointed in the desire which they 
must naturally experience to know how 
it took place, and whether he in was any 
way in fault or not. That was his excuse 
for so constantly pressing for the publica- 


Mr. H. Samuelson 
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tion of the Papers. He could conceive 
no reason for witholding them. Nor did 
he believe that the Government had any 
reason or wish to withhold them. He 
was answered on the 30th of May by the 
Under Secretary of State to the effect 
that the Report had been received, and 
that there would be no delay in its 
publication. On the 3rd of June he 
again asked the hon. Gentleman in the 
House, when the Papers would be in 
the possession of hon. Members, and 
whether he could promise that they 
should have them before the House 
separated for the Whitsuntide Recess ? 
The reply was, if possible ; if not, they 
should certainly have them during the 
Recess. On the 12th of June, after the 
Recess, he asked the hon. Gentleman 
privately, whether the Papers were soon 
to be presented to the House, and whe- 
ther he could explain the delay? The 
hon. Gentleman gave him an answer 
which, he must say, was not satisfactory 
to him, and he stated so at the time. 
He was sorry the hon. Gentleman was 
not now in his place. He said that he 
had done his very best, that the delay 
was owing to the fact that the printer 
had taken a holiday; and, after some 
hesitation, he added something about a 
map having to be prepared. Now, the 
map was a very small matter. One had 
already appeared in Zhe Graphic, and he 
did not suppose that the map which 
would be printed and sent round with 
the Papers would be one bit better than 
that which had been given in that paper ; 
and he did not think it was right that an 
hon. Gentleman in the position of the 
Under Secretary of State should have 
put off with such excuses even an humble 
Member of the House, when he was 
actuated by a sense of duty in the in- 
quiries which he made. The Report had 
been in thehands of the Governmentsince 
the 30th of May—atleastafortnight—and 
he should like to know what had been 
the finding of the Commission of In- 
quiry over which Consul General Faw- 
cett presided? He should like to know 
whether the Turkish authorities were 
proved to be free from complicity in the 
guilt of Mr. Ogle’s murder, or found 
guilty of complicity? He desired him- 
selfto make no assertion. He wished to 
know whether the Government were 
satisfied thatthe inquiry had been search- 
ing, and that the best possible evidence 
procurable had been obtained? If not, 
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he should like to know whether it was 
the intention of the Government to insti- 
tute a fresh inquiry? If so, he might 
not have to trouble the House further on 
this painful question; if not, and the 
evidence was not satisfactory, he should 
certainly feel it to be his duty to call the 
attention of the House to the case at 
greater length. The matter could not 
be allowed to rest where it was. A 
British subject had been murdered and 
decapitated under circumstances of the 
very greatest suspicion. The murder was 
at present shrouded in mystery. The 
Government had the Reportintheirhands, 
and they should be able to lift up the 
veil of mystery by which the crime was 
surrounded. If proper evidence were 
not given before the Commission, such 
evidence was at least procurable, and 
could be produced if the witnesses were 
properly protected. He should like to 
ask, also, if Iskender Pasha, the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief, was on the Com- 
mission? He knew, as a fact, that wit- 
nesses were afraid to come forward. and 
give evidence before him. There was 
much presumptive evidence that the au- 
thorities were responsible forthe murder. 
He did not say that evidence was true; 
but he had in his own possession a mass 
of evidence all tending in one direction— 
namely, that a most cruel and inhuman 
murder had been committed. He had 
every reason to believe in the integrity 
of the witnesses; but from his knowledge 
of the district and the surrounding coun- 
try, he knew how utterly impossible it 
was to suppose that they should come 
forward and give evidence unless they 
were directly assured that England 
would protect them while giving their 
evidence, and that afterwards they 
would be removed to a place of safety. 
The motives for the murder would not be 
far to seek. It would not be difficult 
to prophecy the fate of an Englishman, 
of whom it might be said in the language 
of The Times, that he had— 


“ Tracked murder, and rapine, and brutal lust 
home to the Chief of the Police of Thessaly, and 
denounced publicly the official miscreant.” 


Who was that Chief of the Police of 
Thessaly? No other than Amoosh Aga, 
a noted brigand, of whom he should be 
able to say more at another time. This, 
as he had said, was no party question. 
The murder of an Englishman who was 
endeavouring to discharge his duty at a 
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distance from his own country could not 
possibly be a matter of Party feeling. 
What he desired to ascertain was the 
true circumstances of the case. He 
wanted those assertions made by the 
people of Volo both to him and to others, 
to be confirmed or authoritatively con- 
tradicted. He wanted justice to be done 
upon the murderers, and the instigators 
of the crime, if any could befound; and 
he wanted to free from the aspersions 
cast upon it, by persons interested in 
hushing up the inquiry, the memory of 
Mr. Ogle, who was universally respected 
for his humanity, and his brave, gene- 
rous, and self-denying qualities. He 
was a man possessed of abilities of no 
mean order, he was industrious, and 
there was a career of usefulness open to 
him. He thought the murder of such a 
man should not pass without an expression 
ofregretfrom Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the guilty persons being brought to 
justice. He asserted that these people 
could be discovered with the greatest 
ease, if only a proper inquiry was insti- 
tuted, conducted by Englishmen, and 
from which Turks were excluded. If 
the Government wished foreign and half- 
barbarian countries to believe that there 
was still the same egis of protection 
as of yore cast over Englishmen by 
the country on the Possessions of 
which they boasted the sun never 
set, then they ought to be in a posi- 
tion to say that this inquiry had 
actually succeeded, and that they could 
lay their hand upon the guilty persons ; 
or that such an inquiry would be insti- 
tuted as would bring about that desir- 
able result. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was exceedingly sorry 
that his hon. Friend the Under Secre- | 
tary of State was not in his place at that 
moment. He could assure the House and 
the hon. Member that this was a matter 
with regard to which there had been, 
and could be, no want of interest on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
had promised, as the hon. Member had 
truly reminded the House, that as soon: 
as the Papers were sent home they 
should, without any further delay, be 
laid on the Table. They had now been 
brought to this country, and were in the 
hands of the printer. The House was 
perfectly well aware that when Papers 
had been sent to be printed they were 
out of the control, and, to a great extent, 
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beyond the influence of the Government, 
though he believed that his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary had done what he 
could to accelerate their printing. It had, 
however, certainly so happened, unfortu- 
nately, that they had not been delivered 
in such time as it was hoped they would 
have been. He thoughtit would be in- 
expedient that he should attempt to give 
anything like an imperfect account of 
those Papers at that moment; but if the 
hon. Gentleman would put a Question on 
the subject on Monday, he would under- 
take that some answer should be given 
that might be deemed satisfactory. He 
only wished to assure the hon. Member 
and the House that the Government re- 
garded this matter as one of serious 
importance, and that there was not the 
slightest intention on their part either to 
dally with it, or to conceal from the 
House the information which they pos- 
sessed in reference to it. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER stated that it would be neces- 
sary to take the second reading of the 
Epping Forest Bill as the first Order on 
Monday, in order to send it to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. The Valuation Bill 
would be placed high up on the list of 
Orders—probably the second Order, not 
for the purpose of proceeding with it, 
but with the view of concluding the dis- 
cussion commenced at the Morning Sit- 
ing, and getting the Bill into Com- 
mittee. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Herzert, Bill to provide 
for the equitable settlement of Rent in certain 
cases of difference between Landlords and 
Tenants in Ireland, and to make better provi- 
sion as to Notices to Quit; and for other pur- 
poses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Her- 
BERT, Mr. Kryc-Harman, and Mr. Deaseg. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill218.]} 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1877) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Lowruer, Bill to 
amend “The Public Works Loans (Ireland) 
Act, 1877,” so far as relates to Lunatic Asylums, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. James LowrTHer 
and Sir Henry Se.win-IBBETson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 219.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 17th June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrus—First Reading— 
Truro Chapter* (112); Corrib (Galway) 
River * (113) ; Statute Law Revision * (114) ; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Llanfair Water- 
dine) * (115); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Abergavenny Union, &c.)* (116); 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings) (Cork) * (117) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Belper Union, &c.)* (118) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Bourne- 
mouth, &c.) * (119) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Darenth/Valley) *;(120);‘Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Dawlish, 
&c.) * (121); Tramways Orders Confirmation 
ao 2) * (122); Dental Practitioners * (123) ; 

eneral Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act, 1862, Amendment* (124); Parliamen- 
tary and Municipal Registration (Consoli- 
dated) * (125). 

Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1) * (109); Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * (110) ; Elemen- 
tary Education Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (Portsmouth) * (108). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings) * (101); Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Lochgelly) * (102). 

Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (Paisley)* (91); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Bir- 
mingham, &c.) * (95), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Truro Bishopric * (103). 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) [41 
Vict. c. 21); Exchequer Bonds (No. 5 [41 
Vict. c. 22]; Railway Returns (Continuous 
Brakes) [41 Vict. c. 20]; Acknowledgment of 
Deeds by Married Women (Ireland) [41 Vict. 
c. 23]; Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 
[41 Viet. ec. vi Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Droitwich, a [41 Vict. c. 
lvii]; Elementary, Education Provisional Or- 
= ase weeeaces (Mickleover) [41 Viet, c, 
viii], 
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TRURO BISHOPRIC BILL [u.1.]—(No. 103.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading discharged, and Bill (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 


Then— 
TRURO CHAPTER BILL [H.L. j 

A Bill to make provision for the foundation 
of a Dean and Chapter for the Bishopric of 
Truro, and for the transfer to the Cathedral 
Church of Truro of one of the Canonries in the 
Cathedral Church of Exeter; and for other 
purposes connected therewith—Was presented 
by The Lord Bishop of Exerer; read 1+, 
(No. 112.) 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS—ALLEGED AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise for the purpose of putting to my 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) a Question, of which I have 
given him private Notice, on an im- 
portant subject; and, in the absence 
of the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (the Marquess 
of Salisbury), I feel that I can only 
do so by the indulgence of the House 
itself. I wish to ask the noble Duke, If 
he can state to the House whether the 
Memorandum which appeared last week 
in a London evening paper, and which 
purported to be an agreement between 
the Government of Her Majesty and the 
Government of Russia, is or is not 
substantially correct; and, if it should 
appear that that is really the case, I 
would also ask my noble Friend if he is 
in a position to state whether any fur- 
ther information will be given to the 
House with regard to that paragraph 
of the Memorandum which applies to the 
Protectorate of Asia Minor ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: My Lords, in answer to the 
Question which has just been addressed 
to me by the noble Earl opposite, I have 
to state that the Document to which he 
has alluded was evidently furnished to 
the journal in which it was published 
by some person who had access to Papers 
that were confidential. So far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are concerned, 
the publication of that document was 
totally unauthorized, and, therefore, sur- 
reptitious; and, as an explanation of 
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the policy of the Government, it is in- 
complete, and, consequently, inaccurate. 
At the proper and earliest opportunity, 
Her Majesty’s Government will give the 
fullest information to Parliament on this 
subject; but, in the meantime, they 
must appeal to Parliament, in the public 
interest, to justify them in declining 
to answer particular Questions on the 
matter. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think I need 
searcely assure your Lordships that, in 
putting the Question to the noble Duke, 
I had no wish whatever to embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government, especially 
at a time like the present. But, if my 
noble Friend will permit me, I should 
like to ask him yet another Question— 
namely, whether the full information 
which he has just promised will be laid 
before the House, is likely to be given 
to us during the course of the negotia- 
tions which are now in progress, or 
when those negotiations come to a ter- 
mination ? 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I am not prepared at this 
moment to answer the Question which 
my noble Friend has just addressed to 


me. 

Kart GREY: Do I understand the 
noble Duke to say that, though the 
Papers to which the attention of your 
Lordships has been called were surrep- 
titiously furnished and incomplete, he 
does not deny that, so far as they go, 
they are an accurate account of certain 
transactions which have taken place— 
or, at least, that they contain the sub- 
stance of a document which was drawn 
up and signed at an interview between 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the Russian Am- 
bassador in London ? 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : In answer to the noble Earl, 
I have simply to state that I made no 
such admission. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON: It appears to 
me that this question is one of such vast 
and vital importance, that it would be 
alike gratifying to the Members of your 
Lordships’ House and desirable in 
itself, if some more satisfaclory expla- 
nation could be given on this subject 
than that which we have just heard. 
The noble Duke opposite, in his reply to 
the Question of the noble Earl (Karl 
Granville), has left the case pretty much 
where it originally stood; and I rise 
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merely to suggest to him that this ques- 
tion is not one between the present Go- 
vernment of England and the Parliament 
of this country, but one between the 
Government of England and the whole 
of Europe. There can be no doubt that 
the effect produced upon Europe by the 
publication of the document to which 
reference has been made has been por- 
tentous. In France, especially, the 
change of public opinion which has 
taken place in consequence of its appear- 
ance has been most notable and most 
painful, in every way, to the dignity of 
this country. My Lords, it would not 
be my desire—and I am certain it would 
not be the desire of any Member of this 
House—to throw the slightest embarrass- 
ment in the way of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment upon this matter; but, what- 
over our opinions may be upon the 
general question, I think we must all 
feel that it is a great misfortune that the 
document which has been alluded to 
should have appeared at the present 
time. Even if the conditions mentioned 
in it are not true—even if the surrender 
which, according to it, we would require 
to make, is one to which the people of 
England would consent—there can be 
no doubt that it would have been far 
better for all parties if the document had 
appeared as the issue and outcome of a 
general Congress, rather than as the re- 
sult of a preliminary investigation. My 
Lords, as the matter now stands before 
this country and the world, England did 
not enter the Congress of Berlin with 
free hands. It stands before Europe 
that England went into that International 
Assembly with a contract which, in the 
main, abandoned some of the most im- 
portant points which I, and other Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House, con- 
sidered it to be the duty of the Govern- 
ment of this country to maintain ; and I 
am sure that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can give such an explanation of 
the document as may serve to place 
England in a more dignified position 
than that which she at present occupies 
before Europe, that explanation will be 
thankfully received by the House gene- 
rally. 

Bass. GREY: The noble Dukethe Lord 
President of the Council has stated that 
I was wrong in understanding him to 
have admitted that the document re- 
cently published was accurate so far as 
it went; but I really think that your 
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Lordships have a right to expect a little 
more from the noble Duke than we have 
yet heard. It appears to me that we 
are entitled to know whether that al- 
leged agreement between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of 
Russia is true and correct or not, so far 
as it goes. I cannot perceive any object 
to be gained by making a mystery of a 
document which has all the appearance 
of an official and authentic Paper. The 
noble Duke has said that he does not 
admit it to be authentic; but, at the 
same time, he has not said that it is not 
authentic: The noble Duke might go a 
little further, I think, and distinctly 
state to the House whether that Memo- 
randum is or is not what it professes 
to be. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: The noble Earl who has 
just spoken must really allow me to be 
the best judge of how far I ought to go 
in this matter. The noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Houghton), no doubt, entered 
into various topics which were not 
alluded te by the noble Earl who in- 
troduced the subject; but I think the 
noble Lord was irregular in the course 
which he thus adopted. My noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) asked me a 
Question as to the authenticity of this 
particular document. He was good 
enough to give me Notice in the morning 
of his intention of putting such a Ques- 
tion, and since then I have had time 
thoroughly to consider and to weigh the 
answer which I should give to him. I 
have given him that answer. I have 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
do not consider it expedient, in the 
public interest, to enter further into the 
subject at the present time. 


MONUMENTS (METROPOLIS) (No. 2) 
BILL—(No. 100.) 


(The Viscount Midleton.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, 
there was one clause in the Bill which 
raised a question of great importance. 
He referred to the 4th clause, which 
ran— ‘The Board’’— that was the 
Metropolitan Board of Works— 


“ may-from time to time accept as a gift or 
bequest any monument, or any moneys for the 
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purchase of any monument, and erect or permit 
the erection of any monument upon the said 
embankment or lands.” 


—the Thames Embankment and the 
land vested in the Board— 


“and the Board may preserve and maintain 
every such monument, and shall have the 
control and management thereof for the benefit 
of the public.” 


This clause suggested the question, 
who were to be the proper judges as to 
what monuments ought to be put up? 
And, as the matter was one which 
deserved careful consideration, he put 
it to the noble Viscount who had charge 
of the Bill whether he thought it would 
be advisable to proceed with the measure 
on the first day of their Lordships’ 
re-assembling after the Whitsuntide 
Recess ? 

Viscount MIDLETON said, that in 
order to meet the wish of his noble 
Friend, he would postpone going into 
Committee on the Bill until Friday. 


Committee put of’ to Friday next. 


CORRIB (GALWAY) RIVER BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for the appointment of Trustees to 
maintain certain works executed near the River 
Corrib in the county of Galway ; and for other 
purposes—Was presented by The Lorp Presi- 
DENT; read 1*; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No, 113.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for further promoting the revision of 
the Statute Law by repealing certain enact- 
ments which have ceased to be in force or have 
become unnecessary—Was presented by The 
Lorp CHancettor; read 1*, (No. 114.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 17th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Members Sworn—Arthur 
John Otway, esquire, for Rochester; Alfred 
Giles, esquire, for Southampton. 

Serect Commirrge—Parliamentary Reporting, 
nominated. 

Private Brus (by Order) — Third Reading— 
Aberdeen District Tramways; Belfast Street 
Tramways *; Blackburn and Over Darwen 
Tramways*; Boston District Tramways*; 
Glyn _ Valley Tramways *; Wallasey Tram 
ways *, 
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Pusiic Bris — Ordered — First Reading— 
Collection of Rates (Dublin) * [220]; Public 
Health Act Amendment (Interments) * res 

Second Reading — Criminal Code (Indictable 
Offences) * [178]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Epping Forest [188]. 

Committee—Valuation of Property [94]—n.P. 

Committee— Report—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Orford) [189]; Tramways Orders Confir- 
mation (No. 1) (re-comm.) * [207]; Tramways 
Orders Confirmation (No. 3) (re-comm.) * 
[208]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o0o-—— 


ABERDEEN DISTRICT TRAMWAYS 
BILL (by Order.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, the other night it was brought to 
the notice of the House that in this and 
five other Tramway Bills there was a 
power to run by steam. He ventured 
at the time to call the attention of the 
House to that fact, and those Bills had 
now been put down by Order forthat day. 
He believed there were no less than six 
of them which were down by Order, and 
in every one of them there was a pro- 
vision that steam engines might be run 
over the tramway. Now, that was a 
most important question, and one which 
he ventured to think ought not to be 
decided off-hand by the House. He had 
no desire to lay any great blame upon 
the Government; but, at the same time, 
he thought that the Board of Trade 
ought to have brought in Bills of that 
kind, and to have stated distinctly that 
they were going to ask the House to 
confer upon tramways the power of run- 
ning by steam, instead of referring the 
Bills to a Select Committee in the ordi- 
nary course, and leaving the Select Com- 
mittee to insert in the Bills provi- 
sions to give that power. Every hon. 
Member knew what it was to have 
steam power upon the roads, and if 
they granted it now to one tramway, 
they would soon be called upon to grant 
it to all. He thought some very strin- 
gent precautions ought to be taken in 
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regard to the application of such a power. 
He was not prepared to say that these 
Bills might not contain some stringent 
precautions and powers, conferred upon 
the Board of Trade for regulating the 
work of steam engines. Still, he thought 
it was a great innovation, and one that 
ought not to be passed without the 
matter having been regularly brought 
before the House and discussed. In the 
streets, when a steam roller was em- 
ployed, there was generally a notice put 
up—‘‘ Look out for the steam roller,” that 
being done on account of the danger; but 
what thatdanger would be when they came 
to sanction theuse of steam tramways, and 
found that the people who worked the 
engines were not very careful, and when 
the use of steam power came to be in- 
creased year after year, as well as the 
pace at which the engines might 
be worked, he was not in a position 
to say. As he had just said, they 
all knew at the present moment what 
the use of engines upon the high roads 
amounted to. There were several 
places he could name, where the traffic 
for carriages had been absolutely and 
entirely stopped, on account of the 
danger arising from these engines being 
driven over the roads. Under these 
circumstances, he thought it was one of 
those questions which demanded very 
serious consideration. He was sorry to 
appear in antagonism to the promoters 
of the Bill; but he thought it his duty 
to ask the House to reject the first Bill, 
in order that he might test what the 
opinion of the House really was. He 
admitted that it would be hard upon the 
promoters to lose their Bill, and not to 
be able to rely upon the investigation of 
the Select Committee; but he thought 
that the interests of the public were 
paramount. Without making any fur- 
ther remarks, he would move that the 
Aberdeen District Tramways Bill be 
rejected. He was sure there was not a 
Gentleman present in the House who 
did not know and feel what it was to 
have steam engines running over the 
roads. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day three months.” —(Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question. 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he had 
nothing ially to do with this par- 
ticular Bill, the rejection of which had 
been moved by the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot). His (Mr. Peel’s) only 
reason for rising now was, that he had 
been Chairman of the Select Committee 
appointed to consider the whole of the 
subject, and they had had a very lon 
and arduous sitting, in which they had 
gone into the whole question as to what 
should be the regulations to govern the 
use of steam or power other than horse 
power upon tramways. It had been 
open to the Committee to decide whether 
the use of steam should be permitted 
upon tramways, or not; but the evidence 
before the Committee had been so over- 
whelmingly in favour of steam, that 
they had agreed to permit it. They 
had not only the evidence placed 
before them by various witnesses, but 
they had referred to them the Re- 
ports of previous Committees on the 
subject, and the evidence in favour of 
steam had been really so overwhelming, 
that they assumed as a fact that steam 
ought to be permitted, although they 
fully recognized that it ougnt only to be 
permitted under the most stringent regu- 
lations and safeguards for the protec- 
tion of the public. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet said that the question was one 
that deserved serious consideration. He 
(Mr. Peel) quite agreed in that view, 
and he thought that, considering what 
had passed in reference to the question, 
the House would see that they had 
arrived at the point when it ought to be 
definitely settled. Already three Com- 
mittees had inquired into the matter. 
There was the Committee which sat 
upon the question of Locomotives on 
Roads in 1878. In 1877 another Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider under 
what regulations steam should be used 
on tramways; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought proper to appoint 
another Committee that year, which was 
the Committee over which he (Mr. Peel) 
had had the honour of presiding, and to 
whose decision he had just referred. 
They were asked to consider almost the 
very same question as that referred to 
the Committee of last year, and they 
had laid down regulations which were 
to govern the use of steam. They had, 
however, done much more than that. 
They had entered into the whole ques- 
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tion of the conditions under which this 
novel undertaking should be allowed. 
They had considered, on the one hand, 
the interests of the promoters, and, on 
the other, the interests of the public. 
The Committee had drawn up, in the 
Report that was now before the House, 
a series of principles on which their 
recommendations were based; and he 
must say that he had heard these prin- 
ciples canvassed in two ways. On the 
one side, it was said that they were 
much too stringent, and would not allow 
the promoters to carry on their under- 
taking; and, on the other hand, it was 
said they were much too favourable to 
the promoters, and that the public 
would be prejudiced by the introduction 
of steam in the crowded thoroughfares 
of the large towns. With the permis- 
sion of the House, he would detain 
them for a short time while he stated 
briefly what these principles were. The 
Committee considered that the use of 
steam in lieuof horses was, comparatively 
speaking, a novel undertaking. It was 
true that it had been tried in some 
places in this country already. There 
were steam tramways at Wantage, at 
Batley, andatSwansea, andabroad steam 
was in use in Paris. Cassel, in Germany, 
was, however, the head-quarters of these 
tramways. The Committee obtained 
evidence from all those towns, and they 
had further evidence from General 
Hutchinson, one of the Inspectors of the 
Board of Trade, together with the Re- 
ports of that gentleman, who went into 
the whole question most minutely. 
After hearing General Hutchinson, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that, 
though it was a novel undertaking, it 
was so far established in use that it 
would be unwise on their part absolutely 
to prohibit the use of steam. At the 
same time, they thought that as the 
question was taking hold of the public 
mind in this country, it would be wise 
to lay down conditions which should 
protect them against abuse. They, 
therefore, thought that any concession 
to be made to the promoters should only 
last for a limited period of seven 
years, at the end of which time it 
would be competent for the local 
authorities to take up the rails on which 
steam tramways were used; and, in 
effect, to make the tramway cease, as 
far as it was a steam tramway, alto- 
gether. They felt, of course, that if 
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seven years’ experience had been gained, 
the objections raised to the use of steam 
would either be verified or refuted. 
They thought, also, that, considering 
the nature -of the concession granted to 
the promoters, and considering, also, that 
steam tramways could be worked more 
cheaply than horse tramways, the public 
ought to be benefited by having the tolls 
as low as possible. They, therefore, 
inserted a provision that the tolls should 
be revised after a period of five years. 
They thought, generally speaking, that 
liberty of contract should be allowed 
between the local authorities and the 
promoters. The local authorities might 
be not unfairly assumed to be the best 
judges of the interests they were elected 
to maintain. The Committee were of 
opinion, therefore, that the local autho- 
rities should be able to make what con- 
tracts they pleased with the promoters 
who wished to institute steam tramways 
in any particular district ; but they also 
thought that the public ought to be 
protected against the promoters on one 
side and the local authorities on the 
other. The local authorities, for instance, 
might, in some cases, be disposed to levy 
such an amount of black mail from the 
promoters of the steam tramway as would 
materially interfere with the undertaking. 
On the other hand, the local authorities 
might be promoters themselves, or 
might be induced to make such a bar- 
gain with the promoters of the Tram- 
way Company as would be preju- 
dicial to the interests of the public 
The Committee, therefore, said that if 
there was anything in the contract which 
made it objectionable to the inhabitants 
of the place in which it was proposed to 
lay down steam tramways, the Board of 
Trade should be constituted the friend 
of the public, and should be able to step 
in and see whether the terms of the con- 
tract militated either against any par- 
ticular interest, or against the interests of 
the place in general. He knew very 
well that there had been in past times a 
feeling in that House against tramways 
altogether. When horse tramways were 
first started, there was a strong feeling 
against them; but he thought the time 
had now passed by when horse tramways 
were regarded as objectionable. Under 
all the circumstances, he thought the 
House ought to be very careful as to 
prohibiting entirely the introduction of 
steam tramways. Anybody who con- 
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sulted the Report of the Committee 
which sat last year, would see what 
great use was made of tramways in the 
Metropolis and in other large towns. 
They would be astonished at the way in 
which the existing horse tramways were 
serving the public convenience. It was 
stated that in London, in the year 1876, 
three Metropolitan Tramway Companies 
carried nolessthan48,000,000 passengers, 
and in. Edinburgh, he believed, the 
number carried in one year—out of a 
population of 250,000 — was about 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000. That applied 
to horse tramways alone. But the con- 
venience of steam over horse tramways 
—setting aside the obvious advantages 
of steam—was very great. First as a 
question of humanity. It was stated 
that the working life of an omnibus 
horse was only 4} years, after which 
it was sold, and would not fetch more 
than £5 or £6. The life of a horse of 
a tramway car was even shorter than 
that of an omnibus horse. It was half- 
a-year shorter—4 years being calculated 
to be, for all profitable purposes, the life 
of the horse used in a tramway car. If 
Parliament sanctioned the use of steam, 
they would save this immense wear and 
tear of horses. They would: relieve 
Tramway Companies from being re- 
quired to keep up an enormous and 
expensive stock, and they would give 
the public the benefit of the change by 
enabling them to go from place to place, 
especially in the crowded suburbs, at a 
much cheaper rate than they could do 
now. Having spoken so long upon the 
ponepice upon which the Committee 

ased the recommendations in their 
Report, it was only necessary that he 
should add, further, that, independently 
of the principles they laid down, on 
which their suggestions were formed, 
they embodied a recommendation in the 
Report that those suggestions should be 
made to apply to Tramway Bills, 
and to Tramway Provisional Orders 
alike. This was a very important 
matter. It was important that Private 
Bills and Provisional Orders on this 
subject should be treated in the 
same way. Independently of this, the 
Committee had endeavoured to make 
suggestions for governing the me- 
chanical part of the question, by laying 
down principles which could be put in 
force in the shape of bye-laws. These 
bye-laws would govern the ingress and 
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egress of the passengers, the emission 
p apr the regulation of the light 
of the furnace, and, above all, the 
pace at which the tramcars would be 
allowed to run. It was only fair to 
add, that upon the question of the maxi- 
mum speed, although there was no divi- 
sion in the whole course of the Com- 
mittee’s inquiry, and they were generally 
unanimous, yet, upon this point, there 
was a feeling that they might have placed 
the maximum speed at which the engines 
were to be permitted to run at too high a 
figure—namely, at eight miles an hour 
in towns and 10 miles an hour in the 
country. It was possible that the House 
might think that the maximum speed 
ought to be altered; but, inasmuch as 
this question had been over and over 
again referred to a Committee, and as 
the present Committee had accepted the 
principle of allowing the use of steam, 
and had laid down regulations for its 
use as safeguards for the pubic, he 
earnestly hoped that the House would 
feel that the time had come when, in 
the interest of those promoting tramway 
schemes, and, above all, in the interests 
of the great body of the public, the mat- 
ter ought to be definitely dealt with. He 
did not believe that a single Member of 
the Committee had any inierest in the 
matter. They only accepted the evi- 
dence placed before them, and upon 
that evidence they came to the best con- 
clusion in their power. He had now 
discharged his duty by laying before 
the House the principles by which the 
Committee came to their decision, and 
although he was anxious that the House 
should accept what was the result of a 
series of very laborious sittings on the 
part of the Committee, yet, so far as the 
Committee were concerned, he would 
leave the question respectfully in the 
hands of the House. 

Apmirat EGERTON, as a Member 
of the Committee, wished to say a few 
words to endorse the statement of the 
hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. Arthur 
Peel). The Committee went most care- 
fully into all the evidence placed before 
them in regard to these Bills; and if 
there were one point upon which they 
made up their minds more than another, 
it was in regard to the question of safety. 
What the Committee heard upon that 
point was almost decisive. The diffi- 
culty of stopping a horse tramway was 
very much greater than when steam 
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was used, and, consequently, the liability 
to occasion accident would be less. But 
there was another point which ought to 
be considered. Probably, the greater 
portion of hon. Members of that House 
were not in the habit of using tramways, 
and for himself he could not say he was 
particularly partial to them; but they 
were used by a very large portion of the 
public outside. It was thought by many 
that they were extremely inconvenient 
to carriage traffic; but the enormous 
number of persons carried by them ren- 
dered them now almost a necessity. The 
evidence given to the Committee was, 
that at present the wear and tear of 
horse power was very considerable, and 
it appeared to the Committee that if 
tramways were to be extended, some- 
thing must be done to provide some 
other motive power. It seemed to him, 
taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, that the application of steam 
power to tramways was indispensable, 
and he hoped the House would pause 
before they took the serious step of re- 
jecting these Bills. 

CotoneEL BEAUMONT, as a Member 
of the first Committee, was anxious to 
make a few remarks. He, for one, at- 
tached the greatest importance to this 
legislation. He rather fancied that the 
objection which was raised by the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) in regard 
to the third reading of the Bill, was 
not an objection to the use of me- 
chanical power alone, but that the hon. 
and gallant Member wished to raise an 
objection to the whole system of tram- 
ways under cover of an objection to the 
use of mechanical power. [Sir WALTER 
B. Barrreror: No, no!] He (Colonel 
Beaumont) hoped he was in error. 

Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the hon. and gallant Member certainly 
was in error. 

CotoneEL BEAUMONT was glad to 
find that the hon. and gallant Baronet 
repudiated that idea. Still, he fancied 
that a good many people who objected 
to tramways altogether, were anxious to 
take that opportunity of recording their 
objection to the use of mechanical power 
as a cover to their objections to tram- 
ways altogether. The importance of the 
tramways generally to.the poor man 
could not be over-estimated; and he 
hoped he was not out of Order in stating 
his belief that the question the House 
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was now called upon to decide was one 
of the greatest possible importance to 
the travelling public. It was all very 
well for people, whose carriages were 
put to inconvenience, to say that there 
was a danger in the matter ; but it must 
be borne in mind that for one person 
who rode in a carriage, thousands 
travelled by tramways. The question 
was not a new one to the House in any 
sense. For two Sessions it had been 
investigated by Committees, and he 
hoped the decision of the House would 
endorse the conclusion arrived at by 
those Committees. He sincerely hoped 
that the House would not arrive at a 
decision which would practically have 
the effect of throwing cold water upon 
tramway enterprize. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was one of 
those who very much agreed with his 
hon. and gallant Friend who had moved 
the Amendment (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot). His objection was not at all 
to the use of steam, as a mechanical 
power on the high roads, but he did ob- 
ject to the use of mechanical power 
where the roads were not wide enough 
to accommodate the carriage traffic as 
well.. He knew more than one instance 
in which tramways were laid down 
in very narrow streets. How they ob- 
tained the general power to do so, 
in the first instance, he did not know 
—probably, by an arrangement with 
the local authorities; but there were 
cases in which almost the whole road 
was occupied by the tramways; and 
the result was, that Parliament had dedi- 
cated to a private company the road 
which was intended for the use of the 
public. The hon. and gallant Member 
who had just addressed the House 
(Colonel Beaumont) stated that thou- 
sands travelled by the tramways where 
only one rode in a carriage; but there 
were thousands of carts and carriages 
and other vehicles that made use of the 
high roads as well. He knew many 
places where the number of persons 
who travelled by tramways were by 
no means so large as the number 
who made use of the roads in other ways. 
It must further be borne in mind 
that the roads were constructed at the 
public expense for the public conve- 
nience, and yet it was now proposed 
to dedicate them to the use of a section 
of the public alone. As he had already 
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chanical power. He had no doubt 
that it might be brought under proper 
control, and might be made to work very 
well; but, unless better provision were 
made than he thought was made by the 
Committee in the present Bill for insist- 
ing upon a full and ample width of 
roadway upon the high roads used by 
steam tramways, they had better have 
the tramways without any mechanical 
power at all. Mechanical power, unfor- 
tunately, was less under control than 
horse power. He was acquainted with 
places where the existing tramways 
without mechanical power were dan- 
gerous; but, bad as they were now, they 
would be worse, and still more dan- 
gerous, if the use of steam were sanc- 
tioned upon them. Whether it had 
been accomplished by getting round the 
newspapers, or the local authorities, he 
was unable to say; but, in many in- 
stances, tramways were laid down in 
roads where they ought never to have been 
sanctioned, as the roads themselves were 
not wide enough for them. In such cases 
carriages and carts were constantly put 
to great inconvenience, and although in 
many instances the roads were too nar- 
row for horse tramways, the inconveni- 
ence and danger would be much greater 
when mechanical power was used, and 
the result would be that many people 
who now used the roads would have to 
abandon them altogether. He did not 
object to the Bill because it sanctioned 
the use of mechanical power; but he 
did object to the omission on the part of 
the Committee of a satisfactory provi- 
sion in regard to the width of the roads. 
He thought no road should be given up 
to a tramway unless there was ample 
width for two or three carriages besides 
the tramway car. He hoped the House 
would pause before they read the Bill a 
third time, and would support the 
Amendment moved by the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex, or 
refer the measure back again to a Select 
Committee to take some means for pro- 
viding that the public, as well as the 
tramway companies, should have the 
use of the roads. Under the present 
Bill, he did not think they would have 
that use of them which they were en- 
titled to. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had laid 
down the doctrine that tramways worked 
by mechanical power would be less under 
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control than those which were worked by 
horse power. He (Mr. Assheton) pro- 
tested against that assertion. The evi- 
dence which was given before the Select 
Committee on tramways last year fully 
convinced him that tramways worked by 
mechanical power would be even under 
greater control than tramways worked 
by horse power. When he (Mr. Asshe- 
ton) went into the Committee on Lo- 
comotives on Roads, he had certainly 
some misgiving as to the propriety 
of sanctioning the use of mechani- 
cal power on roads, on account of a 
fear that it might frighten the horses 
using the road. The same objection to 
the use of mechanical power was, he be- 
lieved, entertained by other hon. Mem- 
bers. As far as he remembered the 
result of the investigation of the Com- 
mittee as to the question of mechanical 
power frightening the horses, it resolved 
itself into this—that if they could stop 
the noise, or the escape of smoke or 
steam, they would not frighten the 
horses at all; butif they did not succeed 
in preventing noise and the escape of 
steam and smoke, then the use of me- 
chanical power would frighten the horses. 
He understood there was not the least 
difficulty in preventing the escape of 
smoke and steam, and the regulations 
proposed to be laid down by the 
Board of Trade distinctly provided 
that that must be done. In ail cases it 
was to be necessary that the tramway 
cars should be drawn without noise, 
smoke, or steam, and in that case they 
could be driven with safety to the animal 
power engaged in drawing other vehicles. 
Whether the House were willing to 
adopt the principle of permitting the use 
of mechanical power or not, he should 
oppose the Amendment of his hon. and 
gallant Friend behind him, and should 
vote for the third reading of the Bill. 
Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, the 
Bill raised a very important question, 
and he did not think he would be oc- 
cupying the time of the House unneces- 
sarily if he said a few words upon it, 
having had personal experience of the 
working of these engines on a road in 
his immediate neighbourhood. There 
was an ancient tramroad, which extended 
for about five miles along the Bay of 
Swansea, and close to his own residence. 
It had existed as a tramroad for some 70 
years, or perhaps more. It became dis- 
used for the purposes for which it was 
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originally constructed, and it was after- 
wards converted into a horse tramroad 
for the conveyance of passengers from 
Swansea to the village of Oystermouth, 
five miles away. The tramroad had been 
worked for this purpose for about 15 
years, and it had satisfied every possible 
requirement. It had conveyed a large 
number of passengers for this distance 
of five miles without the slightest incon- 
venience to anybody. He was not aware 
that any accident bad ever occurred. 
Everybody was perfectly satisfied, and 
the accommodation afforded to the lo- 
cality was complete and satisfactory. He 
had himself, when he had the honour of 
commanding a Volunteer regiment, con- 
veyed the regiment, 600 strong, along the 
tramway line without the slightest diffi- 
culty. Of course, he meant in a series 
of cars, drawn by horses ; and that, too, 
on a day when there was considerable 
traffic, because it was necessarily a holi- 
day. A short while ago the tramway 
was purchased by a London Company, 
and they proceeded last year, about 
the month of August, to put upon 
it one of these locomotive engines. 
He had no sort of prejudice against 
the use of the engine; on the con- 
trary, he was rather glad to see that the 
engine was placed upon it, as he hoped 
an improvement in the shape of lower- 
ing the fares would be secured, and that 
the public would gain an advantage. 
The engine worked very badly, and in 
the month of December improved en- 
gines of the same kind as those proposed 
to be used on street tramways were in- 
troduced, since which people residing 
in the district had had practical proof 
of the working of these so-called noise- 
less engines. The tramway was situ- 
ated immediately adjoining the turn- 
pike road. It was not on the turnpike 
road, and was, therefore, not so dis- 
advantageously placed as an ordinary 
tramway. It ran alongside the turn- 
pike road, which was not deprived of 
any of its original width. The House 
would, perhaps, consider that this was 
an exceptionally favourable state of 
things. The tramway did not occupy 
the centre of the road, as was usually the 
case, but passed alongside the road, and 
yet so much inconvenience was experi- 
enced from the passing of this engine, that 
many persons were afraid to drive along 
the road at all. The engines in use were 
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engines, which were to be used under 
this Bill ; but they were neither noiseless 
nor steamless. He gave this as a fact 
within his own knowledge, and he 
thought that hon. Gentlemen who had 
sat upon this Committee had. been mis- 
led by the statements of engineers ; at 
any rate, they had not had the experi- 
ence he (Mr. Hussey Vivian) had had of 
these engines, and he was prepared, 
without the slightest hesitation, to say 
that the engines were neither noiseless 
nor steamless. Smokeless they might 
be, because it was possible to use fuel 
which would not send out smoke; but 
noiseless or steamless they were not. On 
the contrary, the noise of the engines 
could be heard for a long distance. He 
had heard it himself for more than half- 
a-mile, and he was told by others that 
they had heard it for more than a mile- 
and-a-half. The noise made by the trains 
in running along the line was very con- 
siderable indeed, and he was quite cer- 
tain, from the knowlege he possessed of 
mechanics, that they could not construct 
an engine and make it run at the rate of 
some eight miles an hour without its 
making considerable noise. Then, again, 
they could not-construct a steam engine 
from which it would be possible to pre- 
vent steam escaping at times. It was 
quite clear that every steam engine must 
have a safety valve. It was ridiculous 
to suppose that they could construct a 
steam engine without a safety valve, 
and from time to time the steam must 
escape from the valve. Then, again, 
the engine would prime im consequence 
of the water collecting in the cylinder, 
and that water must be driven off by 
steam. He had, in fact, seen the steam 
constantly escaping. Horses were also 
frightened by the fire of the engine. At 
night there was the reflection of the fire 
on the road, and thus meeting one of 
these engines at night was calculated 
to frighten horses seriously. There 
was no doubt about this fact, because it 
occurred from day to day. Horses were 
constantly frightened ; and, as a matter 
of fact, his own family had been almost 
driven off the road in consequence of the 
running of the tramway engines. He be- 
lieved that engines would not have been 
allowed on the line, if it had not been 
an existing tramway; and the persons 
who were aggrieved contended that the 
Company had no right to use engines 
upon it, although it was an existing 
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tramway. He had himself brought the 
matter before the County Road Board. 
They had commenced a prosecution, 
which was sub judice, and the decision 
expected shortly in the Court of Chan- 
cery. Various affidavits had been made 
in support of the injunction prayed for. 
The injunction was to restrain the use 
of locomotives upon the line ; and, per- 
haps, the House would allow him to 
read the affidavit of a farmer with re- 
gard to an accident which happened to 
him not very long ago. John Beynon, 
a farmer ef Oystermouth, in the county 
of Glamorgan, said that— 


“ On Saturday, the 22nd of December, 1877, 
he was returning from Swansea, about 6 o’clock 
in the evening, and that, after passing the turn- 
pike gate, he heard the tram-engine coming 
from Swansea, there being at the time two car- 
riages in front of him, and a large omnibus 
immediately behind, which wanted to pass. He 
had to draw his horse to the left hand side of the 
road, nearest the tramway, in order to allow 
the omnibus to pass, and as the tram-engine 
came up, it greatly frightened the horse, which 
started off and came in contact with the om- 
nibus. ‘The vehicle was overthrown, and his 
wife and himself were both thrown out. His 
wife had her shoulder much bruised, and he 
himself fell upon his head, which was badly 
cut. He was taken home and attended by the 
doctor for five weeks, during which time he was 
unable to leave his house, and he had not re- 
covered yet ; and, indeed, he had been told by 
the doctor he never would get over it com- 
pletely.” 


There were numerous affidavits with 
regard to other accidents, and he need 
not remind the House that this was not 
the case of a narrow street, but of a 
turnpike road with open ground around 
it. He asked the House if they were 
prepared to pass incidentally, and in 
this manner, clauses which would intro- 
duce such a system as this into the main 
thoroughfares of the large towns? He 
did not regard this as a broad question 
which had already been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and settled by the House. Very 
few hon. Members knew that the ques- 
tion was coming before the House that 
day. When he himself heard it, he had 
to hunt through the Papers in order to 
ascertain how it was to come before the 
House, and he discovered that it was to 
be brought forward, incidentally, in cer- 
tain clauses, which had been introduced 
into a Private Bill. It was quite true 
that the Committee had investigated the 
ease; but, unfortunately, they had only 
had one side before them, and he 
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had not had time to read the evidence. 
The Report of the Committee was 
dated the 7th of June. The House 
rose on the 7th of June for the Holi- 
days, and he really had not had time 
yet to read the evidence upon which 
the Report was based. Indeed, he 
doubted whether any hon. Member had 
had time to read it. He contended, 
therefore, that if the House sanctioned 
this Bill, they would be passing an Act 
and admitting a principle which would 
drive the public off the roads of the 
country. e was perfectly certain 
that the House was not aware of the 
danger of legislating in this inciden- 
tal manner. If steam power were to 
be sanctioned, let the question be tho- 
roughly discussed in the House. The 
Report of the Committee itself showed 
that the Committee were in doubt whe- 
ther they had sufficient evidence before 
them to act upon. They said— 


“A difficulty at once presented itself to your 
Committee. Parliament had, in two instances, 
sanctioned the use of steam for the experimental 
use of mechanical power ; but the instances were 
too few, and the trials of too partial a character, 
to allow a definite judgment to be formed.”’ 


Nevertheless, although the Committee 
said the instances were too few to allow 
a definite judgment to be formed, the 
House was called upon to legislate as if 
the most definite judgment possible had 
been formed. He ventured vo say that it 
would be unwise and precipitate legis- 
lation. Ifthey were going to adopt a 
new principle, let them thoroughly con- 
sider and discuss it, and think it out. 
Some statements had been made in re- 
gard to the use of steam tramways in 
Paris. He was in Paris last week, but 
he saw no engines in use. He saw 
hundreds of horse-cars working well, 
and without any strain upon the 
horses. He did remember once, two or 
three years ago, near the Gare de Lyon, 
seeing one of those things running; 
but if they had been successful in 
Paris, they would, long before this, 
have had them running in all the great 
thoroughfares. The lines which run 
up to the Exposition were worked by 
horse power, and he contended that 
they could work tramways by horse 
power, not only without inhumanity, but 
with perfect safety and economy. He 
had seen them working both in Paris 
and America; and with proper brakes, 
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such as were used in those countries, the 
carriages could be stopped instantane- 
ously. There was no sort of safety 
which could be gained by the use of 
locomotive power, which could not far 
better be gained by the use of horse 
ower. The argument had been used 
that the horses were soon worked out, 
and rendered unfit for service. That 
could easily be prevented by adapting 
the weight of the draught to the power 
of the horses. In that case, the horse 
would be no more worn out than in 
drawing a carriage. There was nothing 
to prevent horses being used with hu- 
manity in connection with the tramway 
system. He would not detain the House 
longer, and would simply add that he 
did not believe the public would obtain 
any saving in consequence of the use of 
steam power. He believed that it would 
turn out in the end that it was just as 
expensive, and the public would gain no 
benefit. He would not have detained 
the House at such length if it had not 
been that he was anxious to give the 
result of his own personal experience in 
connection with the use of steam upon 
tramways. 

Mr. BATES, as a Member of the 
Committee, supported the Bill. The 
Committee were intrusted by the House 
of Commons to take evidence, and they 
had formed their opinion entirely on the 
evidence they had taken. He must say 
that the evidence brought before the 
Committee was such that he was com- 
pelled, even against his will, to assent 
to the propriety of authorizing the use 
of steam. The only objection he took 
was to the speed at which engines were 
to travel. He did think that eight miles 
an hour in towns so densely populated 
‘as those of Lancashire, where these 
tramways were proposed to be made— 
such as Blackburn, Accrington, and 
Darwen—where factory children were 
coming out in large numbers at stated 
hours, was too great a speed, and that 
there ought to be some alteration in 
that respect. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, that having 
been a Member of the Select Committee 
on Tramways, he might be allowed to 
say afewwords. The questions remitted 
to the Committee to consider were—first, 
whether or not steam should be allowed 
to apply to tramways; secondly, if so, 
under what rules and regulations it was 
to be applied; and, lastly, to adapt 
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those rules and regulations to certain 
Bills and Provisional Orders? With one 
exception—namely, with regard to the 
speed at which the tramway locomotives 
weretorun—theCommitteewere perfectly 
unanimous inthe conclusionsthey arrived 
at, and the rules and regulations which 
they thought ought to be laid down. 
The hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had, 
he thought, shown undue fear as to 
the application of steam to tramways— 
especially upon narrow roads. In every 
case power was given to the local autho- 
rities to say whether these engines 
should be run on narrow roads or not. 
The Committee thought that the persons 
locally connected with the district were 
the best judges of the necessity of the 
case. Moreover, they gave the right of 
appeal to the general public to the 
Board of Trade in the event.of danger 
being apprehended. The hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had told the 
House that the public roads were made 
at the public expense, and he seemed to 
infer that the tramways were allowed to 
use the roads for nothing. He (Mr. W. 
Holms) thought the evidence showed, as 
a rule, that the local authorities called 
on the tramway authorities to bear an 
unduly large proportion of the expense 
of repairing the roads. The Committee 
had evidence from Paris, Philadelphia, 
Hesse-Cassel, and Glasgow, to the effect 
that in those cities steam power was in 
use, and that the cars could be pulled up 
in as short a space as cars drawn by 
horses. Then, again, it was proved 
that tramcars drawn by steam could 
easily run over gradients that would 
be almost unworkable by horse power. 
The hon. Member for Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) said that 
in his part of the country steam tram- 
ways had been found neither smokeless, 
noiseless, nor steamless. The hon. 
Member ought, therefore, to accept the 
regulations embodied in the present Bill, 
because they gave power to the public 
to appeal to the Board of Trade to have 
such tramways stopped if they did not 
comply with the regulations laid down 
with reference to steam, smoke, and 
noise. He wished, further, to point out 
that, instead of fixing an indefinite 
period for the existence of these tram- 
ways, the Committee had laid down as 
one of the leading principles that should 
not be allowed for a longer fixed 
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period than seven years. At the end 
of seven: years they might be sub- 
ject to further regulations, and must 
necessarily come under the notice both 
of the local authorities and the Board of 
Trade. He would only add that the 
importance of the question could scarcely 
be overrated. They all deplored that 
their great cities and towns were so 
over-crowded. If they were to lessen 
that over-crowding, the best means of 
attaining the object would be by passing 
those Tramway Bills and Provisional 
Orders, the object of which was to provide 
means for the conveyance of large 
masses of the people by cheap and easy 
methods. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought, in con- 
nection with tramways, that it would be 
found to be necessary to give the Board 
of Trade concurrent authority in all 
matters connected with the use of steam 
on railways. ‘There were defects in the 
present regulations; but it was admitted 
that, so far, the use of steam had only 
been sanctioned as an experiment. He 
saw that the hon. and gallant Member 
for South Durham (Colonel Beaumont), 
who had already spoken in favour of the 
Bill, had placed upon the Notice Paper 
a Question upon the subject, namely— 


“To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he is empowered to grant 
licences for the experimental use of steam or 
other mechanical power on Tramways, in accord- 
ance with the paragraph 8 of the Report of the 
Select Committee on Tramways (Use of Mecha- 
nical Power) Bills; and, if not, whether the 
Government will bring in a Bill authorizing the 
Board of Trade to place all Tramway Com- 
panies on the same footing, whether they have 
or have not applied during the present Session 
of Parliament for the Confirmation of Provi- 
sional Orders ?” 


It was evident that the hon. Member 
considered the use of steam sanctioned 
by the Select Committee as an experi- 
ment; and it was evident from whathad 
fallen from the hon. Member for Gla- 
morganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian), that 
it was not always a successful experi- 
ment. He (Mr. Newdegate) doubted 
very much whether, as the evidence 
which the hon. Member had been good 
enough to read to the House had never 
reached the Committee, the Committee 
were fully aware of the dangers and 
inconveniences which might result from 
the use of steam power on tramways. 
What he would, therefore, suggest was 
this—that these Bills should be post- 
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poned, and that the House, before 
venturing further upon this experiment, 
should consider whether some extended 
powers, in connection with the use of 
steam on tramways, should not be given 
to the Board of Trade before such use 
was permitted; because, hereafter, they 
might be told, notwithstanding the seven 
years’ limit, that if any interference was 
attempted they would be sacrificing the 
capital which had been invested. In 
justice to those who contemplated the 
use of steam power, he thought the Board 
of Trade ought at once to be armed with 
a power of interference. 

Mr. O’CONOR was anxious to saya 
few words in answer to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian), having been a Member 
of the Committee to whom these Bills 
had been referred. It so happened that 
the Committee heard a great deal, during 
the time they were engaged in their 
deliberations, of the Swansea Tramway 
referred to by the hon. Member, as 
they had to deal with another tramway, 
upon which it was not proposed to use 
steam power at all; but which was in- 
tended to join the Oystermouth Tram- 
way, and in this way the Oystermouth 
Tramway came before them. They found 
that the Oystermouth Tramway was a 
tramway which had used steam power 
without any authority at all, and was sub- 
ject tonoregulations. The Board of Trade, 
in point of fact, had no control over it, 
and the Company could run any engine 
they liked, and at any speed they pleased. 
It was not wonderful that, under these 
circumstances, the Oystermouth Tramway 
had become a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood. But if a tramway under this Bill 
were authorized, the Board of Trade 
could stop it at any time, if. the rules 
laid down for the regulation of tram- 
ways were not carried out, or impose 
penalties for their own observance. It 
was very important, when the House 
came to divide upon the question, that 
no hon. Member should be under the 
impression that the experiences related 
to the House by the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire were likely to occur 
under the present Bill. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, the en- 
gines used upon the Oystermouth Tram- 
way were similar to those which were 
age to be used in the case of these 

ills. They were known, he believed, 
as the ‘‘ Hughes’ Patent Engine,” and 
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they were said to be noiseless and steam- 
less, and further, they limited themselves 
to a speed of eight miles an hour. 

Mr. O’CONOR said, the Committee 
‘had evidence from the owners of the 
Oystermouth Tramway that they pro- 
posed to run their trams at a rate of 15 
or 20 miles an hour. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
was a perfectly impartial witness in the 
case; but he wished to give his expe- 
rience in opposition to that of the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian). After the remarks 
that had been made by that hon. Mem- 
ber and the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), he felt that he ought not 
to sit still and not say a word. His ex- 
perience had been gained in connection 
with a tramway which had been con- 
structed in his own neighbourhood— 
namely, in the town of Wantage. It 
was a tramway of about 2} or 3 miles 
in length, and it had given universal 
satisfaction. [An hon. Memszr: Is it 
a steam tramway?] It was a steam 
tramway. They had a horse tramway 
originally, but found that it would not 
pay as a horse tramway; the wear and 
tear of horseflesh was very large; so they 
determined to ask for steam power, and 
they obtained it. They had now been 
running for more than a year, and their 
work was perfectly satisfactory. So far 
as horse tramways were concerned, he 
believed the most painful work they 
could put a horse to was drawing a tram- 
way car. It was positive cruelty to 
horseflesh. It reduced the life of a horse 
to an average of about ‘four years, 
while its value was reduced to £6 or £7. 
In fact, when it was done with for tram- 
way purposes, it was only fit for the 
knacker’s yard. Since steam had been 
established upon the Wantage Tramways 
no inconvenience had been sustained by 
the other traffic. He had ridden his own 
horses by the steam car; and, in addi- 
tion, he might say that it was a neigh- 
bourhood from which valuable horses 
were constantly being sent to and fro 
from the stables in the district to the 
railway station. They passed these tram 
cars four or five times a-day, and he had 
never heard of any loss or any accident. 
In addition to that, the poor people who 
used the cars were able to ride in com- 
fort and luxury. The working men upon 
his farms, for a fare of 2d., could have a 
ride of two miles. They were able to 
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go backwards and forwards for that 
small sum, and they would save the 
great loss of time involved in walking. 
Under these circumstances, he earnestly 
hoped that the House would not reject 
the Bill; but that, by passing it, they | 
would enable the working men of other 
localities to enjoy the luxury and com- 
fort of travelling which had been en- 
joyed not only by himself, but by a large 
number of poor people in the district in 
which he resided. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, he wished to make one or two ob- 
servations upon a point which had not, 
as yet, been adverted to. He wished to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
steam were to be allowed on these tram- 
ways, in what respect would the tram- 
ways differ from railways, except that 
they would run on roads made for them 
by other people, whereas the railways 
were on roads constructed at great 
expense by the companies which worked 
them? He should like, also, to ask, 
whether the tramways would, or would 
not, be subject to the railway passenger 
duty ? because, if they were, he should, 
at least, have the satisfaction of knowing 
that if he voted for this Bill, he should 
be aiding the increase of the country’s 
Revenue ; if they were not, they would 
be placed in a position of very unfair 
advantage over the railways of the 
country. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH believed that tram- 
ways worked under steam power were 
worked much more quietly and noise- 
lessly than those which were drawn by 
horses. In fact, one of these steam tram- 
cars did not make one-half the noise 
which an ordinary tramcar made in the 
streets at the present time, or one-fourth 
of the noise which a steam roller made 
upon the Thames Embankment every 
day of the week. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought it would be of great 
advantage to pass the present Bill. He 
believed that what had been already 
said had been quite true—that the op- 
position to the introduction of steam 
power was really an opposition to tram- 
ways generally, and the objection enter- 
tained to tramways was due in a great 
respect, he was afraid, to the unsatis- 
factory supervision which existed over 
the rails as they were now laid down. 
It was a most extraordinary thing that 
in London the rails were of a worse 
pattern than in any other town in Europe, 
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On the Continent no inconvenience what- 
ever was sustained from the rails; but 
in London the rails were only equalled 
by those in America, and were, un- 
doubtedly, a nuisance. He was satisfied 
that steam cars would be much less 
nuisances than horse cars. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER said, he had nothing’ to say in 
regard to the general merits of these 
Bills for the use of steam power on tram- 
ways; but he had risen princely to 
answer the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen). He believed there was a 
clause in one of the Bills now before 
the House, by which it was proposed— 


“That notwithstanding anything contained 
in this Order, the promoters or any persons 
using any tramways &c., shall be subject and 
liable to the provisions of any general Act which 
may now, or hereafter, be obtained in this or 
any future Session of Parliament, or by which 
any tax or duty may be granted or imposed for 
or in respect of tramways or of passengers 
conveyed thereupon.” 


The question asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman was a very important one, in 
so far as it related to the intentions of 
Parliament. If Parliament passed these 
Bills, and gave power for the use of 
steam on tramways, the question of tax- 
ation must very properly be considered 
hereafter. At the present moment, he 
apprehended the position of the House 
to be this—The question of the use of 
steam on tramways had been raised 
upon a certain number of Provisional 
Orders and Private Bills. Each of the 
cases had been investigated upon its 
merits by the same Select Committee. 
That Committee had decided, first of 
all, that certain regulations should be 
introduced in all cases in which steam 
power was to be allowed; and, secondly, 
it had decided to recommend that in 
the case of each individual Bill, it wasa 

roper case for the application of steam. 
t was obvious that if they were to 
allow steam power to be used, it was 
impossible not to allow it in cases where 
the same state of things prevailed. Of 
course, each case must necessarily be 
examined on its merits. As to what the 
mere eo merits of that Bill might be, 

e had no knowledge at all, except that 
the Committee had recommended the 
House to pass it. The merits ef the 
case did not, however, attract much 
attention in the discussion; but the dis- 
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cussion had rather turned upon the 
question whether steam power was to 
be used at all. Ifit were to be used, it 
must be used under regulations. 
lations had been prepared by the Com- 
mittee, which had paid great attention 
to the subject. These regulations were 
inserted to prevent danger, and they went, 
as far as possible, to mitigate any incon- 
venience which was likely to arise to 
the public. They also laid down further 
restrictions, and gave power to the public 
and to the local authorities to appeal for 
further protection to the Board of Trade. 
If it were necessary to give further 
tel he imagined they might easily 

egiven. He apprehended there would 
be no difficulty in making further regu- 
lations; and, considering the care with 
which the subject had been investigated 
by the Committee, he thought it only 
reasonable that the House should adopt 
the conclusions of the Committee. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that before the 
House went to a division, he should like 
to put a question. It was said that in 
regard to those who travelled by these 
tramways, the use of steam would pro- 
bably cheapen the fares and facilitate the 
convenience to the public. The question 
he wished to put had reference, how- 
ever, to the people who did not travel 
by them, but who were likely to be in- 
jured by them. In the 21st clause of 
the Bill, it was provided that securities 
for the protection and convenience of the 
public should be laid down by the Board 
of Trade, and the clause made reference 
to Schedule A, in which the securities 
were tabulated. The House had been 
told that the Committee had come to the 
conclusion that in principle it was de- 
sirable that the use of stedm should be 
permitted, instead of horse power upon 
tramways, provided that due securities 
were taken for the protection of the 

ublic. He wished to ask the hon. 

entleman the Member for Warwick, 
whether, looking at the Bill as it now 
stood, his opinion as Chairman of the 
Committee was, that the securities now 
embodied in the Bill were such as the 
Committee intended the public should 
have, and were sufficient for the security 
of the public who did not travel by 
tramways ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL remarked, that 
if he were in Order in replying to the 
question of the noble Lord, he would 
say that the Committee very carefully 
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considered the mechanical app 
that were to provide ards for the 
protection of the public; and they took 
as their text some regulations which had 
already been drawn up by the Board of 
Trade. They examined the regulations 
on their merits, and had adopted some 
and modified others. Certain sugges- 
tions which were made to agg » 
mittee were rejected, on the ground 
that they were unnecessary or were 
deemed to be dangerous, because they 
would tend to confuse the driver, and to 
take off from him the responsibility 
which should properly pers to him. 
Then, again, other suggestions were 
rejected, because they were such as 
mechanical science had not perfected ; and 
therefore it was considered that the 
present was not the time for insisting 
upon them. Powers were, however, 
given to the Board of Trade to make 
fresh bye-laws from time to time in re- 
gard to these mechanical appliances, if 
they should consider alterations or ad- 
ditional regulations to be necessary; 
and the bye-laws, so made, would apply 
to every Private Bill and every Pro- 
visional Order. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the point he had 
raised was, whether the Bill would give 
security to the public? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, the securi- 
ties taken were, in his opinion, sufficient. 

Mr. MAC IVER was of opinion that 
the Bill ought not to be passed until 
ample securities were provided for the 
protection of the public. 

Mr. GRAY trusted, that ifthe House 
did not think fit to pass the Bill, the 
proposal for adjourning the considera- 


tion of the question would be agreed to; 
because it would be a great i —— to 
the promoters of these six Bills, which 


were introduced at the beginning of the 
Session, to reject them after they had 
been affirmed by the Select Committee. 
He understood that these were the only 
Tramway Bills which contained powers 
for the use of steam; and he had no 
doubt whatever that the promoters 
would be ready to strike out, if it were 
necessary, all the provisions relating to 
the use of steam, rather than lose the 
entire measure. The Motion now pro- 
posed by the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B, Barttelot) was to reject the 
Bills entirely. He (Mr. Gray) thought 
that would be unjust and unwise. 
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Tramways were very much desired by 
the public, and, even with the clauses 
relating to steam struck out, the Bills 
now before the House would be very 
useful. The sweeping proposition of 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex would, therefore, not only be a 
terrible injustice to the promoters, but 
would occasion great inconvenience to 
the public. All that discussion would 
have been avoided, if the Government 
had taken a bolder course in reference 
to the matter. Last year the Govern- 
introduced a Bill dealing with the ques- 
tion of the use of steam on tramways, 
and why they had not again introduced 
it this year he (Mr. Gray) was at a loss 
to know. It would have been far better 
for the Government to have taken up 
the question as proposed last year, in- 
stead of leaving it to be settled by a 
Select Committee upon a Private Bill. 

Mr. PULESTON thought it would 
be hard that these Bills should be re- 
jected merely because they contained 
—— for the use of steam power. 

e had authority from the persons 
who represented the promoters of two 
of the Bills to say that they did not 
value at all the provisions for the use 
of steam power in proportion to the 

assing of the rest of their measures. 
Fre would, therefore, if in Order, move 
that the Bill be re-committed, with the 
view of allowing the matter to be re- 
considered. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is already 
an Amendment before the House, and 
no other Amendment can be moved until 
that has been disposed of. 

Mr. PULESTON asked, if he would 
be in Order in moving that the debate 
be adjourned ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has exhausted his right to speak upon 
the Question. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Joseph M' Kenna.) 


Mr. RAIKES hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), 
who had moved the adjournment of the 
debate, would not persevere with that 





Motion, The matter had now received 
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very full consideration at the hands of 
the House, and it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that a greater amount of infor- 
mation would be supplied in any future 
debate than they had already before 
them. He (Mr. Raikes) had not in- 
tended to. take any part in the debate, 
because he thought the course taken by 
the Select Committee had been suffi- 
ciently vindicated by the hon. Member 
for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel). Whatever 
his (Mr. Raikes’s) opinion might be in 
regard to the abstract question, he could 
not help feeling that the matter had 
been carefully investigated by the Com- 
mittee. He spoke himself as one who 
was not altogether in love with the use 
of locomotives or steam power on the 
public roads. He viewed with dissatis- 
faction and some distrust the course 
taken by the Legislature of late years 
in allowing engines of this sort to per- 
ambulate the public roads; but, inregard 
to these particular Bills, he thought the 
House at that time was dealing too late 
with the question. This discussion 
should have been raised at the proper 
time, inasmuch as the objections taken 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex and the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire were second reading 
objections, and not objections which 
applied to the third reading. When 
the matter was brought before the House 
in the first instance—and he (Mr. Raikes) 
had called attention to these Bills as 
early as the 8th of February in the pre- 
sent year—that was the proper time for 
raising the question. He was bound to 
say that it would be very hard upon 
the promoters of these particular Bills, 
that, because the House had suddenly 
changed its mind, they should suffer for 
what was not their own fault. It ap- 
peared to him—although he did not 
concur in all the recommendations of 
the Select Committee, and although he 
should watch with some little interest 
and some little doubt the result of the 
experiment now proposed—it appeared 
to him that they would be doing an in- 
justice to the suitors to Parliament if 
they were to refuse to read these Bills a 
third time. Under these circumstances, 
he trusted the hon. Member for Youghal 
would not persevere with his Motion; 
but that the House would be allowed to 
come to a conclusion upon the Aberdeen 
Bill, which might facilitate the progress 
of the other measures, He reminded 
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the House that the Bills would still haye 
to go to the House of Lords, and that 
the principle involved in them might 
be raised there. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
under those circumstances, so ably 
pointed out by the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees, he would ask 
leave of the House to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. PARNELL wished to ask a 
question before the House came to a 
division. The hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Gray) had pointed out to 
the House that last year the Government 
proposed a Tramway Bill which was not 
proceeded with, but referred to a Select 
Committee, which Committee had since 
reported. He wished to know if the 
Government had any intention of con- 
sidering the whole question of the use 
of steam power on tramways, and of 
initiating legislation upon the subject; 
or, whether they proposed to leave it 
to individual tramway companies to in- 
clude provisions of this nature in their 
applications to Parliament? He was 
desirous of pointing out to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the course of the 
House would be very much simplified if 
the Government would grapple with the 
subject by independent legislation of 
their own. There would then be no 
necessity for continual discussions on 
the subject of motive power on tram- 
ways, whenever Bills of this kind came 
on for consideration. . 

Mr. DELAHUNTY did not think 
that the powers now asked for by private 
companies of using steam power upon 
the public roads had been sufficiently 
considered, and the Bill ought not to 
pass the third reading until the clauses 
relating to steam were removed from it. 
The Bill would be very easily disposed 
of if these clauses were taken away. 
He gathered from the discussion which 
had taken place that the public were 
asked to give up half the road to private 
companies, and, in addition, to allow 
steam engines to run upon the roads, 
which would have the effect of pe tt | 
the public of the entire use of the roa 
in any instance. He fully endorsed 
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what the hon. Member for Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) had said— 
that by allowing steam tramways to be 
used upon the public road, they actually 
made a present of the road to the tram- 
waycompany. If, then, there were to be 
a steam tramway upon a public road, he 
thought it ought to belong to the road 
authorities, and the Government should 
give power to the local authorities to 
establish steam tramways wherever it 
was considered necessary. He was in 
favour of having tramways and railroads 
in all directions, but he thought that 
the tramways on the public roads should 
be under the control of the local autho- 
rities. Under these circumstances, and 
being of opinion that these tramway 
Bills should be postponed until proper 
provision was made for the protection of 
the public, he would move that the 
debate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Delahunty.) 


Viscount SANDON stated, that he 
was not responsible for any legislation 
which had taken place upon the ques- 
tion, either last Session or in the pre- 
sent; but, in answer to the question 
which had been put by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Parnell), he must say that 
as far as the Government were concerned 
they did not see at the present moment 
any necessity for general legislation 
upon the question. Of course, it would 
be necessary for the House to consider 
the matter carefully. He believed, how- 
ever, that it been very carefully inquired 
into by the Select Committee, and the 
reasons they gave for affirming these 
Bills were so strong as to make it right 
not to oppose the decision to which they 
had arrived. That was the position 
which the Government assumed, and he 
hoped the House would be satisfied that 
there had been no haste in the matter. 
The subject had been fully investigated, 
not only by the Committee which sat 
this year, but by a Committee which sat 
all through last year, and which reported 
in favour of authorizing the use of steam 
on tramways. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought it would be 
well to adjourn the consideration of 
these Bills, so as to give an opportunity 
for striking out the steam clauses rather 
than sacrifice the whole measure. The 
Committee who investigated the subject 
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had reported that it was desirable that 
steam tramways, under certain restric- 
tions, should be permitted; but the House 
did not know whether or not these par- 
ticular conditions ee to the Bill now 
before them. Of that they had no evi- 
dence whatever. Another question also 
arose—namely, to what extent the Com- 
mittee which sat upon these Bills were in- 
formed of the real facts of the case? He 
was one who thought that the evidence 
adduced by the promoters of the Bills 
was not likely to be thoroughly impar- 
tial. The promoters, no doubt, made 
out the. best case they could, and any 
evidence they tendered would be that 
of parties who were settled with out- 
side before the matter came on for de- 
cision. For these reasons, he thought 
it desirable that a general Act should 
be brought in by the Government, which 
should apply to the whole question, and 
upon which there might be a full oppor- 
tunity for discussion. He thought the 
best course would be to adjourn the 
debate. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: — Ayes 216; 
Noes 119: Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 173.) 

On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read the third time ?” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he under- 
stood that the House had now divided 
in favour of the third reading of the 
Bill. It appeared to him that, on the 


part of a large number of hon. Mem-————— 


bers, there was a very serious doubt as 
to whether the steam clauses imported 
into the Bill, and which involved a most 
important principle, had been sufficiently 
considered. It was thought right to 
bring under the notice of the Govern- 
ment the propriety of giving further 
powers to the Board of Trade for the 
regulation of tramways. He was strongly 
of opinion that the question of authoriz- 
ing the use of steam on tramways ought 
to be further considered. He would, 
therefore, move that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted, with a view to the further con- 
sideration of the clauses which gave the 
power of working these tramways by 
steam. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member that, after the vote 
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of the House upon the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex, no other Amendment 
can be moved. The Question I have now 
to put is, that the Bill be now read the 
third time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 0m — 


ENDOWED SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS— 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whether, having regard 
to the 12th section of ‘‘The Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869,” which directs that 

“in framing schemes under this Act.provision 


shall be made so far as conveniently may be for 
extending to girls the benefits of endowments,” 


he can inform the House how far the 
Commissioners have been able to give 
effect to that direction ; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
tabulated statement of the Schemes in 
which such provision has been made ? 
Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
have not lost sight of the section referred 
to, nor of the intention of Parliament in 
passing it. They have, however, found 
the same practical difficulty in giving 
full effect to it experienced by their 
Predecessors, and alluded to in their 
Report of December, 1876. The results, 
though falling short of what could be 
wished, are not in themselves incon- 
siderable, but could hardly be stated 
within the limits of a Parliamentary 
answer. <A tabular statement, such as 
is asked for, could only be given after 
considerable trouble and research; but 
if the hon. Gentleman will confer with 
me, I shall be glad to go as far as I can 
in giving him all necessary information. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
MR. JOHN DALY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Mr. John Daly, late 
travelling clerk in the Irish Post Office 
Service, who was compulsorily retired 
subsequent to an accident to a train in 
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which he was travelling ; whether his 
attention has been called to the evidence 
given by the medical doctor to the Post 
Office, Dr. Toler, on the occasion of a 
suit for compensation instituted by Mr. 
Daly against the Railway Company to 
the effect that he was suffering from 
‘mental derangement,” which was com- 
ise: disproved on the trial, and dis- 

elieved by the jury; whether his at- 
tention has been called to the evidence 
given by the same gentleman, in the 
cases of Crowford, Darby, and Hilliard, 
who at various times took proceedings 
for compensation for injury by Railway 
accidents, and which referred their suf- 
ferings to totally different causes from 
those testified by the qualified medical 
witnesses who had attended them ; and, 
whether he will cause independent 
inquiry to be made in the case of 
Daly, with a view to remedying any in- 
justice which it may appear has been done 
him? 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS: Sir, my 
attention has been called to the case of 
John Daly, a sorter in the Irish Post 
Office Service; but I may say, with- 
out going into the details of the re- 
sult of the inquiry that has been held, 
that Daly’s conduct and the letters he 
has addressed to headquarters tend 
strongly to confirm the view that has 
been taken by Dr. Toler, and I have no 
reason to believe that injustice has been 
done, or that any advantage would be 
gained by further investigation. With 
regard to the other cases in which 
Crawford, Darby, and Hilliard have from 
time to time taken or threatened pro- 
ceedings against railway companies for 
alleged injuries, my attention has also 
been called to them, and I see no reason 
to doubt that the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Toler was correct. 

Mr. GRAY, in consequence of the 
answer he had received, gave Notice of 
his intention to call attention to this 
matter at the earliest opportunity. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ASSIZES AND 
QUARTER SESSIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WILLIAMS WYNN asked the 
Secretary of State forthe Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to the fact that certain Assizes have been 
already fixed by the Judges for the week 
during which the Quarter Sessions are 
by Act of Parliament directed to be held 
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which will ores those Sessions being 
held upon their accustomed days in that 
week, and to the inconvenience that will 
thus be caused to the magistrates, coun- 
sel, and jurors; and, if he will be pre- 
pared, by a short Act of Parliament, to 
extend the operation of the Act 4 and 5 
Will. 4, c. 47, to the Midsummer Ses- 


sions ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he was aware that it had hap- 
pened in more cases than one that cer- 
tain Assizes had been fixed by the 
Judges for the week in which the Quar- 
ter Sessions were held under the provi- 
sions of an Act of Parliament, and this, 
no doubt, led to someinconvenience. A 
Committee of Judges, together with the 
Lord Chancellor and himself, had been 
considering the subject, with a view to 
make arrangements for the future, by 
which the inconvenience which had thus 
been occasioned would be avoided ; and 
it was not worth while, therefore, to 
bring in a Bill that Session. 


INDIA — THE JOWAKI AFREEDIS 
EXPEDITION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HERSCHELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Despatches relating to the military 

roceedings against the Jowaki Afreedis 
Sd been forwarded by the Governor 
General to this Country; and, if not, 
whether he can explain the cause of the 
delay ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
that the despatches referring to the sub- 
ject had been received. 


ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES — THE 
MILITIA—FINES FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


QUESTION. 


Mason O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What decision 
has been come to with regard to the 
disposal of the amount annually derived 
from fines for drunkenness in Militia re- 
giments, which it was stated last Session 
would be referred to a Departmental 
Committee, and whether that Committee 
will shortly make their report ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that the Departmental Committee to 
whom the question had been referred 
had made their Report, and that their 
recommendations on the subject had 
been forwarded to the Treasury, with 
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whose approval he hoped they would 
meet. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. — QUESTION. 


Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he can name the day on which 
he will move the Education Votes in 
Committee of Supply ? : 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, he was afraid he could not 
name the exact day, but would endea- 
vour to inform the hon. Gentleman as 
early as possible when those Votes would 
be brought on. 


PHYSICAL COMPETITION FOR THE 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he intends to lay 
upon the Table the Report of the Joint 
Committee of the War Office of the Civil 
Service Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider the question, whether the present 
literary examinations for the Army 
should be supplemented by physical 
competition ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
he had no objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Report referred 
to. In doing so, however, it must be 
understood that it was without prejudice 
to any action that might, or might not, 
be taken upon it. 


TRAMWAYS—MECHANICAL POWER. 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL BEAUMONT asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he is empowered to grant licences for the 
experimental use of steam or other me- 
chanical power on Tramways, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 8 of the Report of 
the Select Committee on Tramways (Use 
of Mechanical Power) Bills; and, if not, 
whether the Government will bring in a 
Bill authorizing the Board of Trade to 
place all Tramway Companies on the 
same footing, whether they have or have 
not applied during the present Session 
of Parliament for Confirmation. of Pro- 
visional Orders ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I have no 
power to grant licences for the experi- 
mental use of steam or other mechanical 
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power on tramways ; and after what has 
passed on the subject in the House to- 
day, I think the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman will agree with me that, sup- 
posing we considered general legislation 
desirable, it would be almost impossible 
for me to pass a Bill at this period of 
the Session. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES—YEO- 
MANRY SERGEANT MAJORS. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain MILNE-HOME asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What scale 
of pensions or compensation will be given 
to those Sergeant Majors in regiments of 
Yeomanry Cavalry who have acted as Ad- 
jutants, Quartermasters, and Paymasters, 
and who must shortly be superseded by 
officers on full pay from the Army ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that no scale of pensions was laid down 
for the rank and file; but, inasmuch as 
it had been brought to his knowledge 
that some of those non-commissioned 
officers had been performing duties 
which ought to be discharged by officers 
of a higher rank, they would be super- 
seded, and it was his intention to apply 
for special allowances for them. Other- 
wise they would receive only 3s. 3d. 
a-day. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION—NORTH 
SUNDERLAND HARBOUR. 
QUESTION, 


GenEerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Vice President of the Council 
as representing the Charity Commis- 
sioners, Whether any application has 
been made by the trustees of the Crewe 
Estate to sanction the appropriation of 
surplus funds of that trust for the im- 
provement of the ‘‘ North Sunderland 
Harbour ;” and, if so, what reply has 
been given, and, if favourable, what 
amount is authorized to be spent on the 
improvement ? 

RD GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that there had been some cor- 
respondence, but it was not yet concluded, 
between the Charity Commissioners and 
the trustees of the Charity to which he 
believed the Question had reference. 
The Charity Commissioners had informed 
the trustees that they were prepared to 
advise the appropriation of the surplus 
funds in question for the improvement of 
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North Sunderland Harbour, as soon as 
they had been furnished by the trustees 
with professional opinion upon the ex- 
penditure involved, the means of meeting 
it, and the benefits which were likely to 
be derived from their application in that 
way. 


NAVY—RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE 
DOCKYARDS—THE CLERKS. 


QUESTION. 


Caprain PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, When the re-organiza- 
tion of the clerical staff of the dockyards 
is likely to be proceeded with; and, 
whether, pending such re-organisation, 
the Admiralty will follow the precedent 
established by them in the case of the 
Admiralty clerks who in February last 
received an increase of pay as a preli- 
minary to their re-organization ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the re- 
organization of the clerical staff of the 
Dockyards will be proceeded with as 
soon as the re-organization of the clerical 
staff in London is completed. The in- 
crease of salary given to the clerks in the 
Departments in London was given on 
special grounds, and not as a preliminary 
to the re-organization of the departments. 
I cannot hold out any prospect of a 
preliminary increase of the salaries of 
the clerks employed in the Dockyards, as 
the circumstances of the case are wholly 
dissimilar from that ofthe clerks of the 
Admiralty. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. P. CORRY asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether he 
can name the day on which he will pro- 
ceed with the Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptey (Ireland) Bill ? 

HE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): In the pre- 
sent state of the Public Business, Sir, I 
cannot name a day for proceeding with 
the Bill in question; but I shall take 
the earliest opportunity that may be 
afforded me of doing so. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN BILL — THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE.—QUESTIONS. 


Captain PIM asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he would state 
why the Petition of the British Seamen’s 
Society referred to the Select Committee 
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on the Merchant Shipping Bill by this 
House has not been printed with the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before that 
Committee, and why the evidence of one 
seaman only representing the interests 
of that class has been taken before that 
Committee ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I was not 
a Member of the Select Committee on 
the Merchant Seamen Bill, and the ar- 
rangements respecting the evidence, I 
believe, were made by the Chairman of 
the Committee, my noble Friend the 
former President of the Board of Trade, 
and in conjunction with the Members of 
the Committee. I regret, therefore, that 
I am unable to give him the information 
he desires. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked, If it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to proceed this Session with the Amended 
Merchant Seamen Bill ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I have read 
carefully the volume of evidence taken 
by the Select Committee on the Mer- 
chant Seamen Bill, of which I was not 
a Member, and which was just con- 
cluding taking evidence when I became 
responsible for the Board of Trade. The 
evidence is of a very important cha- 
racter, both in its bearing upon the Bill, 
and also as raising very large questions 
connected with the Mercantile Marine 
Service ; and it was, I find, only circu- 
lated on Saturday. It is obvious that, 
before we proceed further to legislate 
on the subject, those who are connected 
with the Mercantile Marine, both in 
Parliament and in the country, should 
have an opportunity of fully considering 
not only the Bill as it has left the Com- 
mittee, but also the important evidence. 
And, as regards myself, I must frankly 
say that 1 am not prepared either to 
reject or to adopt many of the important 
suggestions made in it, without having 
had ample time to confer with others of 
large knowledge and experience respect- 
ing these matters, and to form my own 
independent judgment on the questions 
at issue. For these reasons alone, I 
think the House will agree with me that 
it is desirable to postpone the Bill to 
another Session. But, be this as it may, 
the Public Business on which Parlia- 
ment is already engaged, and the short 
time left for the transaction of it, would 
make it impossible for me to hope to 
pass a measure of this importance at 
this late period of the Session. 
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ARMY—THE TYRONE FUSILIERS— 
RATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether an 
officer of the Royal Tyrone Fusiliers in 
barracks at Omagh, who is also a gra- 
zier and dealer in live stock, having 
failed to sell in open market as fit for 
food a huge old sow no longer suitable 
for breeding purposes, succeeded in dis- 
posing of it to the meat contractor of 
his regiment ; whether the meat con- 
tractor was permitted to supply the flesh 
of the animal as pork to the men of the 
Tyrone Fusiliers at the full contract price 
for good meat ; whether some of the men 
did refuse to receive this pork at all, and 
whether the remainder did not throw it 
away as unfit for human use; whether 
it is not the case that the same officer 
has been already subject of complaint 
for his action towards the sergeants of 
the staff of the regiment in requiring 
them to supply themselves with meat 
from butchers designated by him; 
whether the officer in question is not 
a near relative of the colonel command- 
ing the regiment; and, whether Go- 
vernment will institute a full inquiry 
into all the circumstances ? 

Cotrone, STANLEY, in reply, said, 
the Question of the hon. Member was 
amusingly put; but, nevertheless, it con- 
veyed a somewhat serious imputation. 
The hon. Member had asked him a 
Question in reference to the matter at 
two hours’ Notice on the last morning 
before the Whitsuntide Recess. He 
(Colonel Stanley) telegraphed to Ire- 
land, and though the answer was not 
received before the hon. Member put 
his Question, it was received before the 
House adjourned, and the substance of 
it was immediately communicated to 
him. The allegation was distinctly de- 
nied. It was stated that there was no 
complaint whatever, and no appearance 
of discontent. Before the House ad- 
journed, he asked the hon. Member to 
give his authority for the statement he 
had made, in order that he might follow 
the matter up. The hon. Gentleman 
had not, however, thought fit to 
comply with that request up to the pre- 
sent time. After waiting some days, he 
desired a letter to the same effect to be 
addressed to him, but to that letter he 
had received no reply. He would have 
no objection to institute inquiry into the 
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case, when there was primd facie evidence 
sufficient to justify him in doing so; but 
until then, he would not, of course, take 
any notice of the matter. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that to put 
himself in Order he would conclude by 
moving the adjournment of the House. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had, in his résumé of the conversation 
which had occurred between them, for- 
gotten to mention one essential point— 
that he had told him that among his in- 
formants were soldiers of the Militia 
regiment in question. He had since, 
he might add, made further inquiries, 
and had received more letters, not only 
from soldiers, but from inhabitants of 
the town, and he should be happy to 
place these in the hands of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, if he would 
satisfy him that the persons who had 
thus written to him as a Member of Par- 
liament would not suffer—[‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] 
—from any disciplinary measure in con- 
sequence. This was not a mere condition 
of his own. The persons who had written 
to him requested their names should be 
kept secret; but they asked for an in- 
vestigation, and they stated that, if the 
Government chose, they could find plenty 
of evidence on the spot. 

Mr. MACARTNEY hoped the House 
would allow him to state what were the 
real facts of the case. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to remind 
the hon. Member that he is not in Order, 
as there is no Motion before the House. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan has 
not concluded with any Motion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan said he would con- 
clude with a Motion; but he did not 
do so. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I beg to move the 
adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(ir. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. MACARTNEY again rose. He 
said, he would not have intruded on the 
House with this question, but he had 
received a letter from his son, who was 
the officer of the regiment who examined 
the rations on the day in question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is proceeding to the discussion of a Ques- 
tion; but there is no Question before the 
House. 


Colonel Stanley 
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Mr. MACARTNEY understood that 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan had 
moved the adjournment of the House. 
If he was not in Order, he would sit 
down ; if he was, he would go on. 

Mr. SPEAKER repeated that there 
was no Question before the House. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, in that case, 
he would beg to second the Motion. He 
had received a letter from his son, in 
which he stated that the contractor was 
entitled to issue pork rations twice a- 
week, but that the men were not com- 
polled to take them, and could obtain 

eef rations instead. On the day in 
question four pork rations were refused, 
and beef rations were issued in their 
place. One man refused the ration of 


beef because it was too bony, and - 


another ration was given to him, about 
which he made no complaint whatever. 
He believed this was the origin of the 
complaint brought forward by the hon. 
Member. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND) — THE 
ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, When the Queen’s 
College Estimates will be proposed ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am not able at this 
moment to name a day for taking the 
Queen’s College Estimates. I think it 
will be convenient that the Bill relating 
to Intermediate Education in Ireland 
should be introduced in the other House 
first; and that, I hope, may be done 
soon—possibly, in the present week. 
After that proceeding, I shall probably 
be in a position to state when the Ksti- 
mates in question can be taken. 


TURKEY—THE MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What is 
the result of Mr. Consul General 
Faweett’s inquiry into the murder of the 
late Mr. Charles Ogle in Thessaly ; and, 
whether the Government intend to in- 
stitute a fresh inquiry ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be more convenient 
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that the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs should answer the Question. 

Mr. BOURKE observed, that the hon. 
Member had added to the Question since 
he gave Notice of it. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, he could 
explain his reason for doing so. He had 
put a series of Questions to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer late on Friday night, 
and he understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was to give him an 
answer that day. He thought there 
were to be no more technical objections 
on the part of the Foreign Office. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he wished to state 
that there was no desire on the part of 
the Foreign Office to delay the produc- 
tion of these Papers; but, on the con- 
trary, they were extremely anxious that 
they should be produced, and he could 
not understand why the hon. Member 
should be under the impression that 
there was a desire on the part of the 
Foreign Office to keep them back. When 
the House saw the Papas, they would 
be of opinion that no unnecessary delay 
had arisen in producing them. The fact 
was that the Papers were only received 
about three weeks ago. They extended 
over 62 pages of the Parliamentary Blue 
Book, and many of the documents being 
in the Turkish and Greek languages, 
there had been some little difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting them translated. 
‘When Papers left the Foreign Office, 
that Department was not responsible for 
any delay that occurred, but the printers. 
Delays had taken place in consequence 
of the unfortunate printers taking a 
holiday for a day or two at Whitsun- 
tide, and from its being necessary to 
have a sketch made to accompany the 
Papers. He was happy to say that 25 
copies were at that time in the Vote 
Office, containing all the information 
that it was possible to give with regard 
to this lamentable affair. The result of 
the inquiry was contained in the long 
Report which Mr. Consul General Faw- 
cett had sent home, and it would be 
more satisfactory that hon. Members 
should themselves refer to it. As the 
hon. Member had not seen the Report, it 
was rather premature in him to ask 
whether the Government intended to 
institute a fresh inquiry. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON gave Notice 
that he wouldtake an early opportunity of 
calling attention to the subject, and 
moving a Resolution. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN ENGLAND 


AND RUSSIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I wish to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he is now able to 
confirm, or to deny, the authenticity of 
the document which appeared in ‘‘ The 
Globe” newspaper last week, purporting 
to be the copy of a preliminary arrange- 
ment come to between England and 
Russia with reference to the modification 
of the Treaty of San Stefano ; and I beg 
further to ask him, whether, in the event 
of that document being authentic, he 
expects to be able shortly—or, at all 
events, before the conclusion of the 
Congress —to lay Papers upon the 
Table of the House, or to make any 
statement explanatory of that paragraph 
which referred to the special duty which 
would henceforth rest upon England of 
protecting the Ottoman Empire in Asia 
from the danger of the extension of 
Russian conquests in that direction ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
Question of the noble Lord, I may, per- 
haps, ask him another Question, of which 
I have given him private Notice — 
namely, Whether any other agreement 
has been signed between England and 
any other Power, or between Russia and 
any other Power, relating to the Con- 
ference ; and, if so, whether he can state 
the nature of such agreements ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I hope the House will not 
believe that it is from any indisposition 
to give a frank and plain answer, that I 
am compelled to give one of a restricted 
nature. The Paper, to which reference 
has been made, has evidently been ob- 
tained by some person who has had 
access to confidential communications ; 
and, as far as Her Majesty’s Government 
are concerned, is not only unauthorized, 
but surreptitious, and, as a statement 
of their policy, it is incomplete, and, 
therefore, inaccurate. With reference to 
the Question of the noble Lord the 
Member for Westmeath (Lord Robert 
Montagu), I can only say that, at the 
earliest proper moment, the Government 
will be prepared to give the fullest in- 
formation to Parliament ; but they must, 
in the meantime, appeal to Parliament to 
support them in not answering particular 
Questions on the subject unnecessarily. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


In answer to Mr. CHAPLIN, 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that on Tuesday he would 
be able to fix the day for the discussion 
of the Cattle Plague Bill, and that on 
Thursday further Estimates would be 
taken in connection with the Army. 

Mr. W. HOLMS: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question, 
of which I have given him private 
Notice—Whether, looking to the impor- 
tance of the Motion of which I have 
given Notice for to-morrow night, and 
which asks for the appointment of a 
Select Committee in regard to the Estab- 
lished Church in Scotland, whether he 
will allow the discussion on that subject 
to be taken at the early Sitting to- 
morrow? It may be in the recollection 
of the right hon. Baronet that I gave 
way, and did not bring forward my 
Resolution on a previous occasion, in 
order to allow the debate to proceed on 
the moving of the Indian troopsto Malta. 
I balloted for another day, and, having 
got the first place for to-morrow night, 
I think I have some claim on the Go- 
vernment. In the event of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer not seeing his 
way to give me the Morning Sitting, I 
would ask him to use his endeavours to 
make a House in the evening. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government are well aware 
of the importance of the question the 
hon. Gentleman is about to raise, and 
they are also aware that he kindly gave 
way to allow an adjourned debate to 
proceed. Therefore, he can rest assured 
the Government will do all in their 
power to obtain for him a good audience ; 
and, as the Morning Sitting will be de- 
voted to an important Scotch matter, no 
doubt a good number of Members will 
be present. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Govern- 
ment intended to stop the ordinary Busi- 
ness of the House before 12.30, in order 
to give facilities for the progress of the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Bill? 

Taz CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is not in our power to stop 
the progress of the ordinary Business. 

Mr. MAC IVER gave Notice that in 
consequence of the answer of the Pre- 
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sident of the Board of Trade to the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley), 
he would take an early opportunity of 
bringing forward his Motion on the 
subject of Merchant Seamen. He was 
afraid there would not be time this 
Session, but he would take the first op- 
portunity next Session. 


THE “NINETEENTH CENTURY ”—THE 
ARTICLE ON LIBERTY IN THE EAST 
AND WEST — (MR. GLADSTONE) — 
MR. HANBURY’S MOTION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
wish, Sir, to put a Question to the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. 
Hanbury), of which I have given him 
private Notice. I am sure that it must 
behis own opinion, and I am sure it must 
also be the opinion of the right hon. 








Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
that, at a time when the Congress is 
sitting, the Motion of which the hon. 
Member has given Notice would be very 
inopportune. I, therefore ask him, 
Whether it is not his intention to with- 
draw it? 

Mr. HANBURY: Sir, I am glad that 
my hon. and gallant Friend has asked 
me this Question, because I wish to state 
frankly to the House the course I intend 
to take. It is quite clear that a Motion 
of this kind is one that ought to be 
pressed forward for discussion at the 
earliest opportunity ; and, at the same 
time, it is one that ought not only to be 
discussed, but ought also to be put to 
the fair test of a division and a vote. 
But, even now, this Notice stands only 
ninth on the Paper, and I have had no 
opportunity of bringing it forward; and 
I, as yet, fear that to-night, and even on 
Thursday, I may be again prevented. I 
am as anxious as I ever was to discuss 
the issue which I have chosen to raise 
by it. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] It is usual in 
this House to believe the word of an 
hon. Member. I repeat, that I am still 
as anxious asI ever was to raise that 
question ; but, at the same time, I cannot 
be blind to the fact that my wish is not 
a by the Government, and that 
a large number of hon. Members are 
opposed to it on this side of the House. 
It is felt—and felt, I must admit, with 
some justice—that a time like this, when 
an European Congress has just com- 
menced its sittings, is, perhaps, the worst 
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time possible for carrying on a discussion 
of this kind, in which very large in ques- 
tions affecting both our foreign and our 
Indian policy will be raised. Even 
since I gave Notice of my Motion I may 
remind the House that an Amendment 
has been put down on the Paper by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), which shows the very wide, 
and it may be even the mischievous, 
issues that may be raised. Sorry as I 
am to withdraw a Motion of this kind— 
because I feel the act is liable to mis- 
representation, and feeling that it is no 
light thing to bring such a complaint 
against such a speaker, at the same time 
I do not think I should be justified, in 
the face of the feeling against this 
Motion which has been growing, and 
which has certainly grown largely since 
it was received with cheers by this House. 
I should not be justified in proceeding 
with a Motion of this description, which 
might not only exaggerate differences 
at home, but would do that which I 
earnestly wish to avoid—namely, the 
spreading in India of a knowledge of 
the very language to which the Motion 
refers, and which I am anxious to con- 
demn. Even, with all these reasons, I 
should not feel justified in withdrawing 
a Motion of this kind, involving a very 
grave complaint against a very important 
Member of this House; but I would 
ask the House to remember, that in the 
very terms of my Notice of that com- 
plaint, I have produced the evidence on 
which I rest the charge. [‘‘Order, 
order !’” | 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated to the hon. 
Member that he must keep within the 
limits of an answer to the Question 
which had been put to him. He was 
not entitled to enter on a discussion as 
to the merits of the Motion. 

Mr. HANBURY: Ido not wish to go 
beyond the fair limits of debate, and 
will only further say that, with the per- 
mission of the House, I will be glad to 
withdraw my Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, to 
take my stand on an appeal to the in- 
dulgence of the House, and to avoid 
making one of those Motions for the 
adjournment of the House, which are 
certainly inconvenient on account of 
their interfering with the course of Pub- 
lic Business. But the circumstances of 
this case are peculiar. A transaction, 
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a few minutes ago in common with other 
hon. Gentlemen in this House, has 
passed between the hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) and the hon. Member who has 
just sat down, and I think that the 
House may feel that they are entitled to 
know from me whether I challenge the 
resolution of the hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw the Motion of which he gave 
Notice ; or, if I acquiesce in that resolu- 
tion, why I acquiesce in it, seeing that 
the hon. Gentleman has made an appeal 
to the House for their permission to do 
that which, so far as I am aware, he was 
entitled to do without any permission 
whatever. I believe that as he was 
master enough to give this Notice, and 
to use what I presume he would call his 
discretion in giving it, so he is likewise 
master enough to withdrawit. Butitis 
difficult for me to listen in silence to the 
statement of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet that he thinks I myself must 
feel that the Motion ought to be with- 
drawn, because the Congress is sitting, 
and to the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man, who says that he feels it would be 
inconvenient and injurious that this 
Motion should be discussed, and that he 
likewise finds that it is opposed to the 
general sense of the House. No doubt, 
Sir, there are strong reasons why the 
hon. Gentleman should not proceed with 
the Motion, which I think the hon. 
Gentleman might have taken into his 
view at an earlier period. The hon. 
Gentleman gave his Notice deliberately, 
and, as 1 am informed—for I was ab- 
sent, and I was not made aware by him 
that any Notice was about to be given— 
as I am informed, and as he states, it 
was given amid cheers, which he calls 
the cheers of the House, and which I am 
told certainly were the rather animated 
cheers of a portion of this House, who 
appeared to have sympathized with, and 
to have joined their counsels with those 
of the hon. Gentleman, and from their 
collective wisdom to have produced this 
Notice. Now, it appears to me that no 
such Notice ought to be given unless in 
circumstances in which it can be perse- 
vered with. As long as it is a mere 
Notice, if is not within the jurisdiction 
of anyone except the person who gives it. 
I except, of course, those peculiar circum- 
stances in which you, Sir, as the organ 
of the House, see ground for objecting 
to the retention of a Notice on the 
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Notice Paper ; and I cannot too strongly 
state that I feel how wisely, Sir, you 
have acted in taking no such objection 
in the present case. The Notice, then, 
stood on the Notice Paper; and, in my 
opinion, such a Notice, which is virtually 
a Notice for the expulsion of a Member 
of this House, not in form but virtually 
—and which can have no other possible 
result—such a Notice, I say, ought not 
to be given except with the firmest in- 
tention to persevere with it. The argu- 
ment that it is difficult to find a night, 
and that it cannot come on on Monday, 
and probably cannot come on on Thurs- 
day, is an argument which, if it has any 
force at all, must have been fully in the 
view of the hon. Member at the time 
when he gave his Notice. Sir, I do not 
consider myself to be very greatly con- 
cerned in the Notice. It appears to me 
to be very much more, indeed, a matter 
between the hon. Member and the 
House than it is between him and me. 
If the hon. Member had made his Mo- 
tion, the House would then have had 
jurisdiction over it, and the House would 
have had the power of considering whe- 
ther, in respect to this proceeding of the 
hon. Member, it should take a course 
similar to that which was taken almost 
with unanimity on a very similar pro- 
ceeding 40 years ago. But, Sir, he does 
not make that Motion, and I do not in- 
tend to challenge him to make that Mo- 
tion. It is for the House to consider 
whether he should be challenged to do 
so. I, for my part, do not intend to 
challenge him to make it, and on this 
ground alone—that I think the general 
arguments in favour of going forward 
with a Motion of this kind are of a 
strength which cannot be overstated. 
But I own that after the description 
which it has pleased the hon. Gentleman 
to give of the article in which I have 
striven to do my duty as a loyal subject 
of the Crown—after that description 
has been attached to that article—I am 
by no means assured that a discussion 
upon the question would be for the pub- 
lic interest, I do not mean with reference 
to the Congress or anything that is going 
on in Europe. ButI so far concur with 
the feeling which has, perhaps, prompted 
others, that, on the whole, I cco it 
might be best for the public interests 
connected with the topics to which the 
article was addressed, that if, in the 
circumstances of the case, the hon. Gen- 
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tleman chooses not to persevere with his 
Notice, I should not assume the respon- 
sibility of challenging him to goon. In 
the circumstances, 1 do not intend to 
exercise any such right of challenge. 
I am in the hands of the House to 
move the adjournment ornot. Ido not 
mean to say more. I would have said 
less, but for what fell from the hon. 
Member, and the hon. and gallant 
Baronet who put this Question. I have 
no desire myself to prolong the discus- 
sion on the matter, and unless a wish be 
expressed for the adjournment of the 
House, I shall not move it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0. 0 — 


EPPING FOREST BILL—[Bu 188.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Noel.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
scheme proposed under this Bill would, 
on the whole, give great satisfaction to 
those persons who were interested in the 
preservation of Epping Forest. The 
arbitrator, to be appointed under the 
Bill, would have to determine what com- 
pensation should be given in respect of 
that part of the Forest which was some 
time ago wrongfully inclosed, and which 
would now be restored to the public. 
As many other questions would have to 
be decided by the arbitrator, it washoped 
that the Government would state to the 
House who the arbitrator nominated by 
the Government would be. There were 
some objections to the Bill in points of 
detail. With regard to the constitution 
of the Board of Management, the Go- 
vernment were wise in confiding the pre- 
servation of the Forest mainly to the 
Corporation of the City of London, as 
they had shown a great interest, and 
taken an active part, in asserting the 
rights of the commoners. There were 
to be 12 members of the Corporation on 
the Committee of Management. He 
suggested the addition of two or three 
representatives of the East of London 
and other parts of the Metropolis that 
were specially interested in the preser- 
vation of the Forest. He held that the 
popular element should be represented 
on the Committee. It had been sug- 
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Epping 
gested that this might be done by the 
nomination of the hon. Members for 
the time being for Hackney and the 
Tower Hamlets, who might serve as ex- 
oficio Members of the Committee. He 
also thought it not undesirable that some 
nominees of the Crown should be mem- 
bers of the Committee of Management. 
In saying that he did not wish to throw 
any doubt on the management of the 
Corporation of the City of London of the 
Forest. His only fear was, that they 
might do too much by attempting to 
convert the Forest into an ornamental 
park instead of simply preserving its 
natural beauty. He hoped the latter 
course would be adopted by the Com- 
mittee. He objected to the method in 
which the Bill dealt with the rights of 
the inhabitants of Loughton. Many 
hon. Members of the House, he durst 
say, were aware that the inhabitants of 
Loughton had from time immemorial 
enjoyed the right of lopping trees of the 
Forest for firewood during the winter 
months. They believed they enjoyed 
that right through a grant of one of the 
Tudor Kings. They believed the grant 
was given on the condition that at mid- 
night on every 11th of November they 
should perambulate the Forest and 
strike an axe into a particular tree. It 
certainly appeared that from time im- 
memorial the inhabitants of Loughton 
had lopped trees upon a part of the 
Forest consisting of about 1,200 acres. 
The Bill proposed that the question of 
the validity of the right claimed by the 
inhabitants of Loughton should come 
before the arbitrator. The Epping 
Forest Commissioners had distinctly an- 
nounced that this right existed, and, 
therefore, there could be no reason for 
putting the inhabitants to the great ex- 
pense and possible risk of having their 
right decided upon by the arbitrator. 
Suppose the arbitrator decided that the 
custom or right existed, then the Bill 
provided that it should cease, and that 
compensation should be given to the in- 
habitants by means of an annual pay- 
ment of money or by doles of fuel. That 
solution appeared to him to be a very 
unwise and unsatisfactory one. He 
ventured to suggest that the Bill should 
recognize the custom as it had existed 
from time immemorial, and that it should 
be left to the arbitrator to decide in what 
way that right should be exercised for 
the future; or if it were thought desir- 
able that the custom or right should cease 
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to exist, then that some compensation 
should be awarded by the arbitrator in 
a manner which might be clearly bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants of Loughton. 
He had to thank his hon. Friend oppo- 
site for bringing forward the Bill in this 
shape. He believed that, on the whole, 
it would give satisfaction to the people 
of London, and he ventured to hope 
that under this Bill the Forest of Epping 
would be restored to its original pusition 
as a forest containing something like 
6,000 acres, instead of being curtailed to, 
say, about 3,000 acres—that, for genera- 
tions to come, it would be left in its 
wild condition ; that it would not be im- 
proved and ornamented, but be left as a 
forest in the widest sense. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that, after the way in which the 
Bill had been received by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, he did not think it was 
necessary for him to trespass long on 
the time of the House. He agreed that 
the settlement of this long-vexed ques- 
tion would confer benefit, not only on 
the inhabitants of the district itself, but 
upon the dense population of London. 
With regard to the arbitrator, the ap- 
pointment would be one which would, no 
doubt, command the complete confidence 
of the House. The arbitrator had been 
chosen ; but the Government could not, 
at present, name him, as he had not 
really consented to serve. However, he 
hoped to be able to give the name of 
the gentleman before the Bill passed 
through Committee. The hon. Member 
for Reading had expressed an anxiety 
that the Conservators would not attempt 
to turn the Forest into an ornamental 
park, and he entirely agreed with him 
upon the point ; because, if the Conserva- 
tors would content themselves with im- 
proving the drainage of the land and 
effecting certain similar improvements, 
the Forest would remain one of the most 
enjoyable bits of wild scenery in the — 
neighbourhood of London. The hon. 
Member had referred to one or two 
points on which he differed from the 
framers of the Bill. In the first place, 
he did not altogether approve the con- 
stitution of the authority who were to 
be intrusted with the management of 
the Forest. The hon. Member had, how- 
ever, acknowledged fairly enough that, 
after the efforts the Corporation of the 
City of London had made for the 
preservation of the Forest, they were en- 





titled to be intrusted with a large share 
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in the management of the Property, 
especially as the Corporation would have 
to provide funds for the payment of 
those claims which might be established 
before the arbitrator. Another body of 
people, who were eal interested in 
the maintenance of the Forest as a re- 
creation ground, consisted of the inhabi- 
tants of the localities abutting on the 
Jand so devoted to the benefit of the 
public ; and, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, they were entitled to be repre- 
sented on the Board of Conservators by 
those whom they might elect. It was 
therefore provided that the Verderers 
would be eventually elected by the com- 
moners generally. Difficulties would 
arise in making any Members of that 
House ex-officio members of that Board, 
and, in his opinion, the Corporation of 
London would take sufficient care of the 
interests of the population of the East 
of London. He thought, on the whole, 
that the Government had selected those 
to act as Conservators who would fairly 
represent the people interested in the 
proper management of the Forest. The 
interests and feelings of the Crown 
would be sufficiently represented by the 
Ranger. He trusted that the Bill 
would now be read a second time, in 
order that it might be referred to a 
Select Committee, and that the result of 
its coming into operation would be to 
preserve the Forest for the recreation 
of the public, and to add one more to the 
air-breathing spaces of London. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
was glad to be able to give his cordial 
support to the Bill. It embodied the 
main purposes of the agitation which 
had been raised on the question, and, at 
the same time, treated with indulgence 
those persons who had acted illegally. 
He thought that the Corporation ought 
not to have so predominant a share in 
the management of the Forest ; but that 
some persons representing the feeling of 
those portions of the Metropolis which 
were contiguous to the Forest should 
be added to the Verderer and the execu- 
tive committee, in order to secure more 
of a balance of power and a fuller con- 
sideration of various tastes and interests. 
He hoped that that matter would be 
dealt with in Committee. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. Three to be 
nominated by the House, and two by 
the Committee of Selection. 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 


{COMMONS} 
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VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
[Brit 94.] 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Sait.) 


COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [14th June], ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee on the Valuation of Pro- 
perty Bill). 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no re-adjustment of the system of assessment 
will be complete or satisfactory to ratepayers 
until a representative county board is estab- 
lished, with power of hearing appeals on ques- 
tions of value, and for securing uniformity of 
assessment,’’—(Mr. Clare Read,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SPEAKER reminded the House, 
that when the debate on this Bill stood 
adjourned on Friday last by lapse of 
time, the Question before the House was 
that the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
be permitted to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. The Question, therefore, that he 
had now to put, was—‘ Is it your plea- 
sure that the Amendment be with- 
drawn.” [‘‘ No, no!”’] 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that he 
could not allow this Bill to pass with 
silent acquiescence. Its direct effects 
would not be altogether satisfactory, 
but its indirect effects would be posi- 
tively mischievous. The objects of the 
Bill were incontestably right ; for it cer- 
tainly was much better that there should 
be only one mode of making the assess- 
ment, and that it should be made by 
one authority, instead of three different 
authorities upon three different prin- 
ciples. It was equally incontestable 
that it would be beneficial to have an 
equality of contribution between one 

nion and another in a county. But it 
was upon the means of obtaining these 
objects that difficulties arose. ‘The in- 
troduction of the surveyor of taxes would 
lead to an undue amount of centraliza- 
tion, and cause the Government to be 
unpopular in the. country. Under the 
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Bill, rents would be taken as the basis 
of assessment, the result of which would 
be most unfair and unsatisfactory. The 
Bill also was defective with regard to 
the subject of appeals, it giving an ap- 
peal from the better-informed to the 
worse-informed authority. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had charge of the 
measure alternated between two opi- 
nions. He wished to bring about a per- 
manent assessment, and yet he seemed 
to have a desire to postpone arrange- 
ments for bringing about a lasting settle- 
ment until the County Boards Bill had 
been passed. It seemed to him to be a 
point open to considerable question 
whether, if the opportunity were lost this 
year of establishing County Boards, it 
would occur again for a very long time. 
The late Government proposed to deal 
with this question in a particular way, but 
they failed—either from want of time or 
opportunity. When Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Advisers took Office they also pro- 
posed to deal with the question, vet to 
commence the process by reforming the 
existing system of county government. 
When he saw the County Boards Bill at 
the front of the Government measures 
relating to this question, he hoped that 
the Bill would be passed—with the 
elimination, perhaps, of the clumsy 
highway clauses—and thus the way 
would be cleared for further reforms in 
the same direction ; but now the Govern- 
ment seemed to have shrunk back from 
the kernel of the business, and to be in- 
clined to content themselves with its 
shell. If it were necessary that one of 
this series of Bills should be passed this 
Session, the County Boards Bill ought 
to be the first. But the Cattle Plague 
Bill was a measure of far greater 
urgency and importance to the agri- 
cultural interest, and ought to be dealt 
with before all the others. The strategy 
of the Government, in postponing the 
most important and putting ierward the 
less important Bills, seemed to invite 
opposition ; and the disposition of the 
Irish Members must have greatly 
changed within the last few days, if they 
were not disposed to make the most of 
the unwieldy bulk of this Bill. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman not 
to press this Bill further forward this 
Session, but to allow the House to devote 
its time to getting through the Cattle 
Plague Bill, and, if possible, the County 
Government Bill. 
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Mr. RYLANDS: I am quite pre- 
seg to give every credit to the right 

on. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board for his desire 
to reform the local administration of the 
country, and I appreciate very highly 
the ability with which the right hon. 
Gentleman fulfils the duties of his im- 
portant Office. Still, it is impossible to 
shut our eyes to the fact, that the group 
of measures that are now before the 
House having reference to his Depart- 
ment have by some means or other got 
into something very like a muddle. I 
think it is not very difficult to find out 
how it is that, notwithstanding the great 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman, 
these Bills have got into a state which 
is not fully satisfactory to either side of 
the House. I think it is simply be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government have 
adopted in these measures a timid and 
feeble policy. They seem tome to have 
been influenced by several currents of 
opinion which have been moving in 
contrary directions. There is no doubt 
that there is a very powerful current of 
opinion at the head Office of the Local 
Government Board, which always moves 
in favour of centralization and increased 
authority on the part of the Government 
Department. There has also been 
another current which has been brought 
to bear upon the right hon. Gentleman 
from the counties and the agricultural 
societies, who have pressed upon the 
Government that the Local Government 
Board should provide greater facilities 
for the representation of opinion in the 
localities and greater power for the 
management of their own affairs by the 
ratepayers in those counties. This local 
current which is in favour of local 
government has been divided into two 
other subordinate currents. One current 
has been to obtain representation for 
the farmers and other ratepaying occu- 
pants of property in the counties, and 
who naturally say—‘‘ Let us manage our 
own affairs either by our own judgment, 
or, at all events, let us have a voice in 
the appointment of those who have to 
manage our various local affairs.’’ The 
other local current is from the magis- 
trates in the counties, who say—‘‘ We 
have a certain authority which we do 
not like to part with ; we do not like the 
Government to bring forward any mea- 
sure which would lessen our authority 
in the counties, or take it from us and 
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give it to the ratepayers.” The Bills 
before the House are a compromise be- 
tween these three powerful opinions. 
The right hon. Gentleman has, no doubt, 
tried as far as possible to please these 
different classes of opinion, and the re- 
sult has been that he has satisfied no- 
body. The great point in the compro- 
mise was, that the County Government 
Board Bill should be the first to be 
brought in and passed, and the Valua- 
tion and Highway Bills should hang 
upon the County Government Bill. We 
find that the circumstances have entirely 
altered. This compromise has disap- 
peared, and we are told that the County 
Government Bill is not to be brought on. 
What lessons are we to learn from the 
present state of things? Simply, that 
where you have three powerful currents 
brought to bear upon the Government, 
the current which is least powerful will 
be pushed aside. The farmers have 
the least power, and, consequently, they 
have gone to the wall. The other cur- 
rents of opinion remain to a very large 
extent embodied in the Bills now before 
the House. I know the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says he is not in favour of cen- 
tralization, and I am quite prepared to 
believe it; but he is surrounded by 
public officials who are all in favour of 
centralization. [Mr. ScraTer - Boorn 
dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
shakes his head, but I know very well 
how these public officials say—‘‘ You 
must take care to keep the power of the 
Government over the local administra- 
tion ;” and so it is that the surveyor of 
taxes occupies a very important position 
in the Bill, for that satisfies the cur- 
rent of opinion among the permanent 
officials of the Department ; and then, on 
the other hand, the whole question of 
valuation in reference to appeals is left 
in the hands of the county justices, 
and the farmers and ratepaying occu- 
pants of the counties are refused any 
additional voice in the determination of 
the ultimate decision with regard to va- 
luation. I should like, if it were pos- 
sible, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would place himself in this position for 
a short time, and get rid of official ideas. 
If he would go down to his county, and 
look at the question from a point of 
view of a ratepayer or farmer, he would 
form a very different judgment. The 
fact is, it is no use telling the people in 
counties that you can manage their 
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business for them better than they can 
do it for themselves. I dare say you 


can; but they want to havea voicein . 


the management of their own affairs; 
they do not want to be controlled by any 
Government officials, or the entire power 
to be left in the hands of the, no doubt, 
highly respected body of magistrates 
who are yet in no sense possessed of a 
representative character. I believe that 
the assessment committees have acted 
remarkably well; and I am strongly of 
opinion that additional experience would 
enable them still further to improve the 
system of valuation over which they pre- 
side. But the assessment committees 
are not trusted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he, therefore, brings in the 
surveyor of taxes. I observed that the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) seemed to be astonished at 
more not being said on this side of the 
House on that subject. I stand here 
with the view of protesting against the 
position the surveyor of taxes occupies 
under this Bill. I am sorry to say that, 
in consequence of the change that has 
taken place in the structure of the Bill, 
an impression has been produced in the 
country that a great concession has been 
made in reference to the position of the 
surveyor of taxes. Now, I recollect 
very well, when the Bill was before the 
House on a former occasion last year, 
that the surveyor of taxes occupied a 
very powerful position in that Bill, so 
powerful that it was clear that if he 
continued to occupy it, the assessment 
committees would practically feel them- 
selves placed in the position of nonen- 
tities. There is an alteration in the po- 
sition of the surveyor, certainly; but 
what is the position now? ‘The assess- 
ment committee will, according to the 
best of their judgment, decide upon the 
value of property in their locality. That 
judgment will be differed from by the 
surveyor of taxes, who will have the 
power not only of appealing against the 
assessment committee to the petty ses- 
sions and the quarter sessions, but of 
having a special case taken up to the 
High Court of Justice. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that it was necessary 
to have this power of appeal in order 
that justice might be done to the poor 
ratepayer. But the surveyor of taxes 
would appeal against the assessment 
committee with the whole power of the 
Government at his back; and, therefore, 
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he would have appeal after appeal, so 
as to make the assessment committees 
hesitate before taking up a position in 
opposition to him. I am sorry that the 
surveyor of taxes, although under a 
different form, is maintained in a posi- 
tion of such power and authority. I do 
not object to the assessment committee 
taking advantage of the experience of 
the surveyor of taxes. I think the 
committee will necessarily go to the sur- 
veyor of taxes and get from him very 
valuable information. But at present 
he is only an assistant of theirs; he is 
not in a position in which he can harass 
and control the committee. I will op- 
pose any plan for putting the finger of 
the Government into local administra- 
tion in such a form as will prevent ad- 
ditional power being given to the local 
administrators. ith regard to the 
assessment committees, I know some- 
thing about them. I have never sat 
upon them; but I know very well the 
kind of work which is done by them in 
the district with which I am connected. 
I say you have upon them magistrates 
who, from their knowledge, their expe- 
rience, and their ability, are eminently 
suited for the position in which they are 
placed, and you have associated with 
them members of Boards of Guardians 
who also are men of great practical 
knowledge of the property in the neigh- 
bourhood. These assessment commit- 
tees form a board which, I believe, is 
really unequalled for the purpose. They 
have generally great knowledge of the 
circumstances of the locality, and great 
knowledge of the value of property, and 
as they have every reason to deal with 
the matter in such a way as is likely to 
be satisfactory to the ratepayers, whom 
they represent, I think that instead of 
taking away from the weight and autho- 
rity of the assessment committees, you 
should increase it and improve them in 
every possible way; and, to do this, you 
should not discourage efficient men sit- 
ting upon them. But my fear is that 
the course Government are taking—not 
only in this Bill, but in other measures 
—will have the effect of driving capable 
men away from Public Business by 
always thrusting in the control of the 
Government. I think that there should 
be no appeal to petty sessions from the 
decision of the assessment committee. 
In my opinion, it is altogether absurd 
that decisions of an assessment commit- 
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tee should be reviewed by magistrates 
who were not to be compared to the 
committee for their knowledge of the 
subject in hand. Therefore, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman should, without 
any hesitation, strike out the appeal to 
the petty sessions. If the Unions only 
were concerned, I suppose everybody 
would agree that it mattered compara- 
tively little whether property within the 
Union was assessed upon a low level, 
or upon a high level, provided the whole 
of the property was equally assessed. 
But we are not dealing with the Unions 
alone ; we have to consider that the pro- 
perty assessed in the Union will have 
to pay towards the common funds of 
the county. Therefore, it is of great 
consequence that the basis of assess- 
ment in one Union should be upon the 
same lines as the basis of assessment in 
the other Unions. I think that there 
should be a County Board with power 
to consider whether the valuations of 
the Unions in a county were on a basis 
which would render them fair as be- 
tween Union and Union. It is, in my 
opinion, quite right that if there were 
a valuation list in one Union that was 
much lower than that of another, or 
based on a principle that was not fair 
as regarded the other Unions, there 
should be some county authority who 
should have the power of deciding how 
the respective Unions should deal with 
the valuation list. This was, in point 
of fact, the crucial question of the Bill ; 
the real point being how to get a county 
authority to step in between Union and 
Union to settle what the basis should 
be. The hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read), who has done a 
good deal of service by the part he has 
taken in the consideration of these mat- 
ters, has put upon the Paper a Notice 
of Amendment, by which he challenges 
the opinion of the House on this crucial 
point of the Bill. It appears, however, 
that the hon. Member, having delivered 
his fire, now wishes to run away from 
his guns. In my opinion, the hon. 
Gentleman ought not to do anything of 
the sort. On the contrary, he ought to 
stand by his principle, which appears to 
be a sound one. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member is— 


“That no re-adjustment of the system of as- 
sessment will be complete or satisfactory to the 
ratepayers until a representative county board 
is established with the power of hearing appeals 
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on questions of valuation and for securing uni- 
formity of assessment.” 
I will not say that I go with the hon. 
Member in every word of that ; but with 
regard to the declaration that there 
should be aCounty Representative Board 
for securing uniformity of assessment, 
that, in my judgment, is the vital prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and the House ought 
to have an opportunity of voting on the 
Amendment, in order that those who 
feel with the hon. Member may have 
the opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nion that the Bill will not be satisfactory 
unless it contains some clause asserting 
such a principle. It may be that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board will say 
it will be somewhat inconsistent on my 
part to vote for the Amendment I have 
just read, because it is well known that 
do not wish the County Board Bill 
that has been brought in by the Govern- 
ment to pass this year. But, if that 
were said, my reply would be that I do 
not want the County Board Bill to pass, 
because I consider it unsatisfactory, in- 
somuch as it has been drawn up on 
lines of compromise to which I object. 
But I will say that, if the right hon. 
Gentleman will bring in a Bill that will 
give to the country a system of County 
Boards, whose members shall be elected 
by and fairly represent the ratepayers 
under certain reasonable and necessary 
regulations—Boards who will have a 
due sense of the responsibility of the 
duties imposed on them, and who, to a 
large extent, will represent the true 
principle of local self-government—I 
will withdraw my objection to the mea- 
sure. But there does not appear to be 
any hope of sucha measure being brought 
forward this Session, and, therefore, I 
feel bound to say I do not want the Go- 
vernment County Board Bill already 
before the House passed this year; and 
even if the Government were still pro- 
ceeding with that measure, the fact that 
they were taking such a course would 
not prevent my voting for an Amend- 
ment which sets forth that the system of 
assessment now proposed cannot be 
satisfactory, unless it is accompanied by 
the establishment of Representative 
County Boards for securing uniformity 
of assessment. Last Friday, on the oc- 
casion of the last discussion on the pre- 
sent Bill, I observed that suggestions 
were made ¢o the effect that the County 
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Committee might be strengthened by the 
addition of gentlemen having a repre- 
sentative character. And the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board has himself said he 
should be very willing to associate with 
that committee of magistrates the chair- 
man of each of the assessment com- 
mittees. He has added, however, that 
he did not put any Notice of such a plan 
on the Paper, because he had felt that 
by so doing he might have prejudged 
the question of the future establishment 
of County Boards. I do not see that 
this ought to prevent the right hon. 
Gentleman from making the suggested 
change in the Bill. But I am bound to 
say that I think the proposal would, at 
the present moment, be inconvenient on 
the ground that it would merely be the 
establishment of an ad interim arrange- 
ment in the counties, whereas I think it 
would be far better to have the system 
settled on a durable basis. Some hon. 
Gentlemen, on the last occasion when 
this subject was debated, spoke of the 
proposed committee as a sort of ‘ stop- 
gap,” which could never get fairly into 
work, because it would have the feeling 
that it was simply appointed for a time, 
and that its position would soon be oc- 
cupied by another body. If I had the 
choice, I should be inclined to say to 
Her Majesty’s Government, in reference 
to the several Bills connected with county 
interests that were now before the 
House—‘‘ Take all these Bills back 
again, at any rate, as far as the present 
Session is concerned.” I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will adopt this course, 
in order that he may thereby have the 
advantage to be derived from the further 
discussion of these measures throughout 
the country, as well as of the arguments 
that have been used in this House, and 
that the result will be a considerable 
modification in regard to the Valuation 
Bill. There can be no doubt that this 
discussion will suggest to him and to 
Her Majesty’s Government various 
points on which the provisions of the 
Bill may be improved, and I think that 
the Government, by postponing the Bill, 
and determining to deal with the ques- 
tion on a broad and popular basis, will 
be enabled to propound a system which 
will not only give a thoroughly efficient 
local administration with regard to high- 
ways and other local matters in counties, 
but which will give the Government the 
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opportunity of establishing the County 
Boards which they propose to create on 
a wide and intelligible basis, of confer- 
ring on them an enlarged authority, and 
of opening a new avenue for the exercise 
of public spirit in the fulfilment of im- 
portant public duties. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk is pressed to a division, I shall 
certainly give it my support. 

CoLONEL RUGGLES - BRISE said, 
that in the country there was a lack of 
interest in this Bill, and there were 
other Bills which would be far more 
acceptable. There had been no oppor- 
tunity of discussing this Bill at the 
Chambers of Agriculture this year ; but 
it was discussed last year, when the 
opinion unanimously expressed was that 
if they were to have a Valuation Bill, the 
appeal court must be a County Board. 
As far as his own county was coneerned, 
there was no real necessity for a Valua- 
tion Bill, for there was a county rate 
committee, the local rates were assessed 
on the same basis, and there was no un- 
fairness. It was said that the main ob- 
ject of this Bill was to attain uniformity ; 
but uniformity was a bugbear, and even 
this Bill would not attain it; for, unless 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Tenia (Mr. Hub- 
bard) were adopted, there would be no 
more uniformity than before. He quite 
agreed with the objection which had 
been raised against the appeal to petty 
sessions; and, so far as fis experience 
went, there was more information and 
practical knowledge among members of 
the assessment committee than among 
those who sat at petty sessions. If the 
right hon. Gentleman infused a little 
representative element into the county 
appeal court under this Bill, a great 
many of the objections that he had 
raised would give way; but as the Bill 
stood, the bases of the valuation were 
most unsatisfactory. He hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read). The 
Bill ought, in fact, to be called a Rent 
Bill, and not a Valuation Bill, for it 
would increase not only taxation, but 
rent. Next to having his rent raised, 
there was nothing a farmer disliked so 
much as a re-assessment of his occupa- 
tion ; and it was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Bill was not acceptable to 
the general body of the tenant-farmers 
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throughout the county. He regretted 
the course the Government had taken, 
and if his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk divided the House, he 
should vote against the Bill. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he would 
support the Bill. He thought it most de- 
sirable first ofall to proceed with the Valua- 
tion Bill. That was evidently a proper 
course ; for, without a proper Valuation 
Bill, how could they have a proper basis 
for the adjustment of county affairs. He 
thought the hon. and gallant Member 
who spoke last was mistaken in his es- 
timate of the effect of the Bill when he 
said it would increase the rents. The 
object was to equalize, and so to reduce 
rates. He thought it wiser, having a 
practical measure before them, to pass 
the Valuation Bill, and make it the basis 
of future action. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD expressed a 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw the Bill for the present 
Session, and re-introduce it with the 
larger measure for county government 
next Session. The Bill was based on 
the supposition that the County Govern- 
ment Bill had already passed. Most 
important duties were cast upon this 
mythical County Board, which was not 
to be established till next Session, and 
— possibly never be established at 


all. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
Notice Paper would show that he had 
proposed Amendments dealing with 
these portions of the Bill. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he was 
dealing with the Bill as it stood, and he 
had a perfect right to do so. The pro- 
visions to which he referred were the 
vital portions of the Bill, and it was the 
duty of the Government, before asking 
the House to go into Committee on the 
Bill, to have thoroughly settled in their 
own minds what to do with regard to it.. 
The proposed appeal to petty sessions he 
must characterize as an absurdity. It 
was said it would act in favour of the 
poor man; but he was of opinion that 
it would operate the other way. The 
right to appeal was given to the parish 
authorities as well as to the ratepayer, 
and a poor man succeeding in his appeal 
to the petty sessions would be appealed 
against to the quarter sessions. man 
never knew what liability for costs he 
might incur, nor where it might end. 
It was further objectionable from the 
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fact that it would be an appeal from a 
strong to a weak body. Formerly an 
appeal to the petty sessions was not 
unreasonable, as it was simply an ap- 
peal from the overseer to two or more 
magistrates. It was therefore an appeal 
from an inferior to a superior ; an appeal 
from one person to several persons. Now, 
all this was reversed. The assessment 
commitiee was a stronger tribunal than 
could be found at petty sessions, yet it 
was to continue the intermediate appeal 
as if no change had taken place. The 
machinery of the Bill was so complicated 
that he trusted the Government would 
withdraw it. What he would suggest to 
them was—to leave the assessment com- 
mittee just as it stood, and to have a 
County Board such as the House might 
agree to. There was great difficulty in 
deciding what the County Board should 
be; but, until that point was determined, 
it was useless to pass a Valuation Bill. 
An appeal, if given, should be from the 
assessment committee to the County 
Board. Assuming that no County Board 
Bill should pass, he did not know of a 
better court of appeal than the quarter 
sessions, and an appeal to the High Court 
on points of law. The question before 
the House was not a Party question, but 
one of such importance that it ought to 
be fairly decided upon its merits before 
the present Bill was further proceeded 
with. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, that as he 
had been alluded to in this debate, and 
had always taken a lively interest in all 
* matters connected with local govern- 
ment reform, he wished to reply to 
a few observations that had been 
made. No one had been a stronger 
advocate of representative County Boards 
than himself, nor had anyone more 
deeply regretted the withdrawal of the 
County Government Bill, which was in- 
troduced for that purpose. No one re- 
joiced more than he did when the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was adopted last Ses- 
sion; but the objects of the Government 
had been opposed somewhat unexpec- 
tedly by both sides of the House. Be- 
sides, the time of the House had been 
much taken up by the Eastern Question, 
and there had been obstruction of an 
unusual kind on the Estimates; but the 
Government fully intended to reproduce 
the Bill in the course of another Rossion, 
when he hoped it might be more fortu- 
nate. No one could blame the Govern- 
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ment; they had done their best to re- 
deem the pledge given to the House last 
Session ; they had not only introduced a 
County Boards Bill, but intended it to 
be the first step in the ladder towards 
the completion of local government re- 
form. He sympathized with the view 
that it was neither a Party nor a political 
question, for unless both Parties could 
agree in the principles of county govern- 
ment, it would be a long time before 
improvements were made; but he saw 
no necessary connection between the 
Valuation Bill and the County Govern- 
ment Bill, for the former was per se ne- 
cessary, and not subsidiary, to the latter, 
and its passing would not be inconsist- 
ent with the introduction of a County 
Government Bill another Session. He 
would remind all his old taxation Friends 
that they had agitated for a measure of 
this sort long before they ever thought 
of County Boards, and for the very best 
of reasons—namely, that an equitable 
basis of rating must be the foundation of 
all local governmentreform. This Bill, 
therefore, might be regarded as the 
keystone and corner-stone of any im- 
provement. That the present system of 
rating was faulty and needed reform 
was the evident opinion of everybody, 
or else how came it that they had had 
already six Valuation Bills? One was 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen), one by his 
lamented Friend Mr. Hunt, a third 
by the right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld), and three by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth). That 
looked asif the Government were anxious 
to do something. . The subject of the 
Bill was of great importance and uni- 
versal interest, and affected everyone. 
The principles of those Bills had all been 
discussed, he might say, ad nauseum. 
They had been thoroughly ventilated, 
and, therefore, there was no excuse for 
saying there had been no sufficient dis- 
cussion of the principles of this Bill. 
What were they? First, to secure uni- 
formity of assessment among various 
local bodies contributing to local pur- 

oses; and, secondly, to provide one 
eds for rates and Imperial taxes, to 
centralize the machinery of assessment 
by appointing one authority instead of 
three for the valuation property ; and, if 
those objects were achieved, this Bill 
would effect a great reform. No doubt, 
the former Bills were very different from 
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the one before the House. In them the 
surveyor of taxes had had far too much 
power. That power would have been 
arbitrary and obnoxious. He was ab- 
solute, his decision was final, and any 
conclusion he came to could hardly be 
disturbed ; butthe present Bill all buteli- 
minated his authority, or, at least, vastly 
modified it, and if the House wereto adopt 
actual bond fide rent as the basis of va- 
luation, they need not fear the introduc- 
tion of the surveyor of taxes. The right 
hon. Gentleman the other night ad- 
mitted that rent was the best criterion 
of value, and that he would not object 
to rent being taken as the general basis. 
[‘Oh!”] Yes, general; because there 
must always be exceptions in a country 
like this. Supposing, for instance, a 
portion of the rent of a property was 
covered by a fine or other consideration, 
nobody would say that the rent, taken 
without reference to the fine or conside- 
ration, was a fair basis. Rent had 
been truly said to be in the great ma- 
jorty of cases, though there must always 
be some exceptions, the best criterion 
of value; and he believed it to be the 
fairest measure and basis of value, as 
rent was a fact, while valuation was a 
matter of opinion. It had been said 
that the Bill allowed too many ap- 
peals, and that its machinery was too 
complex and cumbrous. That, in his 
opinion, was a question for the Com- 
mittee to decide. He would venture to 
suggest, with reference to appeals, that 
no alteration should be made in the pre- 
sent Bill—that the work should be done 
by the old machinery. This would be 
very feasible ; it would be an additional 
security for the introduction of a County 
Boards Bill early next Session. If 
altered, it might possibly tend to post- 
pone that measure. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) had criti- 
cized the Bill, and had said that what- 
ever the faults of the late Government 
were, in dealing with local government 
reform, the measure they brought for- 
ward proposed relief with one hand and 
reform with the other. He (Sir Massey 
Lopes) quite recognized the great ability 
and earnestness which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) displayed 
with reference to this question; but, with- 
out making invidious comparisons be- 
tween one Government and another with 
reference to this question, he must re- 
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mind the House that the relief proposed: 
by the right hon. Gentleman—namely, 
the transference of the house-tax to the 
local authorities, would only have re- 
lieved householders in the towns. The 
cardinal distinction between the policy 
advocated by the two Governments was 
briefly this. _The late Government ad- 
vocated reform prior to relief; such a 
policy would have indefinitely postponed 
any relief. The present Government, 
though equally recognizing the necessity 
of improving local government, had 
been of opinion that the two objects 
might advance simultaneously part 
passu. The present Government had 
acted on the deliberate decision which 
the House, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, had come to in 1872, and had 
given material relief to the ratepayers. 
The Government, might, he thought, take 
eredit for having religiously carried out 
everything to which they then pledged 
themselves. All must admit that the 
reform of local government, whoever 
might undertake it, was a most difficult 
problem, and that the President of the 
Local Government Board had shown 
great ability and great earnestness in 
what he had attempted in regard to it. 
They had had six different Valuation 
Bills, and when that was the case, it 
was pretty evident they could not expect 
to rouse much enthusiasm on that sub- 
ject. Moreover, the question was en- 
cumbered with a great mass of details, 
and everybody was a critic upon it, 
and held his own particular views. 
Again, the subject was not only not a 
very attractive one, but it suggested the 
not very pleasant operation of putting 
one’s hand into both pockets—into the 
one pocket for rates, and into the other 
for taxes. He asked, therefore, whe- 
ther it would not be wise for the House 
to consider whether half a loaf in that 
case was not better than no bread, more 
especially when they had a promise of 
the big loaf in the shape of the County 
Boards Bill next Session? The present 
measure would be a good foundation 
for the reform of local government, and 
the proper time for criticizing its details 
would be when it was in Committee. 
The reconstruction of local administra- 
tion must be a gradual process, and it 
would be hopeless to attempt by any 
one Bill, or any one scheme, to deal 
comprehensively and exhaustively with 
that most difficult and complicated task, 
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-It could only be accomplished by a 
series of well-considered measures, and 
one of those well-considered measures 
was the Valuation Bill then before them. 
He believed that Bill would tend very 
much to simplify and to facilitate the 
reform of their system of local govern- 
ment, and on that ground he trusted 
that it would be passed by the House. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK confessed that 
he was at a loss to know where they were 
in that discussion. He had seen many 
Valuation Bills brought into that 
House and found fault with by every- 
body, the result being that they never 
got any one of them passed, although 
such a measure was urgently required. 
It was humiliating to think that 655 
Gentlemen sitting in that House could 
not agree upon a fair and just system 
of assessment. That was the more to 
be regretted, as the subject of valuation 
was not a Party question; and it ought, 
therefore, to be dealt with in a practical 
and business-like spirit. The present 
system of assessment was most unjust; 
and what was wanted was a fair basis 
of valuation under which all might be 
equally taxed. This was a subject of 
the greatest importance to the Metro- 
polis. [‘Oh, oh!”] He could tell 
those Members who said “‘ oh !”’ that the 
Metropolis was as big as all Scotland, 
and paid more taxes than all Ireland. 
Some streets in the Metropolis now paid 
almost double the amount which others 
paid in proportion; and when objection 
was taken by some county Members to 
the interference of Government surveyors 
in those matters, he would remind them 
that commercial men were a good deal 
looked after in reference to taxation. In 
the Metropolis large premiums were very 
frequently paid to obtain the tenancy 
of desirable premises ; and the rent in 
such cases, therefore, by no means re- 
presented the value. For his part, he 
thought it much better to have an inde- 
pendent man employed by the Govern- 
ment to say what was the fair value of 
a thing, and then to let people appeal, 
if they chose, from his decision, than to 
leave interested persons to assess them- 
selves, and to be, as it were, judges in 
their own cause. 

Mr. KNIGHT approved of the prin- 
ciple of the Valuation Bill. It was most 
desirable that every hereditament in 
England and Wales should be valued 
for all purposes at the actual rent it was 
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let for. He did not think the Bill he 
held in his hand was necessary for this 
purpose. The existing valuation for 
Schedule A of the income tax was all 
that was wanted. It was a Bill of 110 
clauses, 26 schedules, to do that which 
might be as completely done in a Bill of 
one clause and two schedules. The one 
clause would enact that assessment com- 
mittees should take the present valua- 
tion for Schedule A for their gross 
assessment, and all deductions should be 
made according to the provisions of 
Schedules 3 and 4 of this Bill. The 
manner of assessing for the income tax 
now was that the authorities in Somerset 
House sent a number of forms to the 
different surveyors of taxes, who dis- 
tributed them among the assessors of the 
various parishes, according to the num- 
ber of the hereditaments in them. The 
only practical variation in this Bill was 
that the surveyors of taxes were to send 
the form to the parish overseers, instead 
of the parish assessors—a distinction 
almost without a difference. The great 
change proposed in the Bill was that, in- 
stead of the simple mode of appeal now 
in force, a complicated system was pro- 
posed that it would take the country at 
least five years to understand ; and 
which was, he (Mr. Knight) thought, 
costly, and noimprovement. The pre- 
sent system of valuation for Schedule A 
of the income tax had worked well for 
25 years, during the old French War up 
to 1815, and again from 1842 up to the 
present time—in all more than 60 years 
—without complaint. There had been 
much complaint of the mode of assess- 
ing for Schedule B and for Schedule D; 
but he (Mr. Knight) had never heard of 
a complaint against Schedule A. The 
mode of appeal was very simple. A 
body of Income Tax Commissioners, with 
a certain property qualification—much 
resembling the Commissioners of Supply 
in Scotland—was formed. The surveyor 
of taxes might surcharge anyone he 
thought to be assessed at too small a 
sum. Certain days were fixed for hear- 
ing appeals, at which the Commissioners 
and the surveyor of taxes attended. 
The surveyor was not the master, but 
the servant of the Commissioners. He 
had to show why he had made his sur- 
charge, and the Commissioners were the 
judges. He (Mr. Knight) had, in the 
course of a long life, attended twice be- 
forethe Commissioners on appeal. Hehad 
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found himself in the presence of eight or 
ten or a dozen men—two or three of them 
being magistrates, the others being 
taken from among the most respectable 
of the upper middle class inhabitants of 
the district. On one occasion the Com- 
missioners allowed that he (Mr. Knight) 
wasright; and on the other they very soon 
convinced him that they were right, and 
that he was wrong. There was no ex- 
pense or costs, and he had never heard 
that mode of appeal complained of in 
any way. Now the 109 useless clauses 
of this Bill—for he would not allow 
that more than one clause was wanted— 
had apparently been drawn up for the 
Local Government Board by someone 
who thought costs no great evil. Of 
all classes of legislation, nearly the 
worst, in his opinion, was that which 
aimed at making new crimes and mis- 
demeanours by Act of Parliament, and 
then affixing punishments to them ; and 
a very large number of the clauses were 
of this description. Fines and costs 
and other money payments appeared 
continually in the clauses of this Bill. 
The surveyor of taxes was named 42 
times, and the Local Government Board 
came in 35 times with orders and deci- 
sions where nothing wanted to be 
ordered or decided if the present assess- 
ment of Schedule A were acted upon. 
If the Bill were to be gone on with, he 
hoped Government would allow a Select 
Committee to inquire whether any 
available reason could be shown for 
altering the present mode of assessing 
for Schedule A; and, if not, that they 
would authorize the use of that assess- 
ment, which was based on actual rental, 
as a gross assessment for all purposes. 
With regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk, which 
was now before the House, it was nearly 
identical with that which the same hon. 
Gentleman had moved to the Valuation 
Bill of last year. That Amendment— 
or rather Resolution—passed under 
peculiar circumstances. He (Mr. 
Knight) was one of those who had 
worked heartily for the reduction of local 
taxation, in conjunction with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Nor- 
folk—he (Mr. Knight) in the Wor- 
cestershire, and his hon. Friend in 
the Norfolk and Central Chambers. 
He would now say a few words on 
the County Board movement, and on 
the antecedents of the hon. Member 
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for South Norfolk on that subject. It 
was commenced by the late Mr. Hume, 
who brought in Bills for County Finan- 
cial Boards in 1836, 1849, and 1850. In 
the first Bill all the members were to 
be elected; in the second, to be one- 
third justices and two-thirds elected ; 
in the third, to be half justices and 
half elected. In 1852 Mr. Milner- 
Gibson brought in a Bill for a Board with 
allthe members elected. All those Bills 
died a natural death. In 1868 Mr. 
Wylde brought in a Bill for County 
Boards composed of half justices and 
half elected members. This was re- 
ferred toa Select Committee, of which 
Colonel Wilson-Patten was Chairman, 
and upon which the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk sat. The very point 
they were now debating was brought 
forward four times in discussing 
the report of that Committee. The 
Report recommended that courts of 

uarter sessions should be formed into 
Oseeuaiy Boards by the addition of elected 
members. Mr. Clare Read, now Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk, voted on at least 
three different occasions on that Com- 
mittee, that ‘‘ elected representatives 
should be associated with the magis- 
trates in the expenditure of the rates,” 
and against the proposal of Mr. Wylde 
for separate County Boards, composed 
partly of justices and partly of elected 
members. He voted against the forma- 
tion of Boards almost similar to those 
the hon. Member now wished Parlia- 
ment to adopt. In the ensuing Session a 
Bill carrying out the Report of the Com- 
mittee was brought in by the right hon. 
Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen). It was the subject of a long 
debate, and met the approval of every 
Member who spoke upon it on both 
sides of the House. 
Hugessen, Colonel Wilson-Patten, Mr. 
Assheton Cross (now Home Secretary), 
the late Mr. Hunt, Mr. Bruce (now Lord 
Aberdare), and others spoke in favour 
of it. The Bill fell at the ‘‘ massacre of 
the innocents,’ but its principle was a 
living one, and would, he (Mr. Knight) 
hoped, eventually become law. This 
Bill was brought in by a Liberal Ca- 
binet, and on the back of it were the 
names of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce, and Mr. Arthur 
Peel. Last year, when the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk brought forward a 
Resolution nearly similar to that which 
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they were now discussing, some one of 
the Gentlemen who managed the Govern- 
ment Business in the House asked him, 
among other Members, his opinion with 
regard to that Resolution. Recollecting 
how the hon. Member had voted on 
Colonel Wilson-Patten’s Committee, and 
recollecting how strenuously he had 
fought the battle of the farmers for the 
decrease of the rates and taxes which 
pressed on land, he (Mr. Knight) said 
that he should support the Resolution ; 
and he believed that many other Con- 
servative county Members made the 
same answer, as the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk had hitherto always 
taken the economical sidein all questions 
of rating. The Resolution passed nem, 
con. He (Mr. Knight) did not hear the 
hon. Member’s speech on that occasion, 
which he had read in Hansard this 
year, on being told that the County Bill 
of this Session was founded upon it, and 
that it was supposed, from their ac- 
quiesence in the Resolution of last year, 
that it had the concurrence of the county 
Members. It was not until he read that 
speech that he discovered that the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk had utterly 
deserted the principles of economy in 
county expenditure that he had formerly 
so strongly supported. If he (Mr. 
Knight) had heard that speech, he 
should certainly have voted against the 
Resolution. On reading that speech he 
found, to his surprise, that the hon. 
Member had changed his colours, and 
turned his coat, and that his speech of 
last year was the entire reverse of what 
might have been expected from his an- 
tecedents. He had, in 1869, in second- 
ing or supporting the great Motion of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) for 
- the reduction of local taxation, deplored 
the increase of local rates, and asked 
for ‘‘ further contribution from the Con- 
solidated Fund.” ‘‘The farm he occu- 
pied,” he said, “ paid 25 per cent more 
rates than it did a short time before, and 
if the poor rates went on increasing they 
would soon become intolerable; but if 
Government would take upon themselves 
the cost of the police, the Militia, the 
gaols, coroners, and weights and mea- 
sures, there would be no need of County 
Financial Boards.” He (Mr. Knight) 
was never more surprised than when he 
found that the hon. Member had gone 
over to the enemy, and that instead 
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of advocating economy in the rates, he 
had proposed the very same Boards he 
had voted against on Colonel Wilson- 
Patten’s Committee ; and had done so, 
not with a view of economy, but with the 
full knowledge that the rates to be paid 
by the farmers and other ratepayers 
would be largely and indefinitely in- 
creased by the formation of such Boards. 
The hon. Member began his speech 
last year by fulsome compliments to the 
magistrates for the admirable manner in 
which they had managed county affairs ; 
and he then proposed to take all future 
management of these affairs away from 
them. A ratepayer’s Board was to be 
formed, not to decrease, but to increase, 
the rates that pressed on the farmer. 
The new Boards were to take from the 
magistrates the supervision of lunatics, 
bridges, cattle disease, valuation, regis- 
tration of voters, and the making and 
levying of county rates. ‘‘ New duties,” 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
said, ‘‘ would be sure to crop up. Once 
get your county authority, and you will 
soon find plenty of work for it todo. I 
will mention one or two things.” He 
then said that they ought to be a.Main 
Highway Board; sanitary matters should 
be referred to them, they should ap- 
point medical officers of health for the 
county, questions of engineering science 
and questions of sanitary science should 
be referredto them, they should appoint 
county surveyors to advise and super- 
vise the work done under the County 
Board, they should consider questions 
as to the extension of the Poor Law from 
unions to counties, they should convert 
unnecessary workhouses into reforma- 
tories, idiot asylums, industrial schools, 
refuges for permanent sick and infirm, 
or into infirmaries; the new County 
Board was to take up large questions, 
such as arterial drainage and storage 
of water, to undertake the supervision 
of educational endowments; they were 
to be empowered to raise and spend, in 
addition to the county rates, a portion 
of the Imperial taxes, a portion of the 
assessed taxes, and, finally, a local in- 
come tax, for the relief of the poor. 
All the hon. Member’s old ideas of 
economy had vanished. He did not 
pretend that all these new and unneces- 
sary heads of expenditure—in addition 
to those which, he said, would be sure 
to crop ys be undertaken with- 
out largely increasing county expendi- 
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ture and county rates—indeed, this cer- 
tain increase of expenditure was fre- 
quently referred to throughout his 
speech. The hon. Member finally al- 
lowed that the movement for County 
Boards was not popular with a large 
and highly respectablo class of rate- 
payers, who did not like a scheme for 
raising the. rates. If he should carry 
his point, he (Mr. Knight) warned him 
that he would find at least 95 per cent 
of his own constituents belonging to those 
who would strongly deprecate the in- 
crease of their local rates by 2s., 38., or 
4s. in the pound, which the provisions 
of this Bill would necessitate. 

Masor NOLAN said, he had long 
come to the conclusion that it was of 
little use to hope that any Irish Bill 
would be discussed when the present 
Government had a parallel English Bill 
before the House. He found that the 
most important questions that could af- 
fect Ireland were inextricably mixed up 
by the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read)— 
Valuation and County Boards. The 
Government last year brought in a Bill 
which would have raised the valuation 
of Ireland 50 to 60 per cent. This 
would have been looked upon as an in- 
ducement to raise rents, and therefore 
he gave the measure his hearty opposi- 
tion. If this Bill passed for England, 
he was afraid that a modified Bill would 
be passed for Ireland. With regard to 
County Boards, they had been told that 
the English Bill had been abandoned ; 
and, notwithstanding what the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had said, that 
practically meant the abandonment of 
the Irish Bill. It was a most important 
question for Ireland whether the Valua- 
tion Bill or the County Boards Bill 
passed first. He did not think this 
would be a good Bill for England, and 
he was certain it would be a bad Bill 
for Ireland. He should vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he did not see 
what this Bill had to do with the sub- 
ject of county government, except with 
‘ reference to the question how far the 
present court of quarter sessions was a 
sufficient court of appeal. The object 
of this Bill was simply to bring about 
a uniformity of assessment in the gross ; 
but the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
objected to any new system of assess- 
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ment unless there were first established 
a county board to hear appeals. During 
the whole time he had satin Parliament, 
a period extending over some 14 years, 
Select Committees had been appointed 
year by year to consider this question ; 
and they had all, in more or less modi- 
fied forms, recommended that steps 
should be taken to simplify assessments 
and to reduce the expense of collecting 
the rates. That principle was embodied 
in the present Bill; and, therefore, he 
supported it as a step in the direction of 
legislation, which he thought would 
prove highly advantageous. There were 
a number of points in detail contained 
in the Bill which could not be easily 
disposed of in a Committee of the Whole 
House; and he, therefore, hoped that 
the principle of the Bill having been 
affirmed, it would after being com- 
mitted pro formd, be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA was also of 
opinion that it would be advisable to 
refer the Bill, which was full of intri- 
cate details, to a Select Committee. It 
proposed to repeal no fewer than 28 
Acts of Parliament in whole or in part, 
and evidence ought to be taken by a 
Select Committee as to why these Acts 
ought to be repealed. Without such 
evidence, the House would be acting 
wholly in the dark in passing this 
Bill. 

Mr. STORER recommended the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk not to press 
his Amendment to a division, as the 
country would not be satisfied to have the 
advantages of a Valuation Bill taken 
away bya side-wind. There were many 
changes in this Bill which would be 
hailed with satisfaction by the country 
at large. The Bill would tend very 
much to curtail the powers of the sur- 
veyors of taxes, which were not always 
exercised in a just manner. He should 
like to see eliminated from it the appeal 
to petty sessions, as most of the magis- 
trates before whom the appeal would 
come would have been ex-officio members 
of the assessment committee. He hoped, 
too, that the appeal to quarter sessions, 
of which he fully approved for the pre- 
sent, would in- time be exchanged for 
appeal to the County Board which they 
were promised. Rent fluctuated very 
much from various causes, and the Bill 
probably furnished the best machinery 
for securing uniformity of valuation, 
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Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 131; 
Noes 107: Majority 24.—(Div. List, 
No. 174.) 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: You, Sir, 
and the House, I trust, will exonerate 
me from the charge which my right 
hon. Friend brought against me on 
Friday last. On that occasion, my right 
hon. Friend, in the course of his re- 
marks, used these words. He said, 
speaking of the Resolution which I was 
about to move, that— 

“He thought it unfair that a measure, which 
had for its object the uniform valuation of the 
country, should be hampered with a proposal 
relating to the incidence of the income tax with 
which primé facie it had nothing to do.” 

Now, Sir, I am not in the habit of doin 
anything unfair, and I think that, if 
read the title of the Bill and one of its 
clauses, I shall convince the House that 
there is nothing unfair in my proposition. 
In the 9th section, the object of the Bill 
is declared to be the settlement of the 
valuation list ; and, subsequently, in the 
81st section, it is stated that— 

‘‘ For the purpose of every rate made during 
the year, for the purpose of every tax—namely, 
the house tax or the income tax—and for the 
purpose of determining the qualification of 
jurors, the valuation list shall be conclusive 
evidence.” 

And it is further declared, by a part of 
the same section, that ‘‘ the said house 


tax and income tax shall be charged 


upon the gross value.’’ Now, if I have, 
in making this Motion, connected the 
question of the house tax and the income 
tax with the Valuation Bill, I find my 
justification in the very terms of the Bill 
itself; and I think, therefore, that the 
House will exonerate me from the charge 
of having done anything unfair in con- 
structing a Resolution such as that which 
I am about to place before it. ButI 
forgive my right hon. Friend, because I 
am satisfied he is with me in the matter 
which I have at heart myself.- Indeed, 
I am satisfied that if he followed out his 
own instincts, he would accept the pro- 
position which I am now about to make 
to the House; and I believe that, as I 
agree with my right hon. Friend heartily 
in 99 points out of every 100 in the Bill 
which I hold in my hand, so he cannot 
greatly differ from me in regard to the 
one point, when that point is in direct 
contradiction to the other 99. Looking 
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at the construction of the Bill, I may say 
that the charge brought against it of 
being unpopular is, in my estimation, no 
libel upon the Bill itself. Why is this 
Bill unpopular? Because it is meant to 
remedy abuses. All laws are meant to 
remedy and to restrain abuses; and the 
Valuation Bill is intended to prevent 
abuses which have for a long time 
existed in the assessment of the pro- 
perty of the country. It was not yester- 
day that measures relating to this sub- 
ject were first laid upon the Table of the 
House. Fifteen years ago I had the 
honour of acting on a Committee on a 
Valuation Bill, the scheme of which was 
very nearly the same as that which is 
now before us; and in the subsequent 
measures which were submitted from 
time to time, I find that we were pro- 
gressing towards an arrangement which, 
if it be honestly and fairly carried out 
now, will, I venture to say, effect an 
enormous improvement in the general 
assessment of the country for the pur- 
poses of taxation. There is, however, 
one very important consideration which 
ought to be kept in mind. It is, that 
the principle which is enunciated in this 
Bill should be consistently carried out ; 
and here it is that I am, unfortunately, 
bound to differ most materially from my 
right hon, Friend. Excellent as the Bill 
is in every other respect, there is just 
one passage in it which is execrable, 
because it is at variance with all those 
principles which ought to command the 
respect and allegiance of this House. I 
refer to the 31st clause; and, if hon. 
Members will have the kindness to turn 
to it, they will see the point which I 
wish to bring under their notice. By 
that clause the Bill proposes to stereo- 
type what must be considered as an ad- 
ministrative abuse, and, in doing so, it 
acts independently of the law of Scot- 
land, re in direct contradiction with 
the law of Ireland. Moreover, it puts 
itself in conflict with the principles which, 
in the Home Department, regulate the 
action of the Secretary of State with 
regard to the qualification for office. 


Lastly, it puts itself in conflict with the | 


whole substance of the Bill which I hold 
in my hand. This is, I think, an im- 
peachment which, if it be proved, does 


establish either that that clause ought 


to be removed, or that the Bill ought 
not to pass. Anxious as I have been to 
see this Bill pass, I hold that this one 
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attempted enactment is so mischievous 
in principle and practice, that I would 
rather the Bill should be postponed 
than see it passed with this 31st clause 
unamended. May I be allowed to call 
the attention of the House very briefly 
to its wording? Its object is to deter- 
mine that the valuation list shall be 
conclusive for certain purposes. Those 
purposes are—the determination of the 
amount of the assessment for rates— 
of the amount of the assessment for 
Queen’s taxes—and the determina- 
tion of the qualification for office. 
When you come to observe how these 
three purposes are carried out, you find 
that every rate which is to be levied 
upon the valuation list constructed under 
this Bill shall be made in respect of the 
“rateable,” that is, the net, value. 
Again, the clause provides that the 
qualification of jurors, or of any other 
office, shall be determined by the 
‘rateable’ value. But, then, we come 
to a provision that the house tax and 
the income tax—the Queen’s taxes— 
are, under this clause, to be levied upon 
the “gross.” Now, I want to know 
why that word “‘ gross’’ comes in there, 
in conflict and contrast with the word 
‘‘yateable,”’? which is used in reference 
to the other taxes? I am quite aware 
that there is a precedent to be found in 
the Bill relating to the valuation of pro- 
perty in the Metropolis; but I venture 
to draw attention to the circumstance 
that the Metropolis Valuation Bill was 
passed in the year 1869, when it was 
considered exceedingly probable that 
the income tax would vanish very shortly 
altogether, and when it was also felt 
that as the Metropolis was only a por- 
tion of the whole country, it would be 
hardly possible to introduce a provision 
for the levying of the Queen’s taxes in 
the Metropolis different from that which 
was in force throughout the rest of the 
country. Upon these considerations, 
the Metropolis Valuation Bill of 1869 
allowed the Queen’s taxes to be levied 
on the gross rental. But we have now 
arrived at a very different state of 
things. The Bill before us now is not 
a temporary measure. It is not a Bill 
applicable to a portion only of the 
country ; but it will extend to the whole 
of England and Wales, and it is meant 
to be a permanent measure, which for 
future years and ages is to regulate the 
levying of the Imperial taxation of this 
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country. Consequently, the responsi- 
bility of the Government in relsces to 
this Bill is wholly different from that 
which existed with regard to the Metro- 

lis Valuation Bill of 1869; and this 

ouse, if it desires to affirm the sound 
principle of assessment deliberately 
adopted for local taxation, will not hesi- 
tate to apply it also to Imperial taxation. 
I have already said that the 31st clause 
of the Bill as it stands conflicts with the 
law in Ireland. That law is laid down 
in the Valuation (Ireland) Act of 1852, 
and the principle on which it is based 
is very clearly expounded in the Bill 
brought in, but not passed, by the Go- 
vernment last year, and of which the 
4th clause provided that the valuation 
list, accepted as the measure of value 
for all purposes of assessment, whether 
local or Imperial, shall be the net an- 
nual rent or value—‘“ all rates, taxes, 
and costs of repairs being paid by the 
tenants.” Obviously, under this system, 
the income tax is charged under 
Schedule A only upon the rent, which 
accrues to the landlord; and I, there- 
fore, appeal to hon. Irish Gentlemen in 
this House, who are always most chival- 
rous, to help us in our efforts to get rid 
of this oppressive inequality. I will 
venture upon an illustration of my 
argument. Turning to the Department 
of Customs, I ask— What is the practice 
there? Instructions are given to the 
officers to levy customs duties. What 
upon? Not upon the whole package, 
cask, or bag. They ascertain the con- 
tents of the package, and charge duty 
upon the net or real quantity of the 
article taxed. Let us act on the same 
principle in regard to the taxes on 
houses, and charge only the portion of 
the rent which constitutes the net article 
taxable. Then, with regard to the Home 
Department; in the very Bill we have 
before us, it is provided that if a ques- 
tion arises as to the value for the 
qualification for office, or for the grant 
of a licence, it is to be determined by 
reference to the rateable value in the 
list. Not upon the ‘‘ gross,” bear that 
in mind, but upon the ‘‘rateable.”” We 
have, then, this remarkable fact, that 
while the Board of Customs regard only 
the net quantities for duty, while the 
Home Department regard only the net 
value for its own guidance, and while 
the Local Government Board constitutes 
the net or rateable value as the measure 
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for all rating purposes, the Inland 


Revenue Department would distinguish’ 


itself by continuing to levy the income 
tax and the house duty upon the ‘‘ gross” 
value. Now, Sir, no other argument 
ought to be required in support of my 
contention than this one which I have 
advanced. If that principle is right for 
local taxation, how can it be wrong for 
Imperial taxation? If this principle is 
just, if it is scientific for local purposes, 
it cannot be unjust and unscientific for 
Imperial purposes. Sir, I hold it to be 
most unfair and unjust to take the gross 
value for Imperial purposes, and I think 
I have shown that there is a glaring 
and intolerable anomaly between the 
general principles which pervade this 
Act, and the exceptional and vicious 
provision foisted into the 31st section. 
I have exposed the anomaly, and I will 
now endeavour to point out the extent 
to which it operates. In the schedule 
of the Bill now before the House, we 
find that deductions have been provided 
for in the following degrees for various 
descriptions of property:—For land, 
5 per cent; for farms, 10 per cent; for 
houses, 16% per cent; for cottages, 25 
per cent; for works of various kinds, 
33} per cent; the consequence being 
that, while local rates are levied on dif- 
ferent properties in these several ratios, 
90 per cent on farms, 83} per cent on 
houses, 75 per cent on cottages, and 
66% per cent on perishable works, 
100 per cent is taken as the mea- 
sure of the charge on all by the Queen’s 
tax collector. Where is the justice, 
equality, or uniformity of such a system 
as that? I have said that this mode of 
dealing with taxation is equivalent to 
using false weights and measures, and 
the Government have no right to deal 
with the Queen’s subjects with false 
measures, a practice neither better nor 
worse than the issuing of false coin. I 
hope the House will bear this in mind 
—that, for every 20s. raised under the 
authority of the Local Government 
Board, upon the different kinds of pro- 
perty which I have mentioned, ata given 
ratio, the Inland Revenue Office would 
—under the system of charging on the 
gross value—raise, at the same ratio, 
22s. upon farms, 27s. upon cottages, and 
80s. upon perishable works. I think 
the Government ought to explain and 
justify, if it be possible, this contradic- 
tory policy, or have the courage to ad- 
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mit its defects, so that a remedy may be 
applied. Before I pass to the remedy, 
let me illustrate the intensity of the 
grievance. I have said that land would, 
under this ig at system, pay 10 per 
cent more than it ought, and that 10 per 
cent is just equal to a $d. in a 5d. tax— 
that is to say, an income tax of 5d. in 
the pound, levied on the gross value, is 
practically a tax of 5}d. on the net rent 
or actual profits of the land. That is 
the measure of the injury done to land. 
Landowners, as a class, would be pay- 
ing 10 per cent more than they ought 
if their properties were free from bur- 
thens; but this is far from being the 
case. The land of England is heavily 
burthened. If it is burthened to the 
extent of half its rent, the tax on the 
outgoings would add one quarter to the 
nominal imposts, and the charge on the 
landlord’s share of the rent would be 
5d., when the tax was nominally 4d. 
But, assume the not unfrequent occur- 
rence of an estate of £2,000 gross, and 
£1,800 rateable value, on which the 
mortgage interest absorbs £1,600. In 
that event, the owner, taxed upon £2,000, 
and, recouping himself to the extent of 
£1,600, remains liable for the balance of 
tax upon £400, though he receives only 
£200. The tax upon his residue of rent 
is double that which is charged upon 
the interest paid to the mortgagee. 
That is a tolerably clear exposition of 
the way in which this nefarious principle 
acts. It defrauds the owner of an en- 
cumbered property more vruelly than 
the owner of unencumbered estates. 
The unencumbered owner is injured 
only in proportion and in common with 
everyone else, but the embarrassed 
owner is surtaxed in proportion to his 
inability to pay the tax. Well, Sir, 
there is one simple remedy for all these 
evils. Erase the word “ gross,’ insert 
‘‘rateable,”’ and levy Imperial taxes on 
the same principle as local rates. To 
that propeaticn what are the objec- 
tions? It has been said, if the proposed 
relief were granted to real property, the 
grievance of those taxed under Sche- 
dules D and E would be aggravated. 
Sir, I am satisfied that traders and pro- 
fessional men would feel no jealousy or 
envy at seeing justice done to any class 
in the community, even if they were ex- 
cluded from sharing in the remission of 
the taxation that I ask for. But, Sir, 
such would not be the consequence of 
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my success. The remission I ask for ap- 
plies mainly to houses. The house tax is 
9d. in the pound, and the income tax 5d. in 
the pound, and to levy them both on the 
rateable instead of on the gross value 
would effect a relief sensible to and 
shared in by the whole community. 
Every householder would be benefited 
sooner or later by the adjustment of 
taxation through a measure intended to 
be permanent. Therefore, Sir, I am 
satisfied that no ignorant or ungenerous 
feeling of jealousy would be manifested, 
and no one would take exception to the 
relief which the Government are asked 
to give. In asking for this remission, I 
am influenced by no arriére pensée, nor 
have I any intention to use success in 
this reform as a lever for any other 
attack on the Exchequer. (Industrial 
incomes have their wrongs, but they are 
quite independent of this proposal, 
which is made with the view of estab- 
lishing what I believe to be a right 
and just principle of taxation with re- 
gard to the very important interest of 
which I am speaking. But now, Sir, 
let me tell the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for his comfort another fact which 
is not unimportant. It is really ve 

much during the same period in whic 

this movement for the reduction of local 
taxation has been going on that the offi- 
cials engaged in collecting taxation have 
been vigorously at work screwing up the 
assessments on houses and land; and, 
to such an extent has that taken place, 
that, within the last 10 years, the amount 
of value.to the inhabited house duty has 
been increased from £1,000,000 to 
£1,500,000. It may be said—‘‘Oh, the 
population has increased.” But to what 
extent has the population increased ? 
The population has increased at the 
rate of 1 per cent per annum, or 10 
per cent in 10 years; so that, while the 
increase of the assessment of the tax is 
50 per cent, 40 represents the official 
distension of the assessment—the suc- 
cessful assessment. I say, then, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—‘ The 
amount which you will raise in 1878 
by the rateable value will be equal to 
what you received five years earlier 
upon the gross.” Surely that considera- 
tion should dispose my right hon. Friend 
to a cheerful acceptance of my demand? 
T do not desire any re-adjustment of taxa- 
tion that could create new wrongs; but 
it is inevitable that, in a re-adjustment 
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which removes inequalities, some ad- 
ditional weight must fall on those who 
have been previously favoured. This is 
always the case, and there is no reason 
why it should not be the case in all 
fiscal reforms. The President of the 
Local Government Board said, if the 
Government accepted my proposition, it 
would deprive the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the assessment upon 
£10,000,000. Whether -the amount 
rescued from assessment be £10,000,000 
or £20,000,000 I care not, for I contend 


that that amount represents the extent of 


the area over which fiscal robbery has 
been carried out. The money raised 
as taxes over that area is money to 
which you have no right whatever. It 
is levied on principles which outrage the 
first elements of political economy, and 
are utterly abhorrent to the principles 
laid down by Adam Smith, that people 
are to be taxed according to their abi- 
lity. It is a tax levied on capital 
while professing to be levied on profits. 
It is perfectly true that if we do justice 
to the taxpayer, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will forego a portion of his 
receipts. But that is no argument 
against my proposal. The man who 
uses false weights is not allowed to excuse 
himself by pleading that his gains will 
be diminished if he is restricted to the 
use of the legal standards. If a trades- 
man has for some years charged me more 
than he ought and I claim restitution, 
the law will not uphold him in refusing 
upon the plea that if he compensates 
me he will be the poorer. That, how- 
ever, is the Chancellor’s argument ; but 
I must say that is an argument which 
does not weigh with me at all. This 
country ought to raise its Revenue only 
by fair and legitimate means, and what 
it cannot raise honestly it should not 
spend, but it should reduce its expendi- 
ture; or, if the same amount of Re- 
venue be indispensable, increase the 
ratio of the tax and levy it equally. 
Well, Sir, I have now only one other 
point to refer to, and that is with 
regard to the inhabited house duty 
and the point of exemption. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says that if the 
house tax is disturbed it would dis- 
arrange the exemption of £20 a-year or 
under. Not at all. The limitof exemption 
may remain just as it is—namely, £20 
gross, or £15 net. There it was, and 
there it remains. It can occasion no 
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possible inconvenience to the Govern- 
ment that my Amendment should be 
accepted, and for this reason—this Bill 
does not come into effect until two years 
hence. Within those two years there is 
plenty of time to make any subsidiary 
arrangements that may be required to 
maintain a Revenue adequate to the 
Public Expenditure. In the meantime, I 
have the satisfaction of believing that in 
urging this measure upon the Govern- 
ment I am urging upon them the accept- 
ance of a Resolution which will save this 
House from the extreme discredit of 
passing a law which is at variance with 
science, truth, and justice. If it is ac- 
cepted in the way in which I propose it, 
it will require the alteration of one word 
only inthe Bill. Itconflicts with nothing 
else, and if it is adopted the country 
will have the satisfaction of believing 
that when they pay the Queen’s taxes 
they are not more hardly treated, or 
more unequally treated, than when pay- 
ing a poor rate, a borough rate, or a 
highway rate. I began by saying that 
I trusted the House would exonerate me 
from having, in the Motion I have made, 
‘introduced considerations unfair to the Go- 
vernment, because it is connected with the 
matter which they have in hand. I think 
I have shown that the question of which 
I have treated is intimately connected 
with this matter, and that it will not 
conflict with anything essential to the Bill. 
I have had no alternative but to bring 
the matter before the House as a cor- 
rective to the unprecedented provision 
which the Government has thought 
proper to introduce in the 31st clause. 
I am afraid, Sir, I cannot put the 
Motion to a vote as a division has already 
been taken; but, if so, I must defer until 
the House is in Committee to taking a 
vote upon the proposal which I offer, 
and which will give effect to the prin- 
ciple I have laid down; and I trust the 
House will concur in that principle. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the House had de- 
cided by a majority to go into Committee 
on this Bill, and it was not in his right 
hon. Friend’s power to move an Amend- 
ment on the Motion now before the 
House. His right hon. Friend told 
them that when they were in Committee 
he would move an Amendment on a cer- 
tain clause in the Bill; and, no doubt, 
when they arrived at that clause, his 
right hon. Friend would move his 
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Amendment and support it by the argu- 
ments which he had Set to-night. The 
House would then be able to pronounce 
on the proposition ; but he (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) did not think that 
at present they were in a position to 
discuss the matter with advantage. He 
knew that no arguments which he could 
use would have the smallest effect on the 
mind of his right hon. Friend. His 
right hon. Friend had presented the 
House with a line of argument which 
he had on several previous occasions 

laced before it, and which he, no doubt, 

eld with great diligence ; but the House 
must not be led away by the exceed- 
ingly strong language which he used 
about what he called ‘the injustice,” 
“the robbery,” and the other sins of 
the Finance Minister in this matter. His 
right hon. Friend put the matter in a 
very pleasant way, when he said that if his 
proposal were adopted, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would only be a little 
poorer. ‘‘ But,” said his right hon. 
Friend, ‘‘ I do not care for that. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a robber, 
and the sooner he is made to disgorge 
his ill-gotten gains the better.” He 
would point out to his right hon. Friend 
that the poor Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not individually profit by these 
gains which he was supposed to make ; 
but that it was the taxpayer of the 
country who had to provide certain 
sums which must be made up in some 
form or other; and if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were unavle to raise the 
same Revenue that’ he was in the habit 
of raising by the income tax or the 
house’ tax, it would be necessary to find 
some other means of raising the amount 
required. He would, in that case, be 
obliged to come down to the House and 
say—‘‘As he was obliged to make an 
alteration in the manner in which the 
income tax and the house tax were as- 
sessed, he was £1,000,000 or £1,500,000 
short, and he must propose some other 
tax to make up that amount.” That tax 
would fall either on the same persons 
or upon other persons, and then they 
came to a matter which involved ques- 
tions of some nicety and delicacy, and it 
did not do to get rid of them by saying 
simply—‘‘ The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is arobber.” They must consider 
what the effect of the alteration of their 
system of taxation would be. This, how- 
ever, was not the proper stage at which 
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to enter upon these discussions—first; 
because the point before them was not 
this matter of how to raise taxes, but 
the question was, that they go into 
Committee on this Bill; and, second, 
because they must have this discus- 
sion at a future period. He earnestly 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
not allow itself to be drawn into a long 
discussion at that stage of the Bill. 

Srz. GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the present system was to be defended 
only as a rough approximation to justice 
in the assessment of income tax as re- 
garded permanent and temporary in- 
comes, and he hoped it would be re- 
tained until a more comprehensive 
measure wasintroduced. He would much 
rather see a more complete distinction 
between the two kinds of incomes, but 
till that was done it was well that there 
should be a difference between the most 
permanent kind of incomes—namely, 
those from real iy and other 
incomes, the former being practically 
charged at a higher rate, being assessed 
in full receipts. While the income tax 
was 5d. on other incomes it was probably 
really almost 6d. on incomes from rent, 
and that, he thought, so far fair. He 
trusted that if the right hon. Member for 
the City of London moved his Amend- 
ment, it would not be carried. 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Thursday. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(ORFORD) BILL—[Br11 189.] 
(Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
observed, that the scheme which was 
sought to be sanctioned by the Bill was 
promoted by the unreformed Corpora- 
tion of Orford. The land intended to 
be inclosed was Corporate land in the 
strict sense of the term, held in trust 
for the benefit of the inhabitants; and 
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he thought it a serious question whether 
the Mayor and Corporation should be 
allowed to enter into the arrangement 
proposed, although he admitted that Sir 
Richard Wallace had acted in this matter 
in the most generous manner. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that on 
thé Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), a 
Commission had been issued to inquire 
into subjects relating to the unreformed 
Corporations; and though he believed 
there was nothing to say against the 
present scheme, he hoped he would 
receive an assurance that the passing of 
the Bill would not be made a precedent, 
and that the promotion of future schemes 
would be delayed till the Commission 
had reported. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that as 
President of the Commission to which 
the noble Lord had referred, as well as 
Chairman of the Committee, he had been 

laced in a somewhat difficult position. 
his former capacity he had received 
information with reference to Orford, 
which might possibly affect the decision 
of the Committee; and yet, as the evi- 
dence taken before Committees and Com- 
missions was considered confidential till 
the Reports were made, he could not 
well make use of it. He thought it his 
duty, however, to elicit the information 
required by putting questions to the 
witnesses from Orford who appeared 
before the Committee. It would appear, 
fremthe evidence nowin the handsof hon. 
Members, that though the Corporation 
of Orford, like many other unreformed 
Corporations, consisted partly of non- 
residents, who could hardly be said 
fairly to represent the opinions of the 
inhabitants, yet that these took no part 
in promoting the scheme, and their 
names were not given among those of 
assenting parties ; therefore, he thought 
there was no objection on that score. 
Sir Richard Wallace had acted liberally; 
he had given more land for public pur- 
poses than he was obliged to do, and 
readily fell in with certain suggestions 
made by the Committee. Whatever 
might be the fate of the Corporation of 
Orford, any body or authority which 
might take their place would take it 
subject to the conditions imposed by 
this Bill. Therefore, asthe scheme was 
itself unobjectionable, as the noble Lord 
himself admitted, he hoped it would be 
allowed to pass without alteration: 
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an unreformed Corporation facilities for 
inclosing common land—a serious ques- 
tion, seeing how little of it now re- 
mained in the country. In order that 
they might hear the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) on the subject, 
he would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Parnell.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped that 
the Motion would not be persisted in, as 
the question of inclosure was really not 
feed. He believed that the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
would have been satisfied with the ex- 
ag gg given by his — hon. Friend 

ad he been present. His objections 
did not refer to the inclosure, but to the 
question raised by his noble Friend as 
to whether an ‘unreformed Corporation 
should be permitted to make an agree- 
ment for an exchange of land. For his 
own part, he was satisfied that the ex- 
change was a good one, and that Sir 
Richard Wallace had behaved gene- 
rously to the public in the matter. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House will, upon Wednes- 
day next, resolve itself into the said 
Committee. 


THE IRISH ESTIMATES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he was sorry 
to make a complaint, but he considered 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had treated his (Mr. 
Parnell’s) Friends and himself very 
badly with regard to the Irish Esti- 
mates. At the commencement of the 
Session, the right hon. Gentleman in- 
timated his intention of taking the Esti- 
mates as continuously as possible until 
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he got through them, doing, if possible, 
without Votes on account; and, with 
regard to those for English and Im- 
Py purposes, he had certainly kept 

is word. He had endeavoured, with 
the utmost persistence, night after night, 
to obtain money for those purposes ; and, 
while not finding fault with him for 
that, he (Mr. Parnell) must say the 
Irish Estimates had been unfairly kept 
back. Before Whitsuntide, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer postponed the 
Queen’s Colleges Votes until that day— 
Monday—and the House had now been 
informed that those Votes had been fur- 
ther postponed until the mythological 
time arrived for the introduction of an 
Intermediate Education Bill in the House 
of Lords. Although not favoured with 
his reasons for this step, he was sure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had good 
and valid ones for it, and that he would 
not have adopted a course, which ap- 
crear like a breach of promise to the 
trish Members, if he had not a good 
reason in his own mind for so acting. 
He (Mr. Parnell) did not so much find 
fault with the postponement of the 
Queen’s Colleges Votes as he did with 
the postponement of the Estimates for 
general purposes in Ireland. In times 
past, it had always been a matter of com- 
laint with the Irish Members that the 
rish Estimates were not taken until so 
late in the Session as to make it almost 
impossible to allow of any discussion on 
them. He and many others had hoped 
that this Session they would have been 
brought forward at such a period that 
it would have been practical to have 
discussed them fully and fairly, and as 
they had never yet been discussed. The 
Irish Members desired on such Esti- 
mates to have an opportunity of bring- 
ing forward many important questions 
of principle and ‘etal, and to try and 
remedy several grievances of which they 
complained. But now, it seemed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
begun under such good auspices, having 
got the English and Imperial Estimates 
before the House, was going to throw 
the Irish Estimates over to the end 
of the Session. He was quite sure 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not willingly or knowingly do 
the Irish Members an injury in that 
respect ; but, as days went by, and they 
got near the end of July, it became in- 
creasingly hard to discuss, with any 
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effect or any satisfaction, Estimates, or 
to remedy grievances. Irish Estimates 
had never been fairly discussed since he 
had had the honour of a seat in that 
House, and it was a matter of great dis- 
appointment to him, just as it appeared 
likely that they would have the full op- 
portunity which they had never yet had 
of discussing them, that they should 
again be postponed. That was not the 
first time they had been postponed 
during the present Session. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had gone here, 
there, and everywhere; he had gone 
backward and forward in order to avoid 
the Irish Estimates. He (Mr. Parnell) 
did not lay any particular stress upon 
the postponement of the Queen’s Col- 
leges Votes; he alluded to the other 
Irish Estimates, concérning which there 
were many important questions to bring 
before the House; and he appealed to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to al- 
low the Irish Estimates, apart from 
those relating to the Queen’s Colleges, 
to come forward sooner than he now 
intended. He did not wish to criticize 
at all severely the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in the management of Busi- 
ness. He knew they managed their 
matters with the best intentions; and 
although good intentions were invari- 
ably successful, he must say this Session 
their intentions regarding the Estimates 
did not deserve to be successful. Look 
at their conduct that night, for in- 
stance 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that the Question before the House is, 
that this House will, upon Wednesday 
next, resolve itself into Committee 
of Supply, and he must confine himself 
to that Motion. The general conduct of 
the Government in the management of 
Business is not before the House. 

Mr. PARNELL did not quite under- 
stand when he could discuss the conduct 
of the Government in fixing Wednesday 
next for a particular class of Estimates. 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the Standing 
Orders of the House it must be so 
fixed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not wish 
to do anything which was out of Order; 
but he wanted to thoroughly understand 
his position in reference to these Esti- 
mates. That night Supply was the 
fourth Order, and the evening had been 
spent on the three previous Orders. Con- 
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sequently, they had not got into Supply 
at such a reasonable time as they had 
hoped; and the Government, in, the 
exercise of their discretion—and, he 
admitted, a very proper exercise of their 
discretion—had not attempted to get 
into Supply at such a late hour. But 
with reference to the question of the 
time at which they proposed to take 
Supply, he thought he was entitled to 
criticize their conduct on the matter of 
the Irish Estimates. The Army Esti- 
mates, which had been down forthatnight, 
were to be fixed for the next day, and 
he asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer what necessity there was for put- 
ting the Army Estimates before the 
Irish Estimates, which were of a much 
more pressing character? He knew the 
fixing of any class of Estimates for Tues- 
day would be more or less a matter of 
form ; but, at the same time, he urged 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to bring 
forward the Irish Estimates, and not 
follow the precedent of keeping them 
back to a time when they could not be 
properly discussed or decided upon. 
There were questions of the greatest im- 
portance involved in those Estimates, 
and he desired to abolish the custom of 
treating them as matters of form only. 
He had ventured, perhaps, at too great 
length, to direct the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
House to the matter. He knew the 
difficulty of discussing Estimates towards 
the end of July, as, in Sessions which 
were past, he had felt a sort of weari- 
ness when that period arrived. As it 
seemed likely that the same course would 
be pursued this Session, he urged upon 
the Chancellor of. the Exchequer the 
ws riety of at once bringing on the 

ish Estimates, instead of taking the 
remaining five or six Votes of the Army 
Estimates, which were not of a pressing 
character. He wished to explain that 
in what he had said he did not mean to 
criticize the conduct of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in postponing the 
Queen’s College Estimates. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to remind the 
hon. Member that he has repeated the 
same argument over and over again, 
and that he is thus trying very severely 
the forbearance of the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had no wish 
to do that; but it was almost impossible 
for him to say anything without trying 
the forbearance of the House. He would 
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move that Supply be taken on Tuesday, 
instead of on atendas. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a Motion 
which cannot be put. It is contrary. to 
the Standing Orders of the House that 
Supplies should be proposed, unless re- 
commended by Ministers of the Crown. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, when the hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the Government having re- 
— postponed the Irish Estimates, 

e forgot that the practice had been, 
when the Irish Votes were reached, that 
the Irish Members objected to proceed 
with them. The Government would be 
most anxious to go on as soon as they 
could with the Irish Votes, but it would 
be inconvenient to take them before the 
Army Estimates. At the moment, he 
thought it best to conclude an irregu- 
lar discussion by explaining that when 
the Order of the Day for Supply was 
reached at too late an hour on Monday, 
it was a Standing Order to postpone it 
to Wednesday. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
could not too strongly impress upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the neces- 
sity of giving time for a full discussion 
of the Irish Estimates’ There were 
many questions relating to them to be 
considered, and he believed a full dis- 
cussion on one occasion would obviate a 
repetition of the arguments at any 
future time. Irish Members only ob- 
jected to proceed with Votes when the 
hour was too late for full and fair dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, all must feel 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
meant to be courteous, and was cour- 
teous ; but he very seldom gave the Irish 
Members any real satisfaction. To 
place himself in Order, he would move 
the adjournment of the House. The Irish 
Members felt that the course which the 
Government adopted towards them pro- 
voked them to a certain extent to assume 
a retaliatory attitude. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] He 
meant exactly what he said. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would enter into the 
feelings of Irish Members, who desired 
to deal carefully and fully with the Esti- 
mates relating to their own country, and 
would give them the opportunity of so 
doing, it would save a great deal of the 
spirit of hostility which often arose. 
This year the Irish Estimates were to 
be put off just as in previous years, and 
they were not to have an opportunity of 
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fairly discussing matters of the highest 
possible moment tothe Irish people. It 
unfortunately happened that Ireland 
was a distinct country, and hon. Gentle- 
men, by their treatment, tended to make 
it more distinct every day. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether he was 
addressed by way of appeal, whether it 
was 1 ty, to press matters on his 
attention by a course of conduct which 
tried the forbearance of his Party, or 
whatever was done, answered with 
courteous words, and nothing else. He 
confessed that he considered the courtesy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
aggravation of the injury, for the bland 
manner of the right hon. Gentleman 
only deprived them of the poor luxury of 
picking a quarrel. He protested against 
the way in which the Irish Members 
had been treated, and he asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to bring 
forward the Irish Estimates at such a 
time as would enable Irish Members to 
discuss them fully. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan for 
the adjournment of the House. In 
doing so, he was bound to make a few 
remarks on the observations which the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair had 
addressed to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell). From 
his (Mr. Biggar’s) experience of the 
House, he believed it would be im- 
possible for anyone to speak with- 
out repetitions. He had known cases 
in which eminent Members of the 
House and practised speakers had re- 
peated themselves in exactly the same 
words. The first case which occurred 
to him was that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen), who was First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the late Ad- 
ministration. In speaking last Session, 
the right hon. Gentleman had, on one 
occasion, as pointed out to him (Mr. 
Biggar), by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the County of 
Cork, used the same expression four 
times in one speech. He (Mr. Biggar) 
remembered on another occasion no- 
ticing the utterances of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for England, and he found 
that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man repeated himself at least 10 times 
in a speech of 15 minutes. He also 
remembered that on one occasion the 
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late Attorney General for Ireland re- 
peated himself 20 times in a 10 minutes’ 
speech. In saying this, he did not 
mean to infer that he had forgotten the 

osition in which a speaker was placed 
by the action of those who preceded him; 
but he wished to show that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath was not 
guilty of a thing which did not fall to 
the share of other hon. Members in the 
House. Having said so much, he would 
proceed to give shortly his reasons for 
seconding the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE rose to Order. 
He wished to ask, whether it was com- 
petent for any hon. Member, at that 
stage, to move the adjournment of the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The original Ques- 
tion was, that on Wednesday this House 
resolve itself into Committee of Supply. 
No doubt it is competent for any hon. 
Member to move the adjournment of 
the House on the debate upon that 
Question. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he supported the 
Motion for adjournment, because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
replied to the questions of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Meath. 
Irish Members believed that a great 
many things relating to these Estimates 
required to be discussed and re-modelled ; 
and in the interests not of the Irish 
Members but of the public service he 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to give every possible opportunity for 
that discussion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’”’— 
(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dungarvan 
would not persevere in his Motion for 
the adjournment of the House. While 
agreeing as to the importance of the 
Irish Estimates, he regretted that hon. 
Members should have wasted many 
minutes in the discussion. The Motion 
for adjournment had better be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. PARNELL thought he might be 
allowed to enter somewhat freely into 
the matter, because he had been called 
to Order for repeating himself. He ad- 
mitted that if he had repeated himself 
he was in a position which rendered 
him much more likely so to commit 
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himself than was occupied by many 
hon. Members. Of course, he was 
more likely to fall into the error of 
repetition .than the older Members of 
the House, and who were more expe- 
rienced and more practised speakers. 
But he tried to repeat himself as little 
as possible. It was a thing he as much 
objected to do as he regretted to hear. 
He wished to point out to the House 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not answered the question he had 
put to him—namely, as to whether he 
intended to postpone all the Irish Esti- 
mates until the Intermediate Education 
Bill was introduced into the House of 
Lords? That really meant—Did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intend to 
make the whole of the Irish Estimates 
wait upon the Queen’s Colleges Esti- 
mates? He thought he had drawn a 
strong distinction between the Queen’s 
Colleges and other Estimates; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
seem to notice that one part of his in- 
quiry at all, although, as the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair had properly 
said, he had dwelt upon it and repeated 
it several times. Therefore, he thought 
that part of his inquiry might have 
pressed itself more upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer than it had done; and 
he might have told the House what he 
intended to do with regard to the other 
Irish Estimates. He could not help 
seeing, after what had dropped from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
these Queen’s Colleges Estimates might 
be further postponed. He hoped the 
Estimates would not be left until a time 
when they would be obliged to take 
everything for granted, and he asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell 
the House when he would take them ? 
Mr. NEWDEGATE protested against 
the time of the House being wasted in 
these unseemly discussions, and pointed 
out that the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), and the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), by the 
course they were taking, were arrogating 
to themselves the right to regulate the 
Public Business of the House. The 
Estimates, being a part of the Business 
of the House, were, both by ancient 
custom and the Standing Orders, com- 
mitted to Her Majesty’s Ministers for 
regulation. The hon. Member for Meath 
had proposed to violate another Rule of 
the House by proposing that the Esti- 
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mates should be taken on Tuesday, a 
day unusual for such a purpose, and 
upon which the Estimates could not be 
taken, without a suspension of the 
Standing Orders. He merely wished to 
call attention to what had happened 
during the last half-hour, which had 
been deliberately wasted by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, because it tended to 
strengthen his impression that it was 
absolutely necessary that the House 
should frame for itself some Rules to 
prevent what he must consider a gross 
abuse of its Privileges. 

Mr. DILLWYN rose because, he 
said, he was desirous that they should 
conform to the ruling of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair, and to the 
Rules of the House. His hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) had referred to an at- 
tempt to violate the Rules of the House 
by taking the Estimates that day—Tues- 
day—instead of on Wednesday. He 
should like to know, whether there was 
any Rule to prevent Supply being taken 
on Tuesday ; and whether it was out of 
Order to move the adjournment of the 
House on the Motion for going into 
Supply on Wednesday ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, his hon. 
Friend had misunderstood him. He 
did not say it was irregular to move the 
adjournment of the House ; but that the 
manner in which the time of the House 
had been wasted for half-an-hour was 
an abuse. 

Mr. DILLWYN did not refer to the 
Motion for adjournment ; but he under- 
stood the ruling was that Supply was to 
be taken by Standing Order only on 
Wednesday. He fancied he must have 
been mistaken with regard to that; and 
he wanted to know whether there was 
any Rule which would prevent the hon. 
Member for Meath, or anybody else, 
from moving an Amendment that Sup- 
ply be taken! on Tuesday, instead of 

ednesday? He was quite aware that 
the Standing Order provided that Supply 
should be taken on Wednesday; but he 
was not aware that such Standing Order 
or Rule would prevent Supply being 
taken before Wednesday. He merely 
wished for information, because he was 
always desirous of obeying the ruling of 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair. 

Mason NOLAN remarked, that that 
was the sixth time the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
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had urged the House to take stringent 
measures against hon. Members from Ire- 
land, so that in this respect his conduct 
had been perfectly consistent. The 
object of the hon. Member was to incite 
the House to take strong measures ; but 
he (Major Nolan) hoped the House 
would not be actuated by any such feel- 
ing of hostility towards any section of 
hon. Members. He could fancy that the 
conduct of the hon. Member would be 
quite consistent if he were sitting in the 
French Convention of 1793, where if a 
man was in a minority he ran a chance 
of getting his head cut off. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) had made two points. 
The first was, that it was out of Order, 
and a breach of the Rules, to set up 
Supply for Tuesday night ; and the next, 
that it was contrary to the traditions of 
the House, and an interference with the 
functions of the Government, to attempt 
to suggest anything with regard to deal- 
ing with the Estimates. He begged to 
protest most strongly against such a 
doctrine. Surely, if any hon. Member 
considered that any arrangement made 
by the Government for taking the Es- 
timates concerning any particular branch 
of the public service was such as to 
preclude a proper discussion upon them, 
he had the Constitutional right to stand 
up and ask for some other arrangement 
to be made, in order that a full and 
proper discussion might take place. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
had made an indirect appeal to the 
House to take strong measures against 
the hon. Member for Meath, in order to 
repress what was, undoubtedly, their 
Constitutional right. He had to say, 
in answer to that suggestion, that any 
strong measures which were taken 
against the four or five Irish Members 
who had insisted upon opportunities for 
discussing these Estimates would bring 
to the front not five but 50 Irish Mem- 
bers who would insist on their rights. 

Mr. GRAY said, the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
had characterized an attempt to elicit 
from the Government an intimation as 
to when they would bring on certain 
Irish Estimates as an abuse, and had 
endeavoured to incite the House to use 
strong measures to repress the right 
which was now enjoyed of free speech 
in that House. It was a fair question, 
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whether the hon. Member was himself 
in Order in making such a suggestion, 
seeing that he was one of the Members 
of the Select Committee which was then 
sitting to consider whether any amend- 
ment in the Rules for regulating the 
mode of procedure in that House should 
be adopted or not. He (Mr. Gray) 
should not follow the hon. Member’s 
example, and attempt to prejudice the 
House as to what changes in the Rules 
they should adopt; but he thought that 
if the House were in a position to con- 
sider this matter dispassionately, it would 
be much more important to discuss the 
conduct of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire in attempting to prejudice 
the House against certain hon. Members, 
he being a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee now having the Business of the 
House under their consideration. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to observe, 
with reference to the question raised by 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dill- 
wyn), that the Committee of Supply can 
only be fixed by a Minister of the 
Crown ; and that, according to the Stand- 
ing Order, the Committee of Supply 
must be fixed for Monday, Wednesday, 
or Friday. I apprehend, however, that 
it might be open to any hon. Member to 
move, as an Amendment, that some 
other day should be substituted, when 
the Government has given Notice of 
their intention to take Supply on a par- 
ticular day. The Question is, that this 
House do now adjourn. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Supply [6th June],—Further Pro- 
ceeding on Report [7th June] resumed. 


(23.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £580,045, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Expense 
of the Post Office Packet Service.” 

(24.) “That a sum, not exceeding £743,372, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Working Expenses of the Post Office Tele- 
graph Service.” 


Twenty-third Resolution read a se- 
cond time, ; 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £580,045, 
be granted for the Post Office Packet Ser- 
vice.” 


Supply.— Report. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
that there was included in the Vote a 
sum of £260 for conveying the mails 
betwixt Dunvegan and Lochmaddy, and 
he regretted to state that the postal ser- 
vice altogether in the Outer Hebrides 
was most ineffective. The Postmaster 
General must be aware that the coun- 
ties of Inverness and Ross, and the town 
of Inverness, assembled in public meet- 
ings, had passed resolutions condemna- 
tory of the service, and remonstrances 
from other quarters had often been made, 
as yet without effect. The passage was 
generally stormy, no sailing packet 
could make it regularly, and nothing 
short of a steam service to Lochmaddy 
would suffice. It was the case that let- 
ters were sometimes received in Inver- 
ness from America within a shorter pe- 
riod than from parts of the Long Island. 
There were two banks in the district, 
which was a populous one, and at cer- 
tain periods of the year a large business 
connected with the fisheries was carried 
on. The answer hitherto given by the 
Post Office was, that the revenue being 
so small, no further accommodation could 
be given. This view of the Post Office, 
that it was a source of revenue, was only 
a modern one; and, while he should be 
glad to see a surplus, it ought to be 
after the requirements of the public 
were fully satisfied. The people in the 
district in question paid taxes like others 
of the Queen’s subjects ; and he thought 
their case, so remote, and in many re- 
spects hard, was one peculiarly calling 
for the consideration of Government. 
Here he might rest, having stated the 
grievance, leaving it for the postal au- 
thorities to remedy it. But he would 
suggest that, as the Highland Railway 
and its connections carried the Northern 
Scottish mails, and had lately contracted 
for the mails to the Orkney Isles, per- 
forming all the services to the satisfac- 
tion of the Post Office, the Postmaster 
General should put himself in communi- 
cation with the Railway Company, so as 
to have steam service betwixt Strome 
Ferry and Lochmaddy. To put him- 
self in Order, he would now move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£260. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘* £580,845,” in order to _ insert 
‘© £579,085.” —(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That £580,045 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was not aware that the hon. Member 
was going to bring forward this subject, 
or he would have refreshed his memory 
upon it. But he was quite aware of the 
importance of the subject; and he ven- 
tured to point out to the hon. Member 
that if he omitted from the Vote the 
small sum he proposed, there would be 
no postal service at all with these 
Islands—a result that the hon. Member 
would be the first to deprecate. He 
would be glad to confer with him, and 
see if some arrangement could be made 
to meet his views. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES) BILL.—[Bu 178.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD trusted his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General would not persist in pressing 
forward the second reading of the Bill 
at that period of the night. Although 
he (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) was in favour 
of the measure, yet it contemplated 
making such great changes in the law, 
that he thought they ought not to give 
it a second reading without an oppor- 
tunity of having its principle fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. HERSCHELL hoped his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) 
would not oppose the second reading, 
by agreeing to which they would be com- 
mitting themselves to nothing. They 
were all agreed as to the principle of 
the Bill, which was merely a consolida- 
tion and simplification of the law. The 
alterations proposed were so very im- 
portant, and would lead to so much dis- 
cussion, that he thought the several 
points could be better considered in 
Committee on the clauses than by a 
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general discussion on the second read- 


ing. 

iin. BIGGAR also hoped the second 
reading would not be opposed, believing 
that in the case of a Bill of such magni- 
tude and importance it would be im- 
possible to discuss the details before 
they were in Committee. The Bill pro- 
posed to do away with a great many 
acknowledged abuses, and there should 
be no obstacle thrown in the way of 
making progress with it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) said, he sincerely hoped 
that the Bill would be passed that Ses- 
sion, and he did not see why there 
should be any difficulty in the accom- 
plishment of that object. As the hon. 
and learned Member for Durham (Mr. 
Herschell) had said, the main object of 
the Bill was to consolidate and simplify 
the law; and no doubt, in addition to 
that object, it proposed certain altera- 
tions and great amendments in the law, 
which would have to be discussed. It 
would not be reasonable to suppose that 
alterations of the importance of those 
introduced by the Government in this 
measure could be allowed to pass into 
law without full and adequate discus- 
sion; but there would be abundant op- 
portunities of discussing those seriatim 
when the Bill came before the Com- 
mittee. He, therefore, earnestly hoped 
that his hon. and learned Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) would not op- 
pose the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
whether, if he (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) con- 
sented to withdraw his opposition now, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
give them an opportunity of discussing 
the Bill on going into Committee? It 
seemed to him that there was great in- 
convenience in having a measure of that 
sort go into Committee without an op- 
portunity being afforded of discussing 
some of the important principles which 
it contained. If that opportunity was 
to be afforded, he should be perfectly 
prepared to withdraw his opposition at 
the present moment. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
would not give any such assurance. It 
was not at all convenient to the House 
that such an undertaking should be 
given in matters of this kind. It would 
be much better to take the sense of the 
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House on the second reading; because 
the almost universal opinion of the 
House was in favour of the principles of 
this Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought the 
proposal of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Anglesea, that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded of discussing 
the Bill on going into Committee, was a 
very reasonable one; and he hoped the 
Government would put down the Bill as 
the first Order of the Day on going into 
Committee, so that an opportunity might 
be given to Members of expressing their 
opinions on the Code as a whole. Sub- 
ject to this, he had no objection to now 
reading the Bill a second time. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had, in conjunction with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
taken some trouble in this matter, and he 
hoped the advice of the hon. and learned 
Member for Durham (Mr. Herschell) 
would be followed. There could be no 
advantage in discussing the Bill on 
general principles; but if they were 
going to discuss it at all let them dis- 
cuss it now, and not on going into Com- 
mittee. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (re-committed) 
BILL.—[{Brx 143.] 

(Mr. Edward Stanhope, Sir Charles Adderley, 
Mr, Attorney General.) 


COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee upon the 
Bill be fixed for Friday afternoon next, 
at Two of the clock.”—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not think that a Morning Sitting 
should be taken on Friday without more 
Notice than this. Surely the House 
ought to have some due, timely, and 
formal intimation of the intention of the 
Government in regard to the matter. It 
was an unusual thing to have Mornin 
Sittings on Fridays at the present period 
of the year; and, under these circum- 
stances, he must oppose the Motion. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that the Motion would be 
agreed to. A period of the Session had 
now been reached when it had been usual, 
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for many years, that Morning Sittings 
should commence. [Sir Cuartes. W. 
Dixe: But not on Fridays.} He 
believed that what he had just stated 
held good both in regard to Tuesdays 
and Fridays; and he had no doubt it 
would be for the general convenience of 
the great majority of the House that 
there should, for the remainder of the 
Session, be Morning Sittings on those 
days. Of course, he was aware that such 
Sittings entailed upon the Government a 
corresponding obligation to do the best 
they could in order to keep a House in 
the evenings; and that they were most 
anxious to do. He hoped hon. Members 
would feel that it was really for the 
general advantage that they should get 
on with Business as well and as rapidly 
as they could ; and the Morning Sittings 
constituted a favourable opportunity for 
proceeding with Bills which were already 
in Committee. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that to the best 
of his recollection, it was early in the 
Session to take two days a-week for 
Morning Sittings. They were now only 
in the middle of June, and a consider- 
able time must yet elapse before their 
labours were brought to a close. Never, 
within his recollection, had it been 
proposed to take Morning Sittings on 
Tuesdays and Fridays at so early a 
period. But there was another con- 
sideration which ought not to be left 
out of sight in connection with such Sit- 
tings; and that was, that they precluded 
from attendance in the House, to a 
greater or less extent, of hon. Mem- 
bers who were engaged on Select Com- 
mittees. That was an element which 
did not appear to him to have been suffi- 
ciently considered in suggesting the pro- 
posed arrangement. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would name Thursday for 
the Bill instead of Friday; and, mean- 
time, he would look into the records of the 
House as to Morning Sittings. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
had an important Motion on the Paper 
for Friday with reference to the miners 
of the country, and he hoped an op- 
portunity would be afforded to the hon. 
Gentleman of bringing that Motion 
forward. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 


(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 
mond.) 


[BILLS 44-215.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he did not know 
who had charge of the measure that 
evening; but if the Bill was to be put 
down evening after evening, and morn- 
ing after morning, it was the duty of 
someone either to move that the Order 
forits Consideration should be discharged, 
or that it should be fixed for some day 
when hon. Members might know that it 
would be definitely disposed of. The 
Bill had been put down night after night 
before Easter, and night after night 
before the Whitsuntide holidays, and 
now it seemed likely that it would be 
put down night after night again. - He 
moved, as an Amendment, that Con- 
sideration of the Bill be definitely fixed 
for Monday, July 1st. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that, according to the usual 
course followed in the House, the Mem- 
ber in charge of a Bill named the time for 
its Consideration as amended. 'To move 
that the Order for that Consideration 
should be discharged, in the absence of 
an hon. Member in charge of a Bill, 
might cause the greatest inconvenience ; 
and was a proceeding which was never 
taken without due Notice. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he should be the 
last person in the House to do anything 
irregular; but he begged to give Notice, 
that when anyone who appeared to have 
charge of the Bill stated to the Clerk 
at the Table that he desired it to be 
considered on such and such a day, he 
would movethat the Order be discharged. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday. 


COLLECTION OF RATES (DUBLIN) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill ‘to 
amend the Law relating to the Collection of 
Rates in the city of Dublin; and to the office 
of the Collector General of Rates; and for other 
purposes.’ ”’ 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. M. BROOKS said, that before 
the Question was put, it would be 
convenient if the House received some 
statement on the subject of the Bill. 
He hoped that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary was un- 
able to make a statement in the House, 
they would hear that the Report of the 
Commission, and the evidence relating 
to the subject, would be laid on the 
Table immediately. 

Mr. GRAY said, the matter was in a 
very anomalous condition. About a week 
ago he addressed a Question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He had asked the 
right hon. Gentleman when the Report 
would be placed on the Table, when it 
would be in the hands of hon. Members; 
and, whether a copy of it had been sup- 
plied to an individual Member before it 
had been supplied to Members generally? 
and the reply which he received from 
the Chief Secretary was to the effect that 
his own copy had been shown to one hon. 
Member of the House, and that the 
delay which had taken place in connec- 
tion with the Report had been occa- 
sioned by the printers in Dublin. From 
his (Mr. Gray’s) knowledge of the print- 
ing office in that city, he should be in- 
clined to think that the Chief Secretary 
had been under a mistake in thinking 
the delay arose from that cause. But if 
it was intended to delay the production 
of the Report for a long period, so far as 
the House generally was concerned, 
he still thought that a copy of it might 
be placed on the Table of the House, in 
order that Members might have an op- 
portunity of perusing it. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Grnson) said, the Report 
and the Evidence would be laid upon the 
Table in a few days. The Chief Secre- 
tary was, he believed, quite accurate, at 
he time he spoke, as to the cause of 
the delay in printing the Report. The 
Minutes of the Evidence were not then 
printed, and he himself had only read 
the Report which had been given to the 
Chief Secretary. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Collec- 
tion of Rates in the city of Dublin; and to the 
office of the Collector General of Rates; and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. James Lowrner and Mr. Arrorney Ge- 
NERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 220.] 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tar CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER nominated the Select Committee 
on Parliamentary Reporting as fol- 
lows :— 


Mr. Witi1am Henry Smitn, Mr. Witiram 
Epwarp Forster, Viscount Cricuton, Mr. 
Lyon Puayrarrn, Sir ALEXANDER GorpDOoN, 
Mr. Watrter, Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. Dun- 
BAR, Mr. Hatt, Mr. Mircuett Henry, Sir 
Henry Wotrr, Mr. Barcray, and Mr. Mitts :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had reason to know that there were not 
a few hon. Members who were dissatis- 
fied with the constitution of the proposed 
Committee. There appeared to be some 
hon. Gentlemen on the Committee who 
were without any special knowledge 
of the facts connected with the pre- 
sent system of reporting in the House; 
but there were also others who 
while acquainted with, and capable 
of giving information upon, the subject, 
had been picked from one class only. 
If the London Press was to be repre- 
sented in any way upon the Committee, 
it was equally desirable that the coun- 
try Press should be represented. There 
were several hon. Gentlemen in the 
House, connected with country journals, 
whom it would be of advantage to have 
upon the Committee. As to the first 
two names —those of the right hon. 
Member for Westminster and the right 
hon. Member for Bradford—he could 
not conceive that there would be any 
objection on the part of any hon. Mem- 
ber of the House; but on the third 
name— that of the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Crichton)—he thought it de- 
sirable to raise the whole question of 
the constitution of the Committee, which 
he did not think was, as it had been pro- 
posed, fairly representative of the desire 
and feeling of the House in so delicate 
and important a matter as that of Par- 
liamentary reporting. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, his feeling 
was that no hon. Gentleman who was 
connected with reporting in the Gal- 
lery ought to be upon the Committee. 
The proceedings of the Committee, 
and its ultimate decision, would be 
much legs likely to be called in ques- 
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tion, if it were composed of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were entirely independent 
on this particular matter. 

Masor NOLAN must say that, so far 
as this Committee went, he thought the 
Irish Members had been extremely 
fairly treated. Two Irish Representatives 
had been proposed to have seats upon 
it—the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), who had first drawn 
attention to the whole question, and 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Dunbar), who had been formerly in the 
Reporters’ Gallery, but who was now 
totally unconnected with the Press in 
any shape or form. There were other 
two hon. Members of the Irish Party who 
had had considerable experience in con- 
nection with the Irish Press; but one 
did not wish to serve, and the second 
waived his claims in favour of the two 
hon. Gentlemen whom he had men- 
tioned. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA was not 
aware that any complaint had been 
made as to the Irish Members having 
been unfairly treated in the constitution 
of the Committee. He hoped that the 
hon. Memberfor Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
who possessed special knowledge on the 
subject, would be placed upon the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GRAY said, the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had sug- 
gested to him to have his name added 
to the Committee; but he had declined, 
because he was. connected with the 
Press, and desired, therefore, not to be 
upon a Committee, when it might be 
supposed that he was actuated by 
personal interest or predilection one 
way or another. He was surprised, 
however, to see amongst the list of 
those who were to constitute the pro- 
posed Committee the names of two hon. 
Gentlemen, both of whom were con- 
nected with the London Press. One 
complaint which had often been mado 
on this subject was that the reports of 
the proceedings of the House were ma- 
naged altogether by London journals, 
to the exclusion of Provincial newspa- 
pers. That being so, the constitution 
of the Committee was evidently faulty. 
Gentlemen who might be interested in 
a continuance of the present monopoly, 
or in changes which might be supposed 
to result to their own advantage, directly 
or indirectly, should not be upon the 
Committee at all. If they were to be 


Reporting. 
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put on, then there should also be Repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Press. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE desired to 
point out to hon. Members that at pre- 
sent the proposed Committee consisted 
of only 13 names; and that it would be 
quite possible to add four names to those 
13, without exceeding the limits and 
dimensions of a Committee on a matter 
of this importance. Of such additional 
names, he hoped that that of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
would be one. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, 18 names had been taken 
to begin with, in the expectation that 
others would be added. At the same 
time, the constitution of a Commit- 
tee of this description was a matter 
of some difficulty. On the one hand, it 
was desirable to have a sufficient number 
of hon. Gentlemen upon it who had 
practical knowledge on the subject, and 
who would put questions which would 
bring out important information; but, 
on the other hand, it was also desirable 
that a considerable proportion of the 
Committee should consist of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had not altogether that 
technical knowledge and experience, but 
who could bring common sense and 
sound judgment to bear on the matters 
they were called upon to consider. He 
thought it would be desirable that there 
should be placed upon the Committee 
some hon. Gentlemen who would be 
able to represent the London Press and 
also the Provincial Press—not for the 
sake of getting their views upon ques- 
tions on which the interests of the one or 
the other might seem to come into col- 
lision, but for the purpose of extracting 
solid and substantial information. Of 
course, the position of those who were 
beyond reach of the London morning 
papers was different from that of men in 
Scotland or in the North of England; 
and it was especially important that the 
interests of the former class should be 
attended to. He hoped that the Com- 
mittee, as proposed, would be agreed to; 
but he would be perfectly prepared, at a 
later date, to add four other names. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
after what had just been stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would 
not offer any opposition to the Com- 
mittee as originally proposed. He 
hoped, however, that the names which 
were to be added to it weuld include 


Mr. Gray 
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those of some two out of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Tipperary, Glasgow, and New- 
castle. 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on June 20, Sir Henry Horzanp, Mr. 
Hvrcurnson, Mr. Cowen, and Major Arsuru- 
Not added. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT AMENDMENT (INTER- 
MENTS) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Manrren, Bill to amend 
“The Public Health Act, 1875,” as to Inter- 
ments, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Marten, 
Mr. Greene, and Mr. Coxe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 221.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 18th June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Llanfair Water- 
dine) * (115); Tramways Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2) * (122); Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order Confirmation (Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) (Cork) * 
(117); Local Government Provisional Order 

Darenth Valley) * (120) ; Local Government 
rovisional Orders (Belper Union, &c.) * 
(118); Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Dawlish, &c.)* (121); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Bournemouth, Kc.) * 
(119) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Abergavenny Union, &c.) * (116). 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education Pro- 

ae. Order Confirmation (Portsmouth) * 
108). 

Third ‘reiting Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) * 
(101); Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 
Order (Lochgelly) * (102), and passed. 


Their Lordships met;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock. 





M 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 18th June, 1878. 


ae 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsuic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London) * [201] ; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confirma- 
tion (Downpatrick, &c.) * [210]. 

Select Committee—Epping Forest * [188], nomi- 
nated. 

Committee — Roads and Bridges (Scotland) [4] 
—R.P. 

Considered as amended—Tramways Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1) * [207]. 

Third Reading — Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Orford) * [189]; Tramways Orders Confir- 
mation (No. 3) * [208], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


—— go — 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC PETITIONS— 
THE INDIAN PRESS LAW — POINT 
OF ORDER.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, I 
have to present a Petition from a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Poonah, 
on the line of railway from Bombay, 
and from certain members of a religious 
society there, called the ‘‘ Reformed 
Hindoos,”’ on the subject of the recent 
law relating to the vernacular Press. 
The Petition contains an elaborate and 
able argument against that law, and it 
closes with a prayer, which runs as 
follows :— 


“ Your Memorialists pray that your honour- 
able House, as the only authority to whom Her 
Majesty’s subjects can appeal for redress and 
protection against the arbitrary acts of the au- 
thorities in India, will not only condemn the 
measure which forms the subject of the present 
appeal, but will also make the further continu- 
ance of the present policy impossible, and ensure 
the progressive freedom of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects by enlarging the representative element 
in the Legislative Council of India, and by the 
adoption of such other measures as to your 
honourable House may seem fit. And your 
Memorialists will ever pray,” &c. 


The House will see, Sir, that in sub- 
stance this is a real and a regular Peti- 
tion, concluding with a prayer to the 
House; but I am desirous to call the 
attention of the House and your atten- 
tion to two points in which it is deficient 
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in regularity. In the first place, it is 
not called a Petition at all, but a Memo- 
rial, and in the words I have just read 
the Petitioners describe themselves as 
Memorialists. Over and above that, be- 
tween the Petition and the first signa- 
ture occur these words—‘‘ We beg to 
remain, honourable Sir, your most 
humble Memorialists.” It is quite evi- 
dent to me, Sir, that this is a clerical 
error, because the substance of the 
Petition, as the House will see from 
what I have read, is addressed to the 
House——[ The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER: How is it headed?] It is 
headed—‘‘ Memorial to the Honourable 
the Commons of the United Kingdom 
in Parliament assembled.” I propose, 
therefore, upon my own responsibility, 
being quite convinced that oa words 
constitute a clerical error, to strike out 
the intruded words; and if you, Sir, are 
of opinion that that proceeding is proper, 
to present the Petition in the usual 
manner. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have examined 
the document in the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and, although termed 
a Memorial, it is substantially a Peti- 
tion properly worded, and concluding 
with a prayer. I apprehend that, under 
the circumstances, although the docu- 
ment is termed a Memorial, it may be 
received if the House should think 
proper. 

Petition brought up ; and ordered to lie 
upon the Table. 


of Prisoners. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_— 0 


THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If it is true that Mr. G. H. 
Clarke, of Ironville, Derbyshire, who 
was sent to prison on May 20th for re- 
fusing to vaccinate his child, has not 
been allowed to receive a letter from 
his family ; and, if so, whether all pri- 
soners are treated with equal rigour? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that debtors were allowed consider- 
able privileges in regard to the receiving 
of letters; but that, as far as ordinary 
prisoners were concerned, no distinction 
was made between one class and another 
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in their treatment whilst in prison. 
Of the particular case referred to he 
knew nothing; but he might say that 
. prisoners were warned before trial that 
visits and letters would be limited, so 
that they might arrange their affairs if 
convicted; and, after their conviction, 
they had always an opportunity of send- 
ing to their friends to complete those 
arrangements. If the fact in this 
particular case was as stated in the 
Question, there must have been some 
mistake. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, Whether pri- 
soners confined for breaches of the Vacci- 
nation Laws were compelled to sleep on a 
plank bedstead like other prisoners ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that no distinction was made be- 
tween any prisoners confined for non- 
payment of fines. 


ARMY — CAVALRY FORCE AT LONG- 
FORD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office, Whe- 
ther, if the accommodation at Longford 
Barracks is found to be insufficient for 
the head-quarters of a regiment, he will, 
out of consideration to a town so long 
an important military station, quarter 
there at all events more than one troop, 
or consider the expediency of sending 
therein addition an infantry detachment? 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY, in reply, 
said, that it was not proposed at present 
to increase the Cavalry Force at Long- 
ford; but, that in course of time, an 
addition might possibly be made to it. 


THE CURRENCY—SMALL SILVER 
COINAGE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his 
attention has been called to the great 
inconvenience now arising from the 
scarcity of small silver coin, especially 
of shillings and sixpences, and to the 
undue proportion of two shilling pieces 
now in circulation; and, whether he 
will direct inquiry into the subject with 
a view to a remedy ? 

TaHeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had heard 
complaints, and he believed they were 
not infrequent, as to the supposed 
dearth of small silver coins, especially 
sixpences. From inquiries he had made, 
however, he had ascertained that the 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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dearth, if such there were, did not arise 
from any failure on the part of the Mint 
to provide a proper stock of coin. He 
was informed that at the present moment 
the stock in the Mint ready for issue 
was as follows:—Shillings, to the amount 
of £13,000; sixpences, £19,000; and 
threepences, £3,000. A much larger 
amount of shillings and sixpences, he 
believed, was in stock at the Bank of 
England, through which all silver coins 
except threepences were issued to the 
public, the latter coins being issued by 
the Mint. The demand for silver coin 
at the Bank was very small at present 
owing to the depression of trade, and no 
difficulty was experienced by the autho- 
rities in meeting it. The explanation of 
the scarcity referred to no doubt was 
that small coins gave considerable 
trouble to bankers, and that bankers 
consequently were apt to give their 
customers an undue proportion of heavy 
coins, though they could always obtain 
any quantities of silver coin they required 
at the Bank. Perhaps if the hon. and 
learned Member put a little pressure on 
his bankers, the inconvenience he com- 


plained of would disappear. 


PARLIAMENT—MORNING SITTINGS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER thought it well to take that 
opportunity of explaining the inten- 
tions of the Government in reference 
to Morning Sittings. He had referred 
to the time at which Morning Sittings 
had begun of late years, and found that 
last year Morning Sittings on Tuesdays 
and Fridays occurred pretty regularly 
from the 12th June, and in the year 
before from the 13th and 28rd June, 
whilst in the year before that they also 
began about the same time. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it not 
unreasonable that the Government 
should take Morning Sittings, as a 
general rule, on Tuesdays and Fridays 
till the end of the Session. The hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
had an important Motion down for Fri- 
day evening next; but he could promise 
him a good probability of an Evening 
Sitting. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he was quite 
ready to agree to the arrangement, and, 
under the circumstances, would not ob- 


ject to the Morning Sitting. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a po — 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Br1 4.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
[ Progress June 4th. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 24 (Regulations as to meetings 
and proceedings of trustees, board, and 
district committees). 

Dr. CAMERON proposed to omit the 
following words, after the word ‘‘ meet- 
ing,” in the 7th sub-section :— 


COMMITTEE. 


“ But this provision shall not prevent a per- 
son whose name is entered on the list of com- 
missioners of supply as factor for more than one 
proprictor from voting on behalf of each such 
proprietor, in his absence, at a meeting of the 
trustees.” 


The hon. Member said, the rule was that 
no trustee had a second vote, with the 
exception of the chairman, who had a 
casting vote when the votes were equal. 
But this clause made an important ex- 
ception, by allowing factors to have as 
many votes as might be given by the 
proprietors whom they represented if 
those proprietors happened to be present. 
He thought this was a very objection- 
able arrangement. The commissioners 
of supply were proprietors, or factors 
who represented proprietors, having a 
rental of more than £800 a-year; but a 
proprietor who possessed property worth 
£4,000 a-year had—not five votes—but 
a single vote. He therefore thought it 
was evident that the commissioners of 
supply, and the trustees constituted out 
of ‘them, voted as commissioners of 
supply, and not in respect of any pro- 
perty qualification except that which 
was absolutely necessary for a commis- 
sioner of supply. He could not see 
why a factor who represented five pro- 
prietors having a rental of £800 a-year 
each should be entitled to five votes, 
whereas a proprietor whose aggregate 
rental was £4,000 a-year was entitled to 
only one vote. He did not think it was 
desirable to perpetuate under this Bill a 
system of proxy-voting, which had been 
done away with in all representative 
assemblies. 
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Generat Sr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that at a recent meeting of the 
Commissioners of Supply in Kincardine, 
it had been stated by one of the ablest 
advocates of Edinburgh—the Sheriff of 
the counties of Kincardine, Aberdeen, 
and Banff—that it was not within 
the competence of a factor, however 
many proprietors he might represent, 
to give more than one vote, and he 
wished to ask the Lord Advocate if 
this were not the law on the subject? 
He could not see any reason why 
there should be a different law under 
this Bill from what was the case in re- 
gard to other county assemblies. If the 
Lord Advocate would tell them what 
was the law, they would be able to un- 
derstand why this new requirement was 
proposed for Scotland. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
he could not say what the law might be; 
but he could assure the hon. and gallant 
Member who had just spoken (Sir 
George Balfour), that the practice was 
quite the contrary of what he had stated 
to be the law. It was the common 
practice for a factor to give two or three 
votes, according to the number of pro- 
prietors whom he represented. There 
was often a difficulty of getting a quorum 
at meetings of commissioners of supply ; 
and therefore he thought it was very de- 
sirable to keep up voting by commission. 

GenEeRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was perfectly aware that bad 
habits were practised at certain meetings 
in Scotland ; but he would appeal to the 
Lord Advocate to state what the law of 
Scotland really was on this subject. He 
felt perfectly sure that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not agree 
with the hon. Baronet in his interpreta- 
tion of the law. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
not competent to tell the hon. and gal- 
lant Member what the general practice 
was in county meetings in Scotland, as 
such practice had not come under his 
personal’ observation, and he had not 
sought for information on the sub- 
ject. But he could unhesitatingly say, 
with respect to the Act which esta- 
blished the qualification of commis- 
sioners, that it was his opinion and 
belief that, according to law, a factor, al- 
though representing several proprietors 
whose rental was above the value of 
£800 a-year, was entitled to only one 
vote. The Statute simply declared 
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that such factor should have the qualifi- 
cation of a commissioner; and a com- 
missioner who might have half-a-dozen 
qualifications in the same county was 
only entitled to act as one commissioner. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH sup- 
ported the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). 
It was well known that the multiplica- 
tion of votes in Scotland, by placing 
several mandates in the hands of one 
person, was an undoubted grievance. 
It was especially so in the case of paro- 
chial boards. With regard to what the 
Lord Advocate had just said, he could con- 
firm the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman from the experience 
of his own county, where one person, if 
he was a commissioner in his own right, 
or as representing others, was entitled 
to only one vote. If cumulative voting 
were permitted, one man might control 
the whole of a meeting. Six indivi- 
duals at a meeting really represented 
a diversified opinion; whereas one per- 
son holding six mandates could only 
represent one opinion. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he had 
never heard of anything unfair being 
done under the system of plural voting. 
It frequently happened that a proprietor 
had property in more than two parishes, 
and it was a great consideration to pro- 
prietors to be able to delegate their 
powers to factors who were well ac- 
quainted with the land, and were? expe- 
rienced in the details of county manage- 
ment. Again, factors very often repre- 
sented proprietors at important meetings, 
when those proprietors were not able to 
be present themselves. This would be 
the case with Scottish Members of Par- 
liament, who could not always attend 
the meetings of the commissioners of 
supply, but who took a deep interest in 
the questions which were brought before 
the meetings. He thought it would be 
extremely hard on proprietors that they 
should be left out altogether because 
they could not attend the meetings ; but 
they would be shut out if what was 
taken to be law by the hon. and gallant 
Member (Sir George Balfour) were to be 
acted on. It would, in his opinion, be 
unfair to many proprietors to adopt the 
Amendment, as they placed their power 
of voting in the hands of the best persons 
they could find to represent them; and 
no reason had been given by the Go- 
vernment for departing from the present 
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practice. He therefore hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the point was, whether there was 
any reason for departing from the 
present law as to voting? Whatever 
the practice in Scotland was, they had 
been told by the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate that the law was op- 
posed to that which the Bill itself now 
suggested. If there was any special 
reason for the alteration proposed in the 
Bill he should be perfectly ready to 
listen to it; but he had not at present 
heard from the Lord Advocate why the 
alteration was made, and they were 
therefore discussing the question in the 
absence of that information. He thought 
the Government would do well not to 
insist on the acceptance of the clause as 
it stood. The hon. Member who had 
just spoken (Mr. Mark Stewart) had 
said that the Amendment would be very 
hard on absentee proprietors, who could 
not, if it were agreed to, be represented. 
But he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) sup- 
posed that factors who represented pro- 
prietors could express the opinions of 
those proprietors, and could defend their 
interests by words as much as they liked, 
although they might not be allowed to 
vote for as many masters as they served. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he hoped 
that the Lord Advocate would agree to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow. If a proprietor were 
present at a meeting, it was very pos- 
sible that he might change his opinion 
in the course of discussion, and give a 
different vote from that which his factor 
would have given for him. It was very 
annoying to proprietors who were present 
to find themselves outvoted by one man 
having several votes. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he supported 
the Amendment, both in the interest of 
the public and in the interest of pro- 
prietors themselves. He thought that 
the more proprietors were called upon 
to look after their different districts, and 
the more they took an interest in their 
respective estates, the better it would be 
both for themselves and for others ; but 
if they committed their affairs to the 
keeping of other men, and were never 
to be consulted as to the business to be 
brought forward at the county meet- 
ings, they would become mere cyphers 
in the hands of factors and agents. He 
also, as he had indicated, supported the 
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Amendment very much in the interests of 
proprietors themselves. A factor might 
represent not one proprietor, but several 
proprietors; and if a discussion took 
place at a meeting with regard to a par- 
ticular road, an agent might vote in 
favour of the road being made or re- 
paired, when this might be contrary to 
the interests of all but one of the pro- 
prietors whom he represented. An 
agent would thus be called upon to 
use the votes of absent proprietors in 
favour of a scheme which was prejudi- 
cial to their own interests. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could see the difficulty which had been 
pointed out, and he had no objection, 
so far as he and the Government were 
concerned, to effect being given to the 
Amendment, on the understanding that 
this part of the Bill should be brought 
into harmony with what was the existing 
law. 


Amendment agreed to ; words struck out 
accordingly. 


CoronEL ALEXANDER moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 15, to add at 
the end of the clause the following sub- 
section :— 

“*(8.) The board or any district committee 
may appoint a committee or committees of 
their own number for the better execution of 
the powers hereby granted to them, and such 
committee shall report their proceedings to the 
board or district committee appointing them, 
and every act, order, or thing which shall be 
done, ordered, or performed by such committees, 
on being approved of by the board or district 
committee, shall be equally valid and sufficient 
as if ordered, done, or performed by the board 
or district committee.” 


THE LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
believed the committees would have 
under the Bill the powers which the 
proposed sub-section would give them; 
but he had no objection to those powers 
being expressed. 


Amendment agreed to; sub - section 
added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Chairman to be elected, in 
absence of ordinary chairman); Clause 
26 (District committees and board to 
make reports); and Clause 27 (Appeal 
from decision of district committee), 
severally agreed to, 
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Appointment of Officers. 


Clause 28 (Appointment of county 
officers), agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Appointment of district 
officers. ) 

Mr. MARK STEWART proposed, as 
an Amendment, in page 16, line 19, to 
leave out the word “‘ may,” and to insert 
the word “shall.” -He said that it 
often happened that when things were 
going smoothly the committees actually 

orgot to call meetings, and did not 
make these appointments. It would be 
more convenient for the district com- 
mittees to make all the appointments, 
subject, no doubt, to the consent of the 
board, instead of only some of them. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
must oppose the Amendment. The 
district committees must necessarily have 
a clerk and a treasurer, because they 
held meetings, and conducted their own 
administration ; but, on the other hand, 
he thought it was a proper question for 
the general body of trustees to determine 
whether each district should be burdened 
with the expense of a separate surveyor 
and a separate collector. It might, in 
some cases, be convenient, and a great 
saving, to have one general collector for 
the various districts of a county; and 
there should, therefore, only be power 
to nominate the officers in each district 
when it was judged right by the general 
body of trustees. For that reason he 
thought the word ‘‘may” must stand. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he pro- 
posed afterwards to insert the words 
‘‘with the consent of the board,’ to 
meet the point. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he hoped the 
Lord Advocate did not infer that the 
word ‘‘may” in the clause meant 
‘¢ shall.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
did not infer that. If the word “shall” 
were used, it would make it the duty 
of the board to give their consent to 
the appointment of fit persons, and 
would make imperative the appoint- 
ment of all the officers in each district. 


Amendment negatived. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he hoped the principle laid down 
by the Lord Advocate, of diminishing 
the number of officers employed in con- 
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nection with the roads would be fully 
carried out. The greatest precaution 
should be taken to prevent the multipli- 
cation of offices. The direction in which 
economy was practicable under the 
abolished trusts was in placing large 
areas of roads under one officer, with 
subordinates for the executive duties. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, that 
while agreeing with everything which 
the Lord Advocate had said as to the 
powers to be — by the district 
committees of appointing officers, he 
thought such appointments should be 
made with the consent of the general 
body of trustees. These were very im- 
portant questions, and he considered 
that the general body of trustees should 
decide them. He would, therefore, 
move that before the word “‘ board,’ in 
page 16, line 21, the words “ trustees 
or” be inserted. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought it was settled that the business 
to be transacted in a district, and re- 
quiring a clerk for its performance, was 
to be performed wholly by the district 
committee, and if they would turn to 
Section 26 they would see that this was 
so. He thought that any body of gen- 
tlemen selected as the committee of the 
district, and intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the district under this measure, 
would surely be fit to be intrusted with 
the selection of their clerk and trea- 
surer, to write the minutes and keep 
their money. He should be happy to 
leave the other appointments to the dis- 
trict committees, if it were not for the 
consideration that it might be against 
the pecuniary interest of the county 
that they should make such appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the Lord Advocate had misap- 
prehended the effect of what he pro- 
posed. The question was not whether 
the board should have the power to ap- 
point its own officers, but whether the 
district committees should have the 
power of not only appointing clerks but 
surveyors. The Bill, as it stood, gave 
the board power to say whether the dis- 
trict committees should have a clerk and 
a surveyor; but he proposed that that 
power should be in the hands of the 
trustees, and not in the hands of the 
board. He also thought it would be 
more courteous to the district com- 
mittees themselves, if the general body 
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of the trustees settled this matter 
instead of the board. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it seemed to 
him that the clause was of more im- 
portance than the Lord Advocate con- 
sidered it to be. He remembered—and 
he had refreshed his memory by looking 
up their proceedings—that the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the state of the roads in Scotland found 
that there was a disposition to appoint 
a great number of clerks of separate 
trusts, and of separate divisions of 
trusts; and he thought he could point 
out where there were 81 offices in one 
county of clerks and surveyors. It was 
stated by one of the witnesses respect- 
ing Lanarkshire, for example, that 
those parties got £2,000 a-year among 
them. Independently altogether of the 
expense of maintaining the roads, the 
number of tolls and also of sub-tolls 
came to such a large proportion, that 
the different witnesses—among the rest 
Lord Belhaven, convener of the county 
of Lanark—gave it as their deliberate 
opinion, that under the system advo- 
cated by the promoters of this Bill, a 
saying of 25 or 30 per cent, as compared 
with the other system, would be ef- 
fected. For these reasons, it was ob- 
vious that the Government could have 
no possible interest in the matter ex- 
cept to promote economy; and he 
thought that they should do all they 
could to place an embargo on the multi- 
plication of little offices. In his opinion, 
the Government ought to accept the 
Amendment, as being calculated to effect 
that object. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the hon. Member who had just 
spoken (Mr. M‘Laren) had anticipated 
him in the remarks which he had made. 
An examination of the printed state- 
ments of outlay on the roads of Scotland 
would show a very large portion of the 
charges caused by salaries to officers 
of various descriptions. Assuming the 
roads of all kinds in Scotland to be be- 
tween 22,000 and 24,000 miles in length, 
and the expenditure at £250,000, then 
the saving in salaries alone ought to be 
nearly £50,000. Consolidation would 
not only allow of saving in salaries, but 
in the details of work. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he consi- 
dered the Amendment was a ridiculous 
one. It would take away the respon- 
sibility from the board ; and the fears of 
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the hon. Member for ee (Mr. 
M‘Laren) were much more likely to be 
realized with a large body of trustees 
than with a small body ; for he (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing) had always found that a large 
body was more inclined to appoint a 
great number of officers than a small 
one. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
was disposed, not to follow his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Orr-Ewing), but to accept 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) ; and the more so, as he found 
that under Section 28 the trustees were 
intrusted with the appointment of the 
general surveyor of the county, and 
therefore the matter in question would 
rightly fall under Clause 29. 


Amendment (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. J. W. Barctay, 
the words ‘“‘trustees or’’ were inserted 
in page 16, line 24, before the word 
* board.” 


Mr. MARK STEWART proposed, as 
an Amendment, the insertion, after the 
word ‘‘ officer,” in page 16, line 28, the 
words ‘‘ with the consent of the board.” 
He objected to the exclusive power being 
in the hands of the district committee 
in the appointment of officers. It was 
well known that there was considerable 
jealousy evinced in the exercise of such 
power, and that not unfrequently party 
spirit ran high, much feeling was shown, 
both political and religious; therefore, 
in his opinion, no appointments should 
be made without the consent of the 
board. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE feared he 
could not accept the Amendment pro- 
posed, for the reason stated. The ap- 
pointment of some of the officers lay 
with the district committee; and, as 
regarded the others, it was for the 
trustees to determine whether such 
appointments should be made. He 
thought, under the circumstances, it 
would be a very unfortunate thing to 
take away from them a power of that 
kind. They were the proper persons to 
judge of the requirements of the case. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had proposed the Amend- 
ment (Mr. Mark Stewart) had not rightly 
considered the position in which he 
would be placed if he were a member 
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of a district committee, or had to act for 
that committee in the capacity of their 
chairman. He thought the Amendment 
should not be adopted. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE proposed a 
consequential Amendment in page 16, 
line 31, to leave out the word “‘ board,” 
and insert ‘‘trustees.”” As the clause 
stood, with reference to the appointment 
of officers, the boards were to give leave, 
subject to certain conditions. The trus- 
tees were also to give that leave, and 
therefore the clause, as it stood, was 
ambiguous. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL wanted 
to know if the trustees would have 
the power to appoint the officers for 
life? That would be a dangerous 
power to give them, inasmuch as in- 
fluences might be brought to bear upon 
any one case. They might have dis- 
trict clerks, or officers of that kind, ap- 


‘pointed for life, or for so long a term of © 


years that, practically, they could notdis- 
miss them, although they might not act 
in accord with the wishes of the Board. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the best answer he could give was to 
refer the hon. Gentleman to the words of 
the clause—‘‘ and every such officer shall 
be subject to removal at any time.” 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Yes, if 
the right of removal were not modified 
by special written agreement. Was it 
competent for the trustees to make an 
agreement for an appointment for life ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE thought 
not. The clause referred to the condi- 
tion of the appointment, and set forth 
all that was necessary. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked, if it would not 
be better to leave out the words—‘‘ Un- 
less the power of removal be modified ?” 
It was possible for the power to be 
abused, and he would suggest the 
omission of those words. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Salaries of county road 
officials. Allocation of general expen- 
diture). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY proposed an 
Amendment, giving the trustees the 


‘power of fixing salaries in accordance 


with the words adopted in the last 
clause. He proposed to leave out in 
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page 16, line 37, the words “ subject to 
the approval of.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not consent to the Amendment 
proposed. The board was a_ body 
that was constantly available, and the 
salary might require adjustment, from 
time to time, whenever a new officer was 
appointed. 

ENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
suggested that such a revision should 
take place year by year as would bring 
the whole of the officers’ salaries and 
duties under the control, and, if neces- 
sary, the revision, of the Board. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked, if the 
trustees had power over the board in 
fixing the salaries of the officers ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE replied, that 
it was subject to their approval. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Former officers to continue 
till removed), agreed to. 


General Management in Counties and 
Burghe. 


Clause 32 (Consolidation of trusts). 


On the Motion of the Lorp ApvocarE, 
the following Amendment was made :— 
In page 17, line 38, the word ‘‘ herein- 
after ’’? was struck out, and ‘‘ hereinbe- 
fore”’ substituted. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 18, line 5, after 
‘‘ expressed,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ and 
allocation hereinafter provided.” As 
the clause stood, it seemed to him it 
might place in one county the debts of 
a turnpike which really belonged to an 
adjacent county. 

THz LORD ADVOCATE asked the 
hon. Gentleman to delay his Amend- 
ment until he had time to look into it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Abolition of tolls, statute 
labour, causeway mail, &c.). 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
he had to move an Amendment which 
was rendered necessary by the alteration 
of the date in Section 6. In page 18, 
line 14, he proposed, after ‘‘ Scotland,” 
to insert— 
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“Where such commencement shall happen 
before the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-three, and otherwise from and after the 
first Hi of June one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three.” 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, that as the 
Amendment he had on the Paper de- 
pended upon the clause as it would 
be amended, he ought not perhaps to 
move it. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvocarz, 
the following Amendments were made: 
—In page 18, line 23, after ‘‘exactions,”’ 
insert ‘‘ except as hereinafter provided ;”’ 
and in the same page, line 24, after 
“¢ Act,’ insert— 

“ Provided always, That all the provisions of 
‘The Railways Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) 
Act, 1845,’ with respect to turnpike roads shall 
continue applicable to all highways which are 
turnpike roads at the passing of this Act.” 


Sr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
proposed, as an Amendment, in line 26, 
to leave out the words “‘not less than 
five years.” It was only imposing 
causeway toll in another form; and he 
was at a loss to see why, if causeway or 
other tolls were abolished in the rural 
districts, they should be kept up in the 
boroughs. 

Mr. MARK STEWART could not 
support the Amendment. 

R. RAMSAY thought the words 
proposed to be left out had been inserted 
in consequence of the proposals made 
by a deputation who had waited upon 
the Government. An arrangement was 
made with certain boroughs that the 
dues should continue for five years. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the terms of the clause were arranged 
with reference to the date when the Bill 
was to come into operation. He would 
explain that the dues in question were 
levied in respect of passage through the 
boroughs, and that not merely for the 
passage, but for the general purposes 
of the community. And the reason for 
continuing them a certain time was this 
—that whilst the boroughs consented to 
their general abolition they were ex- 
ceedingly desirous to continue these 
exactions for a few years, to enable them 
to accumulate a fund with the view of 
roviding for their general purposes. 
t would be only reasonable to allow the 
burghs a period of years for that pur- 
pose, 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that the matter had been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of consideration and 
arrangement. In the case of one of the 
burghs which he represented, he might 
point out that the total income from 
this source was £1,450 —a very con- 
siderable sum—and it had nothing to 
do with the maintenance of roads. Out 
of that sum the burgh had to pay 
ministers’ stipends and other matters of 
that kind; and no part of it was spe- 
cially connected; with the repair of the 
roads. At the same time, his consti- 
tuents fully acknowledged that when 
the system of tolls was abolished, all 
other similar forms of exaction must go 
as well; but, as the Lord Advocate had 
said, it was only fair that a certain 
time should be allowed for the burghs 
to prepare for the additional expendi- 
ture that would be involved in con- 
sequence of the loss of revenue that 
would have to be sustained ; and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the proposition of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Windham Anstru- 
ther) would not be accepted. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL felt in- 
clined to support the Amendment. A 
great deal might be said against cause- 
way-mail. It was a kind of ancient 
transit duty levied on the community, 
similar to that levied by the robber 
chief in olden times. It seemed to him 
that the general public ought not to be 
called upon to pay such exactions for a 
long term of yearstocome. Even when 
the proceeds were applied to payment of 
ministers’ stipends, they ought to be put 
an end to as soon as scale. 

Mr. YEAMAN objected tothe omission 
of the words from the clause. He un- 
derstood that the words had been inserted 
in the clause by arrangement, after the 
deputation from the burghs of Scotland 
had seen the Lord Advocate on the 
subject. Many of those burghs depended 
upon revenue of that class of mail, and 
to cut off those exactions without pre- 
vious notice would be unjust, and might 
be the means of causing great dis- 
satisfaction in many of the burghs of 
Scotland. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE proposed, 
as an Amendment, in page 18, line 26, 
poe out the word ‘“‘ five,’”’ and insert 
** four.” 
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Mr. RAMSAY said, that the word 
mail in Scotland was equivalent in its 
meaning to rent. Causeway-mail was 
‘‘yent” in other words. He objected 
to the Amendment proposed. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
was no definite arrangement made as to 
the time. The arrangement come to had 
reference to the length of time that 
should elapse before the Act came into 
operation. He had already intimated 
that this mail—he would not call it 
black -mail— must come to an early 
termination. In the first Amendment he 
had placed on the Paper on this subject, 
he had substituted ‘‘three”’ in the place 
of ‘ five,” in deference to the opinion of 
one or two of the burgh Members. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the de- 
putation from the burghs left under 
the impression that “five” would be 
the minimum number of years during 
which the causeway-mail was to be 
continued. 


Amendment agreed to; word substituted 
accordingly. 


On the Motion of the Lorp ApvocatTE, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 18, line 28, to leave out all the 
words after the word “ situated,’? down 
to the words ‘‘ eighty-three,” in line 30, 
inclusive. 


On the Motion of the Lorp ApvooatTE, 
the following proviso was added at the 
end of the clause: — 


‘‘ Notwithstanding that the other provisions 
of this Act shall not be in force in any county 
(including the burgh wholly or partly situated 
therein), all causeway-mail within such burghs 
shall be abolished from and after the fifteenth 
day of May one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-four.” 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL would 
like the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate to explain why the tolls 
should be continued in this way, more 
than five years from this time. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to 
know the precise meaning of the clause. 
As he understood it, whether the other 
tolls were abolished or not, the causeway- 
mail must come to an end in 1884. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE explained, 
that in the case of certain burghs four 
years were given from the adoption of 
the Act, when causeway-mail would 
cease in all of them; and that it was 


3. 
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proposed to extend the same rule to 
burghs within counties remaining under 
their Local Acts. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY did notin that 
case quite see the occasion for the 
Amendment. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
hon. Member would understand that the 
first part of Clause 33 dealt with 
counties and burghs in counties where 
the provisions of this Act had either been 
adopted or might become compulsory in 
1883; but there were other counties 
where the provisions of this Act might 
never come to apply—counties having 
Acts in which tolls were not abolished— 
and the object of the proviso was to 
abolish tolls in those counties four years 
after the date at which, in other coun- 
ties, this measure became compulsory. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Application of tolls and 
statute labour money at present levi- 
able). 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, as 
an Amendment, in line 35, after ‘‘ May,” 
to insert ‘‘or first day of June.” He 
might explain that this Amendment was 
consequent upon the time of the adop- 
tion of the Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Trustees 
pontages, &c.) 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the clause 
gave power to trustees to settle what 
compensation should be paid to a person 
or corporation in respect of his or their 
patrimonial interest in pontages. He 
had to move that the word ‘ patrimo- 
nial,” in page 19, line 6, should be 
struck out, and ‘‘ pecuniary” inserted. 
His reason for asking that this change 
should be made was that in reading the 
clause over, he did not well understand 
how the word ‘‘patrimonial”’ could 
apply to the case of a corporation. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
really could not assent to the Amend- 
ment. The word ‘patrimonial” had 
the same meaning in the case of a cor- 
poration as in the case of an individual, 
and it had a very distinct and well- 
known meaning. The word ‘ pecu- 
niary”’ would include everything. It 
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would include the very causeway-mail 
abolished under the previous section. 
The distinction was quite an appreciable 
one. It was the difference between, for 
instance, a grant to levy a toll upon a 
public road or bridge, the property of 
the public originally, and erected with 
public funds, and the case of a private 
bridge. The right of levying tolls for 
the use of a private ferry given to cor- 
porations was a patrimonial interest, and 
the other was not. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY apprehended 
that, under the clause as it stood, the 
owner or owners of the bridge would be 
entitled to compensation in respect of the 
pontages without the cost of maintenance 
of the bridge being taken into considera- 
tion. He begged, therefore, to move, as 
an Amendment, at page 19, in line 12, 
after ‘‘ debts,”’ to insert ‘‘ but in valuing 
such pontages the cost of maintaining the 
bridge must be deducted therefrom.”’ 

Tux LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
there could not be much doubt upon that 
point. Their patrimonial interest was 
the net sum which they derived from the 
bridge year by year. He should have 
no objection whatever to insert words to 
carry out the object of the hon. Member ; 
but he did not think the words at pre- 
sent proposed were very happy in ex- 
pression. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Roads formerly turnpike 
not wholly situated in one county or 
burgh). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper, in page 20, 
line 9, to leave out from and including 
sub-section (d) to end of clause, the 
following words of sub-section 1 :— 


“Where this Act shall have been adopted, or 
shall be in force in one or more of the counties 
or burghs in which such road is situated 
. + + « (e), the portion of such road within such 
county or any burgh therein shall be vested in, 
and managed and maintained by, the trustees, 
board, and district committees of the county, 
or the local authority of the burgh, as the case 
may be, in which such portion is situated.” 


He had also put down a clause in sub- 
stitution for the part struck out, which 
involved a very complicated question, 





not only between counties which had 
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adopted the Act, but between counties 
which had adopted the Act and those 
which had not. He did not think the 
clause, as it stood in the Bill, would be 
workable; and he was not quite sure 
that the clause which he had put upon 
the Paper in substitution for it would 
meet all the circumstances of the case. 
What, therefore, he would suggest to 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
was, that he should postpone this clause, 
and consider whether another might not 
be framed which would more fully meet 
the case. Ifthe Lord Advocate was not 
willing to take that course, he (Mr. 
Barclay) was quite prepared to discuss 
the points which arose upon the clause. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not oh gee to postpone the clause; but 
he had no objection to postpone the 
consideration of the Amendments and 
have them fairly considered, if that 
would meet the view of the hon. Member. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY remarked that 
if they were to understand that the 
clause was to pass now, he should like 
to indicate one or two points in which 
the clause was objectionable. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out, that if 
the hon. Member did not propose to 
move the Amendment which stood in his 
name, he would not be in Order in dis- 
cussing the clause generally until the 
other Amendments standing on the Paper 
had been disposed of. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not desire to move his Amendment if he 
were to understand that the clause was to 
be postponed; but if they were to be 
asked to pass it as a whole, he should 
like to do so. 

Mr. ASSHETON OCOROSS said, it 
was very unusual to postpone a clause 
until a new clause was arrived at; and, 
therefore, he hoped the discussion might 
take place, either at a future stage, or on 
some clause to be brought up afterwards, 
and then, if necessary, this clause might 
be altered. 

Dr. CAMERON wished to point out 
that if the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) insisted upon the post- 
ponement of the clause, it would prevent 
other points which hon. Members had to 
raise in connection with it from being 
now disposed of. Moreover, he (Dr. 
Cameron) had no doubt that by deferring 
to the wish of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate, an agreement might be 
arrived at which would obviate the 
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necessity for any further discussion. If, 
however, any points remained upon 
which an agreement could not be arrived 
at, they might be settled upon the Report. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
hon. Member would adopt that course. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he should 
defer to the opinion of the Committee, 
and not move his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. CAMERON said, he had to move 
an Amendment in sub-section (d) of the 
clause of very considerable practical im- 
portance. It was proposed, under that 
sub-section, to deal with bridges which 
happened to be partly in one burgh or 
county and partly in another, in precisely 
the same manner as if they were roads 
—that was to say, that, failing agreement 
as to cost of maintenance, the Debt Com- 
missioners 


“Shall proceed forthwith to ascertain and 
determine the proportions in which, according 
to equity, and taking into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case, the expense of main- 
taining the same ought to be, and shall be, al- 
located, and be a charge against such trustees 
and such local authority or authorities respec- 
tively, and the decision of such Debt Commis- 
sioners shall be final.’ 


These words were to be found in Clause 
64, and they were applicable to roads. 
Now, it seemed to him that the case 
of a bridge was very different from 
that of a road. In the case of a road 
they had to consider how much lay in 
one district and how much in another ; 
but a bridge was altogether in a differ- 
ent position, each half standing as a 
natural terminus to the part of the road 
in the county or burgh on one side of 
the river and the other. For instance, in 
the case of Glasgow, there was a bridge 
connecting it with Hillhead, and, under 
the Bill, an absolute discretion was given 
to the Commissioner, without any ap- 
peal from his decision, to fix the propor- 
tions of the cost of maintenance to be 
paid by Glasgow and Hillhead respec- 
tively. What he maintained was, that 
in such a case, the cost of maintenance 
should be divided equally between Glas- 
gow and Hillhead; because, although 
a very much smaller place than Glas- 
gow, yet Hillhead obtained quite as 
much advantage from the bridge as 
Glasgow did. Besides, Glasgow had 
to maintain a great number of other 
bridges connecting it with other dis. 
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tricts, both burgh and county; and he 
maintained that there was no necessity 
for giving this discretion to the Com- 
missioner at all, and that in the case of 
a bridge the principle should be adopted 
which had, he believed, been adopted in 
many Private Acts—in the Aberdeen- 
shire Local Act, for example—of dividing 
the cost of maintenance equally between 
the burghs and counties in which the 
bridge happened to be. He moved, after 
‘“‘charge,”’ to insert ‘‘ equally.” 

Sir WILLIAM CUNINGHAME said, 
it seemed to him that it would be only 
fair that, in any allocation of the charge 
between two districts, the circumstances 
of which differed, some difference ought 
to be maintained. He thought the ar- 
rangement in the sub-section, to leave it 
in the hands of the Commissioners finally 
to decide what was the proper course to 
be pursued between the districts, was a 
perfectly fair one. 

GrenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
would suggest to the Committee that 
they should allow the whole question to 
be settled on the Report. There was 
one bridge connecting the county he 
represented with Aberdeenshire and 
another with Forfar; and he should 
like to have an opportunity of conferring 
with his constituents, in order to ascer- 
tain the bearings of the change which 
the hon. Member for Glasgow proposed. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not believe that theproposed Amend- 
ment was at all directed against the in- 
terest of any particular locality in Scot- 
land, and it humbly appeared to him to 
be a very reasonable one. It was quite 
true that they might have a small area 
abutting upon a larger one, and a bridge 
partly in each ; but, on the other hand, 
they must recollect that where they had 
a large area, whether city or county, 
there would be a great number of those 
bridges thrown upon that larger area. 
They had bridges at various points, and 
it was quite fair to make each area bear 
half the expense of those bridges of 
which half was within its limits. He 
thought that was reasonable, and he 
was quite prepared to accede to the 
Amendment. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
pointed out that there were casesin which 
the Amendment, if adopted, would in- 
flict a considerable injustice. There 
was no doubt that the people in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the bridge 
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connecting Glasgow with Hillhead bene- 
fited thereby; but if benefit was de- 
sired by a much larger number of per- 
sons beyond than those living on the 
banks, and if those who passed over to 
Hillhead were not connected with that 
burgh, but with the county of Dum- 
barton, it would be hard on the people 
of the former place to be called upon to 
pay the full half of the expense. There 
were exceptional cases, and it would be 
better to leave it to the discretion of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the 
matter could not be left in the position 
in which it stood in the clause. Let 
them take the case of a turnpike road 
extending one mile on one side of the 
bridge and 50 miles on the other. The 
debt upon that road must be allocated 
more or less in proportion to its length ; 
and if the clause were to stand in its 
present shape, the expense of maintain- 
ing the bridge for all time coming would 
be apportioned in the same manneras the 
debt was allocated. Such an arrange- 
ment would be manifestly unfair. He 
therefore thought that, whatever arrange- 
ment might be adopted, the present pro- 
vision made in the clause would not be 
satisfactory, and could not be allowed to 
stand. Upon the whole he was inclined 
to think that the burden of maintaining 
a bridge should be equally divided be- 
tween the two parties. 

Mr. M‘LAREN entirely approved of 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron); 
and, after the clear explanation of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
on the subject, he did not see how it 
could be resisted. Suppose a new 
bridge was to be built to-morrow, how 
would they propose that it should be un- 
dertaken? Would any reasonable party 
propose that Hillhead should pay £100 
towards building it, and Glasgow £3,000? 
Such a proposal, it seemed to him, would 
be altogether out of the question, be- 
cause it was the people outside a great 
city who wanted to get into it, and it 
was not the people within it who wanted 
to get out in that particular direction. 
For the reasons that had been stated, 
he thought the Amendment ought to 
be adopted. 

Mr. MARK STEWART regretted 
very much the decision to which the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
had come, and thought that more time 
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should be taken to consider the ques- 
tion, and hoped it would be further 
considered by the Government on the 
Report. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL enter- 
tained pretty much the same opinion as 
the hon. Member who had last spoken 
(Mr. Mark Stewart). He had no doubt 
that, as an ordinary rule, the simple plan 
was the right one—namely, that the cost 
of the bridge should be equally divided 
between the two parties. But he also 
felt that there might be very exceptional 
cases. There might be a case in which 
a very large and expensive bridge had 
been built, connecting a great city with 
a burgh little more than a village, and 
it was hardly reasonable to expect that 
that small place should undertake half 
the great cost of the bridge. What he 
hoped was, that the Amendment would 
now be accepted ; and that before the 

teport the matter would be considered, 
and a new clause brought up, which 
would provide for such exceptional cases 
as that he had referred to. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW remarked, that 
he could not agree that the Amend- 
ment should be adopted, and that the 
cost of the maintenance of the bridges 
under two separate jurisdictions should 
for all time be equally divided, because 
the circumstances must vary very much. 
At the same time, he did not like the 
clause asit stood. He did not think the 
expense of maintaining a bridge should 
necessarily be apportioned in all time 
coming in the same way as the debt 
on the turnpike roads leading to it 
was allocated between the two parties. 
If the matter were postponed, and fully 
considered, and a clause brought up on 
the Report to meet the general views of 
the Committee, it would be an advan- 
tage. He was sorry to say that he did 
not agree either with the clause or with 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) ; but he thought 
a fair arrangement might be arrived at 
if moretime were taken forconsideration. 
He would, therefore, ask the Lord Ad- 
vocate to postpone the clause. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not consent to postpone the clause, 
in which there was an attempt made— 
he did not say a successful one—to deal 
with bridges of an exceptional cha- 
racter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
pointed out that, as a matter of fact, 
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the clause could not be postponed, be- 
cause an Amendment upon it had al- 
ready been moved. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 20, line 15, to leave out 
after ‘‘as”’ to ‘‘ respectively,” in line 
20, inclusive. As the charge was to be 
an equal one, the words in the clause 
should be left out which provided that the 
charge should be allocated as nearly as 
mightbein thesamemanneras wastherein 
provided in relation to the allocation of 
road debts between the trustees of a 
county or counties and the local autho- 
rities of a burgh or burghs respectively. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the word ‘“ equally ” should 
be inserted in page 20, line 21, after 
‘‘ vested” in the following section— 


“ The management of the bridge shall, fail- 
ing agreement, be vested in the trustees or local 
authority, as the case may be, upon whom the 
largest portion of the cost of maintenance is 
allocated.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought this 
was hardly a satisfactory arrangement. 
He would be glad if the Lord Advocate 
would explain how this Amendment 
would be practically worked. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
prepared, if the Amendment was post- 
poned, to consider the matter. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
where the cost of the bridges was equally 
divided between two authorities, as was 
now agreed, it would be nonsense to say, 
as the clause stood—‘‘ The management 
of the bridge shall be vested in the 
trustees or local authority upor whom 
the largest portion of the cost of main- 
tenance is allocated.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
were consequential Amendments neces- 
sary, and he agreed that the words ‘‘upon 
whom the largest portion of the cost of 
maintenance is allocated ” should be de- 
leted. He would consider as to some 
scheme for the future management by 
some joint committee of the two bodies. 


‘Amendment agreed to. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
was another very obvious consequential 


Amendment that would have to be made 
if the words ran—‘‘ trustees or local 
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authority.” The management should 
be vested in the trustees and the local 
authority. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked if it should not 
be “or local authorities; ’? because, in 
the case of two adjacent burghs, the 
bridge would be managed between the 
two. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied, that 
it would be better to put it in the plural, 
and he would accordingly move that the 
words should be “in the trustees and 
local authorities chargeable with the cost 
of maintenance.” 

Mr. RAMSAY thought the word 
“or” should stand. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of the Lorp ApvocaTE, 
the following Amendments were made:— 
In page 20, line 22, the word “‘ autho- 
rities” was substituted for authority ;” 
and in lines 23 and 24, the words ‘‘ upon 
whom the largest portion of the cost of 
maintenance is allocated” were struck 
out, and the words “chargeable with 
the cost” inserted instead. 


Dr. CAMERON pointed out a similar 
Amendment which would be necessary 
on the sub-section (i). 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE agreed to 
the Amendment as it was merely con- 
sequential. 


Amendment made. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he pro- 
posed to add to the clause the following 
paragraph :— 

‘¢ One-half of the tolls under deduction of the 
expense of collection collected on any such 
bridge, or within one mile thereof, shall belong 
to the county which has abolished tolls, or to 
the burgh therein (as the case may be) within 
which such bridge is partly situated.” 


Unless some provision of the kind were 
made, the county that had abolished 
tolls might have to pay half the cost of 
maintenance, while the county that had 
not abolished tolls might appropriate all 
the tolls on the bridge by keeping and 
maintaining the tolls upon the bridge as 
heretofore in connection therewith. He 
might refer to an Amendment on Clause 
7. It was very obvious that Clause 7 of 
the Billcontemplated thattolls might con- 
tinue to be levied on such partly-situated 
bridges ina county that had not abolished 
tolls. Hethought thecounty thathad abo- 
lished tolls ought either to have the half 
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of those tolls collected on the bridge 
which it had to help in maintaining, or 
the tolls should be altogether abolished. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“One-half of the tolls under deduction of the 
expense of collection collected on any such 
bridge, or within one mile thereof, shall belong 
to the county which has abolished tolls, or to 
the burgh therein (as the case may be) within 
which such bridge is partly situated.”—(M. 
James Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
Amendment appeared to him to intro- 
duce an entirely new element. The 
counties that had already abolished tolls 
had done so on conditions satisfactory 
to themselves, and when a county out- 
side had also abolished tolls the two 
would be precisely in the same case; 
but why make exceptional legislation in 
favour of the county that had abolished 
tolls, when they would be on the same 
footing as soon as the county outside had 
adopted the Act ? 

rR. J. W. BARCLAY said, it was 
the case of a bridge between two counties 
that he contemplated. The county that 
had abolished tolls was to pay half the 
cost of the bridge, and the county which 
had not might continue the tolls upon 
the bridge under the Act, and appro- 
priate the whole amount collected. That 
was manifestly an unfair arrangement. 
One county abolished tolls two or three 
years sooner than another, and if it paid 
half the debt upon a bridge, and half 
the expense of maintenance, it ought to 
have some benefit for that. 

Mr. M‘LAREN begged to suggest to 
the consideration of the Lord Advocate, 
whether he might not bring up a clause 
on Report to the effect, that in the case 
supposed, the county on the one side of 
the river having tolls, in place of divid- 
ing tolls —which would be a clumsy ex- 
pedient—with the county on the other 
side which had none, should bear the 
whole expense of keeping up the bridge 
as long as tolls were collected, and that 
when they were abolished the cost of 
the bridge should then be divided ? 

Mr. RAMSAY did not regard this 
questien as of much importance, consi- 

ering the short period during which 
tolls could still be collected. If it had 
been proposed that it should be per- 
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missible for counties to continue tolls, 
the question raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire would have had 
importance, and the Amendment might 
have been passed. But, considering that 
there were so few years during which 
tolls could be maintained, and that the 
county which had abolished them had 
done so in the knowledge of the circum- 
stances, he thought it was not a question 
on which they need waste much time. 

Sirk EDWARD COLEBROOKE was 
also of opinion that, considering the 
shortness of the time, the question was 
not one of importance. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
before the Committee divided upon this 
question—because he intended to take 
a division upon it—he wished to say 
that in the county which he represented 
there were two bridges, one under a 
bridge trust, and the other a part of the 
turnpike. The tolls upon those bridges 
amounted to a considerable sum, and 
under the Bill, as it at present stood, 
the whole of the tolls might be collected 
on those bridges for five years after the 
Bill passed. The whole of those tolls 
would be paid to the Commissioners of 
Supply of the adjoining counties, unless 
the adjoining county adopted the Bill. 
He did not know what the Lord Advo- 
cate considered a considerable sum ; but 
he was sure the tolls on those bridges 
would in five years amount to several 
thousand pounds. The arrangement 
was so manifestly unjust, and offered so 
strong an inducement to the adjoining 
county not to abolish tolls as long as 
they could benefit by them, that he felt 
bound to divide upon the question. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the county to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) re- 
ferred was the one he (Sir George 
Balfour) had the honour to represent, 
and the other case was that of the Mont- 
rose bridge, which connected that im- 
portant sea town with its county, Forfar ; 
and the apportionment of charges be- 
tween the area contained in the roads 
over these bridges ought to be adjusted 
on well-considered grounds, affecting 
the localities, and the settlement of their 
claims ought to rest with an arbitrator 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 
He wished to say that, whenever coun- 
ties had abolished tolls, they had done 
so for their own advantage ; and, what- 
ever changes might take place in the 
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future, the counties that abolished tolls 
would do it upon their own conditions 
and terms. He desired to see tolls 
abolished, and he wished to see the 
bridges cleared from Forfarshire to 
Kincardineshire, and also the bridges 
that led to Aberdeen; but in Aberdeen 
they had abolished tolls, and if Aber- 
deen was to get half the tolls of the 
bridges as well as Forfarshire, it was a 
complicated business. They ought not 
to be hurried into legislation of a diffi- 
cult and dangerous character. 

Mr. ANDERSON felt some sym- 

athy with the county that had abo- 
Fished tolls, but found itself shut in by 
pontages and tolls round its boundaries. 
That was a hard state of matters, and 
the Amendment proposed to deal with it 
as regarded pontages; but the same 
objection applied to roads, and yet it 
was not proposed to force counties main- 
taining tolls to remove them a mile 
within their borders; therefore, he did 
not see the use in pressing this matter 
as regarded bridges. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 69; 
Noes 125: Majority 56.— (Div. List, 
No. 175.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 37 (Bridge (not formerly turn- 
pike) not wholly situated in one county 
or burgh). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, under 
existing circumstances, he considered 
the clause was now unnecessary. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 38 (Detached parts of counties 
to form part of the county by which 
they are surrounded). 

Mr. ORR-EWING moved, in page 
22, line 14, to insert, after the word 
“county,” the words “ or counties.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, the 
effect of an Amendment he meant to 
propose on the clause was that the 
assessor should send a detailed valua- 
tion of any detached part of a county 
which was within another county to 
the clerk of the trustees of the county in 
which such detached part was included, 
in order that he might assess in respect 
of the roads. There was already a pro- 
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vision which was only to the effect that 
the clerk of supply of the county should 
report who were qualified as Commis- 
sioners in the detached part. This 
proposal went a step further, and 
directed the clerk of supply, or the 
assessor, to send a list of the valua- 
tion of such. detached part of a 
county to the clerk of supply of the 
county which was going to assess for 
the roads. KHither this provision, or 
some other means, would have to be 
adopted whereby the trustees of a county 
having control of such detached part 
should levy the assessment. He moved, 
in page 22, line 25, to leave out the fol- 
lowing words :— 

‘“‘ With a view to ascertain the persons, being 
Commissioners of Supply, entitled under the 
provision of this Act to act as trustees in those 
counties in which are included, as herein-before 
provided, one or more detached parts of any 
other county or counties, the clerk of supply of 
each such other county or counties,” 


and to substitute, ‘‘ the clerk of supply 
of any county from which a part or parts 
are detached,” should transmit the list 
of qualified persons, and so on. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE thought 
the Amendment would, if agreed to, 
have the effect of causing to be done 
something for which there was no neces- 
sity. There was no difficulty in the way 
of the assessing body obtaining a copy 
of the valuation roll for any county or 
part of a county. But, as these de- 
tached parts of counties remained in- 
tegral parts of the original counties, it 
was necessary to have communication with 
the clerk of the Commissioners ; because 
those who were on the valuation roll as 
qualified were not necessarily Commis- 
sioners, but must qualify as such and 
take their seats, and it was only after 
they had so qualified that they were en- 
titled to act as road trustees. He pro- 
posed to enact that the clerk of the Com- 
missioners of Supply should give that 
information, he being the only person 
that was officially possessed of it. As 
far as the valuation roll was concerned, 
it was not kept by him, but by the 
assessor of the district, and it could be 
had from him. 

GeveRraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked, if there were not a difficulty in 
obtaining a copy of the valuation roll 
between the months of August and 
December? He thought there was, 
though after that a copy could easily be 


Mr. J. W. Barclay 
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ot forasmall charge. These Valuation 
Bills of counties and burghs should be 
printed and available for purchase at 
the lowest rate of charge. This kind of 

ublicity would affect much good in 
piers the valuations at their proper 
sum. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it wasa 
simple enough thing to get the valua- 
tion roll after it was published. He 
had moved this Amendment mainly at 
the instance of one of the gentlemen, 
who would, under the provisions of the 
Bill, be one of the clerks to a body of 
road trustees; and who was of opinion 
that, under existing arrangements, he 
would not be able to get a copy of 


‘| the valuation roll in time to make the 


assessment. 
Amendment negatived. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
page 22, line 30, to substitute the word 
“January” for ‘‘ December.” The 
valuation roll was not completed until 
the 30th of November, and it was neces- 
sary thereafter for the Commissioners of 
Supply to meet and admit those Com- 
missioners having qualification accord- 
ing to the new roll. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Lists of highways to be 
made up. Alteration of list), agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Highways may cease to be 
such, and other roads may become high- 
ways). 

Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 23, line 21, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ church-door of,” 
in order to insert the words “ principal 
door of each church in.” The hon. 
Baronet said, his desire was to secure 
greater publicity for any proposal to 
shut “4 roads than would be given by 
the Bill as it stood, which would be read 
as meaning that notices should only be 
affixed to the doors of parish churches, 
whilst his Amendment would insure 
their being placed on the principal door 
of each church in every parish. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 41 (A highway ceasing to bea 
highway may be shut up). 

Coronet, ALEXANDER moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 23, line 29, to 
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leave out all the words from the word 
‘‘in” to the word ‘ shall,’’ in line 30. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, 
he saw no reason why, when a road had 
been once shut up, it should again be 
acquired by the road trustees as a high- 
way. His view was that the property 
in the road should revert to the owners 
from whom it had been taken in order 
to the making of the road. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out accordingly. 


CotoneL ALEXANDER next moved, 
in page 23, line 31, to insert after the 
word ‘‘ thereto,” the words— 


‘«« And from whom, or his or their predecessor 
or predecessors, the ground occupied by such 
road was acquired for such road.” 


Mr. WILLIAM HOLMS said, he 
had an Amendment on this clause, and 
his object was, that where a road was no 
longer required, the adjoining pro- 
prietor, on taking possession, should 
pay for it; and the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member being in 
effect similar, he proposed to accept it. 
He would, however, propose to amend 
it, by inserting after the word ‘“ ac- 
quired,” the words “‘ with payment.” 

Mr. ORR-EWING sail, supposing 
the property should be sold after the 
road ceased to be used, and the road 
and the land were to be transferred, 
they would give possession to the party 
who had sold the property. 

Mr. M‘LAREN supported the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Paisley 
(Mr. W. Holms), on the ground that the 
measure, as drawn, was very much of a 
landowners’ Bill; and added, that he 
wished to know whether it was intended 
to continue the system under which a 
six months’ notice was required before 
a road could be shut up? 

Lorp ELCHO protested against the 
suggestion that the Bill was a land- 
owners’ Bill. It had been carefully 
drawn by the Government, and would, 
he believed, prove equally advantageous 
to the property-owners and dwellers in 
the towns, and to the landowners and 
those residing in the rural districts. He 
did not think it would ever be proposed 
to close roads until they had become 
practically useless; and when shut up, 
the land would be of little value to any- 
body except the owners from whose pro- 
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perty the land had been taken, and to 
whom it should revert. Of course, the 
question of the terms on which it should 
so revert was a fair one for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought it would be 
only fair that the right of pre-emption of 
land no longer required for roads should 
be given to the owners of the adjoin- 
ing land. At the same time, great care 
should be taken in protecting the right 
of the people to the use of the roads. 
It might be that a particular road had 
fallen into comparative disuse; but it 
might also be that it was the nearest 
way to the parish school or the parish 
mill, and, in that case, it would be a 
great hardship upon the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood to shut it up alto- 
gether. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, pro- 
vision was made in a later clause for the 
right of pre-emption of lands no longer 
required for road purposes. He saw no 
reason why the proprietor of land taken 
for the making of roads should be called 
upon to pay for it when it reverted to 
him after having served the purposes 
for which it was taken. The road trus- 
tees had simply granted to them a tem- 
— way-leave over the surface of the 
and, and he saw no just ground to call 
upon the proprietor, after the reason for 
the way-leave had ceased, to pay again 
for his own property. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
care should be taken not to arm the 
trustees with power to close roads which, 
though, perhaps, not much used, had 
existed from time immemorial, and had 
been found useful by those who lived in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

GenerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the observations just made had a 
special bearing on the question of roads 
which formerly traversed moors and 
commons, before these were laid hold 
of by the adjoining proprietors, and 
which ought to have been preserved to 
the people. Care should also be taken 
to prevent the making of roads at the 
public cost for the mere purpose of ren- 
dering valuable property which, but for 
the existence of such roads, would be 
comparatively worthless. The great 

ower still vested in the proprietors of 
ands, in respect to being the most in- 
fluential portion of the Road Board, might 
be exercised in respect to communica- 
tions over or to their lands. 
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Mr. ORR-EWING did not think the 
Bill would interfere with any exist- 
ing right of way; it only proposed to 
deal with public roads, and when old 
roads were shut up, new ones would be 
made. 

Mr. WILLIAM HOLMS explained, 
that the object of his Amendment was to 
secure that, after a highway had ceased 
to be one, and had been shut up, the 
ground not required for the purposes of 
a highway should not fall into the hands 
of the adjoining proprietor without any 
payment on his part. That was the 
simple object he had in view, and he 
understood that the Lord Advocate was 
prepared to insert a clause giving effect 
to it. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
wording of the clause appeared to him 
to bear the construction that a right of 
way, which had existed from time im- 
memorial, might be stopped by a vote 
of these trustees. He did not know the 
English language if the clause were not 
open to that meaning. He admitted 
that, in cases where a more eligible 
line of road was substituted for a less 
eligible one, there would be a reason 
for shutting up a highway; but, as 
Clause 40 stood, a highway might cease 
to be a highway; without any other 
being substituted. When he said he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren), he meant that 
the clause, not the Bill, was in the in- 
terests of the county proprietors; for it 
enabled the trustees to shut up a road, 
and almost bribed the proprietors to get 
it shut up. He, therefore, hoped that 
the Lord Advocate would frankly tell 
the Committee whether the Bill did or 
did not provide that a right of way, 
existing from time immemorial, was to 
be put a stop to? 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
no doubt there was a strong objection 
against arbitrary power being given to 
trustees; but he pointed out to hon. 
Members who had raised that objection, 
that such was not the object of the Bill. 
The trustees would be held responsible 
for their actions. If a highway were 
stopped without an alternative road 
being laid down, proprietors would be 
discouraged in giving land for these 
highways, and the trustees also would 
be discouraged in their efforts to carry 
out improvements. If the Committee 
laid down that principle, they would 
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strike a serious blow at any improve- 
ments in roads. With regard to the 
clause having the effect of stopping the 
right of a footpath, which passengers 
had used from time immemorial, that 
was a question which rested upon dif- 
ferent considerations. Perhaps the Lord 
Advocate would inform the Committee 
what the real effect of the clause 
would be? 

Mr. RAMSAY, before the Lord Ad- 
vocate rose to answer the question of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), wished to be allowed 
to say that a way by which passengers 
had a servitude right to pass was never 
regarded as a highway in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. A right of 
way, commonly so called, was entirely 
different from a right of highway; and 
the trustees had no more to do with the 
former than they had with a private 
estate. When hon. Members spoke 
of this Bill having been framed in the 
interest of proprietors, with a view 
to transfer to them the solum of the road, 
they appeared to forget that the common 
law of Scotland was in accordance with 
the provisions of the Bill. This mea- 
sure would merely carry out the common 
law—namely, that the solum belonged 
to the proprietor from whose land the 
highway was taken. The right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate had so 
clearly explained such to be the law, 
that it was merely wasting time to con- 
tinue the discussion. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE explained 
that there were, undoubtedly, a great 
number of public roads in Scotland that 
were not highways, and would not be 
highways, within the meaning of this 
Act ; and it was quite settled that these 
could not be shut up by any body of 
trustees, because statutory authority 
was required to close a public road. 
Accordingly, there were instances, which 
were very well known, where the public 
were held entitled to defend their own. 
But, at the same time, supposing that an 
existing public road were placed by Sta- 
tute under a turnpike trust, no doubt 
that statutory power would enable tho 
trustees entirely to extinguish the right 
of the public over that road, if shut up, 
in terms of the General Turnpike Aet. 
It would be quite another thing if they 
had adopted a road over which private 
servitude rights existed. Then, it would 
not be competent for them to shut that 
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road against the owners of servitudes. 
That question had been decided, ayear or 
two ago, in a case where a road was as- 
sumed by statute labour trustees, and 
along the lineof the road there had existed, 
for centuries, a right of way to a mill. The 
trustees closed the road ; but it was held, 
notwithstanding, that the immediately 
adjacent proprietors were not affected 
by the action of the trustees. The 
action entirely extinguished the public 
right, but it did not extinguish the pri- 
vate servitude rights. That was the 
state of the law, as he understood it. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought the 
Committee had materially prejudiced 
the public interest by passing the 
Amendment which had been made on 
the clause; because, as he understood 
the matter, the clause, as it originally 
stood, provided that, after a road had 
ceased to be a highway, there might still 
be a right of way; but, as the clause 
now stood, a road might be shut up by 
a body of trustees, who would have the 
power of depriving the public of their 
right of way; but he did not think the 
Committee intended that the right should 
be taken from the public to a road which 
might have been used by the public for 
centuries, and had subsequently become 
a statute labour road. This had not 
been done by previous legislation, and 
he certainly thought the whole clause 
ought to be rejected. 

Mr. M‘GAREN said, if the Lord Ad- 
vocate was prepared to assure him that 
the Bill substantially embodied the pro- 
visions of the general Turnpike Act of 
Scotland, including the provision which 
required six months’ notice to be given 
of an intention to close a road, then he 
would be satisfied with that assurance. 
He was not suggesting any new law; 
but what he objected to was, that any 
attempt should be made to take from 
the existing securities possessed by the 
public. If the six months’ notice were 
not incorporated, he should move an 
Amendment to-the effect that, in all 
cases of intention to shut up a road, due 
notice of thatintention should begiven by 
advertisement. 

Sirk WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
called the attention of hon. Members 
opposite to the power given in the clause 
with regard to shutting up highways, 
and to the definition of highways. He 
also pointed out that the clause gave 
power to the ratepayers to appeal to the 
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Sheriff against the shutting up of high- 


ways. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY had 
read the clause most carefully, and was 
of opinion that no trustees could shut 
up what was called a right of way in 
Scotland. 

Str GEORGECAMPBELL considered 
the question of so much importance that 
it was necessary to remove all doubt as 
to the legal effect of the clause. The 
Lord Advocate had stated the existing 
law of Scotland with regard to roads 
and servitude, but not the effect of the 
present Bill, it passed into law. Let 
that be made clear. If the clause were 
passed with the words ‘‘importing that 
trustees, if they think fit, may direct 
that roads shall be shut up,” would the 
effect of such a statutory provision not 
be to enable the trustees to close a road 
in a literal and ordinary sense; would 
it still be subject to such rights as 
existed before it became a statute labour 
road, or highway, as the case might be ? 

Mr. M‘LAGAN did not think that the 
trustees, who were the guardians of the 
public rights, would do anything as 
against the public. Although the rate- 
payers would have a right of appeal, 
how would they know when a road was 
to be shut up? He suggested that no- 
tice should be given to the ratepayers, 
and to the public generally, that a road 
was going to be closed, so that an oppor- 
tunity might be afforded of appealing 
against the decision of the trustees. 

Coronet ALEXANDER, referring to 
the remark which had fallen from the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. M‘Lagan), directed his attention 
to his (Colonel Alexander’s) own Amend- 
ment on the Paper, which would have 
the effect desired by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, who ex- 
pressed a hope that the discussion would 
now be brought to a conclusion, as the 
subject had been considered at some 
length, and there was other Business 
pressing, said, he quite agreed that 
notice should be given of the intention 
to shut up useless roads. In England, 
the practice was to place a notice at each 
end of the road that was to be closed ; 
and the same plan might be adopted for 
Scotland. He agreed that the notice 
ought to be ample, and given on the 
spot. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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CotoneL ALEXANDER moved, that 
at page 23, line 32, the following words 
be omitted :—‘‘ such ground as required 
for the purposes of any highway, or as 
to;” and expressed a hope that the 
Amendment would satisfy the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren). 


Amendment agreed to ; words struck out 
accordingly. 

Coronen ALEXANDER moved, in 
page 23, line 35, after ‘‘final,” to 
insert— 

‘¢ But nosuch road shall be shut up as afore- 
said until after the expiration of six months 
from the date of the resolution directing the 
same to be shut up as aforesaid, and 30 days’ 
notice of the intention to propose a resolution 
to that effect shall be given by advertisement 
in any newspaper usually circulating in the 
county in which such road proposed to be shut 
up is situated.” 


Mr. M‘LAREN suggested to the hon. 
and gallant Member that he should 
delete the word ‘‘ thirty” from his 
Amendment, in order to insert ‘ sixty.” 

Dr. CAMERON was of opinion that 
it would be much better to leave the 
matter on the footing on which it was 
placed by the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
which was that notice should be given 
on the spot itself. After that sugges- 
tion, it was hoped this Amendment 
would not be pressed. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL did not 
think the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Assheton 
Cross) was at all inconsistent with the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Alexander). The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s sugges- 
tion was that six months’ notice should 
be given—a very reasonable Amend- 
ment, which might be added to this one. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, that the 
notice stated in his Amendment was the 
same as that which was contained in the 
present Turnpike Act. 

Mr. M‘LAREN observed, that the 
six months’ notice was not really six 
months’ notice of intention to shut up a 
road ; but six months’ postponement of 
the act of shutting it up. There was 
no notice of the intention to close the 
road, other than the 30 days. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL expressed 
an inclination to move the omission of 
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the latter section of the clause. If that 
section remained as it then stood, the 
whole intention expressed by the Com- 
mittee up to that moment would be 
stultified. It was perfectly true that, 
so far as it went, the first section of the 
clause provided that the trustees might 
order that the road should be shut up; 
and then the Amendment proposed, in 
effect, that six months’ notice should be 
given of the closing of the road. But, 
supposing that people should object to 
its being shut up, he saw no remedy 
provided for them in that regard. On 
the contrary, the matter was to be deter- 
mined in a most summary way, for this 
was the wording of the latter section of 
the clause— 

“ Any determination of the trustees under 
this and the preceding section shall be final and 
conclusive, and not subject to review in any 
court or by any proceedings whatsoever, unless 
any three ratepayers who shall be dissatisfied 
with such determination shall at any time 
within 14 days after the date thereof appeal to 
the Sheriff, who shall hear and determine the 
appeal in a summary way, and the decision of 
the Sheriff shall be final.’’ 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that, 
as the clause stood, it certainly was out 
of shape; and he would undertake to 
re-model it on this footing—that 30 
days’ notice be given to the public be- 
fore the question was considered ; after 
the consideration of the question, and 
the determination to shut up the road, 
such determination should not take 
effect until six months afterwards ; that, 
during the six months there should be 
a sufficient publication, so that any 
person, within that period of six months, 
might appeal to the Sheriff. 

Mr. M‘LAREN expressed himself 
satisfied with that re-modelling of the 
clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Toll-houses to be first 
offered to adjoining proprietors). 

Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
moved to add, in page 24, the following 
proviso :— 

“Provided always, That in fixing such price 
the valuator shall take into consideration the 
terms and conditions upon which such site was 


originally acquired. 
Amendment agreed to ; words added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 43 (Provision for footpaths). 

Mr. MARK STEWART moved, in 
page 24, line 12, after “ highway,”’ to 
insert— 

“ And to make bye-laws, subject to such ap- 
proval as aforesaid, for the avoidance of all 


unnecessary obstruction to ordinary traffic on 
such highways.” 


The hon. Member explained, that the 
effect of his Amendment was that any 
obstruction found in the highway should 
be got rid of with the assent and assist- 
ance of the trustees. The object he 
had in view was to prevent any undue 
hindrances being found in the road, such 
as fairs, booths, or races. It had come 
to his knowledge that, on one occasion, 
when horse-races were going on in the 
public road, and the police were called 
in to put a stop to what the public 
generally regarded as a nuisance, they 
said they had no power whatever to clear 
the road. Therefore, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept the remedy which 
was provided by his Amendment. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE had no 
objection whatever to the principle of 
the Amendment; but he did object to 
its introduction at this part of the Bill, 
which was the wrong place. If it were 
inserted here, it would have no applica- 
tion to the road, but would simply apply 
to the footpath. There were Amend- 
ments on the Paper for introducing a 
general provision applicable to all high- 
ways. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


‘Clause 44 (Boundaries of burghs). 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
page 24, line 16, after “ Parliament,” to 
insert— 

‘‘Or when no police assessment is levied, as 
the same are or may be ascertained, fixed, or 
determined for municipal purposes.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAMSAY moved, in page 24, 
line 17, to leave out from ‘‘where’’ to 
‘‘burgh,” in line 19, both inclusive. 
The simple object of the Amendment 
was to provide that, where the public 
turnpike road skirted the burgh, and the 
centre of the road was the present 
boundary of the burgh, that should 
continue to be the boundary; and that 
it should be a matter of arrangement 
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between the county road trustees and 
the burgh authorities to maintain the 
road equally. This would be in accord- 
ance with the — immediately fol- 
lowing the words he moved to leave out. 
The proviso was— 

‘‘That in the case of contiguous burghs or 
police burghs, or a contiguous burgh and 
police burgh, the centre of the highway shall 
be held to be the boundary.” 


In one of the burghs (Falkirk Burghs) 
which he had the honour to represent, 
there was a line of road skirting the 
boundary of the burgh; and the centre 
of the roadway was defined by the 
Reform Act of 1835 to be the boundary 
of the burgh. Why this should now 
bealtered he could not conceive; because, 
later on in the Bill, the burgh authorities 
were to be left to arrange with those in 
the county for the maintenance of the 
roads within the burghs. Therefore, he 
moved that the following words be struck 
out. 

“Where the boundaries of any burgh run 
along a highway, the whole breadth of such 
highway shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
held to be within the boundary of the burgh.” 

Amendment agreed to; words struck 


out. 


On Question, That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill? 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he understood 
that as three lines had been left out, the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
in his name was not now available. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE remarked, 
that the Amendment last carried left the 
clause just as it was before. He should 
put the clause in such a shape as to make 
it fit. 

Mr. M‘LAREN was much obliged 
to the Lord Advocate for not taking 
advantage of his technical neglect. He 
would, p aelerKne move his Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I put the Question 
in such a form as to enable the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh to move his 
Amendment. The hon. Member did not 
avail himself of that opportunity, and he 
is not able to move it now. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: I am satisfied. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 45 (Local authority to have 
management of roads within burghs). 


Mr. C. 8S. PARKER moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 24, lines 23 and 24, 
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to leave out from “local authority,” to 
‘“¢ situated within,’’in line 26, and insert— 

‘“‘ Highways and bridges situated within any 
burgh Shall be by virtue of this Act transferred 
to, and vested in, the local authority of such 
burgh, and such local authority shall have the 
entire management and control of.’’ 


The hon. Member said, that the Amend- 
ment he had to propose was one of form 
and not of substance. The question had 
been raised whether the words were 
sufficient to vest the highways in local 
authorities where they were not already 
so vested? His object was to make it 
more clear that the highways should 
be vested in the local authority, and he 
hoped the Lord Advocate had no objec- 
tion. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Certainly ; 
I approve of it. : 


Amendment agreed to. 


Consequential verbal Amendments 
agreed to. 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 25, line 2, to leave out 
after ‘‘situated”’ to end of clause, and 
insert— 

‘¢ And the owners and occupiers of lands and 
houses within such burghs shall be chargeable 
with the same rates of assessment as the owners 
and occupiers of lands within other parts of the 
country.” 


He considered the present Amendment a 
very important one, and unless the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had made 
up his mind to give way, he must take 
up a few minutes of the time of the Com- 
mittee, which he was always unwilling 
todo. Of the 196 Amendments on the 
Paper, only six stood in his name. The 
Committee, therefore, would excuse him, 
if he attempted to convince them of the 
necessity for this Amendment. As the 
clause now stood, every little burgh 
must make a bargain with the county 
under this Act. He wished to give the 
little burghs the option of merging 
themselves in the county. The effect of 
his Amendment was, that such burghs 
should have the same right to merge 
themselves in the county, as regarded 
keeping up the turnpike roads running 
through the main streets of the burgh, as 
they had to merge themselves in thecoun- 
ties for police purposes. The question 
was very carefully considered by the Royal 
Commission on Roads. He held in his 
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hand their Report, and if the Committee 
would allow him, he would read a para- 
graph of about eight lines, stating what 
the Commissioners, after careful con- 
sideration, said on the subject. At page 
197 of their Report, they said they con- 
sidered it should be optional for burghs, 
and more especially burghs of small size, 
to have all roads and streets maintained 
in future out of the county roads’ funds, 
and that each burgh should have the 
option of placing itself under the opera- 
tion of the county assessment, and the 
roads in question under the County 
Roads Board. They were of opinion 
that this arrangement in the case of the 
smaller burghs would be equally for the 
interest of the burghs and for the public 
advantage. Under these conditions, the 
Commissioners, in the next paragraph, 
said they were further of opinion that, 
in case of the general abolition of tolls, 
the levying of causeway-mail on roads 
passing through burghs should be en- 
tirely abolished and power of removal 
obtained. Now, his complaint was, 
that of the two recommendations which 
were intended to be adopted, this 
Bill adopted the last one but rejected 
the first. He thought it very import- 
ant that the House should thoroughly 
understand this. In many parts of Scot- 
land there were small burghs, consisting, 
practically, of two rows of houses, a row 
on the one side of the road and a row on 
the other side, and in some cases these 
were about a mile long. That was 
part of the turnpike road, and the county 
at each end had the same interest in 
maintaining that mile of road as in 
maintaining any other mile in the 
county. The Commissioners took evi- 
dence on the subject, and arrived at the 
conclusion that each burgh should have 
the option of merging itself in the 
county. Another reason was, that at 
the present day, in all these burghs, this 
mile of road, as he should call it, was 
now kept up by the county, and was, in 
every respect, part of the county. The 
effect of this Bill would be not to leave 
things as they were, but to cut out those 
burgh roads and to make them separate. 
His Amendment was to let the matter 
stand as it was just now. As far as the 
roads were concerned, they were liable to 
all the county tolls, and they wanted the 
option to remain liable to county assess- 
ments. It might be doubted by some 
hon, Members who had not looked into 
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the subject whether these roads were 
kept up by the counties through the 
burghs. He might state that in the case 
of the county of Lanark a great deal of 
evidence was taken, and the whole ques- 
tion was thoroughly considered. The 
clerk of the county stated that such was 
the custom in all parts of Lanarkshire ; 
and the Commissioners got evidence of 
what was actually expended by the 
County Trusts in keeping up the roads 
in the burghs of Lanarkshire. It ap- 
peared from the Report that £192 was 
spent in Airdrie, and that in all £672 was 
spent by the county on the small burghs 
of Lanarkshire, and £8,848 on Glasgow; 
and, of course, he could easily show that 
the same rule existed in other counties. 
He was not going into the case of Glas- 
gow just now, because that was so im- 

ortant that no doubt it would be 
brought forward by an hon. Member for 
Glasgow, and discussed at considerable 
length. He would confine his attention 
to the small burghs. He represented no 
small constituency; but, having the “8 
portunity of thoroughly investigating the 
facts of the case, he thought he under- 
stood them as well as anyone did, and in 
the interest of the small burghs who 
had few protectors, he begged to move 
this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 25, line 2, to leave out from the word 
“situated,” to the end of the Clause, in order to 
add the words “and the owners and occupiers 
of lands and houses within such burghs shall 
be chargeable with the same rates of assessment 
as the owners and occupiers of lands within 
other parts of the county.”—( Mr. M‘Laren.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘on payment to such trustees’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Tot LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
necessary to keep in mind that the 
burghs which were entitled to have the 
management of their own roads under 
this Act were the Royal and Parliamen- 
tary burghs and populous places with 
5,000 inhabitantsand upwards. The pro- 
posal here was that burghs with less than 
that population should have the option. 
The question was, whether those burghs 
generally desired to manage their own 
roads? He could only say that, so far 
as regarded these populous places, 
those through customs were unknown. 
It was only in some of the old Royal 
burghs that any such exactions were 
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made. The proposal in the Bill was 
that where a Puiserh took the ‘‘ upkeep ”’ 
of its roads which. ran through the 
burgh, it should take part with the 
county. The only question between the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) and himself was on what 
terms were they to come in. His hon. 
Friend said on the same terms as the 
counties. He said that was hardly fair. 
It would be fair if they would throw in 
their lot in every case, and not only 
when they could get in at a cheap rate. 
They enjoyed their autonomous juris- 
diction when it could be done at a cheap 
rate; but when it was more expensive, 
they wished to come in thecounty. Were 
it a good thing, they would remain out 
of the county ; but when they had a bad 
thing, they wished to come in the 
county. It was left to the Sheriff to say 
what wasa fair and reasonable payment 
to be made. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL wished 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
what he might call his point of view, as 
he happened to represent a burgh which 
was affected by this question. To be- 
gin with, he must say that the strong 
argument in favour of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 

Mr. M‘Laren) was this—that when the 

ill was brought in last year, it was in 
the shape the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh now wished to putit. One in- 
convenience this year was that they had 
no explanation of the reasons why 
‘changes were made. This was one of 
the most important changes made in the 
present Bill. He brought it under notice 
the first day the Bill was introduced. 
The Lord Advocate said the object of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh was to 
give to burghs under 10,000 inhabit- 
ants the option of joining in counties. 
For his part, his(Sir George Campbell’s) 
object was to provide not for burghs 
under 10,000 inhabitants or under 
5,000, but for the particular cases of 
Royal and Parliamentary burghs under 
the latter size. Many of these burghs 
had populations far less than 5,000. 
There was one such place which he re- 
presented—namely, Kinghorn—with a 
population of only 1,200 or 1,300. It 
so happened it was in the position his 
hon. Friend had described. It was a 
village, with a small population, 
ying along a great road, where there 
was great traffic. Not only one great 
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road, but two others passed through 
the burgh. The consequence was that 
this burgh, which had hitherto never 
maintained the roads at all, would 
have to maintain three turnpike roads, 
with large traffic, which passed through 
the burgh. The case was still harder, 
because this burgh a few years ago 
extended their municipal boundary 
to the Parliamentary boundary. He 
thought this was a typical case, 
and he believed it would i entirely 
ruinous to this small burgh of 1,500 in- 
habitants to maintain three roads. It 
was a poor village; no carriage was 
kept, and but very few carts. They 
made no use of the road, and yet this 
Bill would impose upon them that 
heavy expense. What he had to sub- 
mit was that these poor villagers should 
not be called upon to pay for the bene- 
fits which some of the larger burghs 
might derive from the autonomy which 
it was proposed to impose upon them. 
Then the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate said there was an appeal to 
the Sheriff, but no standard was laid 
down by which the Sheriff was to deter- 
mine. Probably the Sheriff would 
think it his duty to see what the roads 
would cost, and to assign certain pro- 
portions commensurate with the cost of 
maintaining the roads. That would 
not be releasing the villages from 
this heavy burden. He did venture to 
hope that the Government would con- 
sider this matter, and that this clause 
would not be passed in a shape which 
would impose irreparable injury on the 
inhabitants of small burghs. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, his 
hon. Friend was under a mistake as to 
the Bill of last year. He had that Bill 
in his hand, and the terms of the 45th 
section were precisely the same, word 
for word, as in the present Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY believed that 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate would find the definition of the 
word ‘“‘burghs”’ was different from the 
present one. He wished to point out that 
thesmall Royal burghs would be in a very 
hard position under thisclause. Therewere 
a good many small burghs in the county 
of Fife, of small size and small popula- 
tion, which, by the conditions of this Act, 
would be separated from the counties 
altogether. Now, it would seem to be a 
great hardship for these small burghs to 
maintain a staff of officials, a surveyor, 
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&c., for themselves on the small rental 
which they had. He thought that the 
rates ought to be made the same on Royal 
burghs of 3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants, as 
on the counties in which they were situ- 
ated. He did not see why any difference 
should be made between Royal burghs 
and police burghs of the same number 
of inhabitants. When it came down to 
a small number, it seemed to him that 
it would be more convenient that for 
the B cies: of the roads the burgh 
should be joined with the county. That 
would be the most easy solution of the 
question. Burghs of 5,000 or 10,000 
paren had the power to be indepen- 

ent if they ey proper ; and, having 
this power, could protect themselves. 
The Sheriff would scarcely know how to 
act, and it seemed to him that it might 
be more conveniently arranged to the 
satisfaction of all parties by a re-arrange- 
ment of the clauses referring to Royal 


ae ay 

. GRANT pointed out that the 
burgh of Musselburgh would be un- 
fortunately situated with regard to this 
clause. Instead of having to maintain 
three or four miles, they would have to 
keep up nearly eight miles of highways. 
That arose from the boundary of the 
burgh running along a public road. 
This road was not bounded by houses 
on either side. It was, really, a part 
of the great highway between Scot- 
land <b g England. It would be very 
hard indeed to prevent this burgh from 
throwing itself into the county at the 
county rate. The Lord Advocate had 
spoken of the indisposition of the counties 
to make bad bargains; but what made 
the bargains bad for the counties but the 
fact that under this Bill some of these 
burghs had been hardly used and over- 
burdened in taking their share of the 
highways? It followed from that, as 
a matter of course, that the counties 
were under-burdened ;. and it was, there- 
fore, not unfair that the burghs should 
ask to be entitled to be assessed at the 
county rate. It had been justly observed 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, 
that— 

“Tf the burgh title to be assessed at the same 
rate as the counties were not granted, no boon 
would be conferred upon the burghs at all by 
this Bill.” 

Then, with regard to the appeal which 
lay to the Sheriff, to which the Lord Ad- 
vocate had referred, This would not do 
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away with the hardship complained of, 
because the Sheriff would not be en- 
titled to say—‘‘ You shall be assessed 
at the county rate.’ He would be 
obliged to treat the matter as a question 
of law, and would say—‘‘ If Parliament 
had intended you to be assessed at the 
county rate under this Act, it would 
have said so; but it does not say so.” 
Therefore, he thought that it was not 
demanding a very great boon, to ask 
for these small burghs, from which, as 
in the case of Musselburgh, their pre- 
sent right to petty customs was sought 
to be taken away, that they should 
be allowed to throw themselves into the 
county and claim to be assessed at the 
county rate. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he was sure there was no intention on 
the part of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate to deal hardly with the 
small burghs. If the intention were to 
prevent the Sheriff’s dealing in a 
general way with any appeal made to 
him, he thought the clause might be so 
modified as to effect a compromise. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE had not the 
least objection to modify the clause to 
the extent of investing the Sheriff with a 
discretionary power to make such an 
arrangement as he might deem equi- 
table. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had failed to 
catch the extent of the concession sug- 
gested by the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
effect of the alteration he intended could 
not give a very wide discretion to the 
Sheriff; but it would be wider than that 
which was conferred by the clause as it 
stood. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought it right to ask 
the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate to agree to a provision that the 
rate imposed on the burgh should not 
exceed that levied on places immediately 
surrounding the burghs. He thought 
an arrangement of that kind would be 
satisfactory, and ought to be effected. It 
was a hardship that the burghs, through 
which the county roads passed, should 
not be allowed to merge their jurisdic- 
tion into that of the county, and throw 
themselves into the county rate. 

Mr. M‘LAREN remarked, that he 
had just referred to the Report of the 
Commission with regard to the case of 
Musselburgh, to which the hon. Member 
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for Leith (Mr. Grant) had called the 
attention of the Committee, and found 
that the county trustees paid £400 
a-year. The road in question went far 
beyond what a stranger would consider 
to be the town of Musselburgh, and em- 
braced a considerable part of a purely 
county road. This was now kept up by 
the county. Why should it not continue 
so to be kept up in future? Mussel- 
burgh claimed no exclusive right. It 
said—‘‘ We are now part and parcel of 
the county as regards roads—leave us 
so as regards county rates.”’ 

GeyeraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary would find it possible to 
make a suggestion that would enable 
the Lord Advocate to effect a compro- 
mise, so that further time might not be 
wasted. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the Sheriff might be bound to treata ques- 
tion which should arise under the Act as 
one of law. He thought the proposition 
of his right hon. and eed Friend the 
Lord Advocate was extremely fair, and 
that it ought to be readily accepted, as 
it gave the Sheriff considerable latitude 
in considering all the circumstances of 
the case. 

GenerRaAL Srm GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought the Home Secretary might add 
a few more words with advantage in 
view to reconciling the conflict between 
county and burgh. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 

Government could do nothing further 
than they had done. He hoped the 
Committee would come to a decision at 
once. ; 
Mr. RAMSAY hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would still consider the 
expediency of providing that the rate 
levied on the burgh should not exceed 
that which was imposed on the sur- 
rounding districts. 

Lorp ELCHO thought the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate should con- 
sider whether it would not be possible 
to legislate generally on the subject, 
and whether any special legislation 
should not be rendered unnecessary. 
The question would arise in the county 
with which he was connected. All hon. 
Members wished that justice should be 
done to the small burghs, and he believd 
that this would be effected better by a 
general clause than by a special clause 
referring to Acts that would expire in a 
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certain time. Perhaps the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate would con- 
sider the suggestion before the matter 
came on again. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
admitted that the remedy proposed was 
better than no remedy at all; but it 
appeared to him that it would be ad- 
visable to’ go further, for the Sheriffs 
would find themselves placed in a very 
difficult position. He hoped that the 
Government would concede so much for 
the benefit of the small burghs, that they 
should not be placed in a worse position 
than they now occupied. It would be 
hard if the Bill, which was intended to 
confer a benefit on the people of Scot- 
land, should have that bad effect; and 
unless some assurance were afforded 
that the small burghs would not be 
placed in a worse position than they 
then were, he thought the contest must 
be continued to the bitter end. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was sorry to 
detain the Committee ; but was obliged, 
froém a sense of duty, to challenge a 
division. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he re- 
presented several Royal burghs which 
would be affected by the Bill; but he 
believed that the words proposed by the 
Government would have the desired 
effect. If he thought otherwise, he 
would be compelled to vote against the 
Government. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh would wait for the 
Report to see whether he ought to divide 
on the question. If he should then think 
fit, he could do so. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 131; 
Noes 65: Majority 66.—(Div. List, 
No. 176.) 


Maintenance and Repair of Highways, and 
Assessments therefor. 


Clause 46 (Report on condition of 
highways, and estimate of cost of main- 
tenance); Clause 47 (Board to meet and 
consider reports); and Clause 48 (Roads 
or highways may be shut up for re- 
pairs); severally agreed to. 


Clause 49 (Assessments in counties 
for management, maintenance, and re- 
pair). 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he 
would move to omit the word “‘five’”’ in 
page 26, line 25 of the Bill, in order to 
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insert the word “four.” His object in 
so doing was, as £4 was the usual basis 
of assessment in other matters, to sim- 
plify the assessment in counties for the 
management, maintenance, and repair 
of roads. He hoped the Government 
would concede this point. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
an Amendment to propose which should 
ig that of the hon. Member for the 

igton Burghs (Mr. Mark Stewart). 
He would move to omit that part of the 
clause, between the word ‘‘ respectively” 
in line 14, to the word ‘‘ district ” in line 
16, so as to make the first portion of the 
clause read thus— 

“The amount required for the management, 
maintenance, and repair of the highways within 
each district respectively, along with a propor- 
tion of the general expenses of executing this 
act, as allocated by the trustees in the manner 
hereinbefore mentioned, shall be levied by the 
trustees by an assessment to be imposed at a 
uniform rate on all lands and heritages within 
such district.”’ 


The effect of this clause was to revive 
the old system, a consequence of which 
had been that the rate in one parish was 
sometimes 1d. in the pound, and that 
of the parish immediately adjoining it, 
6d. He thought it would be very 
dangerous to give to the trustees the 
power which would be vested in them 
if the clause were adopted as it stood; 
and, therefore, hoped that the words 
would be omitted. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
were possibly parishes in which the 
difference was not only warranted, but 
justifiable. The first part of the clause, 
as proposed by the Government, read as 
follows :— 

‘*The amount required for the management, 
maintenance, and repair of highways within 
each district respectively, or in the option of 
the trustees, within the several parishes consti- 
tuting such district,’ &c. ; 
and it was the latter part of the sentence 
that the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Barclay) desired to see omitted. He 
thought it would be useful, however, to 
retain the clause in its original form, as 
the words proposed to be omitted were 
essential to the object contemplated by 
Government. 


Amendment negatived. 
Coronet, ALEXANDER said, he 


thought it was absolutely necessary to 
fix some limit of assessment. The whole 
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assessment of the county which he re- 
presented was 3d. in the pte and he, 
therefore, believed that the rate of 4d. in 
the pound was sufficient. He begged 
to move that after the word “ assess- 
ment” in page 26, line 18, the words 
“not exceeding fourpence in the pound” 
be inserted. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE was glad to 
hear that the rates in Ayrshire were so 
satisfactory; but he could not consent 
to the Amendment, because, in many 
counties where Local Acts were retained, 
the rates were higher than 4d. in the 
pound. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that in his county, 
6d. in the pound was not found more 
than sufficient. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON ob- 
served, that was the case in his county 
also. 

Mr. RAMSAY believed it would be 
well to limit the assessment to 4d. in the 
pound on occupiers, provided the Bill 
was so modified as to enable an assess- 
ment to be levied upon the proprietors 
under special circumstances for any ex- 
cess of the expenditure for road manage- 
ment. 

Mr. VANSAGNEW stated, that inhis 
county the rate had never exceeded 43d. 
inthe pound. The Local Act had been 
in operation there during the last 12 
years, and the rate had been 4d. in the 
pound in one part of the county and 
44d. in the other. 

Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
said, the second part of the same clause 
ran thus— 


“And such assessment shall be paid, one-half 
by the proprietor, and the other half by the 
tenant, or occupier of the lands and heritages on 
which the same is imposed, except in the case of 
lands and heritages entered in the Valuation Roll 
as of the annual value of five pounds or under, 
in which case the whole of the assessment on 
such lands and heritages may, in the option of 
the trustees, be levied from and paid by the pro- 
prietor, who shall be entitled to recover the half 
thereof from the tenant or occupier.” 


He proposed, by way of Amendment, to 
leave out from ‘‘ district ” in line 20, to 
“and” in line 21, with the view of 
making the clause read as follows :— 
‘‘ And such assessment shal! be paid by 
the proprietor, who shall, &c.”’ In rural 
districts the proprietors would have to 
pay the whole of the taxes, and they 
might as well make a beginning at once. 
It must be borne in mind that the majo- 
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rity of the people on whom such a rate 
would be levied were poor, and they 
would pay very unwillingly. It was 
quite clear that in the end the proprietor 
would have to pay the whole charge, and 
he might as well do it directly as in- 


directly. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY supported the 
Amendment. They had heard over and 


over again that the proprietor, and not 
the tenant, paid this taxation; and it 
would be a much simpler process, inde- 
pendent of its economic results, to collect 
the money direct from one person. For 
that reason, he was in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it was to be re- 
gretted that they should waste time in 
discussing Amendments which were con- 
trary to the whole spirit and tone of the 
Bill. It was surprising that such ob- 
struction should come from the other 
side of the House. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sr WILLIAM CUNINGHAME said, 
he had an Amendment on the Paper sub- 
stituting for the provision that 


‘* One-half of the assessment shall be paid by 
the proprietor, and the other half by the tenant 
or occupier of the lands and heritages on which 
the same is imposed,” 


a provision that, during the continuance 
of leases existing at the commencement of 
Act, three-fourths should be paid by the 
tenant, and one-fourth by the proprietor; 
while, on the expiration of the leases, 
three-fourths should be paid by the pro- 
prietor, and one-fourth by the tenant. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out, that by 
negativing the previous Amendment, the 
Committee had affirmed the principle 
that one-half should be paid by each. 
Therefore, the Amendment could not be 
put. It ought to have been proposed 
earlier. 

Sir WILLIAM CUNINGHAME re- 
gretted, that through his ignorance of the 
Forms of the House, he had made a mis- 
take. He would propose the Amend- 
ment on the Report. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER moved, in 
page 26, line 25, to leave out “five” and 
insert “four.” In the Bill it was pro- 
vided that assessments on lands and 
heritages of £5 and under might, at the 
option of the trustees, be levied entirely 
from the proprietor, leaving him to re- 
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cover one-half from the tenant or oc- 
cupier. 


Amendment agreed to; word substituted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Maintenance of bridges in 
two districts). 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH moved, 
in page 26, line 42, after ‘‘ districts,” to 
insert the following words :— 


‘‘ And with respect to the suspension bridge 
across the river Ness, erected with public money 
under the Act of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
years Victoria, chapter sixty-six, for the accom- 
modation of the Northern counties, by the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners, the burden of main- 
taining the said bridge shall in future rest on 
the county and burgh of Inverness, in propor- 
tion to their respective real rents, as established 
by the Valuation Rolls thereof.” 


His Amendment aimed to remedy a 
statutory injustice under which the 
burgh of Inverness suffered. In the 
year 1849 there was a bridge across the 
Ness which had been free from tolls for 
a very long period. In that year, as was 
alleged, from the alterations upon the 
Caledonian Canal, the bridge was swept 
away. Aftersome years another bridge 
was erected over the river by Parlia- 
ment. The money was administered 
under a special Act of Parliament— 
namely, the 14 & 15 Vict. ec. 66— 
and by the Parliamentary Roads and 
Bridges Commission; and under it, 
and the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 118, the 
maintenance of the bridge fell upon 
the whole of the Northern counties, in- 
cluding Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 
and Caithness. Some years after Par- 
liament resolved that they would no 
longer grant money in support of High- 
land roads and bridges, and passed the 
25 & 26 Vict. c. 105, by which the 
Northern counties, other than Inver- 
ness, were expressly relieved of the main- 
tenance of this suspension bridge; and 
the bridge was transferred to, and vested 
in, the Commissioners of Supply for the 
county of Inverness, and at the present 
moment was their property. Previous 
to the passing of the Bill, the burgh only 
paid its fair proportion of maintenance. 
By Section 14, it was declared that the 
burgh must pay for maintaining the 
roads within the burgh boundaries, 
which was fair enough. Nothing was 
directly said as to the maintenance of 
bridges within the burgh bounds. Now, 
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the suspension bridge lay entirely with- 
in the burgh boundaries. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
hon. Member would, he was sure, ex- 
cuse an interruption. He would call his 
attention to the fact that the clause ap- 
are to bridges not wholly within a 

urgh or a county, but partly situated 
in one and partlyin another. Clause 85 
applied to bridges wholly within a 
county; and, as the bridge was wholly 
within the county, he thought upon con- 
sideration the hon. Member would see 
that his Amendment would come better 
later on. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Chairman of Committees if that were 
his ruling on the point ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
was not in the least objecting to his hon. 
Friend moving his Amendment then; 
but he was merely pointing out that 
his Amendment would come better on 
Clause 85, which applied to bridges that 
were entirely within the boundaries of 
a county as that was. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
that being the case, he would withdraw 
the Amendment for the present. 


Clause 51 (Assessment in burghs for 
maintenance and repair); Clause 52 
(Former modes of assessment may be 
retained in certain burghs); severally 
amended verbally, and agreed to. 


Contracts by Road Authorities. 


Clause 53 (Power for road authority 
to make contracts in respect of repair of 
roads, highways, or bridges), verbally 
amended, and agreed to. 


Extraordinary Traffic. 

Clause 54 (Power of road authority 
to recover expenses of extraordinary 
traffic). 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, they 
would postpone the clause. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE: Will 
it be taken at the end ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Yes. 


Clause postponed. 


Construction of New Roads and Bridges. 
Clause 55 (New roads and bridges may 
be constructed by the board, and assessed 
for upon proprietors). 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, to in- 
sert in the sentence, in line 4, ‘the 
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board, subject to the approval of the 
trustees, may resolve to construct any 
new bridge,’ &c., the words “ trustees 
or” before the word “board.” He 
thought that Amendment would make 
the clause a little more explicit. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would not oppose the Amendment for a 
moment, if he thought it would make 
the clause more explicit ; but he did not 
think it would at all have that effect. 
He wanted the board, as constituted, to 
act in this matter as bridge trustees. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment, but he really 
thought his next was necessary. He 
wished to insert in the same line, after 
the word ‘trustees ” the sentence 
“other than elected trustees.” The 
clause required to be more explicit. 
It provided that the terms of the con- 
tract were to be subject to the approval 
of the trustees, which surely meant the 
whole of the trustees; but the elected 
trustees had no vote in such questions. It 
would, therefore, be far more convenient 
to have it explained that it referred to 
trustees other than elected trustees. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE said, he ob- 
jected to this Amendment even more 
than to the last; because, when the word 
“trustees”? was used, it was implied 
that it meant the word according to the 
interpretation previously given. If they 
admitted the Amendment, it would im- 
ply that the matter was not sufficient, as 
it was previously left, whereby it was 
suvitied that when there were any new 
roads or bridges to be provided, certain 
trustees should not act. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, on the 
assurance of the Lord Advocate, that 
there was no risk of a misunderstanding, 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Cotonen ALEXANDER moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 29, line 17, after 
“assessment,” insert ‘‘ not exceeding 
one penny in the pound.” His reason 
for doing so was, that in the existin 
county Act the assessment was limite 
to a halfpenny in the pound; and if that 
amount were found sufficient, double that 
a ought to be more than necessary 

ere, 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Valuation and Allocation of Debt. 


Clause 56 (Appointment of Debt Com- 
missioners). 

On the Motion of Mr. J. W. Barcray, 
the following Amendment was made in 
page 30, line 14:—After ‘“ provided,” 
insert ‘‘ where the parties fail to agree.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 57 (Clerks of trusts to make 
out list of debts). 

On the Motion of Mr. J. W. Barctay, 
the following Amendment was made :— 
In page. 30, line 31, after “labour” 
insert ‘‘ and bridge.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, they 

would now report Progress, and take 
the Bill again the first thing on Thurs- 
day. 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he should have been glad if the Go- 
vernment could have arranged to have 
gone on with the Bill again that evening; 
but, as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Paisley (Mr. W. Holms) who had se- 
cured the evening for his Motion as to 
the Church Establishment, was absent, 
he feared that was impossible. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. , 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


—> Qt — 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS (SCOT- 
LAND). 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. HOLMS: Sir, in accordance 
with the Notice which I gave some time 
ago, I now rise to call the attention of 
the House to the relative position of the 
various Religious Denominations in Scot- 
land; and to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Patronage Act 
of 1874, and its effect on the reciprocal relations 
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of the various Religious Denominations in Scot- 
land, and to ascertain how far the people of 
Scotland are in favour of maintaining the con- 
nection between Church and State in that Coun- 
try.” 


I have to ask the indulgence of the 
House while speaking on a question of 
so much importance to the people of 
Scotland, and which I am sure cannot 
be regarded with indifference by the 
people of England or Ireland. The fact 
that my hon. Friends the Members for 
East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) and Perth (Mr. C. 8. Parker) 
gave Notice that they also would move 
for inquiry with reference to the state of 
religious parties in Scotland, is an evi- 
dence that this question is exciting wide 
and general interest in Scottish consti- 
tuencies. I should have preferred that 
this question had been brought forward 
by Her Majesty’s Government, as I be- 
lieve the time has come when, in the 
interests of religion and in justice to the 
various religious denominations in Scot- 
land, it is desirable that we should 
ascertain whether or not the people of 
Scotland are in favour of maintaining 
an Established Church in that country. 
I have asked for a Select Committee, as 
I believe it is more likely to come to an 
early decision than a Royal Commission. 
I assure hon. Members that, in moving 
this Resolution, I do so with a sense of 
the grave responsibility which attaches 
to a private Member who takes up a 
question which, directly or indirectly, 
affects a great and time-honoured na- 
tional institution. I can further assure 
them that I shall approach this subject 
in no spirit of partizanship, or from any 
hostile feeling to the Church ; but I shall 
endeavour to do so in a fair and, as far 
as possible, in a judicial spirit. I would 
remind hon. Members that ecclesiastical 
questions, whether of faith or Church 
government, have at all times excited the 
most intense interest among the people 
of Scotland. It is true that for many 
years the bitter feelings which were 
called forth by the Disruption have to a 
large extent died away. Those feelings, 
however, have again been aroused, and 
fresh interest has been given to this 
question by two recent events—namely, 
the abolition of patronage by the Act of 
1874, and the declaration of the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition. 
When on avisit to Scotland last autumn, 
he said that if the people of Scotland 
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desired the disestablishment of the Na- 
tional Church, he and the Liberal Party 
would be in favour of giving effect to 
their wishes. After such a declaration, 
it was impossible that this question 
could be put aside; and so long as it 
continues unsettled, so long shall we 
have that irritation and that waste of 
religious power arising from a state of 
things which Scotchmen of all Parties 
must deplore. In considering the Reso- 
lution which I have proposed, I would 
ask hon. Members to do so not from an 
English or Irish, but, if possible, from a 
Scottish point of view, and with refer- 
ence to the history, the feelings, and the 
wants of the people of Scotland. The 
position and circumstances of the Church 
of Scotland are entirely different from 
those of the Anglican Church, or the 
Church of Ireland before it was dis- 
established. What, therefore, may be 
suitable in one country may not be 
suitablein another. In Ireland you had 
a State Church enjoying great revenues, 
ministering to a mere fraction of the 
people, and having little or no sympathy 
with the history, the feelings, and the 
religion of the great mass of the people. 
That Church has been disestablished. 
In England you have an Established 
Church which has still a strong hold on 
the people and a close connection with 
the State. Side by side with that Church 
you have a powerful and energetic 
Body of Nonconformists, whose system 
of Church government, whose forms of 
Church worship, and, in some respects, 
whose Articles of Faith are different 
from those of the Church of England; 
and whose ministers are, as a rule, 
drawn from a less aristocratic class than 
those of the State Church. The conse- 
quence is, that socially as well as eccle- 
siastically, the laity and clergy of the 
Church of England on the one hand, and 
of the Nonconformists on the other, to 
a large extent keep themselves apart 
from each other. InScotland we know of 
no such distinctions between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. There, the con- 
nection between Church and State has 
always been slender; and now, by the 
passing of the Patronage Act, has become 
attenuated to such a degree that, prac- 
tically, it is independent of the State. 
Happily, nearly all Scotchmen have a 
common interest in the history of the 
Church of Scotland, for they either 
belong to it or have sprung from it. 
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They can unite in admiring the far- 
seeing and statesmanlike sagacity of 
John Knox and his able coadjutors in 
planting a church and a school in every 
parish ; and, although from time to time, 
one Body after another have felt it to 
be their duty from conscientious motives 
to leave that Church, the highest tribute 
that can be paid to the memory of the 
great Reformer is to be found in the 
fact that the three great Presbyterian 
Bodies in Scotland are the same in doc- 
trine, discipline, and form of Church 
worship. The union of Churches, having 
so much real agreement and so much in 
common, would appear to be natural and 
easy, and as I think, with my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for East 
Aberdeenshire, it certainly would be 
most desirable ; but, unfortunately, this 
has not been found to be the case. To 
understand this, we must look to the 
past history of the Church of Scotland. 
After the Reformation, with the excep- 
tion of a comparatively small number 
of Episcopalians and Roman Catholics, 
all Scotland was Presbyterian, and 
all Presbyterians, with an insignifi- 
cant exception, were united in their 
adherence to the National Church. 
From that time down to the present day, 
the cause of every secession from her 
pale has directly or indirectly been the 
question of patronage. During the last 
300 years patronage has been thrice 
established and thrice abolished, and 
during that long period it has never 
ceased to agitate the people of Scotland. 
In 1560, the ‘‘ First Book of Discipline,” 
which, although not formally ratified by 
Parliament, was subscribed by a ma- 
jority of the Privy Council and by the 
General Assembly, lays down the prin- 
ciple on which the appointment of 
ministers should proceed in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“Tt appertaineth to the people and to every 
several congregation to elect their ministers,”’- 


and adds— 

‘For altogether this is to be avoided, that 
any man be violently intruded or thrust in upon 
any congregation, for this liberty with all care 
must be reserved to every several church to 
have their votes and suffrages.” 


The Book of Discipline, which received 
the sanction of the General Assembly 
in 1578, and became the authorized 
standard of the Church of Scotland in 
regard to government and discipline, 
again affirmed that— 
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“ None are to be intruded into any ecclesiasti- 
cal office contrary to. the will of the congrega- 
tion to which they are appointed.” 


Notwithstanding that such was the con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland for 
more than 30 years after the Reforma- 
tion, an Act was passed in 1592, which 
provided that the Presbytery 

“be bound to receive and admit qualified 
ministers presented by the Crown or other lay 
patrons,” 
This Act remained in force till 1649, 
when patronage was abolished as being 

“unlawful and unwarrantable by God’s 
Word, and contrary to the doctrine and liber- 
ties of the Kirk.” 


This Act was annulled by Charles II. 
in 1660, and patronage once more was 
restored. In 1690, by what was known 
as the Revolution Settlement, patron- 
age was again abolished. Previous to 
the Union of Scotland and England, so 
anxious were the people of Scotland to 
preserve all their national privileges, 
that what is known as the Act of 
Security was passed by the Scottish 
Parliament. In that Act, which was 
afterwards ratified by the Act of Union, 
it was expressly stipulated— 

“ That the true Protestant religion, as pre- 
sently professed within this Kingdom, with the 
worship, discipline, and government of this 
Church, shall be effectually and unalterably 
secured ; ”” 


and adds— 

“to continue without any alteration to the 
people of this land in all succeeding genera- 
tions.” 


It would be difficult for language to 
convey more clearly the idea that, in 
forming a Union with England, all the 
existing rights and privileges of the 
Church of Scotland were to remain un- 
impaired and intact. Notwithstanding 
this solemn agreement, in 1712 an Act 
was passed—too well known afterwards 
as the Act of Queen Anne—with such in- 
decent haste, that the people of Scot- 
land and the General Assembly had no 
time to oppose legislation which was in 
direct violation of the Treaty of Union, 
and most distasteful to the whole 
country. That proceeding was imme- 
diately protested against by the General 
Assembly. In the following year they 
attempted to have the Act repealed, 
but were unsuccessful. From that time 
down till 1783, the General Assembly 





| year after year gave instruction to their 
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Commission to take every opportunity 
to have the law altered, but without 
avail. Sir, I have been thus particular 
in referring to the history of patronage, 
in order to show that the people of 
Scotland have always been averse to 
patronage, that it was not in accordance 
with the principles of the Church of 
Scotland at the Reformation, and was 
in direct violation of the Act of Union. 
I shall now, with the permission of the 
House, endeavour to show that at all 
times the people of Scotland have been 
warmly attached to the principles of 
the Church of Scotland as they were at 
the Union, and that all secessions from 
her have been made, not by way of 
dissent from these principles, but in 
opposition to the forced departure in the 
Church itself from one of herfundamen- 
tal principles—‘“‘ That it appertaineth to 
the people to elect their minister.” 
In 1733, the forcing of a minister on 
the parish of Kinross, in opposition to 
the wishes of an overwhelming majority 
of the people, led to the secession of 
the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine and other 
protesting clergymen, who formed 
themselves into what became known as 
the ‘‘ Associate Presbytery.” But, Sir, 
those men, in leaving the Church, did so 
avowing their unaltered adherence to 
the doctrine, discipline, and government 
of the Church. In 1752, repeated acts 
of forcing ministers on objecting 
parishes led, in 1761, to the second seces- 
sion, known as the ‘‘ Presbytery of Re- 
lief,” because the seceders took this 
method of obtaining relief from intoler- 
able tyranny of patronage. They had 
no desire to be regarded as schismatics, 
and earnestly declared that they with- 
drew from the Church of Scotland be- 
cause her principles had been violated. 
Such was the determination to have free- 
dom from patronage, that by 1773 there 
were no less than 190 congregations of 
seceders, and in 1834 they numbered up- 
wards of 600, nearly all of whom had 
by that time adopted what was known 
as the Voluntary principle—that is, that 
there should be no connection between 
Church and State. In that year, the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, in order to remedy the evils 
of patronage, passed the ‘‘ Veto Act,” 
by which a presentee might be set aside, 
if objected to by a majority of the male 
heads of families being communicants. 
Disputes arose as to the legality of this 
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Act, culminating in the Disruption of 
1843. One of the last acts of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland previous to that event was to 
carry, by a majority of 241 to 110, 
what was known as the ‘Claim of 
Rights,” in which they claimed a 
spiritual independence of the civil 
magistrate, and complained that the 
Court of Session, by compelling the 
Church to carry out its decisions with 
reference to disputed settlements of 
ministers 

‘‘had invaded the jurisdiction and encroached 
~ oe oe privileges of the Courts of the 

urcn. 


They further declared that they could 
not intrude ministers on reclaiming con- 
gregations, and that at the risk and 
hazard of suffering the loss of the secu- 
lar benefits conferred by the State and 
the public advantages of an Establish- 
ment. On the same day they adopted a 
Petition to the Crown, praying to be de- 
livered fromthe ‘‘ grievance of patron- 
age,” as being 

“opposed to the discipline of the Church as 
~ forth in her earliest constitutional Stand- 
ards, 


And also— 


“‘asa breach of the Revolution Settlement 
and an infringement of the Treaty of Union,”’ 


They add— 

“Phe exercise of patronage has been attended 
with great inj to the interests of religion, 
and has been the chief source of the Dissent that 
exists in Scotland.”’ 

And they further stated— 

“Tt is the main cause of the difficulties in 
which the Church is at present involved ;’’ 
and concluded by a prayer for such a 
measure as would secure 

‘‘the rights of congregations in the appoint- 
ment of their ministers.’’ 

This Petition was presented to the House 
of Commons by the Right Hon. Fox 
Maule, who moved that the House should 
go into Committee to take into con- 
sideration the claims of the Church of 
Scotland. The result of two days’ dis- 
cussion was, that his Motion was de- 
feated by 211 to 76; but it is a signi- 
ficant fact that, of the Scottish Members 
who voted, 25 were in favour of the 
Motion, while only 12 were against it. 
That decision was, I think, a great po- 
litical blunder on the part of the states- 
men of the day. The result was, that 
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upwards of 470 ministers left the Na- 
tional Church, and claiming in their free- 
dom to be the true custodiers of the prin- 
ciples of that Church, and supported by 
a large number of the people, formed 
themselves in the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the wisdom of the course 
which they took, I venture to say that 
history cannot furnish a nobler example 
of self-denial, and of determination, at 
all hazards, to act in obedience to the 
dictates of conscience than that of those 
men leaving the Church of their fathers, 
and throwing themselves on the libe- 
rality of the people for support. It is an 
event of which not only Scotland but the 
Empire may be proud, and from which 
undoubtedly religion and education re- 
ceived an impetus which has had an 
important and beneficial effect on the 
people of Scotland for the future—while 
it almost rendered the power of lay 
patrons inoperative. Sir, those men, 
clergy and laity, left the Church of Scot- 
land, not because they disapproved of 
an Established Church, but because they 
could not comply with the conditions at- 
tached to that Church. In the famous 
Protest which they made on leaving, 
they used these remarkable words— 


‘‘While firmly asserting the right and duty 
of the civil magistrate to maintain and support 
an Establishment of religion in accordance with 
God’s Word, we do not hold ourselves at liberty 
to retain the benefits of the Establishment while 
we cannot comply with the conditions now de- 
sired to be thereto attached.” 


I think I have said sufficient to prove 
that the main cause of all Dissent in 
Scotland has been the question of pa- 
tronage; but, Sir, I shall fortify myself 
still further by quoting the words of 
Lord Macaulay, a statesman who gave 
great attention to thissubject. He said— 


“The British Legislature violated the Act of 
Union and made a change in the constitution of 
the Church of Scotland. From that change has 
followed almost allthe Dissent now existing in 
Scotland ; for the Act of 1712 undoubtedly gave 
rise to every secession and schism that has 
taken place in the Church of Scotland.”’ 


When patronage was abolished in 1874, 
the Church of Scotland was simply re- 
stored to its original constitution and 
put in accord with the universal prac- 
tice of all the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland, while the maincause of all Dis- 
sent was removed. I, in common with 
many others, voted for that Act, believ- 
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ing that it would be a healing measure, 
and that some way might be devised by 
which those Churches which had seceded 
on account of patronage might again be 
united and form a strong National Pres- 
byterian Church. That expectation has 
not been fulfilled. It is true that eight 
ordained ministers from the Free Church, 
and about 15 or 16 from other Bodies, 
and three or four congregations have 
joined the Church of Scotland ; but such 
isolated action has naturally rather been 
productive of irritation than of union ; 
and two great Dissenting Bodies — 
namely, the FreeChurch, and the United 
Presbyterian Church, naturally ask why 
they, who protested against patronage, 
and gave up so much for principles 
which they held dear, now that pa- 
tronage has been abolished, should be 
placed in a different position from the 
Church of Scotland? What, then, is 
now the ecclesiastical position of Scot- 
lannd? It is a very remarkable one. 
If by a Church is meant a body of men 
bound together by community of beliefs 
and similarity of Church forms, then all 
Presbyterians in Scotland are, in reality, 
one Church; but, unfortunately, in the 
actual relations to each other, they are 
divided into three distinct Churches. 
First of all we have an ancient Church 
established by law, enjoying all the 
revenues set apart for religious purposes, 
a Church whose history is closely inter- 
woven with all that is great and glorious 
in the history of Scotland. Those who 
are within her pale and those who have 
left it will, I think, equally acknowledge 
the accuracy of the opinion expressed by 
the Royal Commission appointed in 1834 
on Religious Worship in Scotland, when 
they reported— 


“We believe that no institution has ever 
existed which, at so little cost, has accomplished 
so much good. The eminent place which Scot- 
land holds in the scale of nations is mainly 
owing to the purity of the Standards and the 
zeal of ministers of its Church, as well as to the 
wisdom with which its internal institutions have 
been adapted to the habits and the interests of 
the people.’’ 


The Church of Scotland has moulded all 
the other Churches which from time to 
time have left her; but time and circum- 
stances have, in one respect, changed 
those Churches. The Free Church, 
which comes next in importance, when 
it left the Church of Scotland did so, as 
I have pointed out, protesting that it 
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still adhered to the principle of having 
a Church in connection with the State. 
Long disconnection with the State, and 
no doubt a natural feeling of jealousy to- 
wardsthe Established Church has, to some 
extent, brought about a change, so that 
theré is a division of opinion in the Free 
Church as to whether or not there should 
be a State Church. The United Presby- 
terian Church, which is third in im- 
portance, and combines within itself 
nearly all the earlier seceding Churches, 
has, from longer separation from the 
State, as a rule become opposed to all 
connection between Church and State. 
Those three great Presbyterian Bodies— 
namely, the Established, Free, and United 
Presbyterian Churches—embrace 85 per 
cent of the church-going people of Scot- 
land; whilethevarious smaller denomina- 
tions, such as the Independents, Roman 
Catholics, and Episcopalians, include 
about 15 per cent. I shall now call the 
attention of hon. Members to the hold 
which those three Churches have re- 
spectively on the people of Scotland. 
This is somewhat difficult, as we have 
no reliable statistical information on the 
subject till we go back to 1851, when a 
religious census was taken in connection 
with the usual Census. At that time, I 
find that the total number of places of 
worship in Scotland was 3,395, and the 
attendance on the morning of the 30th 
March was roundly 944,000, apportioned 
as follows: —The Church of Scotland had 
1,183 places of worship, and 351,500 
present at worship ; the Free Church had 
889 places of worship, 292,300 present 
at worship; the United Presbyterian 
Church had 465 places of worship, and 
159,200 present at worship. All other 
Churches had 858 places of worship, and 
141,000 present at worship. From this, 
it is evident that at that time the Church 
of Scotland supplied little more than a 
third of the places of worship, and had 
only 373 per cent of the church-going 
population attending her services. It is 
interesting to note how far each of the 
three Churches has since that date sup- 
plied the religious wants of Scotland. 
The Church of Scotland, notwithstanding 
the shock which she received at the Dis- 
ruption, entered on a career of church 
extension with so much vigour that, in 
1877, her places of worship had increased 
from 1,188 to 1,406, or an increase of 
19 per cent, exclusive of 126 preaching 
and mission stations. The Free Church 
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had increased from 889 to 1,032, or 16 
per cent; and the United Presbyterian 
Church from 465 to 525, or 13 per cent. 
From this, it would appear that the 
Church of Scotland had, ca agg. made 

eater progress in providing accom- 
nae hy se A alg the other two 
Bodies. Whether the number of ad- 
herents has increased in the same pro- 
portion, we have no reliable information 
to guide us; but I think we may fairly 
assume that it has been in similar pro- 
portions. Allow me now to call the 
attention of hon. Members to the annual 
revenue of the respective Churches. 
From a Return made to this House in 
1874, I find that the Church of Scotland 
had from teinds, £235,759; Exchequer 
grants, £16,300; local sources—chiefly 
ratesin towns—£23,502; total, £275,501. 
That constituted the amount of her State 
or national endowment. I may here 
note that of her 1,406 churches, only 988 
are endowed by the State—the remaining 
418 being endowed or supported by 
voluntary contributions. If, however, 
we are to form an estimate of the energy 
of the respective Churches, as shown by 
their contributions for Church and other 
religious purposes of all kinds, we must 
look to their official returns. From those, 
I find that in 1876, 1,286 churches con- 
nected with the Church of Scotland con- 
tributed £374,715. If we take the same 
proportions for the churches which made 
no returns, the amount would be 
£408,600, or nearly £291 per congrega- 
tion—a sum greatly in excess of all she 
received from the State. The Free 
Church, during the same year, raised 
£575,719, or £558 per congregation ; 
while the United Presbyterian Church 
gave £378,079, or the enormous average 
of £710 per congregation. From this 
statement, it would appear that the total 
amount of free-will contributions of the 
three great Presbyterian Bodies, which 
form 85 per cent of the population of 
Scotland, amounted in 1877 to £1,363,400. 
If we take the Independents,. Roman 
Catholics, Episcopalians, and other 
smaller denominations, as contributing 
in a similar proportion, as they form 15 
per cent of the population, we must add, 
say £204,500, or a total of free-will offer- 
4 ¥ amounting to £1,567,900; while, as 
I have already stated, the total amount 
of State endowment amounts only to 
£275,500, or, in other words, the main- 
tenance of religion in Scotland costs 
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roundly £1,843,400 a-year, of which the 
State endowments amount to rather less 
than 15 percent. From this, it is evident 
that the maintenance of religion in Scot- 
land does not mainly, or even to any 
considerable extent, depend on State 
endowments. And now, as to the present 
position of the Church of Scotland. It 
is impossible to deny that, owing to the 
causes to which I have referred, a great 
change has taken place, especially since 
the Disruption. Formerly, the Church 
was extensive with the country. Now, 
of rather more than 4,000 places of 
worship, she has only 1,406, or about 35 
per cent. Then, the parish minister 
gave the benefit of his ministrations to, 
and they were accepted by, the whole 
parish. Now, he is the minister of a 
particular congregation in a parish, while 
in some districts in the Highlands he has 
almost no congregation. I find, for 
instance, that in 1851, and I believe the 
proportion is much the same now, in 
four Northern counties — Caithness, 
Sutherland, Ross, and Cromarty—only 
2,100 out of 36,250, or sixout of every 100, 
of the church-going people of those 
counties attended the parish church. In 
those districts, the anomalous position of 
the Established Church, whose ministers, 
it has been well said, gather the wool 
while others tend the flock, is a continual 
source of irritation, a waste of ecclesias- 
tical power, and a scandal which is in- 
jurious to religion. If we, on the other 
hand, turn to two of the great centres of 
population—namely, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow—we find, from the same source, 
that the number of church-going people 
attending the Established Church in 
those cities was rather under 24 per cent, 
a proportion which, in both cases, was 
slightly exceeded by the Free Church. 
Having thus endeavoured to put before 
the House, as clearly as I can, the 
relative positions of the Established, 
Free, and United Presbyterian Churches, 
the question arises—Are the people 
of Scotland satisfied with the present 
state of things? There are many, 
myself among the number, who would 
hail with pleasure any scheme which 
would unite all Scottish Presbyterians 
into one strong National Church, re- 
taining those endowments which have 
hitherto belonged exclusively to the 
Established Church, but sharing them 
in common. There are, however, diffi- 
culties in the way, which appear to be 
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all butinsuperable. It would be rash to 
deny that, had patronage been abolished 
in 1834, instead of 1874, it would in all 
probability have prevented the Disruption 
of 1843, and there would have been no 
occasion for the assertion on the part of 
that Church of that spiritual independ- 
ence which she has always claimed ; but 
which, as formulated by the Free Church 
in their celebrated Claim of Rights at 
the Disruption, the State is not likely to 
acknowledge. The difficulties in con- 
nection with the United Presbyterian 
Church are even greater, as they are 
opposed on principle to all religious State 
endowment. There are others who would 
be glad to see the Church disestablished, 
and the funds which are now used for 
the endowment of religion applied to 
some other purpose of a national cha- 
racter, such as education—as thereby all 
classes, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
would alike share in the benefits of re- 
duced school rates. I have already 
pointed out that less than 40 per cent of 
the church-going population attend her 
places of worship, while her endowments 
and free-will offerings put together 
amount to less than 40 per cent of the 
money expended in connection with reli- 
gion in Scotland. I venture to think 
that hon. Members will agree with me, 
that a Church can only be regarded as a 
National Church so long as its conti- 
nuance is in accordance with the wishes 
of the majority of the people. The real 
question, therefore, is—Do the people of 
Scotland wish that the Established 
Church, notwithstanding the anoma- 
lous position in which it is placed, 
should becontinued as a National Church, 
or that it should be disestablished and 
disendowed? I believe that I am war- 
ranted in saying that, beyond her own 
pale, there are many who would not wish 
to see the Church disestablished. There 
are many members of the Free Church 
who still adhere to the principles which 
were so emphatically stated at the Dis- 
ruption that, although they had to leave 
the Church because they held the prin- 
ciples of the Church to be violated, they 
still held that there should be a Church 
in connection with the State. As an 
example of this feeling, let me quote 
from a letter written recently by Lord 
Moncreiff, one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Free Church— 

“As an adherent of the Free Church, I see 
no more reason for taking any part in an agita- 
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tion against the Established Church now than 
the leaders of the great body of the General 
Assembly did in 1843.” 


Then, again, there are some even amon 
the United Presbytorians, although 
believe the number to be small, who 
adhere to the principle that there should 
be an Established Church ; while some 
of the smaller bodies of Dissenters, 
such as the Original Secession Synod, 
counting, I understand, about 50 con- 
gregations, hold the same view. It is, 
therefore, impossible, with the infor- 
mation which we now possess, to arrive 
at anything like a definite opinion as to 
what are the views of the people of 
Scotland on this question. Sir, we have 
had no inquiry of a general character 
into the ecclesiastical state of Scotland 
since 1834, and I trust that I have said 
enough to show that since that time 
eventsof great importance have occurred, 
which render it necessary that there 
should be one now, in order to ascertain 
whether the people of Scotland have 
such a respect for an ancient Institution 
which has done good service in the past, 
and is still doing good work, as would 
lead them to desire its maintenance as a 
State Church in the future, or whether 
they believe that the time has come when 
that Institution, having fulfilled the great 
religious and educational purposes for 
which it was established, and having 
been the parent of other Churches 
which, in all essentials, are precisely the 
same as herself, no reason exists for 
continuing to her privileges which, from 
being exclusive, are a source of irri- 
tation to other Presbyterian Bodies. You 
may ask me how this is to be done? It 
is scarcely for me to answer, as part of 
the work of a Select Committee would 
naturally be to determine the best mode 
of getting such information. For myself, 
I should be satisfied if each elector 
should be allowed to put in the ballot 
box a voting paper ‘‘ for” or “against” 
the Disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland; and if the result should prove 
that the majority are in favour of Dis- 
establishment, I have no hesitation in 
saying that, on Constitutional grounds, 
no Church can be called National to 
which a majority of the people are 
opposed ; and, whatever may j my own 
feelings towards the Church of Scot- 
land, I am bound to say that it ought to 
be disestablished, and the funds to which 
it has at present an exclusive right, 
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should be devoted to some other National 
purpose. I sincerely trust that the Go- 
vernment will agree to my Resolution, 
and grant an Inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee; as I rest assured that till this 
question is settled, it will continue in 
the future, as it has done in the past, 
to create an amount of irritation and 
bitter feeling, which cannot but prove 
prejudicial to the highest interests of the 
people of Scotland. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART said, that he 
rose with great diffidence to second the 
Motion; and, in doing so, had need to 
ask hon. Members for that indulgence 
which usually extended to those who, for 
the first time, ventured to address the 
House. He hoped that the Government 
would be disposed to acquiesce in grant- 
ing a Select Committee. All who were 
acquainted with ecclesiastical affairs in 
Scotland must be aware, and must, he 
thought, admit that they were in a high 
degree unsatisfactory. He need not 
remind the House that the Presbyterian 
form of worship and of Church govern- 
ment was in a literal sense national in 
Scotland. He supposed he was quite 
within bounds in saying that not less 
than 80 per cent of the entire population 
adhered to that form of worship and of 
Church government ; but, unfortunately, 
circumstances had arisen which had 
broken up the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land into three powerful Denominations. 
Thoughtful men in each of those Deno- 
minations, feeling how much they held, 
both in faith and in practice, in common, 
deplored the differences which kept them 
apart ; and there had consequently arisen 
a widespread and deeply-rooted desire 
that some means might be devised by 
which the Presbyterians of Scotland 
might be united in one National Church. 
The Motion before the House, and the 
Amendment which had been placed after 
it, were evidences of that desire. He 
trusted that the House would give its 
assent to the inquiry, which would, no 
doubt, be conducted in an impartial 
spirit, and the evidence adduced would 
help to guide them to a right solu- 
tion. He confessed that he shared 
in the very prevalent feeling of dislike 
to raise a discussion as to the relative 
position of the Churches in Scotland on 
account of the heat which such discus- 
sions were too apt to engender ; but there 
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could not be a doubt that for some years 
past that question had been assuming 
an increased importance in Scotland. 
He believed it would not admit of further 
postponement, and therefore he thought 
that before men’s minds becameinflamed 
with contreversy as to what were, and 
what were not, facts, it was in a high 
degree desirable that some authoritative 
inquiry should take place to establish 
the facts, so that they might be able to 
form a right judgment on the whole 
matter. There was no doubt, he thought, 
that such an inquiry would necessarily 
embrace in its scope the question of Dis- 
establishment; but he hoped that Church- 
men on both sides of the House would 
not be deterred from granting an in- 
quiry on that account. The answer to 
that question would have to depend upon 
three things—firstly, whether it could 
be shown that the large majority of the 
people of Scotland were outside the com- 
munion of the Established Church; 
secondly, supposing that to be shown, 
did the maintenance of the Established 
Church constitute an injustice to the 
majority ; and, thirdly, did that majority 
desire to have the Church disestablished ? 
Should it turn out that those questions 
must be answered in the affirmative, he 
thought that even Churchmen them- 
selves would admit that the time would 
seem to have come for its Disestablish- 
ment. He did not think the liberal- 
minded portion of the Established 
Churchmen would consider Disestablish- 
ment an unmixed calamity, provided it 
brought about a prospect of a re-union 
of Presbyterians in one National 
Church. He could not but think 
that they would consider the advantages 
of union outweighed largely the dis- 
advantages of Disestablishment. As a 
Scotchman, and knowing the loss which 
religion and morality suffered from the 
present condition of things, and from 
the weakness which was inseparable 
from disunion, he earnestly desired to 
see some means taken which would open 
the door for a union of Presbyterians. 
The Patronage Act of 1874 had that 
object, no doubt, in view; but, ashis hon. 
Friend the Member for Paisley (Mr. W. 
Holms) had pointed out, it had utterly 
failed in accomplishing it. For himself, 
he was bound to say that, while he had 
not arrived at the opinion that the 
Established Church was in all cases and 
circumstances indefensible or unscrip- 
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tural, yet he was convinced that the first 
step towards the desired end—namely, 
the union of Presbyterians, would be 
found to lie in the separation of Church 
and State in Scotland ; for, so long as the 
union of Church and State was main- 
tained, a barrier existed which must 
prevent union, except of the most frag- 
mentary character—and for this reason, 
that the United Presbyterian Church 
was opposed to the principle of endow- 
ment of religion by the State, whilst the 
Free Church, though originally holding 
the Establishment theory, had discovered 
by her own experience that a Church 
could flourish independently of the State ; 
and, accordingly, the vast majority of her 
people had now departed from that prin- 
ciple. He knew there were so-called 
Constitutionalists, who feared that if they 
touched the Church they touched the 
State ; but no opinion, in his mind, could 
be more absurd. He believed there were 
no more loyal subjects than the Noncon- 
formists of Scotland. There were strong 
distinctions in the connection which ex- 
isted between the Church and State in 
England as compared with that in 
Scotland. He was not going to enter 
into these; but he would remind the 
House of one—namely, that whereas in 
England the Church recognized the 
Queen as its head, the Scotch Church 
did not do so, and never had done 
so; and, therefore, it was clear that 
by its constitution the Scotch Church 
was not by any means so intimately con- 
nected with the State as the Church of 
England. Some of the friends of the 
Established Church thought that she 
numbered amongst her adherents the ma- 
jority of the people of Scotland. If that 
were so, he admitted that her position 
would be stronger than he took it to be; 
but it seemed to him that there was con- 
siderable evidence against that assertion, 
He did not suppose that people pretended 
that the congregations of the Estab- 
lished Church were larger as a rule than 
those of other Denominations. Well, 
then, he found there were 1,517 churches 
attached to the Free and United Pres- 
byterian Churches, against 1,390 at- 
tached to the Established Church. And 
these last comprised about 800 Highland 
charges, most of them very meagrely 
attended. In regard to the money 
raised for religious purposes during the 
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organization—£965,000 had been con- 
tributed by Free and United Presby- 
terians, against £385,000 by the Es- 
tablished Church. If these were 
facts, then it seemed to him that the 
Established Church had not that hold 
upon the church-going population of 
Scotland which was asserted; and that 
there was, at all events, good ground 
for inquiry into the facts. Ifit be said 
that the present condition of things 
formed no injustice to those outside the 
Established Church, he could only reply 
that he could not understand how those 
who had given the question full con- 
sideration could hold that opinion. Here 
they had national funds set apart for 
the maintenance of religion, of a form 
which still continued to be the National 
form which by the action of the State— 
admitted now to have been blundering 
action—lay persons of the population 
were unable, unless by the sacrifice of 
what they held to be principle, to parti- 
cipate in the advantages to be derived 
from those funds. Was there no injustice 
in that? Then, again, it might be said 
that the union of the Presbyterians was 
a Utopian idea; but he had sufficient 
faith in the practical common sense of 
his countrymen to believe that if they 
removed this barrier, a re-union sooner 
or later must become inevitable. It was 
also objected that if they disendowed 
the Church, they would not know what 
to do with the funds ; butin educational 
and other matters those funds, he main- 
tained, could be applied in such a way 
that the whole population, and not one 
section of the community only, would 
benefit. He entertained no feeling of 
hostility towards the Established Church 
of Scotland. He acknowledged the im- 
portant share she bore in carrying on 
the religious work of Scotland, and he 
did not wish to see her means of useful- 
ness crippled or impaired. He believed 
the withdrawal of State funds would have 
no such effect. He believed, on the con- 
trary, that it would have an opposite 
effect, and that it would develop within 
her bounds those potent resources which 
lay in the free-will offerings of her people, 
and upon which her sister Churches had 
with such conspicuous success relied. 
From this source, he found that during 
the space of the last 35 years, the Free 
Church had received for religious pur- 
poses no less a sum than £12,000,000, 
which was upwards of £340,000 per an- 
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num; and, as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Paisley had shown, the income had 
last year amounted to £565,000. They 
who belonged to that Church might be 
pardoned if they pointed to those results 
with some degree of pride. In his opi- 
nion, the withdrawal of all State funds, 
and the placing of the Established 
Church al of the Presbyterian Churches 
on one and the same footing, as re- 
garded recognition by the State, was the 
only way in which they could hope to 
see the idea of a National Church in 
Scotland attained. No Church had a 
practical title to be styled national un- 
less she comprised within her bounds 
the great majority of the people of the 
country. There was a time when there 
was a National Church of Scotland ; but 
that National Church was now repre- 
sented, not by one section, but by the 
three sections into which the Presbyte- 
rians were divided. He would not de- 
tain the House by entering in detail 
into the advantages which would accrue 
to Scotland by the removal of the ob- 
stacles which kept Presbyterians apart. 
He would only say, that if the Govern- 
mént assented to that inquizy, and were 
able to deal with that important ques- 
tion in such a way as to heal the un- 
happy divisions that existed, they would 
earn for themselves, and he was sure they 
would receive, the respect and gratitude 
of the people of Scotland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Patronage Act 
of 1874, and its effect upon the reciprocal rela- 
tions of the various religious denominations in 
Scotland, and to ascertain how far the people of 
Scotland are in favour of maintaining the con- 
nection between Church and State in that 
Country.”—(Mr. William Holms.) 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER moved the fol- 
lowing Amendment :— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the present relations of the Estab- 
lished Church with the other Churches in 
Scotland, and with the people at large, and in 
particular to inquire how far the Church 
Patronage Act of 1874 has tended to remove 
the causes of disunion and dissatisfaction among 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, and what further 
legislation would most conduce to that end?”’ 
He was sure that the House generally 
would respond to the wish expressed 
that the Government might be able, 
if not to accept any of the Motions 
before the House, at least to find some 
mode of dealing with the question which 
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should promote the cause of Christian 
Union in Scotland. The House must 
have been favourably impressed by the 
tone and temper of the speeches to 
which they had listened—the one from 
a member of the Established Church 
in Scotland, the other from a member 
of one of the non-Established Churches. 
Those speeches represented fairly the 
prevailing tone of feeling in the country. 
It was true that the sense of injustice 
had caused a bitterness of language on 
the part of some agitators; but at the 
more solemn meetings of the Churches 
and in their formal resolutions would 
be found a presiding spirit of Christian 
mutual goodwill. Even those Churches 
which might seem to be pursuing an 
aggressive policy did so in the firm 
belief that they were promoting not 
only the Christian welfare of the nation, 
but the higher interests of the Church to 
which, for the time, they were opposed. 
His Amendment was in no way hostile 
to the Motion. With his hon. Friends 
(Mr. W. Holms and Mr. J. Stewart), 
he believed that there was a strong case 
for inquiry, and that it had been ren- 
dered more urgent by recent legislation. 
He further agreed in asking for a Select 
Committee. It was only when he came 
to the question, what should be the 
Instruction to the Committee? that he 
found a difficultyin accepting the Motion. 
But, before he proceeded to explain 
wherein his Instruction to the Committee 
would differ from that already proposed, 
he wished to speak in general support 
of the Motion for inquiry. The facts 
and statistics of the case had been so 
amply set forth by his hon. Friends, that 
it was unnecessary to weary the House 
by referring to them any further. But 
he was sure the House would feel that 
such magnificent displays of Christian 
liberality, life, and vigour throughout 
Scotland as were indicated by these 
figures were a matter of congratulation. 
The chief appeal that he would make to 
hon. Members who represented English 
and Irish constituencies was, that they 
would endeavour not to look at this 
question too much in the light of any 
supposed analogy with the case of their 
own country. He did not disguise from 
himself the fact that whatever general 
principles were involved in the Motion 
were applicable to the Church of Eng- 
land as well as to that of Scotland ; but 
he believed there were few hon. Mem- 
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bers who held those general principles 
in so abstract a form, that they were 
prepared to apply them in the same way 
irrespective of the very different cir- 
cumstances of each country. There 
were, no doubt, some who felt so 
strongly in favour of the principle of 
Establishment that they would be indis- 
posed to admit almost any case in which 
it would be right for Parliament to put 
an end to an existing National Establish- 
ment; while, on the other side, there 
were, perhaps, a greater number who 
took the exactly opposite view, and held 
that all State Churches were contrary 
to Scripture and to justice. But the 
majority of hon. Members on both sides 
would concede that they must look at 
the particular case presented by each 
country. What was broadly the state 
of things in Scotland as compared with 
the other parts of the United Kingdom ? 
In Ireland, the Church till lately estab- 
lished by law was that of a small 
minority. The great bulk of the people 
were taught to regard it as teaching 
deadly heresy. They also associated it 
with foreign invasion, and regarded it 
as imposed by conquest and maintained 
by force. In England, the Established 
Religion being, in its origin, the religion 
of the Reformation, was at first accepted 
by all the country, and still might be 
regarded as in the main the religion of 
the large majority. But, even in doctrine, 
at the present day a considerable dif- 
ference existed between the Church of 
England and Dissenters—a difference, 
perhaps, best manifested in the fact 
that the House, in its wisdom, 
thought it well to prohibit the Cate- 
chism either of the Church of Eng- 
land or of any other Denomination from 
being taught in the Board Schools. 
And, besides the difference in doctrine, 
there was a difference which struck the 
imagination more in the outward forms 
of worship; and, further, there was an 
important difference in the mode of go- 
vernment. In Scotland there were no 
such distinctions. Almost the whole 
population had one creed—the West- 
minster Confession. For the instruc- 
tion of the young they had one Catechism, 
which, instead of dividing, united the 
Churches. The forms of worship were 
so much the same, that very few would 
be able to guess whether they were in 
one of the Established or non-Estab- 
lished Presbyterian Churches. The 
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forms of government were also alike, 
and each Church took an equal pride in 
the glorious obstinacy of their common 
ancestors in the faith, in rejecting 
English Prelacy, and securing the go- 
vernment of the Church by Kirk Ses- 
sions, Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, 
and General Assemblies. Thusit would 
not be going too far to say that they had 
one National Church in Scotland, not to 
be confounded with the State Church. 
The State Church held the endowments, 
and was in special relation with the 
State. But the National Church in 
Scotland, as was well known in Europe, 
America, and the Colonies, was not the 
Established Church, northe FreeChurch, 
nor the United Presbyterian, but all 
put together formed the true National 
Church of Scotland. The broad fact 
with which they had to deal was, that 
they must distinguish between the State 
Church and the National Church. But 
then came the question—what was 
the cause of divisions in the National 
Church, and how far did those divisions 
create bodies so separate from each 
other that it was necessary to regard 
them no longer as one, but as several? 
There was a good deal of confusion on 
this subject in the minds of some hon. 
Gentlemen who were not familiar with 
Scotland. It was often said that the 
causes of difference were microscopical 
and speculative. He must deny that 
such a statement was correct. As re- 
garded doctrine, or government, or wor- 
ship, there was no difference at all; but 
when they came to the question of the 
relation of the Church to the State, the 
difference was by nomeansmicroscopical. 
As to its being speculative, he did not 
know what question could well be more 
practical than the question, how much 
independence or self-government, or 
autonomy, as it was now called, the 
Church was to enjoy? The doctrine of 
Hooker and Arnold, that Church and 
State were one, was held, he should 
think, by very few indeed in Scotland. 
Nor did the theory find more favour 
that the State was to rule over the 
Church—a doctrine most associated in 
their minds with the name of a certain 
German doctor, and in their own days 
with the much respected Dean of West- 
minster, who had the courage, speaking 
in the Presbyterian capital, to declare 
himself an Erastian of the Erastians. 
But he would also venture to affirm that 
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the extreme opposite view—as taught 
by Hildebrand and Cardinal Manning, 
the Ultramontane theory — that the 
Church should rule over the State in 
such things as the Church was pleased 
to regard as spiritual, was not largely 
represented. It was often said that such 
was the theory of the Free Church of 
Scotland; but anyone looking at the 
documents of that Church would find it 
strongly repudiated. What they did 
hold was a very different tenet — 
namely, that the jurisdictions of State 
and Church were co-ordinate, the State 
dealing with things temporal, the Church 
with things spiritual, and each deciding 
foritself whatthings were spiritual. This, 
indeed, was the doctrine of the Con- 
fession of Faith, held in common by all 
Presbyterians. But the two largest 
non-Established Churches held distinc- 
tive opinions. He would mention first the 
United Presbyterians, not.as the more 
numerous body, but because they perhaps 
had the clearestand most defined doctrine 
as to the relations of Church and State. 
They held that State aid, as well as State 
control over the Church, was to be re- 
jected as unsound and as unjust. Union 

etween the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterians had as yet been found im- 
practicable, even with an agreement in 
the following terms about the relation of 
the Church and State :— 

‘That the civil magistrate, acting in his 
public capacity as a magistrate, ought to further 
the interests of the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in every way consistent with its spirit and 
enactments.” 

These last words were a saving clause 
to the United Presbyterians, because 
they were prepared to say that an Estab- 
lished Church was not consistent with 
its spirit and enactments. But they 
agreed that the civil magistrate should 
be ruled by the Christian religion in 
the making of laws, the administra- 
tion of justice, and other matters. 
As to the Free Church, they had, last 
month, declared afresh their adherence 
to the Claim of Right, which was aclaim 
to be considered the true Church of 
Christ in Scotland; and, as such, to be 
entitled, under the old Constitution, to 
all the rights and privileges of an 
Established Church. These they resigned 
only when they found they could not be 
held consistently with maintaining their 
spiritual independence. One of the few 
points on which he must differ from the 
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hon. Member who proposed the Motion 
(Mr. W. Holms) was as to the cause of 
the Disruption. No doubt, the hon. 
Member was right in saying that patron- 
age was the occasion of the Disruption, 
and that had these questions not arisen, 
or had the Government and Parliament, 
when they did arise, dealt with them 
wisely, there would have been no Dis- 
ruption. But the Free Church, he was 
convinced, would not think they were 

roperly represented, if the cause of the 

isruption were admitted to be patron- 
age. When that was asserted, they 
always contradicted it. Patronage was 
the chief occasion; but, in the conflict 
between the Civil Courts and the Church 

Courts, another class of questions arose 
—namely, as to the right to constitute 
parishes, and to give to the new parish 
ministers votes in the Presbyteries and 
Assembly. And, in the collision between 
the Civil and Ecclesiastical Courts, came 
out the deeper question of spiritual in- 
dependence. He did not agree with 
the opinion of some hon. Members, 
that spiritual independence was unin- 
telligible. What it meant was this— 
that while the then Church of Scot- 
land were willing that all questions 
concerning their endowments, and all 
civil consequences should be regulated 
by the Civil Courts, they protested 
against interference by the Civil Courts 
in such questions as ordination or deposi- 
tion of ministers. He now came to the 
question, whether it was true that the 
case for inquiry had been made more 
urgent by recent legislation ? He should 
not use any of the language, so often 
heard, about the Patronage Act as being 
of an aggressive nature, or ashaving been 
meant to steal a march in any way upon 
the Free Church, or to filch its members 
from it one by one. At the same time, 
he did consider that a mistake was made 


in the mode of bringing forward that | 


Act. When Dr. Norman Macleod, as 
Moderator of the Established Church, 
first came to ask for the abolition of 
patronage, he (Mr. Parker) was one of 
those who went with him to the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich, then Prime 
Minister, who replied to this effect— 

‘* What seems to be most important is, that if 
you are to make a change of this kind, you must 
reckon with the Free Church of Scotland. You 
must remember that Patronage was the occasion 
of driving the Free Church out.” 


This being so, it was an unfortunate 
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mistake that, when the Patronage Act 
was brought forward, there was no 
attempt made to negotiate with the Free 
Church. A right thing was done in the 
wrong way. He laid some of the blame 
upon the Free Church, for he did not 
think their attitude at the time, or 
since, was very encouraging. The Es- 
tablished Church, however, was making 
approaches to the Free Church now, 
and had received a courteous answer, 
and he did not see why proposals for 
re-union should not have been made 
then. It was unhappily forgotten that 
the State Church, was only one section 
of the greater National Church, and the 
matter was argued, by some of the 
ministers who assisted in passing the 
Act, as if it were a question affecting the 
Established Church alone. He was glad 
to say that the Lord Advocate of the day, 
(Lord Gordon), took a different line. He 
said— 

“T believe it to be essential to get Patronage 
out of the way in order to effect a union with 
the other Churches, I believe this Bill will 
afford a basis of union between parties who are 
so much at one in doctrine and government, and 
I think it would be of the utmost advantage to 
the entire Church of Scotland ;” 


meaning thereby, not the State Church, 
but the National Church. But, in order 
to effect any such union, it was neces- 
sary to negotiate, not with individual 
members, but with the Governing 
Bodies of other Churches. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter) at that time proposed a 
Committee of Inquiry. Unfortunately, 
that was regarded by the House merely 
as a counter-move against the Bill, and, 
in consequence, it was not entertained. 
The other Churches were refused a 
hearing, and the opportunity of conside- 
ration was lost. The question now was, 
whether an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee was not still the best mode of 
proceeding ? What were the alterna- 
tives? There was one which his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
would probably bring before the House— 
namely, a Royal Commission, whichmight 
have some advantages. But he feared 
that in Scotland, where Liberalism was 
still somewhat rampant, there would be 
much distrust of a Commission appointed 
by a Conservative Government, and that 
distrust would counterbalance all the 
advantages. There was another alter- 
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native—an admirable one at times—that 
of letting things alone. That might 
have two issues. The Gentlemen most 
anxious for Disestablishment were also 
most desirous of having the matter let 
alone just now, because they believed 
that the pear was ripening fast. An 
inquiry, which might issue in a Report 
favourable to the Established Church, 
would interfere, they thought, with the 
wholesome development of opinion going 
on in Scotland; whereas, if things were 
let alone, the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church would em- 
ploy their influence at the Elections, 
and return Members to vote for Dis- 
establishment. But, whether that would 
effect Disestablishment or not depended 
upon what the English majority would 
do. A third more hopeful alternative was 
offered, by the fact that the Churches 
were approaching each other in a friendly 
manner. This might lead to some good 
result ; but Churches could hardly 
solve the question without the aid of 
Parliament, because the point upon 
which all must turn was, whether Par- 
liament at the present time was disposed 
to grant that amount of spiritual inde- 
pendence with which the Free Church 
would consent to become an Established 
Church again? It was only fair to say 
that not many Free Churchmen now re- 
garded this as practicable; the majority 
of’ the last General Assembly had com- 
mitted themselves to thecontrary opinion. 
It therefore appeared to him that there 
was most advantage in referring this 
question to a Select Committee, partly 
as a means of opening communication 
with Parliament; but also because it 
would bring together the leaders of 
these Churches before an impartial and 
friendly tribunal. In a few words he 
would explain his reasons for moving 
the Amendment. He thought that the 
Instruction proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms) would 
be found inconvenient by a Committee. 
The inquiry into the general effects of 
the Patronage Act was wider than need 
be; while, on the other hand, to inquire 
into the reciprocal relations of the various 
religious Denominations in Scotland only 
so far as affected by that Act, was too 
narrow; and, thirdly, as to the direction to 
ascertain how far the people of Scotland 
were in favour of maintaining the con- 
nection between Church and State in 
that country—that was a matter upon 
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which information might be gained 
without the assistance of a Committee 
upstairs. Therefore, he moved that a 
more general inquiry should be made 
into the present relations between the 
Established Church and the other 
Churches and the people at large. He 
objected to the proposal of his hon, 
Friend to send round ballot-boxes, and 
wished rather that light should be 
thrown upon questions of principle. He 
wished, in fact, that the Committee 
should try to ascertain what form of 
national recognition of religion would 
be most suitable at the present day for 
Scotland. In conclusion, while thanking 
the House for their kind attention, he 
would remind them that the opportunity, 
neglected now, might not return. Pri- 
vate Members had done their humble 
part in bringing the question forward, 
and now, among the Leaders on one side 
or the other, he hoped there might be 
found more than one to earn the poet’s 
praise, as statesmen— 
‘Who knew the seasons when to take 


Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.”’ 


The Amendment, not veing seconded, 
could not be put. ] 


Mr. DALRYMPLE joined with his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down in 
commending the tone of moderation in 
the speeches with which the debate 
began. But he confessed that he was 
somewhat at a loss to understand the 
position of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in regard to this question. They had 
had three speeches already. The hon. 
Member for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms) 
spoke as a member of the Established 
Church, and as one who was friendly 
to it; but he procured a Seconder to 
the Motion in the person of the hon. 
Member for Greenock (Mr. J. Stewart), 
who had avowed himself an out-and- 
out promoter of Disestablishment. The 
hon. Member for Paisley had spoken 
of the keen interest with which the 
people of Scotland regarded the ques- 
tion; but what had taken place? The 
hon. Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) at 7 o’clock 
suggested that the House at its Evening 
Sitting, instead of dealing with this 
question, on which the hearts of the 
— of Scotland were set, should pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the great 
Imperial topic—the abolition of cause- 
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way-mail. More than that, he no- 
ticed that the Previous Question was 
to be moved from the other side of 
the House. That was not a bad idea, 
he owned, though he did not like 
the quarter from which it came. With 
regard to the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Perth (Mr. OC. 8. 
Parker), it pointed to what the hon. 
Gentleman had himself called the ad- 
mirable alternative of leaving things 
alone. The speech was characterized 
by much learning; but it was a ques- 
tion whether that had been the proper 
time for introducing many of the topics 
which had been raised. He really did 
not know the course which the debate 
would take; but he considered that the 
House should decide whether or not a 
prima facie case had been made out for 
inquiry. If such a case had not been 
made out, then it was a serious matter 
to demand an inquiry. He was of opi- 
nion that no Conrmittes should be 
granted unless a case had been shown to 
exist. His contention was, that the pro- 
moters of the Motion had not got a case ; 
but, on the other hand, wanted the Com- 
mittee to get one up, and it would not 
be according to the customs of the 
House to appoint a Committee, unless a 
clear case vad been made out. They 
were indebted to several of the Motions 
upon the Paper in reference to Church 
Disestablishment to the visit to Scotland 
of the noble Lord the Member for the 
Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess of 
Hartington). The other day, he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) was much amused at a 
speech made at a meeting of the Libera- 
tion Society by a Mr. Carvell Williams 
in reference to that visit. He remarked 
that the visit of the noble Lord had de- 
veloped a remarkable amount of latent 
sympathy with the movement; that the 
noble Lord had probably been cautioned 
as to the subject of Disestablishment, 
but he had said as much as could have 
been expected from a gentleman in 
his position, whatever that might mean. 
The noble Lord had spoken of the aboli- 
tion of patronage asa step towards Dis- 
establishment, because it weakened the 
connection of the State with the Church. 
He had no doubt that that sentiment 
would be very popular in certain quar- 
ters, among those who grudged the 
Church her liberty, and with some land- 
lords who had lost their patronage. He 
wanted to know why, when the noble 
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Lord spoke in Scotland, he was not told 
a little more of the truth about patron- 
age? Why was he not told that patron- 
age was no essential part of the Estab- 
lished Church. He wanted to know whe- 
ther its abolition was not the ne plus ultra 
of what was asked in 1842? Patronage 
might not have been the sole cause of 
Disruption; but if it had been abo- 
lished formerly, would it not have 
prevented Disruption? The noble Lord, 
in Scotland, said he was not going 
to say anything about Disestablish- 
ment in England; but, as the Se- 
cretary of State for India said in 
Edinburgh in December, when there 
was a burning in Scotland there would 
be a vast amount of scorching in Eng- 
land. The noble Lord had said that he 
hoped that this would not be made a 
test question; and, further, that he 
would not be a party to stimulating 
agitation, though he would not repress 
discussion. That sort of declaration 
was most cruel to one set of persons— 
namely, wire-pullers. To them it meant 
positive starvation. As to repressing 
agitation, to many who heard the noble 
Lord it must have been like proposing 
to forbid them to draw breath, it being 
as natural to them to do the one thing 
as the other. It would appear that the 
subject had already been made a test at 
Elections, and some hon. Members had 
fallen into trouble over it. The hon. 
Member for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms) 
was perplexed at the questions put to 
him by his constituents, and he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) suspected that his Motion 
to-night was made to escape from his 
troublesome constituents. He did not 
blame hon. Members for bringing the 
matter before the House, as he believed 
the more the Church was attacked the 
firmer hold it would have in the hearts 
of the people. But he wanted to know 
who desired the inquiry asked for? 
They had heard that the hon. Member 
for Paisley and the hon. Member for 
Greenock wanted it. The latter Gentle- 
man was prepared for Disestablishment, 
and had seen his way to the apportion- 
ment of the funds of the Church, though 
he did not say whether they were to be 
devoted to religious or secular educa- 
tion. Did the Free Church of Scotland 
want the inquiry ? They knew thatthe - 
Free Church had petitioned the House 
in the matter, and repudiated the notion 
of overturning the Establishment. Did 
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the United Presbyterian Church ask for 
an inquiry? By resolutions which they 
had passed, he thought not, as those re- 
solutions expressed the opinion that the 
Motions brought forward to-night were 
unworthy of earnest legislation. And 
what did Dr. Hutton say? The House 
did not know Dr. Hutton. But the 
hon. Member for Paisley did, as he was 
one of his constituents. Dr. Hutton 
said the Dissenters would be more 
simple than usual if they surrendered 
their right to have the question settled 
by the usual constitutional methods, or 
if they were willing to accept the result 
of any tentative inquiry before such 
tribunals as were proposed, or the 
evasive confusion and delay of prepar- 
ing Blue Books, which altered nothing 
and could add nothing to their know- 
ledge either of the principle or facts of 
the case. Dr. Hutton said the Free 
Church was ready armed for war, and 
by hand and voice was prepared to do 
battle against the Erastianism of the 
Establishment. One more authority he 
would quote, and for a particular reason 
—Dr. Adam, who had particular know- 
ledge of what were called the ‘‘ Consti- 
tutionalists.”” The ‘‘Constitutionalists ” 
were a small minority in the Free 
Church who maintained the principles 
of 1843, and who were against Dis- 
establishment. Dr. Adam was very 
severe upon them because they had had 
an interview with the very source and 
centre of all Erastian evil—he meant the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate. 
That was an unpardonable offence. He 
wanted to know what other course they 
could have followed than having an in- 
terview with the Lord Advocate, if 
something like an approach was to be 
made towards the Established Church ? 
But there was one other Body that 
had not been mentioned—namely, the 
Established Church herself. The posi- 
tion of the Established Church in 
reference to inquiry was simply this. 
It was not afraid of inquiry in any way. 
It in no way asked for it, or refused it. 
It only wished to watch the proceedings. 
It occupied the dignified position of 
making no complaint, or in any way de- 
precating the inquiry which was asked 
for. He might, however, say one word 
on the kind of matter shadowed forth as 
the subject of these inquiries. The hon. 
Member for Perth wished to inquire 
into the working of the Patronage Act, 
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and wanted to know whether it had had 
an effect which those who had anything 
to do with the passing of the Act never 
supposed it would have—namely, the 
settlement of religious differences in 
Scotland? That was not the motive 
with which it was passed. It was hoped 
that would be one result. There were 
those who said the desire was to draw 
off adherents from other bodies, though 
he had never been able to ascertain how 
that was to be done. If that were the 
object, it had succeeded in a very small 
degree ; but, not being conscious of any 
such motive, he felt no disappointment. 
The main object of passing the Act was 
to free the Church of Scotland from 
something which was not natural to it, 
and from which it had long wished to be 
free. He maintained that the time had 
not come for inquiry into the working of 
the Patronage Act. Inquiry only took 
place when the incumbents died, and the 
mortality among incumbents had not 
been greater since the Act passed. Oc- 
casionally there had been scandals in 
connection with the election of a minister, 
since the Act passed; but there were 
scandals in connection with the elec- 
tions of ministers elsewhere than in 
Scotland. It could not, therefore, be 
said that these were due to the Patronage 
Act. That Act had created great satis- 
faction among the people of Scotland, 
and they were thankful to the Govern- 
ment that had courage to deal with the 
question. As to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Paisley, thatthe opinion 
of the people of Scotland for or against 
an Established Church should be taken 
by ballot, he was sure no such project 
would be sanctioned by the House. 
Notwithstanding the remarks of the 
Seconder of the Resolution, he could 
not admit that the question of Dis- 
establishment was before the House. 
It had not yet come to that, although 
there were some in the House who 
desired it as a consummation to be 
arrived at. He was content to leave the 
defence of the Established Church to 
some future time, and he believed there 
would be many defenders in the House, 
and those not confined to one side of it. 
The position of the Church of Scotland 
at present was deserving of admiration. 
The address of Principal Tulloch at the 
close of the recent General Assembly 
was not only high in its tone and cha- 
racteristically liberal, but it was essen- 
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tially unlike the address of on ordinary 
ecclesiastic. Principal Tulloch was not 
only content to claim sympathy and sup- 
port for his own Church, but he used 
expressions of kindness and charity for 
other bodies, and admiration for their 
work and their vitality. A time might 
come when the political exigencies of 
Party might hasten on the question of 
Disestablishment. It was possible that 
the position of other Denominations was 
becoming more and more untenable on 
account of the very liberty which the 
Church of Scotland enjoyed, and that 
might lead them to desire her overthrow. 
It was possible that the very vigour and 
life which were in the Established 
Church might make others feel that 
it was now or never if she was to 
be overthrown. But he felt assured 
that they would not be able to pro- 
cure Disestablishment on any reason- 
able grounds with regard to the state of 
the Church, because it was engaged in 
quiet yet active and faithful work, was in 
no sense aggressive, and was holding out 
the right hand of friendship to the other 
religious Bodies in Scotland who were 
separated from it. It might be said of 
the Church of Scotland as it had been 
said of the Church of England— 


“ Yea, she hath mighty witnesses, and though 
Her deeds of good have had their ebb and flow ; 
She yet awaits in calm and faith sublime 
The righteous judgment of all after time.” 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON, in 
rising to move, as an Amendment to Mr. 
Holms’s Motion— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the causes which keep asunder the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, with a view to the 
removal of any impediments which may exist 
to their re-union in a National Church as 
established at the Reformation, and ratified by 


the Resolution Settlement and the Act of Union,”’, 


said, his object in moving it was because 
he thought a Royal Commission would 
be a far better mode of inquiry into the 
state of Ecclesiastical matters in Scotland 
than a Select Committee of that House. 
What he wanted to gain by such an 
inquiry was that an end might be ob- 
tained, by the best means available, of 
the unfortunate differences existing in 
Scotland among the three Presbyterian 
Bodies, all professing to have the same 
object in view—the upholding of the 
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Protestant religion as adopted at the Re- 
formation, and agreeing upon all those 
difficult questions which had their origin 
in an unknown world—differing only in 
the more trivial subjects, those of the 
government of the Church, payment of 
ministers, and things of that character. 
The observations which he wished to 
address to the House were intended to 
impress the House with the trivial nature 
of the differences which existed in the 
Churches of Scotland, and with the con- 
viction that those differences might be 
removed if the question were gone into 
with a sincere desire to promote that 
object. In support of that view, he 
would refer to the testimony of Dr. 
Welsh, and others, who had treated upon 
the question. From these he derived 
the impression that Disestablishment 
was not wanted for its own sake, but as 
leverage for the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England. The caseof America, 
he might add, was often alluded to as 
affording an illustration of the way in 
which religion might exist in a State in 
which there was no Established Church. 
The word ‘‘religion”’ it was true, was 
ignored in the American Constitution ; 
but he found thatin Congress at Washing- 
ton they always had a chaplain to read 
prayers, and he was curious to know, as 
they had no national religion, how it was 
they arranged the question of having a 
chaplain? The Secretary of Congress 
had told him that they asked every 
minister of religion in turn to come and 
open Congress; and when he asked him 
if there were no limit to that, the reply 
was that there was no limit, and that on 
one occasion the Senate had been opened 
by a Jewish Rabbi. Neither in this 
country, nor in Scotland, would they be 
prepared for that. The truth was, that 
with them the Disestablishment of the 
Church meant the ignoring of all religion ; 
and the question that ultimately would 
be asked when this matter came up, was 
—Should Great Britain be Protestant or 
not? Should Great Britain have a Pro- 
testant Sovereign or not? If they dis- 
established religion, they had no standard 
by which they could judge whether the 
Sovereign were Protestant or not. He 
should like to quote the remarks of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquessof Harting- 
ton), who did Scotland the honour to gu 
there last year, and, he was bound to 
say, had created a good deal of the ex- 
citement which now existed on this 
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subject. The noble Marquess said that 
what struck him, a stranger in the 
matter, was that, where there was so 
much agreement, and so much co-opera- 
tion, there should be so much real rivalry, 
and where the exertions of one Church 
had only been equalled or surpassed by 
the self-sacrifice of the others, there 
should be so much rivalry existing; and 
he claimed for the Liberal Party sym- 
pathy with all the Presbyterian Churches. 
He thanked the noble Marquess for 
those words. The well-wishers of the 
country agreed with the noble Marquess, 
that there ought to be, and might be, 
some way of remedying that state of 
things; and he hoped the House would 
give its assistance in the inquiry which 
they wished to have. It was, however, 
impossible to deny that the speeches of 
the noble Marquess at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow had given great encouragement 
to the Liberation Societies of Scotland; 
but the noble Marquess probably had 
not known that their real designs were 
against the Church of England. He 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) could not but 
regret that, when the noble Marquess 
went to Scotland, he had not consulted 
two distinguished Members, who could 
have given him good advice on the sub- 
ject—namely, Lord Moncreiff, who was 
Lord Advocate some time ago in the late 
Government, and the present Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland, Principal 
Tulloch, who entertained very strong 
views against the Disestablishment, or 
rather, the disendowment, of the Church 
of Scotland. If he had done so, he 
would have found that the Free Church 
always spoke of the necessity of Estab- 
lishment, and only said that the Church, 
as now established, was what they wished 
to be rid of. They asked for the Dis- 
establishment of the existing Church, in 
order that another might be established 
in the future. It was clear, from the 
statement of Dr. Welsh, that the exercise 
of patronage had been attended with 
great injury to religion, and was the 
chief source of Dissent in Scotland, and 
the main cause of the difficulties in which 
the Church was involved. Petitions had 
been presented that day from the Free 
Church of Scotland to the effect that, 
whilst desirous of preserving the ancient 
securities of the Church, the petitioners 
did not regard the maintenance of ec- 
clesiastical establishments as the appro- 
priate means of fulfilling those obliga- 
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tions, and prayed the House to consider 
the matter and adopt measures for bring- 
ing the differences which existed to as 
early a termination as possible. That 
was precisely what he wished. He wished 
the House to take the subject into their 
consideration, either by a Select Com- 
mittee or by a Royal Commission. He 
would prefer a Royal Commission, 
because he thought a Royal Commission 
would be better qualified to consider the 
matter. The hon. Member for Bute 
(Mr. Dalrymple) had not put, in as strong 
language as he might, that, patronage 
was the cause of the Dissent which 
existed in Scotland, and was the main 
cause of the difficulty in which the 
Church was at present involved. The 
Free Church now came complaining that 
the Government had removed patronage, 
and that proved how little they had to 
build a grievance upon. The fact was, 
there was a conflicting interest between 
the urban and the rural districts upon 
this question. It was well known to 
those who had gone into the question, 
that the United Presbyterian Church had 
its strength in the large cities and the 
populous towns, and not in the country 
places, and the chief opposition to the 
Established Church came from that 
Body. In their Report for 1877, the 
United Presbyterians said that an in- 
crease of Church membership could be 
looked for only in the great centres of 
population, and that the work of the 
Church should be prosecuted there. 
Surely, it was hard that they who said 
they could not extend their operations to 
the rural districts, should be so keen to 
take away from those districts that 
which they now had? That was what 
the people of the rural and the highland 
districts deeply felt. It was quite natural 
that the United Presbyterians should 
flourish more than the Established 
Church in a financial point of view, 
because they only took those who were 
able to pay. One of the questions put 
to applicants for admission to their 
Churches was—‘‘ Do you promise to con- 
tribute, according to your ability, for the 
support and extension of the Gospel ?”’ 
That was the fact, and no doubt it was a 
good and right thing so to contribute; 
but was that to be made a condition to 
admission to a Church ? The Established 
Church invited the people to go to it 
without stipulating for their money. 
True, the Highlan ers in many cases did 
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not use the Established Church; but 
they were, nevertheless, unwilling to 
give up the principleof an Establishment. 
They were proud, and did not desire to 
depend on Glasgow and Edinburgh for 
their religious ordinances, At the pre- 
sent time more than half the funds for 
the support of the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church came from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the High- 
landers saw that if the endowments of 
the Church were taken away, they would 
be left at the mercy of the people of those 
large cities. Both the United Presby- 
terian Church and the Free Church 
petitioned Parliament for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England also ; 
but they objected to any inquiry, and 
said that the repeal of one Act—the Act 
of Union of England and Scotland— 
would be quite sufficient to disestablish 
those Churches. He thought, however, 
that Parliament would not repeal that 
Act without inquiry. The only point of 
difference between the Free Church and 
the Established Churches in Scotland 
was the question of spiritual independ- 
ence, and that question simply amounted 
tothis—that the Ecclesiastical Law should 
be superior to the Civil Law, and that the 
Courts of the Church should decide what 
was and what was not an ecclesiastical 
subject. [‘‘No, no! ‘3 Perhaps the 
hon. Member who said ‘‘ No,’ would 
tell the House what spiritual independ- 
ence really was. The leading men of the 
Free Church said—‘‘ Our position here 
in Scotland is absolutely ridiculous. We 
are standing looking at one another and 
wondering _ in the world we got 
into this position, and wondering how 
in the world we can get out of it.’ 
That was his own description of his own 
Church. The result of their delibera- 
tions appeared to be a desire to pull 
down the Established Church to their 
own level, and, when it was down, to try 
to build up another. He would not de- 
tain the House much longer; -but he 
wished to correct one error. The leading 
journal had said that a large number 
of ministers had left the Established 
Church rather than admit the claim of 
a lay patron. But the fact was, that 
the law only required the Presbytery to 
receive and examine a nominee as to 
his fitness. Bnt the law left the Pres- 
bytery at perfect liberty to reject a 
nominee, if, after examination, they 
found him unfit. There never was a 
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claim on the part of the law to force a 
minister on a congregation without re- 
gard to his fitness. He trusted that, 
under the whole circumstances of the 
case, Her Majesty’s Government would 
feel it to be their duty to institute an 
inquiry by Royal Commission, with the 
view of ascertaining clearly what were 
the points of difference which kept 
asunder the Presbyterians of Scotland. 
He held it to be the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to look after the 
interests of Her Majesty’s subjects ; and 
as that was a subject which the Scotch 
people had very much at heart, he 
thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take up the matter and institute 
an inquiry. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. ORR-EWING seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the causes which keep asunder the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, with a view to the 
removal of any impediments which may exist to 
their re-union in a National Church, as estab- 
lished at the Reformation, and ratified by the 
Revolution Settlement and the Act of Union,’— 
(Sir Alexander Gordon,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BAXTER: Sir, it is not my in- 
tention at this late hour—a quarter to 
12—to inflict a long speech upon the 
House, and certainly I will not follow the 
example of those who have preceded me, 
by expatiating upon the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland, or dilating upon the 
doctrine of spiritual independence. My 
object is in a few, plain, practical sen- 
tences, to lay before the House my views 
of the ecclesiastical situation in Scot- 
land. From what has taken place, both 
in this House and out of it, it must be 
evident to everyone that the ecclesiasti- 
cal relations of the State in Scotland 
are not in a satisfactory condition, and 
must sooner or later be revised by the 
Imperial Parliament. Every Session 
we have Bills brought in to remedy 
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minor grievances more or less pressing, 
at every Election candidates are ques- 
tioned in regard to their views on the 
subject;.and now we are asked to insti- 
tute a general inquiry respecting the 
facts of the case and the wishes of the 
people. The last time the matter was 
discussed in this House was in July, 
1874, when the Government brought 
forward a Bill for the abolition of. pa- 
tronage, in the vain hope that it would 
bring about union and strengthen the 
Established Church. Believing that this 
expectation would prove a mere delu- 
sion, I met it by an Amendment on the 
second reading, recommending inquiry ; 
because I was convinced that any fair 
tribunal must come to the conclusion 
that such a measure would prove utterly 
futile, and certainly not effect the pur- 
pose in view. The hon. Member for 
Bute (Mr. Dalrymple) has stated that it 
was no part of the object of the pro- 
moters of the Bill of 1874 to bring back 
other Bodies into the Establishment. I 
am amazed at his forgetfulness of the 
debate which took place on the second 
reading of that Bill. It is very curious 
and instructive to read the speeches 
which were delivered on that occasion. 
The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate lauded the Bill as a basis of recon- 
ciliation between the Churches, and 
seemed to have no doubt that it would 
bring about union and harmony. Every- 
one who spoke on the same side indulged 
in this pleasing hallucination, excepting 
the hon. and gallant Member for South 
Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander), who was 
not so easily taken in, and expressed 
more than doubts as to the efficacy of the 
healing measure. In moving the Amend- 
ment, I stated my firm belief that the 
Bill, if passed, would throw the great 
body of the Free Church into the arms 
of the Liberation Society, and T quoted 
the remark of a Conservative statesman, 
to the effect that he could not compre- 
hend why the Dissenters did not hail 
with joy a proposal which, in his opi- 
nion, was a long step towards Disestab- 
lishment. Now, who that is conversant 
with what has taken place since can hesi- 
tate for a moment in deciding who were 
the true prophets. Confessedly, the 
measure has been a great failure. - The 
people that in consequence of it have 
gone over to the Established Church are 
so few in number, and their history is 
so peculiar, that they are not worth 
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mentioning. The great leading unen- 
dowed Denominations, with singular 
emphasis and unanimity, have repu- 
diated the idea of returning to the Ks- 
tablishment, and the advocates of sepa- 
ration between Church and State have 
received such an accession of numbers 
and strength as to render the adoption 
of their views an ultimate certainty. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow said, in the debate of 1874, ‘‘ that a 
Bill undertaken for the purpose of dish- 
ing the Dissenters would land the coun- 
try in Disestablishment.”’ He was right; 
that is now a mere question of time. 
Those whose fond hopes have been 
crushed by the consequences of the Act 
of that year, should not have forgotten 
the wise saying of Sir Robert Peel— 
‘‘ Whatever you do regarding an Estab- 
lished Church, don’t legislate.’”’” Now, 
Sir, I am not one of those who think that 
the Establishment of the Church of Scot- 
land is a crying evil, or that its Dis- 
establishment ought to be made a test 
question at Elections. A man may be 
avery good Liberal, and yet fail to see 
that such a measure is called for, at all 
events, for the present. It must be kept 
in mind that there is no social grievance 
in Scotland as in England to redress; 
the landed proprietors and the gentry 
belong not to the Church established 
by law, but to a body of Episcopalian 
Dissenters, and adherence to the Church 
confers no social superiority of any 
kind; in fact, a large number of the 
upper classes belong to the Free Church. 
Then the revenues of the Establishment 
are small; there are no rich livings and 
no sinecures. The great body of the 
clergy do their duty faithfully and well, 
and a new school has arisen amongst 
them, and, I believe, is rapidly increas- 
ing, distinguished by a breadth of 
thought and a liberality of sentiment 
which are worthy of the grand history 
and traditions of their ancient Church. 
It gives me sincere pleasure to bear this 
testimony; but I can go farther, and 
oint to better evidence than mere words. 

ost of the noble Lords and hon. Gen- 
tlemen who, in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, laud the Church of Scotland and 
oppose its Disestablishment, never enter 
the doors of its Churches. Many of 
them regard it as no Church at all, and 
they would advocate its separation from 
the State to-morrow, did they not ima- 
gine that in some way or other it served 
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as a buttress to the Church to England. 
I entertain no such feeling. I have the 
highest respect for the Church of Scot- 
land, its services, and its ministers. I 
attend my parish church when at home ; 
and, in my opinion, it is a great misfor- 
tune, if not a danger, that the bulk of 
the proprietors in Scotland do not wor- 
ship with the people. With these feel- 
ings and sentiments, I utterly repudiate 
any desire to injure the Established 
Church, and I regard the ecclesiastical 
situation in Scotland from an absolutely 
impartial position ; but I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that the Church is now 
in a minority, and that there is not the 
slightest chance of any of the other 
Demominations rejoining it. It may 
have two-fifths of the community, or it 
may have one-third, but it has not a 
majority; and when I consider that the 
unendowed sects have more than 2,000 
congregations, that they are raising vast 
and increasing sums for religious pur- 
— and that between the three great 

resbyterian Churches in Scotland there 
is little or no difference either in creed 
or practice, I cannot defend the endow- 
ment of one of them alone. The neces- 
sity for such endowment can only be 
defended on the assumption that the vo- 
luntary principle could not be trusted 
to supply adequately the religious wants 
of the community in large, increasing 
towns, or in poor and sparsely-peopled 
country districts. Now, it is no dispa- 
-ragement to the Church to say that the 
other Denominations have been even 
more active in building places of wor- 
ship to meet the wants of great towns; 
and sceptical indeed must be the mind 
of anyone who, after the experience of 
the last 30 years, could for a moment 
doubt that State assistance is not re- 
quired to provide an ample number of 
churches in the great centres of com- 
mercial and manufacturing industries. 
The case of the purely country parishes 
is still more conclusive against the main- 
tenance of State endowment. Not only 
is the Established Church in a minority 
in Scotland as a whole, but there are 
entire districts in the Highlands where 
the people en masse have left her com- 
munion and entire counties where her 
adherents are so few as to make State 
provision ridiculous. In these very poor 
parts of the country where you, from a 
theoretical point of view, profess it to be 
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necessary, the people are of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. They have provided 
and they sustain their own churches ; 
the Act of 1874 has utterly failed to 
bribe them back into the Establishment 
fold, and if they can do without your 
aid, much more can the wealthier 
and more thickly-populated parts of 
Scotland dispense with it. I will not 
trouble the House with statistics ; but, 
perhaps, in order to show the absurd 
state of things prevailing in the High- 
lands, I may be permitted to give the 
attendance on Sunday, 8th April, 1877, 
in two Presbyteries and in two counties 
at the Established and Free Churches ; 
leaving out of view United Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, 
and other Bodies. Inthe Presbytery of 
Tain, 429 people attended the Estab- 
lished Church, 6,115 the Free Church. 
In the Presbytery of Loch Carron, 261 
people attended the former, 3,210 the 
latter. In the county of Caithness, 
1,477 attended the Established Church, 
and 9,806 the Free Church; in the 
county of Sutherland the numbers were 
517 to 6,480. What I want to impress 
upon the House is, that no change 
whatever in the sense intended by the 
promoters of the Patronage Act of 1874 
has taken place in the ecclesiastical 
situation in Scotland. On the contrary, 
the Free Church, by overwhelming and 
increasing majorities, has pronounced in 
favour of Disestablishment ; the United 
Presbyterian Synod has issued an 
emphatic protest against all State 
Churches ; and recent Elections in Scot- 
land have rendered it evident that the 
time for inquiry has passed, and that 
that for action is close at hand. Let Eng- 
lish and Irish Members keep in mind 
that £22,000 a-year is paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund for parishes in the 
Highlands; that 42 clergymen in these 
districts have their salaries entirely paid 
out of that Fund; that, in the great 
majority of the 42 parishes, there are 
very few adherents of the Established 
Church, and in some of them not a 
single soul. (Great stress has been laid 
in certain quarters upon the necessity of 
an actual union of all the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, which are really 
united both in doctrine and in form of 
government. To expect the Free Church 
and United Presbyterians to go back to 
the Establishment is a mere chimera— 
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a vain and foolish delusion which the 
Legislature had better set aside at once. 
- That union has already been effected in 
England, in the United States, in 
Canada, in South Africa, in Australia, 
and in New Zealand, and it can only be 
effected in Scotland after the same 
fashion—that is, on the basis of freedom 
and disconnection with the State. I do 
not profess to be very keen in the mat- 
ter, because the evil is not a crying one, 
and the injustice is small in comparison 
with that in England; but I have no 
doubt that in a few years the national 
endowment at present bestowed upon 
one of the sects in Scotland must be 
withdrawn. [Laughter from the Minis- 
terial Benches.| Oh, yes, hen. Gentle- 
men may laugh; they laughed a few 
years ago when it was proposed to dis- 
establish the Church in Ireland, and I 
have been long enough in this House to 
remember many, many proposals which 
they at one time laughed at, but which 
are now embodied in the Statute Book. 
The question will then be what is to be 
done with the money? It does not be- 
long to the landed proprietors who suc- 
ceeded to or bought their estates with 
this burden upon them, and probably 
Scotland would grumble if it were simply 
paid into the Exchequer as belonging to 
the nation, which, undoubtedly, it does. 
Possibly, the best arrangement would be 
to let it go in aid of the school rate, 
which, although very useful, is in some 
cases very heavy, and which is levied 
upon all, and benefits all classes of the 
community. Some such change as this 
I look upon as inevitable, and I have 
reason to know that some of the most 
thoughtful and far-seeing minds in the 
Church of Scotland are coming gra- 
dually to that conclusion. I am not 
anxious to hurry on the consummation, 
and do not despair of seeing it brought 
about by-and-by without bitterness or 
bad feeling, and in such a manner as will 
prose once more what an example Scot- 
and can set to the world in the matter 
of religious vitality and power. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, it 
would be vain to disguise the fact, that 
upon ecclesiastical questions there was 
great variety of opinion among Ecclesias- 
tical Bodies in Scotland, and even among 
individual members of those Bodies. At 
the same time, it was a matter upon which 
he could congratulate his country and the 
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House, that upon all essentials of faith 
and doctrine, upon all questions of form 
and ceremonial, the Churches were sub- 
stantially at one. They were better 
still. They were as brethren in this, 
that they all mingled one with another 
and recognized that they stood upon the 
same common religious ground. He 
quite admitted, when they turned from 
that position, that there were great dif- 
ferences between them; and he could 
only hope that in any further discus- 
sion of these important matters, there 
might be shown the same fairness and 
moderation as that observed by hon. 
Gentlemen that evening on both sides of 
the House. From the very earliest 
period of the history of the Church of 
Scotland there had been a great deal 
of uneasiness, a great deal of distrust, a 
great deal of jealousy of the interference 
of the State. The complaint of the 
Church from the outset had been that 
her position and constitution had been in- 
vaded and encroached upon by the Legis- 
lature and the Courts of the country, and 
that she had been deprived of her right 
of electing her ministers, and also of 
other constitutional rights, such as those 
of appointing clergymen, of ordaining 
ministers, and of instituting cures. It 
was not only patronage that led to the 
Disruption in 1843; but much deeper 
issues were involved than those aris- 
ing out of the Act of 1711—such, 
for instance, as the independence of 
the Church. He did not wish to re- 
fer to controversial matter; but it was 
right to keep in view that the Free 
Church made it the very head and front 
of her protest that she was the Church 
established by law upon the basis of the 
Revolution Settlement; and that, as a 
consequence, she was entitled to exer- 
cise all the rights and privileges which 
the Church possessed in virtue of that 
Settlement, but of which she had been 
wrongfully deprived in the interval. 
Accordingly, when the Free Church 
claimed the position of the original 
Church of Scotland, she claimed among 
the rights and privileges given to that 
Church by law, the privilege to choose her 
own ministers, to institute her own cures. 
Although the Courts of Law held that 
these claims were not according to the 
Constitution, as by them interpreted, 
they had never been abandoned by the 
Free Church; or, at least, by many 
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within her pale. He did not wish to 
enter into the merits of this question, 
or to refer to the question of Disestab- 
lishment, because that would be quite 
beyond the limits he had set himself; 
but he might say, that beyond the pale 
of the Church of Scotland there were 
those whomaintained the principle of an 
Establishment. There were certainly dif- 
ferences among those outside upon these 
questions. While many maintained the 
purely voluntary principle, and con- 
tended that there should be no relations 
between Church and State, there were 
alsomany, who, though they did not be- 
long to the Established Church, still held 
as a fundamental principle of their faith 
that the State ought—though, perhaps, 
not in the form of the present Establish- 
ment — directly to recognize religion ; 
and who also were of opinion, rightly 
or wrongly, that the emoluments, and the 
scanty funds of the Church should not 
be diverted from the purpose to which 
they were at present applied, but should 
be used for no other purpose than 
the teaching of religion. As to the ob- 
servations that fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Montrose 
Burghs (Mr. Baxter), although a great 
proportion of those who lived in the 
Highlands did not attend the Established 
Church, he ventured to challenge the 
right hon. Gentleman with this fact— 
that those were the very parts of Scot- 
land, and those were the very persons 
who most strongly maintained the prin- 
ciple of an Established Church, and were 
most thoroughly averse from a single 
penny of these funds being diverted to 
any other purpose. These could not be re- 
ferred to, therefore, as instances of a de- 
sire for Disestablishment. They wished 
to have the benefits of the funds for the 
religious teaching of themselvesand their 
families; but they would not take them 
unlesscertain restrictions interfering with 
their religious convictions were removed. 
If they could have them as they were 
originally established, they would have 
no objection to derive any benefit from 
them. They would infinitely prefer that 
to any application of the fund to the 
augmentation of the school rate, which 
they objected to as an attempt to relieve 
the laird at the expense of the poorer 
population. As to the position of the 
Government, he frankly confessed that 
the arguments and views of the hon. 
Members who had supported the Motion 
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either went a great deal beyond or failed 
to support the proposals for inquiry they 
had made. The Motion was limited to 
two points—it asked for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Act of 1874, 
and also to ascertain the feeling of the 
ee of Scotland. He was not very 
well versed in the Business of the House; 
but he was surprised to have a Committee 
asked for to conduct an inquiry in order 
to ascertain the public opinion of Scot- 
land. It was an unconstitutional, and not 
an expedient mode of ascertaining that 
opinion. On the other hand, he thought it 
was premature and unnecessary to inquire 
into the Act of 1874. He contended that 
the Act was working satisfactorily, and 
had removed the sore of patronage 
which existed before; but, of course, the 
change did not get rid of all sources of 
unpleasantness, just as there were no 
circumstances in which there would never 
be disputes in Dissenting congregations. 
It would require a very strong optimist 
to believe that popular election succeed- 
ing patronage would sweep away all 
sources of trouble. He would, however, 
venture to say it had given far greater 
satisfaction than the other system, and 
that when the strife was over, there was 
far greater and heartier unanimity of 
sentiment among the congregation, than 
when a minister was forced upon them 
by patronage. Then, it was asked that 
there should be a special inquiry into 
the Church Patronage Act, its results, 
and the points on which further legis- 
lation might be desirable. In all the 
Motions which had been discussed 
grave questions were involved, which 
could not be usefully determined by any 
of the proposed inquiries. These were 
questions upon which the Government 
must make up their own minds when 
action was necessary. He did not think 
they would be much aided by any such 
inquiry. It might be necessary to in- 
quire into certain facts; but, if so, the 
reference would have to be different in 
form from any then before the House. 
There were questions involved on which 
he felt deeply, and should like to express 
his views; but he thought it would be 
better to confine himself to simply indi- 
cating that the Government could not 
accept any of the three Motions pro- 
posed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this debate 
has divided itself into two branches, 
one as to the expediency of an inquiry 
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in the form proposed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms), 
and the other as to the general condition 
of the Established Church in Scotland. 
I will offer one or two remarks upon the 
first question whichis before us—namely, 
whether we ought to have an inquiry 
into this subject? Now, Sir, when I 
take the Motion of my hon. Friend on 
the particular question before the 
House, I fully admit that the Patronage 
Act of 1874—omitting from the present 
question whether it is consistent with 
the time during which it has been in 
operation to make it expedient that 
there should be an inquiry—is a per- 
fectly legitimate subject for Parliamen- 
tary inquiry according to the precedents 
which former yearsafford. The subject 
of patronage was carefully investigated 
by a Committee of the House, and 
there could be no reason in the nature 
of thecase why the same thing could 
not be done again. But when my hon. 
Friend proceeds to propose that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to ascertain 
how far the people of Scotland are in 
favour of maintaining the connection 
between Church and Statein that coun- 
try, I do not know of any adequate 
answer to the objection taken by 
the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate and by other Gentlemen, that 
a Select Committee is no competent or 
suitable instrument for conducting an 
inquiry of thekind. If itis to be in- 
stituted at all, it ought to be conducted 
before another tribunal, and the pro- 
posal to break the connection ought to 
be made on higher and more solid 
responsibility than the recommendation 
of a Select Committee of this House. 
Well, Sir, when my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir Alexander Gordon) proposed to 
proceed by a Commission, instead of a 
Committee, it does not appear to me to 
mend the matteratall. A Committee is 
a body appointed by this House and 
responsible to it, and the Government 
would be placed in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty were they called 
upon to appoint a Commission. They 
could not be blamed if they chose the 
Members of that Commission, or a 
majority of them, from amongst those 
who shared their own views. I think, 
also, in a case like this, where there isa 
great difference of opinion actually ex- 
isting in Scotland, it would be extremely 
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difficult to secure the confidence of what 
I may call both parties in the Report 
of any Commission the Crown might 
appoint. It would be far better if there 
were to be a public inquiry into so much 
of the subject as might be legitimate— 
that the inquiry should have a popular 
source, and originate in this House— 
rather than that it should spring from 
the Prerogative of the Crown. As re- 
gards the mfin question of Church and 
State, I do not see that it is a proper 
— ect for inquiry at all—or, more pro- 
perly speaking, a subject upon which we 
need have any preliminary inquiry. 
The people of Scotland are the persons 
who are mainly to be considered in the 
discussions upon thismatter. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bute (Mr. 
Dalrymple) has made an appeal to Eng- 
lish feeling, on the ground that a con- 
flagration in Scotland might produce a 
very disagreeable increase of tempera- 
ture inEngland. Those, I may say, are 
the old arts—perfectly legitimate, but 
still the old arts—by which it was for- 
merly attempted to maintain the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland. What I cer- 
tainly must say is this, that the case of 
these Church Establishments must be 
considered distinct from one another, and 
that each must be dealt with upon its 
own merits, with a careful regard to the 
principles that it presents, and to the 
feeling in each case of the people of the 
three countries. In this particular 
instance, the feeling of the people 
of Scotland must have a very large, 
and probably dominant, influence in the 
determination of the question ; and the 
House would be placed in a totally false 
position if it were to say—supposing it 
to be true—that the deliberate national 
sentiment of Scotland is opposed to the 
maintenance of an Establishment; that, 
notwithstanding that fact—‘‘ We will 
invoke the force of English opinion, and 
the sentiment in favour of keeping up 
an Establishment in England, to rule the 
case of Scotland.” As respects the in- 
quiry, though with the most sincere 
desire to ascertain the feeling of the 
people of Scotland upon the working of 
the Act and other ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, in the country, yet I confess my 
belief that the organs with which the 
Constitution provides them are sufficient 
to enable them to convey in an intel- 
ligible form to the House what their 
desires are. They have the power of 
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meeting, the power of petitioning, and 
the power of the franchise; and, when I 
look at the course of the elections in 
Scotland from time to time, I doubt 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
not have acted more wisely, and fulfilled 
their character as interpreters of the 
opinions of the Scottish people better, 
if they had spoken with a little more 
reservation this evening. Therefore, 
although I, for one, would not object to 
institute the precedent laid down for us, 
and inquire into the working of the 
Patronage Act, if it were shown to be 
the earnest desire of the Scottish public 
in general that such an inquiry should 
take place, yet I find an entire absence 
of any evidence of such desire. The 
two great Presbyterian Nonconformist 
Churches are against this inquiry, and 
the Presbyterian Established Church of 
Scotland has not expressed any desire 
that such an inquiry should take place ; 
and I should rather presume from the 
course taken by the Government, who 
must be taken to be in sympathy with 
the Church as an Establishment, that 
they are opposed to it. Therefore, I 
think, that after the three or four hours 
we have spent in the discussion of this 
question, we have attained to this point— 
that those who have proposed this in- 
quiry in different forms to the House 
must have arrived at the conclusion, in 
their own minds, that there is no desire 
either in the House or in the community 
out-of-doors, which would warrant them 
in pressing their proposals. But the 
debate has taken a wider range. At the 
time that the Scottish Patronage Act 
was introduced in 1874, the House was 
warned that it would go directly to break 
the ground upon a subject which had 
previously remained tranquilly in the 
back-ground, and would raise the whole 
question of Church Establishment in 
Scotland. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate has just stated, and I pay 
great deference to his opinion and do not 
question its accuracy, that the working 
of the Patronage Act within the pre- 
cinets of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, has, in his judgment, been satisfac- 
tory, and has diminished the range and 
intensity of those divisions in pa- 
rishes which are connected with the 
choice and election of ministers. That 
may be so, and the union of a Church 
within itself is a matter which we all 
greatly rejoice to see, and every well: 
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wisher to religion must contemplate it 
with satisfaction. But the union of a 
Church within itself does not go very 
far to determine the question whether 
or not that Church should be established 
as the national religion of the country, 
and should enjoy the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty of the country, in which the mass 
of the people are supposed to have a 
common interest. The Irish Established 
Church was one remarkably united 
within itself, one colour of theological 
opinion spread almost entirely over the 
whole Institution, and the cries of party 
were almost unknown within its pale. 
But the allegation of the union of that 
Church within its borders would not 
have availed as a plea for its mainten- 
ance ; indeed, I do not think that the ex- 
periment of urging such an argument 
was ever tried by a solitary Member of 
the House during the discussions on the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
however interesting and material for its 
own purposes such a statement may be. 
It borders but little upon the wider 
question which has been contemplated 
but timidly and indecisively by nearly 
all the speakers in this debate. My 
right hon. Friend, indeed, has spoken 
out with great decision his opinion upon 
the question of the Establishment in 
Scotland. But I observe that the opi- 
nions of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side, who differ from him, were far from 
being spoken out with force and breadth, 
and have only been indicated as mat- 
ters that may hereafter be developed ; 
and it is very difficult to collect, either 
from the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Lord, or from that of the hon. 
Member for Bute (Mr. Dalrymple),oreven 
from that of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon), what are the precise 
grounds on which they are prepared to 
contend that it is necessary to maintain 
a Church Establishment in Scotland. I 
do not think that the subject has been 
sufficiently developed in the course of 
this debate for one to give any opinion 
with regard to it; but I observe, un- 
doubtedly, an absence of disposition on 
the part of the supporters of the Estab- 
lishment to bring forward positive argu- 
ments in favour of it. I have heard it 
said, and said with great truth, that the 
Established Church in Scotland is highly 
respectable, There is no question about 
it, it is highly and universally respected ; 
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and so I think I may say was the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland—that is to say, 
it had all the titles to respect that it 
could possibly derive from the high 
character, conduct, zeal, and energy of 
its ministers. But that, after all, goes a 
very little way towards showing that, on 
that ground, it ought to be the Estab- 
lishment of the country. The promoters 
of the Act of 1874 have, it is evident, 
opened this question effectually. Before 
1874 what did we know? We knew 
that the Church Establishment of Seot- 
land was the religion of a minority of 
the people—that we knew perfectly well ; 
but we knew, also, that a great majority 
of the people acquiesced, and con- 
tentedly acquiesced, in the maintenance 
of the Establishment. We know even 
now, as has been stated in the course of 
the debate, that this is not a burning 
question ; no arguments of great vehe- 
mence have been employed either upon 
one side or upon the other ; we have not 
been told on either side of the House, 
as we were told when the question of 
the Irish Church Establishment was 
raised, that the consequence of destroy- 
ing the Irish Established Church, as 
an Establishment, would be more grave 
and formidable than those of a foreign 
conquest in the country. No such dis- 
mal prospect has been held out on this 
occasion. This is a matter which lies 
within a narrow compass; and I am 
convinced that whatever happens in 
Scotland, the people of Scotland are a 
religious people, and are certain to 
make an adequate provision for their 
own religious wants—a provision cer- 
tainly not less adequate than what now 
prevails. Before 1874 there was an 
acquiescence which, if not universal, 
was, at all events, that of the majority, 
in the existence of the Established 
Church; and those who protested against 
it constituted not only a minority, but a 
small minority, though perhaps not an 
unimportant one, of thecountry. In my 
opinion, it would have been wisdom in 
the Church of Scotland to have been 
contented with the state of things that 
existed. But others of more enlarged 
views pressed the passing of the Patron- 
age Act, and the consequence of that 
Act has been that men now look at this 
as a national question. The other 
Presbyterian Churches, which jointly 
must out-number the Ohurch of Seot- 
land, and which may be said to consti- 
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tute if not a majority, at least one 
moiety, of the people of Scotland, have 
accepted the Patronage Act as a distinct 
challenge on the subject of Establish- 
ment, and have answered that challenge 
by saying that it is their deliberate con- 
viction that the Establishment that now 
exists in Scotland ought not to continue 
in possession of the national property. 
I understand the Free Church at present 
to say that they do not think the exist- 
ence of an Establishment ought to be 
maintained, and that they believe that 
the maintenance of an Establishment 
is no longer necessary to the welfare of 
religion, whatever use it might have 
been in former times. Until 1874 the 
question slept dreamily; but now, the 
two Independent Presbyterian Churches 
are united in their demand for a cessa- 
tion of the preference shown to the third 
Church. I admit that, in the abstract, 
it is very difficult to prove that a Church 
should be national which does not com- 
mand the adhesion of the majority of 
the people. As a general rule, I hardly 
know how a Church can be national 
which is the Church of the minority. 
The Established Church of Scotland has 
every title which it could possibly derive 
from its respectability ; from the energy, 
cultivation, zeal, and piety of its clergy ; 
and it also derives much advantage from 
many recollections of former times ; but 
still, nothing has been said to show upon 
what principle it is that an Establishment 
is to be maintained which is the Estab- 
lishment of a minority only of the people. 
I can conceive a case where the minority 
consists almost entirely of the poorest 
classes. I will suppose that the Free 
Church and United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland had a monopoly of the 
wealthy and middle classes, and that the 
Established Church had the poorest 
classes left to its special and almost 
exclusive care. Such a case I can con- 
ceive, and I can believe, also, that it 
would have a most important bearing 
upon the question of Establishment in 
Scotland. I apprehend that the contrary 
holds in the present instance, and that if 
you take the average of the wealthy 
members of the Established Church and 
of two great non-Established Presby- 
terian Churches in Scotland, you will 
find that the average temperance stan- 
dard of the members of the Established 
Church is higher and not lower than 
that of the others. It was at one 
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time contended—and I thought at the 
time with great force—that the mainten- 
ance of a Protestant Church in Ireland 
was necessary in order that it might 
continually uphold the testimony against 
the errors of the Church of Rome. But 
will any man rise in his place and say 
that the maintenance of the Established 
Church of Scotland is essential as a pro- 
test against the errors of the 

Church and United Presbyterian Church ? 
Therefore, Sir, I do not see what argu- 
ments there are in favour of the Estab- 
lished Church, and I will reserve to 
myself any arguments that I may have 
to raise on the general question, until I 
hear on what grounds the Establishment 
is supported. Itis the people of Scot- 
land and their convictions which will 
have ultimately to settle this question ; 
or, if Her Majesty’s Government think 
that the will of England ought to settle 
the question for Scotland, then, by all 
means, let it state that proposition, and 
then we shall know what we are about. 
As I have already said, it is my strong 
conviction that it would have been wise 
of the Church of Scotland not to have 
forced this question to the front. As 
they have judged right to do so, it is 
fair to call upon them to produce their 
arguments, and not to say only that they 
are a respectable body, which no one 
contests—that their clergy are excellent, 
which I admit—or even that the Patron- 
age Act has diminished the feuds in pa- 
rishes, which is quite possible—they must 
also show that the exclusive enjoyment 
of the national property which has 
been set apart for ecclesiastical purposes 
in Scotland by our religious communion 
ought to be maintained. My intention 
is to hold myself free on this subject ; 
but, first of all, I should like to be as- 
sured of the concurrence of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in what I have said. 
I should like to know whether they 
agree with me, that this is a matter 
which ought to be determined by the 
sentiment of Scotland and not of Eng- 
land? If they agree in that proposition, 
we shall have made some progress to- 
wards placing this question upon a 
sound and solid basis. If they do not 
agree with me on that point, the sooner 
the fact is made known for the informa- 
tion both of Scotland and England the 
better. In some sense there might be 


some self-gratulation upon the of 
myself and my right hon. Friends, who 
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saw the danger of the change in 1874 
and warned the promoters of the Act 
of it. The change that has taken place 
in Scotland in the position of this ques- 
tion is one which any intelligent man 
who comes from Scotland will not for 
one moment deny. The position of this 
question now is totally different from 
what it was 10 or even five years ago. 
A controversy has been raised by those 
whose interest, and, perhaps, whose 
duty, it would seem to have been to have 
avoided raising such a controversy. 
Let them now set out clearly and in- 
telligibly what they think to be the 
merits of the case, and I have no doubt 
that it will receive an impartial hearing. 
But it will not be got rid of by mere 
superficial or collateral criticism, such 
as that of the hon. Member for Bute 
upon the speech of my noble Friend the 

ember for the Radnor Boroughs (the 
Marquess of Hartington). I was glad 
to hear that speech, because the pro- 
positions of my noble Friend were ex- 
cellent, and I was glad that they 
had received additional currency from 
being repeated from the mouth of the 
hon. Gentleman. The Established 
Church of Scotland must stand or fall 
according to the general convictions of 
the people of Scotland; but, whether it 
stands or falls, the House is pretty 
much united in the opinion that there 
can be no advantage at present in in- 
stituting either a Parliamentary or other 
inquiry. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS congratu- 
lated the noble Lord the Member for 
the Radnor Boroughs on having found in 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich an apt pupil as regarded 
the speech he had delivered in the 
autumn. But he ventured in all humi- 
lity to say to the right hon. Gentleman 
that no one who had held his high posi- 
tion, or who held the high position 
which he still oceupied, had a right 
upon a matter touching the deepest in- 
terests of any part of the United King- 
dom to make such a speech as he had 
done to-night—a speech exactly similar 
to that of the noble Lord on another 
occasion—and yet to say that he had not 
formed an opinion on the subject. The 
tenour of that speech was this—‘“‘ If you 
will cry out loud enough, I will come 
and help you. I am not going to sug- 

est that you should steal that article 
fiom the shop window ; but, when you 
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have taken it, you may come and ask 
my opinion of what you have done.” 
Such attempts as the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman and the noble 
Lord to get up acry in Scotland were 
unjustifiable, wrong, and inconsistent 
with their high position in the House 
and the country ; because they were 
Leaders of public opinion in a Party 
they all valued, however much they 
might differ from its opinions. It was 
not the part of those who had to lead to 
induce their followers to make a cry in 
order that their Leaders might take it 
up. The right hon. Gentleman said he 
had heard no defence of the Church of 
Scotland. Of course, there had been no 
such defence, because the Church of Scot- 
land had not been attacked, except by 
the right hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter), on matters which had nothing 
to do with the Motions on the Paper. 
When it was attacked they would be 
quite ready to defend it. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman reminded 
him of the days of 1868, when they were 
dealing with the Church of Ireland, and 
it brought out two differences—in 1868, 
the right hon. Gentleman always en- 
deavoured to distinguish between the 
Church of Scotland and the Church of 
Ireland, and now he wanted to make 
them look as like each other as possible; 
and, moreover, at that time, the right 
hon. Gentleman had a large majority 
behind him, which, at present, he (Mr. 
Assheton Cross) was thankful to say he 
did not possess. He would not now argue 
the question, when the only question 
was whether they should have a Com- 
mittee or Commission of Inquiry into 
the Church of Scotland? But he would 
make this further remark. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, he wanted to 
know what was the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the people of Scotland at that 
moment upon that particular question ; 
but when he asked on what principle 
the question was to be argued, he ap- 
peared to have forgotten a principle at 
one time declared by him — namely, 
that every State ought to have an Estab- 
lished Church; and in the arguments 
relating to the Irish Church, he did not 
touch this principle, where the Church 
was in the different position it occupied 
in England and Scotland, and thus it 
was only owing to the peculiar cireum- 
stances of Ireland that he ventured to 
attack the Established Church of Ireland. 
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That evening he threw to the winds the 
idea that there was anything to be ar- 
gued when the question of Disestablish- 
ment in Scotland came to be discussed. 
He did not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman; he hoped the House did 
not. He knew the present House did 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he hoped it would be long before 
any other House did.. He would now 
come to the actual question they were 
discussing, for he declined to be led 
into a long discussion on a matter which 
had nothing to do with the Motions 
before the House. Now, by the first of 
these Motions, inquiry was asked for in 
1878 into the working of an Act which 
was passed only so recently as 1874, and 
also as to its effect on the reciprocal 
relations of the various religious deno- 
minations in Scotland. It was perfectly 
clear, however, that the result of the 
operation of the elective principle as es- 
tablished by the Act could not be fairly 
tested in four years, or even in 10. It 
must take almost a generation before 
the full working of that Act could be 
ascertained; and all inquiry into the 
matter, therefore, at the present moment, 
would be absolutely premature. Of 
course, there were only a certain number 
of ministers in Scotland; they did not 
all die every year or every other year; 
and, comparatively speaking, very few 
ministers had died in Scotland since the 
Act came into operation. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said a great deal about 
that Act; but it was scarcely necessary 
for him to inform the House that he 
entirely differed from almost every word 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject. He did not 
believe that Act was a step in the direc- 
tion of Disestablishment. He never, he 
might add, could understand the argu- 
ment that the removal of a grievance 
which was the result of its passing into 
law constituted a hardship on the Free 
Church. He had heard that argument 
over and over again, but he never could 
understand it. He should think, on the 
contrary, that the proper course to pur- 
sue in a case of the kind would be to 
remove abuses if any were shown to 
exist. A right hon. Gentleman opposite 
said—‘‘I assure you, whatever you do in 
this country the Free Church will never 
go back to the Established Church.” 
Now, he did not believe that would ever 
be the feeling in Scotland: 
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Mr. BAXTER said, he had quoted 
the declaration of that body itself. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
might be the declaration of certain per- 
sons for a particular purpose, but still 
he did not believe that it was the expres- 
sion of the real feelings of the people of 
Scotland ; and, as had been stated that 
night—and it could not be denied—it 
undoubtedly was not the feeling of the 
inhabitants of the Highland parishes, 
who, as his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate told them, would be 
the last people to allow a farthing of the 
Church’s present endowments to be de- 
voted to any secular purpose whatever. 
Certainly these were questions that might 
have to be inquired into. The Govern- 
ment were as anxious as anybody to 
remove proved abuses; and if, on due 
consideration, they found that there was 
any abuse which they could possibly 
remove, they would take the best means 
in their power for that object. The 
next part of the Motion was that there 
should be an inquiry instituted by a 
Committee of this House to ascertain 
how far the people of Scotland were in 
favour of maintaining the connection 
between the Church and the State in 
that country. He could not imagine 
that any people would apply for a Royal 
Commission to inquire intosucha matter. 
Thatwas a matter which the Government 
must find out for themselves. He hoped 
as to that it would be a long time be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman came toa 
definite conclusion; he hoped, if he ar- 
rived at such a definite conclusion, it 
would be longer before he propounded 
it to the public; and he hoped that if 
he did propound it, it would be longer 
still before he found himself in a posi- 
tion to carry out his conclusion. He 
had the same objection to a Commission 
as he had to a Committee. Practically, 
the Commission as proposed would 
inquire not with regard to the Estab- 
lished Church itself, but with regard to 
the obstacles to union in the Voluntary 
Bodies who had separated from that 
Church. Such an inquiry would not be 
assented to by the Voluntary Bodies, and 
it would not be right. The Government 
had gone one important step towards the 
removal of abuses by the abolition of 
patronage, and the members of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland felt that a 
great grievance had thereby been done 
away, and they were much more satis- 
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fied with their present conditio 
he thought, would become the 
other religious bodies in that 





Gentleman charged the Governme 
being unjust to the Scottish Dissenting 
Denominations was, because, by removing 
a grievance, it would draw these De- 
nominations back to the Church which 
they had left informer years. He could 
not help stating the strong feeling he 
entertained regarding the observations 
of the right hon. Member for Greenwich. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would remember the great responsibility 
which would fall upon him in dealing 
with matters of that kind, when every 
word must have weight; but he ought 
not to state his views in that way, and 
then state that he had formed no opinion 
on the subject. Then, the same might 
be said of the noble Lord’s speech, for 
no one holding the position he did had 
aright to say that the people of Scot- 
land ought to form their own opinion 
while he formed none. That would be 
right enough in private dealings, but 
not for a man in the position of the 
noble Lord, because it was meant to 
have an effect without committing him 
to an.opinion—and the intended effect 
was, to raise a cry at every Election for 
the purpose of promoting the question of 
Disestablishment, and to sow discord 
where there ought to be peace, and to 
introduce political contests when every- 
thing ought to be done to produce union 
between the three Churches, instead of 
dissension. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought it was inex- 
pedient to proceed with the discussion, 
as many other hon. Members wished to 
address the House. He moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


THE Marquess or HARTINGTON 
thought it was the opinion of the House 
that the debate should be adjourned. It 
was quite impossible that the whole sub- 
ject raised could be adequately discussed 
at that hour of the morning—a quarter 
past 1—seeing that they had heard 
scarcely more than the speeches of the 
Members who moved the Resolution 
and the Amendment, and had not been 
able to hear the speeches of Members 
who had other Amendments on the 
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Paper. The right hon. Gentleman who | establishment was the only remedy that 


had just sat down had spoken with con- 
siderable severity of the speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich, which was, he said, of the 
same character as that which had been 
made at Edinburgh, and was unjustifi- 
able. He had also said that it was an 
attempt to raise acry. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not deny that the ques- 
tion existed long before last autumn. 
The supporters of the Established 
Church themselves admitted that dis- 
satisfaction with the Establishment ex- 
isted in Scotland; and what he said at 
Edinburgh, and what he repeated now, 
was that some remedy for that evil must 
be found. He was prepared to discuss 
any remedy that might be suggested, 
and was not committed to the opinion 
that Disestablishment was the only way 
out of the difficulty in which the people 
of Scotland found themselves as far as 
this matter was concerned. But he be- 
lieved the feeling in Scotland in favour 
of Disestablishment was real ; and, if the 
majority of the people decided in that 
way, he, for one, should support them 
in the course they pursued. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
the question did not exist long before he 
(the Marquess of Hartington) went to 
Edinburgh, or that it would not have 
existed had he not gone there? There 
was undoubtedly a difficulty in the con- 
dition of the Established Church of 
Scotland, as was shown by the numerous 
Motions made on the point, to a great 
extent by members of the Established 
Church. The hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) knew that the difficulty existed, 
and he was endeavouring to find a solu- 
tion for it. He adhered to every word 
he had said at Edinburgh, for he felt 
that in Scotland there existed a state of 
things which could not last, and for 
which some remedy must be found. 
They had heard a great deal about the 
opinion expressed in Edinburgh last 
year by the noble Lord the present Se- 
cretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cranbrook) that if the question of Dis- 
establishment were made a burning 
question in Scotland, it would be a 
scorching question in England, and this 
seemed to be the only argument which 
could be used in certain quarters in 
reference to the subject. As he had al- 
ready said, he did not assert that Dis- 
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could be adopted; but, if it were, he 
thought the question was one that ought 
to be decided from a Scotch point of 
view, and not on considerations which 
might remotely affect any other part of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE pointed out that 
the terms of the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland were based upon the 
security the people had for the main- 
tenance of tolerance in religion, and 
that the Sovereign of these Realms must 
be a Protestant, and in communion with 
the Churches both of England and of 
Scotland. That was the condition of the 
Union which lay at the foundation of 
the law on which Her Majesty and her 
heirs were entitled to the Throne. The 
right hon. Gentleman pursued a very 
dangerous course when, in respect of 
what had passed in Ireland, he endea- 
voured to merge a great constitutional 
question, which affected the whole of 
the United Kingdom, into one considera- 
tion affecting a small portion of the 
Kingdom, where there was some discon- 
tent. The right hon. Gentleman would 
give predominance to discontent, which 
might be temporary, against the securi- 
ties for their liberties and their peace. 
He would ask him what had been the 
result of his experiment? Hadthey no 
murders in Ireland? Had they not in 
that House Representatives of Irish dis- 
order ? Had they not proposals for the 
further infraction of the Union? These 
were the peaceful fruits of the dovtrine 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
been at so much trouble again to enun- 
ciate for application to Scotland—Scot- 
land, to which he looked with affection 
as the best security, in union with Eng- 
land, for the cause of freedom and of 
order. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, if 
this debate were adjourned he did not 
think it was very likely that it would 
come on again ; and he, for one, was not 
anxious that it should. He had a Mo- 
tion for the Previous Question that he 
had no opportunity of bringing on ; but 
he would like to say one word to ex- 
plain the course he had taken He had 
arrived at the same conclusion as some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but he had 
done so by a totally different path. In 

utting on the Paper a Motion for the 
revious Question, he did not wish to 
shirk the debate; on the contrary, he 
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came early to assist in making a House, 
though, for his part, if the House had 
been counted out he did not know that 
the occurrence would have been much 
to be regretted ; but he would say that 
there would have been one cause for re- 

et. They would have lost the speech 
of the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich, which would be regarded in Scot- 
land as an important landmark in this 
discussion. His great objection to the 
Motion was that in the present state of 
feeling in Scotiand with respect to the 
Church, such an inquiry as was pro- 
posed would lead to excitement, and 
put the population of Scotland by the 
ears in a way that was not likely to lead 
to any peaceful result whatever. As 
to the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don), his (Sir George Campbell’s) own 
opinion was altogether adverse to the 
principle of an Established Church. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that the Church of 
Scotland was the least intolerant of all 
State Churches, he was willing to leave 
it alone as long as it had in itself suffi- 
cient vitality to live in the will of 
the people of Scotland. But, on the 
other hand, he was wholly opposed to 
any attempt;to prop it up by pressure 
from without. Therefore it was that he 
was opposed to the proposal of the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite to prop it 
up, altogether it must die, and he wanted 
it to die peaceably. 

Srrm ALEXANDER GORDON: I beg 
the hon. Member’s pardon. I never 
used any expression having the slightest 
tendency that way. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Then the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman and myself 
are entirely inaccord. He does not wish 
to prop up the Church. 

mm ALEXANDER GORDON: I did 
not say I did not wish to prop up the 
Church. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: The 
_hon. and gallant Gentleman is very 

difficult to please. He objected to my 
saying that he wished to prop up the 
Church, and then he equally objects to 
my saying he did not wish to prop up 
the Church. 

Masor NOLAN said, he wished to 
congratulate the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) on the 
fact that there were not more Irish 
Members present, as a speech like that 
which the hon. Member had made 
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would be sufficient to set them all against 
the Established Church in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Mr. LAING said, he did not wish to 
detain the House at that late hour of 
the night — 20 minutes to 2— but he 
wished to disabuse the House of the im- 
pression made by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate as to the feeling 
in some of the Northern counties of 
Scotland, where the adherents of the 
Established Church were in a mino- 
rity. It was stated that the great ma- 
jority who did not belong to the Estab- 
ishment were Establishment men in 
principle, and that they would resent 
any proposal to appropriate the present 
revenues of the Established Church for 
the purposes of education. Now, as re- 
garded the principal portion of the county 
he represented—namely, Orkney—he 
could say, most distinctly and emphati- 
cally, that that statement was not correct; 
but that the distinct opposite was the 
case. In the county to which he referred, 
the great majority did not belong to the 
Established Church; and if there were a 
county which might be abandoned as an 
untenable outwork of the Established 
Church, probably that county of Orkney 
was the one. Yet the feeling of the 
people was now that things ought to 
remain as they were until the question 
was ripe for settlement. Although they 
did not belong to the Church, the whole 
county of Orkney might be searched, 
and they would scarcely find one mem- 
ber of the Free or Limited Presbyterian 
Churches, who was not in favour of 
Disestablishment. This result had been 
arrived at, not in accordance with any 
theoretical idea. It had been the result 
of a great many years’ experience in a 
part of the country where the people had 
seen the great advantage of the working 
of the Voluntary system. He believed the 
working of the Voluntary system in these 
counties had been a great agent in 
civilization. This was the result of that 
experience in the great body of the Free 
Church in Scotland, which was gradually 
converting the people to that principle. 
They would find some old men belonging 
to the Free Church still in favour of the 
principle of Establishments; but as new 
men were brought into the pale of the 
Church, they would find them advo- 
cating the Voluntary peer simply 
and solely as the result of experience, 
and the intelligence of the Scottish 
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people would lead them to wish that 
system to be extended to Scotland ge- 
nerally. Therefore, he said, most dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, that in one, at 
least, of the Northern counties of Scotland 
the great majority, as he believed, were 
entirely in favour of the Voluntary 
principle and Disestablishment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 9th July. 


EPPING FOREST BILL. 


Select Committee on the Epping Forest Bill 
nominated of, Mr. Sreruen Cave, Lord Frepe- 
rick CavenpisH, Mr. Serjeant Spinks, and 
Two Members to be added by the Committee of 
Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions presented against 
the Bill be referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented 
three clear days before the Meeting of the Com- 
mittee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
agents, be heard (with the sanction of the Com- 
mittee) upon their Petitions, if they think fit, 
and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against 
the said Petitions :--That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Three to he the quorum.—(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 19th June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commirrez—Land Titles 
and Transfer, Sir George Bowyer and Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone added ; Gold and Silver 
Hall Marking, Mr. Puleston added. 

Pusiic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Com- 
mutation of Tithes * [222]; Supreme Court 
of Judicature (Ireland) Act (1877) Amend- 
ment * [223]. 

Second Reading—W omen’s Disabilities Removal 
[12], put off. 

Considered as amended—Tenant Right (Ireland) * 
[31], debate adjourned. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. SPEAKER informed the House 
that he had received from Mr. Justice 
Field, one of the Judges appointed in 
pursuance of the Parliamentary Elee- 
tions Act, 1868, for the Trial of Election 
Petitions, a Letter, enclosing a Copy of 
a Notice relating to the Election for the 
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Southern Division of the County of 
Northumberland :— 

Letter and Notice read, as follow :— 

Northumberland County (Southern Division) 
Election,— 

Westminster Hall, 
18th June 1878. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform you, pursuant to ‘‘ The Par- 
liamentary Elections Act, 1868,’’ that a Notice, 
of which a copy is herewith enclosed, was duly 
filed on the 15th instant. 

fam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wrttram Ventais Frevp. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker. 


(Copy.) 
In the High Court of Justice, Common Pleas 
Division. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Election for the Southern Division of the 
County of Northumberland holden on the 10th 
and 17th days of April in the year of our Lord, 
1878. 
Between Henry Milvain and others, Petitioners; 
and 
Albert Henry George Grey, Respondent. 
T hereby give Notice that I do not intend to 
oppose this Petition. 
Dated this 15th day of June, 1878. 
Apert Henry Grorce Grey. 


And the said Letter and Notice were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of 
this House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oo 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL—{Br11 12.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Mr. Jacob Bright.) 


SECOND READING. 
_ Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COURTNEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said : Sir, 
When I first undertook the conduct of 
this Bill in the House, I felt that I ac- 
cepted a very considerable responsibility 
—a responsibility which, I must confess, 
did not appear likely soon to pass away. 
Time, far from decreasing that sense of 
responsibility, has tended to increase it ; 
and though I rise in the very well- 


assured belief that this Bill will most 
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certainly become law sooner or later, 
that the change we propose to introduce 
will be accepted by Parliament in, I hone 
I may say, not merely the lifetime, but 
in the Parliamentary lifetime, of many 
of the older Members of this House, still 
I must admit that the circumstances of 
the present day are not favourable to 
anything which savours of novelty. 
And, Sir, I feel that my responsibility 
with respect to this measure is also 
heightened by the fact that I am con- 
scious of having lost the support of some 
Members whose names ms characters 
carried the most deserved weight both 
in this House and in the country. On 
the back of this Bill is the name of Mr. 
Russell Gurney, who has so recently 
passed from among us ; and I should not 
be doing justice to my own feelings, nor, 
I think, to the subject itself, if I were 
to let this occasion pass without paying 
a tribute of respect, however fecblo, to 
the memory of that distinguished man. 
This is not the time to rehearse his 
virtues ; that task is reserved for those 
who knew him more intimately. But it 


would be ungrateful on the part of any- 


one who had charge of a Bill for remov- 
ing the electoral disabilities of women, 
if in introducing that Bill to the House, 
and in asking the House to assent to the 
second reading, he let the name of Mr. 
Russell Gurney pass by without paying 
a tribute to his memory. Mr. Russell 
Gurney was a Judge; and we all feel, 
and we have a right to feel, that it is a 
perilous experiment to introduce into 
this House a judicial element. We have 
excluded one by one from our delibera- 
tions those who sit on the higher benches 
of justice; we have been afraid lest, if 
they mingled among us, they might 
carry to the judgment seat something of 
the partizanship which is inevitable in 
this Assembly. But, in doing so, I think 
we must all be conscious that it is not 
altogether a gain to exclude such persons 
from our debates; for if we save the 
judicial seat from imputation of Party 
feeling, we have also lost to this House 
some who would bring to our discussions 
the habit and the temper of the Bench. 
And I think it may be said of Mr. 
Russell Gurney, that when he was here 
he never forgot that he was often called 
to sit in the judgment seat, and that 
even among us he was a Judge rather 
than a Member of Parliament. And 
especially in respect to all questions 
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affecting the position and the rights of 
women, he had that great attribute of a 
Judge, to recognize their claims even 
before they were pressed on his atten- 
tion by any importunity. The unjust 
Judge of Scripture listened to the com- 
plaints of a woman only because he was 
wearied out by her pertinacity; the 
righteous Judge is foremost to admit any 
proper claim from whomsoever it may 
come, and Mr. Russell Gurney surely 
fulfilled that duty. We have also lost 
another Member of this House, a man 
of distinctive character from Mr. Russell 
Gurney; but exercising an influence 
which was certainly as great, and deeply 
deserved. Mr. Henley always voted, 
and not unfrequently spoke, in favour of 
this Bill. When I have reminded some 
persons out of this House of that fact, 
they have not unfrequently been struck 
with astonishment. ‘‘ What! Mr. Henley 
voted for the Bill! How is that pos- 
sible?” I think that astonishment in- 
dicates a somewhat feeble appreciation 
of Mr. Henley’s character. Mr. Henley 
was endowed with that rarest of quali- 
ties, the courage of thinking for himself. 
Ifany man has thatquality, although his 
thoughts may not go far, he at once be- 
comes a person of distinct individuality. 
Mr. Henley thought for himself, and, so 
thinking, he had the courage of his con- 
victions. He addressed himself to this 
question without prejudice, and without 
any apprehension beforehand as to the 
consequences of his own thought. He 
saw that the claims of women could not 
be denied, except upon grounds which 
would also compel the claims of men to 
be rejected. Mr. Henley, happily, has 
not left his neighbours and friends as he 
has this House; but, as he has left us, I 
may be allowed to express the hope that 
on the opposite Benches, and on these 
also, we may never want instances of a 
like individuality and sagacity, even 
though we may never see a more abso- 
lutely honest Member, one possessing 
greater independence of character, a 
more thorough simplicity of thought and 
directness of purpose, and a_ higher 
courage, than Mr. Henley. Now, in 
approaching this Bill, as, indeed, in ap- 
proaching any question which is to be 
submitted to this House, the first feeling 
which I think any advocate must have 
is that of the necessity of arriving at 
some common ground—some base from 
which he and his opponents may depart 
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on their separate ways. And I hope I 
shall not begin with a principle too ele- 
mentary, if Iassume that every Mem- 
ber of this House is of opinion that 
representative government is the best 
of all formsof government ; and that it 
should be the aim of this House, in the 
interests of the country, the destinies of 
which are so largely committed to its 
charge, to make itself as representative 
as possible. I think that representative 
government will be admitted to be the 
best of all forms of government for 
various reasons. In the first place, you 
secure in your Assembly, to which is 
confided the legislation and the super- 
vision of the administration of the 
government of the country, a large body 
of information respecting the subjects to 
which it has to address itself. Your 
House, Convention, or Assembly, or 
whatever it may be called, is informed 
on almost every matter that can come 
under its deliberation. You also secure 
due attention to the claims, rights, and 
interests of every section of the body 
for which you legislate, or whose inte- 
rests you administer, since in a represen- 
tative Assembly there are representatives 
of all interests—or there should be; 
and so you secure a hearing for the dif- 
ferent classes whose interests you are 
dealing with. And, lastly, there is this 
great advantage in representative go- 
vernment—that you thereby interest 
every class of the community in the 
affairs of the community, that you 
develop among your citizens the sense 
of citizenship, that you educe from 
among the people a common feeling as 
of those possessing a common history, 
with common objects, and a common 
destiny. You may have different ways 
of arriving at the formation of the 
representative Assembly which you 
aspire to create; but, in some way or 
other, you follow these principles in 
endeavouring to bring into your repre- 
sentative Assembly representatives of 
different sections of feeling and of in- 
terest in the community itself. Of 
course, there will be differences of opi- 
nion—there are differences of opinion 
now—as to the adequacy or com- 
pleteness of the machinery you have 
adopted. Some persons will say it errs 
in the excess, orundue proportion, of re- 
presentation given to one class, or in a 
deficient representation in respect to 
another class ; others will think it can- 
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not be materially mended; but the ob- 
ject, the principle we all have, is to secure 
in some measure or other to each section, 
to each class, a certain representation— 
and for the purposes which I have 
stated—namely, to secure information to 
the House, to secure that justice which 
is attained when the House has before 
it the representation of all divisions, and 
to secure the welding together of the 
members of the community into a sense 
of common union. Well, Sir, if we 
realize these principles, and turn to the 
question before us, I think we must at 
once see that the question of sex, at all 
events, does not primarily arise in the 
topic now under consideration. All the 
principles I have laid down apply with- 
out distinction of person to men and to 
women. There may be reasons, to which 
I will refer presently, why women should 
be excluded from any share in the elec- 
tion of the members of a representative 
Assembly ; but, at all events, this much, 
I think, must be admitted—-that the bur- 
den lies on those who insist on their ex- 
clusion to justify their exclusion, and 
that, primd facie, distinction of sex does 
not appear as an element in the problem 
under consideration. I do not shrink 
from the necessity of positive proof of 
the claim Iam advocating; but I must 
point out to the opponents of this Bill 
that logically and constitutionally the 
burden rests upon them to justify the 
exclusion which actually obtains. Now, 
Sir, I remember that some years ago, 
when a question of the extension of the 
suffrage was brought on a Wednesday 
afternoon before this House, a right 
hon. Gentleman, who then filled the 
Office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
came down to the House and laid down 
this principle—that he thought all 
members of the community should be 
admitted to a share in the representa- 
tion in this House against whom there 
could not ‘be established personal un- 
fitness or political danger in consequence 
of their inclusion. Prove they are 
personally unfit, and you then establish 
a good reason for not admitting them to 
the franchise. Prove that political 
danger would follow their admission, 
and you again establish a reason for ex- 
cluding them; but, unless you prove one 
or the other, their case is established 
when they come claiming to be admit- 
ted, because you certainly gain some- 
thing by their admission, and you must 
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prove a loss in order to deny their claim 
to be admitted. That was thought at 
the time, Sir, to be rather a revolution- 
ary sentiment; but, in truth, it isa com- 
monplace of the Constitution, and the 
exceptions cover every case that may be 
rightly alleged against the exclusion of 
any class or any set of persons in the 
community. And, with regard to the 
problem in hand, the question arises, 
can you demonstrate with respect to 
women that they are personally unfit to 
exercise the franchise, or can you demon- 
strate that political danger would follow 
their inclusion? And, let it be remem- 
bered, Sir, what the problem is as ex- 
pressed in this Bill. We are not dealing 
with a universal enfranchisement of 
women or @ universal enfranchisement 
of men. We take the lines which have 
been adopted by Parliament as those 
which are best fitted to secure within this 
House a representation of the people in 
the country; and what you have got to 
do in going through any constituency, as 
it is at present formed, is to demon- 
strate in respect of the women in com- 
parison with the men that there is 
personal unfitness, or that there would 
be political danger from their inclusion. 
Of course, with respect to this matter 
of personal unfitness, I might cite 
women who are most distinguished in 
arts, in literature, and in the science, 
and even in the practice, of government ; 
but I confess that I think that is not a 
fair and a right method of argument. I 
might cite in the same way men who are 
distinguished in the science and practice 
of government. The real problem before 
us is that of comparing the average man 
with the average woman, and discovering 
whether, in acomparison between those, 
you can find any radical unfitness in the 
members of one sex to disqualify them 
from exercising the franchise under the 
conditions under which the franchise is 
now exercised by the other sex. Let any 
hon. Member in his imagination go down 
any street of the borough he represents 
and go from house to house. He finds in 
one house a maiden lady or a widow 
living alone, paying her rates and taxes, 
and fulfilling all her duties as a member 
of society ; and in the next house a man, 
a father of a family. Taking them one by 
one, side by side, can you attribute to one 
as against the other any personal unfit- 
ness? It may be said that women are 
ignorant. It may be said that they are 
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prejudiced; that they are led away by 
their sentiment; that they are unin- 
formed ; and that they are controlled by 
priests, or by some other persons exer- 
cising considerable influence over their 
feelings and opinions. Cannot every one 
of these things be said of men also? 
Who are the opponents of women who 
come and say they are ignorant? Who 
are the opponents of women who come 
and say they are prejudiced? You meet 
prejudice by prejudice, and then you pro- 
claim your intellectual superiority by 
declaring that the other sex are affected 
with this disability of intellect. In respect 
of this, as it appears to me, ludicrous 
criticism, knowing how indissolubly con- 
nected men and women are, how little we 
can escape from the range of their in- 
tellect, how very feeble we are to cut 
ourselves adrift from the influence of 
their thoughts and feelings, I have often 
thought of a couplet of Mr. Pope, who 
was very severe upon women and said 
many harsh things of them ; and whose 
relations, indeed, with the sex were not 
always happy. But he said one thing 
which I have always thought to be a 
conclusive reply to all these objections. 
Hon. Members will remember one of 
the Royal Princesses who had a dog, 
upon the collar of which was engraved 
the couplet Mr. Pope wrote— 


“ Tam Her Highness’ dog at Kew, 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ?”’ 


When men charge women with prejudice 
and ignorance, and with being controlled 
by priests, 1 am tempted to turn upon 
them and reply—‘ Pray tell me, Sir, 
whose dog are you?” If women follow 
priests, what priest do you follow? Isit 
the editor of the daily paper? I am 
afraid we have in this House some ex- 
perience of dependence on priests of that 
kind, who differ only from the more re- 
cognized order of the priesthood in this 
respect—that their principles are not 
quite so fixed, and that what they are 
ready to proclaim to-day they are equally 
ready to denounce to-morrow. Now, as 
to political danger, there is a notion that 
if you admitted women to the franchise 
this same objection to priests would arise. 
A notion is also sometimes advanced 
that you would find women voting toge- 
ther, and a most alarming picture is pre- 
sented to our imagination of the women 
all going one way, and the men all going 
the other. I do not think that shows 
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any great knowledge of women. As far 
as I have had any acquaintance with 
them, I have found them differ amongst 
themselves very much as men differ 
amongst themselves, and if some have 
one favourite priest others have another ; 
some are re-actionary, while others are 
very much in favour of moving in ad- 
vance ; and if you have any regard to 
facts, you cannot allege this rushing toge- 
ther of women in one direction and the 
men in another. The hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Hanbury), who 
has given Notice to move the rejection of 
this Bill, did, I believe, once vote for it, 
and I understand that he has explained 
the reason of his change to be this—that 
he thought there might be a political 
danger in the severance of political 
rights from the possession of the phy- 
sical power; that, under certain contin- 
gencies, you would get women voting in 
a mass, and, perhaps, out-voting the 
men, which would cause a rebellion on 
the part of men, who, being endowed 
with greater physical power than women, 
would put down by brute force the 
people who would out-vote them. I 
think I do not misrepresent the hon. 
Member in saying that these were the 
reasons of his conversion. Now, as I 
have said, that is a picture of possible 
danger which ispurely imaginary. There 
is no reason whatever to apprehend it. 
But more than that. I will venture to say 
that itis an imaginary picture, only to be 
entertained when one is in the first stage 
of reflection on the constitution of politi- 
cal society. It is perfectly true that in 
the very elementary stages of society 
physical force directs the order and rela- 
tion of things in that society. In the 
very earliest stages women suffered from 
that fact in those very rudimentary 
forms of society—which may still be 
found in some remote corners of the 
world—where women-children, for in- 
stance, are habitually put to death, with 
certain rare exceptions, and where 
women-wives were taken by a process 
of capture and theft just as cattle are in 
partially advanced communities. But 
even amongst communities so unad- 
vanced as those, you find the beginnings 
of law and the inception of reason and 
justice, without which, in fact, society 
could not exist; and as society goes on 
. developing in its political organization, 
the notion of law, and of reason, and 
of justice gradually supplants, one by 
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one, all these notions of force, until in 
the end the exercise of force is habitu- 
ally directed as the resultant of reason 
and justice requires. And to apprehend 
any return to the elementary form of 
society from the advanced form of society 
is to invite a return to anarchy from 
civilization. The Constitution, and the 
rules of the Constitution, are conditions 
of thought which are the commonplaces 
of every civilized community, just as in 
this House the Rules and Orders of the 
House are things which are so much 
the standing objects of our thoughts, 
that we are almost incapable at times 
of conceiving of their alteration. And, 
in the same way, if you got society so 
far advanced as to have admitted women 
to the suffrage on the ground of justice, 
you might dismiss as an altogether 
imaginary fear the notion that there 
would arise again an insurrection of 
force formally setting aside the conces- 
sion made by law. The hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire is very sensitive 
about appeals and suggestions that 
might interfere with the regularity and 
good government of any Empire. He 
has recently taken occasion to express 
his dissatisfaction with the language 
of a right hon. Gentleman, because that 
right hon. Gentleman chose to denounce 
with great energy and vehemence what 
hethought wasthe beginning of injustice; 
and the hon. Member for North Staf- 
fordshire appears to be of opinion that 
it is injudicious to denounce? injustice, 
because you may lead those who suffer 
from injustice to be dissatisfied with 
their situation. Now, Sir, if that is in- 
judicious, how much greater is the in- 
judiciousness of those who would sug- 
gest to the members of a civilized com- 
munity a return to brute force in order 
to overcome the conclusions which you 
have arrived at by considerations of 
reason and of justice? Before quitting 
this part of the subject, let me observe 
that, although I have been arguing the 
question very much on d@ priori con- 
siderations, it is not, after all, necessary 
to do so. We have got experience of 
the operation of woman suffrage. We 
have admitted women to the vote in the 
municipalities. We have admitted 
women to the vote in the election of 
school boards; and, more than that, we 
have admitted women to the eligibility of 
being chosen as members of the school 
boards. ‘Well, now, have we discovered 
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any personal unfitness or seen any trace 
of political danger from those experi- 
ments? I have made inquiries where- 
ever I have gone as to the result of the 
experiments as to the admission of women 
to take a part in these municipal and 
educational matters; and, with one ex- 
ception, to which I shall presently refer, 
the replies I have met with have all 
been favourable to the experiment. I 
am told that women take great interest 
in municipal matters; that they readily 
come to the poll in about as great pro- 
portion as men ; that they are very care- 
ful in the choice of persons to represent 
them; that they are known for a strict 
regard to character; and that one thing 
they desire to secure is the presence of 
a respectable and responsible person on 
the board which is to administer the 
affairs of the town or the affairs of the 
school district. I have met with only 
one exception. One gentleman whom I 
asked told me that the experiment had 
not succeeded. Iwasalarmed. I asked 
him why—in what particular had it 
failed? He told me it had not suc- 
ceeded ; that it was not the function of 
women. Well, I endeavoured to draw 
him back, to tell me experimentally what 
had been the proved defects, what were 
the faults which he had discovered, 
what were the errors which had been 
committed. I could get nothing out 
of him, except this dictum—that it was 
not the function of women to take any 
part in public matters, and therefore the 
experiment has not succeeded. With 
that single exception, which was no ex- 
ception at all, the answers I have met 
with from all parts have been favour- 
able to the admission of women to poli- 
tical privileges. I am not indeed con- 
scious of any political arguments that 
have been advanced against this ques- 
tion which are insisted upon gravely. 
But I am aware that that does not ex- 
haust the matter. There are other 
reasons which are insisted upon against 
the admission of women to the fran- 
chise; reasons which have considerable 
influence with many persons, and to 
which, of course, I must address my- 
self. It is said—‘‘ After all, the ex- 
periment is on a small scale. I do not 
suppose there will be any danger to Go- 
vernment or the Constitution. Things 
will go on much as they are at present. 
Perhaps a little more attention will be 
paid to the claims of women. Cases in 
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which their interests are concerned wil! 
be more sharply inquired into, and so it 
will be an advantage to admit them to 
the franchise ; but if you do admit them 
to the franchise you must consider also 
the effects upon the character and the 
position of women, and those effects are 
so alarming and so much to be depre- 
cated, that it is impossible to concede the 
claim which is insisted upon.” I must 
grapple with that argument, and I do 
so without any sort of hesitation, be- 
cause, so far from the effects on the cha- 
racter and position of women by their 
admission to the franchise being alarm- 
ing or such as to be deprecated, I 
believe, on the contrary, they will be 
such as are much to be desired; and 
that it will be productive altogether of 
beneficial effects both on women’s cha- 
racter and to society. In the first place, 
it is undoubtedly true that if we ad- 
mitted women to the franchise, we 
should secure to them a degree of in- 
dependence which many people are now 
slow to concede to them. We should 
recognize them as being self-dependent, 
self-sustaining, and independent mem- 
bers of the community, not bound to 
rely upon other people, and not neces- 
sarily having their existence connected 
in a dependent way with that of some 
other member of society. What would 
be the first effect of that on what I may 
call the economic position of the ques- 
tion? Is it not perfectly clear that the 
more you develop in women the idea of 
self-dependence and self-sustainment, 
the more certain is the improvement 
you effect in their economic position? 
You would introduce into general so- 
ciety a new moral notion that it is the 
duty of the parents of a girl to train 
that girl in some measure for a self- 
sustained and self-dependent existence— 
to train her so, that under the circum- 
stances of the future she might, if neces- 
sary, be able to maintain herself as a 
boy is now trained to maintain himself. 
If you get that notion of the self-depend- 
ence of women, I shall consider pre- 
sently at what cost that may be realized ; 
but if you get that notion developed in 
society, the inevitable result is that you 
make it an obligation, an element of 
duty, on the part of the parents, to 
qualify their children to sustain the part 
which they will be called upon to take. 
The immediate effect of that on the eco- 
nomic position of women would, in itself, 
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be a revolution, but a revolution of the 
most desirable kind. Because, what is 
the economic position of women now? 
There are women who earn wages; but, 
in the majority of cases, the wages of 
women are wages not for the sustain- 
ment of existence, but in aid of existence. 
Women in relation to the economic 
world are very much in the same posi- 
tion as the agricultural labourer used to 
be under the old Poor Law, when it was 
not thought a necessary part of the 
organization of society that the agricul- 
tural labourer should sustain himself by 
his wages, but that his wages should be 
assisted by the poor rates, and the poor 
rates assisted by his wages. So now, 
women not having an independent exist- 
ence, not having thrown upon them the 
duty and the privilege of maintaining 
themselves, are remitted to a sphere of 
work in which what they earn is simply 
an assistance to means obtained else- 
where, and not sufficient for the sustain- 
ment of themselves. Now, if that is a 
change to be apprehended, that, at all 
events, is a gain. It may be a gain 
purchased at considerable loss—that I 
will refer to presently—but that is a 
gain, and a gain to which I would ask 
the most careful attention of those who 
are opposed to this movement. But 
now, it may be asked, if you have women 
thus self-sustaining, and living by them- 
selves, earning enough to live upon and 
ruling their own affairs, will you not 
cause an absolute revolution in society ? 
The women and the men will come to- 
gether then on comparatively equal 
terms, and you will not have that sweet 
relation of dependence and support which 
is the characteristic of the present state 
of existence. I admit that revolution 
would happen; but is it a revolution to 
be deplored? Has not every stage of 
advance that has been made by woman 
to the position which she now {fills in 
English society been accompanied with 
the same fears which are expressed with 
respect to her future advance? Every 
stage of advance which has been made 
has been accompanied with these cries 
of alarm. When you, in the first in- 
stance, gave her any duty, any separate 
rights, you were met with the suggestion 
that you were raising a rebel in your 
household and rending the bonds of so- 
ciety. Take, for instance, the women of 
the harem. If you suggested to any 
person in the East to give to women that 
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degree of enfranchisement which obtains 
in the West, you would be told at once 
that it would be impossible for society 
to go on under such a change; that you 
would no longer have the well-organized 
society which happens to exist, and that 
you might expect some revolution. 
Still, we have gone through that stage, 
and wefinditisagain. So even now in 
our social condition in the West. Genera- 
tion after generation, we have been en- 
larging the sphere of woman’s thoughts, 
the range of her study, the circle of 
her ideas, and every generation there 
have been some people to raise this cry 
of alarm, and every successive genera- 
tion has seen it falsified. I am not dis- 
posed, Sir, to speak very harshly of 
these fears. They are exceedingly natu- 
ral. We all know the conditions of 
society under which we have been born 
and reared. We look back with affec- 
tion to the memories of our infancy and 
youth, and we feel a very natural anxiety 
lest anything should be done to change 
that youthful order of the household, 
and the social condition under which we 
ourselves have grown up. In the same 
way we may look back upon every stage 
of the development of society with the 
same affection, and experience the same 
alarm. But I venture to say, that if 
the change which we propose could be 
realized, instead of shrinking from it, 
we should invite its consummation. Sir, 
this is like a proposal that might be made 
in China to enfranchise women from the 
servitude under which they are supposed 
tolabourfrom going about with small feet 
oased in cramped shoes. I have no doubt 
that if it were suggested to a Chinaman 
that women should be allowed free play, 
even in the function of walking, you 
would get conjured up to your imagina- 
tion a very fearful picture as to the re- 
sult of the dependence of the sex in that 
respect being changed. What can be 
prettier than the fancy of the woman 
tottering towards you on feeble feet, 
until you open your arms and she falls 
within them to receive the support of 
your strength? Would not the founda- 
tions of society be upset if she could stand 
alone? That analogy is absolutely per- 
fect with respect to the enfranchise- 
ment of women. You have got women 
in a limited sphere of duty, and with a 
limited range of ideas. We propose to 
enlarge that sphere of duty and that 
range of ideas, and we say that thereby 
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you will make women better instead of 
worse, and make men better instead of 
worse also. I ask those who dwell most 
strongly upon this beautiful picture of 
the past, to recognize frankly for them- 
selves the cost of that picture. The hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James), who, I believe, first dis- 
covered his considerable talents to the 
House in speaking on this question, 
dwelt at length upon the magic of home 
and the remembrances of childhood, 
which, as he said, might possibly have 
been cast with women not perfectly edu- 
cated ; and whoselessons, though given in 
ungrammaticallanguageand with limited 
knowledge, were lessons which would 
endure to the end. Perfectly true. But 
was affection going to vanish if women 
became grammatical? Is the house- 
hold god to be destroyed because women 
have a little larger range of duties? 
Will the remembrance of childhood and 
the relation of a mother to a child pass 
away because you have advanced women 
in the social and educational sphere? A 
lady, who has recently written on this 
subject, has conjured up the notion that 
if the change which she regards as in- 
evitable is consummated, the result will 
be that woman will become a loveless 
creature, a being incapable of loving and 
of being loved. That must be a wonderful 
picture ; but, in spite of the gravity with 
which this lady has reproduced it, we 
may afford to dismiss it as altogether 
illusory. ‘‘ Love laughs at locksmiths ;”’ 
and the notion that you are going to get 
rid of love because you give women a 
vote is one that cannot be seriously 
entertained by any person who has had, 
I will not say the experience, but even 
the capacity, of studying the stories of 
the human affections. ‘he foam-born 
goddess, according to the old legend, 
laughed with the easy consciousness of 
victory, when she stood side by side with 
Pallas and Juno in the contest for the 
apple. AndI am quite sure that we may 
altogether dismiss any such effect from 
this Bill, even if it should become law 
to-morrow. You will not dissolve society 
because you give to women the power 
to vote at Parliamentary Elections; and, 
as I have said, I ask hon. Membersto con- 
sider the cost of the limitations we main- 
tain. The narrowness of women’s range 
of ideas is absolutely deleterious in its 
effect. Our earliest lessons are received 
from them. Are they not often lessons 
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that we have afterwards to unlearn with 
great difficulty and pain, and do we not 
often find a difficulty in freeing ourselves 
from them, and in emancipating our- 
selves from the errors of our earliest 
education? Again, to those who enter 
into the marriage relations of life, how 
constantly does it happen that the man’s 
freedom of intellect is a thing kept to 
himself, that he is incapable of impart- 
ing to the woman with whom so much of 
his life is spent any conception of the 
range of his thoughts? He does not 
find in her any companionship ; but, on 
the contrary, he finds her a drag upon 
his aspirations, and a drawback upon 
his advance. You may, if you choose, 
contract the sphere of women’s thought, 
but you may be sure that that con- 
traction will re-act upon yourselves ; and 
in enfranchising women you not only 
give them a benefit, but you confer a 
benefit upon yourselves. You may then 
realize the vision of the poet— 


‘* To live, and see her learn, and learn by her, 
Out of the low, obscure, and petty world.” 


The political reasons for granting the 
prayer of the Bill appear to me to be un- 
deniable ; but I confess they are not the 
reasons why I most stoutly support it. 
The reason why I urge it upon the ac- 
ceptance of the House is, that I believe 
it will develop a fuller, freer, nobler 
woman, by admitting woman into the 
sphere of political thought and duty— 
that by advancing woman you advance 
man with her. Some of those who hear 
me may say—‘‘ But what is to be the 
end? We do not see the end to which 
you are advancing.” That may possibly 
be. Ido not know that we are always 
bound to see the ultimate goal towards 
which we are moving. If we are mov- 
ing upon right principles, if we are 
actuated by a feeling of justice, if the 
hand that moves above us and leads us 
on is a hand in which we can place im- 
plicit faith and confidence, if the light 
that is leading us through the encircling 
gloom is not a snare from the abyss, but 
one which we can trust with absolute 
reliance—then, I say—‘‘ Trust to that 
light; follow the hand without fear of 
the future.” Let any man—a husband, 
father, or brother—consider the case of a 
young woman or girl committed to his 
care. You havethere a human being of 
infinite capabilities of mind, body, and 
soul. Can it by possibility be right to 
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limit the range of the development of 
that human creature in any way what- 
ever? Will not human society be im- 
ar by making the most of her 
aculties, whatever those faculties may 
be? She will be improved and you will 
be improved. The whole community 
will be advanced, and it is upon that 
account mainly and principally, that I 
propose the second reading of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. HANBURY: No one recognizes 
more heartily than I do the gracious and 
well-deserved tribute of respect which 
has been paid by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard to the memory of Mr. Russell 
Gurney. There can be no doubt that 
women had a great advocate in Mr. 
Russell Gurney, who was desirous of 
seeing some great and general progress 
of their welfare. But I do not believe 
that this Bill is in any way calculated to 
advance their cause. Before I proceed 
to discuss this Bill, I wish to make one 
or two remarks on the change of advo- 
cates which has taken place in regard to 
the advocates of the Bill. I congratu- 
late the hon. Member for Liskeard on 
having supplanted two such able advo- 
cates as the hon. Members for Man- 
chester and Marylebone (Mr. Jacob 
Bright and Mr. Forsyth). I can only 
express a hope that this constant change 
of advocates is not one of the first symp- 
toms of that fickleness which some of us 
are inclined to associate with female 
politicians. Of course, I know that the 
ladies are under considerable obligations 
to the hon. Member, who was their 
champion on the last occasion under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. I be- 
lieve that he did them the greatest ser- 
vice he could do by talking out their own 
Bill. I hope his appearance here to- 
day as the proposer of the Bill is a proof 
that he is going to have the question 
fairly fought out—not merely talked 
upon, but put to the test of a division. 
But I do feel, even although I am freely 
disposed to discuss and vote upon the 
measure, that there is some objection to 
bringing it before the same House, the 
same Parliament, Session after Session, 
without any new arguments being ad- 
duced, and without any prospect of a 
change, except one, which would throw 
further and further back the cause which 
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the hon. Gentleman advocates. It is 
impossible that anybody who takes an 
interest in the question can fail to see 
that, so far from making progress inside 
or outside of this House, the more it is 
discussed the further it goes back. Very 
few indeed approve of the principle as 
it is submitted to us either inside or 
outside of the House. Among the 
women themselves there is no wide- 
spread feeling at all. Among all my 
acquaintances I do not know a single 
woman who takes an interest in the 
matter, or wishes to have a vote. One 
of the things most likely to upset Par- 
liamentary government is to make the 
vote too cheap. We have found that to 
a great extent in our system of local go- 
vernment. The great difficulty we have 
to deal with is that people when they 
have got a vote will not use it; and I 
am afraid that if we extend the same 
principle to Parliamentary government, 
the representative system of which I, 
together with the hon. Member, am so 
proud, will receive a severe blow. The 
feeling against this measure is increas- 
ing, not only outside the House, but in- 
side the House itself. I venture to say 
there is no question which has ever been 
submitted to our consideration, upon 
which you find so many Members 
changing their minds. I have seen, 
that I know of, no woman outside who 
asks for a vote: but I know there are a 
great number of Members inside the 
House who will give their votes to-day 
who, like myself, have entirely changed 
their opinion on the matter. A few 
years ago, actuated by a kind of political 
gallantry, I thought there was no ob- 
jection in giving women a vote. But, 
although gallantry originally prompted 
some of us to vote in favour of this 
measure, we now feel that the greatest 
kindness we can do to the women them- 
selves is to refuse them this vote, and 
put them out of the turmoil and struggle 
of political life, and not place them in 
that false position in which they would 
have to choose between the rights of 
men and the privileges of women. I 
appeal to hon. Members who sit on this 
side of the House to say whether they 
are to any extent swayed by the idea 
that this demand made on the part of 
the ladies would add new recruits to the 
Conservative cause. Those ladies who 
would come forward prominently, and 
give their votes at Parliamentary Elec- 
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tions, are not the ladies who, if returned 
to Parliament themselves, would be 
likely to sit on this side. But, whether 
that be so or not, I am quite sure that 
in the immediate future this Bill, if 
passed, would be pregnant with very 
serious disaster. And, whether we are 
Conservatives, or Radicals, or Liberals, 
we must all see that it is not only a 
measure that would revolutionize society, 
but that it would do worse than that, 
for it would entirely decompose it. In 
dealing with the Bill, there is one very 
great difficulty Iam under. That diffi- 
culty arises in this way. It is totally im- 
possible to know what the hon. Member 
himself means by the Bill he has placed 
before the House. I would ask him one 
plain question. Does he, by this am- 
biguous Bill, mean to give the fran- 
chise to married women or not? [Mr. 
Courtney: No.] I am very glad to 
have that question fairly answered ; but 
I wish it had been anSwered more 
clearly in the Bill itself. But, now 
that I have got an answer, clearly 
and distinctly from the hon. Member, 
I tell him that if that is the case, 
then this is a most disingenuous Bill, 
for the whole of the speech of the hon. 
Member was a speech addressed to 
the wrongs of women. There was a 
great deal of d'{priort argument in it}; 
but nothing was said about the special 
wrongs of the women, whose cause he 
advocates in this measure. We have 
heard a great deal in this discussion to- 
day, and throughout the time the ques- 
tion has been fought, from the very first 
time when Mr. Mill brought it forward, 
the question seemed to be entirely 
fought out upon the wrongs of married 
women. We have heard it said that the 
Bill was to redress the wrongs of one- 
half of the human race, and the answer 
has been made that those women have 
not the responsibilities nor the duties 
which men have, and that they have net 
the same perils to undergo. Miss Lydia 
Becker, for instance, met this argument 
by saying, when it was alleged that 
women were not exposed to the same 
perils as men—‘“‘ As a matter of fact, 
we understand that the percentage of 
women who lose their lives in the dan- 
gers incident to them in the profession 
of marriage exceeds the percentage of 
soldiers killed in battle.” I donot see 
how this argument of the perils of bat- 
tle or of maternity is to be at all affected 
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if the Billis not to apply to married 
women. In orderto be consistent and 
logical, the hon. Member, in supporting 
the Bill, indulged in arguments which 
applied to the wrongs of women as a 
whole. But, when he has to put his 
thought into practice and place the Bill 
before the House, the hon. Gentleman 
does not try to redress the wrongs of 
women as a class or whole, and as ex- 
posed to special perils; but all he does 
is to bring in a Bill which simply gives 
a vote to a certain number of well-to- 
do females. That is all that the hon. 
Member does, and nothing else. I ob- 
ject to the Bill, therefore, on the ground 
that it is disingenuous, and also because 
it is a mere piece of class legislation. 
It is a Bill which only affects the well- 
to-do, and ‘which fails to affect the 
poorer class of women. Asa rule, the 
female voters on municipal matters are 
persons who belong to the middle and 
upper classes. [An hon. MemBer: No, 
no.| I will read a letter written by a 
clerk of one of our Southern towns, and 
I think Imay say from my own expe- 
rience that it‘is a fair sample of what 
happens at municipal elections all over 
the country— 


“We are blessed with about 500 women 
voters on the burgess roll. I think the pre- 
ponderance is very large on the side of the 
middle and upper classes. This arises from the 
fact that many of the widows of the working 
class, when the head of the household is gone, 
content themselves with becoming lodgers, or 
are excused their rates, or procure the aid of the 
parish authorities.”’ 


The result is, that the only people 
who would be enfranchised by this 
Bill are maiden ladies with property, 
so placed that, in spite of having 
this charm of property, they have 
not yet been able to acquire that 
position which is called—not very grace- 
fully—by Miss Becker ‘‘the profession 
of marriage.’’ Then, again, I contend 
that a large amount of mischief would 
be done by giving this vote to female 
lodgers. Certainly, in our large towns, 
no one could deny that we should be 
giving a vote to a class of women who 
are, perhaps, the least deserving of it. 
I should like to know, for instance, what 
would be the position of any hon. 
Member who represented the district of 
Pimlico to which I have alluded within 
the borough of Chelsea? Would not 
any Member returned for that borough 
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oceupy a very extraordinary position in 
this House? I think the Bill in this 
respect would do very serious mischief. 
So far from giving a’ vote to the best 
class of women, you would only succeed 
in giving it to the very worst. When 
we are told that the wrongs we are to 
redress are the wrongs of the married 
women, we cannot fail to see that a vote 
given to women of this kind would work 
in a most mischievous way towards up- 
setting the present position of the fran- 
chise. Miss Lydia Becker herself says 
this. She does not mention specifically 
either married women or the other class 
to which I have referred ; but she says 
this, and it seems to bear upon the 
question— 


“ Every extension of the franchise to classes 
hitherto excluded lowers and weakens the 
status of the classes which remain out of the 


pale,”? 


So much for the question of natural 
right, on which the bon. Member laid 
so much stress. [Mr. Courtney: No, 
no.} Then I have much misunderstood 
the argument. I should like to know 
where he gets his natural right, which 
denies and refuses to the best of women 
and the flower of womanhood a vote, 
and gives it to those who are the bane 
of -society ? I should like to know under 
what natural right he comes forward 
and says that women are to vote, but 
are not to sit as representatives ? Where 
is the difference? How does natural 
right work there? From what strained 
source does the hon. Member derive 
this doctrine? If you go back to his- 
tory and expediency, it would seem that 
women have much more right to sit in 
this House, apart from the turmoil of 
politics. If you look to their weakness 
and to their sensitiveness, you will see 
that they are much more fitted to sit in 
this House than to engage in the tur- 
moil of public life outside. The very 
people who support this Bill are 
fond of appealing to history to show 
the great deeds women have done; 
but they must bear in mind that it 
has been in the position I have 
pointed out—from the serene dignity of 
the Throne—and when they have been 
shut out from the actual strife of life 
that they have shown their capacity for 
ruling. We are willing to admit that, 
because our case does not rest upon the 
intellectual inferiority of women. The 
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whole of our case rests on three things 
—first, feminine weakness; secondly, 
the difference of sex; and lastly, the 
temptations to which women are ex- 
posed. It is a remarkable fact that in 
this Bill the women who are to be en- 
franchised should be women who are 
not married, and that the women 
alone who have wrongs should be 
the married women. Why, under 
these circumstances, is the vote denied 
to them in the Bill? It is the most in- 
consistent Bill I ever heard of. It is 
simply a Bill to give a vote to people 
who have no wrongs to redress, while it 
— entirely over those whom you say 

ave wrongs. The hon. Member said a 
great deal, no doubt, about representa- 
tion. But the women are not unrepre- 
sented at this moment. Their interests 
are the interests of men. They do not 
stand on a different footing from men. 
If a husband punishes them, or a ques- 
tion arises as to the property of married 
women, they have brothers and other 
relations who will advocate their cause ; 
and, further than that, when the hon. 
Member spoke of representation, it was 
not an English idea of representation 
which he had in his mind, but rather 
that;which exists in America. It resolved 
itself into a question of delegates—of 
having every class a delegate. Every 
class, and trade, and interest is, I sup- 
pose, to have a separate representation. 
So far as interests are concerned, 
I cannot for the life of me see where, 
in the whole of the speech of the hon. 
Member, he succeeded in pointing 
out how the interests of women are op- 
posed to those of men. He failed to 
make out any case either on the ground 
of natural right or natural wrong. When 
I speak of wrongs, I am reminded that, 
in the course of the present Session, 
there was a case in which a complaint 
was made. A Bill was brought forward 
early in the Session—I believe by the 
hon. and learned Member for Durham 
(Mr. Herschell)—in which he wished to 
do away with actions for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, and I find that an 
interesting Petition against that Bill 
was presented by the ladies. Their Pe- 
tition is really interesting, as showing 
the one grievance which, as far as I have 
been able to see, they have yet been able 
to prove. The Petition runs as follows, 
and it expresses peculiar notions about 
marriage itself :— 
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“The humble Petition of the undersigned 
showeth— That i is the natural and 
honourable profession in which the majority of 
women maintain themselves by the worn of 
the conjugal, social, and domestic duties which 
appertain to the position of a wife. That the 
entrance on this profession comes to a woman 
through an offer or promise of marriage. That 
the acceptance of such offer or promise debars 
the woman from forming other ties, and the 
breaking or non-performance of such promise 
hinders her from obtaining an establishment in 
life, inasmuch as a woman who has given her 
promise and affections to one man cannot trans- 
fer them to another without grievous loss. That 
the law guards the rights of contracting parties 
by annexing penalties to breaches of contract, 
or by providing compensation when one of the 
parties suffers through the default of the other. 
That it would be highly injurious and inex- 
pedient to lessen the sense of the binding nature 
of a legal promise by permitting promises of 
marriage to be broken with impunity. That 
men do ‘not usually marry for a maintenance, 
while marriage is regarded as the proper and 
usual means through which women obtgin a 
maintenance; therefore, a breach of promise 
of marriage by a man @ woman causes 
a pecuniary loss which is not usually suffered 
through a breach of promise by a woman 
to a man. That the proposal to abolish 
actions for breach of promise of marriage 
would deprive that section of Her Majesty’s 
subjects who are excluded from _representa- 
tion in your honourable House of protection 
against the wrongful acts of those who have 
a monopoly in making the laws.” 


Now, there is no grievance which this 
House, which has a monopoly of doing 
wrong, is not always anxious to redress. 
Women hold property, and therefore it 
is said that property should not be un- 
represented. That is a good argument, 
no doubt. I do not think that property 
is sufficiently represented; but we must 
look at the facts as they are. How does 
the matter stand in regard to the repre- 
sentation of property? In all our local 
government—in the election of Guar- 
dians, for instance—and in all matters 
where property is most nearly touched, 
where it has to bear a number of bur- 
dens, and where taxation is really almost 


the whole duty of the body elected, 


property has its full influence. The 
owner of property may not only give 
one vote, but possibly may give 12, if 
he has a large property—six as occupier 
and six as owner, making 12 altogether. 
In a case like that, where property 
is actually represented, women have 
votes already; but in Parliamentary 
Elections, I am sorry to say, pro- 
perty has very little to do with it. 
The greatest Peer in the land, for 
instance, has not a vote atall. A man 
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may have 50,000 acres of land, but 
he has only the same vote asa man who 
lives in a lodging. Therefore, the ques- 
tion of property has really nothing to 
do with the matter. What you do find 
is this, that property is a qualification, 
but it is only one out of several others. 
An appeal has been made by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard to the principle of 
taxation without representation. As a 
matter of history, the people who raise 
that cry are utterly mistaken. It was 
originally raised. by Lord Chatham as a 
grievance of the American Colonists, 
and it had reference to people who were 
outside the country altogether, and who 
did not live in the same homes and with 
the families of those who were already 
represented. Such people were in a 
wholly different position from that oc- 
eupied by these women who live in the 
same homes, and have so many interests 
in common with those who are already 
represented. Every man pays taxes, 
either directly or indirectly, and yet 
how many are there who have no direct 
voice in the representation? Therefore, 
I do not think that argument ought to 
have much weight. What are we taxed 
for? Is it not for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our property and our persons; 
and are there any people in the world 
who derive more benefit from this taxa- 
tion than the women? Then comes the 
further question raised by the hon. Gen- 
tleman with reference to the franchise. 
We are told that the vote has been 
already given to women in many local 
matters. Indeed, the concession, it is 
urged, has gone to the extent of con- 
ferring upon them the municipal fran- 
chise. For my own part, I do not place 
much faith in these arguments by ana- 
logy. Some people, if they have made 
two mistakes, wish to make a third in 
order to be consistent. I think we have 
gone too far in giving women the muni- 
cipal franchise ; but, even supposing we 
have not done wrong in granting it to 
them, there isa great difference between 
a local franchise and the general fran- 
chise which it is sought to give to women 
now. No doubtin the boroughs women 
whoarelargely interested where property 
is concerned have a vote, and I do not 
know that they use it badly; but there 
is nothing like the same excitement 
about those elections that there is about 
Imperial Elections. Women are not 
there thrown into the turmoil and bitter- 
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ness of public life that prevail in General 
Elections. Again, at General Elections, 
there arises the great question of the 
defence of the country, to which women 
contribute in no sort of way ; and it cer- 
tainly seems to me that the responsibili- 
ties and the rights of citizenship ought 
to go together. Since the franchise has 
been so largely extended, we have intro- 
duced almost too much sentiment into 
our political life. The masses are now 
too likely to be swayed by a great orator 
and to be at the mercy of empirical 
statesmanship. We are placed to a 
great extent at the mercy of mobs, and 
that danger would be greatly increased 
if women were added to the number of 
our voters. I do not think that on 
either of these grounds the hon. Member 
for Liskeard has made out his case. 
This, however, is not a question of rights 
or wrongs, of property or taxation, or 
anything of that sort. It is simply a 
question of expediency. I think the 
fact cannot be denied that Government 
rests in the last resort upon force. I 
should like to know what has been the 
result even of recent additions to the 
franchise? Can the hon. Gentleman 
say that it does not rest the Government 
more and more upon force? Was not 
the franchise extended to these people 
partly, perhaps, because they were 
deemed fit for it, but chiefly because it 
was thought that the great force of the 
country should also be the governing 
force of the county? We cannot get 
over the fact that force is at the battom 
of all government. The hon. Gentleman 
has represented modern civilization as a 
Utopia, which I do not believe it to be; 
but government rests in the last resort 
upon force, and the women whom the 
hon. Gentleman wishes to enfranchise 
do not contribute to that force by main- 
taining order at home, or by defeating 
the enemies of the country abroad. All 
the advantages women possess they ob- 
tain by reason of their weakness. If we 
are to carry out the principles of the 
hon. Gentleman to their logical conclu- 
sion, we should produce those results. 
In the first place, we should haye women 
competing with men in every condition 
of life. They might compete, no doubt, 
but it would be impossible to get rid of 
the two differences I have mentioned— 
the difference of weakness and the dif- 
ference of sex. I candidly believe that 
the mere fact of women competing with 
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men would deprive the former of many 
of the privileges which at present gal- 
lantry, courtesy, and consideration always 
extend to them among all classes of the 
community. We all know from our 
Own experience that the more women 
try to imitate men and to compete with 
them, the more does our respect for 
them gradually diminish. On the other 
eee I will only touch very lightly ; but 

must say I do not think there would 
be any great gain to the morality of this 
country if we were to have this constant 
confusion of the sexes. The present 
measure owes its existence partly to the 
increasing rarity of marriage. That 
question has been very ably argued by 
the lady to whom the hon. Gentleman 
alluded, and she says that this very Bill, 
and the course of conduct pursued by 
the ladies who support it, will not merely 
stereotype the present evil, but will do 
much towards greatly magnifying and 
extending it. After all, this question is 
mainly one of expediency. I believe 
that in the interests of women themselves 
this Bill would be the most mischievous 
that could be passed. On behalf of 
99 women out of every 100 in this 
country, I declare that the Bill is one of 
the most disadvantageous and most mis- 
chievous to them that could possibly be 
passed into law. <A vote isa small thing 
in these days, when almost every man 
possesses one. Indeed, it is almost a 
mark of distinction now not to have a 
vote. But, although a vote is a small 
thing, the granting of it to women im- 
plies their mixing themselves up in 
public life, fighting in political struggles, 
and sacrificing the privileges of women, 
in the vain hope of gaining gradually 
the rights of men. Therefore, a vote, 


‘while a small thing in itself, does in 


reality represent great mischief. A great 
deal has Seen already done, and much 
remains to be done, for the advancement 
of women; but their cause would be 
best advanced if they made better use of 
the sphere now open to them; and in 
the medical world, in the matter of edu- 
cation, and in other respects, they might 
gain the day. But the granting of a 
vote of this kind has nothing whatever 
to do with the question. All the grand 
ideas which the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard advocated throughout his speech 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
giving of a vote to women. The advan- 
tages which the hon. Gentlemen referred 
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to might be gained equally well without 
it. Ifwe did give this vote, we should 
open the door to all the mischiefs he has 
described; and, in the interests of 99 
out of every 100 women in this country, 
I sincerely hope that this measure will 
be rejected. Sir, I beg to move that 
the Bill be read a second time on this 
day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. G. PALMER: The sentiments 
expressed by the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire have excited in my mind 
the thought that I shall do right in 
taking part in this discussion. I wnder- 
stand the hon. Gentleman to-say that 
the strength of women consists in their 
weakness, or something of that kind. 
That argument is contrary, I think, to 
the facts with which most hon. Members 
are acquainted. We have all found out 
that the weak are those who are op- 
pressed, and that those who are able to 
help themselves are taken care of. This 
tule, I believe, applies to the interests 
of women. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site seems to be afraid of the further 
. extension of the franchise, which, he 
says, is already too wide; and he ap- 
ser to think that England would be 

etter governed if we reverted to the 
days when the franchise lay in the 
hands of a few, a majority of those few 
belonging to one class of society. As 
arguments against the Bill are drawn 
from the possibility of women of a low 
type having votes and influencing elec- 
tions, it is only fair to remind the House 
that at present there is no difficulty in 
finding men who have votes and whose 
moral qualifications are of an exceedingly 
low character. Therefore, it is unfair to 
bring forward against the advocates of 
this measure the charge that they would 
place on the electoral roll women lodgers 
whose moral character might be such as 
to unfit them entirely for that position. 
The men are already there. The Legis- 
lature has never allowed a moral quali- 
fication to enter into the question of the 
fitness of individuals to be placed on the 
electoral roll. As the hon. Member op- 
posite represents a county perhaps he 
may not be very well acquainted with 
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the operation of the law which puts 
women upon the municipal roll. Ihave 
never heard in the borough which I have 
the honour to represent that the least 
harm has resulted from women having 
votes. I do not know that the elections 
in the borough have been materially in- 
fluenced by the women whose names 
A ep on the municipal register. What 
I do know is that women go to the poll 
and vote without the least difficulty ; and 
Inever heard anyone suggest that women 
were injuriously influenced by voting. I 
consider that thus far we have lost sight 
in this debate of two or three reflections 
which were thrown out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). In 
my opinion those considerations ought 
to be kept in mind, as they have a 
very important bearing on the subject. 
The granting of votes to women would 
be mutually beneficial to all classes of 
the community. I remember perfectly 
well the case of a widow who was left 
to rear up a large family. She was the 
occupier of a considerable portion of an 
agricultural parish; she acted as over- 
seer of the parish; and, probably, she 
was the most intelligent individual in 
the parish. Yet she was disqualified to 
vote simply because she happened to be 
awoman. The great object to be kept 
in view is good government. I do not 
think that when this question of women’s 
disabilities is under discussion the House 
ought to run away into questions affect- 
ing female weakness, and their liability 
to be tempted bymen. The question at 
issue is, what is the best thing to be 
done in the interests of the country? 
Women, I believe, would promote their 
own interests, and those of the commu- 
nity, if they had a legitimate voice at 
the Parliamentary elections, instead of 
having, as at present, only indirect in- 
fluences. If they had votes, and if 
their names were placed on the register, 
their right to discuss political questions 
would be plainly acknowledged. At 
present they influence those questions 
as a matter of courtesy. I venture to 
believe, however, that women ought to 
be allowed to have a direct and legiti- 
mate voice in the election of Members of 
Parliament. 

Mr. SMOLLETT: Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to say a few words upon the Bill 
now before the House. Upon former 
occasions, when I have had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking on this Bill, it has 
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been observed that I treated a grave 
subject with great levity and coarse- 
ness. At all events, to-day I shall not 
repeat anything that will bear miscon- 
struction, and I shall be perfectly 
serious. I deny explicitly, in the first 
place, that I have ever said, as some 
hon. Members will say, that women are 
unfit to have political privileges because 
the sex is to some extent emotional, im- 
—_— and sometimes hysterical. I 

ave never made any observations of 
that nature, and I do not think it is a 
proper way of stating the question. I 
have never said, either, that ladies are 
unfit for the exercise of political rights 
because they are in many instances, 
through life, led by priests and parsons; 
but I have always assailed the Bill be- 
fore the House as a mischievous Bill— 
as a Bill badly drawn, and as a Bill 
which purposely evades the real ques- 
tion at issue which it attempts to settle. 
Nevertheless, into whatever hands the 
cause is intrusted—whether it be con- 
fided to the tender mercies of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth), a nonde- 
script politician, who sits on the Con- 
servative side of the House, or whether 
it is by him handed over to the Radical 
Member, the Representative for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright), who sits on 
the other side of the House, or whether 
the Bill falls by its own gravity into 
still more incompetent hands—the mea- 
sure is presented to us with the same 
face and in the same guise, without the 
alteration of a single word or a single 
letter. Now, Sir, in my opinion, the 
Bill would be unintelligible to the un- 
initiated but for its title. The title 
seems to imply that the object of the 
promoters of the Bill is to remove all 
the disabilities under which women 
labour, to bring feminine assurance, or 
feminine influence, to bear directly upon 
that political life from which ladies 
have been debarred from the commence- 
mentof the world. Now, if that be the 
object of the promoters, it is done in a 
very imperfect manner. The promoters 
of the Bill tell us that it will place upon 
the electoral roll, as it is at the present 
moment, something like 350,000 or 
400,000 fresh names, and this whilst the 
franchise is restricted; but if household 
suffrage is to be extended to the coun- 
ties, then, I presume, a Bill of this 
nature will place upon the electoral list 
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at least 1,000,000 fresh names. Now, 
assuming this to be the case, my con- 
tention is that this huge Reform Bill, 
this great Reform Bill—dealing, as it 
does, largely and widely with the 
franchise—is a measure which, in my 
opinion, ought to be placed in the 
hands of a responsible Minister of the 
Crown—a Minister having a good me- 
chanical majority at his back. A mea- 
sure of this nature, so great in its 
character, ought not to be managed by 
a coterie of ladies out-of-doors, or mis- 


managed in this House by Members of 


no political weight, Members sitting 
below the Gangway and acting inde- 
pendently of each other. What, then, 
ought to be done? In my judgment, 
the promoters of this Bill ought to 
drop it. 
they should bring it forward in some 
future Session by way of an abstract 
Resolution. That abstract Resolution 
should describe the principal grievances 
under which the sex labours, and 
should call upon the Government to re- 
lieve womankind of those grievances at 
the earliest moment, and in the fullest 
possible manner. The ladies tell us that 
their cause is a great one. They state 
that it is one that is not to be snuffed 
out by levity nor trampled out by op- 
position. They say that their great 
cause will be persevered in until right 
be done. The ladies tells us that they 
have champions of the uighest intelli- 
gence in the country; that they have, 
for example, as an advocate in this 
House, a man to whose sober judgment 
the cause had commended itself—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
Leader of the House, and great weight 
is attached to his opinions in this 
House. The ladies say, also, that they 
have a most redoubtable champion in 
the Upper House in the person of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Now, who is Lord 
Beaconsfield? The Earl of Beaconsfield 
is a gentleman whom his ignorant de- 
tractors out-of-doors declare to be the 
Mephistophiles of England—a person 
who, by his enchantments and fascina- 
tions, holds both Houses of Parliament 
enthralled, and who, by means of these 
devices, carries out at home and abroad 
a policy hateful in the eyes of Heaven. 
But that is not all. The ladies tell us 
they have a convert in that versatile and 


voluble statesman whositsonthe Opposi- - 


And if they be so advised, - 
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tion benches—the ‘‘ People’s William.’’ 
No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich is still a great 

ower in this country. He wields at 
his will a portion of the Democracy, and 
all the Nonconformist Bodies worship at 
the feet of this Gamaliel. Well, how is 
it that this cause of the women is not 
making progress in this country? The 
cause of the women would be safe if 
these Gentlemen would act together, 
and if they were earnest and honest in 
their political life. But I see no ap- 
pearance of honesty or earnestness in 
their political life. Certain it is that 
the Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, who are supposed to be the great 
champions of the cause, never put in an 
appearance at these debates. They treat 
these Wednesday exercitations as poli- 
tical impertinences. Certain it is ghat if 
one-tenth part of the energy which has 
been wasted in an insane crusade to 
obtain through Holy Russia civil and 
religious liberty for beni hted tribes in 
Europe had been devoted to this cause 
of the ladies of England it would have 
been greatly to their advantage. Buta 
great deal of apathy and indifference 
reigns throughout the House, and out- 
of-doors the cause is brought into ridi- 
cule in a manner that I need not stay to 
discuss. Now, what about the Bill? 
I have already stated that this Bill isa 
very mischievous one, and made perplex- 
ingly vague in order to evade the cause 
which it professes to sustain. The Bill 
has no Preamble. The Bill announces 
no principle, and yet there is a very 
great principle underlying this Bill. It 
has, as I say, no Preamble, and the 
reason why it has no Preamble is very 
clear. It was almost impossible to make 
a logical Preamble to such a foolish 
Bill. The Bill describes no grievance 
from which the sex suffers, and it en- 
deavours to remove none. The only 
matter with which it deals is that of 
registration, and that it deals with in a 
very imperfect manner. The Bill runs 
to this effect— 

“ Be it enacted, that in all Acts relating to 
the qualification and registration of voters, cr 
persons entitled to vote, or claiming to be re- 
gistered to vote in the election of Members of 
Parliament, every word importing the masculine 
ape is to 5c taken - genes females, “+4 
the purposes of registration,-any law or e 
the pe adi notwithstanding,” én 
Now, what is the meaning of those 
. words? The Bill deals with registra- 
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tion; but what about the votes when the 
ladies are registered? I ask for infor- 
mation. Can a woman go before the 
returning officer and give the names, as 
candidates, of persons whom she thinks 
will best represent her interest at an elec- 
tion? Andcanthose persons so nominated 
be females? If not, why not? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Marylebone (Sir Thomas Chambers), 
who, in 1875 and 1876, brought forward 
the Bill in this House, used to tell us 
distinctly what was his view, and what 
was the object of the Bill in his hands. 
He said the object of the Bill was to 
promote the interests of widows and of 
unmarried women—women living in a 
state of enforced celibacy, and that if he 
could obtain for them the privilege, 
once in three or four years, of putting, 
by way of solace and consolation, a 
gp into the ballot-box, there would 

e an end to the whole transaction. 
The hon. and learned Member used to 
say that the Bill was so simple and so 
insignificant that he thought we might 
pass it without hesitation. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman used to say that 
he was extremely opposed to any mar- 
ried woman being admitted to the fran- 
chise. A married woman, if honest, 
might be called through election by 
grace to a better life; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Marylebone contended that no married - 
woman should ever have the right to 
interfere in a metropolitan election in 
this life. Now that is a very strange 
doctrine to hold. In my opinion, many 
married women would be put upon 
the register as the Bill now stands. 
If I remember rightly, five or six years 
ago, when a similar Bill was introduced 
in the last Parliament, there were 
some words which said that women 
must not be permitted on any ac- 
count to vote, but those words have 
been deleted. I shall not pursue this 
part of the subject further, except to 
state that the Bill, in my judgment, has 
been made obscure for a set purpose. I 
contend, also, that any Bill which pro- 
fesses upon this point to bring within 
the pale of the Constitution unmarried 
females, and which is so worded as to 
exclude women and to disenfranchise 
them when they shall obtain the high 
and coveted position of a British matron, 
is a Bill mischievous in its conception, 
and is a measure which it is very discre+ 
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ditable that Members should every year 
bring forward in this House for serious 
discussion. Now, Sir, a word about the 
cause of the ladies, which is altogether 
thrust aside in this Bill. I have never 
heard, in this House, the rights of women 
as they are defined by themselves at 
public meetings under the agitation now 
going on in this country, discussed or 
debated except on one occasion, in 1876. 
The Gentleman in this House who spoke 
at large upon the claims of women, and 
their demands upon the Legislature, 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). 
We all know that he is a great sup- 
porter of the extension of the franchise ; 
but the Member for Birmingham said 
he would not accept or look at this Bill, 
as a means for extending the franchise, 
because the measure had a higher aim, 
the aim being the exemption of woman 
from the tyranny of man. Now, the 
women, to do them justice, never con- 
ceal what their real aims and objects 
are. They tell us their demands expli- 
citly at public meetings, and they recount 
them in the drawing-rooms—for that is 
a very favourite mode of agitation— 
where they drink tea and noyeau—meet- 
ings at which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liskeard so ably presides. 
They tell us what they want—they want 
a plain recognition of the complete 
‘ equality of the sexes, male and female, 
in all matters political before the law. 
They declare it is a case of gross op- 
pression to debar a woman, because she 
is a woman, from competing with men 
for the possession of every office of the 
State, in public, in professional, and in 
_ political life—for places, in fact, which 
men are at present supposed to be alone 
competent to fill. They point, in their 
harangues, to our Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen, and they say that she, 
a woman, holds the highest offices in the 
State; and they ask for a response to 
their question why they are prohibited 
from holding any office in the State 
higher than that of a Maid of Honour, 
a Lady of the Bedchamber, or the like ? 
These are very plain questions, and very 
plain statements, and anyone can under- 
stand them ; and it is not easy to give 
an answer logically to these demands. 
Such demands, in my opinion, ought to 
be conceded if they be reasonable, and 
if the sex, as a rule, demands them; for 
judge what would be the position of this 
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country, if the larger’ portion of the 
women were to revolt against the men! 
Why, the consequences would be too 
awful to discuss. Now, these demands 
are not made by ignorant women, or by 
women without education. They are 
deliberately and earnestly put before us 
for acceptance by ladies of the highest 
culture and position who take part in 
this agitation. For example, last year a 
lady of the highest social position gave 
the countenance of her illustrious name 
in aid of the cause—the Lady Anna 
Gore Langton. This distinguished lady, 
in many letters addressed to the public 
journals, declared that this was a great 
cause—a cause which she was satisfied 
must triumph, because she said she was 
old enough to remember the triumph of 
a measure similar and analogous in its 
nature, which, after a great deal of agi- 
tation, was brought to a successful close 
by a relief Bill in 1829. What was the 
cause that is stated to be analogous to 
this? It was the great Catholic Relief 
Bill. Now, what were the demands of 
the Roman Catholics in those days? for 
I fully admit that the claims made by 
the women are analogous to the claims 
made in the great Catholic agitation. 
The Roman Catholics did not ask for 
the franchise in 1829, because they had 
it; but the Catholics of that day felt 
themselves to be politically powerless, 
politically impotent, for, although they 
had the franchise, they had no possession 
of any of the loaves and fishes. They 
asked, and very properly, that such of 
their body as were Peers should have a 
right to seats in the House of Lords, and 
to take part in the discussions of that 
august Assembly. For the laity and 
gentry of the Roman Catholic community, 
it was demanded that such of their body 
as should be elected to represent con- 
stituencies should have the right to seats 
in the House of Commons, and to take 
part in the debates—it might be in all 
the wrangles—that have made this As- 
sembly notorious. But they demanded 
a great deal more. The Catholics said 
they were excluded, by reason of their 
faith, from holding many of the highest 
positions in public and political life, and 
they demanded to be put on an equality 
with Protestants, because they conceived 
they had equal intellectual attainments, 
and because they were loyal subjects of 
Her Majesty. Well, those claims were 


conceded ; but will anyone tell me that - 
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those six lines of the Bill I have just 
read are on all-fours with the Roman 
Catholic Bill of 1829? The matter is 
too ridiculous to merit any refutation or 
argument. If, therefore, this cause of 
the women is to be taken from indepen- 
dent Members, and is to be treated in the 
future by a Minister of the Crown, it 
must be dealt with in a manner very 
different from the way in'which it is being 
treated in this Bill. If it is considered 
to be analogous to the Roman Catholic 
Bill of 1829, then Peeresses, by creation 
and descent, must be declared competent 
to take their seats in the House of 
Lords, and married women, equally with 
single women, must be allowed to vote 
at elections for Members of this House 
of Parliament—nay, they must be made 
eligible to sit in the House, if glected. 
Women must be required to fulfif all the 
duties of private citizens. I do not say 
they should be required to take com- 
mands in the Army, Navy, or Marines, 
but they might fulfil all the duties of 
civil life. They must act as magistrates, 
and sit on juries, and the like. If this 
system is a reasonable system it ought 
to be conceded, and this House of Parlia- 
ment is the proper tribunal to decide 
whether these things are reasonable or 
not. I do not say whether they are 
reasonable or not, because these claims 
are not before us in this Bill, which is a 
ridiculous Bill. When these claims are 
before us, I will give my vote on the 
matter. Now, in conclusion, I will say 
a few words on the way this cause is 
managed out-of-doors. There is, at 
Manchester, a newspaper published 
solely in promotion of the rights of 
ladies. It is called Zhe Women’s Suffrage 
Journal, published once a month, and 
edited by an wig 5m Sk and fascinat- 
ing lady, Miss Lydia Becker. I have 
been told she is fascinating ; I have not 
the pleasure of her acquaintance. On 
the first of every month there is put in a 
conspicuous page the names of a number 
of women who, during the preceding 
period of 30 days, were assaulted, 
sometimes brutally, by their husbands. 
These cases are enumerated first to show 
that under the Reform Bill of 1867—the 
“leap in the dark” Bill—some great 
ruffians have been put on the register by 
that Bill. But it is not proposed by the 
editor of that journal that that Act 
should be repealed. She says the 
women who are assaulted ought to have 
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votes; but this Bill does not attempt to 
give them a vote. It does not deal with 
married women. Miss Becker has re- 
cently discovered that there is in England 
at this moment a modified slave trade. 
She says, in fact, that in the land we 
live in women are bought and sold, and 
the law takes little or no cognizance 
of these transactions. Now, I have 
heard from my earliest youth, and I 
believe it to be a known fact, that many 
young girls of tender but of marriage- 
able age are sold by their mothers to 
wealthy suitors. I believe that arrange- 
ments of this nature are not unknown 
in the highest, in the lowest, and in 
middle life. Robert Burns, a poet of 
Scotland, whose poetry is much cherished 
by the people, because his poetry is true 
to nature and to life, makes one of his 
heroines in lowly life, who had been so 
disposed of in marriage, say of her 
mother— 
‘“ Bad luck to the penny 

That tempted my Minnie 

To sell her poor Jenny 

For siller and gold.”’ 
But it is not the sale of women at the 
matrimonial market that lacerates the 
heart of Miss Becker. She complains 
that women are sold by their husbands, 
and that the law does not interfere to 
punish them. A few instances are given 
of this in Zhe Women’s Suffrage Journal in 
the issue of February, 1877. The first 
case is thatof a Mr. and Mrs. Henley, 
who lived at Leigh, in Lancashire, and 
who resided in Thomas Street. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henley were a young couple. 
The husband was 22 years of age, and 
the lady was very attractive. Henley 
complained one day in a public-house to 
a companion called Hayes that he had 
married too early in life. He was am- 
bitious, and wanted to push his fortune 
in the world without any drawback. 
Mr. Hayes sympathized with him. The 
two went to Thomas Street, and had an 
interview with the lady. Terms were 
arranged and put in writing. Hayes 
undertook to protect Mrs. Henley in 
future, together with her infant child. 
He took also the lease of the house, and 
Henley, in devotion to his friend, made 
him a present of a pigeon cote and some 
doves, and clenched the bargain for 5s. 
Then follows the story of the sale out- 
right of a woman named Sarah Tyrer 
for a small sum. She was the wife of 
a bargee. The man who purchased her 
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was in the same line of life. His name 
was Carrington. He paid 18s. for 
Sarah. He paid for the woman in her 
presence, and took the article he had 
purchased home with him. They spent 
the night pleasantly together. Next 
_ day Mrs. Sarah Tyrer went out for her 
wardrobe, but never came back again. 
Then the purchaser found out that the 
roguish couple had cheated him out of 
18s., and were carousing together upon 
the proceeds of the sale. He went toa 
magistrate, who ordered him out of 
Court. Now, why are these racy stories 
published in a journal? They are given 
ostensibly to show that if womankind 
were introduced to political life the sex 
would be elevated, and vice would dis- 
appear. But that is simply nonsense. 
Any cause is discredited by arguments 
like these. When we see, then, a mea- 
sure of great public policy supported by 
literature like this out-of-doors, and 
when we see the cause of the redemp- 
tion of women advanced in this House 
by a Bill, the main object of which is to 
declare that marriage is an absolute dis- 
qualification in women to the rights of 
citizenship, the whole question seems in 
the hands of its promoters to be 
treated as if it was an arrant sham. 
Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK: Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, the position of this Bill 
has been noticed at considerable length 
by the hon. Member for North Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Hanbury), and I think it is 
impossible to deny that the present state 
of the law in reference to the electoral 
franchise is inconsistent and contradic- 
tory, and I will say unjust. Thehon. Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire has told the 
House that, in his opinion, every man 
almost now has the franchise. The fran- 
chise was originally intended to represent 
the property of the country ; but succes- 
sive Governments thought it right to in- 
crease, and increase largely, the electoral 
franchise to men. We have it extended 
to household suffrage; we have it ex- 
tended to the lodger vote, At first we 
had property and education represented. 
Now we have property without educa- 
tion represented ; and possibly we have 
education without property represented. 
We have the household franchise, re- 
presenting the minimum of property in 
England, except, perhaps, the lodger 
franchise. In the lodger franchise, so 
far as property is concerned, the lodger’s 
property is represented by his portman- 
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teau, and his education is represented by 
his newspaper. The hon. Member is 
right in saying that almost every man is 
entitled to the franchise. But whilst 
the franchise is thus extended to men, 
the female possessing £10,000 or £20,000 
a-year is not entitled to have a vote. 
That appears to me a gross anomaly ; 
and, without professing any chivalrous 
object, I would put it on the ground of 
common sense, if property is repre- 
sented by men, is it not unjust to ex- 
clude that representation when a woman 
happens to be the owner of the pro- 
perty? She has for all other purposes 
to discharge the duties connected with 
the property. She is subject to taxa- 
tion. She has the privilege of paying 
her taxes without having the right to 
impose them. She eannot propose any 
Representative in this House, nor can 
she legally support him by her vote. 
But where taxation is local, as in muni- 
cipal institutions, and as in the Poor 
Law, and where the education question 
arises, the female is allowed to vote. 


And permit me to say these local ques- | 


tions frequently cause just as much local 
interest and excitement as the larger 
elections of Representatives where women 
are precluded from exercising these 
rights. The hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire justly said that he thought 
the law had probably gone too far in 
prohibiting women from the franchise.; 
and that if they had the right to elect a 
Member of this House he did not antici- 
pate any of those evils which were sup- 
posed to arise in these contests more than 
in any other. Reference has been made 
by the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Smollett) to the concession of Catholic 
emancipation. Anyone who looks back 
to that time will see how the prophets 
of evil predicted what would be the re- 
sults of that measure. What have been 
the evils that have followed from it? 
The prophets who indulged in these 
lugubrious anticipations have been dis- 
appointed. While the exercise of these 
minor rights are denied to women, the 
Constitution of this country gives to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the highest and 
most responsible position in this realm ; 
and contrasting the reign of Her Ma- 
jesty with that of many of Her prede- 
cessors, it is undeniable that the com- 
parison is one most favourable to the 
Sage wisdom, and energy of the 
emale mind. The hon. Member for 
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North Staffordshire has quoted various 
pamphlets and various newspapers. It 
is very easy to take a few extracts, 
either from pamphlets or from news- 
papers, and then to comment on these 
isolated passages; but how is it that for 
a year past the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge, who appears to read this Man- 
chester paper, has not been able to find 
a single passage from the 1st of February, 
1877, until the present date, on which 
he can lay his finger? I have not 
perused that journal with the same assi- 
duity as the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge; but if I had known he was 
going to rons it, I should probably 
have found much that would have been 
an answer to the attack which he made, 
and that would have furnished admirable 
arguments iu support of this,Bill. It 
is conceded that by this Bill it Is not in- 
tended to give the franchise to married 
women. I remember on a former de- 
bate, when many Members, including 
the noble Lord the Postmaster General, 
who is a supporter of this measure, 
stated that that was their view, and I 
may say that is my view also. It must 
be a matter of great satisfaction to see 
the interest taken in this matter, the 
Treasury Bench being now unoccupied. 
I venture to’ say no usual occupant 
will vote against the measure. The 
limiting of the Bill to widows and 
ladies who are not married is perfectly 
intelligible. It does not endanger the 
domestic arrangements and the harmony 
that ought to exist ina family. If one 
were to give to the wife a vote and to 
the husband a vote, it might tend in 
many cases—it might tend in all—to the 
interruption of that harmony that ought 
to exist between them. ‘Therefore, the 
exclusion of married women is right and 
legitimate ; but in the case of an inde- 
pendent lady, who exercises all the rights 
of a proprietor, why she should not be 
represented in Parliament, and why she 
should not select her own Representa- 
tive, unless we can show that some evil 
results would come from it, is to me un- 
intelligible. But then it is said if you 
follow this logically, you must give to 
women all the rights that men have; 
that they must sit here and in the House 
of Peers, because you have conceded to 
them the right to choose a Representa- 
tive. Now is that so? Reference is 
made to priests and parsons.’ I am not 
going to say anything against that very 
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respectable class. Yet they have the 
right to select a Representative, and 
cannot sit in this House. Thereisa line 
between the right to select a Representa- 
tive and being a Representative. Clergy- 
men are excluded from being Members 
of this House. Yet they exercise the 
right of electors, and do not claim the 
more important right of being them- 
selves Representatives. Therefore, there 
is no anomaly in giving females the 
right to choose a Member to represent 
their interests without having the right 
of being themselves Representatives. 
As to female lodgers being an objection- 
able class, an hon. Member spoke of the 
female lodgers in Pimlico. I am not so 
well acquainted with them as he is, and 
I do not know what he means. There 
are objectionable persons in all classes. 
There are many whom we would not 
select as our companions ; and when the 
franchise includes every man in the com- 
munity, there will be a large number of 
persons included in that category who 
may be very objectionable. The hon: 
Member for Cambridge has again re- 
ferred to this Bill as being a foolish Bill, 
and as being a disingenuous Bill. It 
has, at all events, the advantage of being 
a short Bill. If it had been drawn 
through the intervention of Members of 
my Profession it probably would have 
been, if not more lucid, a little longer. 
It has, at all events, the advantage of 
brevity. It is said that it has not in 
terms excluded the married women. If 
there be the slightest doubt on that sub- 
ject two words in Committee will set 
that matter right. If there be any ques- 
tion about it, that may be urged in 
Committee. The principle for which we 
contend has been fully stated by the 
hon. Member who commenced this de- 
bate. I need only add that I think it is 
an anomalous and unjust position in 
which women are placed; and I cannot 
doubt that, whatever opposition is shown 
now, in some future day this measure, or 
one analogous to it, will be carried. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT: The hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) 
has asked, ‘‘ Who is Lord Beaconsfield ?”’ 
Lord Beaconsfield is a person who once 
said that critics are those who have 
failed in literature and art. Critics do 
not usually place their works side by 
side with the works they criticize. The 
hon. Member for Cambridge has not 
observed this caution; but he has failed 
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either to answer the arguments or to! be so, why should women be excluded ? 
rival the eloquence of my hon. Friend| There can be no greater anomaly than 
the Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). | the exclusion of women who possess 
The hon. Member for North Stafford._| every qualification the law demands. 
shire (Mr. Hanbury) complained that! We are told by the hon. Member for 
this Bill was brought forward Session | North Staffordshire that this is a revo- 
after Session, and that the same argu-'lutionary proposal. Yet women belong 
ments were used. The same arguments | to that section of the community who 
must be used on one side, because they | are most attached to old institutions and 
have never been answered; but I ven-/ national associations, and would be the 
ture to say that the repetition on the last people who would be disposed to 


other ‘side has been far more striking. | 


work a revolution in the Constitution of 


Many arguments have been brought the country. Then it is said if the en- 


forward against this Bill that have only | 
the faintest concern with it. The very | 
few arguments which really apply have | 
been pressed in this debate, as they have 
been pressed in debates every Session, 
with praiseworthy regularity. These ar- 
guments remind of nothing so much 
as the 10 men who represent the 
“Forty Thieves” on the stage by 
passing over and over again. In 
every discussion when the question 
of the franchise arises, we hear a great 
deal of various theories of repre- 
sentation. We have not been favoured 
with many of these theories; but we 
have had many theories of the home 
_ duties of women, of the difficulty of 
women becoming Members of Parlia- 
ment, or of their going to fight in battle, 
and soon. I cannot help thinking that 
the reason of this is, that every one of 
those theories, if pursued to its logical 
conclusion, would supply an argument 
in favour of the Bill. There is, first, 
the theory, often advocated on the other 
side, that property should be repre- 
sented. The only reference made in 
this debate to that theory was by the 
hon. Member for North Staffordshire. 
_ He said that, in fact, this Bill would 

mainly enfranchise a few rich women. 
A few minutes afterwards he said that 
property was insufficiently represented 
in this House. The hon. Member went 
on to refer to the principle that repre- 
sentation and taxation gotogether. He 
made little of that principle, and apptien | 
to attach no importance to it. Is it not 
a fact, that the women who claim to be 
represented under this Bill pay a con- 
siderable proportion of this taxation? It 
has been said, in many debates on the 





franchise in this House, that intelligence 
and education should be represented. I! 
want to know, are there no women whom 


franchisement of women does not work 
a revolution in the Constitution of the 
country, the granting of the franchise 
will work a revolution in the constitution 
of women ; that the performance of the 
simplest duty of the franchise will trans- 
form women into political nomads ; that 
their going to the polling-booth for a 
few minutes in every four or five years 
will entirely destroy the refinement of 
the women of England. These absurd 
fears remind me of nothing more than 
of the well-known story told of Sidney 
Smith, at a time when some change had 
taken place in Party politics. Sidney 
Smith wrote to a friend, and said he 
understood the event had excited such 
consternation that he began to be afraid 
that the laws of nature were suspended; 
and it was only when he had sown some 
mustard and cress in his garden, and it 
began to come up, that he saw things 
were going on pretty much as before. 
Then, it is said that women do not care 
for the franchise, and do not desire to 
possess it. I am sorry to say that a 
great many ladies, who have never 
given this subject a moment’s attention, 
are ready to laugh at those who, after 
careful consideration, have felt them- 
selves bound to support this move- 
ment. The women who speak lightly 
of this measure are not those who are 
likely to be affected by it. It is not the 
rich and idle who want the franchise. 
It is not those who have every luxury, 
and who have every wish gratified. 
Those are not the women who feel the 
want of the franchise. But we must 
remember that there are thousands—I 
may say millions—of women in this 
country who have to go out and fight the 
battle of life as best a can, and to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows. 
You speak of home duties! But what is 





that principle would admit? It is also, the use of speaking of home and family 
said that this House should be the re-/| to thousands of women to whom home 
flex and mirror of the nation. Ifthat' and family are impossible? There are 
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in this country thousands of women of | 


that kind, and it is ridiculous to ignore 
their existence. Poets may tale oO 
women as something delicate and tender, 
whom the winds of Heaven may not too 
roughly visit; but the lives of most 
women, as well as of most men, are not 
spent in a fool’s paradise, but in a hard 
and cruel working world. What are the 
viewsof those women who are doing good 
work in the world, leading earnest and 
useful lives, and who are women of the 
highest intellectual attainments? One 
of the strongest and most convincing 
arguments in favour of a Bill of this 
kind is, that it has had the support of 
such women as Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. 
Mary Carpenter, Miss Cobbe, Mrs. W. 
Gray, and Miss Florence Nightingale. 
If opinions are to be weighed, and not 
counted, I wonder how many nonentities, 
who laugh at woman’s rights, it would 
take to outweigh these names? These 
ladies have not been led to take an 
interest in the question by any theo- 
retical or sentimental ideas on the sub- 
ject. They have been led to devote 
themselves to the question by what they 
have seen of the unfairness of the pre- 
sent state of things on the lives and 
work of women. They know how women 
are affected by the unjust state of the 
law, and they know how hopeless a task 
it is for those who have no political 
power to get the law reformed. The 
first Session I had the honour of a seat 
in this House, an eminent lawyer (Lord 
Coleridge), who was then Attorney 
General, made a speech, in which he 
referred to the unfair state of the law 
as far as women are concerned. He 
said that if the House of Commons was 
as much aware as every lawyer was 
aware of the state of the law of England 
as regards the property of women, he 
did not think it would hesitate to say 
that the law was more worthy of a 
barbarian than ofa civilized community. 
That is the opinion of a great and 
eminent lawyer, delivered many years 
after Lord Brougham had said there 
must be an entire re-construction of the 
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law before women could obtain justice. | 
Even in those countries wheré women | 
are best treated, the law is generally | 
unfavourable to them in respect to almost 
all the points on which they are most 
deeply interested. Women desire the 
franchise, not from any fancied equality 
with men, but because they heard that the 


possession of political influence is the 
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only guarantee for legislative justice: 
The hon. Member for North Staffordshire 
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f | said there was not a single case in which 


the interests of women were opposed to 
those of men, and he objected to women 
being looked upon as a class. Now, that 
seemed to me to be a most extraordinary 
statement. I confess that I do not yet 
understand what the hon. Member meant 
in making that assertion. It may be 
said that women, like men, belong to 
many classes—the rich and the poor, the 
industrious and the idle, the good and 
the bad, and so on; but there is nothing 
more absurd than to say women are not 
a class.. In reference to legislation, they 
are a class as far as they have special 
interests concerned which are affected by 
legislation. Have women no special 
interest in the laws affecting marriage ? 
Have they no interest in the laws affect- 
ing the property of women? Have they 
no special interest in the guardianship 
of children? Then, again, look at the 
great number of subjects on which we 
legislate with special reference to the 
industrial pursuits of women—the hours 
at which women are to be employed, and 
soon. In all of these cases they have a 
distinct and peculiar interest as great— 
and in some respects greater—than that 


ofman. Then weare told that we are en- . 


deavouring to upset a state of things 
that has existed from the creation of the 
world; that we are going to destroy the 
relations between the sexes, which have 
endured for all time. The same thing 
has been said in regard to polygamy and 
of slavery over and overagain. Slavery 
is almost co-eval with the creation of 
man. The Digest itself, which represents 
the wisdom of 13 centuries, says that 
slavery is a constitution of the law of 
nature. We must look forward in these 
things. We must advance as every 
civilized country advances. Our position 
is a high one, and we must maintain it. 
The most extraordinary statement yet 
made in the course of the debate was 
the statement made by the hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire, when he said 
that as civilization advances women 
grow weaker and weaker because govern- 
ment is more and more based on physical 
strength. That is a statement which 
contradicts all the facts of history, and 
all the experience of mankind. In an 
elementary condition of society govern- 
ment was nothing more than the ex- 
pression of brute force; but as civili- 
zation goes on other influences begin to 
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work. The intellectual and the moral 
forces came to the front, and it has begun 
‘to be recognized that there is some- 
thing in government beyond mere brute 
strength. Law is the protection and 
the refuge of the weak. The man who 
says that woman is not to have a voice 
in the shaping of the law because she 
is physically weaker than man, uses an 
argument which shows that he never 
reached a fundamental conception of 
what the nature of law is. This demand 
for the suffrage is only part of the great 
movement which has been going on for 
years in this country, and which is 
opening out a wider range of thought 
and broader sympathies for the women 
of England. Let us look back to the 
state of things which existed in those 
distant states of society to which the 
hon. Member for North Staffordshire 
wishes to confine us. Once upon a time 
there was a grave question whether the 
spiritual and inimortal nature of man 
was shared by woman, and whether the 
possession of a soul was not the exclu- 
sive attribute of the lords of creation. 
Chrysostom described woman as a neces- 
sary evil, a natural temptation, a de- 
sirable calamity, a domestic peril, a 
deadly fascination, a painted lie. Many 
arguments advanced to-day will intime to 
come seem quite as ridiculous as this. 
The time will come when men will no 
longer desire to exclude, upon such 
grounds, so large a portion of the in- 
dustry and intelligence of the country 
from the enjoyment of the simple rights 
of citizenship and the discharge of the 
elementary duties of citizenship. There 
is no question of antagonism between 
the sexes. This movement is not based 
upon the assumption of such antagonism. 
We cannot raise women without raising 
men. Man has a direct interest in the 
progress of every movement which has 
for its object the elevation of woman. 
This movement will raise woman, widen 
her mental power, and elevate her ideas. 
The more you do this the more you fit 
woman for that high and true com- 
panionship with man to which nature, in 
making her a reasonable and intellectual 
being, has clearly intended her. The 
companionship we should secure for her 
is not companionship in the mere fri- 
volities of life, but in those great aims 
and interests which occupy the highest 
thoughts of man. It is the absence of 
such companionship, and the want of 
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objects of sufficient interest—the want of 
capacity on the part of woman to enter 
into the thoughts of man—that strikes 
the greatest blow at domestic happiness. 
I shall vote for the proposal of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard, because 
I think that while it will be an act of 
justice to admit those women to the 
franchise who possess the only quali- 
fication the law insists upon, it will 
also widen their ideas, enlarge their 
intellects, and lead them to take a 
rational interest in the affairs of the 
country in which they have so large a 
stake, and whose future to so great an 
extent depends upon them. 

Mr. GORST: Having never troubled 
the House with a speech on this subject 
before, I hope they will forgive me for 
troubling them on this occasion. My 
excuse for doing so is the conduct of the 
Party to which I have the honour to be- 
long. Many Members of that Party 
have been strong supporters of Bills 
similar to that which is now before the 
House; and, under these circumstances, 
it would have been somewhat strange if 
no single Member were to rise on this 
side of the House and speak in support 
of the measure, now that the Conserva- 
tive Party are in Office. I think, more- 
over, that when you look at the back of 
the Bill, and find among the names of 
those responsible for the preparation of 
the measure that of so illustrious a 
Member as the late Recorder of London 
(Mr. Russell Gurney). I think that it 
is only right that some Member of 
the Conservative Party should endea- 
vour to fill his place, and recommend 
a measure to which he was always 
known to give his warmest support. 
When we on this side of the House 
were in favour of such a Bill, we 
were in favour of it on the ground of 
principle. Those were days when we 
had what we were pleased to call our 
principles ; and the principle on which 
we supported this measure was that we 
were in favour of personal liberty as 
opposed to legislative restrictions. Those 
were days when persons were harassed 
by over-legislation ; when interests and 
classes of people were oppressed by Acts 
of Parliament ; and when the Conserva- 
tive Party used to lift up its voice in fa- 
vour of personal liberty and of leaving 
people to mind their own affairs them- 
selves, trusting to their discretion, good 
judgment, and sense of right and wrong, 
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rather than endeavouring to tie every- 
body down by Acts of Parliament. 
The Leader of the Conservative Party 
(the Earl of Beaconsfield) was always in 
favour of this measure on the grounds I 
have stated, and I have no reason to 
believe he has changed his mind. I 
have not heard it stated that he has 
abandoned his former opinions. But, 
certainly, a strong change seems to have 
come over the Party he leads. I believe 
that there are Members of the Cabinet 
professing Oonservative opinions who 
give their votes, and on several occasions 
have raised their voices, in favour of 
this measure. Where are they this 
afternoon? The Leader of the House 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), I be- 
lieve, has recommended this measure to 
the House of Commons. He has cer- 
tainly supported it by his vote. Why is 
he not here to state to his Party the rea- 
sons which induced him in times past— 
and perhaps will induce him this after- 
noon—to give his support to the measure? 
Unless we have abandoned the princi- 
ples which it was convenient to assume 
in Opposition, I think we ought to act 
up to them on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, or to offer to the House and the 
country some reason why we are pre- 
pared to put down the other sex by le- 
gislative enactments, instead of trusting 
to their own discretion and sense of right 
and wrong. That is my first excuse. 
My second excuse is this—that there has 
been of recent years so much use made of 
that sort of argument, which Mr. Bent- 
ham called “ the hobgoblin argument.” 
I never found any Member who very 
strongly objects to the measure now be- 
fore the House who did not say that 
what he objected to was not the measure 
itself so much as what it would lead to. 
(‘‘Hear, hear!” ] As I hear the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) cheer that remark, I pre- 
sume there are still those in this House 
who are afraid of what it is going to 
lead to. Now, I always endeavour to 
be frank with the House, and I am 
bound to say that this ‘“‘hobgoblin ar- 
gument”’ has received great support 
from the agitation which has been car- 
ried on by the advocates of the measure 
in this country, and from the speeches 
which have been made in this House in 
support of it. It certainly is an argu- 
ment which has had a great effect upon 
the House. It has terrified Members on 
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this side, and sober-minded and intelli- 
gent Members on the other side. The 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
(Sir Henry James) was so terrified at 
the prospect of what might happen if 
the measure passed, that he was in- 
strumental in forming, a few years ago, 
a society for the protection of men. 
That society has, I believe, succeeded 
in diverting some hon. Members from 
the opinions they formerly entertained, 
and, among others, the hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Hanbury). I 
believe that the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire was at one time a strong 
oe og of the Bill, and that he was 
induced to change his mind, and was 
brought round to his new mode of 
thinking, entirely by the use of the 
‘* hobgoblin argument.” Members who, 
like myself, always supported this mea- 
sure upon moderate, and what some 
people may, perhaps, call very low, 
grounds, should, I think, state the 
grounds on which they vote, in order 
that they may not be confounded with 
the advocates of women’s rights, and 
those who wish, as an hon. Member 
said just now, to turn the world upside 
down. Now, I am not one of the strong 
advocates of women’s rights. I do not 
believe that women are much oppressed, 
or that their prospects, on the whole, 
are very bad, or that their interests are 
in an unsatisfactory condition. I donot 
myself feel that if we pass this Bill for 
the removal of the disabilities of women 
in regard to the election of Members of 
Parliament, there will be any great re- 
volution at all. A Bill was passed some 
time ago for giving them votes for 
members of Town Councils. That has 
not altered the character of the sex. If 
an intelligent observer, who had been 
absent since this measure passed, should 
return to the country now, he would not 
think that the character of the women 
of England had been much altered by 
the passing of that measure; nor do I 
believe that if a Bill like the one now 
before the House were carried, it would 
have the immense effect either its friends 
or its enemies in some cases prognosti- 
cate. I wish to say that, in supporting 
this Bill, I support it on the principle 
I have always believed the Party to 
which I have the honour to belong ad- 
hered to. That principle is, that you 
are not to impose upon any person any 
legal restriction not absolutely neces- 
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sary, that you are to trust not to the 
positive enactments of law, but to the 
sober and intelligent discretion of people 
themselves to choose the particular ca- 
. reers in life to which they will devote 
themselves. I am willing to remove 
every legal disability from women, not 
because I wish to see women embark in 
pursuits for which they are unfitted, or 
because I am desirous of seeing them 
become the surgeons, lawyers, or legis- 
lators of the country; but. because I 
think you may sufficiently trust to the 
intelligence and discretion of women 
themselves to embark in such pursuits as 
it is desirable they should adopt. I do 
not want to see women sit in this House. 
It may be said that it is impertinent for 
me to interfere with their discretion in 
the matter, and that I should, according 
to my own principles, express no opinion 
as to whether women ought or ought not 
to have seats in this House. But, be 
that as it may, I think it is a question 
which might with perfect safety be left 
to the decision of the women themselves, 
and that there is no occasion to impose 
upon them any disability ; because Ido 
not believe that you would find that 
women would ever embark themselves 
in pursuits and positions of life for 
which by their character they are un- 
suited. I have a high opinion of the 
intelligence and discretion of the fe- 
male sex, and I do not think that they 
require all this legislation. They do 
not require that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) 
should take them under his protec- 
tion, and decide for them what they 
are to do and what they are not to do. 
We should give them perfect liberty, 
and they could then decide for them- 
selves. I shall vote for the Bill simply 
because I am in favour of the removal of 
restrictions. It takes away a restriction 
which I think is unnecessarily imposed 
by the law, and it leaves women in 
exactly the same position as that which 
is occupied by men. I consider that 
they are as fully entitled to the franchise 
as men, and that they should be as free 
as men to make such use of the franchise 
when they get it as they in their own 
discretion shall think proper. I there- 
fore give my cordial support to the Bill 
as a Bill simply for the removal of dis- 
abilities, and I do it on the principle of 
personal liberty, and because I think 
you ought not tie women down by arti- 
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ficial restrictions, but should allow them 
to be free and equal with men in the eye 
of the law, with full discretion to act as 
they think fit. 

Mr. R. FERGUSON: Having hitherto 
iven a silent vote against this Bill, I 
esire, with the permission of the House, 

to state briefly why I have done so. It 
seems to me that before entering upon 
the question whether women ought or 
ought not to have the suffrage, we should 
have a more distinct answer than we 
have as yet had to another question, and 
that is—‘‘Do women want to have the 
suffrage?” I am well aware that there 
are a certain number of women—earnest 
and intellectual women — who have 
strong feelings and aspirations in that 
direction ; and I am bound to admit that 
they are themselves eminently qualified 
for the discharge of any duties which 
might in consequence devolve upon 
them. And if any of them can be de- 
scribed—I should be very sorry myself 
to use such an expression—as ‘“‘ social 
failures,’ it seems to me all the more 
just and fair that they should have as 
men have, theopportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves in another sphere. But, 
as far as my observation extends, there 
are avery much larger number of women 
who are most strongly opposed to this 
measure, and perhaps a greater number 
still whoare profoundly indifferent. Ithas 
been said that those who do not wish 
need not qualify, and ought not to stand 
in the way of those who do. But we 
may be very sure that in places where 
party spirit runs high—and these places 
are by no means few—very strong pres- 
sure would be put upon women who 
could qualify and did not, either by the 
eager partizans among their friends, or 
perhaps even.in some cases by their reli- 
gious advisers, to induce them to do what 
they would call their duty to their country, 
and, between the two influences, these 
women would be placed in an unplea- 
sant position. But that, after all, is 
only a minor objection; and the main ob- 
jection is the inevitable lowering of poli- 
tical spirit by the introduction of an in- 
different, if not a reluctant, contingent. 
It may be that this adverse feeling on 
the part of women may undergo a 
change; and I am not quite sure that 
there are not symptoms that this change 
has already begun. And when it ap- 
pears to me that women in general de- 
sire to have the suffrage, I should be 
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disposed to vote for it; for I think we 
may fairly assume that the political in- 
terest therein evinced must be accom- 
panied by some political aptness. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I havea 
few words to say on the subject of the 
measure now before the House, and I 
wish, in the first place, to refer to what 
has fallen from my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), who has chosen to speak to us in 
behalf of the Conservative Party. He 
will find, on looking back through the 
record of those who have sat on this side 
of the House, that both of us are among 
those Members of the Conservative 
phalanx who, in former times, as well as 
at the present moment, have been, and 
still are, very independent specimens of 
that Party; and, as I never yet have 
sacrificed my independence, even at the 
bidding of ‘the front. Bench,” I still 
more positively refuse to sacrifice it now 
at the bidding of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham. What right he 
has to come here and, in the deplorable 
state of Robinson Crusoeism in which 
that Bench now is, to constitute himself, 
for the time being, Leader of the Con- 
servative Party, and lecture us upon our 
duties with regard to this Bill, passes 
my comprehension. I tell him to his 
face, as I have said in his absence, he 
has no right to speak for the Conserva- 
tive Party, and that his historical 
memory is about on a par with his legal 
right in this matter. Some Members of 
our Party may have voted, and some will 
now, in favour of the Bill; but it is 
simply a vision of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s own imagination, that'those 
on this side of the House ever as a Party 
took up this measure. On both sides 
of the House this Bill has, happily, been 
regarded as one of the few great ques- 
tions which have not been ie a matter 
of Party warfare; and I trust and believe 
that it will continue so, until, ultimately, 
it will become a Party matter on both 
sides never to let this scheme become 
the law of the land. But my hon. and 
learned Friend comes forward, and pro- 
jects himself upon us like an aerolite. 
He tells us that he is in favour of this 
Bill, on the principle of personal liberty ; 
but what that personal liberty may be he 
does not tell us. Now, suppose any hon. 
Member were to bring in a Bill, say to 
give legislative sanction to polygamy, or 
anything of that sort, the argument of 
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the hon. andlearned Member for Chatham 
would be—or rather, his assertion, for 
it is not an argument—“‘ I am a Member 
of the Conservative Party; I am in 
favour of personal liberty, and therefore 
I vote for the Bill.” That would be just 
as sound in regard to a Bill to sanction 
polygamy as for anything else ; because 
when he made the assertion the hon. 
and learned Gentleman forgot the little 
ceremony of proving the connection 
between the assertion and the result to 
which it led. The only other portion of 
his speech, on whichI feel inclined to make 
any remark, is the regret he expressed, 
that he was not present at the beginning 
of the discussion. Well, I agree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in ex- 
pressing that regret; for if he had been 
present when the discussion began, I do 
not think he would have made the speech 
he has just addressed to this House. I 
have been present all day; and I may 
say that very seldom has it been my lot 
to listen with more thorough and entire 
satisfaction to a speech delivered in this 
House than when I heard the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney), and I will tell the 
hon. and learned Gentleman why I say 
so. Itis because I never saw a speaker 
more completely kick into infinite space 
the ladder on which he had climbed. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman got up to 
advocate a Bill which was intended to 
give the franchise to spinsters and 
to widows, but which would leave un- 
enfranchised that portion of the female 
world which, to use the graceful language 
which we have just heard of the lady 
Petitioners, ‘‘ carries out the profession 
of matrimony.” I do not see the hon. - 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
(Sir Thomas Chambers) here to-day; but 
I would ask, how often has the hon. and 
learned Gentleman laboured in_ this 
House, with a zeal and energy which I 
can only compare to the exertions of 
Sisyphus, in rolling his eternal stone 
up-hill in endless repetition, to prove 
that he was merely advocating a Constitu- 
tional measure? My hon. and learned 
Friend has merely advocated a Bill to 
enfranchise the unmarried or the widowed 
portion of the other sex ; he would be no 
party to anything that should establish 
an equality of female right. I quite 
believe in the sincerity of my hon. and 
learned Friend; and I think that never 
wassincerity morethoroughly proved than 
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by the a, Wy despair in which he has 
run away from his own Bill—that totall 

unworkable measure, in regard to whic 

his own good sense has shown him the 
radically false position he has taken up. 
Well, what was the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney)? I appeal to those few hon. 
Members of the House who, like myself, 
had the advantage of hearing it, whe- 
ther it was not, from first to last, an 
unqualified and pecuag a rpowican| and 
logical claim for a new departure for the 
whole political and social system, not 
merely of England, but of the whole 
world—an assertion of rights and claims 
on the part of womankind which have 
no relation at all to the Constitution of 
the country, which have no relation to 
the franchise as it now exists, which 
have no relation to our form of govern- 
ment as it at present exists, and which 
have no affinity with our existing social 
relations; but which are merely the 
Utopia of a sanguine and purely theo- 
retical philosopher? In this, I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’ only re- 
flected, with a little exaggeration, the 
phenomenal arguments of the accom- 
plished ladies whose brief he has taken 
up. If there be one fact which more 
than another would convince me that 
opposition to this Bill is the course 
pointed out by common sense and 
worldly wisdom, it is this—that the ad- 
vocacy of the measure, notwithstanding 
all the infinite struggles of those who 
have laboured to push it on, has never 
advanced beyond a very limited and 
very definite circle—a circle composed 
mostly of women, but some of whose 
components are men, who have never 
been able to throw off the oppressive 
burden of the da priors, who, having 
come into the world with a theory of 
creation—a theory of human nature 
which is not exactly that which exists 
among the rest of human kind—have 
never been able to square their own 
conceptions with the accidents of the 
world as they find it. Those persons 
have created for themselves a phantasm 
of women’s wrongs, of women’s dis- 
abilities, and of women’s disadvantages 
—they have created for themselves a 
theory that those disadvantages may be 
removed by an arbitrary, so to speak, 
mechanical agency, conferring on women 
social and political privileges such as 
are only to be.found for a fragment of 
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the sex in the provisions of this con- 
temptible Bill, which is the result of 
this great theory. The hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone, as I have said, 
has thrown away his Bill; but the argu- 
ments for it are dead against every 
limitation in it—dead against the -dis- 
franchisement of women, dead against 
the division of women with or without 
property, dead against everything but 
that doctrine of the general, the theo- 
retical, right of women as women, on 
which might be based a Constitution, 
but one which will not be the British 
Constitution with which we have been 
hitherto familiar. Just look at the 
question for one moment. The hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard talks of 
woman’s career being opened up, of 
women meeting men on an intellectual 
equality—a point on which he dwelt 
with emphasis. I will assume that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is a prac- 
tical man, in spite of his speech, and I 
would beg of him to see how he turns 
the ‘pretty fool” into an intellectual 
woman. She must be a ratepayer, and 
she must be an occupier or a lodger. 
By this Bill she is to be thus turned 
into the intellectual equal of my hon. 
and learned Friend opposite (Mr. Court- 
ney), or my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). 
Well, we will assume the case of some 
such woman. She is well educated, she 
has the franchise, and some agreeable, 
highly-trained man, who is her intellec- 
tual equal, wins her heart. She has 
her choice—either to remain a blighted 
being, but an intellectual one, and a 
voter, and in all respects man’s social 
and political equal; or to change her 
name, and thus to change her nature, 
shedding her intellect as she puts on her 
wedding ring, and becoming a degraded 
and inherently unintellectual worker of 
samplers and mother of children. Now, 
I appeal to my hon. and learned Friend, 
whom I know to be a man of culture, 
a man of intellect, and a man of experi- 
ence—I ask him how he can reconcile 
his magnificent assumptions with the 
miserable limitations of this Bill, which 
he has inherited from that sound Consti- 
tutional lawyer, the hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone? The Bill, in 
fact, breaks down on its own assump- 
tions. It is to be worked on Constitu- 
tional lines; and yet its promoters only 
propose to work it for the unmarried 
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women and widows! The absurdity of 
the thing flies in their own faces, and 
they will be compelled either to go fur- 
ther or abandon the project altogether. 
The hon. Member who spoke on the 
other side gave as an argument why we 
must not enfranchise a married woman, 
that she and her husband would pro- 
bably differ in politics, and that, in that 
case, they would live the life of cat and 
dog. But, I would ask, is the unmarried 
woman supposed to be so totally divorced 
from human sympathies, human rela- 
tionships, human duties, human obliga- 
tions, and human difficulties, that her 
political independence will- leave her 
totally free in the serene exercise of her 
political duties, and that not until she 
is married will those dreadful complica- 
tions and quarrels, to which I have re- 
ferred, arise? Let us suppose that she 
is not married, but engaged. Here is 
a bright young Liberal maid, en- 
gaged to a handsome young Tory. A 
General Election is to take place 
two years hence, and it will come in 
February, 1881—for that is the time 
that it must come. This young lady 
is versed in woman’s subjects, and, 
in the world at large, she is a reader 
of every intellectual and able publi- 
cation. She is engaged in January, and 
her marriage is fixed for March. Is it 
possible that, if she were to vote for the 
hon. and learned Member for Liskeard, 
and the Conservative, though good- 
looking young gentleman, were to vote 
for a man of opposite politics, and take 
his stand on the re-actionary side—the 
re-actionary side of this question—there 
would, on the hypothesis which I-am 
considering, be peace and happiness be- 
tween them? She will at that day be only 
engaged, and not married ; and so, upon 
the theory of the hon. and learned 
Member, her voting would be a perfectly 
safe proceeding. I do hope that the 
hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
will add a clause to the Bill, saying that, 
whenever it is not otherwise provided, 
human nature should be taken to be 
human nature inthesenseof Zhe Women’s 
Suffrage Journal. Any trouble, any diffi- 
culty, any social inconvenience that may 
attach to the vote will be equally at- 
tached to the wife, the spinster, and the 
widow. I deny that there is anything 
like a public opinion on the part of the 
reasoning, intelligent, thinking wives 
and mothers of eeunt in favour of 
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the Bill. Petitions have beén presented 
up till to-day signed by 111,000 persons 
in favour of the Bill; but hon. Members 
who know what petitioning means, who 
know what Zhe Women’s Suffrage Journal 
aims at, who know what an active or- 
ganization implies, who know the mean- 
ing of meetings where women speak and 
attractive Members of Parliament take 
the chair, will well know how to estimate 
the value of Petitions with 111,000 signa- 
tures. What do such Petitions mean? 
They mean that millions of women in 
England are either totally unstirred by 
the question, or are deeply and con- 
scientiously opposed to so listless a 
change as this Bill proposes. What is 
the Bill? It says that married women 
may be cruelly treated by their hus- 
bands, may be defrauded of their money, 
and shall not be entitled to a vote; but 
that any unmarried lady who drives her 
brougham, and who may have some 
difficulty in showing how she provides 
the money to pay the rent of the house 
at the door of which that brougham 
draws up, may have the franchise. This 
is the Bill which the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham is so enamoured 
of, and which he callson us to support 
in the name of the Conservative Party. 
I know as well the zeal for the ladies of 
the hon. and learned Serjeant the Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. Serjeant 
Sherlock); but I think that he and the 
hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett) make this mistake—they 
go too far in what they say: they 
either prove the absolute necessity 
of the enfranchisement of all woman- 
kind, or else they prove that the mea- 
sure ought not to be entertained in any 
shape. The hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Palmer), in his spirited maiden 
speech, threw in our teeth the fact that a 
man’s personal conduct was no qualifica- - 
tion nor disqualification for the fran- 
chise; but the difference is, that the 
peculiar franchise created by this Bill is 
one that gives a direct premium to 
women to follow the less creditable profes- 
sions—to use the felicitous phrase of the 
ladies’ Petition—instead of the higher 
and more honourable ones. This, I 
think, is of itself conclusive as against 
the Bill. I suppose we shall every year 
have a Wadenmlag given up to the dis- 
cussion of this proposal; but as long as 
these discussions exhibit the House at 
4° o’clock as it now shows itself; so 
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long as the arguments are _ | gine 
ad infinitum by the same circle of clever 
and intellectual, but not very well-con- 
tented, nor very practical-minded ladies ; 
so long as persons without any difference 
of political opinion merely turn to the 
consideration of the question on the 
strength of their own good sense and 
knowledge of the world as it is; so long, 
I assert, will the claim for women’s 
franchise, consistently and creditably 
and conscientiously as it may be advo- 
cated, remain one of a purely artificial 
character. The evils it is said this Bill 
would remedy have no existence, or are 
greatly exaggerated ; and it will not be 
able to remedy them, except on the 
extravagant hypothesis that women 
make a distinct party in the world 
in direct hostility to the party of man ; 
that woman is born the natural enemy 
of man, and that if she be enfran- 
chised she will be strong enough to 
make good the predominance of her 

arty against that of man; that she will 
5 able to return a Parliament of men 
who will do what the present Parlia- 
ment has left undone, and leave undone 
everything which the present Parliament 
has done. I hold that the thing asked 
for is a mere phantasm, which only 
creates a mischievous state of agitation— 
calls people away from real duties and 
real responsibilities to sham grievances 
and illusory wrongs. If you pass this Bill, 
you will have the choice of two alterna- 
tives—you will either vexatiously, but 
purposely, weaken the intellectual and 
moral force of the electoral body, or else 
you will give free leave and charter to 
theories which may be benevolent, but 
which are illusory and contrary to all 
sound principles of law and political 
economy, and against all the principles 
of generous and strong, because reason- 
able and workable, morality. 

Mr. HIBBERT: I think the House 
will agree with me that my hon. Friend 
who has just sat down has given us a 
very agreeable and amusing speech ; but 
I think they will also agree with me in 
saying that he has not met the argu- 
ments in favour of the Bill by any rea- 
sonable counter-arguments. I think, 
likewise, that he was rather hard—and 
perhaps a little unfairly so—on the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), who, when he got 
up to speak in favour of this Bill, spoke, 
as I took it, in reference to the empty state 
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of the Government Bench, and not on be- 
half of the Conservative Party. I think 
that we on this side of the House have 
a right to express our agreement with 
him in the remarks he made as to the 
empty condition of the opposite benches. 
We know that at least three, if not 
four, of the Members of the present Go- 
vernment have formerly ‘voted in favour 
of this Bill. The first case TI will men- 


‘tion is that of the Leader of this House— 


the right hon.’ Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer“-who has voted on 
many an occasion in favour of the mea- 
sure, and who I am sorry is not in his 
place. Then we'have the noble Lord 
the Postmaster Géneral, who I am 
happy to see in his place. He has 
often recorded his vote in favour of the 
Bill, and I trust ‘will once’ more do so 
to-day. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last year met a large and influen- 
tial deputation of ladies and gentlemen 
favourable to the measure, and on that 
occasion he said he still sympathized 
with the object of the Bill. But he also 
said the matter resolved itself into a 
question of expediency and opportunity. 
I do not know whether he meant that 
that opportunity would come when the 
present Government go out; but I 
should have thought that the same rea- 
sons might have been given for support- 
ing the Bill, whether a Conservative or a 
Liberal Government are in power. The 
question is not a’ Party question. The 
Bill is supported by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. The hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) has rather 
tried to throw’ a slur on this ques- 
tion by saying it is a very small 
affair, and that the Bill has not created 
in its favour any large influence through- 
out the country. I entirely disagree 
with him in this. I remember when, 
in 1867, the late John Stuart Mill 
first brought the question before the 
House on an Amendment to a clause of 
the Reform Bill, and at that time only 
about 70 Members went into the Lobby 
to vote with him; but since then the 
number has been more than doubled. 
As I understand, it includes’ now 
between 140 and 150 Members. But I 
do not think that this fact alone suffi- 
ciently shows the interest felt in the 
country on this question. I will not say 
much of the Petitions in its favour, be- 
cause I quite agree with my hon. Friend 
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opposite that you may get up Petitions 
on atime day peters ; but we have 
also the fact that large public meetings 
have been held in various parts of the 
country, and thatthey have almost unani- 
mously declared themselves in favour of 
this measure. We also know that 
many of the largest and most important 
Corporations throughout the country— 
such as those of Birmingham, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, and other large 
centres of population—have petitioned 
unanimously in favour of the Bill. If 
this be so, I do not think we can say 
that the measure has not grown into im- 
portance and is not worthy of the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons. I think 
the promoters of the Bill may take heart 
of grace at the progress they have made, 
especially when they remember that it 
is not much more than 10 years since 
this question was first brought before 
the House. During that interval women 
have obtained in many ways a much 
better status than they had before. It 
was said by my hon. Friend that the 
admission of women to the municipal 
franchise was an accident; I do not 
agree with him. The fact is, that 
women were allowed municipal votes 
after a full discussion of the question in 
this House, and it happened to be on 
an Amendment to a Bill on the muni- 
cipal franchise which I myself brought 
before the House. Well, again, women 
have been allowed to vote in the elec- 
tion of members of school boards, and 
they have exercised the power given 
to them in every way to the benefit 
and satisfaction of the country. And 
not only are they allowed to vote for 
members of school boards, but they are 
allowed themselves to sit on school 
boards, and we have several remark- 
able cases of ladies who have acted on 
school boards with the greatest ability 
and judgment. Besides this, they have 
votes for vestries and for the election of 
Poor Law Guardians, while they have also 
theright to be elected as guardians of the 
poor. If this be so, what reason is there 
why we should stop here and say that 
while they, equally with men, pay rates, 
they shall not have the privilege of 
voting for Members of Parliament? I 
confess that I can see no reason for 
taking this position, except it be a 
reason to say that they are objected to 
because they are women. If there is 
anything in the objection, it must be 
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either because they are not fit to give a 
vote, or else it is that their admission 
would be an injury to the Constitution, 
or an injury to the women themselves. 
I cannot understand that any reason can 
be brought to bear against the proposal 
to give women votes as a matter affect- 
ing the Constitution itself. "Women are 
allowed to enter into trade. They carry 
on large businesses. I havemyself known 
women carry on large cotton-spinning 
concerns in a very satisfactory and 
successful manner. They are owners of 
land, and they are in many ways called 
upon to perform the same duties which 
men are called upon to perform. There- 
fore, I think that this Bill proposes what 
is only fair and just with respect to the 
class of women who are occupying house- 
holders. I should not support the Bill 
if it went further than this. Then, is 
there any reason why women should 
not have votes, looking at the question 
as one affecting themselves? Well, we 
are told that if women had votes, they 
would be less attentive to their domestic 
duties ; but I want to know whether the 
political duties which a woman would 
be called upon to perform, were this Bill 
passed, are so onerous that they can in- 
terfere materially with their domestic 
duties ? Men have their business duties, 
and women would not be in a worse 
position than men. But then we are 
told that women cannot perform the 
duties which attach to the privileges of 
men. I have heard it used as an argu- 
ment against granting these privileges 
that women cannot serve upon juries. 
I cannot see any reason why, in many 
cases, women might not satisfactorily 
serve on juries. There are many cases 
in which women-jurors would be able to 
give a more satisfactory and judicious 
verdict than men. It was said that 
women could not serve their country in 
war. I admit they could not enter the 
Army; but if there is any country 
where that argument ought not to be 
used, it is this one. Ours is a paid Army. 
No man is compelled to serve in the 
Army, and that no woman could be 
called upon to perform duties which men 
are not obliged to perform is no reason 
for denying the suffrage to women- 
householders. Each sex has duties 
which they can perform separately to 
the satisfaction of the country, and their 
performance of different duties is no ar- 
gument for the exclusion of women, In 
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fact, there is no reasonable argument 
against this measure, either on the 
ground that it would do injury to women 
themselves, or that it would be injurious 
to the Constitution. I do not wish to 
use any exaggerated language as to the 
result of giving the vote to women- 
householders. I do not think my- 
self that any great difference would 
be made in the Membership of this 
House; but a grievance felt by a large 
class would be done away with, and we 
have always legislated in this country 
with the object of doing away with 
grievances. At a time when an Election 
is about to take place, if women feel 
that they have grievances to remedy— 
that the law in respect to their property 
is not satisfactory—that the law with 
respect to assaults upon women is in 
need of improvement—or that the edu- 
cation of women demands legislative 
attention, I do not see why it should not 
be in their power to exercise a direct in- 
fluence upon the Legislature. I think 
the influence they would bring to bear 
upon the Election would be a just and 
good influence, and would not be exercised 
to their own injury, but to the great 
benefit of the Constitution. The late 
Mr. Mill, when he brought this matter 
before the House, did so in a manner 
that made a great impression on the 
House. It was entirely owing to his 
speech that I decided at that time to vote 
for his proposal, which I have ever since 
continued to vote for. I will trouble 
the House with a few of his words, and 
I hope they will have some influence on 
hon. Members to-day. He said— 

“There is no other example of an exclusion 
which is absolute. If the law denied a vote to 
all but the possessors of £5,000 a-year, the 
poorest man in the nation might—and now and 
then would—acquire the suffrage; but neither 
birth, nor fortune, nor merit, nor exertion, nor 
intellect, nor even that great disposer of human 
affairs, accident, can ever enable any woman to 
have her voice counted in those national affairs 
which touch her and hers as nearly as any other 
person in the nation.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxvii. 
817.] 
I say, then, on these grounds, let us act 
justly in the matter; let us place women 
in the same position as men, and if we 
do that we shall never regret the day 
when we gave women the same privilege 
as men, of voting in an Election of a 
Member of Parliament. 

Mr. GREENE: I had no intention to 
address the House on this occasion, 
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because this is one of those subjects 
which are already very well thrashed out, 
and the interest in which becomes less 
every year. But the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) has caused me to rise. 
He has said it is very extraordinary 
why the Conservative Party while they 
were in Opposition should have sup- 
ported this measure, and should not do 
so now. I, for one, have never supported 
this measure, whether my Party has been 
in power or out of power. I am told 
that there are weak brethren who have 
voted for this measure thinking it would 
be in the interest of the Conservative 
Party; but I, for one, have such strong 
feelings on this subject, that my Party 
might stay on the Opposition side of the 
House till the Day of Judgment before I 
would vote for this measure, which I 
believe to be contrary to true principles. 
I think that first impressions are gene- 
rally right, and I am sure that the first 
impression that this Bill would create, if 
it were new to hon. Members, would lead 
them tothrow it down and say ‘‘rubbish.”’ 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
says he does not see any reason why 
womenshould notserveon juries. [believe 
there is no country in the world that at 
this moment gives women the vote, and 
I read in Zhe Women’s Suffrage Journal 
that the system of placing women on 
juries in America, after a few trials, was 
abandoned, and had not been revived. 
Arguments are used on the other side 
about struggling women in want of 
work ; bak f want to know whether, if 
women had a vote, the House would in 
consequence provide work for struggling 
women? If hon. Members would only 
devote half the time employed in the 
advocacy of this measure to the attempt 
to reform the laws under which they were 
at present alleged to be suffering evil, 
they would do greater service to the sex. 
The hon. Member who last spoke said 
he did not think that this measure would 
have any effect upon the laws at all. 
The hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham is all for the liberty of the subject 
now. He would be a suitable Member to 
sit on the other side of the House. When 
I hear his speeches I never quite know 
whether he is on this side or the other. 
He generally, after all, votes right, and 
that makes up for other shortcomings. 
I would ask him, is there any greater in- 
consistency than that involved in this 
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Bill, which would allow a single woman 
to haye a vote and deprive her of it 
directly she is married? I put this case. 
A man marries a widow who has children. 
These children have property under the 
mother’s control, and the husband has no 
power overit. The widow would beunable 
to give a vote in the interests of her chil- 
dren. I confess it seems to me utterly 
absurd that this Bill should pass. It is 
a short Reform Bill that will overwhelm 
the votes of men, and on that ground 
alone it is objectionable. Now, there is 
one Member of this House, with whom 
I do not agree in politics, but who spoke 
on this Bill last year—the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham—and he said— 

‘*T should like to ask the House whether it 
is desirable to introduce our mothers, and wives, 
and sisters, and daughters into the excitement, 
and the turmoil ..... which seems in every 
country so far to attend a system of Parlia- 
mentary representation, whether it be in the 
United States, where so many systems are tried, 
or whether in this country?”--[3 Hansard, 
eexxviii. 1737.] 


He further goes on to say— 

“The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) referred to the Catholic ques- 
tion to the influence that might be exercised by 
Catholic priests. I will not go into that further 
than to say that every man in this House must 
be sensible, and those who are in favour of this 
Bill have never to me ventured to deny, that the 
influence of priest, m, and minister would be 
greatly increased if this Bill and other measures 
of a similar character were passed.’’—{ TJbid., 
1739.] 

These are words which will, perhaps, 
have some weight on the other side. 
Nobody has answered them. If you 
pass this measure, you cannot logically 
deny the right of women to sit in this 
House. No man has a greater regard 
and respect for women than I have. 
There are a vast number of women far 
superior to men; but, taking them as a 
body, they have not the same intelli- 
gence or the same power of forming a 
judgment on great questions that men 
have. Lord Aberdare, whose name will 
be respected on both sides of the House, 
has clearly shown that women were not 
intended to occupy the position of men. 
Otherwise we should not in the 19th 
century be without an instance of 
some country in which the experiment 
has been tried. I have not altered my 
Opinion on this subject, although I have 
had pressure put upon me. I have been 
told my seat would be safe for ever if I 
voted for this measure. But I would 
rather sit outside the House than sit in 
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it on these terms. I have no idea of 
sitting here except on principle, and I 
have never given a vote unless I believed 
it to be for the good of the nation. I 
have not voted for the sake of temporary 
benefit to my Party, and I shall give my 
vote this afternoon against this measure. 
I do hope that hon. Members who bring 
this Bill forward and find their case 
waving will spare the House of Commons 
the time and Members the trouble of 
voting year after year on a Bill which I 
prophecy will never pass this House. 
Sm HENRY JACKSON: I do feel 
to some extent that I agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, that it 
may not be altogether desirable that this 
Bill should be ventilated every year; 
but I think the House will only do justice 
to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard in recognizing that, after what 
took place in the last debate, it was im- 
possible for him to abstain from seeking 
a vote of the House upon the measure. 
He certainly was not to blame last year 
for the misfortune which prevented the 
vote of the House being taken. I cannot 
but feel that this is one of those mea- 
sures which might be discussed at the 
beginning and at the end of a Parlia- 
ment; but I am disposed to doubt whe- 
ther a cause really gains ground by a 
perpetual annual Motion which does, to 
some extent, fatigue the House. I say 
that, Sir, entirely in the interests of the 
movement, of which I confess myself an 
ardent supporter. I throw out the sug- 
gestion to those in charge of the measure, 
not to discourage them in their efforts, 
but as a hint calculated, I hope, to insure 
their ultimate success. It is almost 
hopeless to say anything new on this 
sabiek All the humour, I am bound 
to say, is on the side of the opponents of 
this Bill, and they never fail to treat this 
subject with a jocularity which they 
think takes the place of solid and serious 
argument and objection. If the pro- 
posal of the measure is well understood, 
it is perfectly simple. The promoters of 
the Bill practically say—‘‘ We find, as a 
part of the Constitution of the country, 
that the suffrage is given to men who 
satisfy a certain condition. In counties 
it is either property or occupation. In 
boroughs the basis of the franchise is the 
payment by the head of the family of 
his contributions to the State. If you 
find a woman in this position paying the 
same contributions to the State, and 
doing all for the State that she is 
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allowed by law to do, in precisely the, in herself or himself to do work in their 
same way as a man, what is the reason| own sphere? I do not think myself that 
why that woman, so discharging these | this Bill, if passed, would have a very 
duties, cannot have the same voice or| marked effect on political Parties ; butit 
influence in the destinies of the country | would be another step in the recognition 
asa man?” That is the simple question | of the principle which, I maintain, we 
involved, and I have never heard any | ought to contend for—the principle of 
attempt to answer it except one—which | the carriere owverte, as the French call it, 
is, that she is a woman. My hon. |to everyindividual. Itis said that every- 
Friend the Member for Cambridge thing woman requires is already done 
University does not meet this question; for them. I quite agree that great 
but, as if he were the most violent | strides have lately been made in the way 
supporter of the extremest claim of’ of opening careers to women; but what- 
women’s rights, pulls my hon. Friend’s , ever has practically been done has been 





Bill to pieces because it does not go far; done reluctantly. Nothing has been 


enough. He says my hon. Friend is not 
only ungallant, but exceedingly illogical, 
because he picks out certain members of 
the female sex and proposes to endow 
them with the franchise, and leaves the 
larger proportion of the sex entirely out 
in the cold. It is easy to see that this is 
only playing with the question. My hon. 
Friend, in his Bill, does not attempt to 
take any step in the direction of establish- 
ing woman suffrage further than would 
be done by declaring that a householder 
shall not be under any disability simply 
by reason of her sex. I ask my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, would he support the Bill if it 
went any further? Would the Bill, in 
respect of which he makes the complaint 
that it leaves out married women, be 
more palatable to him if it attempted to 
enfranchise them? I am putting a ques- 
tion to which he could give but one 
answer. The question that really must 
be decided by to-day’s vote is this—Is the 
disability of sex based on reason, justice, 
or expediency, or have those who assert 
that it ought no longer to be an impedi- 
ment, made out their case? That, Sir, 
I take to be the real question which has 
to be answered by those who vote to-day ; 
and, for my own part, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying we all lose by the 
infliction of disabilities. In a former 
debate, the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University said that in the 
beginning human beings were created 
male and female, and it was the will of 
the Creator to assign to each of them 
their separate sphere. The observation, 
though trite, was perfectly true; but 
who is to measure, who is to define or 
prescribe the limits within which the 
energy and power given by the Creator 
to the two sexes is to operate? What 
other reasonable limit can there be than 
the power which every individual feels 
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given at all, but everything has been 
obtained, as it were, at the point of the 
| bayonet, and has been fenced about with 
restrictions. At the present moment, 
with the single exception of a limited 
entry into the Medical Profession, there 
are few careers actually open to women. 
Now, I shall always support every effort 
which seems to me to tend to the re- 
moval of these restraints. I shall do so 
as an act of justice to women, and 
because, by removing these restrictions 
on individual energy, I shall be doing 
the best service to the State and to the 
whole community. It seems to me that 
all experience tends in this direction, 
and there is no experience t) the con- 
trary. Has any hon. Member seriously 
maintained that the removal of these 
restrictions in the case of the municipal 
franchise has produced deplorable results? 
There is no evidence to that effect 
obtainable. All experience of all human 
work seems to show that you really 
are gaining for the public and the State 
by removing these social and political 
disabilities. We all remember when 
ladies began nursing in hospitals; and 
when Miss Nightingale went to the 
Crimea, the same people who now turn 
up their eyes in horror at the notion of 
women taking any new part in life, were 
as much shocked at Miss Nightingale’s 
course, and abused her for what we now 
look back upon with a sense of pride, and 
gratitude, and satisfaction. The Con- 
servative instinct is so strong amongst us 
that there is nothing more difficult than 
to open out a new career for women. 
But we have seen how well ladies have 
done as hospital nurses. I have no 
hesitation in saying, from my personal 
knowledge, that any lady who has 
once had the advantage of the attend- 
ance of a lady medical adviser will 
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to anyone else. What is our expe- 
rience as to the removal of the dis- 
abilities from our own sex? How long 
it took to obtain the admission of Jews 
tothe House! My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire believed 
that to remove this personal religious 
disability would be to unchristianize 
this Assembly ; butjevery Member must 
now feel that the removal of that dis- 
ability has been to the advantage of the 
House. All experience of the removal 
of restrictions is similar. Inasmuch as 
men and women cannot do more than 
their ry eepe powers will permit, 
what is the danger of removing these 
disabilities? It is because I believe 
this Bill to be a step in that direction, 
that I shall give it my support. 

Mr. ASSHETON: I am glad that 
the hon. and learned Baronet who 
has just-sat down has held out some 
prospect that we shall not have this 
Bill before us next year. If this 
debate is to make some amends to 
the hon. Member for Liskeard for the 
fate which overtook this measure last 
year, I hope he will also make some 
amends for asking us to debate it now, 
by not bringing the subject forward 
again next Session. I am quite sure 
that this subject is not ripe for discus- 
sion. Some reference has been made to 
the deserted state of the Treasury Bench. 
I am sure the condition of that bench is 
a very fair criterion of public feeling. 
When any subject is stirring the thought 
of the country, Ministers find it neces- 
sary to be in their place. But when the 
debate takes the form of a pleasant and 
interesting discussion that can lead to 
no results, Ministers and other hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have serious business else- 
where stop elsewhere, and merely drop 
down here about the time they think the 
division will be likely to come on. I do 
not know that I should have risen to 
speak in this debate, had not mention 
been made more than once of The 
Women’s Suffrage Journal by hon. Mem- 
bers who sit below me here. I have 
also had the privilege of having this 
paper sent me by some fair lady. I 
suppose, at least, it is sent me by a lady, 
and being a lady, of course she is fair. 
I have read that paper with very con- 
siderable interest, so much so that I 
began to wonder what other people might 
think of this question. My eyes wan- 
dered down the newspapers to try and 
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find out. Amongst other paragraphs, 
I saw one describing the proceedings of 
a certain Municipal Council, which was 
not at Manchester, but was within 100 
miles of that town. The proceedings 
were headed—‘‘ Miss Lydia Becker and 
his Worship.” I thought the account 
was interesting, and if the House will 
allow me, I will read it to them. A 
communication was read from Miss Lydia 
Becker, of the National Association 
for Securing the Enfranchisement of 
Women, inclosing a Petition to Parlia- 
ment in favour of the Bill for Removing 
the Disabilitiesof Women. One Alderman 
says—‘‘I think we could not do better 
than send our Mayor to square it up 
with Lydia.” Another says—‘“ I think, 
as a matter of courtesy, he is bound to 
acknowledge the receipt of the letter.” 
Then the Mayor says, in a great hurry— 
**Oh, it came to the Town Clerk!” An- 
other member says—‘‘ Will he acknow- 
ledge it personally? I think he should.” 
Then there was laughter; then the com- 
munication was placed upon the table ; 
then the subject was dropped. Without 
pronouncing any exact opinion as to 
what the opinion of the Corporation of 
Manchester, which, I understand, has 
petitioned in favour of the Bill, is worth, 
I will say that I entirely endorse the 
course taken by this Corporation, and 
I think this Bill should be laid upon the 
Table, and dropped. That is an opinion, 
also, which appears to be endorsed by 
the Front Bench, as shown by their 
non-attendance this afternoon ; and that, 
I believe, is an opinion which will be en- 
dorsed by a large majority of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Before the 
House divides, I wish to call attention 
to one or two circumstances which oc- 
curred at an earlier period of the after- 
noon, when the attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers in the House was very small. A 
story is told of Mr. Wilkes during one 
of the Elections for Middlesex. His 
opponent said—‘‘I appeal to the com- 
mon sense of the constituency.”’ Mr. 
Wilkes retorted—‘‘I shall appeal to 
their nonsense, and I shall beat you.” 
The result justified his prediction, and I 
have always thought that this little inci- 
dent explains why the House of Com- 
mons dealt so roughly with Mr. Wilkes. 
A man who obtained his seat by a suc- 
cessful appeal to the nonsense—which 
means the prejudices and the meaner 
instincts—of a constituency, was in those 
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days not looked upon as a Member 
returned to this House for the purpose 
for which this House exists. This Bill 
appears to me to be founded upon senti- 
mental nonsense. Anyone who has read 
the history of France will have observed 
that one of the great characteristics of the 
latter part of the ancien régime was that 
the educated classes lent themselves to 
extreme democratic notions—to a phi- 
losophy so absurd and so abstract, that 
it violated all those rules which the 
Creator has established for the govern- 
ment of man. Such was still the dis- 
tortion of opinion in France, when Mr. 
Wilkes took refuge in Paris, in 1796, 
after having been expelled from this 
House. The nonsense of France was 
then represented by a sentimentality 
which was none the less nonsense be- 
cause it was sentimental. The at- 
tendance in the House was thin when 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) spoke. I must do him the 
credit to say that he cast aside all the 
careful reservations as to the character 
of this Bill, which the hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Coventry (Sir 
Henry Jackson) has since so carefully 
built up; his whole argument went to 
the extreme of declaring that the object 
of this Bill was to establish a system of 
self-assertion among women, which would 
eventually place them above those con- 
siderations which have hitherto resulted 
from the difference between the sexes. 
I will quote to the House some of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard’s expressions. 
He said that he claimed the franchise 
for women as an absolute right, and that 
it rested with the opponents of the Bill 
to show either that any such claimant 
was unfit for the franchise, or that it 
would be dangerous to grant it. Hecon- 
tended that the claimant, whether man, 
woman, or minor, had an absolute right 
to the franchise, and that an unjust 
restriction was imposed by refusing their 
demand. That was one of his pro- 
posals. Next, the hon. Member said 
that any political recognition of the 
difference between men and women was 
a relic of barbarism—of barbarism of 
the most primitive form, of govern- 
ment by force. He further stated that 
the object of the Bill was to develop 
self-dependence in women. He then 
asserted that the development of self- 
dependence in women tends to a revolu- 
tion which is most desirable. I remem- 
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ber quoting a declaration made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, that this Bill was founded 
upon a revolutionary principle; and I 
ask the House, when these are the 
declarations of the Mover of the Bill, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
not justified in making that assertion ? 
It is the statement of such objects which 
has induced the United States, with their 
democratic Constitution, to resist and 
repudiate successive attempts to induce 
them to admit women to an equality 
with man in the franchise, with the view 
of creating among women that system of 
self-dependence which would lead them 
to ignore the distinctions of nature, the 
relations of the family, and to discard 
all those safeguards which they legiti- 
mately derive from the feeling, which the 
Creator has implanted in the breast of 
every man worthy of the name, that the 
comparative weakness of woman estab- 
lishes on her part a claim to considerate 
protection and to privileges which he 
would refuse to his fellow-man. But the 
hon. Member for Liskeard did not stop 
there. In deprecating what the hon. 
and learned Baronet the Member for 
Coventry is kind enough to call our 
prejudices—our respect for the differ- 
ence of sex—he compared the state of 
opinion of this country in the 19th 
century with the state of opinion in 
China, and said that the refusal of the 
franchise to women was paralleled by the 
manner in which the Ghinese pinched 
their ladies’ toes. I shall shortly 
show the House some of the other 
extreme arguments by which the hon. 
Member supports his views. We are 
not bound, in this House, he said, to 
consider the end of any course that we 
may adopt. It is sufficient for us that, 
at the time, we apparently satisfy what 
he described as the claims of justice—his 
notion of justice being that we should 
ignore the distinction between the sexes, 
and doall we can to create in the women 
of this country a feeling of self-assertion, 
which the democratic experience of the 
United States leads that country to 
believe to be inconsistent with their 
domestic happiness. I have spoken as 
shortly as I can, but I wished to show 
the House that this nonsense is not 
harmless, because it is sentimental. If 
this House were to sanction the second 
reading of this Bill according to the 
views of its Mover, it would adopt_those 
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principles of Socialistic democracy which 
at this moment are disturbing Germany, 
and which a few years ago convulsed 
France. I ask, therefore, whether, for 
the sake of passing this petty Bill—for 
its advocates dare not demand anything 
but a modicum of its real object in their 
terror of having its real scope dis- 
covered — the ti will sanction the 
ultra-democratic principles which the 
hon. Member for Liskeard declared this 
morning to be involved in the adoption 
of the measure? 

Mr. COURTNEY : The hon. Member 
who has just sat down has reminded the 
House that Mr. Wilkes succeeded be- 
cause he made his appeal to the non- 
sense of a constituency. I think it is 
quite possible that the result of the 
division which is shortly to be taken may 
again prove that he who appeals to non- 
sense is not always unsuccessful. In 
the few remarks I have to make in reply, 
I shall adhere as closely as possible toa 
consideration of those arguments which 
appear to me to be based upon a mis- 
conception of my former remarks. I 
have been accused—most strangely, as it 
appeared to me—of adducing arguments 
from natural rights, and my hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) and the 
hon. Member for Cambridge town (Mr. 
Smollett), both assumed that certain 
logical deductions were inevitably to be 
drawn from the logical statements I was 
supposed to have made. I should have 
thought if any thing could be inferred 
from my speech, it was that I based the 
whole of my argument—as all the 
philosophy to which I can lay claim is 
based—upon the doctrine of expediency. 
Iam a utilitarian pur et simple, and the 
want of logic of which my hon. Friend 
accuses me arises from a misconception 
of his own. This enfranchisement, so 
far as it goes, is demanded on the 
ground of public benefit, and the limi- 
tation of that enfranchisement is based 
upon the same principle that. public 
benefit will accrue from that limitation. 
So far as that public benefit goes, the 
principle prea g becarried. Where the 
public benefit is not certain, the prin- 
ciple should cease. I take the Constitu- 
tion of this realm to be this. This 
House is called together by the votes 
of certain arbitrarily-distributed consti- 
tuencies, by which we do secure a fair 
—and, to a large extent, an adequate 
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—representation of the different inte- 
rests of the country. Take any con- 
stituency. Go to any street in any 
borough, or to any county, and you will 
find shops and farms side by side, one 
occupied by a man and the other by a 
woman. Upon what ground of expe- 
diency dé you give the man a vote and 
refuse it to the woman? The argu- 
ments upon which representative go- 
vernment is defended do not concern 
themselves in the least with the question 
of sex. The general reasons why you 
give the vote to a man must apply to a 
woman, except in so faras youcan show 
particular reasons against it. It is said 
—‘‘ Tf you admit women to the franchise 
at all, you must admit married women ;” 
and then this Bill is denounced as il- 
logical, because it does not admit mar- 
ried women. Nothing is more ridiculous 
than the affectation of logic by the il- 
logical. Why do we admit spinsters 
and widows? Because, by that means, 
you will include a larger number in the 
representation of the country, get a 
greater number of persons represented 
not now represented, instructthe House, 
develop its sense of justice, and enlarge 
the character of women themselves. 
But when you come to the question of 
married women, there is at once another 
consideration. If you give a married 
woman a vote, politics may become a 
subject of domestic dissension ; and that 
isasound, if not a sufficient, reason for 
limiting the franchise. It is no argu- 
ment against the proposition, that you 
thus abandon the main object in view— 
the development of the female character. 
I am not so sanguine as to hope that by 
giving a frivolous woman a vote you will 
at once convert her into a sober and 
staid matron; but I do look forward to 
the probability that the alteration will 
after some time exercise an influence on 
the female character. But if you give 
women the prospect of the exercise of 
political duties, you will make the study 
of social and political science part of the 
education of all women; and, whether 
married or not, you secure that great 
interest in matters of general benefit, 
which it is our object to secure. 
It is said, indeed, that the Creator has 
made women weak; but some years 
hence we may have better views of what 
He has intended in that respect, and we 
may discover that the intentions and 
views we have attributed to a higher 
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power are simply the result of notions 
inherited by us from our ancestors. To 
say that these were the intentions of the 
Creator, is to give our opinions a degree 
of permanency to which they can have no 
claim. The hon. Member forCarlisle(Mr. 
Ferguson) said he had hitherto voted 
against this Bill, and should continue to 
do so to-day, because he did not discover 
that women were themselves in favour 
of it; but that if they were, he would 
vote for it. I cannot allow that that is 
a sufficient reason for withholding avote 
from those who desire it; and still less 
do I think it a sufficient reason, if you 
believe by giving a woman a vote you 
can develop their interests in the well- 
being of the community. As a mere 
fact, however, I can assure him that 
women are deeply interested in this 
question, and that their number is in- 
creasing year by year. I had the 
honour of presenting, at the opening of 
this Sitting, several Petitions of an ex- 
tremely representative character. One 
was signed by Miss Taylor, Mrs. Grote, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, Miss Swan- 
wick, Miss Bastock, and a great number 
of other ladies eminent in art, science, 
and philosophy—all desirous of a vote. 
Talso presented a Petition from working 
women, shoemakers, sempstresses, and 
others. So that, going from one end to 
the other of the social scale, you will 
find everywhere a large number. of 
women desiring a vote. I do not say 
every woman desires it; but does every 
man use the vote he has? What pro- 
portion of men do not vote in, the 
Metropolitan boroughs? There is, how- 
ever, this important consideration—that, 
where women have votes, they exercise 
their right in just the same proportion 
that men do. Iam also told that this 
question ought not to be brought on 
year by year, as the feeling in favour of 
the Bill is dying away in the country, 
There are many reasons to be urged on 
both sides on the question whether a 
Bill should be brought forward. year 
after year; but I can assure the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr, 
Newdegate) that this is by no means a 
settled question. I can tell him, also, 
that the feeling for this Bill is increas- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that this 
House entirely represents the feeling of 
the country outside the House. I am 
satisfied that the House will not fairly 
represent the opinion of the country 
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until this Bill is passed. I think that 
that time is not so far distant as some 
Members seem to think, and I hope the 
minority in favour of the measure will 
go on increasing and increasing until 
this change is made. 

Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 140; Noes 
220: Majority 80. 


AYES. 
Anderson, G. Holms, W. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Hutchinson, J. D. 
Archdale, W. H. Ingram, W. J. 
Ashbury, J. L. Jackson, Sir H. M. 
Barclay, J. W. Jenkins, D. J. 
Barran, J. Jenkins, E. 
Bateson, Sir T. Johnstone, Sir H. 
Beach, W. W. B. Kenealy, Dr. 
Biggar, J. G. Kirk, G. H. 
Birley, H. Laing, S. 
Blake, T. Lambert, N. G. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. | Laverton, A. 
Boord, T. W. Lawson, Sir W. 
Bourne, Colonel Leeman, G. 
Bousfield, Colonel Leith, J. F. 


Bright,J. (Manchester) Lloyd, M. 


Brooks, M Lusk, Sir A. 
Bruce, hon. T. Mackintosh, C. F. 

% M‘Arthur, A. 
Cameron, C. M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Chamberlain, J. M‘Lagan, P. 
Cholmeley, Sir H. M‘Laren, D. 

Clarke, J. C. Maitland, J. 
Clifford, C. C, Manners, rt. hn. LordJ. 
Cobbold, T. C. Marten, A. G. 
Collins, E. Matheson, A. 
Conyngham, Lord F. Morley, 8. 

Cowan, J. Mundella, A. J. 
Cowen, Ji Muntz, P. H. 
Cross, J. K, Nolan, Major 
Cubitt, G. Norwood, C. M. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. O’Gorman, P. 
Delahunty, J. O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Dickson, T. A. Palmer, G. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. Parnell, C. S, 
Dillwyn, L. L. Pender, J. 

Dodds, J. Pennington, F. 
Dundas, J. C. Phipps, P. 

, as Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Ewart, W,. Plimsoll, 8. 

Ewing, A. O. Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. Potter, T. B. 
Fletcher, I. Powell, W. 

Forster, Sir C. Power, R. 


Fraser, Sir W. A. Price, Captain 


Goulding, W. Price, W. E. 
Gourley, E. T. Puleston, J. H. 
Gray, E. D. Ramsay, J. 
Guinness, Sir A. Redmond, W. A. 
Hamond, C. F. Richard, H. 
Harrison, C. Ripley, H. W. 
Harrison, J. F. Ry , 
Hervey, Lord F. Samuelson, H. 
Heygate, W. U. Sanderson, T. K. 
Hibbert, J. T. Sherlock, Mr. Serjeant 
Hick, J. Shute, General 

ill, T. Ri Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Holker, Sir J. Smith, E. 
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Smyth, R. Wells, E. Hope, A. J. B. B. Peel, A. W. 
Spinks, Mr. Serjeant § Wheelhouse, W.8.J. | Howard, hon. C. Pell, A. 
Stacpoole, Whitworth, B. Howard, E. 8. Pemberton, E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. Whitworth, Ww. Hubbard, E. Peploe, Major 
Stewart, M. J. Williams, B. T Hubbard, rt. hon. J. Philips, R. N. 
Sullivan, A. M. Wilson, C. James, Sir H. Portman, hon. W.H.B. 
Talbot, C. R. M. Wilson, Sir M James, W. H. 0. T. 
Taylor, D. eaman, Kavanagh, A. MacM. Raikes, H. C. 
Taylor, P. A. Yorke, J. R. a A Shuttleworth, Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Temple, right hon. W. Young, A. W. ir U. Ritchie, C. T. 
Co Kingscote, Colonel Robertson, H. 
owper- 
Trevelyan, G. O. TELLERS. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Rothschild,Sir N.M. de 
Mg rt. hon. C. P. Courtney, L. H. rt. hon. E. Russell, Lord A. 
Wait, W. K. Gorst, J. E. Knowles, T. Russell, Sir C. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. Lawrence, Sir J. C. Sackville, 8. G. 8S. 
Lawrence, Sir T. St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Learmonth, A. Salt, T. 
NOES. Lestat, EK. A. bang, J.D’A. 
Adam, rt. hn. W.P. Dick, F. ee, Major V. cott, M. D. 
Agnew, R. V. Digby, Col. hon. E. Lefevre, G. J. 8. Severne, J. E. 
Allcroft, J. D. Duff, M. E. G. Leatio, Sir J. Shirley, 8. E. 
Allsopp, H. Dyke, Sir W. H. Lewis, C. E. Simonds, W. B. 
Ashley, hon. E.M. —. Dyott, Colonel R. a O . por 
Assheton, R. Edmonstone, Admiral | +‘ wisham, Viscount Smith, 8. G. 
Bagge, Sir W. Sir W. oyd, 8 Smollett, Pr. B. 
Baring, T. O. Edwards, H. Lloyd, T. E. Somerset, Lord H. R.C. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. Egerton, hon. W. — J. Stanhope, hon. E. 
Barrington, Viscount Errington, owe, rt. hon. R. Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Evans, T. W. Lowther, hon. W. Starkie, J.P.C. 
ios Ferguson R Macartney, J. W.E. Steere, L. 
Daas. i. Fitewiliiam : hon, ’O Mac Iver, D. Stevenson, J. C. 
Bates, E W.w. * "| M‘Arthur, W. Stewart, J. 
Beach, rt. hon. SirM.H. Floyer, J. M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. Stuart, Colonel 
Beaumont, W. B. Foljambe, F. J. 8. onmade bal F. Swanston, A. 
Bentinck, rt. hon.G.C. Forster, rt. hon. W. E. Main ie, L. A. ykes, C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. Foster, W. H. azine, Colonel Talbot, J. G. 
Beresford, G. De la P. Fremantle, hon. T. F, | Malcolm, J. W.. Tavistock, Marquess of 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. Freshfield, GC. K. Ma: oribanks, Sir D.C. Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Brady, J; Gallwey, Sir W. P. Mar ng, 8. 8. Thornhill, ¥.: 
Bristowe, S. B. Garnier, J. C. Massey, rt. hon. W. N. Tollemache, hon. W.F. 
Brown, J. C. Gathorne-Hardy,hn.A. Master, T. W. C. Tracy, hon. F. S. A. 
Bruen, H. Gathorne-Hardy, hn.8, | Merewether, C. G. Hanbary- ; 
Bulwer, J. R. Gibson, rt. hon. E. Monckton, F. Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 
Burghley, Lord Gladstone, W. H. Monk, ©. J. Turnor, E 
Burrell, Sir W. W. Goddard. A. li: Montgomerie, R. Verner, E. W. 
Campbell, Sir G. Goldney, G. Montgomery, SirG.G. Walker, O. O. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Goldsmid, Sir J. a veh 8. Wallace, Sir R. 
H. Gooch, Sir D. oray, Colonel H.D. Walter, J. 
Cartwright, F. Gordon, Sir A. Morgan, hon. F. Watson, rt. hon. W. 
Cave, rt. hon. S. Gower, hon. E. F. L. | Morgan, G. 0. Whitbread, 8. 
Cave, T. Greene, E. Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. Whitelaw, A. 
Cavendish, Lord F.C. Gregory, G. B. Munoeyttts Lord . Wilmot, Sir H. 
Cavendish, Lord G. Grosvenor, Lord R. fure, Colonel Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Christie, W. L. Hall, A. W. Murphy, N. D. Wilson, W. 
Churchill, Lord R. Hamilton, Lord ©. J. ooh g 8 C.N. Winn, R. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. Hamilton, right hon. | Noel, rt, hon.G.J. = Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Close, M. C. Tost Gk North, Colonel Wyndham, hon. P. 
Cochrane,A.D.W.R.B. Hamilton, Marquess of O’Conor, D. M. 
Cole, Col. hon. H. A. Hankey, T O’Donoghue, The TELLERS. 
Coope, 0. E. Harcourt, E. W. Onslow, D. Cotes, C. C. 
Cordes,'T Hardcastle, E. Parker, Lt.-Col. W. Hanbury, R. W. 
ant J. Pi tga ye Sir - h 
owper, hon. H. F. ay,rt. hn. Sir J. C. D. f 
Crichton, Viscount Heath, Re Words added 
‘ross, rt. hon. R. A. Henry, J 
Cuninghame, Sir W. —— Herbert, hon. 8. Main Question, as amended, put, and 
Cust, H. C. Herschel, F. agreed to. 
Delicnith, Earl of at 5 : Ne 
Irymple, C. Holl ir H. T. , 
Davenport W.B. Holms, 3 i Second Reading put of for three 
Davies, R. Home, Captain months. 
ease, E. Hood, Te hon. A. 
Denison, W. B. W. ALN. 
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COMMUTATION OF TITHES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cunrrt, Bill to amend and 
further extend the Acts for the Commutation of 
Tithes in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cusrrr, Mr. Anruur Vivian, 
Mr. Monk, and Mr. Ropwetu. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 222.] 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (IRELAND) 
AcT (1877) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arronney Generat for 
IreLanp, Bill to amend “The Supreme Court 
of Judicature (Ireland) Act, 1877,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Arrorney Genera for 
Irevanp and Mr. James Low Tuer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 223.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 20th June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Order nt * (127); 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 3) * 
(128). 

Second  seabing-Draro Chapter (112). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (Portsmouth) * 
(108), and passed. 


TRURO CHAPTER BILL—(No. 112.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Bishop or EXETER: My 
Lords, it will not take many minutes to 
explain the purpose and provisions of 
this Bill, which I now move should be 
read a second time. The measure is in- 
tended to carry into effect certain arrange- 
ments in connection with the Cathedral 
Churches of Exeter and Truro. The 
former differs from all the other Ca- 
thedral Churches, excepting only the 
Metropolitan Cathedral and the Ca- 
thedrals connected with the Universities, 
in this respect—that it has five Canon- 
ries in the Chapter instead of four; and 
the object with which the fifth Canonry 
was retained will be found defined in 
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the Report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for the year 1855. In that 
Report, it is stated that the Canonry in 
uestion was retained with a view to the 
oundation of a Chapter to be attached 
to the Cathedral Church of Cornwall, 
as soon as Cornwall should have been 
formed into a separate Diocese. Since 
that period Cornwall has been separated 
from the Diocese of Exeter, and consti- 
tuted into a Diocese by itself. The 
time, therefore, has arrived for carrying 
out the original arrangement to which 
I have referred. In some respects, in- 
deed, the measure has been anticipated. 
Already the fifth Canonry of which I 
have spoken has been saddled with the 
payment of one-third of its income to the 
Archdeacon of Cornwall. After the first 
vacancy in the Archdeaconry, the sum to 
be paid to the holder from the Canonry 
is not toexceed £200 a-year, so that the 
transference proposed by the Bill is 
really a transference of the rest of the 
one-third and the remaining two-thirds 
of the income of the Canonry to Truro. 
Your Lordships will find in the Bill be- 
fore you the provisions which are con- 
sidered necessary for giving effect to the 
objects I have indicated. It will be ob- 
served that it is necessary not only to 
transfer the Canonry; but, inasmuch as 
there is at’ present no Dean and Chapter 
for Truro, which is the Cathedral of the 
new Diocese of Cornwall, it is also ne- 
cessary to create machinery for receiv- 
ing the Canonry so transferred. The 
Bill proposes, in Clause 2, to transfer 
the next Canonry which shall fall 
vacant, other than that which is now 
held by the Archdeacon of Exeter ; and, 
on such a vacancy occurring, the Arch- 
deacon will enter upon that vacant 
Canonry, and the Canonry of the in- 
come of which he at present receives 
only two-thirds, with the exception of 
the residence thereto attached, will be 
transferred to an endowment fund for 
the Chapter of Truro. This fund is to 
be in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and by Clause 3, as soon 
as it is certified by the Commissioners 
that there are sufficient means to give 
an income of £1,000 a-year for the Dean, 
and £300 per annum for each of four 
residentiary Canons, it will be compe- 
tent to Her Majesty, by Order in Council, 
to create a new Chapter, and to make it 
in all respects similar to the foundations 
in the rest of England. Meanwhile, in 
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order that the new Diocese of Truro may 
not be obliged to wait for its Chapter 
until the full amount shall have been 
obtained, a provision—Clause 6 of the 
Bill—is introduced by which Her Ma- 
jesty may also by Order in Council, 
create a residentiary Canonry, or Canon- 
ries, in the Cathedral Church of Truro 
before that time has come; and, by 
Clause 4, Her Majesty may make 
statutes for the government and for 
the duties of such COanonries, both 
in the Cathedral itself and in the 
administration of the Diocese. The 
statutes of Cathedrals, as your Lord- 
ships are aware, are not uniform, al- 
though there is a general law applicable 
to all alike. Every Cathedral, has, how- 
over, to a greater or less extent, statutes 
of its own; and itis proposed that the 
Chapter of Truro shall not, in that re- 
spect, prove an exception to the general 
rule. It will have statutes for itself ; 
but those statutes will, as I have indi- 
cated, be made by Order in Council—no 
doubt after due consultation with all 
parties concerned—and the Order will 
be submitted to Parliament. The pre- 
sent Archdeacon of Cornwall receives 
£333 a-year, being one-third of the 
Canonry. That sum is rather more 
than is allowed to Archdeacons in the 
restof England. As ageneralrule, the 
endowment of an Archdeaconry is £200 
per annum ; and, as the staff of the Ca- 
thedral in Cornwall will, for the present, 
be very poor, it is thought, and is pro- 
vided by the 10th clause, that the suc- 
ceeding Archdeacon should be put on the 
same level as other Archdeacons, and 
have £200 a-year, and thatthe remainder 
of the amount now paid to the occupant 
of that position should go towards the 
endowment fund. It is obvious that 
there must be several parties interested 
in the matter; and your Lordships will 
naturally ask in what way those parties 
have looked at the proposals contained 
in the Bill. I am glad to say that it 
has received their approval. The con- 
sent of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter 
has been given to the measure; the 
Bishop of Truro requested me to intro- 
duce it; and I need scarcely add that, 
by bringing it forward, I have shown 
that I give my own consent to it. I have 
only further to remark that I have 
liberty, I believe, to inform your Lord- 
ships that the Bill has the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and, there- 
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fore, may be considered to have also the 
assent of the Crown. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 20th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Serecrt Commrrrer—Parliamen- 
tary Reporting, Sir Henry Holland, Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr, Cowen, and Major Arbuth- 
not added. : 

Private Brit (sy Order)—Leicester Corpora- 
tion, considered as amended.* 

Pusiic Brts—Ordered—First Reading—Corrib 


(Galway) River * [225]. 
Second Reading—Public Works Loans (Ireland) 


ra pe Amendment * [219]; Innkeepers * 

211}. 

Committee—Report—Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) [4-224]; Public Health (Ireland) (re- 
comm.) [199]. 

Third Reading—Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) * [207], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—20oa— 


METROPOLIS—COFFEE STALLS IN THE 
STREETS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to a 
recent magisterial decision (Southwark 
Police Court) by which it is made an 
offence to keep an early coffee stall in 
the streets ; and, if he will take into con- 
sideration the policy of such decision ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
have been in communication with the 
magistrate and also the chief magistrate 
on this matter ; and, asI understand the 
decision, it has nothing like the effect 
attributed to it by the hon. Member’s 
Question. There is no doubt that these 
coffee stalls are legal; but it is quite 
necessary that they should be under 
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some regulation. "Whenever-a. particu, 
lar stall turns out to be a ‘source of an- 
noyance to the neighbourhood, then it 
may be suppressed, but not otherwise. 
There is no intention to re-consider the 
decision in question. 


NAVY—SAILING REGULATIONS OF 
THE FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If his attention has 
been recently called to the regulations 
under which Her Majesty’s steam squad- 
rons are sailed in ‘‘ grand divisions ” at a 
distance of about three cables’ length 
apart; and, whether he contemplates 
making a departmental inquiry into the 
practice, for the purpose of lessening 
the risk of collisions similar to that 
which resulted in the loss of the ‘‘ Van- 

ard”? in a temporary fog ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, there is no 
such order as sailing in grand divisions. 
The established order of sailing or 
steaming in squadrons in ordinary cir- 
cumstances of cruising is in two columns, 
the columns being at least 10 cables 
apart, and the ships in column two or 
four cables apart, according as the Fleet 
is in open or close order. There is no 
intention of making a departmental 
inquiry into the subject. 


THE FRANCHISE—MANUFACTURE OF 
FAGGOT VOTES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COLE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
the recent wholesale manufacture of 
faggot votes at Exeter by the creation 
of thirty-two freehold rent-charges in 
respect of one house there, as disclosed 
in the proceedings of the Revising Bar- 
risters’ Court, published in the ‘‘ Devon 
Evening Express” of October 4th, 5th, 
and 9th, 1877; and, whether he is 
prepared to advise the Government 
to take steps to prevent such an evasion 
of the Act 7 and 8 Will. 3, c. 25, s, 7, 
in future in such boroughs as possess the 
right for owners of 40s. freeholds re- 
siding within seven miles of the Par- 
liamentary Borough to be placed on the 
list of Voters for the Members of Par- 
liament for such borough ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had only been called 
to the matter by the Question of the 
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hon. Member. He had had no oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the facts. He 
was told that the votes in question were 
allowed by the Revising Barrister ; and 
he therefore concluded that, according 
to law, the claims were legal. Per- 
sonally, he objected to faggot votes ; 
but he did not know that there was 
any pressing necessity for any altera- 
tion of the present law on the subject. 

Mr. COLE gave Notice that, in con- 
sequence of the unsatisfactory nature of 
the reply, he would take an early op- 
portunity of calling attention to the 
subject and move a Resolution. 


MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872—THE 
HAYDOOK COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he can state when or how poy is 
since the district Inspector of Mines 
visited the Wood Pit, Haydock Colliery ; 
if he made a searching examination ; 
and, if he will lay the notes of that in- 
spection or inspections upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, I 
can only give the information I have 
received from the Inspector in this case. 
He says that the last time he was at 
this mine was on the 27th September, 
1876. He goes on to say— 

“There has not been any fatal accident at 
the pit since the Ist July, 1873. Iam familiar 
with the system of management adopted by 
Mr. Chadwick, the general manager of the 
Haydock Collieries, which consist of 12 pits, 
several of which are working difficult and dan- 
gerous seams. I have devoted what time I 
could to the inspection of those which seemed 
to require it during the last three years. Twelve 
thorough underground inspections and 23 visits 
of inquiry have been made by myself to the 
pits at the Haydock Colliery, but the opinion 
I have formed of their management and the 
precautions enforced are very favourable. The 
‘Wood Pit is another seam, and one in which 
such a calamity is least likely to occur of any 
of the pits belonging to the Haydock Colliery.” 


ARMY—THE MEDICAL SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the new Warrant respecting the 
Medical Service of the Army will in- 
clude the first batch of those gentlemen 
who entered the Medical Service under 
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the ten years’ system; and, if not, 
whether he will take their case into 
consideration ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that there was a Committee now sittin 
to inquire into the position of the medi- 
cal officers of the Army, and until that 
Committee reported, he could not say 
what would be done. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE: OF- 
FENCES) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. B. T. WILLIAMS asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether an oppor- 
tunity will be given for the discussion of 
the Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) 
Bill before the Members of the Bar, 
who are also Members of this House, 
leave town for their Summer Circuits ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer), in reply, said, he had a 
very confident expectation that the Bill 
would be taken in Committee before 
members of the Bar left town. 


POST OFFICE—POST OFFICE SAVINGS 
BANKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ said, the accounts of 
the Post Office savings banks showed a 
profit of about £140,000 annually, 
whereas the accounts of the old savings 
banks showed an annual loss of between 
£70,000 and £80,000. He wished, 
therefore, to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, viewing the great 
annual loss sustained by the excess of 
interest paid to the Trustees of the 
Savings Banks, he is prepared to con- 
sider the desirability of taking steps to 
prevent future deposits except at a re- 
duced rate of interest ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Go- 
vernment had not prepared any mea- 
sure bearing on this subject; and, 
considering the late period of the Ses- 
sion and the state of Public Business, 
they could not hold out any hope of 
dealing with the question this year. 


THE BRITISH BORNEO COMPANY— 
THE CONSUL AT SINDAK.—QUESTION. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true that the Acting 
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Mr. Pryer, who is agent of the British 
Borneo Company, to be Consular agent 
at Sindak, on the territory in Borneo 
ceded to the Company, a cession which 
has not been sanctioned by the British 
Government; and, if so, whether steps 
will be taken to prevent misconceptions 
which might arise among the natives 
from the agent of the Company flying 
the British Fl ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, it is true that 
Mr. Pryer, one of the agents for the 
British Borneo Company, stationed at 
Sandakar, has been provisionally ap- 

ointed by the Consul General at 

buan to be Consular agent, without 
salary, in Northern Borneo. The Con- 
sul General reports that there exists a 
valuable trading connection between 
Labuan and the harbour of Sandakar, 
and he thought it desirable that he 
should receive official and reliable in- 
formation upon this part of Borneo, 
which has never been penetrated by 
Europeans, and which is said to be a 
very fertile portion of the island. How- 
ever, the appointment of Mr. Pryer has 
not been confirmed, pending the further 
consideration of the question which has 
been raised with respect to the cession 
of the territory. This cession of the 
territory has not been recognized by 
Her Majesty’s Government, who have 
suspended all action in the matter pend- 
ing the return to this country of the 
promoters of the Company, who are 
either on their way home or are about 
to start. There is no reason to appre- 
hend any misconception arising from 
the use of the British flag by the 
acting Consular agent. 


THE BOARD OF WORKS—REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the Report of the 
Commission on the Board of Works, 
which he intimated some time ago 
would be in the hands of Members 
shortly after Easter, may be expected 
before the Vote for that Department is 
taken ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the Report) has been unavoidably 
delayed owing to the wide range of the 
subjects embraced within the inquiry. 
It is now ready, and I hope will be in 
the hands of hon. Members in the course 
of a very few days. I am quite pre- 
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ared to postpone the Vote until the 
eport is in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. 


IRELAND— THE DISFRANCHISEMENT 
OF CASHEL AND SLIGO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, in view of the 
continued disfranchisement of the bo- 
roughs of Oashel and Sligo, it is the 
intention of Government, before the 
next general election, to provide for the 
restoration to Ireland of the full number 
of representatives secured by the Act of 
Union ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Government has no 
present intention to propose a measure 
on the subject. 


SCOTLAND—OFFICE OF LORD CLERK 
REGISTER.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the money saved 
by the abolition of the sinecure salary 
of the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, 
and which is derived from registration 
fees, will be devoted to cheapening re- 
gistration in Scotland ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the question as to how the re- 
gistration ought to be cheapened was 
one which properly came before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He might, 
however, remind the hon. Member that 
in 1874 no less asum than £15,000 a- 
year was taken off these fees under a 
Treasury minute. With respect to this 
particular office of Lord Clerk Register, 
the money would, he had no doubt, be 
applied to the part payment of another 
officer who was to have charge practi- 
cally of the Register Office. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL begged 
to give Notice that he would resist any 
such arrangement, and move on the 
next stage of the Bill that it was an ex- 
treme injustice to Scotland to treat her 
in this matter differently from the other 
parts of the United Kingdom. 


SPAIN—THE “OCTAVIA” AND THE 
“ LARK.’’—QUESTION. 
Mr. Serseanr SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress has been made 
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with the claims against the Spanish 
Government arising out of the seizure of 
the ‘‘Lark”’ in 1872, and ofthe ‘‘ Octavia” 
in 1875; whether any, and what, parti- 
cular sum by way of compensation has 
been named, or is under consideration, 
in either case; and, whether there is 
any prospect of an early settlement of 
these long standing claims ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, to the demand 
of Her Majesty’s Government for com- 
pensation to the sufferers in the case of 
the Octavia, the Spanish Government 
have replied that, considering the sus- 
picious character of the vessel at the 
time of capture, they do not think that 
they can justly be called upon to pay 
any compensation whatever for her cap- 
ture and subsequent detention. They 
acknowledge that the Octavia was ille- 
gally seized on the high seas; but 
they consider when they handed the 
vessel over to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that all claim upon them ceased. 
This decision has been referred to the 
Law Officers of the Crown. The proper 
amount of compensation in this case can 
only be ascertained on further inquiry; 
and, therefore, for the present, no fixed 
sum has been demanded as indemnity. 
As to the Lark, Her Majesty’s Chargé de 
Affaires at Madrid was instructed last 
July to press on the Spanish Govern- 
ment a re-consideration of their decision 
not to grant any compensation to the 
persons who suffered from her unjust 
detention and the ill-treatment to which 
they were exposed. The Spanish Go- 
vernment have returned no reply to 
this communication, but Her Majesty’s 
Chargé de Affaires has again been in- 
structed to press the matter upon their 
consideration. 


INLAND REVENUE—OUT-DOOR 
LICENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr.MUNDELLA asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, having regard to the rapid 
increase in the number of out-door 
licences over which the magistrates have 
no control, and to the numerous memo- 
rials from magistrates and municipal 
bodies praying for a discretionary power 
over the granting of such licences, he 
will give his support to the Bill for 
this purpose which has already passed 
a Second Reading, or will introduce 
or support a measure suspending the 
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further grants of such licences until the 
Government is able to deal with the 
whole question ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I do 
not think that the introduction of a Sus- 
pensory Bill would be wise, unless legis- 
lation was immediately contemplated ; 
and, so far as I can now form ajudgment, 
to pass such a Bill would take as much 
time as if we dealt thoroughly and prac- 
tically with the whole xin ly nder 
those circumstances, I can make no pro- 
mise to the hon. Member. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) —TELE- 
GRAPHIC DEPARTMENT—COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH GRANARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has con- 
sidered the memorial from the Grand 
Jury of the county of Longford, praying 
for the extension of telegraphic com- 
munication to the town of Granard, and 
can hold out hopes that such extension 
will be conceded ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, the 
question has been considered, but the 
revenue which it is estimated would be 
produced by a telegraphic office at 
Granard would not justify its establish- 
ment at the public expense. If the in- 
habitants will join in giving a guarantee 
against loss, the extension will be made. 


POOR LAW—CASE OF ELIZA LITTLE- 
HALES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, If 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Eliza Littlehales, a pauper receiving 
out-door relief, who was compelled by 
force to go into the workhouse of the 
Madeley Union on the 9th April last, 
by the order of the chairman of the 
board; whether it is true that the poor 
woman was so affected by this act that 
it became necessary to remove her into 
the county lunatic asylum in a few days ; 
and, whether this proceeding was legal 
or not; and, if so, under what Poor 
Law Act or Act for the management 
of pauper lunatics can a person be ar- 
rested and sent into the workhouse ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, the 
case alluded to in the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman has been brought under 
my notice, and I have reosived fall infor- 
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mation respecting it. It appears that 
Elizabeth Hales is a iil imbecile 
woman, who has been for some time in 
receipt of out-door relief in the Madeley 
Union, residing with her sister. The 
chairman of the Madeley Guardians, 
who had been in the habit of visitin 
her during the last four years, foun 
her on a recent occasion in such a state 
of destitution, and so imperfectly cared 
for by her sister, that he thought it ne- 
cessary for her to be removed at once, 
and gave directions that she should be 
taken to the workhouse infirmary, with 
the view of sending her subsequently to 
the county asylum. In this he acted, 
not as a Guardian or as Chairman of the 
Guardians, but as a magistrate ; and, as 
he supposed, under powers vested in 
magistrates by the Pauper Lunatic Act. 
In reply to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, it is not the case that the removal 
had the effect supposed in the Question ; 
for the district medical officer states that 
he would have given a certificate for the 
removal to the asylum from the cottage 
direct had the magistrate been present 
at the time of the removal. The re- 
moval to the workhouse infirmary was 
made on the Tuesday, and the further 
removal to the asylum on the following 
Friday, in strict accordance with the 
proper legal formalities. I may add that 
the woman is now discharged from the 
asylum greatly benefited by the treat- 
ment and good diet she there received, 
and is again in charge of her sister. As 
to the third part of the Question, I am 
bound to say that the interim removal to 
the workhouse infirmary was not in 
accordance with any statutory power ; 
and, of course, there is no power under 
any Act by which a person can be ar- 
rested and sent into a workhouse. 


SOUTH AMERICA—BRITISH CEMETERY 
AT MONTE VIDEO.—QUESTION. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are negotiating with the 
Government of Monte Video for the sale 
of the British Protestant Cemetery at 
that place as building ground; and, if 
so, whether Papers on the subject can 
be laid upon the Table before the con- 
tract is concluded ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, negotiations for 
the sale of the British Protestant Ceme- 
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tery at Monte Video are still going on be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government an 
that of Uruguay. One of the stipula- 
tions is that no part of the cemetery now 
occupied by graves shall be interfered 
with for, at least, five years; and the 
British community are desirous of re- 
moving the bodies of those who have 
been interred. I do not see that any 
object would be gained by producing the 
Papers, as the transaction will in all pro- 
bability be completed before the Papers 
could be laid on the Table; but if my 
hon. Friend will confer with me pri- 
vately, I have no doubt we shall be able 
to agree about the matter. 


POST OFFICE—EASTERN MAIL 
SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, If he is ready to adver- 
tise for tenders for the Eastern Mail 
Service; if he will require that the 
whole service now performed by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company under 
one Contract be again done in one Con- 
tract, or if he intends to divide the 
service so as to induce greater competi- 
tion; and if he intends to give any 
effect to the Memorial from Bombay 
asking for a time not exceeding sixteen 
days instead of twenty as at present, or 
in any other degree to require increased 
speed in the conveyance of these Mails? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he was not in a position at pre- 
sent to advertise for tenders for the 
Eastern Mail Service; but he hoped 
shortly to be able to do so. The adver- 
tisement would be so framed as to enable 
parties to tender either for the whole or 
any portion of the service and for any 
rate of speed. 


THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT— 
APPOINTMENT OF SIR CHARLES 
DU CANE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is true 
that Sir Charles Ducane has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Board of Cus- 
toms; and, whether any instance has 
ever occurred in which a person who has 
had no previous service in the depart- 
ment, and no experience of the duties, has 
been appointed Chairman of that Board? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, It is true Sir Charles 
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d|of the Board of Customs. I have not 


me back into all the records of the 

oard of Customs to see what was the 
case with regard to the early appoint- 
ments. The last lamented Chairman, 
Mr. Goulburn, had been for a consider- 
able time in the Department; but the 
Chairman before him, Lord Cottesloe, 
had not any previous service in the De- 
partment when he was appointed for a 
short time vias 4 Chairman with the 
understanding, I believe, that he should 
be immediately after appointed Chair- 
man. There have been cases in the 
Board of Inland Revenue, which is a 
cognate institution—especially the case 
of Sir William Stephenson, the late 
Chairman—in which the apegatonst 
was made of a gentleman who had not 
previously seen service in the Depart- 
ment, 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Diti.wyn, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, assuming that the Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Bill would be 
finished to-night, the Valuation Bill 
would be proceeded with to-morrow, 
and on Monday the second reading of 
the Cattle Diseases Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oom 
ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—{Bi111 4. ] 

(The Lord Advocate, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 18th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 58 (Intimation to creditors) ; 


Clause 59 (Revised list of debts to be’ 


made up); Clause 60 (Revised list to be 
open to inspection); and Clause 61 (Debts 
affecting counties and burghs may be 
compromised), severally agreed to. 


Clause 62 (Valuation of debts). 

Coronet: ALEXANDER, in moving, 
in page 32, lines 38 and 39, to leave out 
‘‘ said debt Commissioners ’’ and insert 
“« Sheriff,” said, the object of his Amend- 
ment was to provide that the Sheriff of 
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the county, who had more legal know- 
ledge and was more competent to deal 
with the matter, should determine the 
valuation rather than the Debt Commis- 
sioners. If the Amendment were objected 
to, he was not anxious to press it. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE ‘said; that 
this Amendment was in a much worse 

osition than those of a similar nature 
which had been previously moved by 
the hon. and gallant Member, for this 
reason—that the work to be performed 
by the Sheriff would be purely account- 
ant’s work, and not official work at all. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
moved, in line 86, the omission of the 
word “ generally,” so as to make it in- 
cumbent upon the Debt Commissioners 
in every case to take into consideration 
every circumstance which might, in his 
opinion, reduce, enhance, or in any way 
affect the value. 

Tre LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not object to the omission of the word 
‘‘ generally,” if it was not to be followed 
up by any other alteration of the clause. 
It appeared to him that the words fol- 
lowing were necessary in order to indi- 
cate to the Debt Commissioner not. only 
that he had a full discretion in these 
matters, but that he was bound to exer- 
cise it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 63 (Allocation of debts on 
roads in two or more counties). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved to in- 
sert, after the words ‘‘ roads, highway, 
or bridge partly situated in,” the words 
‘or may be a burden upon two or more 
counties in Scotland, &c.”” The clause, 
as it stood, provided for all cases of joint 
bridges, except such as were under the 
provisions of Clause 85. That clausé 
referred to certain exceptional bridges, 
and the object of his Amendment was 
to provide that the parties interested in 
those bridges should have the same 
power of effecting a compromise as they 
had in regard to other joint) bridges 
under the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Maz. J. W. BARCLAY then moved, 
in lines 88 and 39, to omit the words 
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‘including a reasonable fee to the Debt 
Commissioners.” The object of the 
Amendment was to provide that the 
Debt Commissioners should be paid by 
the Government, and not by the several 
counties. He thought it would be an 
exceptional proceeding for the Govern- 
ment to appoint an officer who was to be 
paid by the several counties and districts. 
The cost of the various arbitrations 
might be rendered very expensive, par- 
ticularly if the Debt Commissioner was 
to be paid by the parties interested. A 
much more economical scale was likely 
to be adopted if the officer were paid 
by the Government; and it would, he 
thought, facilitate the settlement of the 
question if the officer, during the two or 
three years he would be called upon to 
act, were paid a certain sum by the Go- 
vernment. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not accept the Amendment. It 
was only right and fair that the arbitra- 
tion, which involved questions in dispute 
between the parties, should be paid for 
by the parties themselves. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Allocation of debts be- 
tween landward parts of counties and 
burghs). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in line 
2, after the words ‘‘ partly within,’ to 
insert. the words ‘‘or made a burden 
on.’ This.was an Amendment similar 
to that which had been inserted in the 
previous clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 65 (Debts to be charged 
against counties and burghs, and to bear 
interest. | Certificates of debt to be 

anted); and Clause 66 (Extinction of 
ebts not charged in terms of Act), 
severally agreed to. 


Clause 67 (Certain road debts may be 
charged on entailed estates by bond and 
disposition in security). 

THe LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
page 36, line 19, to leave out the words 
‘under the preceding section,” and in- 
sert ‘‘ hereinbefore.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
3 P 
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Provisions for Payment of Debt. 


Clause 68 (Payment of interest under 
the provisions of this Act); Clause 69 
(Trustees and burgh local authority to 
resolve to pay off debt); Clause 70 
(Payment and discharge of debts); 
Clause 71 (Assessment for payment of 
debt); Clause 72 (Trustees and burgh 
local authority may borrow on security 
of assessments); Clause 73 (Loans to 
be repaid out of assessments imposed 
under authority of Act); Clause 74 
(Provision for protection of lenders on 
security of assessments); Olause 75 
(Trustees and burgh local authority may 
pay off loans, and borrow money for that 
purpose) ; Clause 76 (Unclaimed instal- 
ments to be consigned) ; and Clause 77 
(Sums payable to persons under dis- 
ability may be consigned), severally 
agreed to. 


Clause 78 (Saving as to loan to Mull 
district of Argyllshire). 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had no wish 
to object to the clause, nor to any of 
the provisions which it contained ; but 
as it had reference to a district of a 
county in which he had an interest, he 
thought its application should be made 
universal. He therefore moved, after 
the word ‘‘ trustees,’? to insert the 
words— 

“nor to any debt due by the district road 

trustees of any of the several districts into 
which the county of Argyll is divided for the 
purposes and under the powers and provisions 
of the Argyllshire Roads Act, 1864.” 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate would accept 
the Amendment in this particular place ; 
but he could not think otherwise than 
that he would approve of it, seeing 
that the several districts might incur 
debts which were not county debts, 
or debts which could be dealt with under 
the provisions of any general Act, such 
as the one now under consideration. He 
did not think his Amendment would in 
any respect invalidate or affect the rights 
of the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, and he therefore hoped the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would ac- 
cept his proposal. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE said, that 
on the first blush of the thing, he saw 
no objection to the proposal of the hon. 
Member ; but as he had only just re- 
ceived Notice of it, he could not, off- 
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hand, say whether this was or was not 
the proper point for its introduction. 
He would look into the matter, and it 
could be dealt with on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


General Provisions as to Assessments. 


Clause 79 (Terms at which assessments 
shall be payable). 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in moving, 
in page 40, line 15, after the word 
‘‘ shall,” to insert ‘‘ subject to the provi- 
sions hereinafter contained,” said, his 
object was to provide that the assess- 
ments should be imposed for the year 
subject to the provisions of the Act, 
according to the valuation of the lands 
and heritages on the valuation roll in 
force for the year. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAMSAY suggested that in line 
20 the words ‘1st of February” 
should be substituted for ‘‘ Ist of Janu- 
ary.’ The hon. Member said, the va- 
luation roll was not made up, or, at all 
events, was not completed and accessible 
to the local authorities until the end of 
October; and, therefore, he felt that it 
would be desirable to give a little longer 
time than was contemplated by the Bill 
for the making out of the assessments 
and the collection of the rates. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought the suggestion a very reason- 
able one, and he would, therefore, ac- 
cept it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 80 (Collection of assessments) ; 
Clause 81 (Board to hear appeals) ; and 
Clause 82 (Power to recover assessments 
imposed by trustees), severally agreed to. 


Clause 83(Assessments in burghs, how 
to be levied and recovered). 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
page 41, line 31, after the word “or,” 
to insert the words ‘if there be no 
police assessment any.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. HOLMS moved, on the same 
page, line 83, after the word “‘ act,” to 
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leave out to the word “ and,” in line 34, 
inclusive, and to insert the words “ shall 
be.’ 

Mr. GRANT moved, as an Amend- 
ment to the proposed Amendment, to 
insert, in line 338, after the word ‘col- 
lected,’ the words ‘either as a sepa- 
rate assessment to be called ‘ The Roads 
and Bridges assessment,’ or.” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
Committee had already practically 
adopted the Amendment, but saw no 
reason why, in line 35, after the word 
‘trate,’ there should not be inserted 
the words ‘‘and may be collected either 
separately or along therewith.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he would 
call upon the hon. Member at a fu- 
ture stage to move his Amendment. 


Amendment (Mr. W. Holms) agreed to. 


Mr. RAMSAY moved to substitute 
the word “five,” for ‘‘ four,” in line 3, 
page 42, in order to produce uniformity 
of practice. 


Amendment ogreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 84 (Burgh may apply certain 
funds to maintenance of roads in lieu of 
assessments), agreed to. 


Special Provisions as to certain Bridges. 
Clause 85 (As to cost of maintaining, 
&e. certain bridges). 
Tae LORD ADVOCATE moved, in | 
page 42, line 18, after the word 
‘county,’’ to insert ‘‘ or counties.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
the same line, after the word “‘ burgh,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ or burghs.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
line 19, after the word ‘“‘adjoining,’’ to 
insert the words “‘ county or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, after 
line 25, page 42, to insert these 
words— 

“ The trustees of counties and burgh autho- 
rities may agree that any such bridge accommo- 
dates other traffic than that of the county or 
burgh in which it is situate, and may agree as 
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to the proportions in which the debt (if any) 
and the cost of maintenance, and, if need be, 
of rebuilding such bridge, shall be borne and 
defrayed by the county or counties and burgh 
or burghs to which it is common, and such 
agreement, when confirmed by a resolution of 
the trustees in general meeting and of the 
burgh authorities, shall have the same force and 
effect as an order by the Secretary of State, as 
provided hereinafter.” 


The hon. Member said, the object of 
his proposal was to save the parties and 
the Secretary of State from a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble. He had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
be grateful to him for that provision. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER moved, in page 
43, line 14, to.leave out the word ‘‘and,” 
and insert the words “ or part or parts, 
or district or districts, of the said county 
or counties, and by the.” The hon. 
Member said, he wished to provide that 
where only one district of a county 
made use of a bridge, that part of it, 
and not the whole county, should bear a 
proportion of the cost of such bridge. 
This would be a more equitable mode 
of assessment, and he did not see that 
any reasonable objection could be made 
to it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH pro- 
posed to add these words at the end of 
the clause— 


‘¢ And with respect to the suspension bridge 
across the River Ness, erected with public money 
under the Act 14 & 15 Vict. c. 66, for the ac- 
commodation of the Northern counties by the 
Parliamen’ Commissioners, the burden of 
maintaining the said bridge shall in future rest 
upon the county and burgh of Inverness in pro- 
portion to their respective real rents as estab- 
lished by the valuation roll thereof.” 


His Amendment aimed to remedy a 
statutory injustice under which the 
burgh of Inverness suffered. 

Mr. CAMERON opposed the Amend- 
ment, inasmuch as the whole of the 
bridge was situate within the burgh 
of Inverness, the boundaries of which 
had been greatly extended since: the 
bridge was built. It must be re- 
membered that the Bill was one for 
the abolition of tolls and pontages, and 
to improve the general administration 
of the roads, and not intended to shift 
the burden of maintaining the bridges 
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from the shoulders of those who had 
hitherto borne them to those who had 
not. The Amendment referred to the 
county of Inverness alone, while the 
terms clearly intimated that the cost of 
maintenance should be shared by the 
whole Northern counties. To some such 
arrangement the county of Inverness 
would probably offer no objection ; but 
he could not consent to the Amendment 
as it stood. It should also be remem- 
bered that since the introduction of rail- 
ways the value of the bridge, as a means 
of communication between the burgh 
and the Northern counties, had greatly 
diminished. Another objection to the 
proposal was, that it prejudiced the very 
question which it was intended by the 
clause should be settled by a scheme of 
arbitration. 

Mr. FRASER- MACKINTOSH was 
glad that though the case of the county 
of Inverness was in such able hands, so 
little could be made of it. In 1851 the 
suspension bridge was built by Govern- 
ment, not for the accommodation of the 
burgh of Inverness alone, but for the 
benefit also of the four Northern coun- 
ties. The expense of maintenance fell 
upon all alike, but in 1862, when the 
Commissioners for Highland roads and 
bridges were abolished, the maintenance 
was taken off the three Northern ex- 
pressly, and the bridge was vested in, 
and became the property of, the Com- 
missioners of Supply of the county of 
Inverness. The town, if it had to build 
a bridge for its own traffic, would not 
have built a bridge which cost between 
£20,000 and £30,000, and the annual 
maintenance of which averaged nearly 
£100 a-year. It was owing to a strained 
interpretation put by the Commissioners 
of Supply upon the Interpretation Clause 
of the Act of 1862, that the town was 
saddled with the whole cost of mainte- 
nance, and he was certain Parliament 
never intended this. His hon. Friend 
the Member for the county of In- 
verness (Mr. Donald Cameron) com- 
plained that by this Amendment direct 
Parliamentary interference was sought 
in this matter; but this was done 
because Parliament, however unin- 
tentionally, by statute committed the 
injustice, and the remedy provided 
under this section was circuitous and 
expensive. He had no objection to a 
modification of his Amendment to this 
extent—that the expense of the mainte- 
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nance ‘should be ‘borne, half by the 
county and half by the burgh. He 
hoped the Committee would help the 
burgh of Inverness, which was in the 
position of being obliged to pay for a 
thing from which they derived no exclu- 
sive benefit. He would ask the Com- 
mittee, whether it was ever heard of that 
the expense of maintaining the pro- 
perty of one person should be cast on 
another ? He would divide on the point. 

Mr. CAMERON did not dispute what 
his hon, Friend said as to the history 
of the bridge. The old bridge was 
swept away by a flood in 1849, and the 
new bridge was built of stone, and the 
town levied pontage upon it. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
present Bill was not introduced for the 
purpose of remedying any injustice that 
might or might not have been done by 
a previous Act of Parliament, or for the 
purpose of settling any point in dispute 
between the county and the burgh of 
Inverness. He thought the Amendment 
rather out of place, because he was call- 
ing upon this House to decide upon a 
question which fell within the scope of 
this clause, and to decide it, he thought, 
without sufficient information as to the 
nature of the case between what he might 
term the litigant parties. The very pur- 
pose of this: clause was to deal with a 
bridge wholly in one county or burgh, 
which served as a general means of com- 
munication with the adjoining burghs 
and counties. It might be very proper, 
under these circumstances, that those 
who derived benefit from the existence 
of the bridge should contribute their 
share. Although the bridge was situated 
in a burgh, it afforded accommodation 
to two counties, and, therefore, accom- 
modated traffic much larger than that 
carried on in the burgh. But there were 
no materials laid before the Committee 
which could enable them to judge as 
to what proportion should be borne 
by the one party and what proportion 
by the other. Therefore, he thought 
the matter should be left under the 
clause which was expressly made to 
meet such cases, and, amongst the 
others, the case of the bridge of Inver- 
ness. 

Coronet MURE said, that what he 
understood the hon. Member to mean 
was, that the county should pay for the 
bridge at Inverness. He saw no reason 
why, if the county of Inverness was to 
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maintain this bridge, the counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew should not pay the 
cost of maintaining all the bridges across 
the Clyde at Glasgow, because those 
bridges afforded accommodation to the 
county. 

Mr. RAMSAY remarked, that the 
hon. Member simply desired that this 
bridge should be placed in the same 
position as if it was in any other part of 
the county. He proposed that the 
burgh should pay their share of main- 
taining the bridge corresponding to the 
benefit they derived from it. If the 
hon. and gallant Member who had last 
spoken wished that the county of Ren- 
frew should take part in the expense of 
maintaining bridges over the Clyde, the 
local authority would be glad to accept 
the suggestion. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman seemed to forget that in the 
case of the bridge across the Ness it was 
not the property of those who were 
called upon to maintain it, but that the 
property in the bridge was vested in the 
county of Inverness. It was not un- 
natural, therefore, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the burgh should ask that relief 
should be afforded to his constituents. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY thought the 
hon. Member had made out a very strong 
case indeed. If Parliament actually had 
in view to put the burden of this bridge 
entirely on Inverness, it would have 
been a very different matter; but the 
burden of maintaining the bridge had 
been imposed upon the inhabitants of 
this burgh simply and solely in con- 
sequence of an error on the part of the 
draftsman of the former Bill, by which it 
was intended that a part, at any rate, of 
the cost of maintenance of the bridge 
should fall upon the county, because the 
bridge was much larger than was neces- 
sary to meet the wants of the burgh. 
In the Act of Parliament the word 
‘“‘road”’ was taken to include the word 
‘“‘bridge,”” whereas there should have 
beena separateinterpretation. It seemed 
to him that if any bridge came within 
the scope and intention of this Clause 
85, it was this bridge at Inverness. 
The bridge was the only one which con- 
nected the North of Scotland with the 
South, along a very considerable part of 
the line of the Caledonian Canal. It 
was, thereforé, very proper to propose 
that the cost should be divided between 
the burgh and the county; but, at the 
same time, it might be very true that 
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the Committee was hardly in a position 
to deal with the matter in the manner 
suggested by his hon. Friend. He did 
not think his hon. Friend would put the 
Committee to the trouble of a division, 
if the Lord Advocate would assure him 
that the bridge came within the clause 
which provided the means of appor- 
tioning the cost of bridges between the 
different localities and authorities who 
derived advantage from them. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could give no such assurance, for the 
reason that the question turned upon a 
disputed question of fact, which he had 
no means of determining. If, as the 
hon. Member for Inverness stated, the 
bridge accommodated both the county 
and the burgh, it seemed unfair that the 
burgh should be called upon to pay all 
the expense, as the bridge would come 
within the meaning of the clause. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
it would be perfectly competent at any 
time to make an application to the 
Secretary of State under the provisions 
of the clause to which reference had 
been made, and then the facts would be 
investigated. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
was the case, and added that the clause 
was introduced in the Bill in conse- 
quence of representations made by per- 
sons interested in the Inverness bridge, 
and other bridges which were similarly 
circumstanced. 

Mr. ELLICE observed, that this 
was an exceptional case. The bridge 
was constructed entirely out of public 
money, partly granted by that House, 
and prospectively from a grant made 
every year for the maintenance of the 
Highland roads. The maintenance of 
this bridge was provided for by making 
it incumbent on all the Northern coun- 
ties, as being alike interested in this 
means of communication, to maintain it. 
It was never looked upon as a bridge 
belonging to the town of Inverness. In- 
verness had a bridge of its own, kept up 
by the town, lower down the river. The 
new bridge was undertaken, not at all 
as a burgh bridge, but as a county un- 
dertaking. The burgh had no voice in 
its construction, and had been originally 
expressly exempted from the liability to 
maintain the structure. Unfortunately, 
from a neglect in attending to the Act, 
consequent on the withdrawal of the 
annual grant to the Highland roads, 
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words were used in the Interpretation 
Clause that had been construed adversely 
to. the burgh. He did not approve of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
because the expense ought to be borne 
not by Inverness-shire alone, but by all 
the Northern counties, as was stipulated 
when the bridge was built. He there- 
fore thought it best not to press the 
Amendment as it stood, but to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Lord Adyo- 
cate till bringing up the Report. 

Mr. HERMON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to forget that there were 
bridges in other parts of Inverness, and 
that those bridges were exceedingly ex- 
pensive. If Inverness had contributed 
one-half to the maintenance of the roads 
in other parts of the county, he could 
have understood this application, but he 
understood Inverness did no such thing. 
It would be a very unfair thing if, while 
those living in other parts of Inverness 
were taxed to keep their own bridges, 
this should be thrown upon them also. 

Lorp ELCHO deprecated any division 
on this Amendment. The hon. Member 
who had moved the Amendment had 
now seen the feeling of the House, and 
it would probably be better to leave the 
clause as it was, and not to prejudice it 
by this Amendment. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
that as several hon. Members had asked 
him to withdraw his Amendment, he 
should not ask the Committee to trouble 
to divide. He was satisfied with the 
discussion so far. Hon. Members had 
seen that this bridge was not the pro- 
perty of the town of Inverness, and all 
he wanted was that the town should not 
be liable for the expense of keeping up 
a bridge for the whole of the Northern 
counties of Scotland. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
know, if the Lord Advocate would amend 
the clause in order to meet the case 
where a bridge was partly in one county 
and partly in another? There might be 
exceptional cases, which must be pro- 
vided for in some way or other. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE remarked, 
that provision of that kind was made in 
an earlier clause. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL under- 
stood that referred to bridges wholly in 
a county or wholly in a thy The 
case he desired to meet was where the 
bridge was partly in one county or 
burgh and partly in another. 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE remarked, 
that the words fully met that. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Special Provisions as to Highways partly 
in England. 
Clause 86 (As to cost of maintaining, 
&c. highways partly in England), 
agreed to. 


Miscellaneous. 

Clause 87 (Authentication of docu- 
ments relating to the execution of Act) ; 
Clause 88 (Minutes of trustees, &c. to 
be receivable in evidence); Clause 89 
(Actions now pending transferred to 
trustees under Act); Clause 90 (For- 
mer trustees to account for moneys and 
deliver up books); Clause 91 ( Books of 
former trustees to be evidence); and 
Clause 92 (Trustees not to incur personal 
liability), severally agreed to. 


Clause 93 (Trustees not to hold any 
office of profit or participate in profits of 
any contract). 

Sr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
moved, in page 47, line 19, after the 
word ‘‘ lands,”’ to insert ‘‘ or any sale of 
materials for making or repairing the 
roads.” : 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 94 (No person holding office to 
participate in profits of any contract) ; 
and Clause 95 (Trustee may act as sheriff 
or justice), severally agreed to. 


Clause 96 (Moneys to be lodged in 
bank). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in 
page 48, line 6, before the word “‘ board,” 
to insert the words ‘trustees or,” in 
order that the trustees might have the 
power of naming their own bankers. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE objected to 
the Amendment, not because he was de- 
sirous that the trustees should not have 
the control, but because there was a 
general clause giving to them full con- 
trol over the board. To insert this 
Amendment might raise the question as 
to whether the general clause was to 
have universal application. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
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Clause. 97 ues on bank account 
of trustees or board). 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 48, line 8, to leave 
out the words ‘‘one member of the 
Board,” in order to insert the words 
‘‘one of three trustees nominated by 
the trustees.” As the clause stood, the 
Bank accounts might be operated upon 
by one of a large number of trustees; 
and he therefore thought it would be 
more regular, and would give greater 
security, to have the cheques signed by 
one of three members nominated by the 
trustees, instead of leaving it to any one 
member. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, it 
could not be feared that any of the 
gentlemen likely to be selected would 
be unfit to be trusted with the duty of 
signing cheques on behalf of the Boards 
or bodies of trustees, and he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to 
point out that there were 30 members 
of the Board. Surely there ought to be 
some people who should be responsible 
for signing cheques, rather than this 
duty should be discharged by any one 
of 30 members? Theclerk might take 
the cheques to any member who did not 
often attend the meetings, and who did 
not know what business was going on. 
It seemed to him it would be desirable 
to insert this Amendment. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, the 
usual practice was for the Board to de- 
legate the signing of cheques to one 
member of the Board and the secretary, 
and usually the duty was delegated to 
the chairman. He thought it would be 
more convenient to let the clause stand 
in its present form. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought the precau- 
tion of the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
was not an improper one, but would be 
in accordance with practice. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that. 


the clause should be amended by so al- 
tering it as to provide that the cheques, 
instead of being signed by one member 
of the Board, should be signed by one 
of five members to be selected by the 
Board. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
willing to accept the suggestion. 

Mr. ORR-EWING opposed both the 
Amendment and its suggested altera- 
tion, on the ground that they were un- 
necessary, inasmuch as no money could 
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be taken out of the bank without the 
assent and signature of some person 
duly authorized for the purpose. 


Amendment negatived. 


- 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 98 (Cheques on bank account 

of district committee). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in 
age 48, line 13, after ‘‘ committee,” to 
eave out ‘‘for the management, main- 

tenance, and repair of the highways 
within such district,” and to insert ‘‘ or 
collected on behalf of a district com- 
mittee.” In some cases it might be 
convenient for trustees to collect their 
own money, and put it into their own 
bank account. ; 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it was necessary 

to give power to the district trustees to 
dispose of the money which they had 
collected within their respective dis- 
tricts. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 

would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY trext pro- 
posed to amend the clause by providing 
that all cheques should be signed by the 
treasurer and by one of three trustees 
nominated by the committee, instead 
of the signatures of the treasurer and 
one member of the Board only being 
necessary, as provided by the Bill. He 
thought it would be a simple precaution 
to take, and one which would ensure 
business being conducted in a regular 
and careful manner. As the clause 
stood at present, a banker would be 
justified in paying a cheque signed by 
the treasurer and any one of the district 
trustees. Circumstances could be con- 
ceived in which such a power intrusted 
to any one member might lead to serious 
loss. It was quite true that a bank 
might be instructed as to how far the 
account should be operated upon ; but he 
thought the trustees ought to be directed 
to name certain persons who were to be 
authorized to operate on the banking 
account. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
the answer to the question was that the 
bank would take precious good care to 
know who was signing the cheques, and 
who had given the authority to sign 
them, and the Board would know what 
precautions to take, 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not think the bank would take very 
good care, because, according to the 
Bill, the bank was protected if a cheque 
were signed by one member of the 
Board. In the present day they occa- 
sionally heard of treasurers who were 
supposed to be highly honourable men, 
but who had turned out to be dishonest, 
and there would always be members of 
the Board who might not be dishonest, 
but who would be careless. It would, 
therefore, be imprudent to give the 
treasurer power to draw the money with 
the aid of any one member of the Board. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE thought it a suf- 
ficient precaution to have the cheques 
signed by the treasurer and one member 
of the Board. It was curious that those 
who advocated a policy of popularising 
the arrangement should already begin to 
distrust those who were to be appointed. 
If anything untoward happened, it would 
be the fault of those upon whom the 
duty of election was thrown that they 
did not select the best possible men. 

GenERrAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
was of opinion that every precaution 
should be taken against loose and irre- 
gular facilities for signing these cheques. 
The distrust of the popular element in 
these road boards was not the cause of 
this restrictive policy; because, looking 
back at the past, it would be found that 
men of high position and place had 
been guilty of making away with money ; 
and against the repetition of such prac- 
tices they were bound to guard. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
the chairman who signed cheques was 
authorized to do so by a resolution of 
the Board. 

Tut LORD ADVOOATE said, that 
the only question now before the Com- 
mittee was whether line 17 of this 
clause was to be left out. The discus- 
sion that had taken place would be re- 
peated when the Amendment to which 
it referred was reached. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he in- 
tended to withdraw that Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ©. 8. PARKER suggested that it 
would be convenient to provide that 
cheques should be signed by the trea- 
surer, and by one member authorized by 
the committee. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that what had 
just been suggested was exactly in ac- 
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cordance with the practice of the trusts 
and Boards of which he was a member. 
The invariable custom had been to ap- 
point one person to sign the cheques 
in conjunction with the treasurer. The 
complaint that was made with re- 
wand to the provision in the Bill was 
that any member might, in conjunc- 
tion ‘with a fraudulent treasurer, em- 
bezzle the money of the Board, while 
the banker would be exonerated from 
all risk or liability for carelessness. As 
to the distrust spoken of by the hon. 
Member for Bute (Mr. Dalrymple), it 
was not distrust that they felt, but a 
desire to prevent the possibility of trust 
being abused. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
what he proposed was that the cheques 
should be signed by one of three trustees 
selected by the committee. Any one of 
them would be available who lived in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
treasurer, and would have the same re- 
sponsibility as himself. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would bring up a clause giving effect to 
the Amendment, and also giving the 
same direction with respect to Clause 97. 
He hoped the hon. Member would, 
under those circumstances, withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 99 (Execution of bonds and 
other securities) ; Clause 100 (Mortgages 
to be personal estate); and Clause 101 
(Application of moneys not otherwise 
appropriated) ; severally agreed to. 


Clause 102 (Audit of accounts). 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he had 
to move an Amendment to leave out the 
word “Sheriff” in the clause and to 
insert ‘‘trustee” in its place. The 
clause provided that there should be an 
annual audit of accounts, and that the 
auditor should be appointed by the 
Sheriff. It appeared to him to be obvious 
that if trustees could manage their own 
affairs they were perfectly well able to 
appoint their own auditor. His pro- 
posal would assimilate the practice of 
these new bodies to that of local boards, 
such as Poor Law boards and school 


boards. 
Mr. RAMSAY hoped that the Com- 
mittee would not accept the Amendment, 
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and that the appointment of auditor 
would be allowed to rest with the 
Sheriff. 

GevnerAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
earnestly hoped the Lord Advocate 
would do nothing of the kind. He 
would remind the House that the Board 
of Trade invariably required the Sheriff 
to name the auditor for all accounts 
connected with harbour and road trusts. 
That was in order to give the Secretary 
of State the right to interfere when he 
found that merely a nominal examination 
of the accounts was taking place. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the accounting was really between the 
public and the trustees, and it had been 
thought right to put the appointment in 
the hands of the Sheriff. 

Strr GEORGE CAMPBELL hoped 
that the auditor was to be appointed an- 
nually. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 103 (Annual reports). 


GzneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to remind the Secretary of State 
that unless an effective control was exer- 
cised overthe details of theexpenditure of 
these bodies expenses would very largely 
increase. The clause provided that the 
trustees of counties, and local autho- 
rities in burghs, should once a year, at 
such time and in such form as ine 
Secretary of State might direct, make a 
Report as to their income and expendi- 
ture, and such other matters as they 
might be directed, and that such Report 
should be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament. It appeared to him that 
there should be a still larger power 
vested in the Secretary of State of ob- 
taining information from these bodies: 
as to their expenditure and as to the 
condition of the roads, the Secretary of 
State should have the right to prescribe 
to the counties the nature and extent-of 
examination to be made in the details of 
the vouchers. Mere verifications of the 
entries in the accounts by the totals of 
the vouchers were illusory checks on im- 
proper outlay. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
thisclause gave powers to the road autho - 
rities to make reports to the Secretary 
of State, provided that the report should 
be in such a form as the Secretary of 
State directed. It was todeal both with 
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hon. and gallant Baronet could suggest 
anything else that would be desirable to 
add he should be happy to listen to it. 

GreneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that his only object was that the 
House of Commons should obtain all 
the information it required. He would 
have great pleasure in communicatin 
his views to the right hon. and learne 
Lord Advocate. Indeed, he had already 
submitted a memorandum to the Secre- 
tary of State, but as yet without finding 
any good result therefrom. 

Lorp ELCHO said, his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir George Balfour) 
had a Motion on the Paper for a Return 
in which the length, breadth, and depth 
of metal in every turnpike road in Scot- 
land would be contained. He hoped 
that the Secretary of State would not 
think it necessary to get more detailed 
information than the clause provided 
for. The cost of obtaining details as to 
every turnpike road in Scotland would 
be excessive, and some special building 
would soon be required to contain in- 
formation so obtained. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
rose to explain, when 

Mr. ORR-EWING, asked whether the 
hon. and gallant Member was in Order? 

GevnEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he merely wished to point out that 
without the proper information they 
could not control the expenditure in 
counties. No one knew better than the 
noble Lord that there wasa great danger 
of the road expenditure largely increas- 
ing, unless direct control was exercised. 
And as regarded the details to which the 
noble Lord referred, it was quite well 
known to the noble Lord that without 
these details it would be impossible to 
exercise any useful influence over the 
road authorities of Scotland. By abo- 
lishing the tolls and changing the sta- 
tute labour roads into roads kept up by 
assessments, they had removed those use- 
ful checks which tolls and labour so 
effectually afforded. No doubt the roads 
might be more economically managed 
cat better than hitherto, but the loose- 
ness of the controlling clauses gave 
many openings for abuses. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 104 (Repeal of Acts). 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had an Amend- 
ment which was of a formal nature. 
The clause provided for the repeal of 
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the 8 & 9 Vict.c. 41, and 1 & 2 Will. IV. 
c. 43, except as to certain sections. He 
hoped the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman might be induced to incor- 
porate these sections in the Act itself, 
instead of leaving them unrepealed in 
the old Acts. He saw no reason why 
district committees in country places 
should be obliged to refer not only to 
this Act but to the old ones also; and he 
therefore moved, in page 49, lines 15 
and 16, to leave out the words ‘ except 
the sections thereof incorporated here- 
with, as after mentioned.” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE thought the 
best plan would be to repeal the Acts by 
this clause—all but the excepted sec- 
tions—and to consider afterwards the 
clause which the hon. Member proposed 
to add. 

Mr. RAMSAY would have been glad 
to have taken that course, but that the 
clauses were incorporated in the next 
clause, which he proposed to omit. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY supported the 
Amendment. The question was whe- 
ther, for the sake of some 10 or 12 
clauses of the Act of Wiil. IV., here left 
unrepealed, the authorities should be 
put to the trouble of keeping the 
whole of these old Acts, which were 
altogether defunct, except as regarded 
the clauses which were to be added to 
the new Bill? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
his hon. Friends misapprehended the 
effect of the clause. The first part of 
the clause repealed the General Turn- 
pike Acts, except to an extent to which 
it reserved their provisions. The point 
raised by the hon. Member was whether 
the provisions which were retained could 
be left out, and afterwards incorporated 
as a part of the Act? That might here- 
after be done; but all that was pro- 
posed by the clause was to repeal the 
General Turnpike Acts, except those 
few sections. 

Lorp ELCHO thought it would be a 
great convenience that the suggestion 
as to the incorporation of these clauses 
should be adopted. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the only 
difficulty in respect to the incorporation 
of the clauses would be as to the inter- 
pretation. It might happen that the 
interpretation of the clauses of the Act 
of Will. TV. did not exactly correspond 
with those contained in the Bill. His 
impression was that the clauses in ques- 
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tion, instead of being excepted and 
then incorporated in the new Bill, 
ment simply have been re-numbered 
and added to it. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
it appeared to him that it would be 
better to schedule these clauses to the 
Bill, and retain them as unrepealed 
clauses of the previous Act, rather than 
incorporate them. He said this, having 
regard to the decisions of the Courts of 
Scotland with respect to these clauses, 
which might be disturbed if the clauses 
were treated in the manner suggested. 

Dr. CAMERON remarked, that it 
would be much better to incorporate the 
clauses in such a way as to make the 
whole subject readily accessible. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
there was one inconvenience about the 
course proposed by the Lord Advocate, 
as a Judge would have to decide whe- 
ther any one of these clauses was incon- 
sistent with any part of the Act; and 
he thought, therefore, that it would be 
better to incorporate them in such a way 
as to make them a part of the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 105 (Incorporation of parts of 
General Turnpike Act). 

Sir WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
moved, as an Amendment, that Clause 
80 of the General Turnpike Act be not 
so incorporated. His objection to that 
section was that it gave power to the 
trustees to take material necessary to re- 
pair a road from the estate of any man, 
without permission or payment. That, 
he asserted, was taxing the landowner 
twice. If the payment of taxes in 
money was supposed to be the tax- 
payer’s proportion of rates, then to take 
stones from his quarry was so like con- 
fiscation that he doubted very much 
whether the House of Commons would 
approve of that kind of method of levy- 
ing black-mail. Under the Bill now 
before the Committee the law by which 
the roads were maintained was repealed, 
and fresh arrangements ought to be 
made to meet the altered circumstances. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not consent to the Amendment. 
For averylong period—he thought since 
the statute d in the third year of 
the reign of GeorgeIV.—after the system 
of macaclamizing roads became the rule, 
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there had been a custom in Scotland of 
taking the stone necessary for the roads, 
the trustees being empowered to acquire 
that material under certain limitations 
and provisions. It would very seriously 
affect road making and ks Gait 
in Scotland if any such alteration were 
to be made in the clause as had been 
suggested. There would be extreme 
difficulty in getting the roads metalled 
except at very considerable cost, and 
consequently he could not accept the 
Amendment. But under the existing 
statute there was no limit as to the 
length of road which might be repaired 
by material taken from the land of one 
proprietor, and consequently metal for 
five, 10, or 15 miles of road might be 
drawn from one place. That appeared 
to him to be carrying the power given 
under the Act a little too far; and he 
considered the quarries from which 
metal was taken ought to be somewhat 
nearer than the distances he had men- 
tioned. Consequently, by the clause be- 
fore the Committee he had restricted the 
length of the road to be metalled from 
one place to three miles. The right to 
take stone, however, he regarded as a 
very material feature of the Act. 

Mr. RAMSAY regretted the remarks 
of the Lord Advocate, because he could 
not believe the House would sanction 
a practice which was sought to be 
perpetuated by the clause—the taking 
for public use the property of private 
individuals without compensation. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said it 
had been the practice for a long period 
so to act, and there was no doubt that 
was the case. But were they to con- 
tinue robbing private persons for the 
purpose of benefiting the public in the 
shape of making roads at a cheap cost ? 
The law was not so framed to facili- 
tate the making of railways, or canals, or 
any other public work ; and he could not 
conceive that there could be the slightest 
justification for perpetuating such asys- 
tem. He hopedtheclause would be struck 
out; and then he would move, asa sub- 
stitute, a clause to the effect that no 
stone should be taken for road purposes 
without the owner of the land from 
whence it was obtained being com- 
pensated. He did not believe that the 
people of Scotland generally had any 
desire to save expense at the cost of 
private individuals; and therefore he 
hoped the Committee would strike eut 
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the section in order that they might con- 
sider the full effect of the amended 
clause he would propose, providing for 
compensation. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 

he could quite understand the force 
of the objection if the materials were of 
any value ; but they knew perfectly well 
that the rock and stone of which the 
roads were composed in Scotland were 
of no earthly value. There might be a 
few cases where it was of value, but in 
9 cases out of 10 it was not; and that 
being the case, as landed proprietors 
cout not sustain much damage, he 
thought it would be absurd to disturb 
an arrangement which had lasted so 
long. 
Mr. M‘LAREN expressed his thanks 
to the Lord Advocate for not agree- 
ing to the prohibitory Amendment. 
Roads made through a landed estate 
added immensely to its value; and, hav- 
ing rendered these estates so much more 
valuable by the making of the roads, it 
was nothing but right that materials 
should be obtained free of charge to 
keep them in repair. There was nothing 
fairer than the General Turnpike Act, 
which gave power to the trustees to pay 
for all surface damage; and he thought 
the landowners of Scoland, who had got 
their estates vastly improved by the 
making of roads, the cost of which prac- 
tically came from the people, should be 
content with this, and not ask to have the 
road metal paid forinaddition. Heagreed 
that a limit should be put to the length 
of road to be repaired from one quarry ; 
but he considered three miles too small. 
Frequently, the particular metal required 
could not be obtained within a radius of 
three miles; and, therefore, he thought 
the Government would be conferring a 
great boon on the country if they altered 
the word ‘‘ three” to ‘‘six.” He would 
move that the word ‘‘six”’ be substituted 
for the word ‘‘ three” in reference to the 
length of road to be kept in repair from 
one quarry. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment could not be put. The Question 
before the Committee was that the in- 
corporation of section 80 of the General 
Turnpike Act should be struck out of 
the clause. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, this 
was not a landowner’s, but a public 
question. The difficulty was this—that 
whereas when the General Turnpike 
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Act was passed, which authorized the 
taking of stone from land, for the pur- 
pose of metalling the roads, there was 
an abundance of stone to be had ; at the 

resent time that supply had very much 

iminished, and in some parts now 
there was great difficulty in obtaining 
the required material. On some parts 
of the land no material of the kind re- 
quired could be found at all; while in 
another part, which the hon. Member 
who spoke last must have been thinking 
of, there was any amount of the stone, 
and it would be no robbery to take any 
quantity of stone for the highway. But 
he considered that to go into a man’s 
field, open a quarry, and take stone to 
metal a road, even within three miles on 
either side of the place, was inflicting 
an injustice on the owner of the land, 
for a field was frequently spoiled in that 
way. That being so, he thought the 
clause should be struck out, and he 
hoped the Government would be able to 
make some proposal in the shape of a 
compromise, which should be considered 
on Report. He was quite sure that the 
House would not sanction a continuance 
of the present state of things. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, a custom 
which had existed for 80 or 100 years 
might very safely be assumed to be a 
fair arrangement. If any charge were 
allowed to be made for stone it would 
be in the power of certain landowners to 
exact a considerable sum for it, because 
they might have a monopoly of the 
article. Why should this be allowed, 
when the material to be used was to be 
devoted to keeping roads in order, and 
which roads greatly improved their own 
estates? He thought the proprietors of 
the soil had no cause to complain of 
having the stone taken without com- 
pensation, seeing that they had the 
benefit of the roads made, and he did 
not believe many such complaints were 
made. What was objected to was the 
distance to which metal was taken from 
an estate. There was a case which 
came under his notice in the county 
which he represented, where the stone 
was taken from one quarry to repair 
nine miles of road. He had had a 
representation made to him on the sub- 
ject by the owner of the land, in reply to 
which he pointed out the Government 
limit of three miles. His correspondent 
“_ agreed to the alteration, and he 
(Mr. Barclay) thought the proposal of 
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the Government might be accepted as 
doing away with the injustice of taking 
the material so far. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW said, he thought 
many hon. Members were under a mis- 
apprehension as to the effect of Clause 
80 of the General Turnpike Act. It 
certainly provided that materials for 
maintaining roads might be secured 
without compensation, but only from 
uncultivated or unenclosed land; and if 
removed from enclosed or cultivated 
land all ‘surface-damage had to be paid 
for. “Therefore; there was not that in- 
jury done to property which hon. Gen- 
tlemen assumed. He had never heard 
of any inconvenience arising in conse- 
quence of stones being taken for road 
purposes from landed estates. The one 
evil which remained was, that a quarry 
might be opened in the neighbourhood 
of a residence; but he rather thought 
that the influence of anyone whose 
residence was likely to be in that posi- 
tion would be sufficient to provide that 
no damage was done in that respect. He 
thought if hon. Members would look 
fairly at the whole clause, the difficul- 
ties which many hon. Members thought 
might occur would not arise. 

Mr. RAMBAY said, he had looked at 
the whole clause and studied it with the 
best attention he could bestow; but he 
could not observe that clearness about it 
which the hon. Member who had just 
spoken had hinted at. As to the argu- 
ment that no damage was done, as the 
stone was of little value, he replied that 
in fairness compensation should be given, 
and if the stone was not worth much the 
less the sum which would have to be 
paid. What he wanted to be informed 
of was, why any private property should 
be dedicated to the public use without 
compensation? The views which had 
been enunciated on the other side of the 
House as to the public rights and in- 
terests were not such as were generally 
heard coming from that quarter. At a 
subsequent stage of the proceedings he 
would propose that full power be given 
to the trustees to take such land and 
material as might be required for the 
purpose of making and maintaining 
roads on the terms prescribed by the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, which 
applied to cases where land was taken 
for railway or other purposes. He 
did not see why the public should be 





dealt with differently from railway or 
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canal companies, or why they should not 
pay for metal to be used in making and 
maintaining roads. The hon., Member 
for Wigton (Mr. Vans Agnew) had 
said that stone was only taken, without 
compensation, from unenclosed land. 
But he (Mr. Ramsay) would remind the 
Committee that in many counties in 
Scotland, the land, though. cultivated, 
was not enclosed, and was it desired to 
give power to the trustees to enter such 
land without compensation? He did not 
believe the majority of those who sat on 
the Liberal side of the House would 
consent to the present practice being 
adhered to, and he honet ‘the Govern- 
ment would assent to the adoption of a 
course which would put an end to the 
existing state of things. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON was of 
opinion that some alteration ought to be 
made. It ought to be remembered that 
when the Turnpike Act was passed 
Scotland was in a very different condition 
to what it was now. It was very easy to 
get the material for roads then ; but.since 
then the country had been greatly en- 
closed, and the difficulty of obtaining 
requisite material was greaterthan before, 
Some portions of the country were very 
highly cultivated and yet not enclosed, 
and the first part of the section applied 
to uncultivated and waste land; but there 
was also a proviso for entering enclosed 
land under certain circumstances; but 
the word ‘enclosed’? did not protect 
owners of land which was very. highly 
cultivated but not enclosed. _There were 
many complaints in his county as to the 
working of the General Turnpike Act, 
and he was of opinion that some change 
was absolutely necessary. 

Coronet MURE said, it had been. the 
custom in Scotland from time immemorial 
to take stone for the maintenance of 
roads, and there was now an immense 
number of quarries open. What he 
desired to know before he committed 
himself to any particular decision was, 
what was done for the maintenance of 
roads in England ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
English General Turnpike Act was 
almost word for word the same as that 
which affected Scotland. 

Cotone. MURE said, as the same 
arrangement applied to England, he 
scarcely thought the House would be 
justified in making any alteration in so 
far as the case of Scotland was concerned. 
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This arrangement had never, to his 
knowledge, caused any discontent in his 
country. He was surprised to find his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs holding the views he had ex- 
pressed, especially as the caseof England 
and Scotland was identical. 

Mx. MUNTZ said, he had desired to 
mention to the Committee that the 
English and Scotch practice was the 
same. Under the English Turnpike 
Act he had known cases where the 
trustees had taken possession of culti- 
vated fields to obtain stone; and although 
this was not a pleasant proceeding, yet 
it was one which must be submitted to 
for the public welfare. He wished the 
Lord Advocate would extend the three 
mile area for which stone and gravel was 
to be supplied to England; because, 
in that country, one particular spot was 
liable to find stone for the whole of 
the trust, which very often extended 
over many miles. Therefore, England 
would very greatly benefit by the three 
mile limit being adopted. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, as it had been 
the custom from time immemorial to take 
the material, he did not see how it could 
be objected tonow. He was glad that 
the whole question had been mooted, for 
he thought the time had now come when 
the House ought to decide how far 
stone should be taken for road pur- 
poses. without payment, as in many 
districts the supply had become very 
searce. He knew one locality, where a 
hill had been practically demolished for 
the purpose of supplying stone to roads at 
aconsiderable distance from that quarry ; 
and it was now necessary that the supply 
for that neighbourhood should come from 
a distance. Therefore, he thought the 
distance should be limited; but the 
three, mile limit, as suggested by the 
Lord Advocate, should be somewhat ex- 
tended. He considered the Act should 
expressly provide for compensation being 
given to the proprietors of unenclosed, 
yet cultivated, lands which were entered 
for the purposes of providing material 
for the maintenance of roads, and even 
of uncultivated lands though unen- 
closed, because such land was becoming 
very valuable in Scotland. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought a very 
strong evidence that no inconvenience 
resulted from the present custom was to 
be found in the fact that, in the Acts 
which had been yoluntarily obtained by 
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counties, no attempt had been made to 
change the practice under the General 
Turnpike Act. That being so, he consi- 
dered no great inconvenience could have 
been felt from the old custom. 

Lory ELCHO said, he had been 
curious to hear the discussion, because 
the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent was peculiarly situated both as re- 
garded the carrying of metal for a long 
distance and also the hardship inflicted 
on proprietors by the compulsory taking 
of the stone. Much had been said about 
there being no right of entry, without 
compensation, on enclosed land ; but he 
knew a case in East Lothian where a 
farm had been nearly severed by a 
quarry. This had been carried out 
in consequence of the difficulty of getting 
good metal elsewhere. He objected to 
metal being carried a long distance ; yet 
he knew one case in which a quarry on 
an estate had been so worked out that the 
owner of the soil would soon be unable to 
got from hisestate metal forhisown roads, 
and he wouldhavetodrawitforavery long 
distance. This fact showed that the 
ian to take stone over a large area 

ore hard in some cases; on the other 
hand, it was evident that the metal must 
be got from somewhere. That being so, 
the Government had acted apparently 
with a desire to draw what they consi- 
dered to be a fair line between the two 
alternatives. Whether that limit should 
be three miles was matter for considera- 
tion—at any rate, he did not think the 
proprietors in his county would object to 
the power being retained. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the right existed under the former sys- 
tem, and then it might just as well have 
been argued that the proprietors who 
furnished metal for the roads should 
not pay tolls. The Bill abolished tolls, 
and the assessment imposed was in lieu 
of tolls. It was a somewhat strange 
thing that the extreme doctrines of the 
rights of private owners as against 
those of the public should be advanced 
from his as well as the other side of the 
House; but he did not believe the hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) would have much support from 
the Liberal benches. The landlords suf- 
fered no real injustice by the provision 
for taking stone, as compensation was 
given for actual damage. It had been 
argued that the metal should be paid 
for as the supply was getting scarce; 
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but if stone were becoming less, it 
would be dangerous to deprive the 
authorities of the power to compulsorily 
take it, as otherwise the landowners 
might fix an enormous price for the 


article of which they had the monopoly. . 


Therefore, he ny ir that the Amend- 
ment would not be accepted. Also, he 
was inclined to think that it would be 
dangerous to limit the right to three 
miles, as was proposed in the Bill. As 
to the argument, that so great had been 
the demand for stone that one of the 
Scotch hills had been nearly demolished, 
he could only say that as they had so 
many hills in Scotland they could well 
spare a fow. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had known 
cases of very great hardship which had 
come upon small proprietors by the ope- 
ration of the Turnpike Act. He was in 
no way interested in the matter. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) was in error in supposing that 
local Acts contained no provisions on 
this point. An Act, which he then held 
in his hand, provided that the trustees 
should have power to acquire land and 
such nltterial as was needed, subject 
to the terms fixed by the “ Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act.” This would 
prevent an extravagant price being 
charged—and, in fact, it really became 
a matter of arrangement. He feared 
that the conferring of a compulsory 
power on the trustees would place 
one great obstacle in the vay of the 
adoption of the Bill. With regard to 
the cost of the material, he had never 
known any charge to be made by land- 
owners for the stone used. He would 
have liked that the law in this particular 
should be that the Land Clauses Act 
should be the guide for determining the 
cost of material. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it had not been 
shown that the rule that obtained in 
Argyllshire, where the material could 
be found by the side of the roads, was 


that which the Committee were bound . 


to follow. Everyone knew that there 
were hundreds of miles of road where 
good metal was not to be got at all. 

Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
although the subject was worthy of at- 
tention, he hoped that the Government 
would not accede to the Amendment. 
He was sure the proprietors would not 
object to the stone on their property 
being used in their own neighbourhood, 
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He thought that the taking away of the 
ower of the rales ap material 
m the roads would raise a very 
serious question. There was a quarry 
on the Glasgow and Carlisle road which 
had been cut almost through a hill, and 
had become not only an eyesore, but a 
danger to the district where it was situ- 
ated. But if power was given to carry 
stone to a considerable distance, it might 
be taken 50 or 100 miles to districts 
where there was a want of materials. 
He hoped the Government would retain 
the clause, and that his hon. Colleague 
would not press the Amendment. 

Sir DHAM ANSTRUTHER 
said, in deference to the feeling of the 
Committee, he would beg leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lozp ApvocarTeE, 
the following Amendment was made :— 
In page 50, line 4, to leave out ‘‘is con- 
sistent,’’ and insert ‘‘ inconsistent.” 


Amendment, in page 50, line 17, to 
leave out from ‘‘be”’ to end of clause 
(Sir Windham Anstruther), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
ask the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate, whether the road trustees were to 
be left to drive a bargain with persons 
who might happen to have a monopol 
of material ? e moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to omit that portion of the clause 
which contained the limit of three miles 
beyond which material was not to be 
removed. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, with 
regard to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Lanarkshire (Sir 
Windham Anstruther), he had already 
intimated that the Government con- 
sidered the limitation of three miles an 
exceedingly reasonable one, and that 
under an improved system of road 
making it would not be right to permit 
road material to be carried from the 
land of one proprietor to a road that he 
had nothing to do with, without com- 
pensation for the injury sustained. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had given 
previous intimation of his intention to 
move a similar Amendment to the 
clause. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, in 
that case, he was quite ready to with- 
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draw his Amendment in favour of that 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh. 

Mr. M‘LAREN begged to move, as 
an Amendment, that in line 22, page . 
50, the word ‘‘three” be omitted, and 
the word ‘‘six” inserted. It was the 
case that some proprietors would possess 
harder road metal than others, and the 
clause would enable them to obtain for 
it a higher price, the effect of which 
would be an inducement to the trustees 
to put worse metal on the roads. Another 
consequence would be a greater expense 
in the end, as the roads wonld be more 
expensive to keep up with inferior metal 
than with good. The operation of this 
ma of the clause would increase the 

urden on the particular district con- 
cerned, while the favoured individual 
who sold the metal would get a high 
price for it at the expense of the rate- 
payers and the other landowners. He 
considered that the radius of six miles, 
which was fixed by the Amendment 
proposed by him, was a much more 
reasonable one than that contained in 
the clause. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL did not 
think any sufficient reason had been 
shown for changing the existing law, 
and he considered that in that respect 
the Lord Advocate was proceeding illo- 
gically. Either there was a custom on 
the footing of an old servitude, or 
there was not. If there was, the 
existing law should be maintained ; 
if there was not, he did not see why 
there should be a compromise by a 
restriction to three miles. It was true 
the Amendment ‘of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
was a compromise; but it was also one 
of a very reasonable character—a large 
portion of the metal used had to be 
carried more than three miles. He 
trusted that the Amendment would be 
considered, seeing that otherwise the 
clause would make a very great altera- 
tion in the existing law and practice. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
had already indicated his views of this 
part of the subject. The real practical 
question of limitation, which he thought 
to be reasonably fixed at three miles, 
was one that the Committee should be 
quite ready to deal with, without having 
to make comments on the system of 
macadamising the roads. One very 
strong reason for the limitation was, 
that if they did not make it they en- 
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abled trustees to prey on one proprietor 
for the benefit of others who might have 
long frontages on roads on which he 
never set foot. 

Lorp ELCHO wished to know, whe- 
ther a proprietor was to be allowed to 
place whatever price he chose on the 
metal, or whether it was to be settled 
by the trustees, or by some other mode 
of reference? It might be that where a 
proprietor had a monopoly, he would 
exact a price that would be unreasonable; 
and, in view of that, he could not help 
thinking that some power should be 
vested in the Sheriff, or somebody else, 
of fixing a reasonable one. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the question was 
not an important one. Had the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate proposed to confine the use of 
materials to the estate from which they 
were taken, he could have understood 
what was intended. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 106 (Recovery and application 
of penalties). 

Str EDWARDCOLEBROOKE begged 
leave to move, in page 50, line 27, the 
insertion of the words ‘or continued 
in force hereby,” after the word ‘ here- 
with.” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
quite agreed to this addition. 


Amendment agreed to ; words inserted 
accordingly. 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocaTe, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 51, line 28, to leave out ‘‘imme- 

iate,”’ and insert ‘‘ immediately.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Postponed Clause 54 (Power of road 
authority to recover expenses of extra- 
ordinary traffic). 

CotoneEL ALEXANDER moved, as 
an Amendment, to omit, from line 24, 
page 28, the words “‘ by the certificate 
of their surveyor or district surveyor,” 
on the ground that the trustees ought to 
be allowed to act quite independently of 
any such certificate, which would have 
to be given by their own servant. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he ob- 
jected to the Amendment, considerin 
that the powers intrusted to the Board 


The Lord Advocate 
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under this clause were of a delicate cha- 
racter, and that damages ought not to 
be recoverable unless the surveyor was 
in a position to certify that they had 
been sustained by the road. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
as an Amendment, to insert after the 
word “by,” in line 29, page 28, the 
words “‘ excessive weight passing along 
the same, or by.”” The damage that 
was intended to be prevented by the 
Amendment was not that resulting from 
ordinary traffic, but from enormous cars, 
laden with bales of goods drawn by 
traction engines, which were not only of 
themselves too heavy for the roads, but 
broke down culverts and bridges, for 
which damage there was no redress. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW thought it would 
shorten the discussion if the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate would state 
what he proposed to do with regard to 
the passage of heavy weights, traction 
engines, &c., along the public roads. A 
great many Notices had been given by 
hon. Males with the object of remov- 
ing evils which were likely to arise 
therefrom, and their course would be 
made clearer by the expression of the 
intentions of the Government. 

Coronet, ALEXANDER said, if it 
was the intention of the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate to accede to the 
clause which would be proposed by the 
hon. Member for South Lanarkshire it 
would meet the case. 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
understood that the question was to be 
dealt with separately by a Bill regulat- 
ing the use of engines on highways. A 
series of clauses had been proposed by 
the hon. Member for South Lanarkshire 
(Sir Windham Anstruther), the terms 
of which were the same in effect as those 
contained in the Highways Bill for 
England, promoted by the Government. 
He, therefore, had no objection to those 
clauses being inserted, and made ap- 
plicable to Scotland; but, at the same 
time, it was to be remarked that, while 
regulating, they did not provide for 
damage occasioned through the over- 
loading of engines. He thought the 
Amendment was not in the least incon- 
sistent with those clauses. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
a member of the deputation which 
waited upon the Home Secretary and 
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the late Lord Advocate a few years ago 
with reference to this question of loco- 
motives, when a Road Bill was introduced 
which contained provisions affecting 
them. The objections to those provi- 
sions were so strongly urged that the 
Home Secretary withdrew the clauses, 
and they had not been re-introduced. 
If those who were interested in 
the use of locomotive engines had 
known that there was arty inten- 
tion on the part of the Government 
to introduce such a regulation giving 
the trustees power to tax engines, he 
thought they would have made repre- 
sentations that would have produced the 
same effect as before. As locomotives 
were in common use all over the country, 
they ought to be dealt with by a special 
Act, and it was clear that a regulation 
for taxing them would be a revival of 
the toll system. How was the case of 
locomotives to be dealt with that, 
perhaps, went only once or twice a-year 
a distance of two or three miles in a 
county? The clauses proposed to be 
introduced with regard to extraordinary 
traffic would be very difficult to work. 
He hoped the Government would not 
commit themselves to deal in this Bill 
with the question of road locomotives, 
seeing that it was generally understood 
by those interested that they would not 
do so. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he was 
quite impartial on this question, He 
was not at all willing that any undue 
taxation should be imposed on these 
engines; but, at the same time, no one 
could shut his eyes to the fact that the 
mischief and destruction caused by 
them was enormous and almost incal- 
culable. Not long since, a case was 
brought to his notice of a traction 
engine that was rented for £5, doing 
damage to the extent of £500 during 
the first year of its use. The strong 


point in favour of traction engines was 


their great advantage to the farmer, 
who could not only by their use thrash 
his crop wherever he chose, but in a far 
better way than under the old system. 
Looking from that point alone, it would 
be a great loss and injury to the country 
if a stop were put to the use of traction 
engines on the roads; butit was a great 
grievance that persons should use 
traction engines for the purpose of trans- 
porting hundreds of tons of lime, coal, 
or bricks, thereby rendering the roads 
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practically impassable. It was only fair 
that some step should be taken; and if 
the matter were left to the road trus- 
tees he felt quite satisfied that, as they 
were connected with the tenantry of the 
district and anxious to promote their 
welfare, they would be able to make 
equitable arrangements for the pro- 
tection of the roads. While taking 
leg ag for that purpose, they would 

ave in their own hands the power of 
making regulations for the proper 
management of traction engines. There 
were several points connected with the 
question which, no doubt, must crop up 
again; meanwhile, he was glad to 
support the hon. and gallant Baronet 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) who moved the 
Amendment. 

Coronet MURE urged that the matter 
should be deferred until the new clause 
dealing with it was brought up. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
pointed out that the framework of the 
clause was not adapted to deal with this 
particular question. The particularclause 
was meant to give power to trustees to 
bring people before the Sheriff in cases 
where they caused extraordinary damage 
by extraordinary traffic. He, therefore, 
joined the hon. and gallant Member for 
Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) in urging 
that they could better deal with the 
subject in a new clause. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought the disad- 
vantage of discussing the question at 
that moment, and, indeed, in connection 
with the Bill at all, arose from the fact 
that those who were interested in the 
use of traction engines were under the 
impression that the subject was not to 
be dealt with by the measure. It was 
certainly a question of importance, but 
the public had not had it under their 
consideration. To noone, he might add, 
was it of more importance than to agri- 
culturists who employed steam power in 
their farming operations. He would 
suggest, that if a separate clause dealing 
with the matter were to be introduced 
at a subsequent period of the discussion 
on the Bill, it would be better to remove 
all reference to it in the clause before 
the Committee. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
his Amendment did not necessarily apply 
to locomotives, 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he was of 
opinion that it would not be wise to 
insert the Amendment in the present 
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clause. It would be much better to 
make the question which it raised the 
subject of a separate clause. He would 
remind the Committee that, besides 
traction engines, there might be other 
heavy weights employed in the traffic 
upon the roads, and their case, he con- 
tended, the Amendment would not meet. 
If the operation of the clause were to be 
made to extend to ‘‘ building operations, 
haulage of wood, and construction of 
works,” a great injustice, he could not 
help thinking, would be done, and much 
strife in almost every district would be 
the result. What was the meaning, he 
would ask, of the words “haulage of 
wood?” Did they not apply to the case 
of a proprietor who cut down his own 
wood? If so, was it fair that under such 
circumstances a proprietor should be 
called upon to pay additional taxation 
for the temporary use of the roads. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 

sure the hon. Gentleman will excuse me 
for interrupting him. The _ words 
‘haulage of wood” have already been 
dealt with, and are included in the 
Bill. 
. Mrz. ORR-EWING maintained that 
there should be in the Bill no provision 
for the purpose of compelling a pro- 
prietor to pay additional taxation who 
might not have used a road for the 
‘haulage of wood” more than, per- 
haps, once in a period of 50 or 60 years. 
Let him suppose, too, the case of a gen- 
tleman in a villa, who had no house, 
who went by railway to and from his 
residence, and who at last thought fit 
to build another house—why should he, 
he would ask, be subjected to additional 
taxation for the temporary use of the 
roads? He could not regard the posi- 
tion in which the Bill would place a 
man so situated as a fairone. The re- 
sult would be litigation without any 
corresponding advantage ; and he hoped, 
therefore, that such cases would be ex- 
cepted from the operation of the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to propose the omission from 
the clause of the words— 

** Arising from working of quarries, building 
operations, haulage of wood, construction of 
works, or other exceptional or temporary cause,”’ 
which had reference to the question of 
‘‘ extraordinary damage.” 


Mr. Orr-Ewing 


{COMMONS} 
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Mrz. VANS AGNEW said, he had 
an Amendment to propose which came 
before that of the hon. Baronet. It 
had, in the course of the discussion 
which had just taken place, been stated 
that it was not desirable to deal with 
locomotives until the new clause which 
had been referred to came before the 
Committee. He must, however, point 
out that that clause, while it was pro- 
“oe by it to regulate the traffic of 
ocomotives, would give no remedy for 
‘‘ extraordinary damage ’”’ done by them. 
The clause before the Committee, how- 
ever, was one which provided a remedy 
for such damage, and there was no 
doubt that the greatest injury which 
had of late been sustained by the roads 
in Scotland was due to the passing over 
them of traction engines. He had re- 
ceived from a gentleman residing in the 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present, an account of an enterprizing 
individual who had started as a carrier 
in the town of Stranraer, and who took 
goods about on a traction engine over 
roads which were utterly unsuited to 
such traffic. Eight or 10 tons of manure 
or lime were at a time conveyed in that 
way; and although, in consequence, a 
farmer might be saved 10s. or 15s. in 
the shape of carriage money, the roads 
were broken up to so great an extent 
by the traffic that more than £10 worth 
of damage was done to the roads by the 
engine—which was running daily—in a 
single trip, for parts of the roads in the 
particular district to which he was refer- 
ring formed merely a thin crust over a 
mossy sub-soil. That, however, was a 
comparatively small matter, for con- 
siderable danger and annoyance to ordi- 
nary travellers was caused by those 
engines, because a great many of the 
less important roads were not wide 
enough to admit of a cart or carriage 
passing a traction engine; and the re- 
sult was that it wasno uncommon thing 
to see an engine break through the crust, 
and sink up to the axle, thus completely 
stopping the traffic until it was dug 
out at the expense, not of the owner, 
but of the road trustees. As the pre- 
sent clause was that which applied to 
the payment of damage to roads, he 
thought it afforded the proper opportu- 
nity to enter upon the question of the 
regulation of the traffic of locomotives, 
and on that of the remedy which should 
be given forthe damage done by them 
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when used by their owners for their 
own profit on roads which were unfitted 
for them. As matters now stood, there 
was no law in existence to prevent the 
owner of a locomotive from employing 
it over any road in any county in Scot- 
land; and although, if it broke down 
a bridge, he could be made to pay for 
the damage, yet it might damage any 
number of miles of road and he would 
not be liable to the payment of a single 
farthing. He begged, therefore, to 
move the insertion in the clause, after 
the words which had been last inserted, 
of the words ‘‘ passing of traction engine 
or other locomotive, or by.” 

Mz. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not approve of the clause at all, but 
he thought it would be made worse if 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
were adopted. An Amendment which 
had already been agreed to by the Com- 
mittee would, it seemed to him, meet 
the case, because it applied to excessive 
weight passing along the roads. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
so far as he could see, the only advan- 
tage which could result from assenting 
to the Amendment would be that it 
would have the effect of making the 
clause somewhat more plain. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he did not see why he should have been 
forestalled by the hon. Member: for 
Wigtonshire (Mr. Vans Agnew). His 
object was the same as that which the 
hon. and gallant Member for South 
Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander) had in 
view. His hon. and gallant Friend 
wished to move to increase the number 
of cases to which the clause should be 
made applicable, and to specify them. 
Now, in his opinion, any attempt to de- 
fine the particular cases which might 
arise under the operation of the clause 
would only serve to land the Committee 
in difficulties. It would be far better, 
he thought, to have the clause simply 
general, so as to leave the power of ap- 
plying a remedy to unforeseen cases of 
extraordinary traffic. He himself had 
experienced serious difficulty in the 
endeavour to draft a clause to pro- 
vide for exemptions in a Bill which he 
had introduced in that House last year. 
There were a number of cases which 
were governed in the end by the same 
authority ; and if a new case arose, 
though the traffic might be extraordi- 
nary, and the damage done very great, 
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it could not be dealt with unless it was 
specified in a clause which professed to 
be specific. He would put it to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wigton- 
shire (Mr. Vans Agnew) whether it 
would not be better to leave the clause 
general, so that the road authority might 
be enabled to recover for damage done, 
in a summary manner, before the Sheriff. 
He claimed the support of Her Majesty’s 
Government for that appeal, because in 
the Highways Bill, which had lately 
been amended, the words ‘‘ temporary 
cause’? had been omitted. The inter- 
pretation of those words was a 
matter of some difficulty, because there 
would be no remedy where the excessive 
use was not temporary ; and, as he had 
pointed out, there would be great dif- 
ficulty in defining the word ‘‘ tempo- 
rary.’ His Amendment, if adopted, 
would exclude from the clause the 
words-— 

“ Arising from working of quarries, building 
operations, haulage of wood, construction of 
works, or other exceptional or temporary 
cause.”’ 

He hoped the Government would agree 
to the omission of those words. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE wished to 
say at once that he was quite prepared 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW said, he had no 
wish to insist on the words which he had 
proposed, provided it was made per- 
fectly clear that the damage done by 
locomotives was to be taken into ac- 
count. 


Amendment (Mr. Vans Agnew), by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
agreed to. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
the insertion before the word ‘‘ traffic,” 
page 28, line 37, of the words “ or ex- 
cessive weight.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
had no objection to accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ANDERSON moved that the 
following words be added in page 28, 
at the end of the Clause :— 


“ And similarly, in exceptional cases, where 
it can be shown that mines, quarries, and other 
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works convey their products or goods by rail or 
canal and not by road, it shall be competent to 
the authority to make reductions in the uniform 
assessment, and also to enter into agreements 
for the payment of a composition of said as- 
sessment of from one-fourth to one-half in re- 
spect of such limited traffic, and thereafter the 
person so paying such composition shall not be 
subject to any proceedings for the recovery of 
any further sum.” 


The object, he said, of the Amendment 
was to provide for another exception in 
a different direction. Personally, he 
was not in favour of introducing excep- 
tions into the Bill; but as the Govern- 
ment had made exceptions providing 
extraordinary taxation for extraordinary 
traffic, he thought they were logically 
bound to provide diminished taxation 
for diminished traffic. There were 
a great many properties in Scotland of 
which the rateable value was exceed- 
ingly high, yet they would not use 
the roads at all. In the case of mines, 
quarries, and a great number of other 
industrial works, all the goods and pro- 
ducts were carried either by railway or 
by canal. They would, therefore, re- 
ceive from the roads benefit to nothing 
like the extent of the money which 
they would be called upon to pay for 
their maintenance under the operation 
of the Bill. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Lanarkshire (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) had an Amend- 
ment on the Notice Paper, the terms of 
which were similar to his; while it 
fixed more exactly the amount of the 
impositions to be paid. It was, how- 
ever, entirely a matter of indifference to 
him whether the proportion was fixed 
at a quarter, or as in his, varied from a 
quarter to a half; but there should, at 
all events, in his opinion, be some such 
reduction made as he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 28, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words “and similarly, in exceptional cases, 
where it can be shown that mines, quarries, and 
other works convey their products or goods by 
rail or canal, and not by road, it shall be com- 
petent to the authority to make reductions in 
the uniform assessment, and also to enter into 
agreements for the payment of a composition of 
said assessment of from one-fourth to one-half 
in respect of such limited traffic, and thereafter 
the person so paying such composition shall not 
be subject to any proceedings for recovery of 
any further sum.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. Anderson 


{COMMONS} 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE rose merely 
to say that he could not accept the hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment. He could 
not see that there was any similarity 
between the exceptions made in the 
clause as it stood, and those which the 
hon. Gentleman wished to introduce 
into it. The principle of the Bill was 
that all lands and heritages should be 
taxed for the use of the roads, and the 
exceptions in the clause were not ex- 
ceptions in favour of anyone in respect 
of that use, but in respect to the abuse 
of the roads. It was only that excep- 
tion which was provided for in the 
clause. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE could 
not agree with the right hon. and 
learned Lord in the opinion that there 
was no similarity between the two cases 
to which he had just referred. The 
proprietors of mines and quarries had, 
he thought, some claim to consideration 
in those cases in which their traffic was 
carried over railways constructed by 
themselves. Unless that consideration 
was extended to them, great injustice, 
he contended, would be done by the Bill 
as between man and man in several in- 
stances. From the first, he had main- 
tained that the toll system possessed cer- 
tain advantages for those who used the 
roads, and that that system could not be 
changed, and the cost of keeping the 
roads in repair thrown upon the rates 
without causing great inequality and 
injustice. That was a state of things 
which it was, he theught, the duty of 
the Committee to face. If a case were 
shown in which it was desirable to make 
an exception, they were bound to deal 
with it. For his own part, he had 
based his case mainly on the question 
of mines and minerals. Public works 
were as a rule, no doubt, rated pretty 
heavily; but still at a rate far less in 
proportion to their value than many 
other descriptions of property in their 
immediate vicinity. Mines, on the other 
hand, were taxed not merely on the full 
rental, but upon an annually decreasing 
profit. He knew of cases in his own 
county in which mines were actually 
worked out, and had yet been rated as 
if their value had undergone no diminu- 
tion. But that upon which he chiefly 
rested the case of iron and coal mines 
in the present instance was that ample 
provision was made for carrying on 
their traffic quite independently of 
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the roads of the country. Indeed, 
it was only upon such conditions that 
mines could be properly worked, and 
if they were taxed for the carriage 
of minerals which were conveyed upon 
their own roads, an injustice would un- 
doubtedly be done so far as they were 
concerned. He was quite aware that a 
strong prejudice existed against:making 
any general exemptions; but the facts 
relating to mines were so staggering 
that they were entitled to be fully con- 
sidered by the Committee. The question 
was one which had been considered by 
a Royal Commission, although in a 
different sense, and that Commission 
proposed that as the traffic of minerals 
cut up the roads very much, an extra 
tax should be imposed whenever it was 
proved that it had had that effect. 
That was virtually what was proposed 
to be done by the present Bill; but he 
contended that if it were only once 
generally known that, so far from un- 
usual traffic on the roads being caused 
by the carriage of minerals, they car- 
ried on their traffic independently of 
those roads, it would unhesitatingly be 
admitted that they had a strong claim 
to exemption. The case he was endea- 
vouring to lay before the Committee had 
been so very fairly put in a Petition 
which had been laid before the House 
within the last two or three Sessions, 
that he need do nothing more than re- 
mind the Committee of a remarkable 
fact which it stated, and that was that 
in the case of one of the largest iron- 
masters in Scotland, only 243,000 tons 
of minerals, out of a gross total of 
10,168,000 tons—or less than an aver- 
age of 2} per cent—had been carried 
along the public roads in Scotland 
during a given period, the rest having 
been conveyed along roads which had 
been constructed by iron, coal, and 
other mining proprietors themselves. 
There were, of course, mines the traffic 
of which was worked by means of coun- 
try roads; but with these he did not pro- 
pose to deal. He would only add that 
if there were any doubts entertained 
with respect to the facts of the case, it 
was the plain duty of Parliament to 
cause an inquiryto be instituted into the 
matter. The result of any such inquiry 
would be, he firmly believed, to sub- 
stantiate the view of the case which he 
had deemed it to be his duty to lay 
before the Committee. 


{Tonz 20, 1878} 
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Coronet ALEXANDER expressed a 
hope that the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate would re-consider the 
decision at which he had arrived with 
regard to the Amendment. It seemed, he 
must say, to be a very fair proposal. He 
represented a county which was very 
similarly situated to that which the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down re- 
presented, and he could bear testimony 
to the fact that the mineral proprietors 
of Ayrshire made no use of the public 
roads inasmuch as they had constructed 
private railways; while the increased 
taxation to which they would be sub- 
jected if the clause were to pass in its 
present shape would be something 
enormous. 

Cotonet MURE said, he also stood 
very much in the same position with 
respect to the question as the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke), and was 
strongly of opinion that it was most 
desirable the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate should reconsider his 
decision in regard to it. The Commit- 
tee were aware that the iron trade of 
Scotland was not at the present mo- 
ment in a very satisfactory condition—a 
fact which was, no doubt, to be, to a 
great extent, attributed to the general 
depression of trade throughout the 
country; but it must not be forgotten 
that the mining interests in Scotland 
had also been greatly burdened by the’ 
action of labour, and by those imposts 
which had already been placed upon it 
for the protection of labour. In order 
to show the condition to which, in con- 
sequence, the iron trade had been re- 
duced, he might mention that he was 
informed Scotch builders were procuring 
the iron which they required from Bel- 
gium, and that the iron used in the 
construction of the magnificent new 
railway station in St. Enoch Square, 
Glasgow, had to be got from Belgium, 
owing to Scotch ironmasters not being 
able to compete with their foreign rivals. 
The present, therefore, was not a time 
when the Government should refuse to 
accept so reasonable an Amendment as 
that of the hon. Member for Glasgow. 
He would call the attention of the right 
hon. and learned Lord to a few figures 
which had been supplied to him by one 
of the great ironmasters in Scotland. 
He would quote those figures in order 
to show the great increase of bur- 
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dens that would be caused to that par- 
ticular firm if the Bill were allowed to 
pass in its present form. He would not 
mention the name of the firm, but 
would state that the approximate cost of 
one of the sidings and the railway to 
their ironworks and collieries was be- 
tween £70,000 and £80,000. The 
length of the railway was 40 miles, and 
the cost of its maintenance was £4,200 
per annum; whilst the amount of the 
yearly rent upon the minerals for which 
they were liable was £33,728. At pre- 
sent the company paid £150 a-year ; but 
they calculated that, under this Bill, 
they would be mulcted in charges to 
nearly six times that amount—that was 
to say, they would have to pay to the 
amount of £870. He thought that this 
was, at least, a case for inquiry, and 
that more notice should be taken of it 
than had been done by the right hon. 
and learned Lord. He knew that the 
Committee laboured under a difficulty 
when discussing questions of this kind 
in an almost empty House, and when 
hon. Members came rushing in from the 
dining rooms to vote against an Amend- 
ment, of the principle of which they 
actually knew nothing ; but he ventured 
to say that, as far as mercantile interests 
were concerned, more notice ought to be 
taken of the provisions of the clause 
than had been shown by hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the other side of the 
- House. He ‘hoped sincerely that the 
Home Secretary and the Lord Advocate 
would not set aside the claims of the 
mineral interest in Scotland, but would 
grant them those advantages to which 
they were entitled. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
thought that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) opened up a wide question. It 
might be true that the minerals from 
the quarries might not pass over the 
roads ; but surely machinery, provisions, 
and other things necessary for their 
working were at times conveyed over 
them. They could not expect in a Bill 
of that kind to make all interests even. 
Were there no inequalities in the case 
of agricultural land and sheep farms? 
Take a sheep farm with a rental of 
£2,000 or £3,000 a-year. The farmer 
in such a case never used the roads ex- 
cept once or twice a-year; the sheep 
were never passed over the road if the 
farmer could possibly help it; and yet 


Colonel Mure 
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the sheep farmer was to be taxed in the 
same way as the ordinary agriculturist 
who was using the roads every day. If 
they once got into this question of ex- 
ceptions, there would be no end to them. 
He hoped the Government would stand 
firm upon the point. 

CotoneEL MURE said, the point of 
the whole thing was, that the iron- 
masters had made their own roads; 
whilst the owners or the tenants of the 
sheep farms had made no roads at all. 
They had made nothing except their 
sheep-walks. What he wanted to point 
out was, that a very large amount of 
capital had been expended in making 
roads for mineral purposes, and if the 
proprietors were not to obtain some ad- 
pars, for the expenditure of their 
capital, a great hardship must ensue. 

Lorp ELCHO begged to dispute the 
view taken by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Mure). 
He did not think that the amount of 
money which had been laid out by 
mineral proprietors at all affected the 
question of principle. They had laid 
out their capital for their own good. 
He had no doubt the sheep farmer also 
did not use the roads; but that did not 
affect the general principle, whether all 
property should be assessed at the same 
rate or not. There were thousands of 
people who did not injure the roads at 
all. They only walked along them. 
Every little village in Scotland had a 
general interest in the roads; and it 
might just as well be said that their 
inhabitants should be exempted, because 
they did not usethe roads except to get 
their meat and bread. In the same 
way, as had been pointed out, the 
28 belonging to the mine used the 
roads for getting their tea and bread 
and a hundred other things. If these 
mines caused extraordinary damage to 
the roads, they would be rated at a 
higher figure; but if they did not 
damage them, they would only be in the 
position of every poor body in Scotland 
who did not use the roads, but was yet 
taxed on his £5 of rent to maintain 
them. If there was hardship in the one 
case, there was also in the other. There 
was another description of property to 
which the argument atathin He had 
been asked by a gentleman interested in 
the salmon fisheries to say that he did 
not send his fish over the roads, and 
therefore he considered it a hard thing 
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that he should have to pay for them. 
All property, however, was interested in 
the roads of the country generally, and 
the argument of his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite, he thought, was not 
one that should be adhered to. It 
appeared to him that the Bill of 
the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate did substantial justice to all 
interests. 

Mr. RAMSAY could not agree with 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Elcho), 
nor with the clause. If there was any 
infringement of the principle of the 
Bill, it was that the Government had 
introduced a clause enabling them to 
charge for extraordinary traffic. He 
thought the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) was a logical 
and equitable sequence to that clause. 
In the majority of cases the proprietors 
of minerals did not use the public roads 
at all. They used their private roads, 
made at their own expense, for the pur- 
pose of having their goods conveyed to 
their destination, without ever passing 
over the public roads atall. He should 
have preferred the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for North Lanarkshire to 
that of the hon. Member for Glasgow ; 
but the principle of either the one or the 
other was exactly the principle of the 
clause. He did hope, therefore, that 
the Amendment proposed should be 
agreed to—namely, that a reduction 
should be given—a corresponding re- 
duction—where it could be shown that 
any mineral owner was not using the 
roads. Unless that was done, the Bill, 
if agreed to, would be the means of in- 
flicting a positive injustice, because it 
would give power for the mineral 
owners to be assessed at the full rate. 
Supposing a man had two mines, one of 
which he approached by a public road 
and the other was reached by means of 
a railway, and a public road was not used 
atall. According to the Bill he would be 
assessed on both mines for his use of the 
public road; and no corresponding re- 
duction would be made in respect to the 
mine that was approached by the rail- 
way. It was obvious that in such a case 
injustice would be done. He thought 
it was quite obvious they might use the 
term injustice without any abuse of 
language in such a matter as that; and 
he hoped the Committee would agree to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
North Lanarkshire. 


{Juwz 20, 1878} 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
impossible to disguise the fact that the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Anderson) raised a very important ques- 
tion—one of far greater importance, if 
the Committee examined the principle of 
it, than had ever yet been suggested ; 
because, if they were to take the test of 
absolute fairness and equality in the 
matter of assessment imposed upon 
lands and heritages in Scotland, it 
would lead to a revisal of almost every 
local and public burden in Scotland. 
It would not do to depart from the 
principle of the Bill. He ventured 
to say, however, in many cases—in all 
eases since the valuation roll was es- 
tablished by the Act of 1854 — the 
ownership of lands and heritages of 
whatever kind, except in one or two 
cases, had been taken as the basis 
of taxation. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) 
introduced the present state of trade 
in reference to the question, and he (the 
Lord Advocate) ventured to say that they 
would get into the greatest difficulties if 
that matter were entered upon. They 
could not stay to inquire what a person 
was making in relation to the valuation 
on which he was assessed. If the case of 
two householders was taken, one living 
on one side of the road and another on 
the other side, in the one case there was 
a small rental and a large establishment, 
and the man used the roads. The other 
man paid a far larger rental and never 
used the roads. He contended that in 
those cases the assessment could not be 
made to differ. Ifthere were works in 
that district which used the railways, 
those works could not be carried on with- 
out local supplies; and there were hun- 
dreds of other cases on behalf of which 
the same argument could be advanced— 
such as railways and canals—but in 
these cases they made their own roads, 
for in effect they were roads and com- 
peting roads. In this matter the prin- 
ciple of the Bill should be adhered to, 
and the question of differential rates 
should not be taken up. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow said the Government had 
departed from the principle of the Bill, 
but that he (the Lord Advocate) denied. 
He could not accept the Amendment 
ae oe 

Rr. M‘LAREN considered that some 
allowance should be made; and, there- 
fore, he would suggest that the words 
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‘‘ one-fourth to one-half” in the Amend- 
ment should be omitted, and that 
it should be left to the authorities to 
allow such reductions as, in their opinion, 
the circumstances called for. It seemed 
to be assumed that it was the traffic 
alone that destroyed the roads. It had 
not been shown that frost and rain would 
create injurious effects, even if there was 
no traffic at all. There were many 
roads which, if they were left for four or 
five years, without even a cart going 
over them, would require to be repaired 
in that time. The owners of the ship- 
building yards on the Clyde might say 
that factories behind them, valued at 
the same amount as themselves, would 
only pay one-fourth; whilst they, in 
respect of their yards, would be charged 
at the full rate, and yet they never used 
the roads at all. There would be no 
justice in making exceptions in the cases 
of mines and not extending it to all other 
cases. The Amendment stated— 


“ And similarly, in exceptional cases, where it 
can be shown that mines, quarries, and other 
works, convey their products or goods by rail 
or canal, and not by road.” 


It would require very close investigation 
to make out every class of cases which 
ought to come under the exception ; con- 
sequently he would say nothing about 
the ‘‘ one-fourth or one-half,’ but would 
leave it to the authorities themselves to 
decide the extent of the allowance. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, there 
must be equal rules for assessment as 
far as concerned the rates for the use of 
the roads all through the country. It 
was absolutely impossible they could say 
A should pay so much and B so much. 
They would never be able to arrive at 
any accurate conclusion. The only thing 
was, that everyone must pay alike, as 
they all paid taxation alike, in order that 
the roads might be keptup. A man was 
called upon to pay taxes, although he 
might not get the benefit of the actual 
particular tax which he paid; but when 
the question of excessive use was come 
to, that was another matter. The main- 
tenance of the roads fell upon all alike. 
A and B might not use the roads for any 
purpose whatever; but they might pre- 
vent others from using them by absolutely 
destroying them. Hence it wasabsolutely 
necessary that all should contribute. 
He should, therefore, vote against the 
Amendment. 


Mr. UM‘ Laren 
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Sr TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR 
thoughtthe Committee could not possibly 
agree to the Amendment, as there were 
so many classes of property—shootings, 
fishings, sheep farms, and the like, which 
would claim exemption, and consequently 
great difficulties would arise. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that not- 
withstanding the important principles 
laid down by the Lord Advocate and the 
Home Secretary, he should support the 
Amendment. It seemed to him that the 
objections made to the Amendment were 
not valid ones. They would be answer- 
able as against a proposal to exempt 
owners of mines and others from pay- 
ment; but the Amendment asked for 
a reduction only, and he could not see 
why it should not be conceded. The 
fact that the mineowners, and the 
owners of quarries, and other works, had 
made roads for themselves, was con- 
clusive that they abstained from the use 
of the public roads, and thereby spared 
them. It might be said that the existence 
of such eentres brought a population 
around them who used the roads; but 
it must be known to everybody that 
they only used the roads for walking 
upon, or for having provisions brought 
to their homes. He maintained, there- 
fore, that in certain cases a reduction in 
the assessment should be made. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that notwith- 
standing what had been said by the 
Government, he should support the 
Amendment. The sheep farmers, who 
never made a road, used those made by 
the counties; whereas, in many cases, 
the mineowner did not use them at all, 
but passed his goods over his own rail- 
way. Under such circumstances some 
exceptions should be made; for it was 
most unjust to assess at the full assess- 
ment. An abolition of the tax was not 
asked, but they simply desired to effect a 
reduction. If the clause was passed, 
mineowners would be made to pay not 
only on the value of their buildings, 
but on the railways by which the tear 
and wear of the public roads would be 
saved, and on the fixed rents or royalty of 
the minerals which were being exhausted, 
and thus the assessment would be raised 
enormously. 

Sir WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
although fully admitting the strength 
of the arguments used by the right hon. 
and learned Lord below him (the Lord 
Advocate), did not feel inclined to op- 
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pose the Amendment, seeing that it was 
of a permissive character — the road 
trustees having power to make the pro- 
posed reduction, or not, as they thought 
fit. In that respect, it seemed to him 
that the Amendment compared very 
favourably with other Amendments 
moved to the same effect by the hon. 
Member for North Lanarkshire, who 
left the question to be decided by the 
Sheriff of the county. Perhaps, as this 
was a mere permissive power, the Lord 
Advocate would see his way to grant it. 

Mr. ORR-EWING hoped the right 
hon. and learned Lord would not yield 
to the Amendment. He believed it 
would work unfairly, because the traffic 
passing along roads from mines was 
really very great indeed compared with 
the ordinary traffic. So far from lighten- 
ing, this Bill added considerably to the 
burdens of the landowners; and he 
thought it would be very unfair to that 
class, and to small burghs, to allow the 
exemption proposed. He knew that the 
argument was that mineowners had not 
hitherto paid much toll, but they had 
shown that they had suffered very 
largely by changes that had been made. 
It was very true that they had hitherto 
paid many tolls. It seemed to him it 
would be unfair, when Parliament was 
making this great change, if they made 
any exemptions—they should all sail 
together. Landowners, mineowners, 
and manufacturers all sailed in the same 
boat, and he was sure the benefits they 
would all derive from improved roads 
would make up for any immediate in- 
convenience which the Bill might entail 
upon them. 

Coronet MURE said, there seemed 
to be an impression in the House that 
they wanted these parties exempted. 
They wanted nothing of the sort. The 
principle of composition in the matter 
of value had always been recognized, 
and the Amendment provided nothing 
more than that it might be resorted to 
in certain cases. 

Mr. ANDERSON remarked that the 
arguments of the right hon. and learned 
Lord (the Lord Advocate) would have 
been very good indeed, if he had never 
introduced the clause at all; but that, 
having introduced the clause, he had 
set an. example for exceptions and had 
entirely cut away the ground from under 
his own feet. The right hon. and 
learned Lord said the two cases were 
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not analogous, because he said he only 
allowed an extra charge for ‘‘ abuse of 
the roads.’’ Now, one so-called abuse 
was the ‘construction of buildings or 
works.” That, surely, could not be 
propeety called an abuse. Instead of 

eing an abuse, it was only a temporary 
extra use for the purpose of creating 
new rateable subjects to pay for the 
roads. He was aware the words ‘‘con- 
struction of buildings or works’ hadnow 
been struck out of the clause; but the 
Government intentions must be judged 
by the clause as they introduced it. 
He contended that it was extra use, not 
amounting to abuse; and if an allowance 
ought to be made for that, it equally 
ought to be made for ‘‘ reduced use,” 
which was the principle of the Amend- 
ment. The case of railways had been so 
well argued that heneed not mention that 
the railways were evidently fed by the 
roads. All the railways touched upon 
the roads, and the traffic was supplied 
by them. He asked for no complicated 
exemptions, but for a small reduction, 
in the fixing of which considerable 
latitude would be allowed. He was not 
wedded to his own words, and if the 
principle he contended for were con- 
ceded, he would accept any reasonable 
form of Amendment which the Govern- 
ment might propose. Failing that, he 
should feel it his duty to take the sense 
of the Committee on his claim, which 
appeared to him a perfectly just one. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
maintained that, in placing an Amend- 
ment on the Paper for a modification 
of valuation in certain cases, he was not 
proposing any new principle; but was 
only asking for some modification of 
valuation in special cases, in order to 
adapt the valuation to the special cir- 
cumstances of the case. It was notorious 
that such modifications had been made 
in the General Police Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, and in various other 
measures relating to canals, railways, 
gas, and water, &c. Indeed, he did not 
see that his opponents had a leg to stand 
on. The railways actually benefited by 
the roads. There might be cases in 
which a road was a rival to a railway ; 
but they were exceptional, the rule 
being that roads were the feeders of 
railways. 

Sm TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR 
denied that the proprietors of sheep 
farms were unlike the proprietors of 
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mines in this respect—that they did not 
make roads. He knew many pro- 
prietors of sheep farms who had made 
roads at their own expense, and he 
himself had constructed upwards of 20 
miles of roads for his tenants. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY warned the 
Committee that if the exemptions now 
asked for were granted, he should claim 
a similar one on behalf of manufacturers 
whose establishments were connected 
with railways by sidings, and not by 
roads. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 31; 
Noes 59: Majority 28. — (Div. List, 
No. 178.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. and gallant Member for South Ayr- 
shire (Colonel Alexander), who had the 
next Amendments on the Paper, that 
these Amendments scarcely came within 
the scope of the clause. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause be 
agreed to,” 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE rose 
to move that the following words be 
added to page 29, at end :— 

‘Provided also, That, where it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the sheriff that any mines or 
minerals are connected directly, or by private 
railways or canals, or by railway sidings, with 
any railway or canal constructed or maintained 
under the authority of any Act of Parliament, 
or with any public river by which such minerals 
are conveyed, or with any works at which such 
minerals are manufactured, the annual value of 
such mines or minerals shall, for the purposes 
of all assessments under this Act, but subject to 
the other provisions of this section, he held to 
be one-fourth part of the annual value thereof 
as entered in the Valuation Roll.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment appeared to him to embody the 
principle upon which the Committee had 
just pronounced its opinion. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that under these circumstances he would 
not move it. 


Amendinent not proposed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvocare, 
the following clause was agreed to, and 
added to the Bill, after Clause 45 :— 


Sir Tollemache Sinclair 
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(Burgh within county where Act not in force 
may, by agreement or otherwise, assume ma- 
nagement, &c. of highways within it.) 

“In any county in which tolls and statute 
labour have been abolished or are not exigible, 
and in which this Act is not in force, it shall be 
lawful for the local authority of any burgh 
situated therein, being a burgh within the 
meaning of this Act, at a meeting summoned 
for the purpose on not less than one month’s 
notice, by special advertisement, to resolve to 
undertake the management and maintenance of 
the highways within the burgh; and it shall 
thereupon be lawful for such local authority to 
agree with the county road trustees or other 
authority having the charge of the highways 
within the county as to the terms upon which 
the highways within the burgh, together with a 
proportionate part of the debt, if any, affecting 
the highways within the county, shall be trans- 
ferred to such local authority, and, failing 
agreement, the said terms shall be settled on 
summary application by the sheriff, whose de- 
cision shall be final, and upon the parties agree- 
ing as aforesaid, or upon the terms of transfer- 
ence being settled as aforesaid, the highways 
within the burgh shall be transferred to and 
vested in the local authority thereof who shall 
have the entire management and control of the 
same, and shall possess the same rights of assess- 
ments and other rights, powers, and privileges 
(including the appointment of a clerk or clerks, 
surveyor or surveyors, and other necessary 
officers), and be subject to the same liabilities in 
reference to the highways (including the con- 
struction of new roads and bridges) therein, and 
debt, if any, affecting the same, as the burgh 
local authority of any burgh under this Act 
possess and are liable to in reference, roads, 
highways, and bridges (including as aforesaid), 
and also in reference to the streets within such 
burgh: Provided always, That any such resolu- 
tion of the local authority of a burgh may be 
rescinded, with the consent of and on such 
terms as may be agreed upon with the County 
Road Trustees or other authority as aforesaid, 
and thereupon the original rights, powers, privi- 
leges, and liabilities of the said County Road 
Trustees or other authority in regard to the 
highways within such burgh, and the debt, if 
any, affecting the same, shall revive in full 
force and effect.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
did not think it would be necessary for 
him, in now addressing the Committee, 
to enter in detail into the circumstances 
which had led to the introduction of the 
clause he was about to propose. There 
was no doubt that the position of the 
City of Glasgow towards the adjacent 
counties of Lanark and Renfrew was a 
very peculiar one. After the Bill of last 
Session had been withdrawn, he took 
occasion to institute inquiries into this 
subject; and after the Report which was 
made to the Home Office had been com- 
municated to those who were interested 
on both sides, effect was given in tho 
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clause he was about to move to the re- 
commendations which had been made. 
He did not think it was necessary for 
him to say any more on the subject, and 
therefore he would content himself with 
simply moving the clause, reserving to 
himself the right to make further obser- 
vations upon it, in case he should deem 
it right to do so. He moved, after 
Clause 85, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Special provisions for highways in counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew.) 

‘‘ Whereas it is expedient to make special 
provision in this Act in regard to the highways 
within the counties of Lanark and Renfrew: 
Be it enacted as follows : 

“This Act shall commence to have effect 
within the counties of Lanark and Renfrew 
(including the burghs situated or partly situated 
therein) on the first day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two, but subject to 
the provisions following (that is to say) : 

“(1.) The debts affecting the turnpike and 
statute labour roads within the counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew, including the burghs 
therein situated, after having been valued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall be charged, 
and are hereby allocated upon the said 
counties and the burghs therein situated, 
in the proportion of their respective valua- 
tions at the commencement of this Act, as 
appearing from the valuation rolls then in 
force. The debts so allocated shall in all 
respects be deemed to be debts allocated in 
terms of this Act, and all the provisions of 
this Act with respect to debts which have 
been valued and allocated shall have effect 
with reference thereto ; 

(2.) The city of Glasgow, and the burghs 
of Rutherglen, Govan, Partick, Maryhill, 
Hillhead, Crosshill, Kinningpark, Pollock- 
shields, and Govan Hill, shall jointly con- 
tribute the sum of twelve thousand five 
hundred pounds annually towards the cost 
of maintaining the roads, highways, and 
bridges within the counties of Lanark and 
Renfrew, The said sum shall be a charge 
upon and be paid by the said city and the 
said burghs, in the proportion of their re- 
spective valuations at the commencement 
of this Act appearing as aforesaid, and 
shall be divisible between and be paid to 
the said counties, or any districts into 
which the same may be divided in terms of 
this Act, in the manner and in the propor- 
tions which shall be determined by a Com- 
missioner appointed for the purpose by the 
Secretary of State, and shall be applied to- 
wards the maintenance of the roads, high- 
ways, and bridges within such counties or 
districts respectively, and in diminution, 
pro tanto, of the assessments for such main- 
tenance leviable therein in terms of this 
Act. The amount falling to be paid b 

each such city and burgh to each suc 

county or district respectively shall be pay- 
able at the expiration of one year from the 
date at which tolls shall cease to be exigible 
within such county or district, and at the 


” 
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expiration of each successive year there- 
after; and if not paid when due, may be 
recovered with expenses in the Court of 
Session, at the instance of the County Road 
Clerk of the county. The Secretary of 
State may make orders as to the remunera- 
tion and travelling or other expenses of the 
said Commissioner, and as to the parties by 
whom such costs shall be paid, and the 
funds or assessments against which they 
shall be charged; and the Court of Session 
may interpone their authority to any order 
madé by the Secretary of State as to such 
costs, and may grant decree conform thereto, 
upon which execution and diligence may 
proceed in common form ; 

(3.) If it shall appear to the local authority 

of Glasgow, or of any of the burghs men- 

tioned in this section, that any road, high- 
way, or bridge, within two miles of their 
respective boundaries, is not, in whole or in 
part, maintained in a sufficient state of re- 
pair, having regard to the traffic passing 
over the same, it shall be lawful for the 

clerk of such local authority to apply, in a 

summary way, to the Lord Ordinary on the 

Bills in the Court of Session, and the Lord 

Ordinary, after inquiry, may make such 

order as to him shall seem proper to remedy 

the evil complained of, 8 may ordain the 
said order to be carried into effect by, and 
at the sight of, such persons as he may 
think fit, and at the expense of the county, 
or district, as the case may be, and such 
order, which may also dispose of the ex- 
penses of the application, shall be final and 
not subject to review. The sums expended 
in terms of this section shall be deemed to 
be sums expended in the execution of this 

Act; 

“(4.) From and after the date at which the 
annual contribution mentioned in this sec- 
tion shall commence to be payable, the sum 
of eight hundred and sixty pounds now 
payable by the lord provost, magistrates, 
and council of Glasgow as coming in place 
of the board of police of Glasgow to the 
statute labour road trustees of the barony 
parish of Glasgow, and the sum of sixty 
ponafie now payable by them to the statute 
abour road trustees of the parish of Govan 
respectively, shall cease to be so payable ; 

“(5.) The populous places of Govan, Partick, 
Maryhill, Hillhead, Crosshill, Kinningpark, 
Pollockshields, and Govanhill shall, irre- 
spective of their population, be deemed to 
be burghs within the meaning and for the 
purposes of this Act.’’ 


~ 
= 


New Clause—(Special provisions for 
highways in counties of Lanark and 
Renfrew,)— (Zhe Lord Advocate,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. ANDERSON rose to object to the 
clause being read a second time, and to 
move its rejection. The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate had stated that 
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it was founded on a private Report which 
had lately been sent to him; but he (Mr. 
Anderson) could refer to a much better 
document than that Report—namely, 
the Report of the Commission of 1859, 
which had taken no such absurd view of 
the relative positions of towns and coun- 
ties. Nosuch thing had ever been heard of 
as the proposal to saddle Glasgow with 
such exceptional legislation as that. But 
some unknown individual had been sent 
down from the Home Office to make 
some secret inquiry, and though he did 
not wish to say anything against him, 
he must remark that that individual had 
been marvellously deficient in common 
sense, and had allowed himself to be 
hoodwinked by the counties of Renfrew 
and Lanark ; for he had reported to the 
Government to such purpose that they 
had brought in aclause which was abso- 
lutely unjust to Glasgow. By the Bill, 
as it originally stood, it was proposed to 
add an additional burden of 10 miles of 
roads to Glasgow, which at present were 
maintained by the county trusts, in ad- 
dition to Glasgow having to keep up her 
own roads and streets. Glasgow did not 
object to these 19 miles, on the footing 
that the counties keeping up those roads 
at present would have to give up the 
tolls with which the maintenance of the 
roads to Glasgow were at present paid. 
Glasgow would gain nothing by it, and it 
only consented to take over the roads 
for the purpose of getting rid of the 
tolls. So much for the Bill -itself; but 
he now had to deal with the new clause 
which proposed to put a far more severe 
and additional burden on Glasgow. 
When this measure was discussed on 
the Motion for going into Committee, 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) said that this 
new burden was imposed on Glasgow 
because at present the city was encircled 
by toll-bars. [Lord Excuo: I did not 
say so. It was said by someone else. ] 
In that case, his memory must be en- 
tirely astray. Certainly, some hon. 
Member said that the reason for im- 
posing this new burden upon Glasgow 
was that Glasgow was encircled by toll- 
bars which raised some £30,000. 

Lord Excuo: Oh, I did say that.] 

e was glad to find that the noble 
Lord was beginning to remember what 
he said. The noble Lord forgot, how- 
ever, that it was not Glasgow that paid 
these tolls. Since the time when rail- 
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ways were introduced, eee going to 
and from the city travelled by rail, 
the tolls were principally paid by 
county traffic going into Glasgow. How- 
ever, the people of Glasgow, no doubt, 
paid some part of the tolls — perhaps 
one-third, or £10,000 a-year; but they 
did not pay anything like the whole of 
them. na now they took over 10 miles 
of road that would cost them £10,000 
a-year to keep up. This, then, was a 
fair compensation for getting rid of the 
tolls. As for this new clause, it would 
deal with the counties of Lanark and 
Renfrew in a totally exceptional way. 
They were quite content with the Bill as 
it stood; but this practice of introducing 
exceptions led to discussion. It was now 
actually proposed to saddle Glasgow 
with an extra burden of £12,500 a-year 
in perpetuity, to keep up the county 
roads with which Glasgow had nothing 
to do—except, perhaps, that some of 
her citizens occasionally went out into 
the country. It was true that Glasgow 
was formerly encircled by toll-bars. It 
had been the practice of many counties 
to hem in burghs by means of toll-bars, 
so that no citizen could get out without 
paying tolls. That system had prevailed 
in the counties adjacent to Glasgow, 
and he did not complain of it; but the 
present proposal to saddle Glasgow with 
the payment of £12,500 in perpetuity 
towards the upkeep of the county roads 
he considered to be a gross injustice. 

Sr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
—— out that the sum to be paid by 

lasgow was only £10,000, and not 
£12,500, as the hon. Member had 
stated. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the totalamount 
was £12,500, which was divided between 
Glasgow and the little satellite burghs 
that surrounded her. About £2,509 
a-year would have to be paid by them, 
and £10,000 by Glasgow proper. Over 
and above that, it was proposed to saddle 
Glasgow with the payment of the debt 
on the county roads with which the city 
of Glasgow had nothing whatever to do. 
Ifone proposal could be more unjust 
than the other out of two extremely un- 
just proposals, this was, perhaps, the 
more unjust of the two. The counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew had not paid their 
debts on the road trusts, but had gone on 
accumulating them, and had never paid 
the first cost; Glasgow, on the other 
hand, having made streets at an enor- 
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mous expense, had paid for them, and 
had given the counties the free use of 
those streets all along. A great deal of 
the traffic in the streets of Glasgow 
was county traffic purely. Coal, iron, 
stone, and farm produce passed through 
Glasgow to go to the railways or the 
Broomielaw district and elsewhere, and 
it did not contribute anything at all to 
Glasgow for the use of the streets; 
and to ask the city of Glasgow to 
pay £10,000 a-year to the county 
roads and to pay the county debt, be- 
cause the county chose to accumulate it, 
he held to be a proposal altogether un- 
justifiable. There was, indeed, a small 
debt of about £140,000 on the Glasgow 
streets ; but that was a mere trifle com- 
pared with what the streets had cost. 
If the proposal had been to throw the 
two debts together, and to enact that the 
city and the counties should pay equally, 
there might have been some approach to 
justice in it. His hon. Colleague (Dr. 
Cameron) had placed on the Paper an 
Amendment to that effect. They would 
accept that, if they could not get the pro- 
posed arrangement done away with 
altogether. If the Government would 
not regard the rights of the people of 
Glasgow, they could, of course, beat them 
easily on a division; but he hoped the 
Government would reason the matter out 
fairly, and would endeavour to show 
some good reason why the inhabitants of 
Glasgow should pay any share of the 
county debt. They did not object to pay 
it jointly, if the counties also paid the 
town debt jointly, and there was on the 
Paper a Motion by the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) which 
they would be willing to accept ; but they 
wished to endeavour, in the first place, 
to stop this injustice altogether, and to 
be dealt with in the same way as the rest 
of Scotland. He believed thatthe onlyrea- 
son for this unjusttaxation was, that there 
would be an exceptional amount of taxa- 
tion on the roads near Glasgow for the 
upkeep of the roads on which there was 
a great traffic near the city. But it 
must be remembered that the very 
proximity to Glasgow had raised the 
value of those lands; and therefore it 
was perfectly fair that the counties 
ought to pay for, as well as reap, the ad- 
vantage of being so near Glasgow. It 
would be quite as reasonable for Glas- 
gow to say to the counties of Lanark 
and Renfrew—‘‘ We provide you with 
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miles of fine streets, and you send 
through them your coal, your iron, and 
your farm produce. Up to the present 
time we have not charged you anything 
for the use of our streets; but in future 
we will charge you £10,000 a-year for 
their upkeep.’’ This would be just as 
fair as the present proposal of the Go- 
vernment that Glasgow should pay 
£10,000 a-year for the upkeep of the 
county roads. He should certainly take 
the sense of the Committee on the clause. 
The fact was, that the tolls outside Glas- 

ow were not paid by Glasgow, there- 
Ce the counties ought to pay for the 
roads, and not Glasgow. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he would not go into all the questions 
which had just been raised by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Anderson), because; if he 
did so, he should have to occupy the 
time of the Committee with a very long 
argument. The greater part of the alle- 
gations adduced by his hon. Friend had 
been over and over again made and con- 
troverted in the House of Commons. 
The roads referred to benefited not only 
the country districts, but also the towns ; 
and therefore it was right that the latter 
should contribute to their maintenance. 
It would be in the power of any local 
authority or burgh, if they felt them- 
selves aggrieved by the provisions of the 
Bill, to go to the Home Secretary and 
get a Provisional Order for redress. 
The Government had, however, thought 
it right to deal with the difficulties pre- 
sented by the case of Glasgow by intro- 
ducing a new clause. If the Commis- 
sioner who was sent down to inquire 
into the circumstances had determined 
in favour of Glasgow, his hon. Friend, 
instead of impugning the decision, would 
have asked the Committee to confirm it. 
Under all the circumstances, he should 
support the proposal of the Government. 
Throughout his argument his hon. 
Friend had represented this as the case 
of Glasgow only. His hon. Friend 
forgot, apparently, the important subur- 
ban burghs, some of which contained 
between 40,000 and 60,000 inhabitants. 
It was an extraordinary fact, which he 
begged the Committee to bear in mind, 
that all those burghs had acquiesced in 
the decision of the Commissioner. It 
was only Glasgow that stood out. The 
counties of Lanark and Renfrew were 
perfectly content with the arrangement. 
On the whole, he thought the proposal 
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of the Government to lump together all 
the burghs connected with turnpike 
trusts was an equitable one; and he 
should, therefore, be prepared to give it 
his support. 

Lorp ELCHO wished to make an ex- 
planation, in consequence of what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson). He had thought 
at first that the hon. Gentleman was re- 
ferring to the last discussion in Com- 
mittee. It now appeared, however, that 
the hon. Gentleman was alluding to 
some observations which fell from him 
(Lord Elcho) on the second reading or 
on the Motion to go into Committee. 
What he said on one of those occasions 
was that Glasgow was surrounded bytoll- 
bars; thatabout £44,000 a-year waslevied 
’ for those tolls; and thatif Glasgow were 
relieved from this circle of toll-bars, it 
ought to pay a certain sum towards the 
payment of the debt. That was the re- 
mark he made and he still adhered to it, 
notwithstanding the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he considered 
the clause which was now under discus- 
sion to be the great blot on the Bill. 
The clause ought, in his opinion, to be 
resisted to the very uttermost by the in- 
habitants of Glasgow. It was one of 
— and penalties such as hon. Mem- 

ers could not point to in any other 
measure, unless they went back to the 
days of the Stuarts. Here was a large 
sum fixed upon ; but nobody knew how, 
or upon what principle. All that was 
known was that it was the result of the 
inquiries of a Commissioner appointed 
by the Home Office, who had conducted 
these inquiries in secret. He (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had been oneof the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed nearly 20 years ago 
to investigate these subjects, and in 
that way he had acquired some know- 
ledge of the matter now under consi- 
deration. That Commission, he found, 
on looking back to its printed Reports, 
sat for eight days in Glasgow. It exa- 
mined 383 witnesses connected with 
Lanark and Glasgow. It summoned 
all the leading officials of the county and 
the city, and it took the evidence of men 
of all classes upon the subject, who 
offered themselves as witnesses. The 
result was a Report which showed 
that the Commissioners then appointed 
had arrived at an entirely different 
conclusion from that to which the 
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secret Commissioner appointed by the 
Home Office had come. It was very 
important to contrast the recommenda- 
tions of the two Commissions and the 
reasons upon which they were founded. 
The result of the inquiries of the Home 
Office secret Commissioner, who took his 
evidence in private, was that the city of 
Glasgow should pay £12,500 for ever to 
maintain the roads in the county of 
Lanark. The Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, who examined 33 witnesses, 
and who had sat for eight days in open 
Court, stated that Glasgow should not pay 
one shilling for maintaining the roads of 
Lanarkshire. The secret Commissioner 
had also said that the debt of Lanark- 
shire should be paid in proportion to the 
valued rental of the city as compared 
with the county; and the effect of that 
would be that about one-half of the 
whole debt of the county would be paid 
by Glasgow alone, whilst the Royal 
Commissioners said that Glasgow should 
pay only a proportion of the debt on 
those trusts which entered into the city, 
and according to the mileage within 
and without the city boundaries. These 
were remarkable discrepancies, and he 
left the Committee to judge whether one 
man or five men were most to be trusted 
in the matter. He did not mean to say 
one word in disparagement personally 
of the secret Commissioner appointed by 
the Government. Although little was 
known of that gentleman’s proceedings, 
he would assume that he was as well 
qualified as anyone in London could be 
for the task to which he had been ap- 
pointed; but no man, however great his 
talents, being a stranger to the subject, 
could compete successfully with others 
who possessed valuable local knowledge 
on a question of this kind. Who were 
the Commissioners of 20 years ago? 
He was one of the number; but he put 
himself out of the case, except as a 
witness, who knew something of what 
had been done. Well, then, the Chair- 
man was Mr. Smythe, of Methven Castle, 
Chairman of the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply, Perthshire—a county in which he be- 
lieved there was the largest number of 
trusts of any county in Scotland—a man 
of great experience, formerly connected 
with the Poor Law Board, and a man 
enjoying the confidence of the great 
county in which he held this important 
sition. Had no other man than Mr. 
mythe been upon the Commission his 
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Report alone, from his local knowledge 
and experience in the management of 
roads, would have greatly outweighed 
the Report of any secret Commissioner. 
But Mr. Smythe was not alone. One of 
his Colleagues had been Sir John 
M‘Neill—a man so distinguished as to 
have been selected to go to the Crimea, 
to investigate into the difficulties and 
abuses which had existed there, who 
made a Report, which was received with 
great satisfaction, and for which he re- 
ceived high honours from the Crown— 
having refused to accept of any pecuniary 
compensation. A third Commissioner 
was Sir James Fergusson—a gentleman 
who was long a Member of the House of 
Commons, who had occupied the position 
of an Under Secretary of State, and who 
had afterwards been appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Government Governor of two 
of their greatest Colonial Dependencies. 
Sir James was a man of known experi- 
enceand ability, and he had no doubtthat 
if he were again fortunate enough to 
secure a seat in the House, his services 
would be taken advantage of in some 
important Office by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. A fourth Commissioner was 
Sir Andrew Orr, who had been chief 
magistrate of Glasgow, and who was a 
landowner in the county of Stirling; 
and all the four were large landowners. 
These gentlemen concurred in the Report 
to which he had referred, and the clause 
at present in debate, emanating from 
the secret Commissioner, was, therefore, 
backed with a very small amount of 
weight as compared with that which 
was against it. As he had said, 33 
witnesses had been examined by the 
Commissioners, and all those witnesses, 
with one exception, were in favour of 
Glasgow maintaining its own streets 
and its own streets only, while paying 
only the proportion of the debt which 
he had already stated. The one excep- 
tion was Mr. Graham; but even that 
gentleman was not in favour of the 
“pains and penalties’” plans, but ap- 
proved of a settlement similar to what 
the hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs 
(Mr. Ramsay) shadowed forth, but with 
a zone of five miles beyond the city. 
Again, one of the witnesses who were at 
that time examined was the clerk to the 
Lanarkshire Commissioners of Supply, 
and that gentleman gave strong evidence 
in favour of the views which the Com- 
missioners had expressed. He laid be- 
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fore the Commissioners two Reports 
which had been made by large Com- 
mittees of the county gentlemen ap- 
pointed in two successive years to con- 
sider this subject. What occasioned the 
appointment of those Committees was that 
a Bill had been brought into the House 
in 1858 for the abolition of tolls, and 
Lanarkshire took up that measure, and 
appointed a Committee to examine and 
report upon it. Another Committee was 
appointed in the following year, and both 
those bodies reported in favour of the plan 
which had been afterwards adopted in 
substance by the Royal Commission. On 
the back of the Bill which was introduced 
in 1858, he found the names of Lord 
Elcho, Mr. Moncreiff, and Sir Edward 
Colebrooke. He had not had the plea- 
sure of hearing the speech of the hon. 
Baronet that evening; but he hoped 
that he had advocated before the Com- 
mittee the views which were embodied 
in Clause 20 of the Bill—namely, that 
Glasgow should pay for the support of 
its own streets only. He found a state- 
ment in one of the County Reports, 
copied into the Blue Book issued by the 
Commissioners, to the effect that the 
whole roads and bridges within burghs 
should be placed under the charge and 
management of magistrates and town 
councils, and that the roads in counties 
should be placed under the administra- 
tion of County Boards; and that state- 
ment was signed by Lord Belhaven 
officially, as convener of the county of 
Lanark. And Lord Belhaven had him- 
self given very strong evidence to that 
effect when examined as a_ witness. 
He had also stated that the abolition of 
the toll system would effect a saving 
of from 25 to 30 per cent in the county. 
Another gentleman, Mr. Scott—factor to 
Lord Douglas—had followed in a similar 
strain. [An hon. Memser: Agreed, 
agreed!] He heard an hon. Member 
cry “‘ Agreed;” but he would tell that 
hon. Gentleman that he intended to go 
on until he had finished. There was 
always one alternative for hon. Gentle- 
men who did not care for certain 
speeches— they could retire from the 

ouse; or, if they did not do that, it 
was open to those whom they interrupted 
to move the adjournment of the House 
until they came to a more docile temper. 
He had been referring to gentlemen who 
had been examined before the Commis- 
sioners, and, amongst others, to Lord 
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Belhaven, who had been convener of 
Lanarkshire, and who represented the 
Crown at the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland—an appointment 
which showed the opinion entertained of 
him by the Government of the day. It 
was important that the Committee should 
consider the views on this subject of 
such men as he had mentioned, especially 
when those views had, as it now ap- 
peared, to be weighed against the slender 
opinion of one who was a stranger to 
Glasgow and to Scotland, and the rea- 
sons for whose report could only be 

uessed at. He would also remind the 

ommittee that the Commission of 20 
years ago wasno Radical Commission, nor 
appointed by a Radical Government. It 
was appointed by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and its proceedings were con- 
ducted in such a manner that no man 
could have told what the politics were 
of those who composed it. Although, 
as a matter of fact, these Commissioners 
comprised three Conservatives and one 
Liberal, politics never showed them- 
selves in any shape or way. There 
could not, therefore, have been any pre- 
judice against the counties and in favour 
of the burghs in a Commission so con- 
stitated. The thing was utterly impos- 
sible. Had there been any bias at all, 
the bias would have been shown in 
favour of counties and against burghs, but 
no such bias existed. In addition tothe 
gentlemen whom he had already named, 
Lord Provost Galbraith, chief magis- 
trate of Glasgow for the time being, had 
said in effect—and he recollected his 
statements well—that the traffic on the 
streets of Glasgow for county pur- 
poses—of goods passing through the 
city to the county, or from the county 
through Glasgow to other counties and 
for shipment—was such that the wear- 
and-tear of Glasgow roads by county 
people was very much greater than the 
wear-and-tear of the county roads by 
Glasgow people—in other words, suppose 
that the county traffic through the streets 
of the city might represent £5,000, the 
traffic of the city through the county 
would not represent nearly so large a 
sum. It had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing), that the tolls around Glasgow 
yielded about £42,000 a-year. But the 
Return recently obtained by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Renfrewshire 
(Colonel Mure), showed that the total 
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expense of maintaining all the turnpike 
roads in the county of Lanark was only 
£23,616, together with £2,485 for man- 
agement, including in these sums the 
maintenance of roads within certain new 
burghs and populous places. It had 
been computed, on good authority, that 
this total amount of £26,101 would be 
reduced. to £21,000 when these burghs 
maintained their own roads, as they were 
bound to do by the Bill. The total rental 
of thecounty being now £2,060,927, arate 
of 24d,in the pound would more than 
suffice, even if no saving of the expenses 
of management, or otherwise, took place, 
to maintain all the turnpike roads within 
the county. He did not refer to thestatute 
labour road question, because Glasgow 
was not interested for or against the new 
arrangement ; but the effect of it, mani- 
festly, would be to relieve theagricultural 
interest of a large part of the present 
statute labour taxation which fell upon 
them, by throwing it on other interests 
within the county. These being the facts, 
and being perfectly cognisant of them after 
hearing the evidence and taking part in 
the examination of witnesses, he had 
felt -it his duty on the present occasion 
to protest with all force and energy 
which he could command against a 
gross injustice which, as he conceived, 
would be perpetrated if this clause were 
to be passed into law. He hoped that 
such a clause would never be allowed 
to pass, and he thought that those who 
were opposed to it would be justified in 
using every means in their power to pre- 
vent its adoption. 

Mr. RAMSAY said; he was not sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) should have ad- 
dressed the Committee at some length 
on that important question. There could 
be no doubt that the clause proposed by 
the righthon. andlearned Lord Advocate 
violated the principle of the Bill, which 
was, that the money levied in each 
county should be expended within the 
county itself, and should not be drawn 
from extraneous sources. The OCom- 
mittee had, however, by a majority, 
violated the principle of the Bill in the 
postponed clause which had just been 
passed, by imposing additional assess- 
ments for extraordinary traffic, and now 
it was proposed to aggravate the injus- 
tice of that clause te imposing upon 
Glasgow a sum admitted to be so large 
as £10,000, not for the purpose of being 
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expended on roads within the city, or 
for the behoof of the citizens; but for 
the purpose of being expended on roads 
which were within the county, and 
which were administered by the county 
trustees as they thought fit. He con- 
sidered that no greater violation of 
the principle of the Bill could possibly 
be conceived, and hoped the Committee 
would agree to reject the clause; but, 
if not, he should hereafter propose an 
Amendment, the nature of which he 
would not occupy further time by dis- 
cussing. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he thought the 
citizens of Glasgow could not be too 
fully indebted to the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh for the exceptionally calm 
and lucid speech which he had delivered 
on that occasion. He did not think that 
the Committee could be entirely aware 
of the injustice proposed to be done 
to the city of Glasgow if the clause of 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate were adopted. It was proposed to 
cause the city of Glasgow to pay to the 
counties of Lanark and.Renfrew a sum 
of over £400,000, in direct opposition 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. That, in short, was the 
meaning of the Government proposal, 
and it was one against which he must 
also emphatically protest. The people 
of Glasgow did not object to bear their 
fair share of the cost of the up-keep of 
the roads; but the Government wanted 
them to pay besides the sum of £12,500 
a-year, in perpetuo, to the counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew. It was proposed, 
further, that Glasgow should pay nearly 
half the entire road debts of Lanarkshire 
and Renfrewshire, while they were 
obliged to pay their own road debt into 
the bargain. His hon. Friend the 
Member for North Lanarkshire (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) had said the road 
debt of Glasgow was a statute labour 
debt, and that statute labour debts were 
not taken into consideration by the Bill. 
Of course, the debts of Glasgow were 
statute labour, for the streets of ( Glasgow 
were all supported by assessment; but 
it arose in this way—as they took over 
the turnpike roads they were converted 
into statute labour roads, and therefore 
the debts of Glasgow were as much 
turnpike debts as were those of the 
county. An exhaustive inquiry h 
been held, and the, Government last 
year sent down a Commissioner; but he 
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held his Court in secret, and when the 
production of the Report was asked for, 
it was denied, and . had never seen 
it. They were now asked to take the 
dictum of this one Commissioner against 
that of the very important Commission 
which was held a considerable number 
of years ago. The hon. Member for 
North Lanarkshire had further said 
that the burghs around Glasgow did 
not object to this proposal. Their case, 
however, was not so hard as that of 
Glasgow, because they had no debts of 
their own to pay; while Glasgow was 
asked not only to pay its own debt, but 
that of the county also. They were 
willing to make some sacrifices to get 
rid of tolls; but he did not think they 
ought to be called upon to go to the 
extent of the proposal in this Bill, seeing 
that the traffic Coomaks into Glasgow 
from the counties outside wore out the 
streets as much as the traffic of the city 
itself. To tax them to the extent of a 
capitalized sum of £400,000 was what 
they protested against; and he hoped 
the Government would re-consider the 
matter, and not treat Glasgow in this 
exceptional manner. If the Bill was 
not altered, a most flagrant and palpable 
injustice would be committed. 

Sr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
said, the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren) was perpetually quoting 
the Report of the Commission of 1859. 
Now, if the hon. Member had consented 
to the carrying out of the recoommenda- 
tion of those Commissioners, this Roads 
and Bridges question would have been 
settled long ago. In 1861, a Bill was 
brought in by the then Lord Advocate 
which was a Permissive Bill, and again, 
in 1865, a Permissive Bill was intro- 
duced; but that measure was opposed 
by hon. Members on the ground that it 
was permissive, and it did not pass. In 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Dr. 
Cameron), he begged to remind the 
Committee that the great proportion of 
the roads out of Glasgow were made 
not for the benefit of the county of 
Lanark, but for the benefit of the city 
of Glasgow—as, for instance, the Glas- 
gow and Carlisle road, the debt for 
which was contracted in order to im- 
prove the connection between Glasgow 


ad{|and the South. When hon. Members 


talked about roads, they must not 
merely think of the Jand through which 
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they passed, but must take into con- 
sideration where the road began, where 
it wentto, and thelargetownsitconnected. 
Judged by that standard, they would 
find that the great proportion of these 
Lanarkshire roads were made for the 
benefit of Glasgow. From what had 
been said by the hon. Member, it would 
appear as if he thought Glasgow had 
had no opportunity to state her case 
before the Commissioner. Now, the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, the Lord Dean 
of Guild, the City Treasurer, the Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Bills Committee, the Chairman 
of the Glasgow Statute Labour Commis- 
sion, an ex-senior magistrate of Glasgow, 
the town clerk, and clerk to the magis- 
trates and administration of the Police 
Act, the city architect, and two bail- 
lies, were all heard before the Com- 
missioner appointed by the Home Secre- 
tary. The case of Glasgow was most ably 
argued before him, and the result of 
the evidence which he heard was that 
he decided against the city. One reason 
why Glasgow should contribute this 
sum was because the roads in the agri- 
cultural districts of the country were 
maintained at something like £32 per 
mile, while the roads in the immediate 
vicinity of Glasgow cost £260 per mile 
and more. Why should Lanarkshire 
be subject to this increased taxation for 
the benefit of Glasgow, unless Glasgow 
was prepared to bear her share of the 
burden? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought the 
Government ought to state the reasons 
which had induced them to propose this 
exceptional legislation with regard to 
Glasgow, because it could not be denied 
that it was an exceptional proposal in 
favour of Lanarkshire at the expense of 
the city of Glasgow. It had not been 
attempted to be proved that the burden 
of maintaining roads in the counties of 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire would be 
greater than it was in other counties. 
No doubt, if this Bill passed, the bur- 
den of maintaining the roads in those 
two counties would amount to £49,000; 
but that amount would be made up by 
an assessment over the valuation of the 
two counties of not more than 5d. in the 
pound. Now, in the county which he 
represented they paid as high as 94d., 
and, in some cases, 1s. in the pound for 
the maintenance ‘of the statute labour 
roads apart from the turnpike roads. In 
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Aberdeenshire the assessment was 6d. 
inthe pound. This was an argument, he 
considered, in favour of there being no 
exceptional legislation with regard to 
Glasgow. He was surprised to hear 
the attempt which had been made to 
nee that Glasgow had profited most 
y these roads. It should be remem- 
bered that the principal outlet of Glas- 
gow was by way of the Olyde, and it 
was the counties of Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire which had benefited by 
the existence of Glasgow in their neigh- 
bourhood, thus giving them an outlet 
for their minerals and coals. The 
enormous rental which was derived in 
those counties from coals and minerals 
was wholly due to the roads connecting 
them ‘with Glasgow. In the course of 
the discussion on this measure, it had 
been said that this was a landlord’s 
Bill; and that, to his mind, was con- 
clusively proved, when they found a 
clause introduced to the prejudice of 
the city of Glasgow, and w olly in the 
interests of the counties of Lanarkshire 
and Renfrewshire. He again called 
upon the Government to give the Com- 
mittee some reasons for the course they 
had adopted in proposing this excep- 
tional legislation. | 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, it had been 
stated that the tolls immediately around 
Glasgow amounted to £42,000. That 
was the statement ; now for the fact. At 
the time when the Commissioners made 
their Report, the whole expenditure for 
all the roads in the county of Lanark- 
shire was £29,162. That was exclusive 
of the roads within burghs, which were 
maintained by the county, and those 
amounted to £9,500. Now, according 
to a Return which had been since made 
of the tolls taken in the counties of 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, it ap- 
peared that the total expenditure for the 
county roads of Lanarkshire had been 
reduced to £23,000. Many hon. Mem- 
bers might be surprised that the amount 
had not increased, instead of diminished 
to the extent of £6,000; but that was 
due to the fact of the multiplication of 
branch railways, and those had taken 
away a good deal of the traffic which 
formerly went along the public roads. 
The expenses paid by the counties for 
roads within the burghs was now £6,100. 
At the time of the Commission the rental 
of the county was £1,014,000; it was 
now £2,066,000. Whatever sum, there- 
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fore, was required to maintain the roads 
of Lanarkshire, only half of what was 
then needed ought to be taken now. 
Even if the whole £29,000 were re- 
quired, a rate of 3}d¢. in the pound 
would be sufficient. 

Cotonet MURE, lest the Committee 
should be carried away by the statistics 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
ag tae would like to tell them what 
was the fate of the Commission to which 
allusion had been made. The Com- 
missioners went down to Glasgow, and 
inquired into the whole circumstances 
connected with Glasgow and Lanark- 
shire and Renfrewshire, and after they 
had reported to Parliament, a Bill was 
introduced by the Lord Advocate of that 
day. That measure recommended that 
tolls should be abolished, and that there 
should be no exemptions; but a Com- 
mittee of that House made it permis- 
sive on Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, 
because it appeared unfair to them 
that those two counties and Glasgow 
should be placed upon the same footing. 
Lord Elcho subsequently introduced a 
Bill, and the county of Renfrew was 
entirely exempted from its operation. 
This question had therefore been con- 
sidered by Commissions, Select Com- 
mittees, and by that House, and it had 
always been held that Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire stood in a different posi- 
tion to Glasgow. As to the impartiality 
of Mr. Smith, the last Commissioner, he 
might mention that when he heard that 
he had been appointed to inquire into 
the question, he wrote and asked to see 
him; but Mr. Smith replied that as he 
(Colonel Mure) was interested in one of 
the counties, he did not think it would 
be right to see him, unless he desired to 
be examined as a witness. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
quite impossible to say that any of 
the arguments which had been used in 
the course of the debate had the merit 
of novelty. During the last 10 years 
this question had been before the House 
on several occasions, and it had always 
been admitted that the case of Glasgow 
in relation to the two great counties of 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire was ex- 
ceptional. Two objections had been taken 
to the proposal made in this clause. It 
had been maintained that it did not 
embody a fair settlement between the 
parties ; and secondly, that it was against 
the principle laid down in the recom- 
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mendations of the Commissioners in 
their Report of 1860. Now, he was 
happy to say that the iron rule for the 
treatment of all burghs im reference to 
a county, laid down in the Report 
of the Commission, had been “deli- 


berately departed from in this Bill 


already ; for the Committee, foreseeing 
that such cases would arise, had pro- 
vided by the 9th clause of the Bill for 
their future determination by means of 
a Provisional Order to be obtained from 
the Secretary of State, subject to the 
conditions contained in such Order as to 
debts for highways in the neighbourhood 
of any burgh; the effect being to confer 
on the Secretary of State the power of a 
Provisional Order to make the county 
pay part of a burgh debt, or a burgh 
pay part of the county debt, and to make 
one contribute to the other, as the case 
might be. Various other clauses had 
been inserted, for the purpose of en- 
abling burghs, at present having the 
maintenance of their own roads, to make 
common cause with the county, where 
the assessment was burdensome to the 
burgh, upon such fair and equitable 
terms as should be settled by the Sheriff 
of the jurisdiction. On the questions of 
disputed fact, the conclusion of the Go- 
vernment was, on the whole, that the 
people of Glasgow had been using to a 
large extent the roads for a considerable 
distance outside the city, and not only 
that they had been users of the roads, 
but that they were the persons who had 
paid for the roads. The Government, 
therefore, without much hesitation, had 
come to the conclusion that the substi- 
tution of this payment for the tolls they 
had been in the habit of paying would 
be a pecuniary advantage to the city. 
Mr. ANDERSON took entire excep- 
tion to the last statement of the right 
hon. and learned Lord, that the inhabit- 
ants of Glasgow would gain any pecu- 
niary advantage by this arrangement. 
The statement begged the whole ques- 
tion, and he (Mr. Anderson) claimed to 
know on what facts the right hon. and 
learned Lord had based his conclusions. 
A Royal Commission, consisting of pro- 
bably the best men that could be selected 
for the purpose, had made an inquiry on 
this subject. They heard evidence in 
open court, so that the value of the con- 
clusions at which they arrived was ca- 
— of being estimated, and their 
port was totally opposed to the ar- 
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rangement which would now be made 
by the clause. That was what they com- 
plained of, and also that the Government, 
in the face of that Report of a Royal 
Commission, had preferred the secret 
report of a Treasury clerk. [‘‘No!”’] 
An hon. Member said ‘‘ No.’’ Well, he 
might not have been a Treasury clerk, 
but he was some person sent by the Go- 
vernment to make a secretinquiry. He 
wanted to know the grounds upon 
which that person came to his decision ? 
but these the Government declined to 
give. He certainly took evidence, but 
in what way he hardly knew. The 
evidence was not taken in open 
Court. The Report ought to be laid on 
the Table, so that the grounds of the 
Government decision might be known. 
The Ministers, however, seemed to have 
intrusted a copy of the Report to the 
hon. Member for North Lanarkshire. 
They were bound in his (Mr. Anderson’s) 
opinion, therefore, to lay it on the Table 
before inflicting upon Glasgow this 
most unjust legislation. The right hon. 
and learned Lord adduced no argument 
worth a straw to prove that those roads 
were made for the benefit of Glasgow. 
The county Members who supported the 
clause likewise gave no arguments of 
any weight; the only one he had 
noticed was that of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Lanarkshire, who 
said that three carriages left Glas- 
gow for every one that came in. He 
(Mr. Anderson) should like to know 
what would become of all the Glas- 
gow carriages in course of time, if 
that were the case? The roads were 
made for the benefit of both city and 
county, so were the streets of Glasgow, 
and the county people used those streets 
freely, sending their goods over them to 
the Glasgow harbours and railways. 
For this use they paid nothing; and 
it was unfair to make Glasgow pay 
£500,000 for the benefit of the coun- 
ties over and above all that the city had 
to do for themselves. 

Mr.ASSHETON CROSS said, he was 
certain that it was not the fact that no 
one had seen this Report; but he did 
not like to interrupt the hon. Member, 
without refreshing his memory by re- 
ferring to the Gentleman who usually 
advised him in these matters. He found 
that the Report was read over to the 
two deputations who waited upon him 
in the earlier part of the Session at the 
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Home Office on the same day in separate 
rooms, and it was explained to them at 
those meetings, and it was given to them 
on the same day. By his orders, a great 
number of copies were sent to the town 
of Glasgow as well as to the counties in- 
terested. He also gave orders that 
copies should be sent to everybody who 
desired them. 

Mr. ANDERSON : Was it a complete 
Report, with the evidence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: It was a 


complete Report, 

Me. ANDERSON : No. 

Mr. RAMSAY. remarked, that the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
seemed to ignore the fact that the traffic 
from the county going into Glasgow 
would benefit from the abolition of the 
tolls equally with the city. He could 
understand the statement that both town 
and county would benefit from the abo- 
lition of the tolls; but he could not un- 
derstand how it was reasonable and 
fair to say that Glasgow was to derive a 
pecuniary advantage from the abolition 
of tolls so great as to justify a fine of 
this nature in perpetuity. 

Dr.CAMERON said, he had neverseen 
the Report referred to bythe Home Secre- 
tary, and he understood that it had been 
refused to some people. The right hon. 
and learned ee Advocate had argued 
that the Report of the Royal Commission 
having been departed from in the Bill, the 
argument of the hon. Members for Glas- 
gow fell to the ground. The complaint 
was, however, not that the Report of 
the Royal Commission had been departed 
from, but that the whole prixciple of the 
Bill wasdeparted from in the case of Glas- 
gow alone. The other burghs and other 
counties were asked by the Bill to sub- 
mit to arbitration. Glasgow was not 
asked to submit to arbitration, the result 
of which might be either favourable or 
unfavourable—it was favourable in the 
case of the Royal Commission and un- 
favourable in the case of the Mr. Smith— 
but had to submit expressly to an ad- 
verse decision, which could not be ex- 
ceeded in injustice. 

Mr. O’DONNELL took a special in- 
terest in the question, owing to his close 
connection with a section of the popula- 
tion of Glasgow who owed much to the 
opportunities that city afforded them, 
and to whose hard labour Glasgow, he 
trusted, knew it owed something. Glas- 
gow had been of immense benefit to the 
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Irish immigrants to Scotland. It had 
been of much more benefit to the immi- 
grants from those country districts which 
were now being so unfairly favoured at 
the expense of Glasgow. From Lanark- 
shire and Renfrewshire crowdsof persons 
came in from year to year and found 
occupation in Glasgow who might be 
otherwise a worthless burden on the 
country districts. From Glasgow every 
year wealth descended upon a hundred 
districts of Lanarkshire and Renfrew- 
shire. He did not wish to delay the 
Committee with any special reflections 
on the extraordinary manner in which 
the judgment of a Royal Commission 
had been set aside on behalf of that of 
the secret Emissary of the Home Office, 
and giving that Emissary the benefit of 
every doubt, he assumed that he received 
no special instructions; but it was tradi- 
tional on the part of the Conservative 
Party to favour county interests. It 
was surprising that Glasgow should be 
singled out for this treatment by a Go- 
vernment which, when it was looking for 
Office, seemed to have such a warm ad- 
miration for the great principle of sani- 
tation. Glasgow had been making a 
noble use of its resources. It had put 
its Civic funds to the best uses. Its 
sanitary work had been immense; and 
yet it was this town, which was an 
example to so many others in this re- 
spect, that was singled out by a sanita- 
tion Government in order to impose upon 
it extra burdens approaching £500,000 
sterling, in order most unjustly to favour 
county interests. The clause was most 
unjust, and he would not be earning any 
portion of the favour of a very large sec- 
tion of the inhabitants of Glasgow, if he 
did not join his voice with those of other 
Scotch Members in protesting against it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he knew well that 
the Government was much disposed to 
favour counties at the expense of the 
burghs; but why they should have se- 
lected Glasgow for treatment of this 
kind he could not imagine. It was one 
of the best managed towns in the three 
Kingdoms, and confidence might have 
been reposed in its discretion. He sug- 
gested to the hon. Members for Glasgow 
that, unless some very material reason 
for the exceptional treatment of Glasgow 
was given, and until the full text of the 
secret Report alluded to had been given, 
they should set their faces in the most 
determined manner against the further 
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progress of this Bill, which really did 
not reflect very much credit on its pro- 
moters. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 116; 
Noes 85; Majority 31.—( Div. List, 
No. 179.) 


Mr. RAMSAY, in moving an Amend- 
ment to the clause just passed, said, that 
the clause provided that a sum of money 
should be paid by the city of Glasgow 
and other burghs for the purpose of 
maintaining the roads in the counties of 
Taugrk ond Renfrew. No good reason 
had yet been shown for this being done. 
At the present time, the roads in the 
county of Lanark cost £114,555 ; while 
the valuation of the county amounted 
to the sum of £1,718,393, irrespective 
of the burghs within the county. An 
assessment on that valuation of 6d. in the 
pound would meet the whole of that ex- 
penditure. If, in the county of Lanark, 
roads could be maintained for less than 
8d. in the pound, half of which was paid 
by owners and half by the occupiers, 
he thought that that fact was sufficient 
to show that there was no good reason 
why any exceptional legislation should be 
provided for the relief of ratepayers in 
those counties. Taking the two coun- 
ties of Lanark and Renfrew together, 
6d. inthe pound was sufficient to maintain 
the roads within them, and he could riot 
conceive on what ground it was justifi- 
able to take a large sum of money from 
the citizens of those burghs and expend 
it in maintaining the roads for the relief 
of the ratepayers of the counties. The 
roads were, moreover, such that the 
ratepayers in the burghs had no control 
over them. In such circumstancesit would 
require some special reasons, or some 
strong arguments, to justify any such 
course of procedure asthat proposed. But 
no such arguments had been adduced in 
the present case, and no such reasons 
had been shown. It had, however, been 
stated by the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate that the citizens would 
receive great relief from being relieved 
from toll. But the right hon. and 
learned Lord had forgotten to recognize 
the fact that the roads were principally 
used for the conveyance of agricultural 
produce from the counties to the burghs. 
Therefore, it was very desirable that a 
proposal such as he now made should be 
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adopted, and that a district should be 
formed around these cities and burghs 
in order to give powers of self-manage- 
ment to the district in connection with 
the maintenance of the roads. The 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had suggested that the 
Amendment he proposed had been 
copied from a Royal Commission. He 
could not claim it as having any such 
good authority, because the idea oc- 
curred to him many years ago as a 
means of settling the differences be- 
tween the county and the municipal 
authorities in the burghs of Glasgow. 
He would not occupy the time of the 
Committee on dwelling upon the mat- 
ter; but he would point out that what 
he proposed was in accordance with the 
principle of the Bill—namely, that ex- 
penditure on the roads within a district 
should be under the management of the 
ratepayers who paid the assessments. 
Unless the compromise he suggested 
were carried into effect, people would be 


coming annually to Parliament to seek 


redress. He hoped that the present 
opportunity of settling the question 
would be taken, and with that view he 
proposed his Amendment. The prin- 
ciple upon which it was based was that 
the ratepayers in the extended area out- 
side these burghs should form a separate 
district which should bear an assess- 
ment equal to that levied within the 
city for the repairs of the streets and 
roads, and that any excess which might 
be required should be levied equally 
from the ratepayers of the extended dis- 
trict and from the city. As to the 
limits of the district, he was not parti- 
cular whether it was one, one and a-half, 
or two miles; the principle for which 
he contended being that the roads in 
that area, whatever it might be, should 
be under the management of those who 
paid for their maintenance and not 
under any county authority whatever. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “the,’”’ in line 4 
of the proposed new Clause, in order to insert 
the words “ limits of the said counties (includin 
the burghs situated or partly situated therein), 
on the first day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty, subject to the following 
provisions (that is to say) : ' 

(1.) Within three months after the passing 

of this Act the Secretary of State shall, 
by a writing under his hand, appoint a 
person who shall be called the Glasgow 
Roads Boundary Commissioner. The ap- 
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pointment of the Glasgow Roads Boundary 
Commissioner shall be published in the 
‘ Edinburgh Gazette,’ and may be recalled 
by the Secretary of State at any time by a 
writing under his hand, which shall be 
published in the same manner.’’—(Mr. 
Ramsay,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question prope “That the words 
‘ counties of Lanark and Renfrew’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Dr. CAMERON, in giving an un- 
qualified support to the Amendment, 
said, it was considered by the local 
authorities of Glasgow to be an ex- 
tremely good arrangement. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
was not prepared to assent to the 
Amendment. It was framed on a 
different principle to the clause which 
had just been read a second time. The 
proposal was, that outside the boundaries 
of the city there should be a sort of 
neutral zone a mile in width, and that a 
local authority should be established 
there to hold the balance as it were be- 
tween the county and the town. When 
they came to consider the terms of the 
proposal, he thought it would be found 
that they were rather artificial, and that 
they would not attain the object in view. 
Anything more unfair to the inhabitants 
of the neutral zone than what was pro- 
posed, hecould notconceive. The Bill dealt 
only with highways and statute labour 
roads, and did not in any burgh in Scot- 
land deal with what might properly be 
called streets. Streets were often formed 
by people for their own convenience ; but 
it frequently became convenient for the 
authorities to maintain them, not for 
the purposes of highways, but with the 
object of getting access to the dwellings 
and places of business adjoining. That 
class of street assessment was of a totally 
different character from thatof highways. 
The result of the proposed clause would 
be to assess the inhabitants of such a 
street for highways and roads; and at 
the same time, as frequently happened, 
the inhabitants of houses not in any 


S| public road would have to make and 


maintain their own street. Moreover, a 
further difficulty would arise from 
the highways in some places being 
maintained by one authority and the 
streets by another. 

CoronEL MURE observed, that his 
county had carefully considered the pro- 
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posal made by Glasgow, and entirely 
disapproved of it. He hoped the Lord 
Advocate would not agree to it. 

Mr. RAMSAY could not see any 
force in the objection taken by the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate. The 
only ground upon which it was reason- 
able or requisite that such a provision 
as he (Mr. Ramsay) had proposed, 
should be inserted in the Bill, was that 
a complaint was made by the surround- 
ing counties that the roads in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Glasgow were 
very costly. While roads in the rural 
parts of the counties could be main- 
tained for £40, those in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow cost £260. The pro- 
perty to be assessed in the vicinity of 
Glasgow was so great, that he hoped no 
part of the district to be formed under 
his proposal would have a greater as- 
sessment than existed in counties. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
what he meant to have stated was, that 
it would be a singular mode of applying 
the assessment of property within the 
city to devote it to making and taking 
over new streets without the city. 

Mr. RAMSAY replied, that there 
was no obligation to make an assess- 
ment for the purpose of forming new 
streets. The case of taking over a new 
street after it had been formed at 
the expense of the proprietor was dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, Glasgow was 
willing to aecept the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) as a 
compromise offered by a neutral party, 
and because the injustice under it would 
be less than under the clause as it 
stood. 

Sr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
stated, that several of the suburban 
burghs had repudiated this proposal, 
and had urged him to do ail in his 
power to oppose it. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE ob- 
served, that the difficulties between 
Glasgow and the neighbouring counties 
had been going on for several years. 
The city of Glasgow was invited by the 
Home Secretary to make some proposal 
on the matter, and the result was a pro- 
position of a most unworkable descrip- 
tion. Its adoption would lead to endless 
litigation, and would be unjust to the 
counties. In his opinion, the proposal 
of the Government was a fair one, arid 
met the justice of the case. 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided : — Ayes 143 ; 
Noes 67: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 180.) 


Dr. CAMERON moved, as an Amend- 
ment to the Lord Advocate’s new clause, 
in line 6, to leave out ‘ eighty-two,”’ 
and insert ‘‘ eighty.”” He thought that 
if this change were to be made, it was 
desirable it should come into operation 
as soon as possible. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
new tax would, undoubtedly, fall very 
heavily upon certain classes hitherto 
exempt, and if it was such a burden 
on Glasgow, he did not see why they 
should be so anxious to bring it into 
operation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Dr. CAMERON said, his next Amend- 


ment was a much more important one. 
He proposed, in sub-section 1, line 3, 
after ‘‘ provided,” to insert ‘‘and the 
statute labour debt of the city of Glas- 
gow.” Its effect was, that instead of, 
as the clause proposed, Glasgow being 
left to pay the entire road debt itself, 
it should contribute half the road 
debt to the county, and the two should 
be thrown into one common account. 
He wanted an equal assessment for town 
and country. 


Amendment proposed, in line 10 of 
the proposed new Clause, after the word 
“provided,” to insert the words ‘“ and 
the statute labour debt of the city of 
Glasgow.”—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That these words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae LORD ADVOOATE said, his 
clause was either a reasonable clause, or 
it was not. If it was the first, it did 
not require this Amendment; and if it 
was the latter, it wanted a much greater 
alteration. He could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON wanted to pay the 
joint debt jointly with the county 
Their debt covered all the streets and 
roads, and they were willing to take 
in the county statute labour debt as 
well. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
thought the dispute had reference to 
the roads debt alone, and the words of 
the clause should be confined to that. 
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Dr. CAMERON pointed out, that the 
Bill wanted them to pay their own debt, 
and half the county debt as well. He 
found the county statute roads were in- 
cluded, and they were expected to pay 
the turnpike trust debt. That, in his 
opinion, was not fair. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 68 ; 
Noes 129: Majority 61.—(Div. List, 
No. 181.) 


Dr. CAMERON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in sub-section 8, lines 3 and 4, to 
leave out ‘‘ the sum of twelve thousand 
five hundred pounds annually,” and in- 
sert ‘‘one hundred thousand pounds.” 
The people of the city of Glasgow could 
not agree to the Government proposal 
that they should pay £12,500 a-year in 
perpetuity towards the maintenance of 
the roads. What he proposed—and he 
did so with the sanction of the local au- 
thorities of Glasgow—was, instead ofmak- 
ing this an annual payment of £12,500, 
they should’make it a special payment of 
£100,000. Of course, such a proceeding 
would be of considerable advantage to 
Glasgow ; because, if they capitalized an 
annual payment of £12,500, it would 
amount to between £300,000 and 
£400,000. What the people of Glas- 
gow wished to do, was to cut down such 
an enormous and unjust impost. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
amount fixed represented 1d. in the 
pound upon the rateable value of Glas- 
gow and the surrounding burghs. He 
could not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY protested 
against so many divisions being taken 
on- one clause, all having the same 
object in view. He was quite will- 
ing to support the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), if he intended 
to obstruct the Bill; but he should like 
to know what course he was going to 
pursue? Ifthe hon.Member wanted to 
prevent the Bill passing through Com- 
mittee that night, the proper course for 
him to pursue was to move that the 
Chairman report Progress with leave to 
sit again ; but, by moving these repeated 
divisions on the same question, he did 
not see what was to be gained. The 
Government were determined not tomake 
a concession, and he thought hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House had 
vindicated their position sufficiently. At 


Sir Edward Colebrooke 
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the same time, if they were prepared to 
oppose the proposal with regard to 
Glasgow, to the extent of holding the 
Bill over for a night or two more, to 
give the Government time for considera- 
tion, he would support them. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the present 
Amendment was different from the one 
decided upon last. Then, the Committee 
divided in reference to the debt ; now, 
the — was made against the pro- 
posal to make Glasgow pay £12,500 a- 
year in perpetuity for the maintenance 
of county roads with which the city had 
nothing to do. Already the city had 
taken over 10 miles of road, which 
would cost £10,000 a-year, and which 
at present the county kept up. Surely, 
that was a sufficient infliction, without 
the extra charge proposed to be made 
by this new clause? The Amendment 
of his hon. Colleague (Dr. Cameron) was 
an offer on the part of Glasgow simply 
to have done with an obnoxious thing, 
and to avoid the injustice which must be 
felt year by year if the annual charge 
were made. To prevent the recurrence 
of unpleasantness in reference to such 
a charge, Glasgow preferred to pay 
£100,000 down, and put an end to the 
whole thing. 

Mr. BARING said, he could have 
seen some reasonableness in the desire 
of Glasgow to get rid of what was called 
an obnoxious charge, if the hon. Mem- 
ber (Dr. Cameron) had offered to pay 
£250,000 or £300,000 dowr. But he 
could not make out how it was that he 





Paina only a payment of £100,000 
own rather than £12,500 a-year, unless 
the rate of interest in Scotland was 
much higher than any which he (Mr. 
Baring) had ever been able to get there. 


Amendment negatived. 


Dr. CAMERON moved, as an Amend- 
ment to sub-section 3, line 22, after the 
word ‘‘ county,” to insert these words— 


“ Provided, That in the event of the assess- 
ment for the maintenance of roads and bridges 
within the counties of Lanark and Renfrew, or 
either of them, or of any road districts adjoining 
Glasgow into which the said counties may be 
divided, not exceeding the amount of the aver- 
age ohh wiboiie a upon Glasgow and the 

ju joining, the ent of the twelve 
thousand five hundred coeale before provided 
for shall cease.’’ 


The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that if the opinion arrived at by 
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the Commissioner proved to be erro- 
neous, and if it was proved that it cost 
Glasgow more to maintain its streets and 
roads than it did the county, then the 
city should no longer have to bear a tax 
which had been imposed by the Com- 
mittee under an erroneous impression. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “county,’’ in line 39 of the 
proposed new Clause, to insert the words “ Pro- 
vided, That in the event of the assessment for 
the maintenance of roads:and bridges within the 
counties of Lanark .and, Renfrew, or either of 
them, or. of any road districts adjoining Glasgow 
into which the said counties may be divided, not 
exceeding the amount of the ave assessment 
laid upon Glasgow and the burghs adjoining, 
the payment of the twelve 'thousand five hundred 
pounds before provided for shall cease,’’—(Dr. 
Cameron.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON observed, that the 
proviso would. not affect the clause, un- 
less the event happened which he and 
others believed would oceur, and the in- 
formation on which the Government had 
proceeded should be found to be wrong. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the Home Secre- 
tary had all the power which was neces- 
sary to obtain information for the proper 
working of, the proyiso, A clause 
already .agreed..to provided that. the 
right hon, Gentleman might require to 
be supplied by the county authorities 
and road trustees with every fact, and it 
became an easy matter to ascertain whe- 
ther the assessment in the counties ex- 
ceeded that, of the city of Glasgow or 
not. Until. that. was ascertained, the 
proviso would be inoperative. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
it hardly fair to take the average assess- 
ment of the city ef Glasgow and compare 
it, not with the average assessment .of 
counties, but with the assessment of any 
one county, or one district of any county. 
If the average assessment of Glasgow 
were compared with the average assess- 
ment of counties, then the proposal would 
be a fair one. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not stand 
out for the actual words of the Amend- 
ment. One of the injustices of which he 
complained was that the sum to be paid 

by Glasgow was not to be devoted to 
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around the city, but all over the county. 

It was on that account that he proposed 

the proviso. If the Government would 
promise to take the matter into conside- 
ration, and make a more equitable pro- 
vision on Report, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON believed the data 
on which the Government had acted, 
and which was afforded by the secret 
Commissioner, was totally wrong ; there- 
fore, his hon. Colleague wanted to insert 
the proviso to prevent the city paying an 
unfair tax if it turned out that the Com- 
missioner was wrong. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 67; 
Noes 122: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 182.) 


Str EDWARDCOLEBROOKE moved, 
as an Amendment, to add the following 
sub-section to the clause :— 


“(6.) From and after the date at which the 
annual contribution hereinbefore provided to be 
made by the city of Glasgow and adjoining 
burghs towards the cost of maintaining the 
highways and bridges within the counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew shall commence to be 
payable, the sum of one hundred and five pounds 
now payable yearly to the lord provost, magis- 
trates, and council of Glasgow, as coming in 
place of the police and statute labour committee 
of the town council of that city, by the trustees 
of the Glasgow and Garscube ee. pe roads, 
out of the tolls leviable on those roads, towards 
the expense of maintaining and repairing those 
portions of the said roads which lie within the 
municipal boundaries of the said city, under 
the provisions of section twenty-six of ‘The 
Glasgow, Kirkintillock, and Baldernock Turn- 
pike Road Trust Act, 1855,’ shall cease to be 
ayable, and the said trustees shall not be liable 
‘or payment of the principal sum, of which the 
said annual payment of one hundred and five 
pounds is the interest, but they shall continue 
the said annual payment until the date at which 
the said annual contribution by the city of 
Glasgow and adjoining burghs shall commence 
to be payable.”’ 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE thought that 
having regard to the entirely new dis- 
tribution of liability with respect to 
Glasgow, it would be only reasonable to 
assent to the sub-section proposed by 
the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. ANDERSON considered that 
Glasgow was being most unfairly treated ; 
and, therefore, it would be better to 
report Progress. 

HE LORD ADVOCATE considered 
that all payments of this character would 
cease under the Bill. If that were so, 
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instead of the proceeding being an ag- 
gravation to Glasgow, it would place the 
city in a better position. 

Dr. CAMERON protested against the 
Lord Advocate rejecting all the Amend- 
ments that were calculated to mitigate 
the case of Glasgow and accepting one 
which would aggravate it. The Com- 
mittee had now been sitting a long time, 
and he considered it would not be inop- 
portune to postpone the sub-section until 
the Report. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
agreed to the proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue Marquess or LORNE, after 
Clause 5, moved to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Certain existing districts to be deemed counties.) 

“Inevery case where, at the passing of this 
Act, any county in which tolls and statute 
labour have been abolished or are not exigible, 
and where such county has been divided under 
any local Act or Acts into two or more separate 
districts as respects the maintenance and 
management of roads, highways, and bridges, 
and the road trustees qualified within each of 
such several districts have the management of 
the roads, highways, and bridges therein, 
together with the power of imposing, levying, 
and collecting the assessments requisite for 
making, repairing, and managing the same, 
each of such several districts in all time after 
the passing of this Act shall form and shall be 
regarded as a separate county for the purposes of 
this Act, and all the provisions of this Act re- 
lating to counties shall apply to each of such 
several districts, and the whole powers and obli- 
gations conferred by this Act on county road 
trustees shall be vested in and may be exercised 
by the road trustees who may be appointed 
within each of such districts in terms of this 
Act: Provided that where necessary for giving 
effect to the provisions contained in this section 
‘convener of county’ shall be held to mean and 
include district chairman and convener, and 
‘clerk of supply’ shall be held to mean and 
include district road clerk appointed and act- 
ing under the local Act.’’ 


If the Committee would look at the 
clause, they would see that it only re- 
ferred to those counties which were in 
the exceptional position of having been 
divided into districts under Local Acts, 
Each of these districts was self-governed 
to the extent that assessments raised 
within them were not devoted to 
general county purposes. It was only 
the geographical position of the districts 
which made them have these different 
interests ; and as it might be for the con- 
venience of counties so situated that one 
district or more should be able to adopt 
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a special Act, he moved the insertion of 
the clause, deeming certain existing 
districts to be counties. 

Mr. MARK STEWART moved to 
substitute the word ‘‘two” for the word 
‘‘three,”’ in line 8 of the clause as stand- 
ing on the Notice Paper. 

CHAIRMAN pointed out that in 
the clause, as proposed by the noble 
Losi, that Amendment had already been 
made. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Mr. GRANT said, he had given 
Notice of certain new clauses with re- 
spect to roads within the burgh of Leith ; 
but he would postpone those clauses 
until the stage of 3 Report. 


Clauses, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ©. 8. PARKER moved, in page 
18, after Clause 33, to insert the follow- 
ing Clause :— 


(Rate may be levied within burghs in lieu of 

petty customs, &c. abolished.) 

‘Tt shall be lawful for the magistrates and 
council of any burgh in which the petty cus- 
toms, or any sum or duty payable or leviable in 
lieu or satisfaction thereof, or in respect of any 
exemption therefrom, by this Act provided to 
be abolished are payable or leviable, to levy 
from and after such abolition from the occupiers 
of lands and heritages within such burgh, in 
lieu of such customs or sum or duty payable 
or leviable as aforesaid, a rate or rates by way 
of assessment calculated to yield in the whole 
in the year an amount equal to the net yearly 
amount of such petty customs and sm or duty 
pepteie or leviable as aforesaid, and no more, 

ut not exceeding in the whole for any one year 
the amount of one penny in the pound sterling 
on the valuation of the assessable property 
within the boundaries of such burgh, and such 
rate may be levied either as a separate rate or 
as part of and in addition to and under the 
same conditions, and subject to the same restric- 
tions and exemptions as any police or burgh 
rate levied or leviable within such burgh: Pro- 
vided that the rate or rates to be levied in lieu 
of such petty customs, and of the sum or duty 
payable or leviable as aforesaid shall, ipso facto, 
come in place of any security held by any 
creditor or creditors of such burgh over such 
petty customs and such sum or duty: 

‘* Provided also, That the said magistrates 
and council shall not be bound under this sec- 
tion to impose any rate other than a rate of one 
farthing, or an entire number of farthings, in 
the pound.”’ 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
was sorry to in any way delay the 
passing of the clause; but he was in- 
structed by his constituents to move that 
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from 1d. in the pound to 8d. in the pound. 
He did not think the former sum would 
be sufficient for the se in view. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
representations on this subject had been 
made from several places, and he thought 
that the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber was quite reasonable. 


Amendment agreed to; word substi- 
tuted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in 
page 26, after Clause 49, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Borrowing powers of trustees.) 

** When in any county or district the cost of 

remaking (of which the trustees shall be sole 
judges) and of maintaining roads within such 
county or district is greater than would be met 
by a rate of nine pence per pound on the lands 
and heritages liable to such rate, the trustees 
may, if they see fit, borrow from time to time 
part of such cost, provided that the sums so 
borrowed, together with the interest thereon, 
be repaid within twenty years, and that the 
whole assessment for maintaining the roads and 
the repayment of such sum or sums shall not in 
any year exceed one shilling and six pence per 
pound, or, until the money borrowed is repaid, 
or be less than one shilling per pound, on the 
lands and heritages liable to the assessment; 
and the trustees may grant bonds to secure re- 
payment of such sums, of the same description 
and with the same rights over the assessment 
for maintenance as the bonds for extinction of 
debts have over the assessment imposed for that 
purpose.”’ 
The hon. Member said, he proposed by 
the clause to give to the trustees certain 
borrowing powers to be limited in this 
way. The sums borrowed were to be 
repaid within 20 years, the assessment 
caused by the exercise of the borrowing 
powers was not to exceed 1s. 6d. in the 
pound per annum ; and whilst the borrow-. 
ing powers were exercised, the trustees 
must raise by assessment not less than 
1s.in the pound. There would thus be no 
temptation to the trustees to place a 
burden upon their successors, and the 
borrowing powers would only be exer- 
cised in exceptional and necessary cases. 
The safeguards he proposed would effec- 
tually protect the borrowing powers 
from being abused. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL should 
have had no objection to the clause, had 
the powers that it proposed to confer 
been limited to borrowing money for the 
construction of new ics There was 
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maintaining them, and he did not think 
that the powers should be extended to 
borrowing money for the maintenance 
of old roads. 

Mr. ORR-EWING thought that the 
assessment of 1s. in the pound required 
to be made before the borrowing powers 
could be exercised under the provisions 
of the clause was excessive, and that no 
harm could result from reducing it to 
some extent. 

CoronEL MURE hoped that the 
Government would not give way upon 
this clause. There wasa great differ- 
ence between borrowing powers to be 
exercised only for the construction of 
new roads and those which were to be 
used merely for the maintenance of old 
ones. One of the great objects of the 
Bill was to enable counties to get rid of 
debts in an equitable manner ; but the 
result of this proposal would be simply 
to get out of the frying-pan into the 
fire—to get out of debt in one quarter, 
but into it in another. 


Clause neyatived. 


Mr. MARK STEWART, who had 
given Notice of his intention to move, in 
page 28, after Clause 54, to insert the 
following clause :— 


(Bye-laws as to licences to locomotives.) 

‘The county road trustees may from time to 
time make, alter, or repeal bye-laws for grant- 
ing annual licences to locomotives used within 
this county, and the fee (not exceeding 
pounds) to be paid in respect of each licence ; 
and the owner of any locomotive for which a 
licence is required under any bye-laws so made 
who uses or permits the same to be used in con- 
travention of any such bye-laws shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding forty shillings for every 
day on which the same is so used; the fees re- 
ceived under this section shall be carried to and 
applied for the use of the particular roads in the 
parish as part of the annual assessment.” 


said, that, as he understood the prin- 
eiple of the clause would be brought 
forward in a more extended form in 
other clauses, he would not press this 
one upon the Committee. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ORR-EWING moved, in page 43, 
after Clause 85, to insert the following 
clause :— 

(As to certain bridges and ferries in Dumbar- 
tonshire.) 

‘‘ Upon the expiration of six months after the 
commencement of this Act in the county of 
Dumbarton, the bridges and rightsof ferry over 
the River Leven, at the ferries of Balloch and 
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Bonhill respectively, and the pontages or duties 
leviable thereat, shall vest in the county road 
trustees of that county, and those bridges shall 
be maintained and a by them, and the 
right of the proprietors of the said bridges and 
ferries to levy such pontages or duties shall 
thereafter cease; and the said county road 
trustees shall, at the said date of vesting, pay to 
such proprietors respectively the values of the 
said ar ges, rights of ferry, pontages, and 
duties, as at the date of the commencement of 
this Act in the said county, with interest at the 
rate of five per centum per annum from and 
after the said date of commencement until pe - 
ment, under deduction of the net proceeds of 
such pontages or duties during the said period of 
six months, of which the said proprietors shall 
keep an account; and such values shall, failing 
agreement, be determined in the mom of the 
said proprietors respectively by arbitration, or 
by jury trial, conducted in either case in manner 
provided by ‘The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
(Scotland) Act, 1845,’ and that Act, so far as 
the same regulates procedure with respect to 
arbitrations or jury trials, is incorporated with 
this Act for the purposes of this section, and in 
construing the clauses of that Act so incor- 
porated, with reference to this Act, the expres- 

sion ‘ the Special Act’ means this Act; the ex- 
pression ‘the Promoters of the Undertaking’ 

means the said county road trustees; the word 
‘lands’ means the said bridges, rights of ferry, 

pontages, and duties; and the word ‘ compensa- 

tion’ means the values of such bridges, rights 
of ferry, pontages, and duties respectively as at 
the date of the commencement of this Act in 
the said county, but shall not include any allow- 

ances in respect of compulsory purchase or sale. 

The values so ascertained and determined shall 

be provided for by the said county road trustees 
as follows, that is to say :—One half thereof in 

the same manner as is by this Act provided with 
respect to road debts; and the other half by 
means of the pontages or duties levied at the 
said bridges as specified in the existing tables of 
charges, but subject to the modifications thereof 

allowed prior to the commencement of this Act 

in the said county, and those pontages and du- 
ties shall be levied by the said trustees until the 
moneys which they shall have borrowed in 
ee of ee hereinafter contained so 

‘ar as required for the purpose of paying such 

last-mentioned half to the said web oe how with 

interest thereon, together with one half of the 

expense of maintaining the said bridges, and the 

whole expense of collecting the said pontages 

and duties shall have been paid and discharged 
out of such pontages or duties, whereupon the 

said bridges shall become highways, and be free 
of toll. The said county road trustees may 

borrow the whole or any part of the money re- 

quired for paying the said values and interest to 
the said proprietors on the security of the said 
pontages or duties, and of the assessments by 
this Act authorized, or any of them.’ 


The hon. Member said, the bridges and 
ferries in Dumbartonshire did not come 
within the provisions of Clause 35, and 
it was, therefore, necessary to introduce 
the proposed clause into the Bill. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Mr. Orr-Ewing 
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Sm WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
moved, in page 438, after Clause 85, to 
insert the following clause :— 


(Ayr Bridge Act, 1877, reserved.) 

“ Notwi ing anything in this Act con- 
tained; ‘The Ayr Bridge Act, 1877,’ and the 
powers of taking tolls thereby conferred, shall 
continue in force until the first day of Novem- 
ber; one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
seven, or until such earlier time as the bridge 
by that Act authorized to be constructed shall, 
in-manner therein directed, be declared free 
from:toll, and no longer; and from and after 
the'time at which this Act is adopted, or com- 
mences to have effect, in the county of Ayr, the 
persons whoare then the Trustees for carrying 
‘The Ayr Bridge Act, 1877,’ into execution, 
shall continue to act.as such Trustees so long as 
the last-mentioned Act shall continue in force, 
and, after that Act shall cease to be in force, the 
said bridge shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, be vested in and maintained and managed 
by thelocal authority of the burgh of Ayr.’’ 


The hon. Baronet said the objects of the 
clause were of a peculiarly local charac- 
ter, which, if he were to enter into, it 
would take him some time to explain ; 
and, therefore, he would content himself 
by merely moving that it be added to the 
Bill. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL moved, 
in page 48, after Clause 85, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


(Saving annuity by North British Railway Com- 
pany to burgh of Burnstisland.) 

“ Nothing. in this Act contained shall affect 
or prejudice the right of the magixtrates and 
town council of the burgh of Burntisland to the 
annuity of two hundred pounds secured to them 
by the North British Railway Company under 
an agreement between the said magistrates and 
town council and Railway Company, dated the 
sixteenth and eighteenth days. of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, 
and confirmed by ‘The North British Railway 
Act, 1873,’ ”’ 


The hon. Member said, the clause had 
been, happily, arranged by agreement, 
because it related to such a complicated 
matter that it would have been very 
difficult to explain its object fully and 
intelligibly to the Committee. He would, 
therefore, merely say that it would have 
been difficult to have settled the matter 
in any other way. He begged to move 
that the clause be added to the Bill. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 





moved, in page 43, after Clause 85, and 
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the Lord Advocate’s, New Clause, to 

insert— 

(oseer a Lanark to. be deemed and taken to 
be three counties in the sense of this Act.) 

‘* For all the pu of this Act in connec- 
tion with whi county of Lanark is not 
specially named, the Lower Ward, Middle Ward, 
and Upper Ward of the county of Lanark shall 
each be deemed and taken to'be a county in the 
sense of this Act, under the designations of the 
‘County of the Lower Ward of Lanark,’ the 
‘County of the Middle Ward of Lanark,’ and 
the ‘County of the Upper Ward of Lanark,’ 
respectively, and the convener of the county of 
Lanark shall for the purposes of this Act be the 
convener of each of such three counties, and it 
shall not be obligatory upon, but only issive 
to, the trustees of such counties to divide them 
into districts for the purpose of managing the 
highways under their control, or for any other 
purposes under this Act. A certified copy of the 
list of commissioners of supply of the yee of 
Lanark, made up as before-mentioned, be 
delivered as above provided to the county road 
clerk of each of such three counties, and each 
commissioner of supply whose name appears 
upon such list shall be a county road trustee in 
such of these three counties in which he may 
have the qualification of a commissioner of 
supply, but subject to the provision that no 
factor whose name appears.on such list shall be 
entitled to act or vote except in the absence of 
the proprietor.”’ 


Dr. CAMERON suggested that the 
clause should be postponed, on the 
ground that considerable diversity of 
interest between different wards existed, 
and it was desirable that the opinion of 
the local authorities, in reference to the 
clause, should be ascertained before ‘it 
was embodied in the Bill. 

Strr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
explained that at the county meetings 
the principle of the clause had been ap- 
proved by the local authorities inte- 
rested. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moved, in page 43, after Clause 85, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Special provision as to Glasgow and Gars- 
cube Road.) 

““Whereas the turnpike road leading from 
Glasgow to the Milnford of Garscube, which, 
with the exception of a portion of the bridge 
over the River Kelvin at the northern termina- 
tion thereof, is situate entirely within the burgh 
of Maryhill, is carried under the Forth and 
Clyde Navigation by a very low and narrow 
bridge, and the trustees of that road have accu- 
mulated certain funds for the purpose of im- 
proving the same by constructing a diversion of 
the said navigation, and a bridge of ampler 
dimensions such diversion, for/which im- 
provement powers have already been obtained 
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from Parliament but are about to expire, and it 
is expedient that the funds accumulated as 
aforesaid should be applied towards the execu- 
tion of such improvement: Therefore if within 
five years after the passing of this Act the 
pores for executing the said improvement shall 

renewed, or new see for a similar object 
shall be granted by Parliament, the said funds 
so far as necessary for the p shall be ap- 
plied in carrying such powers into effect, by the 
said trustees until the improvement be com- 
pleted, or until the Acts under which those 
trustees are constituted cease to be in force, and 
after those Acts cease to be in force (if the im- 
provement be not then completed, and if the 
said funds.or any part thereof remain then on 
hand) by the commissioners of police of the 
burgh of Maryhill, to whom the trustees shall, 
upon the said Acts ceasing to be in force, hand 
over such funds or the ce thereof then on 
hand, if any, as the case may be.”’ 


Dr. CAMERON inquired whether 
the clause had received the approval of 
the Glasgow authorities ? I not, he 
should suggest that it should be post- 
poned in order to give them an opportu- 
nity of expressing an opinion with re- 
gard to it. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ex- 
plained that the Glasgow authorities 
were in no way interested in the clause, 
which was purely of a local character. 
The object of the clause was to prevent 
the funds accumulated by the trustees 
of the turnpike road leading from Glas- 
gow to the Milnford of Garscube for the 
purpose of its improvement, by the di- 
version of the Forth and Clyde naviga- 
tion, and the construction of a bridge of 
ampler dimensions, being lumped into 
the general funds of the county on the 
expiration of the improvement powers 
already obtained from Parliament. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that notwith- 
standing the explanation of the hon. 
Baronet, he hoped that he would post- 
pone the clause for the present. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
moved, in page 45, after Clause 86, to 
insert the following Clauses :— 


Bye-laws by Board. 
(Power of Board to make bye-laws.) 

“The Board may from time to time make, 

with respect to all or any highways within their 
jurisdiction, and," when made, may alter or 
zepenl bye-laws for all or any of the purposes 
following (that is to say) :— 

“(1,) For prodding the use of any waggon, 
cart, or carriage, drawn by animal power, 
and having wheels of which the fellies or 
tires are not of such width in proportion to 
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the weight carried by, or to the sizé of, or 
to Ptr 23 of wheels of such m, 
cart, or carriage, as may be i in 
such bye-laws; and 

“(2.) For prohibiting the use of any waggon, 

cart, or other carriage, drawn by animal 
power not having the nails on its wheels 
spoditel in such bye-lnws, or boring Gx'te 

ified in ye-laws, or having on i 
wheels bars or other projections forbidden 
by such bye-laws; and 

“(3.) For prohibiting the locking of the wheel 

of any waggon, cart, or carriage, drawn by 
animal power when descending a hill, un- 
less it is locked in such manner as to pre- 
vent the road from being destroyed or in- 
jured by the locking of such wheel; and 

“ i) For prohibiting the erection of gates 

across highways except under regulations 
specified in such bye-laws. 

“Penalties to be recovered summarily may 
be imposed by any such bye-laws on persons 
breaking any bye-law made under this section : 
Provided, That no such penalty exceeds for any 
one offence the sum of two pounds, and that the 
bye-laws are so framed as to allow of the re- 
covery of any sum less than the full amount of 


the penalty.” 
Clause agreed to; and added to the Bill. 


Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
moved a Clause containing a series of 
Amendments, as follows :— 


(Weight of locomotives and construction of 
wheels.—24 and 26 Vic. c. 70; 28 and 29 Vic. 
c. 83.) 


**Section three of ‘The Locomotive Act, 
1861,’ and section five of ‘The Locomotive Act, 
1865,’ are hereby repealed so far as relates to 
Scotland ; and, in lieu thereof, Be it Enacted, 
That it shall not be lawful to use on any high- 
way a locomotive constructed otherwise than in 
accordance with the following provisions (that 
is to say) : 

‘*(1.) A locomotive not drawing any carriage, 
and not exceeding in weight three tons, 
shall have the tires of the wheels thereof 
not less than three inches in width, with 
an additional inch for every ton or frac- 
tion of a ton above the first three tons; and 

‘*(2.) A locomotive drawing any waggon or 
carriage shall have the tires of the driving 
wheels thereof not less than two inches in 
width for every ton in weight of the loco- 
motive; and 

‘*(3.) A locomotive shall not exceed nine feet 
in width or fourteen tons in weight, except 
as hereinafter provided ; and 

“*(4.) The wheels of a locomotive shall be 
cylindrica] and smooth-soled, or shod with 
cross-bars of not less than three inches in 
width nor more than three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, and the space intervening 
between each such cross-bar shall not ex- 
ceed three inches. 

“The owner of any locomotive used contrary 
to the foregoing provisions shall for every such 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding five 
pounds: Provided, That the local authority of 
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any burgh and the Board of any county may, 
on the application of the owner of any locomo- 
tive exceeding nine feet in width or fourteen 
tons in weight, authorize such locomotive to be 
used on any highway within such burgh or 

as the case may be, or on any part of 
such highway, under such conditions (if any) 
as to them may appear desirable.” 


(Amendment of section 3 of Locomotive Act, 
1865.) 


‘“‘The paragraph numbered ‘secondly’ of 
section three of ‘The Locomotive Act, 1865,’ 
is hereby ed, so far as relates to Scotland, 
and in lieu thereof the following paragraph is 
hereby substituted: namely, 

“*Secondly, one of such persons, while the 
locomotive is in motion, shall accompany 
the locomotive on foot, and shall in case of 
need assist horses, and carriages drawn by 
horses, passing the same.’ ”’ 


(Steam locomotives to be constructed so as to 
consume their smoke.) 

“Section eight of ‘The Locomotive Act, 
1861,’ is hereby repealed so far as relates to 
Scotland; and, in lieu thereof, Be it enacted, 
That every locomotive used on any highway 
shall be constructed on the principle of consum- 
ing its own smoke; and any person using any 
locomotive not so constructed shall be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding five pounds for every 
day during which such locomotive is used on 
any such highway.” 


(Power to local authorities to make orders as 
to hours during which locomotives may pass 
over roads.) 


“Section eight of ‘The Locomotive Act, 
1865,’ is hereby repealed so far as relates to 
Scotland; and, in lieu thereof, Be it enacted, 
That the local authority of any burgh and the 
Board of any county may make bye-laws as to 
the hours during which locomotives are not to 
sev over the highways situate within such 

urgh or county, as the case may be, the hours 
being in all cases consecutive hours, and no 
more than eight out of the twenty-four; and 
any person in charge of a locomotive acting 
contrary to such bye-laws shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five pounds.” 


(Power of Board to licence locomotives.) 

‘“‘The Board may from time totime make, alter, 
and repeal bye-laws for granting annual licences 
to locomotives used within their county, and 
the fee (not exceeding ten pounds) to be paid in 
respect of each licence; and the owner of any 
locomotive for which a licence is required under 
any bye-law so made, who uses or permits the 
same to be used in contravention of any such 
bye-law, shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing forty shillings for every day on which the 
same is so 

“‘ All fees received under this section shall be 
applied as the bye-laws shall direct.” 


(Duration of five preceding sections.) 
“The five immediately preceding sections 
shall remain in force so long only as ‘ The Lo- 
comotive Act, 1865,’ continues in force,” 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY objected to 
the Amendments being taken at that 
stage of the proceedings. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL observed 
that at one time the Government had 
shown itself rather stiff in accepting 
Amendments and suggestions with re- 
gard to this Bill; but now they appeared 
to have fallen into the other extreme, 
and were willing to swallow anything. 
This clause containing the Amendments 
was a very complicated one, and ought 
to be carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment before it was accepted by them. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW remarked that 
the clause had been carefully considered 
by a Committee of that House on the 
Highways Bill, and that not a single 


word of it had been changed. It could | ;,, 


not be said, therefore, that the clause 
had taken the Committee by surprise. 
All that was asked by those who ap- 
proved the principle of the clause was 
that the provisions of the Highway Bill, 
already approved by the House, should 
be embodied in this Bill. The Commit- 
tee had had an assurance from the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, in the 
earlier part of the evening, that the prin- 
ciple of these provisions would be ac- 
cepted in reference to the measure. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL under- 
stood that the provisions of the High- 
way Bill to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred were those which were to be 
approved by the House, not which had 
already been a amhe by it. He hoped 
that the hon. Baronet would postpone 
the clause. 

Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
was sorry that he could not accede to 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman to 
postpone the clause. 

Dr. CAMERON thought that it 
would be preferable to extend the pro- 
visions of the English Highway Bill to 
Scotland, instead of to introduce the 
clauses of the Bill into the measure 
before the Committee. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE thought 
that under the circumstances it would 
be preferable that the clause should be 
postponed. Hither the clauses of the 
English Highway Bill would be extended 
to Scotland, or else they would be in- 
serted in the Bill. 

Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
said, that under the circumstances he 
begged to withdraw the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moved, in bs 50, after Clause 105, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Continuing in force provisions of local Acts 
with respect to buildings, &c. on sides of roads.) 

“ Notwithstanding the hereinbefore contained 
enactments that the local Acts now in force re- 
lating to turnpike roads and statute labour 
roads shall cease to be in force at the respective 
times hereinbefore provided, all the provisions 
of such Acts which provide that houses, walls, 
or other buildings shall not be erected, or that 
new enclosures or plantations shall not be made 
within certain distances therein ified from 
the centre of such respective s which are 
greater than the distance prescribed by section 
ninety-one of the Act first and second King 
William the Fourth, chapter forty-three, ap- 
plied by this Act to those roads, are hereby con- 
tinued in force; and the trustees, boards, dis- 
trict committees, and burgh local authorities 
ving the management of such respective 
roads and their officers, may enforce such pro- 
visions in the same manner as the trustees 
having the management of such respective 
roads under such local Acts and their officers 


‘might now enforce the same.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
in page 57, after Clause 106, to insert 
the following Clauses :— 


(Section 54 to be incorporated with “ The 
Aberdeenshire Roads Act, 1865.’’) 

‘*107. Section fifty-four of this Act shall be 
deemed to be part of, and is hereby incorporated 
as part of, ‘The Aberdeenshire Roads Act, 
1865,’ twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth Victoria, 
chapter two hundred and forty.” 


Tax CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon, and gallant Member could not 
move the clause. It was incompetent to 
move a clause which had such reference 
toa Local Act. It would be a departure 
from the Standing Orders to make such 
an alteration in a Private Act without 
giving the necessary Notices; and, 
therefore, he must ask the hon. and 
gallant Member to move the second of 
his new clauses, but not before the first. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON ac- 
cordingly moved the following new 
Clause :— 

‘108. In counties having local Acts under 
which tolls and statute labour have been abo- 
lished or are not exigible, and the assessments 
for the maintenance and repair of the roads and 
bridges therein are payable, one-half by the 
proprietor and the other half by the tenant or 
occupier of the lands and heritages on which 
the same are imposed, but the rates at which 
such assessments may be imposed are limited to 
a maximum, it shall be lawful for the trustees 
of such counties, notwithstanding anything in 
such local Acts contained, to increase the rates 
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beyond those specified in such local Acts, if it 
shall be found necessary or expedient so to do, 
for the purpose of effectually carrying out the 


provisions of the said local Acts.” 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Tuz CHAIRMAN asked, whether the 
hon. and gallant Member now proposed 
to move the third of his new clauses? 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
that the third new clause be added to the 
Bill. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE objected to 
the clause, on the ground that it would 
considerably alter the character of the 
Local Act. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved the 
following new Clause :— 


(Trustees to have power to make bye-laws.) 

‘* The trustees may from time to time make 
bye-laws for the better regulation of their busi- 
ness or the management of the roads, and to 
amend or rescind the same, provided that such 
bye-laws are not contrary to the spirit or intent 
of this Act and shall have been approved by the 
sheriff of the county, after their publication in 
some newspaper circulating in the county at 
least ten days before the sitting of the sheriff 
for their consideration.” 


The hon. Member said, the object of the 
clause was to enable the trustees to 
make bye-laws provided they were not 
inconsistent with this Act. Power had 
already been given to the trustees to 
make bye-laws in reference to peculiar 
matters which came before them. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
must ask the hon. Member to postpone 
the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAMSAY moved the following 
new Clause :— 


(Transfer of Linlithgow Bridge.) 


‘Whereas by an Act of the Parliament of 
Scotland, mes in the year one thousand six 
. hundred and eighty-five, the magistrates and 
town council of the royal burgh of Linlithgow 
were authorised and empowered to impose and 
levy dues for the purpose of repairing and up- 
holding Linlithgow Bridge, and to apply the 
surplus ‘to any public use for the good and 
utility of the town,’ and such dues have since 
that time been so levied and applied, and 
whereas the right of property in the said bridge 
is vested in the said magistrates and town. coun- 
cil, and such bridge is situated partly in the 
county of Linlithgow and partly in the county 
of Stirling: Be it enacted, That, on the com- 
mencement of this Act, the recited Act of the 
Parliament of Scotland shall be repealed, and 
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the right of property in Linlithgow Bridge shall 
thereupon vest in the road trustees of the county 
of Li pry it and in, the road trustees of the 
county of Stirling, who shall jointly and rate- 
ably, in the proportion of the valuation of these 
counties respectively, be bound to pay to said 
i and town council, the value of the 
said bridge, with compensation for the 
loss of the surplus of the foresaid dues, as the 
amount of the same may be ascertained and de- 
termined by arbiters, one'‘of whom shall be ap- 
pe cede road trustees of the counties of 
inlithgow and Stirling at a joint meeting of 
said trustees, to be convened for that purpose 
within three months after the commencement of 
this Act,'and one by the said magistrates and 
town council; and such arbiters, when so ap- 
pointed, and before proceeding to consider the 
questions referred to them, shall elect an overs- 
man, and, failing the appointment of an arbiter 
by the foresaid road trustees, it shall be compe- 
tent for the said magistrates and town council 
to apply'to the sheriff of the county of Linlith- 
gow to appoint a person to perform the duty of 
such arbiters, the decision of such arbiters, 
or oversman, or person appointed by the sheriff, 
shall be final.” 


The hon.. Member asked the leave of 
the Committee to make a few brief re- 
marks in reference to the clause. 
[‘*No, no!” ].. Hon. Members said 
‘No, no;’’ but he felt.it to be his duty 
to proceed, and he expected that he 
should receive the support of the right 
hon. and learned Lord opposite, when 
he had heard what he had to say on 
the subject. The burgh of Linlithgow 
had been for many centuries a Royal 
burgh, and it had been frequently the 
lace of residence, of the Scottish 
overeigns, He did not intend to enter 
into a disquisition upon Linlithgow 
bridge ; but he might state that in the 
17th century the Earls of Linlithgow, 
whe then held large estates there, 
erected a bridge over the River Avon 
for the improvement of.the means of 
communication between Edinburgh and 
Stirling and, the Northern districts of 
Scotland. The Earls of Linlithgow 
having done this at their own expense, 
they received from the Sovereign the 
right of levying tolls from those using 
the bridge for the purpose of re-im- 
bursing themselves the expense which 
they had incurred in its erection. The 
Earls of Linlithgow, by an arrangement 
with the magistrates of that burgh, 
transferred to them their right to levy 
tolls for 1,620 pounds Scots, a sum which 
in 1681, the date of the transfer, was 
the equivalent of £2,000 at. the present 
day. By that arrangement, the property 
in the bridge was vested in the magis- 
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trates and town council of the burgh. 
The magistrates and the town council of 
the burgh had, it ay Pee, been very 
seriously plundered during the time of 
the Commonwealth. When Cromwell 
visited the burgh, he found it in pos- 
— of considerable ee and he 
took away a great part ofit. [Zaughter. 
Hon. Gentlemen might leach if tho 
bier butit was no laughing matter. 

e Corporation presented a Petition to 
the Scotch Parliament, and after con- 
sidering the whole subject in the year 
1685, they recognized the transfer of 
the property in the bridge to the town 
council of the burgh, and confirmed 
their title and their right to apply the 
revenues accruing from the dues to the 
maintenance of the bridge, the surplus 
to be devoted to any public use for the 
benefit of the town. Under those rights 
the corporation from that time to this 
had continued to collect those dues 
which amounted now to nearly £200 
per annum. The bridge was not within 
the burgh, but about a mile beyond 
its western boundary, and the burgh 
was entirely dependent for many of the 
purposes of local government on the 
revenue accruing to it from that source. 
In his judgment, the corporation had 
the same right to that revenue that 
any private individual had to his estate 
if held under a Parliamentary title ; and 
he regarded with some distress the 
proposition contained in the present Bill, 
by which the corporation could be de- 
prived of these estates without com- 
pensation. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cross) and the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate would 
not perpetrate such an injustice, but 
would cause the road trustees of the 
counties which were to take the bridge 
to pay the corporation the fair value of 
the surplus revenues they had enjoyed 
for the last 190 years. In his judgment, 
no landlord had a better title than the 
corporation of Linlithgow had to the 
bridge dues. He himself held lands 
taken by the Crown in the same century, 
and he had no other title than the cor- 
poration had—a Parliamentary title. If 
the Government took away the property 
of a corporation held by a Parliamen- 
tary title, thenext step might be to take 
away his estate. He did trust the right 
hon. and learned Lord would recognize 
the equity of the claim he was ad- 
vancing. 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
should forbear to criticize the title by 
which his hon. Friend (Mr. Ramsay) 
held his lands, because he did not know 
the particulars of it. But, because he 
did intend to adopt the principle laid 
down in the Bill, he was unable to con- 
cede the claim advanced by his hon. 
Friend. He entirely demurred to the 
statement that the bridge was the pro- 
perty of the corporation of Linlithgow. 

t was built by the Earl of Linlithgow, 
and he obtained from the Crown—which 
had then the power to grant them—a 
grant of the customs for 19 years. As 
distinctly appeared in the Act, the sum 
paid was not for the bridge, but was for 
the right to take customs for 19 years. 
The bridge was leased to the corpora- 
tion, and when their lease came to an 
end, they went and got a grant in their 
own favour to levy sufficient to keep 
the bridge in repair, and were autho- 
rized, ‘if there were any surplus,”’ to 
apply it to the use of the burgh. That 
was, indeed, a description of through 
customs in every part of Scotland. They 
were levied on people passing, who 
were taken by the neck and despoiled 
of a certain amount of coin of the realm. 
He had looked at the matter very closely, 
and he could not see what right the cor- 
poration had to claim compensation. 

Mr. RAMSAY was sorry that the 
right hon, and learned Lord had felt it 
necessary to distort the facts in order 
to throw ridicule upon the claim. The 
price paid in 1685 was not for the dues 
for a certain period ; but, as he could 
testify from a careful examination of 
the documents in possession of the cor- 

oration, for the bridge dues for ever. 

ot only was the bridge the property of 
the burgh, but he believed no action 
would lie against themif they weretotake 
it down. If anyone bought a bridge 
with right to pontage and paid for it, and 
held it for nearly 200 years, it was 
avery strong measure, especially as 
coming froma Conservative Government, 
to treat the claim with derision as if it 
were destitute of any foundation what- 
ever. This burgh might seem a very 
insignificant place to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but, notwithstanding any- 
thing said, its claim tothe surplusof these 
dues was as good as that of any Gentle- 
man in the House to his estate. The 
Committee were asked to sanction a very 
gross injustice. The road trustees of 
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Linlithgowshire and Stirlingshire were 
to use this bridge ; if anew one were re- 
quired their ratepayers were charged 
with its cost, and yet the right hon. and 
learned Lord said there was no right of 
property in the bridge itself. Whose 
was the bridge? It did not belong to 
the public, for they were divested of any 
of their rights in favour of the town 
council of Linlithgow. There was ample 
evidence in the right hon. and learned 
Lord’s hands to show that the Govern- 
ment would be guilty of confiscating the 
private property in order to satisfy the 
ratepayers of Stirling and Linlithgow, if 
this bridge were taken. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE was sorry 
the hon. Member had felt it necessary to 
use such strong language in advocating 
his claim, if it were such a good one. 
The facts in his possession showed as 
clearly as could be that the bridge was 
not the property of the corporation. 
The Act of Parliament stated that 
whereas His Majesty had granted to his 
trusty and well beloved cousin the Earl 
of Linlithgow the customs for 19 years, 
that for the loving kindness he boreto the 
town, he did give them, not the bridge 
for the use of the town, but the customs 
for 19 years, with all right and title 
which the said Earl or others claimed 
with the aforesaid customs. There was 
not one word about the right or pro- 
perty in the bridge. He found, also, 
that the sum mentioned was paid for 
the right to take the customs during the 
remaining 19 years of the Earl’s grant. 
He had not distorted the facts. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ramsay) wanted not only to lay the 
burden of maintaining this bridge upon 
the counties of Linlithgow and Stirling, 
but he wanted them also to pay for this 
revenue of £200, for which they had 
never received any benefit whatever. 
The bridge was made, not for the people 
resident in those counties, but for persons 
passing from Edinburgh to the North 
and West. The county of Linlithgow 
was abolishing all tolls, and did not 
ask anybody unconnected with the 
county to pay for keeping up its roads. 
Surely the burgh authorities ought to 
do the same. On the contrary, they 
asked the county not only to keep up 
the bridge, but to pay compensation 
besides. He quite sympathized with the 
effort his hon. Friend was making, and 
he should be glad if he could get com- 


The Lord Advocate 
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pensation anywhere else. He should 
advise him to try the Consolidated Fund. 

Apmirat Sir WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE said, if the claim for compensa- 
tion were granted, it would be a great 
injustice to the eounty which he had the 
honour to represent. 

Mr. RAMSAY did not see how he 
could, with any propriety, ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for a grant. It 
never presented itself to him as a case 
in which he could fairly ask for com- 

ensation from the Government. If this 
bridge were taken away from theburgh, 
it would be equivalent to saying thatthe 
burgh should cease to exist; for the 
town council would have no money with 
which to carryon their affairs. He would 
move to report Progress, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might consider what 
they were proposing. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Ramsay.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Government considered the question 
months and months ago, and the Lord 
Advocate had come to the deliberate con- 
clusion that the claim ought not to be set 
up. Therefore, they would be no wiser 
if Progress were reported, and he hoped 
the Motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Ramsay) had fought the 
ease of the burgh very gallantly; but 
he did not see how he could expect to 
make out a better case at a future 
time. He hoped his hon. Friend would 
mage and let them get on with the 


iL. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had supported 
the Bill at every stage, but he could no 
longer accept a measure which perpe- 
trated such an injustice. If the Govern- 
ment had carried out the principle of 
the Bill they would have assented to his 
Motion ; and he, therefore, must think 
the worry of the long discussion had 
led them to refuse to entertain it. 
[ ‘No, no!”] Well, he felt that 
very strongly. It was true he had 
brought the subject under the notice of 
the Government months ago, but he 
had a prejudice in favour of the Bill. 
It was a case of interest to his con- 
stituents, and he brought the matter 
forward simply from a sense of the 
equity of the claim, If, then, it were 
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dismissed in that way, rather than see the 
Bill pass, he would obstruct it at every 


stage. 

eo CAMERON said, he had been so 
struck with what had been done in the 
case of Glasgow, that he could believe the 
Government would do anything. He 
fully sympathized with his hon. Friend 


(Mr. Ramsay), but still he thought the 


matter might be postponed till the Re- 


rt. 

a M‘LAGAN hoped the Motion 
would be withdrawn. If there were an 
injustice done at present, it was to the 
counties; while, if this demand were 
granted, it would open up any number 
of other cases, and would overthrow the 
Bill altogether. There was a bridge in 
Musselburgh in the very same position, 
and if Linlithgow had compensation, it 
would be pees ae that burgh also. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, what his hon. 
Friend had said had very little influence 
upon him, because he really felt that 
that was an injustice. It might be a 
very humble and insignificant burgh ; 
but it was suffering under an injustice, 
and therefore he protested against it. 
Of course, if he were seeking a remedy 
in an improper way, heshould be glad if 
he were told so; but at present it seemed 
to him he was following out the principle 
laid down in the Bill; therefore, he did 
not think he was guilty of anything like 
obstruction when : tried to prevent an 
improper Bill from passing. He would 
like to ask, however, shathie it was 
open to him to discuss this matter on the 
Report, after having discussed it in Com- 
mittee? If it were in accordance with 
the Rules of the House, he would like to 
take the opinion of the House on the 
question when the benches opposite 
were fuller than they were now, and then 
he felt that he would not be treated as he 
had been. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would not be prevented from 
bringing forward the matter on the 
Report, by the fact that he had dis- 
cussed it in Committee. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, then he would 
bring up the subject again on the Re- 
port. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN asked, if the hon. 
Member proposed to move the following 
clause which stood in his name:—(Power 
to aequire land and materials) ? 
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Mr. RAMSAY said, the matter had 
already been fully discussed, and the 
Committee had come to a decision ad- 
verse to his views. Therefore, he would 
not propose the clause. As to his next 

roposal, to insert Sections 87 to 92, 
both inclusive, and also Sections 94, 96, 
97, and 98, and 100 to 108, both in- 
clusive, of 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 48, he 
understood the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had agreed to incorpo- 
rate them in a Schedule. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), that the next new 
clause which stood in his name (Appli- 
cation of Act in the county of Forfar) 
was open to the same objection as that 
which he had a little while ago pointed 
out in the case of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, said, he would 
withdraw the clause, and see if any- 
thing could be done in the matter before 
the Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he wished to move the Amendment 
that stood in the name of the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Haddington 
Burghs (Sir Henry Davie). There was 
no objection to the principle. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would do the same thing in 
another way. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Schedules read, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next, and to be 
re-printed. [Bill 224. } 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) 
(re-committed) BILL—[Bi1s 1-199.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

The following Amendments were 

made, and the clauses, as amended, 
were agreed to:— 

Clause 107, line 6, all the words after 

the word “ place ”’ in that line, down to 
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the word ‘‘ house” in line 8 were left 
out; Clause 191, page 69, line 6, to 
insert after the weed “ situated,” ‘any 
such clerk, &c.”’ 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY, in moving, 
after Clause 229, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Incidence of rate.) 


“Where the person occupying property out 
of which any money is payable under the two 
hundred and twenty-fourth and two hundred 
and twenty-seventh sections of this Act shall 
be liable to pay a rent in respect of the same, he 
may deduct from such rent, for each pound of the 
rent which he shall be liable to pay, one half of 
the sum which he shall have paid under the said 
sections in respect of each pound of the net 
annual value (whether such rent shall be greater 
or less than such net annual value), and so in 
proportion for any less sum than a pound: And 
be it further enacted, That where any person 
receiving rent in respect of any rateable pro- 
perty shall also pay a rent in respect of the same, 
he shall be entitled to deduct from the rent so 
paid by him a sum bearing such a proportion to 
the amount of rate deducted from the rent 
received by him as the rent paid by him bears 
to the rent received by him ;”’ 


said, it had reference to the mode of 
raising taxation in towns for the pur- 
poses of the Act. In rural districts 
sanitary rates were to be paid partly by 
the owner and partly by the occupier, 
while in towns they were to be paid 
entirely by the occupier. This was 
manifestly very unfair, for sanitary im- 
provements in towns were far more per- 
manent than they were in the country ; 
and they were, therefore, of far more 
value to the owner than to the occupier, 
for the latter’s interest was usually of a 
very transitory character, seeing that he 
might reside in the town only for a very 
short period. If owners of property had 
to pay some of the rates, they would be 
likely, also, to take far greater interest 
in municipal affairs. It had been sug- 
gested to him that it would be better to 
raise this question in the Committee 
which was sitting on Local Government 
and Taxation of Towns in Ireland; but 
he cuntended that it was properly raised 
on that Bill, which was an amending, 
as well as a consolidating, Bill. In the 
towns, the owners were a far wealthier 
class than the occupiers, and this added 
to the injustice of saddling the latter with 
the entire of the rates. Another effect 
which the Amendment would have would 
be, that it would induce owners, who 
were usually of the higher class, to take 
a practical interest in the working of 
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municipal institutions, to which they 
would be freely elected if only they 
became candidates. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssow) said, this was 
a most important question, and he could 
not at all dispute the right of his hon. 
and learned ‘Priond to raise it. At the 
same time, he ventured to think the 
Amendment went beyond the general 
frame and scope of the Bill. This was 
essentially a Consolidation Act, bringin 
into a reasonable compass and unite 
form about 20 Acts for the use of those 
who had to administer the law. It 
was true it was also, in one sense, an 
amending Act. When it was apparent 
that certain matters required amend- 
ment, and the change did not interfere 
with the important principles which lay 
beneath the sanitary system of Ire- 
land, then amendment had been made. 
But, though several changes had been 
made in machinery, few alterations had 
been made in principles. The Amend- 
ment, on the other hand, involved the 
gravest issues that could be suggested, 
and, if carried, it was obvious the mat- 
ter could not be left there. There was 
a broad and obvious distinction between 
the country and the town. In the 
coon A the landlord paid part of the 
rate, but then he had a large voice 
in the distribution of the money. That 
was not the case in the towns; and if 
the occupiers had to pay the entire 
rate, they also had the privilege of 
spending it. If the Amendment were 
adopted, it would practically involve the 
withdrawal of the Bill, which, he was 
sure, was not the desire of his hon. and 
learned Friend. He therefore trusted 
the Motion would not be pressed. He 
thought that the question would be more 
properly discussed before the Local Go- 
vernment and Taxation of Towns Com- 
mittee, and on the Bill, which might be 
the outcome of their labours. 

Mr. GRAY felt that the arguments 
were entirely in favour of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) ; 
but he trusted, nevertheless, that he 
would not press the Amendment. No 
good could possibly be served by it, for 
this was part of a very wide question, 
which could scarcely be settled at the 
moment. He did not agree with the 
argument that owners were not repre- 
sented in towns. They were represented 
even at present indirectly, and they might 
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be much more adequately represented 
if they were not so. apathetic, and if they 
did not abstain from taking any part in 
municipal government. The Amendment 
would remove one anomaly, but/it would 
create another, by making. a. difference 
between new urban districts and the old 
ones. The question was a very wide one, 
and could be far better discussed by the 
Committee then sitting. . His hon. and 
learned Friend desired to see the Bill 
pass, and he must be aware that his 
Amendment would serve no practical 
——- Therefore, he would appeal to 
im not to press it. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he had 
no desire to interfere with the passing 
of the Bill, and therefore he would with- 
draw the Amendment. At the same 
time, he protested againt the idea that 
in these Consolidation Bills they were to 
renew all defective principles, and no 
one was to: be allowed to discuss them, 
but that they were always to be told that 
they must pass new amending Acts. If 


owners of property in boroughs were not 
represented, it was entirely their own 
fault ; and one object he had in view in 
proposing this new clause was to rouse 
them out of their apathy, and make 
them take seats on the municipal coun- 
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cils. Only by indirect means could they 
induee owners to take an interest in 
local affairs, and one of the best was to 
make them pay money out of their own 

ockets, and so to give them an interest 
in its expenditure. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 





CORRIB (GALWAY) RIVER BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Setwin-Ipsetson, 
Bill for the appointment of Trustees to main- 
tain certain works executed near the River 
Corrib, in the county of Galway; and for other 

urposes, ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
Se.win-I[spetson and Mr. James LowTHER. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 225.] 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Par- 
liamentary Reporting do consist of Seventeen 
Members : — t Sir Henry Houuanp, Mr. 
Hvurcuinson, Mr. Cowen, and Major Arsutu- 
nor be added to the Committee.—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


House adjourned at Two 
of the clock. 


fINDEX. 











